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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 


The  work  now  restored  to  public  notice  has  had  an  extraordinary  fate.  At  the 
time  of  its  original  publication  it  obtained  a  great  celebrity,  which  continued  more 
than  half  a  century.  During  that  period  few  books  were  more  read,  or  more  de- 
servedly applauded.  It  was  the  delight  of  the  learned,  the  solace  of  the  indolent, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  uninformed.  It  passed  through  at  least  eight  editions,  by  which 
the  bookseller,  as  Wood  records,  got  an  estate ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  objection 
sometimes  opposed  against  it,  of  a  quaint  style,  and  too  great  an  accumulation  of 
authorities,  the  fascination  of  its  wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense,  have  borne  down  all 
censures,  and  extorted  praise  from  the  first  writers  in  the  English  language.  The 
grave  Johnson  has  praised  it  in  the  wannest  terms,  and  the  ludicrous  Sterne  has 
interwoven  many  parts  of  it  into  his  own  popular  performance.  Milton  did  not  dis- 
dam  to  build  two  of  his  finest  poems  on  it ;  and  a  host  of  inferior  writers  have  em- 
bellished their  works  with  beauties  not  their  own,  culled  from  a  performance  which 
they  had  not  the  justice  even  to  mention.  Change  of  tunes,  and  the  frivolity  of 
&shion,  suspended,  in  some  degree,  that  fiime  which  had  lasted  near  a  century ;  and 
the  succeeding  generation  afiected  indifierence  towards  an  author,  who  at  length  was 
only  looked  into  by  the  plunderers  of  literature,  the  poachers  in  obscure  volumes. 
The  plagiarisms  of  Tristram  Shandy^  so  successfully  brought  to  light  by  Dr.  Fer- 
RiAR,  at  length  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  towards  a  writer,  who,  though  then 
little  known,  might,  without  impeachment  of  modesty,  lay  claim  to  every  mark  of 
respect;  and  inquiry  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  ddls  of  justice  had  been  little 
attended  to  by  others,  as  well  as  the  fiicetious  Yorick.  Wood  observed,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  that  several  authors  had  unmercifully  stolen  matter  from  Burton 
without  any  acknowledgment  The  time,  howeyer,  at  length  arrived,  when  the 
merits  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  were  to  receive  their  due  pnuse.  The  book 
was  again  sought  for  and  read,  and  again  it  became  an  applauded  performance.  Its 
excellencies  once  more  stood  confessed,  in  the  increased  price  which  every  copy 
o^red  for  sale  produced ;  and  the  increased  demand  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a 
new  edition.  This  is  now  presented  to  the  public  in  a  manner  not  disgracefid  to 
the  memory  of  the  author;  and  the  publisher  relies  with  confidence,  that  so  valuable 
a  repository  of  amusement  and  information  will  continue  to  hold  the  rank  to  which 
it  has  been  restored,  firmly  supported  by  its  own  merit,  and  safe  from  the  influence 
and  blight  of  any  future  caprices  of  fashion.  To  open  its  valuable  mysteries  to 
those  who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  classical  education,  translations  of  the 
countless  quotations  from  ancient  writers  which  occur  in  the  work,  are  now  for  the 
first  time  given,  and  obsolete  orthography  is  in  aU  instances  modernized. 


(') 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


RoBEBT  Burton  wu  the  son  o(  Ralph  BurtoD,  of  an  ancient  and  genteel 
family  at  landley,  in  Leicestershire,  and  was  bom  there  on  the  8th  of  February 
1576.*  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  the  free  school  of  Sutton 
C<4dfield,  in  Warwickshire ,t  from  whence  he  was,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the 
long  vacation,  l>i93,  sent  to  Brazen  Nose  College,  in  the  condition  of  a  com- 
moner, where  be  made  considerable  progress  in  logic  and  philosophy.  In  1599 
be  was  elected  student  of  Christ  Church,  and,  for  form's  sake,  was  put  under  the 
tuition  of  Dr.  John  Bancrofl,  aAerwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  In  1614  he  was 
admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  Sentences,  and  on  the  29th  of  November,  1616, 
had  the  vicarage  of  9t.  Thomas,  in  the  west  suburb  of  Oxford,  conferred  on  him 
by  the  dean  and  canons  of  Christ  Church,  which,  with  the  rectory  of  Segrave,  in 
Leicestershire,  given  to  him  in  the  year  1636,  by  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  he  kept, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Oxford  antiquary,  with  much  ado  to  his  dying  day.  He 
seems  to  have  been  first  beneficed  at  Walsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  through  the  muni- 
ficence of  his  Doble  patroness,  Frances,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  but  resigned 
ibe  same,  as  he  tells  us,  for  some  ipecial  reasons.  At  his  vicarage  he  is  remarked 
to  have  always  given  the  sacrament  in  wafers.  Wood's  character  of  him  is,  that 
"  he  was  an  esact  mathematician,  a  curious  calculator  of  nativities,  a  general  read 
BchoJar,  a  thorougb-paced  philologist,  and  one  that  understood  the  surveying  of 
lands  well.  As  be  was  by  many  accounted  a  severe  student,  a  devourer  of  authors, 
a  melancholy  and  humorous  person ;  so  by  others,  who  knew  him  well,  a  person 
of  great  honesty,  plain  dealing  and  charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of 
Christ  Church  oden  say,  that  his  company  was  very  merry,  facete,  and  juvenile ; 
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Ti  Aeeount  of  the  JitUhor. 

and  no  man  in  his  time  did  surpass  him  for  his  ready  and  dexterous  interlarding 
his  common  discourses  among  them  with  verses  from  the  poets,  or  sentences  from 
classic  authors;  which  heing  then  all  the  fashion  in  the  University,  made  his 
company  the  more  acceptable."  He  appears  to  have  been  a  universal  reader  of 
all  kinds  of  books,  and  availed  himself  of  his  multifarious  studies  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner.  From  the  information  of  Hearne,  we  learn  that  John  Rouse, 
the  Bodleian  librarian,  furnished  him  with  choice  books  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
work.  The  subject  of  his  labour  and  amusement,  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
from  the  infirmities  of  his  own  habit  and  constitution.  Mr.  Granger  says,  "  He 
composed  this  book  with  a  view  of  relieving  his  own  melancholy,  but  increased  it 
to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  could  make  him  laugh,  but  going  to  the  bridge-foot 
and  hearing  the  ribaldry  of  the  bargemen,  which  rarely  failed  to  throw  him  into  a 
violent  fit  of  laughter.  Before  he  was  overcome  with  this  horrid  disorder,  he,  in 
the  intervals  of  his  vapours,  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  facetious  companions  in 
the  University." 

His  residence  was  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  where,  in  his  chamber  in  Christ  Church 
College,  he  departed  this  life,  at  or  very  near  the  time  which  he  had  some  years 
before  foretold,  from  the  calculation  of  his  own  nativity,  and  which,  says  Wood, 
"  being  exact,  several  of  the  students  did  not  forbear  to  whisper  among  themselves, 
that  rather  than  there  should  be  a  mistake  in  the  calculation,  he  s^nt  up  his  soul 
to  heaven  through  a  slip  about  his  neck."  Whether  this  suggestion  is  founded  in 
truth,  we  have  no  other  evidence  than  an  obscure  hint  in  the  epitaph  hereaf\er 
inserted,  which  was  written  by  the  author  himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
His  body,  with  due  solemnity,  was  buried  near  that  of  Dr.  Robert  Weston,  in  the 
north  aisle  which  joins  next  to  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  on  the 
27th  of  January  1639-40.  Over  his  grave  was  soon  after  erected  a  comely  monu- 
ment, on  the  upper  pillar  of  the  said  aisle,  with  his  bust,  painted  to  the  life.  On 
the  right  hand  is  the  following  calculation  of  his  nativity : 
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tnd  under  the  bust,  this  inscription  of  his  own  composition  :^ 

Paodi  notoiy  paQckiribos  ignotnsy 

Hie  jacet  Demoeritua  junior 

Ctti  vitam  dedit  et  mortem 
Melancholia 
Ob.  8  Id.  Jan.    A.  C.  ncxxxix. 

Anns : — ^Azore  on  a  hand  O.  between  three  dogs'  heads  O.  a  crescent  G. 

A  few  months  before  his  death,  he  made  his  will,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

EXTKACTXB  niOX  THB  RbGISTBT  OV  THB  PBBaOGATITS   CoUBT  OV   CaBTBBBVBT. 

In  fwmine  Dei  Amen,  Augnst  16U>  One  thousand  mx  hnndred  thirty  nine  because  there  be  to 
Bnny  casualties  to  which  our  life  is  subject  besides  quarrelling  and  contention  which  happen  to 
OUT  Socceieors  after  our  Death  by  reason  of  unsettled  Estates  I  Robert  Burton  Student  of  Christ- 
chuTch  Oxoo.  though  my  means  be  but  small  have  thought  good  by  this  my  last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment to  dispose  of  that  little  which  I  have  and  being  at  this  present  I  thank  God  in  perfect  health 
of  Bodie  and  Mind  and  if  this  Testament  be  not  so  formal  according  to  the  nice  and  strict  terms 
of  Law  and  other  Circumstances  peradventure  required  of  which  I  am  ignorant  I  desire  howsoerer 
this  my  Will  may  be  accepted  and  stend  good  according  to  my  true  Intent  and  meaning  First  I 
bequeath  Animam  Deo  Corpus  Terre  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  call  me  I  give  my  Land 
in  Higham  which  my  good  Father  Ralphe  Burton  of  Lindly  in  the  County  of  Leicester  Esquire 
gave  me  by  Deed  of  Gift  and  that  which  I  have  annexed  to  that  Farm  by  purchase  since,  now 
leased  for  thirty  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  to  mine  Elder  Brother  William  Burton  of  Lindly  Esquire 
during  his  life  and  after  him  to  his  Heirs  I  make  my  said  Brother  William  likewise  mine  Executor 
as  well  as  paying  such  Annuities  and  Legacies  out  of  my  Lands  and  Goods  as  are  hereafter 
specified  I  give  to  my  nephew  Cassibilan  Burton  twenty  pounds  Annuity  per  Ann.  out  of  my 
Land  in  Higham  during  his  life  to  be  paid  at  two  equall  paymente  at  our  Lady  Day  in  Lent  and 
Michaelmas  or  if  he  be  not  paid  within  fourteen  Days  after  the  said  Feaste  to  distrain  on  any  part 
of  the  Ground  or  on  any  of  my  Lands  of  Inheritence  Item  I  give  to  my  Sister  Katharine  Jackson 
during  her  life  eight  pounds  per  Ann.  Annuity  to  be  paid  at  the  two  Feaste  equally  as  above  said 
or  else  to  distrain  on  the  Ground  if  she  be  not  paid  after  fourteen  days  at  Lindly  as  the  other  »ome 
is  ont  of  the  said  Land  liem  I  give  to  my  Servant  John  Upton  the  Annuity  of  Forty  Shillings  out 
of  my  said  Farms  during  his  life  (if  till  then  my  Servant)  to  be  paid  on  Michaelmas  day  in  Lind* 
ley  each  year  or  else  after  fourteen  days  to  distrain  Now  for  my  goods  I  thus  dispose  them  First  I 
give  an  Ctb  pounds  to  Christ  Church  in  Oxford  where  I  have  so  long  lived  to  buy  five  pouods 
Lands  per  Ann.  to  be  Yearly  bestowed  on  Books  for  the  Library  Item  I  give  an  huodredth  pound 
to  the  University  Library  of  Oxford  to  be  bestowed  to  purchase  five  pound  Land  per  Ann.  to  be 
paid  out  Yearly  on  Books  as  Mrs.  Brooks  formerly  gave  an  hundred  pounds  to  buy  Land  to  the 
same  purpose  and  the  Rent  to  the  same  use  I  give  to  my  Brother  George  Burton  twenty  pounds 
and  my  watch  I  give  to  my  Brother  Ralph  Burton  five  pounds  Item  I  give  to  the  Parish  of  Sea. 
grave  in  Leicestershire  where  I  am  now  Rector  ten  pounds  to  be  given  to  a  certain  Feofiees  to  the 
perpetual  good  of  the  said  Pariah.  Oxon*  Item  I  give  to  my  Niece  Eugenia  Burton  One  hundredth 
pounds  Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  Richard  Burton  now  Prisoner  in  London  an  hundredth  pound 
to  redeem  him  Item  I  give  to  the  Poor  of  Higham  Forty  Shillings  where  my  Land  is  to  the  poor 
of  Nuneaton  where  I  was  once  a  Grammar  Scholar  three  pound  to  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Wadlake 
fWadley]  my  Cousin  Purfey  of  Calcott  my  Cousin  Hales  of  Coventry  my  Nephew  Bradshaw  of 
biton  twenty  ahillings  a  piece  for  a  small  remembrance  to  Mr.  Whitehall  Rector  of  Cherkby  myne 
own  Cbambo'  Fellow  twenty  ahillings  I  desire  my  Brother  George  and  my  Cosen  Purfey  of  Cal- 
eott  to  be  the  Overseers  of  this  part  of  my  Will  I  give  moreover  five  pounds  to  make  a  small 
MoBomeot  for  my  Mother  where  she  is  buried  in  London  to  my  Brother  Jackson  forty  shillings  to 
toy  ScTfaot  John  Upton  forty  shillings  besides  his  former  Annuity  if  he  be  my  Servant  till  I  die 
if  ha  be  tUl  then  my  Servant^— ROBERT  BURTON— Charles  Russell  Witness— John  Pepper 
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An  Appendix  to  thif  toy  Will  if  I  die  in  Oxfoid  or  wUbt  I  an  of  Christ  Choich  uid 
with  good  Mr.  Paynei  Aagait  the  Fifteenth  1639. 

I  give  to  Mr.  Doctor  Fell  Dean  of  Chrkt  Chordi  Forty  Shiiiinge  to  the  Eight  Canons  twenty 
Shillings  a  piece  as  a  small  rememhranoe  to  the  poor  of  8t  Thomas  Parish  Tvrenty  ShiUioffs  to 
Brasenose  Library  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Rowse  of  Oriell  CoUedge  twenty  Shillings  to  Mr.  Heywood 
jcxs.  to  Dr.  Metcalfe  ocx*.  to  Mr.  Sherley  xxb.  If  I  have  any  Books  the  UniTersity  Librsry  bath 
not,  let  them  take  them  If  I  have  any  Books  our  own  Library  hath  not,  let  them  take  them  I  give 
to  Mrs.  Fell  all  my  English  Books  of  Hosbandry  olie  excepted  to 

her  Daughter  Mrs.  Katherine  Fell  my  Six  Pieces  of  Silver  Plate  and  six  Silver  spoons  to  Mrs.  lies 
my  Gerards  Herball  To  Mrs.  Morris  my  Coantry  Farms  Translated  out  of  French  4.  and  all  my 
English  Physick  Books  to  Mr.  Whistler  the  Recorder  of  Oxford  I  give  twenty  shillings  to  all  my 
fellow  Students  Mn  of  Arts  a  Book  in  foL  or  two  a  piece  as  Master  Morris  Treasurer  or  Mr.  Dean 
shall  appoint  whom  I  request  to  be  the  Overseer  of  this  Appendix  and  give  him  for  his  pains  Atlas 
Geografer  and  Ortelins  Theatrum  Mond'  I  give  to  John  Fell  the  Dean's  Son  Student  my  Mathe- 
matical Instruments  except  my  two  Crosse  Staves  which  I  give  to  my  Lord  of  Donnol  if  he  be 
then  of  the  House  To  Thomas  lies  Doctor  lies  his  Son  Student  Saluntoh  on  Paurrfaelia  and 
Ludan's  Works  in  4  Tomes  If  any  books  be  left  let  my  Executors  dispose  of  them  with  all  such 
Books  as  sre  written  with  my  own  hands  and  half  my  Melancholy  Copy  for  Crips  hath  the  other 
half  To  Mr.  Jones  Chsplin  and  Chanter  my  Surveying  Books  and  Instruments  To  the  Servants 
of  the  House  Forty  Shillings  ROB.  BURTON— Charles  RosseU  Witness^ohn  Pepper  Witness 
— ^Tbis  Will  was  shewed  to  me  by  the  Testator  and  acknowledged  by  him  some  few  days  before 
his  death  to  be  his  last  Will  Ita  Tester  John  Morris  S  Th  D.  Prebendari'  Eocl  Chri'  Oxon 
Feb.  3,  1639. 

Probatum  fuit  Testamentum  suprascriptum,  Ac  11^  1640  Jnramento  Willmi  Burton  Fris' 
et  Executoris  cui  dec  de  bene  et  fideliter  administrand.  dec  coram  Mag'ris  Nathanaele 
Stei^ens  Rectore  EccL  de  Drayton,  et  Edwaido  Farmer,  Cleiicis,  vigore  commis- 
sionia^  dec 

The  only  work  our  author  executed  was  that  now  reprinted,  which  probably 
was  the  principal  employment  of  bis  life.  Dr.  Ferriar  says,  it  was  originally 
published  in  the  year  1617 ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake  ;*  the  first  edition  was 
that  printed  in  4to,  1621,  a  copy  of  which  is  at  present  in  the  collection  of  John 
Nichols,  Esq.,  the  indefatigable  illustrator  of  the  History  of  fiticestershire ;  to 
whom,  and  to  Isaac  Reed,  Esq.,  of  Staple  Inn,  this  account  is  greatly  indebted 
for  its  accuracy.  The  other  impressions  of  it  were  in  1624,  1628,  1632,  1638, 
1651-2, 1660,  and  1676,  wbicb  last,  in  the  titlepage,  is  called  the  eightb  edition. 

The  copy  from  which  the  present  is  re-printed,  is  that  of  1651-2 :  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  is  the  following  address : 

«T0  THE  READER^ 

**  BE  pleased  to  know  (Courteous  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book,  the 
ingenuous  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with  several  consider- 
able  Additions  by  his  own  hsnd ;  this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care  and  custody,  with  directions 
to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition ;  which  ib  order  to  his  command,  and  tbs 
Publicke  Good,  is  ftithfully  performed  in  this  last  Impression." 

KC.   (ucHEN.CRIPPS,) 

•Oricinating,  perhaps,  in  a  note.  p.  448, 6th  edit.  (p.  455  of  the  preeeot).  in  which  a  book  ie  quoted  as  havia; 
been  "  printed  at  Paris  lOM,  §000%  years  after  Barton's  first  edition/*  As,  however,  the  editions  after  that  of 
ledl,  are  re^larlj  marked  in  succession  to  the  eightb,  printed  in  1076,  there  seems  verf  little  reason  to  douM 
that,  in  the  note  above  alluded  to,  either  1QS4  has  been  a  misprint  for  1628,  or  tmtm  years  for  thrtt  years.  The 
Bumerous  typographical  errata  in  other  parts  of  the  work  strongly  aid  this  latter  supposition. 


AceamU  of  the  JhUkor,  it 

The  following  testimonies  of  Ftrious  aatliors  will  serve  to  show  the  estimation 
in  which  this  work  has  been  held : — 

«« The  AiTATOMT  or  Mxu vcHotr,  wherein  the  author  bath  piled  ap  Tarietj  of  mach  excellent 
teming.  Scarce  anj  book  of  philology  in  our  land  hathf  in  so  short  a  time,  passed  so  many 
editions.**— Ftt/fer'a  Worthies,  fol.  16. 

«<  Tis  a  book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time,  and  are  pot 
to  a  push  for  invention,  may  fnrnish  themselves  with  nlatter  for  common  or  scholastical  diKoarse 
and  writing.'* —  Wood's  Athense  Oxoniensis,  vol.  L  p.  628.  2d  edit. 

«If  yon  never  saw  Bubtov  upov  Mkljivoholt,  printed  1676, 1  pray  look  into  it,  and  read 
the  ninth  page  of  his  Preface,  <Democritus  to  the  Reader.'  There  is  something  there  whict| 
touches  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you,  as  the  pleasantest,  the  most 
learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  the  beginning 
of  George  the  First,  were  not  a  little  beholden  to  him."  —  ArchbUhop  Herring's  Leiters,  12mo» 
ir/7.p.  149. 

«BuiiToir's  AwAToxT  or  Msiaitcroit,  he  (Br.  John8on^  said,  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise." — BosweiCs  Life  of  Johnson,  voL  i. 
p.  580.  Svo.  ediL 

**B0BTO3r's  Akatoxt  or  Mslaitcholt  is  a  valuable  book,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  «Itis,  per- 
hapa,  overloaded  with  quotation.  But  there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton  says 
when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind." — IbidL  vol  ii.  p.  325. 

<•  It  will  be  no  detrsction  from  the  powers  of  Milton's  original  genius  and  invention,  to  remark, 
that  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  the  subject  of  U Allegro  and  II  Penseroso,  together  with  some 
particular  thoughts,  expressions,  and  rhymes,  more  especially  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between  these 
two  dispositions,  from  a  forgotten  poem  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  Bubtob's  Aitatoxt  or 
MELAircHoi.T,  entitled,  *The  Author's  Abstract  of  Melancholy;  or,  A  Dialogue  between  Pleasure 
an(l  Pain.'  Here  pain  is  melancholy.  It  was  written,  as  I  conjecture,  about  the  year  1600.  I 
will  make  no  apology  for  abstracting  and  citing  as  much  of  this  poem  as  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove,  to  a  discerning  reader,  how  fsr  it  had  taken  possession  of  Milton's  mind.  The  measure 
will  appear  to  be  the  same ;  and  that  our  author  was  at  least  an  attentive  reader  of  Burton's  book, 
may  be  already  concluded  from  the  traces  of  resemblance  which  I  have  incidentally  noticed  in 
passing  through  the  V Allegro  and  U  Penseroso,'* — After  extracting  the  lines,  Mr.  Warton  adds, 
«  as  to  the  very  elaborate  work  to  which  these  visionary  verses  are  no  unsuitable  introduction,  the 
writer's  variety  of  learning,  his  quotations  from  scsrce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry  sparkling 
with  rude  writ  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellsneous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and 
illustrations,  and,  perhaps,  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncommon 
qusintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it,  even  to  modern  readers,  a  valuable  repository  of 
amusement  and  information." — Warton' s  Milton,  2d  edit  p.  94. 

«<  Thb  Aitatoxt  or  MsiAircHOLT  is  a  book  which  has  been  universslly  read  and  admired. 
This  work  is,  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  'a  cento;'  bat  it  is  a  very 
ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent ;  but  if  he  had  made 
more  use  of  bis  invention  and  less  of  his  commonplace-book,  his  work  would  perhaps  have  been 
more  valuable  than  it  is.  He  is  generally  free  from  the  affected  language  and  ridiculous  metaphors 
which  disgrace  most  of  the  books  of  his  time." — Granger's  Biographical  History, 

•*  Bubtok'b  Abatoxt  or  Mxlaitcholt,  a  book  once  the  favourite  of  the  learned  and  the 
witty,  and  a  source  of  surreptitious  learning,  though  written  on  a  regular  plan,  consists  chiefly 
of  quotations  :  the  author  has  honestly  termed  it  a  cento.  He  collects,  under  every  division,  the 
opinions  of  a  multitude  of  writers,  without  regard  to  chronological  ordert  and  has  too  often  the 
modesty  to  decline  the  interposition  of  his  own  sentiments.  Indeed  the  bulk  of  his  materisls 
generally  overwhelms  him.  In  the  course  of  his  folio  he  has  contrived  to  treat  a  great  variety 
of  topics,  that  seem  veiy  loosely  connected  with  the  general  subject ;  and,  like  Bayle,  when  ho 
starts  a  favourite  train  of  quotstions,  he  does  not  scruple  to  let  the  digression  outrun  the  principal 
question.  Thus,  from  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  military  discipline,  from  inland  navigation  to 
the  morality  of  dancing-schools,  every  thing  is  discussed  and  determined." — Ferriai's  Ulustrationt 
of  Sterne,  p.  58.  • 
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X  Accomd  cf  (he  Jhahor. 

«The  sfcbnaH  which  BvmTOir  displays  oceisionally,  and  his  iodalgeooe  of  playfal  digiMaions 
firom  the  most  serioos  discasrions,  often  give  his  style  an  air  of  familiar  oonvemtion,  notwith- 
standing the  laborioos  colleetions  which  supply  his  text  He  was  capable  of  writing  ezoeOent 
poetry,  bat  he  seems  to  have  cultivated  this  talent  too  little.  The  English  verws  prefixed  to  his 
book,  which  possess  beautiful  imagery,  and  great  sweetness  of  versification,  have  been  frequently 
published.  His  Latin  elegiac  verMs  addressed  to  his  book,  shew  a  very  agreeable  torn  §n 
raiileiy."— i5td  p.  58. 

**  When  the  force  of  the  subject  opens  his  own  vdn  of  prose,  we  discover  valuable  sense  and 
brilliant  expression.  Such  is  his  account  of  the  first  feelings  of  melancholy  persons^  written, 
probably,  from  his  own  experience.''    [See  p.  154,  of  the  present  edition.] — IbUL  p.  60. 

«  During  a  pedantic  age,  fike  that  in  whidi  Bustov's  production  appeared,'  it  must  have  been 
emmently  serviceable  to  writers  of  many  descriptions.  Hence  the  unl«imed  might  furnish  them- 
selves with  appropriate  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whilst  men  of  letters  would  find  their  enquiries 
shortened,  by  knowing  where  they  might  Ic3k  for  what  both  ancients  and  modemr  had  advanced 
on  the  subject  of  human  passions.  I  confess  my  inability  to  point  out  any  other  Englirii  author 
who  has  so  largely  dealt  in  apt  and  original  quotation." —  Mantuenpt  note  of  the  late  George 
SteevenSf  Eeq^  in  his  copy  of  Th  AirATOxx  ov  Melaitcholt. 


(^•) 


DEHOGRITUS  JUNIOR  AD  UfiRUM  SUUM. 


Vaob  lilmr,  qnalis,  non  auflim  dioere,  foBliz, 

Te  nisi  foBlicem  fecerit  Alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quaacanque  per 
oras, 

Et  Genium  Domini  iac  imitere  tui. 
I  blmdaa  inter  Charites,  mystamque  salata 

Mnsanim  quemvia,  ai  tibi  lector  erit. 
Kara  colas,  urbem,  aubeaare  paiatia  regum, 

Sobmiaa^,  placide,  te  aine  dente  geraa. 
Nobilia,  aut  ai  quia  te  fortS  inapezerit  heroa, 

Da  te  morigermn,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Eat  quod  Nobilitaa,  eat  quod  deaideret  heroa, 

Gratior  h«c  foraan  charta  placere  poteat. 
Si  quia  moroeua  Cato,  tetricuaque  Senator, 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  ridere  velit, 
SiTe  magiatratoa,  turn  te  reverenter  h^to ; 

Sed  nullna ;  muacaa  non  capiunt  Aquilao. 
Non  Tacat  hia  tempua  fugitivum  impendfere 
nugia, 

Nee  talea  cupio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gratia  caau  diTerterit  iatuc, 

Illoatria  domina,  aut  te  Comitiaaa  legat : 
Eat  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  foraitan  illia, 

Ingerere  hia  noli  te  modd,  pande  tamen. 
At  ai  virgo  tuaa  dignabitur  inclyta  chartaa 

Taogere,  aive  achedia  hiereat  ilia  tula : 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  quedam  folia  eaae  me- 
mento 

Conreniant  oculia  quae  magia  apta  auia. 
Si  generoaa  ancilla  tuoe  aut  alma  puella 

Viaura  eat  ludoa,  annue,  pande  lubena. 
Die  ntinaro  nunc  ipae  meua*  (nam  diligit  iataa) 

In  praeaena  eaaet  conapiciendua  herua. 
Ignotoa  notuave  mihi  de  gente  togat& 

Sire  aget  in  ludia,  pulpita  aive  colet, 
Shre  in  LyccBO,  et  nugaa  eTolverit  iataa, 

Si  quaadam  mendaa  viderit  inapiciena. 
Da  Teniam  Authori,  dicee ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Ezpungi,  que  jam  diaplicuisae  aciat. 
Sive    Melancholicua   quisquam,    aeu    blandua 
Amator, 

Aulicua  aut  Civia,  aeu  bend  comptua  Equea 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tutd  te  crede  legenti, 

Mnlta  iatic  foraan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Qood  iugiat,  caveat,  quodque   amplezabitur, 
lata 

Pagina  fortaaaia  promere  multa  poteat. 
At  ai  quia  Medicua  coram  te  aiatet,  amice 

Fac  drcumapectd,  et  te  aine  labe  geraa : 


Inyeniet  namque   ipae   meia  quoque   plurima 
acriptia, 

Non  leve  aubaidium  quis  aibi  foraan  erunt. 
Si  quia  Cauaidicua  chartaa  impingat  in  iataa, 

Nil  mihi  vobiacum,  peaaima  turba  Tale ; 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonua,  et  juria  aine  fraude  peritua, 

Tum  legat,  et  foraan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quia  cordatua,  facilia,  lectorque  benignua   * 

Hue  oculoa  yertat,  qus  velit  ipae  legat ; 
Candidua  ignoacet,  metuaa  nil,  pande  libenter, 

Ofienaua  mendia  non  erit  ille  tuia, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.    Venit  ai  Rhetor  ineptua, 

Limata  et  teraa,  et  qui  bend  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citua  librum ;  nulla  hie  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Ofiendent  atomachum  que  minua  apta  auum. 
At  ai  quia  non  ezimiua  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue ;  namque  iatic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Noa  aumua  e  numero,  nullua  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquua  Vatea  quilibet  eaae  nequit. 
Si  Criticua  Lector,  tumidua  Cenaorque  moleatua, 

Zoilua  et  Momua,  ai  rabioaa  cohora : 
Ringe,  freme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  ma- 
lignia 

Si  occurrat  aannia  invidioea  auia : 
Fac  fugias ;  ai  nulla  tibi  ait  copia  eundi, 

Contemnea,  tacitd  acommata  quaeque  ferea. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuaa  gannitibua  auraa 

Impleat,  baud  curea ;  hia  placuiaae  nefaa. 
Varum  age  ai  foraan  divertat  pnrior  hoapea, 

Cuique  aalea,  ludi,  diapliceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  aordea,  laacivaque :  dioea, 

Lasciva  eat  Domino  et  Maaa  jocoaa  tuo, 
Nee  laaciva  tamen,  ai  penaitet  omne ;  aed  esto ; 

Sit  laaciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  eat. 
Barbarua,  indoctiiaque  rudia  apectator  in  iatam 

Si  meaaem  intrudat,  fuate  fiigabia  eum, 
Fungum  pelle  procul  (jubeo)  nam  quid  mihi 
fimgot 

Conveniunt  atomacho  non  minua  iata  auo. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  leto  omnea  accipe  vultu, 

Quoa,  quae,  vel  qualea,  inde  vel  unde  viroa. 
Gratua  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratisaimua  hoapea 

Quisquia  erit,  facilia  difficiliaque  mihi. 
Nam  ai  culpftrit,  quedam  culpiaae  juvabit, 

Culpando  faciei  me  meliora  aequi. 
Sed  ai  laud&rit,  neque  laudibua  efferar  ullia. 

Sit  aatia  hiace  maiia  oppoauiaae  bonum. 
HsBC  9unt  que  noatro  placuit  mandare  libello, 

Et  que  dimittena  dicere  juaait  Herua. 


•  H«e  comic*  dieu  cava  ae  mal*  caplaa. 


(«S) 


DEMOGBITUS  JUNIOR  .TO  HIS  BOOK. 


PA&APHXA9IIC  MSTRICAL  TftAJTSLATIOlT. 


Go  forth  my  book  mto  the  open  day ; 

Happy,  if  made  ao  by  ita  garish  eye. 
O'er  earth'a  wide  aurfaoe  ti^  thy  vagrant  way, 

To  imitate  thy  maater'a  genioa  try. 
The  Gracea  three,  the  Moaea  nine  aalate, 

iShould  thoae  who  love  them  try  to  con  thy  lore. 
The  country,  city  aeek,  grand  thrones  to  boot. 

With  gentle  coorteay  humbly  bow  before. 
Should  nobles  gallant,  aoldiers  frank  and  brave 

Seek  thy  acquaintanoe,hail  their  firat  advance : 
From  twitch  of  care  thy  pleasant  vein  may  save, 

May  laughter  cause  or  wisdom  give  perchance. 
Some  aurly  Gato,  Senator  auatere. 

Haply  may  wish  to  peep  into  thy  book : 
Seem  very  nothing — tremble  and  revere : 

No  forceful  eagles,  butterflies  e'er  look. 
They  love  not  thee :  of  them  then  little  seek, 

And  wish  for  readers  triflers  like  thyselC 
Of  ludeful  matron  watchful  catch  the  beck. 

Or  goigeouB  countess  full  of  pride  and  pel( 
They  may  say  "  pish !"  and  frown,  and  yet  read 
on: 

Cry  odd,  and  silly,  coarse,  and  yet  amuaing. 
Should  dainty  damaeb  seek  thy  page  to  con. 

Spread  thy  beat  stores :  to  them  be  ne'er  re- 
fusing: 
Say,  £eur  one,  master  lovea  thee  dear  aa  life ; 

Would  he  were  here  to  gaze  on  thy  sweet  look. 
Should  known  or  unknown  student,  freed  from 
strife 

Of  logic  and  the  achoola,  explore  my  book : 
Cry  mercy  critic,  and  thy  book  withhold: 

Be  aome  few  errors  pardon'd  though  observ'd : 
An  humble  author  to  implore  makes  bold. 

Thy  kind  indulgence,  even  undeaerv'd. 
Should  melancholy  wight  or  pensive  lover, 

Courtier,  snug  cit,  or  carpet  knight  ao  trim 
Our  blossoms  cull,  he'll  find  himself  in  clover. 

Gain  sense  from  precept,  laughter  from  our 
whim. 
Should  learned  leech  with  solemn  air  unfold 

Thy  leaves,  beware,  be  civil,  and  be  wise : 
Thy  volume  many  precepts  sage  may  hold, 

Hia  well  fraught  head  may  find  no  trifling  prize. 
Should  crafty  lawyer  trespass  on  our  ground, 

Caitifis  avaunt !  disturbing  tribe  away ! 
Unless  (white  crow)  an  honest  one  be  found ; 

He'll  better,  wiser  go  for  what  we  say. 
Should  some  ripe  scholar,  gentle  and  benign, 
^   With  candour,  care ,  and  judgment  thee  peruse: 


Thy  faulta  to  kind  oblivion  he'll  ooneign ; 

Nor  to  thy  merit  will  his  praise  refuae. 
Thou  may'at  be  searched  for  polish'd  worda  and 
verse 

By  flippant  spouter,  emptiest  of  praters : 
Tell  him  to  seek  them  in  some  mawkish  verse : 

My  periods  all  are  rough  as  nutmeg  graters. 
The  doggerel  poet,  wishing  thee  to  read. 

Reject  not ;  let  him  glean  thy  jests  and  stories. 
Hia  brother  I,  of  lowly  aembling  breed: 

Apollo  grants  to  few  Parnassian  gloriea. 
Menac'd  by  critic  with  sour  furrowed  brow, 

Momus  or  Troilua  or  Scotch  reviewers 
Ruffle  your  heckle,  grin  and  growl  and  vow : 

Ill-natured  foes  you  thus  will  find  the  fewer. 
When  fottl-mouth'd  senseless  railers  cry  thee 
down,  • 

Reply  not :  fly,  and  show  the  rogues  thy  stem : 
They  are  not  worthy  even  of  a  frown: 

Good  taste  or  breeding  they  can  never  learn ; 
Or  let  them  clamour,  turn  a  callous  ear. 

As  though  in  dread  of  some  harsh  donkey'a 
bray. 
If  chid  by  censor,  friendly  though  severe. 

To  such  explain  and  turn  thee  not  away. 
Thy  vein,  says  he  perchance,  is  all  too  free ; 

Thy  smutty  language  auita  not  learned  pen : 
Reply,  Good  Sir,  throughout,  the  context  aee ; 

Thought  chastens  thought ;  so  prithee  judge 
again. 
Besides,  although  my  master's  pen  may  wander 

Through  devious  paths,  by  which  it  ought  not 
stray, 
His  life  is  pure,  beyond  the  breath  of  slander : 

So  pardon  grant ;  'tis  merely  but  his  way. 
Some  rugged  ruffian  makea  a  hideous  rout — 

Brandish  thy  cudgel,  threaten  him  to  baate ; 
The  filthy  fungus  far  from  thee  cast  out ; 

Such  noxious  banquets  never  suit  my  taste. 
Yet,  calm  and  cautious  moderate  thy  ire, 

Be  ever  courteous  should  the  case  allow— 
Sweet  malt  is  ever  made  by  gentle  fire  : 

Warm  to  thy  friends,  give  all  a  civil  bow. 
Even  censure  sometimes  teaches  to  improve, 

Slight  frosts  have  often  cured  too  rank  a  crop. 
So,  candid  blame  my  spleen  shall  never  move, 

For  skilful  gard'ncrs  wayward  branches  lop. 
Go  then,  my  book,  and  bear  my  words  in  mind ; 
Guides  safe  at  once,  and  pleasant  them  you'll 
find. 


(«Ui) 


THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


Tev  distinct  Squares  here  seen  apart, 
Are  joined  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 


I. 


Old  Democritas  under  a  tree, 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee ; 
About  him  hang  there  many  features. 
Of  Cats,  Dogs  and  such  like  creatures. 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy, 
The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Over  his  head  appears  the  sky. 
And  Satom  Loitl  of  mehmcholy. 

n. 
To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jealousy, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 
A  Kingfisher,  a  Swan,  an  Hem, 
Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern, 
Two  roaring  Bulls  each  other  hie, 
To  assault  concerning  yenery. 
Symbols  are  these ;  I  say  no  more. 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that's  afore. 

HI. 
The  next  of  solitariness, 
A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat :  Buck  and  Doe, 
Hares,  Conies  in  the  desert  go : 
Bats,  Owls  the  shady  bowers  over, 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  If 't  be  not  as  't  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

IV. 

I'th*  under  column  there  doth  stand 

Inawwrato  with  folded  hand; 

Down  bangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite. 

Some  ditty  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie, 

As  symptoms  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th*  nose. 

T. 

Hfpoamdriaeut  leans  on  his  arm, 
Wind  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm. 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows, 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  him  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  irom's  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn's  aspects  signify. 
You  see  them  portray'd  in  the  sky. 


VI. 


Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 
A  superstitious  man  you  see  t 
He  fiuBts,  prays,  on  his  Idol  ftxt. 
Tormented  hope  and  fear  betwixt :  ' 

For  Hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Than  thou  dost  Heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soul,  I  pity  thee. 
What  Stan  incline  thee  so  to  be  ff 

VII. 

But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight. 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie, 
And  roan  amain  he  knowa  not  why! 
Observe  him ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
His  picture  keeps  still  in  thy  presence; 
'Twixt  him  and  thee,  there's  no  diflerence. 

VIII,  iz. 
Borage  and  HdUhor  fill  two  scenes. 
Sovereign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart, 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smart ; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  Soul  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assay'd. 

z. 
Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wean, 
His  image  to  the  world  appean. 
His  mind  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Though  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this :  if  you  must  know, 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scofl'at  it, 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command,  Reader,  adieu. 


(«iT) 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  A«a^St. 


Whsit  I  go  nmsing  all  alone 
Thinking  of  divers  things  fore-known. 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  air. 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  fear, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  foUy, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  I  have  ill  done, 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tjrrannise, 
Fear  and  sorrow  i^e  surprise, 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  mores  very  slow. 
All  my  grie&  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  mad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soul  with  happiness. 
All  my  joys  besides  are  folly, 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mone, 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soul  ensonce, 
All  my  grieis  to  this  are  jblly. 
None  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see, 
Sweet  music,  wondrous  melody. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there  ;  the  world  is  mine, 
Kare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
Whate'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasy 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes. 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes. 
Doleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismal  soul  afirights. 
All  my  grieis  to  this  are  jolly, 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Methinks  I  court,  methinks  I  kiss, 
Methinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistress. 

0  blessed  days,  O  sweet  content, 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  more, 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  recount  love's  many  frights, 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  ni^tSv 
My  jealous  fits ;  O  mme  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  'tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soul  can  prove. 

All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne*er  well  >ut  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacy. 
No  Gem,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
'Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  find  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scene  is  tumM,  my  joys  are  gone. 
Fear,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  ore  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  roehincholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  king, 
I  ravisht  am:  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  than  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toys  time  to  beguile  f 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  folly, 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
I'll  change  my  state  with  any  wretch. 
Thou  canst  from  gaol  or  dunghill  fetch ; 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell ! 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife ; 
AU  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  damn'd  as  meUmcholy. 


(16) 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 

TO  THE  READER. 


^«M^^«A^«^AMM»<«*M«««^^A«V« 


GENTLE  reader,  I  presume  thou  wilt  be  very  inqoisitiTe  to  know  what  antic  or 
personate  actor  thus  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes  upon  this  conunon  theatre,  to 
the  world's  view,  arrogating  another  man's  name;  whence  he  is,  why  he  doth  it,  and 
what  he  hath  to  say;  although,  as  'he  said,  Primum  si  noluero^  rum  respondebo^  quis 
coaetunts  est?  I  am  a  free  man  bom,  and  may  choose  whether  I  will  tell;  who  can 
compel  me  ?  If  I  be  uiged,  1  will  as  roidily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  'Plutarch,  when 
a  curious  fellow  would  needs  know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Q^um  vides  velaiam^ 
quid  inquiris  in  rem  ahsconditamf  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not 
know  what  was  in  it  Seek  not  afler  that  which  is  hid ;  if  the  contents  please  thee, 
^'and  be  for  thy  use,  suppose  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt  to  be  the 
Author;"  I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Tet  in  some  sort  to  give  thee  satisfac- 
tion, which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will  show  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name, 
title,  and  subject  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by  reason  of 
it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satire,  some  ridiculous  treatise  (as  I 
myself  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenet,  or  paradox  of  the  earth's  motion, 
of  infinite  worlds,  in  infimto  vacuoy  ex  forttdtd  atamorum  coUisione^  in  an  infinite 
waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes  in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus 
held,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Lucippus  of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived 
by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some  others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  always  an  ordinary 
custom,  as  ^Geliius  observes,  ^  for  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absui^ 
and  insolent  fictions,  under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to 
get  themselves  credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,"  as  artificers 
usually  do,  JVooo  qtd  marmari  ascribunt  Praxatilem  suo.    Tie  not  so  with  me. 

>  Nod  bic  Centaanis,  non  Oorgonas,  Harpyatqne      I        No  Centaurs  here,  or  Gorgons  look  to  find, 
Invenles,  liomlncm  paftlna  nostra  aaplt.  |        My  subject  la  of  man  and  human  kind. 


Thou  thyself  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

'  Qnicquld  affunt  homines,  votom,  ttmor,  Ira,  voluptas,  |   Whatever  men  do,  vows,  fears.  In  Ire,  In  sport, 
Gaodia,  diMursiia,  nostrl  farrago  libelil.  |   Jojs,  wand'rings,  are  the  sum  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus,  Mercu- 
rius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercury,  'Democritus  Christianus,  &c.;  although 
there  be  some  other  circiunstances  for  which  I  have  masked  myself  under  this  vizard, 
and  some  peculiar  respect  which  I  cannot  so  well  express,  until  I  have  set  down  a 
brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what  he  was,  with  an  Epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  ^Hippocrates  and  ^Laertius,  was  a  little  wearish 
old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in  his  latter  days,"*  and 
much  given  to  solitariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in  his  age,  ^^cocevus  with  Socrates, 
wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last,  and  to  a  private  life :  wrote  many  excellent 
works,  a  great  divine,  according  to  the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician, 
a  politician,  an  excellent  mathematician,  as  '^Diacosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works 
do  witness.  He  was  much  delighted  with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  ''Columella, 
and  often  I  find  him  cited  by  "Constantiaus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject.  He 
knew  the  natures,  dififerences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as  some  say, 
could  ^  understand  the  tunes  and  voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he  was  amnifariam 
doetusy  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student ;  and  to  the  intent  he  might  better  contem- 

1  SeB«ca   in    ludo   in   mortem    Claudii    Ctosarls.  •  Hip.  Epist.  Dameget.          •  Laert.  lib  9.          »  Hor- 

•  Lih.  da  Curlosiiate.             *  Mod6  httc  tlbi  usul  sint,  .  tulo  sibi  cellulam  seligens,  Iblque  seipsum  includeiis, 

foenvta  AQctorem  flnglto.    Wecker.          <  Lib.  10,  c.  vlxitsolitarius.         i' Floruit  Olymptade  80;  700  annis 

It.    ll«lta  k  maid  ferlatls  In  Democrltl  nomine  com-  post  Trolam.       >>  Diacos.  quod  cunctls  operlbus  faclld 

■eau  data,  nobUitatis,  anctoritatlsque  ejus  perftigio  ezcelllt.  LaSrt.         "  Col.  lib.  1.  c.  1.         i«  Const,  lib. 

auatltaa.          sMartlallSjIlb.  10,epigr.  14.        cJuv.  de  a«(ric.  passim.            »  Volucrum  voces  at  Unguas 

■ak  i.            V  Anth.  PeU  Besseo  edit.  Colonic,  1610.  intelligere  se  diclt  Abderluns  Ep.  )Ilp. 


16  Democritus  io  (he  Reader , 

plate,  *I  find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age 
voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  and  '^writ  of  every  subject, 
JVTAi/  in  tato  opi/icio  naiurcR^  de  quo  non  scripsU.^  A  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  pro- 
found conceit ;  and  to  attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled 
to  f^pt  and  ^Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  "^^  admired  of  some,  despised  of 
others."  After  a  wandering  life,  he  settled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was 
sent  for  thither  to  be  their  hiw-maker,  Recorder,  or  town-clerk,  as  some  will ;  or  as 
others,  he  was  there  bred  and  bom.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last  in  a 
garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  private  life, 
^'*  saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  ""and  laugh  heartily  at 
such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he  saw."  Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 
But  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  reference  do  I 
usurp  his  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto  him  for  aught  I 
have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do  not  presume  to  make  any 
parallel,  AnlixtaJt  mihi  millihus  trecentisj  ^parvus  mm,  nuUus  ram,  altum  nee  spiroj 
nee  spero,  Tet  thus  much  I  will  say  of  myself,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspi- 
cion of  pride,  or  self-conceit,  I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  liife, 
mihi  et  musis  in  the  University,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectam 
fere  to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  up  most  part  in  my  study.  For  I  have  been 
Drought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe,^  augustissimo  collegto^ 
and  can  brag  with  '^  Jovius,  almost,  in  ea  luce  domicilii  Vacieanif  totius  orbis  cele^ 
berrimi,  per  37  annos  muUa  opportunaque  didici ;"  for  thirty  years  I  have  continued 

Shaving  the  use  of  as  good  "libraries  as  ever  he  had)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  there- 
ore  loth,  either  by  living  as  a  drone,  to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of 
so  learned  and  noble  a  society,  or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonour- 
able to  such  a  royal  and  ample  foundation.  Something  I  have  done,  though  by  my 
profession  a  divine,  yet  turbine  rapiue  ingenii^  as  ''he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit,  an 
unconsta^t,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a  superficial 
skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in  omnHms^  nullus  in  sin^ 
gulis^  which  '^  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^Ldpsius  approves  and  furthers,  *^as  fit 
to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a  slave  of  one  science,  or  dwell  alto- 
gether in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  to  rove  abroad,  centum  puer  artium^  to  have 
an  oar  in  every  man's  boat,  to  *^  taste  of  every  dish,  and  sip  of  every  cup,"  which, 
saith  "Montaigne,  was  well  performed  by  Aristotle,  and  his.  learned  countryman 
Adrian  Tumebus.  This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever 
had,  and  like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  I 
have  followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complain,  and  truly, 
qui  ubique  es/,  nusquam  est^^  which  ^Gesner  did  in  modesty,  that  I  have  read  many 
books,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method ;  I  have  confusedly  tumbled 
over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries,  with  small  profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory, 
judgment.  I  never  travelled  but  in  map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts 
have  freely  expatiated,  as  having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of 
Cosmography.  "^  Saturn  was  lonl  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &C.,  and  Mars  prin- 
cipal significator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  my  ascendant;  both  fortunate 
in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich ;  tUhil  est^  nihil  deest^  I  have 
little,  I  want  notliing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater  preferment  as  I 
could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it,  I  have  a  competence  (laus  Deo)  from  my 
noble  and  munificent  patrons,  though  I  live  still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus 
in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastic  life,  ipse  mihi  tJieatrum^  sequestered  from  those  tu- 
mults and  troubles  of  the  world,  BU  tanquam  in  specula  positus^  (*as  he  said)  in  some 
— — — — — — ■       '  ^  ■  1,1 

M  Sabellkni  ezempl.,  lib.  10.  Ocallt  le  piivavU,  at  me-  i  Hto  I.  *>  Keeper  of  oar  eollege  tibrarj,  lately  re- 

lloi  contcmplatioDi  operam  daret,  sublimi  rir  ingenio,  i  vived  bj  Ottao  Ntcolson,  Eaqulre.  "  ficaliger. 

profunde  coyilationif,  Jbc.  i^  Naturalla,  moralia,    *  Bomebodj  in  eTerytbinf,  nobody  In  each  tbinf. 

matbenatlea,  llberalea   dbelpllnaa,  artiumque  om*    » In  Tbeat.  »  Phil.  Stoic.  11.  dMf.  8.    I>ogBia  cu- 

niuni  perltiam  callebat.  *»  Nothing  in  natare'a    pidii  et  curiotli  ingenili  imprimendum.  at  alt  tails  qui 


power  to  contrive  of  which   be  has  not  written. 


nnlli  rei  aerriat^attt  ezactd  nnum  atiquid  elaboret,  alls 


»  Vent  Athenas,  et  nemo  me  noWt.  *  Idem  con-  I  neg llgene,  at  artiflcee,  ibc.  *>  I>elibare  gratnm  de 

tamptul  et  admiration!  habitoa.  *i  Solebat  ad    quocunqae  clbo,  et  plttisare  de  qaocuDque  dirtio  Ja<- 

portam  ambulare,  et  Inde,  ibe.         Hip.  Ep-  Dameg.    condum.  "  Eaaaya,  lib.  9.  ■  Ho  that  to 


"Perpetuoriaa  palmonero  agttare  aolebat  Democrltai.  {  everywhere  la  nowhere.  *•  Prcfbt.  blbliothee« 

Jav.  Sat.  7.         *  Non  sum  dlgnus  prcatare  matclla. '  ■  Ambo  Ibrtea  et'  fortunati.  Mars  Idem  magteterll  do- 
Mart.        M  Christ  Church  In  Oxford.  >  Prcfot.  ;  minus  Juzta  prhnam  Leovltii  reguUm.        *  Henaliis. 
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high  place  above  you  all,  like  Stoicus  Sapiens,  omnia  saeula^  praterita  presentiaque 
vidensjftno  velut  intuitu^  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others  ''run,  ride, 
tiinnoij,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  country,  far  from  those  wrangling 
lawsuits,  aula  vanitatenij  fori  amhitionem^  ridere  mecum  soleo :  I  laugh  at  all,  "^only 
secure,  lest  my  suit  go  amiss,  my  ships  perish,  com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay, 
I  have  no  wife  nor  children  good  or  bad  to  provide  for.     A  mere  spectator  of  other 
men's  fortunes  and  adventures,  and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which  methinks  are 
diversely  presented  unto  me,  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.    I  hear  new  news 
every  day,  and  those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  theAs, 
murders,  massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns 
taken,  cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany,  Turkey,  Persia,  Poland,  &.C.,  daily  musters 
and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles  fought, 
so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwrecks,  piracies  and  sea-fights ;  peace,  leagues, 
stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms.    A  vast  confusion  of  vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts, 
petitions,  lawsuits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations,  complaints,  grievances  are  daily 
brought  to  our  ears.    New  books  every  day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole 
catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts,  new  paradoxes,  opinions,  schisms,  heresies^  con- 
troversies in  philosophy,  religion,  &c.    Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings, 
mammeries,  entertainments,  jubilees,  embassies,  tilts  and   tournaments,  trpphies, 
triumphs,  revels,  sports,  plays:  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  villanies  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials,  deaths 
of  princes,  new  discoveries,  expeditions,  now  comical,  then  tragical  matters.    To-day 
^  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers  created,  to-morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed, 
and  then  again   of  fresh  honours  conferred ;  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned ; 
one  purchase th,  another  breaketh :  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt ;  now 
plen^,  then  again  dearth  and  famine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs, 
weeps,  &c.     Thus  J  daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public  news,  amidst 
the  gallantry  and  misery  of  tlie  world ;  jollity,  pride,  perplexities  and  cares,  simplicity 
and  viilany ;  subtlety,  knavery,  candour  and  integrity,  mutually  mixed  and  ofi^ring 
themselves ;  I  rub  on  privus  privatus ;  as  I  have  still  lived,  so  I  now  continue,  sIcUu 
quo  priusj  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine  own  domestic  discontents :  saving  that 
sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar^  as  Diogenes  went  into  the  city,  and  Democritus  to  the 
haven  to  see  fashions,  I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into 
the  world,  and  could  not  choose  but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sagax 
observatory  ac  simplex  recUaior^  not  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  wiQi  a 
mixed  passion. 

*  BUem  lepd,  Jocum  vettri  movAre  tumoltna. 

Ye  wretched  inlmicii,  whoBo  fond  hcati  have  been, 
How  oil!  the  objeeu  of  my  mirih  and  apleeii. 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satirically  tax  with  Menippus, 
lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I  was  *^p€tulanii  spkne  chachinno^  and  then 
a^ain,  ^urere  bilis  jecur^  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that  abuse  which  I  could  not 
mend.  In  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sympathize  with  him  or  them.  His  for 
no  such  respect  I  shroud  myself  under  his  name ;  but  either  in  an  unknown  habit  to 
assume  a  little  more  liberty  and  freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for 
that  reason  and  only  respect  which  Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  Epistle  to 
Damegetus,  wherein  he  doth  express,  how  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found 
Democritus  in  his  garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  **  under  a  shady  bower,  **with 
a  book  on  his  knees,  busy  at  his  study,  sometimes  writing,  sometimes  walking. 
The  subject  o£  his  book  was  melancholy  and  madness ;  about  him  lay  the  carcases 
of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomised ;  not  that  he  did  con- 
temn God^s  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out  the  seat  of  this  atra 
ij '«,  or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  was  engendered  in  men's  bodies, 
to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  and  by  his  writings  and  observation 


*  Calide  ambientea,  soUcile  litigaotet,  aat  misere  ei- 
cUe2ite«,  voce*,  atrepitam  cootentionea,  &c.  »  Cyp. 
ad  DonaL  Unice  aecurus,  ne  excidam  in  foro,  aut  in 
fasai  Indieo  bonbi  eluai,  de  dote  filic,  patrimonio  filii 
&•«  aiun  aolicitiu.  **  Not  no  aairacioua  an  ob- 

•enrer  as  atmple  a  narrator.  ^  Hot.  Ep.  lib.  1. 

Xix^SO.         «*Per.  A  laughter  with  8  patulanl  spleen. 


3 


b2 


^  nor.  lib.  1,  aat.  9.  ^  Secundum  nxsnia  locuaerat 
frondoiia  populii  opacust  ritibusque  aponte  natle, 
tenuis  prope  aqua  defluebat,  placide  murmurana,  ubl 
aedile  et  domua  Democriti  conspidebatur.  **  Ipae 

composite  considebat,  super  genua  Tolumen  babena, 
et  utrinqne  alia  patentia  parata,  dissectaqne  antmalla 
cumulaiim  strata,  quorum  riacera  rimabatur. 
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^  teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it  Which  good  intent  of  his,  Hippocrates 
highly  commended :  Democritus  Junior  is  therefore  bold  to  imitate,  and  because  he 
left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi  siiccenluriator  Democriti^  to  revive  again, 
prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend  your 
gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  produce  many  sober 
treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts  carry  more  fantastical 
names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these  days,  to  prefix  a  fantastical  title 
to  a  book  which  b  to  be  sold ;  for,  as  larks  come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain 
readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing^  like  silly  passengers  at  an  antic  picture  in  a 
painter's  shop,  that  will  not  look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And,  indeed,  as  ^Scaliger 
observes,  ^  nothing  more  invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  for,  unthought 
of,  and  sells  better  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,"  turn  maxbne  cwn  novitas  excitat  *^ pa- 
latum, "Many  men,"  saith  Gellius,  "are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptions," 
"  and  able  (as  ^  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loiter  by  the  way  that  went 
in  haste  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down."  For  my  part, 
I  have  honourable  ^precedents  for  this  which  I  have  done:  I  will  cite  one  for  all, 
Anthony  Zara,  Pap.  Epis.,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections,  members,  subsec- 
tions, &c.,  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my  subject,  and 
will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one ;  I  write  of  melancholy,  by 
being  busy  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater  cause  of  melancholy  than 
idleness,  "no  better  cure  than  business,"  as  ^Rhasis  holds :  and  howbeit,  stuUus  labor 
est  ineptiarum^  to  be  busy  in  toys  is  to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca, 
aliud  agere  guatn  ntAiZ,  better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  wrote  therefore*,  and 
busied  myself  in  this  playing  labour,  otiosaq;  diligent  id  ut  vitarem  tarporem  feriandi 
with  Vectius  in  Atacrobius,  alq ;  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium. 

M  Simol  et  Jucunda  et  Idonea  dlcere  vitc, 
Leclorem  delectando  Bimul  atque  monendo. 

Poets  would  profit  or  delight  mankind. 

And  with  the  pleasing  have  th*  Instructive  Joined. 

Profit  and  pleasure,  then,  to  mix  with  art, 
T*  inform  the  Judgment,  nor  ofiTend  the  heart, 
Shall  gain  all  votes. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  "  recite  to  trees,  and  declaim  to 
pillars  for  want  of  auditors :"  as  "  Paulus  .£gineta  ingenuously  confesseth,  "  not  that 
anything  was  unknown  or  omitted,  but  to  exercise  myself,"  which  course  if  some 
took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and  much  better  for  their  souls ;  oi 
peradventure  as  others  do,  for  fame,  to  show  myself  (  Scire  tuum  nihil  est^  nisi  te 
scire  Jioc  sciat  alter),  I  might  be  of  Thucydides'  opinion,  ""to  know  a  thing  and 
not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if  he  knew  it  not."  When  I  first  took  this  task  in 
hand,  et  quod  ait  ^illsj  impellente  genio  negotium  suscepi^  this  I  aimed  at;  ^velut 
lenirem  animum  scrihendo^  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing ;  for  I  had  gravtdum  cor^ 
fmtum  caputs  a  kind  of  imposthurae  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be 
unladen  of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not 
well  refrain,  for  ubi  dolor^  ihi  digitus^  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches.  I  was 
not  a  little  ofiended  with  this  malady,  shall  I  say  my  mistress  "  melancholy, "  my 
^geria,  or, my  malus  genius  f  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung  with  a  scorpion, 
]  would  expel  clavum  clavo^  "comfort  one  sorrow  with  anotlier,  idleness  with  idle- 
ness, ut  ex  viperd  Theriacum^  make  an  antiddte  out  of  that  which  was  the  prime 
cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  "Felix  Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he 
had  some  of  Aristophanes'  frogs  in  his  belly,  still  crying  Breecj  cArex,  coaxj  coax^ 
oop^  oopj  and  for  that  cause  studied  physic  seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part 


«  Cum  mnndiis  extra  ae  sit,  et  mante  eaptns  sit,  et 
fiesciat  se  lansuere,  nt  medelam  adhlbeat.  *  Sca-> 
llger,  Ep.  ad  Patlsonem.  Nihil  magis  lectorem  Invitat 
quam  In  opinatumarsamentum,  neque  vendlbilior  merz 
eat  qu&m  petulans  liber.  *>  Lib.  xx.  c.  11.    Miras 

aequuntur  inscrlptlonum  festivltatas.  »  Prsflit. 

Nat.  Hist.  Patrl  obstetrlcem  parturient!  fiUeaccersentl 
noram  li^icere  possunt.  *  Anatomy  of  Popery, 

Aoatomy  of  immorulhy,  Aagelua  aalaa,  Anatomy  of 


Antimony,  &c.  ■ocont.  I.  4,  c.  9.     Non   eft 

cnra  melior  quftm  labor.  *<  Hor.  De  Arte  Poaet . 

•■  Non  quod  de  novo  quid  addere,  aut  ft  vetcrlbus  prv. 
termissum,  sed  propri«e  exercitationls  causa.  ^  Qai 
novit,  neque  Id  qnod  sentlt  exprimit,  perinde  est  ac  si 
neffciret.  *«  Jovlus  Prcf.  Hist.  m  Erasmas. 

■c  Otlum  otlo  dolorem  dolore  aum  aolatna.  ar  ob- 

iervat.  1. 1. 
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of  Europe  to  ease  himself.    To  do  myself  good  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as 

our  libraries  ^would  afford,  or  my  "private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains. 

And  why  not  ?      Cardan  professeth  he  wrote  his  book,  "De  Consolatione"  after  his 

son^s  death,  to  comfort  himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like 

intent  after  bis  daughter' s  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostor' s  put  out 

in  his  name,  mrhich  Lipsius  probably  suspects.    Concerning  myself,  I  can  peradven* 

ture  afhrm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ""  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of,  I  felt  and 

practised  myself;  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books,  I  mine  by  melancholising." 

Expcrto  crede  Roberto.    Something  I  can  speak  out  of  experience,  (BrumnaMlis  expe^ 

rientia  me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in  the  poet,  ^Hattd  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere 

diKo ;  1  would  help  others  out  of  a  fellow-feeling ;  and,  as  that  virtuous  lady  did 

of  old,  •*"  being  a  leper  herself,  bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,'' 

I  will  spend  my  time  and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common 

good  of  all. 

Yea,  but  yon  will  infer  that  this  is  '^  actum  agere^  an  unnecessary  work,  cramben 

his  eoctam  apponnerCj  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.    To  what  purpose  ? 

**  "Nothing  is  omittecf  that  may  well  be  said,"  so  thought  Lucian  in  the  like  theme. 

How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just  volumes  and  elaborate  tracts  of 

this  subject  ?     No  news  here ;  that  which  I  have  is  stolen  from  others,  ^Dicitque 

mihi  mca  pagina  fur  es.    If  that  severe  doom  of  "Synesius  be  true,  "  it  is  a  greater 

oflience  to  steal  dead  men's  labours,  than  their  clothes,"  what  shall  become  of  most 

writers  ?     I  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  bar  among  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in 

this  kind,  habes  eon/UerUem  reum^  I  am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.    Tis 

most  true,  tenet  insanabile  muUos  seribendi  cacoithes^  and  ""  there  is  no  end  of 

writing  of  books,"  as  the  Wise-man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^  scribbling  age,  especially 

wherein  ""  the  number  of  books  is  without  number,  (as  a  worthy  man  saith,)  presses 

be  oppressed,"  and  out  of  an  itching  humour  that  every  man  hath  to  show  himself, 

**  desirous  of  feme  and  honour  (scribimus  indocti  doctique     ■     )  he  will  write  no 

matter  what,  and  scrape  together  it  boots  not  whence.    '"'"Bewitched  with  this 

desire  of  feme,  etiam  mediis  in  morbis^  to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and 

scaxt^  able  to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  <*'*and  get  themselves  a  name," 

saith  Scaliger, "  though  it  be  to  the  downfall  and  ruin  of  many  others."    To  be 

counted  writers,  scriptores  ut  salutentur^  to  be  thought  and  held  Polumathes  and 

Polyhistor^,  apud  imperiiwn  vulgus  oh  ventasce  nomen  artis^  to  get  a  paper-kingdom : 

nulla  spt  qiuBStus  sed  ampld  famcB^  in  this  precipitate,  ambitious  age,  nunc  ut  est 

s^culiwif  inter  immaturam  erudilionem^  ambitiosum  et  prcBceps  ('tis  ^Scaliger's  cen- 

sare)  ;  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  auditoresj  must  be  masters  and  teachers, 

before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers.    They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam 

iMrmatam^  divine,  human  authors,  rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as 

oar  merchants  do  strange  havens  for  traffic,  write  great  tomes,  Cum  non  sint  re  vera 

fhtctiores^  sed  loquaciores^  whereas  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater 

praters.     They  commonly  pretend  public  good,  but  as  "Gesner  observes,  'tis  pride 

and  vanity  that  eggs  them  on ;  no  news  or  aught  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in 

other  temis.     J^Te  feriarentur  fortasse  typographic  vel  ideo  scribendum  est  aliquid  ut 

Me  rvtisse  testentur.     As  apothecaries  we  make  new  mixtures  every  day,  pour  out 

of  one  vessel  into  another ;  and  as  those  old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the 

world,  to  set  oat  their  bad-sited  Rome,  we  skim  ofi*  tlie  cream  of  other  men's  wits, 

pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tilled  gardens  to  set  out  our  own  sterile  plots. 

Castrani  alios  ut  llbros  sues  per  se  graciles  alieno  adipe  suffardant  (so  ^^  Jovius 

inveighs.)     They  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of  others'  works.    Ineruditi 

furesy  &c.     A  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do  now,  and  yet  feulty  themselves, 


«  M.  Job.  JKons,  oar  Protobib.  Oxon.  M.  Hopper,  M. 
Gathxidge,  Ac  "  Qu>  ilH  andire  et  legere  solent, 

cenim  psrtim  vJdi  egoonet,  alia  geMf,  qun  illl  Uteris, 
tgo  mUitzitdo  didicC  nnne  tos  exiatimate  facta  an 
tea  plarls  vint.  «>Dido  Virg.  "Taught  by  that 

Twwtr  thMt  pities  me,  I  learn  to  pUy  them."  «  Cam- 
itm.  Ipaa  eJepbaotJAsi  corrcpta  elephantiasis  hospicium 
coDrtnuft.  ^  lUada  post  Hoinenim.  «  Nihil 

■tvteriBlMan  qnod  k  quovis  dici  posslt.  •«  Mar- 

tktm  *  MMgim  impium  mortuorum  lueubrationea, 

qtlai  Tirtcg  furmii.  *  ^^l-  °lt.  ^  Libros 


Eunuchi  gignunt,  aterilea  parlant.  «D.  King 

pnefat.  lect.  Jonas,  the  late  right  reverend  Lord  B. 
of  London.  »  Homines  famelid  glorisi  ad  osten- 

utionem  eruditionis  undique  congerunt.  Buchananua. 
'">  Eflfhcinati  etiam  laudia  amore,  itc.  Justus  Baroniua. 
^  Ex  ruinia  aliens  existimationls  sibi  gradum  ad  ftmam 
struunt.  n  Exercit.  288.  "  Omnes  sibi  fhmam 

querunt  et  quovia  modo  in  orbem  spargi  contendunt^ 
ut  aovc  alicnjna  rei  habeantur  auctorea.  Pr«f.  bIblU 
oth.  7«  Prttfat.  hist. 


to 


Democritwt  to  the  Reader. 


'"*  Trium  tiler  arum  homines^  all  thieves ;  they  pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their 
new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung-hills,  and  out  of  ^Democritus'  pit,  as  I  have 
done.  By  which  means  it  comes  to  pass,  ""^  that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are 
full  of  our  putrid  papers,  but  every  close-stool  and  jakcs,  Scribunt  carmina  qua 
legunt  eacantes  ;  they  serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast-meat 
from  burning.  "With  us  in  France,"  saith  "Scaliger,  "every  man  hath  liberty  to 
write,  but  few  ability.  "Heretofore  learning  was  gract^d  by  judicious  scholars,  but 
now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scribblers,"  that  either  write 
for  vain-glory,  need,  to  get  money,  or  as  Parasites  to  flatter  and  collogue  with  some 
great  men,  they  put  out  *^ hurras^  quisquilidsque  ineptiasqtie,  ''Amongst  so  many 
thousand  authora  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of  whom  you  shall  be  any 
whit  better,  but  rather  much  worse,  quihus  inficitur  poiius^  qudm  perficituTy  by  which 
he  is  rather  infected  than  any  way  perfected. 


Qai  talfft  legit. 


Quid  didieit  tandem,  quid  eclt  ntei  somnia,  nngaal 

So  that  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  old)  a  great  book  is  a 
great  mischief.  ^Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  for  their  scrib- 
bling to  no  purpose,  non  inqidt  ah  edendo  deterreo^  modo  novum  aliquid  invenianf^ 
he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new  invention  of  their  own ;  but 
we  weave  the  same  web  stiU,  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again ;  or  if  it  be  a  new 
invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  wliich  idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to 
read,  and  who  so  cannot  invent  ?  ^"  He  must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scrib- 
bling age  can  forge  nothing.  ^Princes  show  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  build- 
ings, soldiera  their  manhood,  and  scholars  vent  their  toys ;"  they  must  read,  they 
must  hear  whether  they  will  or  no. 


"f  Et  quodeunqne  eemel  chartis  HleTerit,  omnea 
Oestiet  &  furno  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueroe  et  anus— 


What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know. 
Old  wives  and  children  as  they  come  and  go. 


"  What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out,"  as  Pliny  complains  to 
Sossius  Sinesius.  ""This  April  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited."  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frankfort  Marts, 
our  domestic  Marts  brought  out  >  Twice  a  year,  ""  ProferurU  se  nova  ingenia  et 
ostentant^  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to  sale,  magno  conatu  nihil  agimus. 
So  that  which  ^Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  reformation  be  not  had,  by  some 
Prince's  Edicts  and  grave  Supervisors,  to  restrain  this  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infi- 
nitum. Quis  tarn  avidus  Ubrorum  helluo^  who  can  read  them  ?  As  already,  we 
shall  have  a  vast  Chaos  and  confusion  of  books,  we  are  '*  oppressed  with  them,  "our 
eyes  ache  with  reading,  our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part  I  am  one  of  the 
number,  nos  numerus  sumus^  (we  are  mere  cyphers) :  I  do  not  deny  it,  I  have  only 
this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  myself,  Omne  meum^  nUul  meum^  'tis  all  mine,  and  none 
mine.  As  a  good  housewife  out  of  divers  fieeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee 
gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all,  Flori^ 
feris  ut  apes  in  saltihus  omnia  libanf^  I  have  laboriously  "collected  this  Cento  out  of 
divers  writers,  and  that  sine  injurid^  I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
man  his  own ;  which  •*Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepotian ;  he  stole  not  whole 
verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now^-days,  concealing  their  authors'  names,  but 
still  said  this  was  Cyprian's,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said  Minutius  Felix, 
so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobius  :  I  cite  and  quote  mine  authors  (which,  howsoever 
some  illiterate  scribblers  account  pedantical,  as  a  cloak  of  ignorance,  and  opposite 


^•Plaaiua.  ^E  Democrltl  pnteo. 

tarn  refertc  biblinthecc  quam  cloace.  ^  Et  quic- 

quid  cartis  aniicilur  innptis.  ~>Eplsl.  ad  Petas. 

in  regno  Francic  omnibiia  scribendi  datnr  libertas, 
panels  facultas.  eoQlim  literc  ob  homines  in 

preclu,  nnnc  sordent  ob  homines.  «>  Ans.  pac 


^  Non  '  roense  Aprill  nallus  fere  dies  quo  non  aliqnis  recitarU. 
t»t  Idem.  *  PrincipibuB  el  doctoribus  deliberandum 

relinquo,  nt  arguaniur  auctorum  furta  et  milies  repe- 
ttia  tullantur,  et  temere  scribendi  libido  coerceaiur, 
aliter  in  infinitum  progressura.  "  Onerabuntnr 

ingenia,  nemo  legendis  sufficit.  ^  Libris  obruimur. 


"Inter  tot  mille  voliimina  vix  lanus  a  cujns  lectione  oculi  legendo,  roanns  volitando  dolent.  Fam.  Strada 
quia  melinr  evadat,  tromo  potlus  nbn  pejor.  "*  Palin-  .  Momo.  Lacretias.  9i  Quicqnld  ubiqne  bene  dictum 
penius.    What  does  any  one,  who  reads  such  works,    f>icio  roenro,  et  illud  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc 


learn  or  know  but  dreams  and  trifling  things.       **  Lib. 
ft.  de  Sap.  ei  Sterile  oportet  esse  ingenium  quod 

In  hoc  scriptnrientnm  pruritus,  &c.  *  Cardan, 

prcf.  ad  Consoi.         i  Hor.  lib.  1,  sat.  4.         •"  Epist. 


Ub.  1.  Magnum  poetarum  proveatum  annua  hie  attulit,  modum  loquntus  est  Amobius,  Slc 


ad  fidem  et  auctoritatem  alienis  exprimo  verbis,  omnea 
anctores  meos  clientes  esse  arbitror,  Slc.  8ari«biiri- 
ensis  ad^Polycrat.  prol.  •«  In  Epitaph.  Nep.  illud 

Cyp.  hoc  Lact.  lliud  Hilar,  est,  ita  VtctorinUB,  in  hunc 


Jkmoctiius  to  ike  lUadet 


n 


to  their  af&cted  fine  style,  I  must  and  will  use)  sumpsif  non  mriptd ;  and  what  VarrO) 
lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees,  minime  maleficcR  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciuiU 
diterbu^  1  can  say  of  myself,  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most 
part,  and  yet  mine,  apparel  vnde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves),  al'md  iamen 
fuam  ufide  siunptum  sU  apparel^  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies 
incorporate,  digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  fumsi^  dispose  of  what  I  taka 
1  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceronicon,  the  method  only  is  mine 
own,  I  must  usurp  that  of  ^  Weaker  e  Ter,  nihil  dictum  quod  non  dictum  prius^ 
tnethodvs  sola  artyicem  ostendit^  we  can  say  nothing  but  what  hath  been  said,  the 
composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shows  a  scholar.  Oribasius^  .£sius,  Avi- 
cenDa,have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  meihody  diverso  siiloj  non  divtrsd  Jide. 
Our  poets  steal  from  Homer  j  he  spews,  saith  ^ian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use 
Austin^s  words  verbatim  still,  and  our  story-dressers  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last 
is  commonly  best, 

• donee  quid  frmndiut  etas 

Poitera  aonque  ferat  melior.  w 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  Physic  and  Philosophy,  yet  I  say  with 

''Didacus  Stella,  ^^  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant  may  see  farther  than 

a  giant  himself  j'^  I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  farther  than  my  predecessors ;  and 

it  is  no  greater  prejudice  for  me  to  indite  after  others,  than  for  ^lianus  Montaltus, 

that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morbis  capitis  after  Jason  Pratensis,  Heumius, 

liildesheim,  &c.,  many  horses  to  run  in  a  race,  one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after 

another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

^  Allatret  licet  usqae  noi  et  asque 

Et  gannitibus  improbis  lacessai. 

J  solve  it  thus.     And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  "^  Doric  dialect,  extempora- 
nean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  r^  gathered  together  from 
several  dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toys  and  fopperies  confusedly  tumbled  out, 
ni-ithout  art,  invention,  judgment,  wit,  leamiog,  harsh,  raw,  rude,  fantastical,  absurd, 
inisolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested,  vaui,  scurrile,  idle,  dull,  and  dry ;  I 
confess  all  ('Us  putly  affected),  thou  canst  not  tliink  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of 
myself.     Tis  not  worth  the  reading,  I  yield  it,  1  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in 
perusing  so  vain  a  subject,  1  should  be  peradventure  loth  myself  to  read  him  or  thee 
so  writing;  'tis  not  opera  pretium.    All  1  say  is  this,  that  I  have  ^precedents  for  it, 
^which  Isocratea  calls  perfugium  iis  qui  peccant^  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&c.     JVonnuUi  alii  idem  fecerunt ;  others  liave  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,  and 
perhaps  thou  thyself,  J^ovimus  et  qui  te,  &c.    We  have  all  our  faults ;  scimus^  et 
kancj  venianhf  &c.;  ^^thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and  may  do  thee, 
Ckdiinus  inque  vicem^  &c.,  'tis  lex  talionis^  quid  pro  quo.    Go  now,  censure,  criti- 
cise, scoil^  and  rail. 


1  Masaias  nk  oaqoe  licet,  sis  denique  naans: 
Koo  poles  in  nnsas  dicere  plura  meas, 
Ipse  ego  qa&m  dlxi.  Sec. 


Wert  thou  all  scoffs  and  flouts,  a  rery  Momos, 
Than  W6  ourselves,  tbou  caost  not  say  worse  of  us. 


"Fhus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cried  whore  first,  and  in  some  men's  censures 
I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  myself,  iMudare  se  vanij  viiuperare  stulti^  as  I  do  not 
arrogate,  1  will  not  derogate.     Primus  vestriim  non  sum^  nee  imus^  I  am  none  of  the 
best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.    As  1  am  an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many 
parasangs,  after  him  or  him,  I  may  be  peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.    Be  it  there- 
fore as  it  is,  w^ell  or  ill,  I  have  essayed,  put  myself  upon  the  stage ;  I  must  abide  the 
censure,  1  may  not  escape  it.    It  is  most  true,  stiilus  virum  arguit,  our  style  bewrays 
us,  and  as  ^hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  man's  genius  descried  by 
his  works,  MuUd  melius  ex  sermone  quam  lineamentis^  de  moribus  hominum  judi' 
camus;  it  was  old  Cato's  rule.     ]  have  laid  myself  open  (I  know  it)  in  this  treatise, 
turned  mine  inside  outward :  1  shall  be  censured,  1  doubt  not ;  for,  to  say  truth  with 
Eraaoias,  nildl  mcrosius  hominum  judiciis^  tliere  is  nought  so  peevish  as  men's  judg- 


•»  pr»r.  ad  S^tax .  med.  «  Until  a  later  age  and 
a  baMiier  lot  produce  something  more  truly  grand. 
*1b  Lmc,  10.  torn.  ^  Pigniel  Gigantum  humeris 
fB^ositi  plosquam  Ipai  Glgahtes  vtdent.  ^Nec 

araaearuB  tcxtus  ideo  melior  quia  ex  se  fila  gignnntur, 
Her  id«o  vUior,  quia  ei  alieola  Ui»amtta  ot 


apes.    Lipsius  adversus  dialogist.         •Unoabsurdo 
dato  niille  sequuntnr.  mu  Non  dubiio  multos  lee 

tores  hie  fore  stultos.  *  Martial,  IS,  3.  *  lit 

venatores  feram  6  vestlgio  iflopresso,  Tlrum  scriptiun- 
cttlft.    Lips. 


DetMcrUus  to  the  Reader. 


meats ;  yet  this  is  some  comfort,  vt  palaJta^  sic  judicia^  onr  censures  are  as  Tarioos 
as  our  palates. 

PoMaatei  vario  moltiiin  diversa  palato.  A*.  Wiih  dtflrent  foof 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests,  our  books  like  beauty, 
that  which  one  admires  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  as  men^s  fancies  are 
inclined.  Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  ma  fata  lihellL  That  which  is  most  pleasing 
to  one  is  amaracum  sui^  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot  homines^  tot  senUntuB^  so 
many  men,  so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  condemnest  he  commends.  *  Quod 
petis^  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duoTms.  He  respects  matter,  thou  art  wholly 
for  words ;  he  loves  a  loose  and  free  style,  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong 
lines,  hyperboles,  allegories ;  he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as 
'  Hieron.  Natali  the  Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicab,  to  draw  on  the  reader's  atten- 
tion, which  thou  rejectest  \  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  pointblank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his  conceit,  ^si 
qyidforsan  omissum^  quod  is  atiimo  conceperit,  si  qua  dictio^  &c.  If  aught  be  omit- 
ted, or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium  pauca  Icctiomsj  an 
idiot,  an  ass,  nullus  es^  or  plagiarius^  a  trifier,  a  trivant,  thou  art  an  idle  fellow  j  or 
else  it  is  a  thing  of  mere  industry,  a  collection  without  wit  or  invention,  a  very  toy. 
^  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qua  jam  facta,  nee  de  salebris  cogitantj  ubi  via  strata  ;  so 
men  are  valued,  their  labours  vilified  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things 
of  nought,  who  could  not  have  done  as  much.  Unusquisquc  ahundat  sensu  suo^ 
every  man  abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and  whilst  each  particular  party  is  so  afi^cted, 
how  should  one  please  all  ?  ^ 

•  Qaid  demi    quid  non  dem  1    Bennis  tu  quod  Jabet  Hie. 

■ What  conrfes  must  I  chase  1 

What  i^t  t    What  both  would  order  you  reAise. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  express  myself  to  each  man's  humour  and  *  conceit,  or  to  give 
satisfaction  to  all  ?  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too  much,  qtd  similiter  in 
iegendos  lihroS^  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunt^  mm  cogitantes  quotes^  sed  quihus 
vestiinu  induti  sint^  as  '^Austin  observes,  not  regarding  what,  but  who  write,  "  orexin 
habet  auctores  celehritas^  not  valuing  the  metal,  but  stamp  that  is  upon  it,  Cantharum 
aspicmntf  non  quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great 
doctor,  or  full  fraught  with  grand  titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce ; 
but,  as  '^Baronius  hath  it  of  Cardinal  Carafia's  works,  he  is  a  mere  hog  that  rejects 
any  man  for  his  poverty.  Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  overween,  others  come 
with  a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilify,  detract,  and  scoff;  (qui  de  me  forsan^  quicquid  estj 
amni  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  some  as  bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to 
gather  poison.  What  shall  I  do  in  this  case  ?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an 
inn  in  Germany,  and  dislike  your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.,  replies  in  a  surly  tone, 
^^  aliud  tibi  qucarca  dioersorvum^'^  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another  inn  :  I 
resolve,  if  you  like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  I  do  not  much  esteem 
thy  censure,  take  thy  course,  it  is  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will,  but  when  we  have 
both  done,  that  of  "  Plinius  Secimdus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true,  "  Every  man's  witty 
labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some  commending  favour- 
ite happen  to  it."  If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and  some  such,  I  shall  haply  be 
approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so  have  been  (Experius  loquor)^  and  may 
truly  say  with  **  Jovius  in  like  case,  (absit  verho  jactantia)  hcroum  quorundam^  pon-^ 
tifcumj  et  virorum  nohilium  familiarilatem  et  amicitiam^  gratasque  gratias^  et  muPo^ 
rum  "  bene  laudatorum  lauaes  sum  inde  promeritus^  as  I  have  been  honoured  by 
some  worthy  men,  so  have  1  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first  pub- 
lishing of  this  book,  (which  "Probus  of  Persius  satires),  editum  lihrmn  continub 
mirari  homines^  atque  avide  deripere  cceperunt^  I  may  in  some  sort  apply  to  this  my 
work.  The  firat,  second,  and  third  edition  were  suddenly  gone,  eagerly  read,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some,  as  scornfudly  rejected  by  others. 


*  Bor.        *  Ror.        •  Antwerp,  fol.  Ifi07.        •  Mn- 
retui.  7  Liptiua.  *  Hor.  •  Fieri  non  po- 

test, ut  quod  quisqne  cog iiat,  dieat  unus.    Muretus. 
"Lib.  I.  de  ord.,  cap.  11.  "Erasmus.  '-An- 

aal.  Ton.  S.  ad  annum  300.    Eet  porcui  llle  qui  lacer- 


dotem  ex  amplitudine  redituum  sordide  demetitur. 
I'Erasm.  dial.  i^Epist.  lib.  A.    Cujusqoe  inge- 

nium  oon  statim  emerglt,  nisi  maieris  fautor,  occasio, 
commends  torque  contiogaL  **  Pripf.  biiit.  M^aa. 
darl  4  laudato  lane  est.  n  Vit.  Persii. 
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But  it  was  IDemocritus  hia  fortune^  Idem  admirationi  et  ^*imsioni  habitus,    Twas 
Seneca^s  fate^  that  superintendent  of  wit,  learning,  judgment,  '^  ad  stuporem  doctus^ 
the  best  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch^s  opinion ;  that  renowned  correc- 
tor of  vice,"  as  **Fabiu8  terms  him,  "and  painful  omniscious  philosopher,  that  writ 
80  excellently  and  admirably  well,"  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure. 
How  is  he  vilified  by  "Caligula,  Agelliiis,  Fabius,  and  Lispsius  himself,  his  chief 
propugner  ?     In  eo  pleraque  penntiosaj  saith  the  same  Fabius,  many  childish  tracts 
and  sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illahoratus^  too  negligent  oflen  and  remiss,  as  Agellius 
obserres^  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita^  dicaces  et  ineptcBj  senlentitBj  eruditio  pteheia^ 
an  h(Hnely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.    In  partilms  spinas  etfojstidia  hahet^  saith  ^  Lip- 
sins  ;  and,  as  in  all  his  other  works,  so  especially  in  his  epistles,  ali<B  in  argutiis  et 
ineptiis  occuparUurj  iniricatus  alicubi^  et  parum  compositus^  sine  copid  rerum  hoc 
fecitj  he  jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the  Stoics'  fashion, 
pantm  ordinavit^  multa  accumulavit^  &c.     If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and  many  famous 
men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?    How  shall  I  that  am  vix  umbra  tanti 
philosophic  hope  to  please  ?    "  No  man  so  absolute  j[^  Erasmus  holds)  to  satisfy  all, 
except  antiquity,  prescription,  &c.,  set  a  bar."    But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this 
will  not  always  take  place,  how  shall  I  evade  }    Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers, 
J  must  (I  say)  abide  it;  I  seek  not  applause;  ^J^on  ego  ventosce  venor  suffragia 
plebis  ;  again,  non  sum  adeo  informis^  I  would  not  be  *  vilified. 

» laudatus  abunde, 

Non  fiisildUtu  si  tibl,  lector,  ero. 

i  iear  good  men's  censures,  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I  submit  my  labours, 


V  et  Ungttaa  mancipiorum      y 

Contemno. 

As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scumle  obloquies, 
flouts,  calumnies  of  zailers  and  detractors ;  I  scorn  the  rest  What  therefore  1  have 
said,  pro  tenuitate  med^  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  de8iro>is  to  have  amended  if  I  could,  concerning  the 
manner  of  handling  ^is  my  subject,  for  which  I  must  apologise,  deprecariy  and 
upon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice :  it  was  not  mine  intent  to  prosti- 
tute my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Minerva^  but  to  have  exposed  this 
moTe  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got  it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is 
ivelcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  in  English ;  they  print  all, 

«uduntque  libelloc 

In  quorum  foliis  vix  aioiia  nuda  cacaret ; 

But  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal ;  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  "  Nicholas  Car,  in  his 
oration  of  the  paucity  of  English  writers,  gives,  that  so  many  flourishing  wits  are 
smothered  in  oblivion,  lie  dead  and  buried  in  this  our  nation.  Another  main  fault 
is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the  style,  which  now  flows  remissly, 
as  it  was  first  conceived ;  but  my  leisure  would  not  permit ;  Feci  nee  quod  potui^  nee 
quod  voluif  I  confess  it  is  neither  as  I  would,  nor  as  it  should  be. 

*Cikm  rele^o  scripsime  pudef,  quia  plurima  cerno    I         When  I  perute  thia  tract  whicb  I  hare  writ. 
Me  quoque  quae  fuerant  Judice  digna  lini.  |        I  am  abash' d,  and  oiuch  I  hold  unfit. 

Ei  quod  gravissimum^  in  the  matter  itself,  many  things*  I  disallow  at  this  present, 
which  when  I  writ,  *°JVcm  eadem  est  cetas^  non  mens;  1  would  willingly  retract  much, 
&c«,  but  'tis  too  late,  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now  for  what  is  amiss. 

I  might  indeed,  (had  1  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet,  — -  nonum-' 
que  prematur  in  annum^  and  have  taken  more  care :  or,  as  Alexander  the  physician 
would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed  before  it  be  used,  I  should  have 
revised,  corrected  and  amended  this  tract;  but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure, 
no  amanuenses  or  assistants.  Pancrates  in  *'  Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  went 
from  Memphis  to  Coptus  in  Egypt,  took  a  door  bar,  and  after  some  superstitious 

M  SliauU  prsMentla  ftmam.          »  Lipsiua  Judic.  de  turpe  frigide  laudari  ac  inaectanter  vitiiperari.    Pba- 

CieB«<a.             MLib.  10.     PInrlmum  atudii,  niiiltam  vorinui  A.  Gel.  lib.  19,  cap.  S.          i*>OTid,  triat.  11. 

reroin  cofnftlonem,  omnem  atudiorum  materiam,  k.t.  cleg.  6.           >i  Juven.  aat.  5.           **  Aut  artis  inncil 

volta  In  eo  probanda,  multa  admiranda.           ^  Suet,  aut  qucstul  magiri  quam  Uteris  studetit.  bab.  Cantab. 

Affvna  tine  calc0>           *Iniroduct.  ad  Sen.         »Ju-  et  Lond.  Ezcua.  lOTfi.           «"Ovid.  de  pont.  Eleg.  1.0. 

die.  de  Sea.     Vix  alfqola  tam  absolutup,  ut  alterl  per  »>Hor.           *iTnm.  3.    rhilnp«eud.  acccpto  p«Mulo, 

•■nia  mttof^ciat,  niai  longa  temporia  prvacriptio,  se-  quum  carmen  qnoddam  diziaaet,  plTecit  ut  aiubularot, 

Boia  iodieandi  libertace.  rellglone  quadam  animoa  aquam  baurlret,  urnam  pararet,  dec. 

•ccmfixH             MHor.  Ep.  1,  lib.  19.           MJEque  [ 
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words  pronoiinced  TEiicntes  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  senre  in  supper,  and  what  work  he  would 
besides ;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his  man  to  a  stick 
again.  I  have  no  such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  pleasure,  or  means  to  hire 
them ;  no  whistle  to  call  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  and  bid  them  run,  &c.  I  have 
no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as  that  noble  ^Ambrosius  was  to  Origen, 
allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses  to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must  for  that  cause 
do  my  business  myself,  and  was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to 
bring  forth  this  confused  lump ;  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her 
young  ones,  but  even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written  qtdcquid  in  huecam  re- 
m/,  in  an  extemporean  style,  as  ""I  do  commonly  all  other  exercises,  effudi  qmcquid 
dictavU  genius  meus^  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as  small 
deliberation  as  1  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big  words,  fusUaa 
phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines,  that  like  ^  Acesta's  arrows  caught  fire  aa 
they  fiew,  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elogies,  hyperbolical  exomations,  elegancies, 
&c.,  which  many  so  much  afiect.  I  am  '^aqiuB  potor^  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which 
so  much  improves  our  modem  wits,  a  loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ficum^  voco  ficum  ei 
ligonem  liganemj  and  as  free,  as  loose,  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente^  ^  I  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  animis  hac  scriboi^  non  aurihus^  I  respect  matter  not  words ;  remembering  that 
of  Cardan,  verba  propter  res^  non  res  propter  verba :  and  seeking  with  Seneca,  quid 
seribam^  non  quemadmodum^  rather  what  tlian  houo  to  write :  for  as  Philo  thinks, "  ^  He 
that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words,  and  those  that  excel  in  this  art  of 
speaking,  have  no  profound  learning, 

^  "  Verba  nttent  phalerii,  at  nnllni  Terba  medaUaa  ~ 

Intiii  babcnt 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ^^  when  you  see  a  fellow  careful 
about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  Speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that  man's  mind 
is  busied  about  toys,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.  ^on  est  omamentttm  virile  concin-' 
niias:  as  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  vox  65,  prceterea  nihil^  &c.  I  am  therefore  in  this 
point  a  professed  disciple  of  ^ApoUonius  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  I  neglect  phrases, 
and  labour  wholly  to  inform  my  reader's  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear ;  'tis 
not  my  study  or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express 
myself  readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens.  So  that  as  a  river  runs  sometimes  precipi- 
tate and  swift,  then  dull  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now  deep,  then 
shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear ;  now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth  my  style  flow : 
now  serious,  then  l^ht;  now  comical,  then  satirical;  now  more  elaborate,  then 
remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that  time  I  was  a^cted.  And  if 
thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem  no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the 
way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  &ir,  sometimes  foul ;  here  champaign,  there 
inclosed;  barren  in  one  place,  better  soil  in  another:  by  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales, 
plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee  per  ardua  monlium,  et  lubrica  vallium^  et  roscida 
cespitumy  et  **glebosa  eamporum^  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt 
like  and  surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  itself  or  method,  if  it  be  faulty,  consider  I  pray  you  that  of  Cohh' 
melloy  ^Tihil  perfectum^  aut  d  singulari  consummatum  industrid^  no  man  can  observe 
all,  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed,  altered,  and  avoided  in  Galen, 
Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  venaloris  (^one  holds)  pluresferas  capere^  non 
omnes ;  he  is  a  good  huntsman  can  catch  some,  not  all :  I  have  done  my  endeavour. 
Besides,  I  dwell  not  in  this  study,  JVbn  hie  sulcos  duclmus,  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus^ 
I  am  but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a  stranger,  ^here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower;  I  do 
easily  grants  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticise  on  this  which  I  have  writ,  he  should 
not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hundred.    So  many  as 


»  EoMbias,  eecles.  bist.  lib.  6.  ■  Stuns  pede  in 

uoo,  as  be  made  verses.        m  Vir^ .         *a  Non  eadem 
4  snmmo  expectes,  minimoque  poeta.  ^  Stylus 

hie  nullus,  prefer  parrbesiam-  *^  Qui  rebus  se 

ezercet,  verba  neglij;it,  et  qui  callet  arteni  dicendi, 
nttllam  discipHnam  babet  recognitam.  »Paiin. 

cenius.    Words  may  be  resplendeut  witb  ornament, 
DQt  they'contain  no  marrow  witbln.  >^  Cujuscun- 

que  orationem  vides  politam  et  sollicitaro,  sciio  ani- 
■mm  in  puailis  occnpatam,  in  icriptis  nil  solidum. 


Epist.  lib.  1.  21.  M  Philoatratas,  lib.  8.  vit.  Apol. 

Negligebat  orstorlam  facaitatem,  et  penitus  asperua- 
baiur  ejus  professores,  quod  linguam  duntaxat,  non 
autem  mentemredderenteruditiorem.  «<  llic  enim, 
quod  Seneca  de  Ponto,  bos  herbam,  clconia  larisam, 
canis  lepornm,  virgo  florem  legal.  «>  Pet.  Nanniua 
not.  In  Hor.  «  M;on  hie  colonus  domicilium  habeo, 
sed  lopiarii  In  morem,  hinc  inde  florem  vellieo»  ut  ca- 
nis Nilum  lambena. 
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be  hath  done  in  Cardan'6  subleties,  m  many  notable  errors  as  ^Gul  Lauremberg^ns,  a 
late  professor  of  Rostocke,  discovers  in  that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the 
Venetian  in  Sacro  bascm.  And  although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should 
have  been  more  accurate,  corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laborU 
opus^  so  difficult  and  tedious,  that  as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much 
better  build  a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house ;  I  could  as  soon  write  as 
much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  aught  therefore  be  amiss  (as  I  grant 
there  is),  I  require  a  fhendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective,  *^SiTU  musis  socii  Charites^ 
Furiaomnis  <ibesto^  otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  controversies, /unemcon/en/umis  nectar 
mttf,  sed  cui  bono  f  We  may  contend,  and  likely  misuse  each  other,  but  to  what 
purpose  ?    We  are  both  scholars,  say, 

Arcadei  ambo  I        Both  yoang  Areadiant,  both  alike  inspir'd 


Et  Caniare  pares,  et  respondere  paratL  1        To  sing  and  answer  a«  the  song  requir'd. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and  wrong  ourselves,  make 
sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend.  Si  quid 
bonis  morilusj  si  quid  veritaii  dissenianeum^  in  sacris  vel  humanis  Uteris  a  mc  dictum 
iit^  id  nee  dictum  esio.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a  favourable  censure  of  all  faults 
omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasms  of  words,  tautological  repetitions  (though 
Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis  diciiur^  quod  nunquam  satis  dicitur)  perturbations 
of  tenses,  numbers,  printers'  faults,  &c.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  para- 
phrases than  interpretations,  non  ad  verbum^  but  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty, 
and  that's  only  taken  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted  in 
the  text,  which  makes  the  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margin  as  it  happened.  Greek 
authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c.,  I  have  cited  out  of  their  interpreters,  because 
the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have  mingled  sacra  prophanis^  but  I  hope  not  pro« 
phancd,  and  in  repetition  of  authors'  names,  ranked  them  per  accidensj  not  according 
to  chronology ;  sometimes  Neotericks  before  Ancients,  as  my  memory  suggested. 
Some  things  are  here  altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much 
added,  because  many  good  ^^  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since,  and 
'tis  no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum^  or  oversight 

<>  Nunquam  ita  quicquam  bene  subduetA  rations  ad  Tltam  Aiit, 
Quin  res,  letas,  usus,  semper  aliquid  apportent  novi, 
Aliquld  moneant,  ut  ilia  quae  scire  te  credas,  nescias. 
El  que  tibi  put&ris  prima,  in  ezercendo  ut  repadlas. 

Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  first  contriv*d  so  fit. 
But  use,  age,  or  something  would  alter  it ; 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse. 
Make  thee  not  say,  and  what  thou  tak'st  refUsa 

Bat  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again,  A'6  quid  fdmis^  I  will  not 
hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I  have  done.  The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that 
I,  being  a  divine,  have  meddled  with  physic, 

«  Taniumne  est  ab  re  tn&  otii  tibi, 
Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  que  ad  te  attlnent. 

Which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes ;  have  I  so  much  leisure,  or  little  business 
of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  men's  matters  which  concern  me  not  ?  What 
have  I  to  do  with  physic  ?  Quod  medicorum  est  promittant  medicu  The  ^Lacede- 
monians were  once  in  counsel  about  state-matters,  a  debauched  fellow  spake  excellent 
well,  and  to  the  purpose,  his  speech  was  generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps 
up,  and  by  all  means  would  hav£  it  repealed,  though  good,  because  dehonestabatur 
pessimo  auctore^  it  had  no  better  an  author ;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and 
then  it  should  pass.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est^  and  it  was  registered 
forthwith,  Et  sic  bona  sententia  mansit^  malus  auctor  mutaius  est.  Thou  sayest  as 
much  of  me,  stomachosus  as  thou  art,  and  grantest,  peradventure,  this  which  I  have 
written  in  physic,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed  physician,  or  so , 
but  why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak.  There  be  many  other 
subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity,  fit  to  be  treated  of,  of 
which  had  I  written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  show  myself,  I  should  have  rather 
chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I  could  have  more  willingly 

M  Supra  bia  mille  notabiles  errores  Lanrentti  de-  I  Adelph.  ^Heaut.  Act  1.  seen.  1.  '^  Gelliua. 

■AMtravi,  Ike.  «  Philo  de  Con.  «  Virg.    lib.  18,  cap.  8. 

^^FrnmbMarlttfiSenDertuStFerandttSfltc.        «Ter.  | 
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luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  myself  and  others ;  but  that  at  this  time  I  was  fatally 
driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and  carried  sway  by  this  by-stream,  which,  as  a 
rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main  channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and 
busied  myself  at  idle  hours,  as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious.  Not  that 
I  prefer  it  before  divinity,  which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions, 
and  to  which  all  the  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  1  saw  no  such  great 
need.  For  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many 
commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teams  of  oxea 
cannot  draw  them ;  and  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some  others,  I  might 
have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St  Marie's  Oxon,  a  sermon 
in  Christ-Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  honourable,  right  reverend,  a  sermon 
before  the  right  worshipful,  a  sermon  in  I^tin,  in  English,  a  sermon  with  a  name, 
a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermon,  &c.  But  I  have  been  ever  as  desirous  to 
suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  as  others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs. 
To  have  written  in  controversy  had  been  to  cut  off  an  hydra's  h^,  "/»  litem 
generate  one  begets  another,  so  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  ques- 
tions. In  sacro  hello  hoc  quod  stili  mucrone  agUur^  that  having  once  begun,  I  should 
never  make  an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as '^Alexander,  the  sixth  pope,  long  since 
observed,  provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friar,  a  Jesuit,  or  a  seminary  priest^ 
I  will  add,  for  inexpugnaMle  genus  hoc  Jwminum^  they  are  an  irrefragable  society, 
they  must  and  will  have  the  last  word ;  and  that  with  such  eagerness,  impudence, 
abominable  lying,  &lsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questions  they  proceed,  that  a^ 
he  "said,yiirom^  cc^cus^  an  rapit  vis  acriorj  an  culpa^  responsum  date  f  Blind  fury, 
or  error,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them,  1  know  not,  I  am  sure  many  times, 
which  ^Austin  perceived  long  since,  tempestate  cowtenlioms^  serenitas  chariiatis 
obnuhilatur^  with  this  tempest  of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  overclouded, 
and  there  be  too  many  spirits  conjured  up  already  in  Uiis  kind  in  all  sciences,  and 
more  tlian  we  can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  so  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a 
racket,  that  as  Tabius  said,  ^  It  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have 
been  bom  dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate,  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  own  destruction. 

At  melius  fuerat  non  icribere,  namqu«  Ucere" 
Tutum  lemper  eril, 

Tis  a  general  fault,  so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  ^in  physic,  ^  unhappy  men  as 
we  arc,  we  spend  our  days  in  unprofitable  questions  and  disputations,"  intricate 
subtleties,  de  land  caprind  about  moonshine  in  the  water,  ^  leaving  in  the  mean  time 
those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched,  wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all 
manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and  do  not  only  neglect  them  ourselves,  but 
hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff  at  others,  that  are  willing  to  inquire  after  them. 
These  motives  at  this  present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal 
subject 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  JV*<;  sutbr  ultra  crepidam^  and  find 
himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him  in  brief,  I  do 
not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us.  If  it  be  for  their  advantage,  I  know 
many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders,  in  hope  of  a  benefice,  'tis  a  common 
transition,  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine,  that  can  get  nothing  but  by 
simony,  profess  physic  ?  Drusianus  an  Italian  (Crusianus,  but  corruptly,  Trithemiiis 
calls  him)  "^^  because  he  was  not  fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession, 
and  writ  afterwards  in  divinity."  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simul ;  a  priest 
and  a  physician  at  once,  and  ^T.  linacer  in  his  old  age  took  orders.  The  Jesuits 
'  profess  both  at  this  time,  divers  of  them  permissu  superiorum^  chirurgeons,  panders, 
bawds,  and  mid  wives,  8lc.  Many  poor  country-vicars,  for  want  of  other  means,  are 
driven  to  their  shif\s;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  and  if  our 


*^  Et  ind«  catena  qnadam  fit,  que  heredes  etiam 
llfat.  Cardan.  Ilensius.  **  Malle  se  bvUuni  cum 

maicno  principe  perere,  quara  cum  unn  ex  fVntrnm 
Mendicantlum  nrdine.  <*Hor.  epod.  lib.  od.  7. 

M  Epiat.  86,  ad  Casulam  preab.  »  Lib.  13,  cap.  1. 

Mtttoa  nasci,  et  omnI  tcientia  efere  aatitta  ftjis^et. 


iboi  ac  diaceptatlonibufl  vitam  traduclmaa,  nature 
principes  theaauroa,  in  qutbus  graTiaatoae  morborum 
medicine  cnllocate  aunt,  interim  intattoa  relinqutmua. 
Nee  Ipat  MOlum  relinqutmua,  aed  et  alios  probtbemua, 
impedlmua,  condemnamua,  ludibriiaque  afficimua. 
'"Quod  in  praxi  minime  fortunatus  eaaet,  medicinam 


qnlun  aic  in  propriaro  perniciem  inaantre.  •*  But  j  reliquit,et  ordinibua  initiatiia  in  Thenlogia  postmodam 

It  would  be  better  not  to  write,  for  atlence  la  the  safer    acripait.    Geaner  BiblioUieca.  "*  P.  Jovlua. 

courie.  **  In/rlii  mortalitaa  iootilibtis  fiusstion-  • 


iothe  Beader. 
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greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as  commonly  they  do,  they  will 
make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul  did,  at  last  turn  taskers,  malt- 
sters, costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale  as  some  have  done,  or  worse.    Howsoever 
in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I  shall  commit  no  great  error  or  indecorum^  if  all  he 
considered  aright,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  Georgius  Braunus,  and  Hieron3rrous 
Heminffius,  tho0e  two  learned  divines;  who  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  "^  elder 
brother)  drawn  by  a  ^  natural  love,  the  one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives  and 
corogn^ihical  delights,  writ  that  ample  theatre  of  cities ;  the  other  to  Uie  study  of 
genealogies,  penned  theatrum  geneahgicum?^    Or  else  I  can  excuse  my  studies  with 
*'  Lessius  the  Jesuit  in  like  case.     It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul  on  which  I  am  to  treat, 
and  as  much  appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician,  and  who  knows  not  what 
an  agreement  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions  ?    A  good  divine  either  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician  at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls 
himself^  and  was  indeed.  Mat  iv.  23 ;  Luke,  v.  18 ;  Luke,  vii.  8.    They  differ  but  in 
object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the  soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure ; 
one  amends  animam  per  corpus'^  the  other  corpus  per  animarn^  as  "our  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  physic  well  informed  us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.    One 
helps  the  vices  and  passions  of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption, 
kc.  by  applying  that < spiritual  physic;  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily 
diseases.     Now  this  being  a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one 
that  hath  as  much  need  of  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  1  could  not  find  a  fitter  task 
to  busy  myself  about,  a  more  apposite  theme,  so  necessary,  so  commodious,  and 
generally  concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of  both,  and 
require  a  whole  physician.    A  divine  in  this  compound  mixed  malady  can  do  little 
alone,  a  physician  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy  much  less,  both  make  an  absolute 
cure. 


oAlteiitu  lie  altera  poaelt  open. 


I 


-when  In  ft-iendsblp  Joined 


A  mutual  luccour  in  eacli  oiber  find. 

And  'tis  proper  to  them  both,  and  I  hope  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my  pro- 
fe.ssion  a  divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth 
house ;  I  say  with  ^  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicuSj  nee  medicina  prorsus  expers^  in 
the  theory  of  physic  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to  practice,  but  to 
satisfy  myself,  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking  of  this  subject 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfy  thee,  good  reader,  as  Alexander  Munificus  that 
bountiful  prelate,  sometimes  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six  castles,  ad 
invidiam  operis  eluendam^  saith  "^Mr.  Camden,  to  take  away  the  envy  of  his  worlc 
(which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  in 
king  Stephen's  time  built  Shirburn  castle,  and  that  of  Devises),  to  divert  the  scandal 
or  imputation,  which  might  be  thence  inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses.  If 
this  my  discourse  be  over-medicinal,  or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise 
thee  that  I  will  hereaHer  make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this  I 
hope  shall  sufiiice,  when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my 
subject,  rein  stibstratam^  melancholy,  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives :  the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the  cure,  and 
the  concimodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the  knowledge  of  it, 
as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I  doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end 
you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomise  this  humour  aright,  through  all  the  members 
of  this  OUT  Microcosmus,  is  as  great  a  task,  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errors 
in  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  find  ojat  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds 
of  the  north-east,  or  north-west  passages,  and  all  out  as  good  a  discovery  as  that 
hungry  "Spaniard's  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the 
motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rectify  the 
Gregorian  Kalender,    I  am  so  affected  for  my  part,  and  hope  as  ^Theophrastus  did 


"  If.  W.  Barton,  prefiire  to  hi»  description  of  Leices- 
tercbbe,  printed  at  I»ndon  by  W.  Jaggard,  for  J. 
White,  16ai3.  •*  In  Hyg iaaticon,  neque  enim  iuec 

trartatio  allena  videri  debet  ft  ibeologo,  &c.  agitur  de 
Bkorbo  animc  "  D.  Clayton  in  comitiis,  anno 

1«S1.  MHor.  MUb.de  peatil.  »ln  Newarlc 
i»  Nottingbamsbire.  Cum  duo  edificacset  caatella^ad 
loUeadam  Mnictiooia  iavidiam,  et  ezpiandam  macu- 


lam,  duo  inatituit  coenobia,  et  collegia  religioaia  imple- 
vit.  ^  Ferdinando  de  Quir.  anno  1612.    Antater- 

dami  impreaa.  »  Prefat.  ad  Cbaracterea !  Spero 

enim  (O  Policlea)  libroa  noatroa  meliorea  inde  futuroa, 
quod  btiuamodi  memoris  mandata  reliquerimua,  ex 
preceptia  et  exemplia  noatria  ad  vitam  accommodalli, 
nt  se  iude  coirigant. 


tt  Demoeriius  to  the  Reader, 

by  his  characters,  ^  That  our  posterity,  O  friend  Policies,  shall  be  the  better  for  this 
which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying  what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by 
our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and  cautions  to  their  own  use."  And  as  that 
great  captain  Zisca  would  have  a  drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he 
thought  the  very  noise  of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these 
following  lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or  hereafler  read,  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly (though  1  be  gone)  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrify  his  foes.  Yet  one 
caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present,  or  my  future  r^er,  who  is  actually 
melancholy,  that  he  read  not  the  "symptoms  or  prognostics  in  this  following  tract, 
lest  by  appl3ring  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggravating,  appropriating  things 
generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part  do)  he 
trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get  in  conclusion  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them 
therefore  warily  to  peruse  that  tract,  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said  "  Agrippa  de  occ.  Phil.) 
et  caveanl  lectores  ne  cerebrum  iis  excutial.  The  rest  I  doubt  not  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit    But  I  am  over-tedious^  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  1  have  said,  if  any  man  doubt,  I  shall 
desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  ^Cyprian  adviseth  Donat,  ^  sup- 
posing himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  and  thence  to  be- 
hold the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering  world,  he  cannot  chuse  but  either 
laugh  at,  or  pity  it."  S.  Hierom  out  of  a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilder- 
ness, conceived  with  himself,  that  he  then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome ;  and  if  thou 
shalt  either  conceive,  or  climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is 
mad,  that  it  is  melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  ex** 
pressed  not  many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fool's  head  (with  that  motto,  Ca^ 
ptU  hellehoro  dignum)  a  crazed  head,  cavea  stuUorum^  a  fool's  paradise,  or  as  Apol- 
louius,  a  conunon  prison  of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs  to  be  reformed. 
Strabo  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  geography,  compares  Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man, 
which  comparison  of  his,  Nic.  Gerbelius  in  his  exposition  of  Sophianus'  map,  ap^ 
proves ;  tlie  breast  lies  open  from  those  Acroceraunian,  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian 
promontory  in  Attica ;  Pagze  and  Magaera  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  the  neck ;  and  Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis  sure  a 
mad  head ;  Morea  may  be  Moria ;  and  to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants  of 
modem  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as  that 
Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort,  and  you  shall 
find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and  families,  all  creatures, 
vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational,  that  all  sorts,  sects,  ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune, 
as  in  Cebes'  table,  omnes  errorem  bibunt^  before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are 
intoxicated  by  error's  cup,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  have  need  of  physic,  and 
those  particular  actions  in  ^'  Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad, 
may  be  general ;  Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.  For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
ibol,  melancholy,  mad  ?— "  Qui  nil  molUur  inepte^  who  is  not  brain-sick  ?  Folly, 
melancholy,  madness,  are  but  one  disease,  Delirium  is  a  common  name  to  all.  Alex- 
ander, Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius,  Montaltus,  confound  them 
as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus  ;  so  doth  David,  Psal.  xxxvii.  5.  ^  I  said 
unto  the  fools,  deal  not  so  madly,"  and  'twas  an  old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stultos 
insanirej  ^all  fools  are  mad,  though  some  madder  than  others.  And  who  is  not  a 
fool,  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ?  Who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or 
disposition  ?  If  in  disposition,  ^  HI  dispositions  beget  habits,  if  they  persevere,"  saith 
'^Plutarch,  habits  either  are,  or  turn  to  diseases.  'Tis  the  same  which  TuUy  main- 
tains in  the  second  of  his  Tusculans,  omnium  insipientum  ammi  in  morbo  sunt^  et  per^ 
turbatorum^  fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  arc  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness, 
but  as  "Gregory  Tholosanus  defines  it,  ^  A  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league,  which  health  combines  :"  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill-disposed  ?  in  whom  doth 

^Pait  1.  sect.  3.           •Prcr.  lectori.           ^Ep.  9.  gatyraS.    Damaalppufl  Btoicna  probat  omnea  ainltoa 

I.  3.  ad  Donatum.    Pauliaper  te  credo  aubducl  in  ardai  insanire.           i<  Tom.  9.  sympoa.  lib.  ft.  e.  6.    Aniiol 

montia  verticem  eeUintcm,  specutarc  inde  reruin  ja-  affeetioDea,  si  ditttiua  inhsreant,  pravos  generant  ha- 

centium  Taciea,  et  oculia  in  divcraa  porrectia,  flucttt>  bitua.           ?» Lib.  S8,  cap.  1.  Syot.  art.  mir.    Morbiii 

■Diis  round!  turbines  iniuere.  Jam  simul  ant  ridebit  nihil  est  aliud  qaam  diaeolutio  qucdam  ac  perturbatio 

aut  miserebtria.  Sec.           f^  Controv.  1.  S.  cont.  7.  et  foBderia  in  corpora  existentia,  sicut  et  saniUs  pat  con- 
1.  &  eont.           7'lloratiiia.           nidem,  llor.  L  S.  1  sentientia  bene  corporia  conaaiiunatlo  qusdam. 


JDemoerUua  to  the  Reader.  M 

not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear  and  sorrow  reign  ?  Who  labours  not  of  this 
difi^ae  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what  testimonies,  con- 
[enions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad,  that  they  had  as  much 
need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyrs  (as  in  ^Strabo^s  time  they  did)  as  in  our 
days  they  run  to  Ck>mpo6tella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem,  or  Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help ; 
that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that  of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much 
more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misafiected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the  testimony 
of  Solomon,  Eccl.  ii.  12.  ^  And  I  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madness  and  folly," 
&c  And  ver.  23  :  ^^  All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel  grief,  and  his  heart  taketh 
no  rest  in  the  night."  So  that  take  melancholy  in  what  sense  you  will,  properly 
or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for  pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent, 
fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or  all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  His  all  one.  Laugh- 
ter itself  is  madness  according  to  Solomon,  and  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  ^  Worldly  sorrow 
brings  death."  ^  The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil,  and  madness  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,"  Eccl.  ix.  3.  ^  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better."  Eccl.  i. 
18.  <^  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wisdom 
increaseth  sorrow,"  chap.  ii.  17.  He  hated  life  itself,  nothing  pleased  him  :  he  hated 
his  labour,  all,  as  ^  he  concludes,  is  ^  sorrow,  grief,  vanity,  vexation  of  spirit."  And 
though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sanctuarium  sapientuB^  and  had  wisdom 
in  abtmdance,  he  will  not  vindicate  himself,  or  justify  his  own  actions.  ^^  Surely  I 
am  more  foolish  than  any  man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me," 
Prov.  XXX.  2.  Be  they  Solomon^s  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh, 
they  aie  canonical.  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of 
-himself^  Psal.  xxxvii.  21, 22.  ^  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  1  was  even  as  a  beast  be- 
fore  thee."  And  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  xciii. ;  xxxii.  9 ;  xlix.  20.  He  com- 
pares them  to  ^  beasts,  horses,  atid  mules,  in  which  there  is  no  imderstanding."  The 
apostle  Paul  accuscth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  ix.  2 1 .  ^'  I  would  you  would  suffer 
a  little  my  foolishness,  I  speak  foolishly."  ^  The  whole  head  is  sick,"  saith  Esay, 
^  and  the  heart  is  heavy,"  cap.  i.  5.  And  makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and 
asses,  ^  the  ox  knows  his  owner,"  &c. :  read  Deut.  xxxii.  6 ;  Jer.  iv. ;  Amos,  iii.  1 ; 
Ephes.  V.  6.  ^  Be  not  mad,  be  not  deceived,  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched 
you  ?"  How  often  are  they  branded  with  this  epithet  of  madness  and  folly  ?  No 
word  so  frequent  amongst  the  fathers  of  the  Church  and  divines ;  you  may  see  what 
an  opinion  they  had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  men's  actions. 

I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwise,  and  hold  them  most  part  wise  men  that  are 
in  authority,  princes,  magistrates,  "^  rich  men,  they  are  wise  men  bom,  all  politicians 
and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so,  for  who  dare  speak  against  them  ?  And  on  the 
other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgment,  we  esteem  wise  and  honest  men  fools.  Which 
Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hippocrates :  ™  the  "  Abderites 
account  virtue  madness,"  and 'so  do  most  men  living.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of 
it  ?  "  Fortime  and  Virtue,  Wisdom  and  Folly,  their  seconds,  upon  a  time  contended 
in  the  Olympics  ;  every  man  thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst, 
and  pitied  their  cases ;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind  and  cared  not 
where  she  stroke,  nor  whom,  without  laws,  Auddbaiarum  instar^  &c.  Folly,  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  did.  Virtue  and  Wisdom  gave 
•'  place,  were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people ;  Folly  and  Fortune 
admired,  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since :  knaves  and  fools  commonly  fare 
and  deserve  best  in  worldlings'  eyes  and  opinions.  Many  good  men  have  no  better 
hte  in  their  ages :  Achish,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14,  held  David  for  a  madman.  ^Elisha  and 
the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed.  David  was  derided  of  the  common  people, 
Ps.  ix.  7, "  I  am  become  a  monster  to  many."  And  generally  we  are  accounted  fools 
for  Christ,  I  Cor.  xiv.  ^  We  fools  thought  his  life  madness,  and  his  end  without 
honour,"  Wisd.  v.  4.    Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  x. ; 
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■taltitiam.  Sed  prefer  expectationem  res  evenit,  Aii- 
dax  stuititia  in  earn  irruft,  &c.  ilia  cedit  irrisa,  eC 
plurea  hinc  habet  sftctatores  staltitia.  *^  Non  ewt 

respondendum  stulto  secundam  stultlUam.  *-S 

Reg.  7.  , 


DemoerUus  to  the  Reader. 


Mark  iii. ;  Acts  xrvL  And  00  were  all  Cfaristians  in  "  Pliny^s  ihaeyfiterunt  et  aJu 
similis  dementia^  Sic.  And  called  not  long  after,  ^  Fescmia  sectatares^  eversores  homU 
ftttfn,  polbiti  novatores^  fanaiidf  canes^  mahfici^  veneficij  Galilai  homunciones^  &c. 
^is  an  ordinary  thing  with  us,  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  divine,  religious, 
plain-dealing  men,  idiots,  asses,  that  cannot,  or  will  not  lie  and  dissemble,  shift,  natter, 
accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  uhi  nati  sunt^  make  good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive, 
fotroms  inservire  ;  solermes  ascendendi  modos  apprehendere^  fe^cs,  mores^  consuetU' 
dines  rede  observare^  candide  laudare^foriUer  defendere^  serUentias  amplectif  dubi" 
tare  de  imllus^  credere  omma^  aecipere  omnia^  nihil  reprehendere^  calerague  qua 
promotionem  ferunt  et  securitatem^  qua  sine  ambage  fceliceTtt^  redduni  hominem^  et 
vere  sapientem  apud  nos  ;  that  cannot  temporise  as  other  men  do,  ^  hand  and  take 
bribes,  &c.  but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy 
Ghost  that  knows  better  how  to  judge,  he  calls  theih  fools.  "  The  fool  hath  said 
in  his  heart,"  Psal.  liii.  1.  "  And  their  ways  utter  their  folly,"  Psal.  xlix.  14.  "  *  For 
what  can  be  more  mad,  than  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure  to  procure  unto  tliemselves 
eternal  punishment  ?"    As  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admiration, «irhose 
works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to  others,  inventors  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Socrates  the  wisest  man  of  his  time  by  the  Oracle  of  Apollo, 
whom  his  two  scholars,  "  Plato  and  ^Xenophon,  so  much  extol  and  magnify  with 
those  honourable  titles,  ^^best  and  wisest  of  ail  mortal  men,  the  happiest,  and 
most  just;"  and  as  ^Alcibiades  incomparably  commends  him;  Achilles  was  a 
worthy  man,  but  Bracides  and  others  were  as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nes- 
tor were  as  good  as  Pericles,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  but  none  present,  before,  or  aAer 
Socrates,  nemo  veierum  neque  eorum  qui  nunc  sunt^  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or 
come  near  him.  Those  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indian 
Brachmanni,  Ethiopian  Gymnosophist,  Magi  of  tht  Persians,  Apollonius,  of  whom 
Philostratus,  ^on  doctusj  sed  naius  sapiens^  wise  from  his  cradle,  Eoicurus  so  much 
admired  by  his  scholar  Lucretius : 

Clui  fenus  humanam  Ingenio  sapenivit,  et  omnes     |     Whose  wit  excellM  ttie  witi  of  men  as  far, 
Pentrinxit  siellaa  «zortaB  at  etherlps  lol.  |     Aa  the  aun  riaiiig  doth  obscure  a  sur, 

Or  that  so  m^ch  renowned  Empedocles, 

M  Ut  Tix  humana  videatnr  stirpe  creatus. 

All  those  of  whom  we  read  such  *'  hyperbolical  eulogiums,  as  of  Aristotle,  that  he 
was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  *'a  miracle  of  nature,  breathing  libraries,  as  Euna- 
pius  of  Longinus,  lights  of  nature,  giants  for  wit,  quintessence  of  wit,  divine  spirits, 
eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods,  spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators, 
Milla  ferant  talem  secla  futura  virum  :  monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit 
and  learning,  oceanus^  phcenix^  atlasj  monstrum^  portentum  homimsj  orbis  universi 
mus<eum^  ultimas  humana  naturiB  mmatus^  naturce  marilus^  ' 

-merits  cui  doctior  orbis 

Bubmlssis  defert  ftscibus  imperlam. 

As  ^ian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Goi^gias,  we  may  say  of  then)  all,  tantum  a  sapieniibus 
alfuerunt^  quantum  a  viris  pueri^  they  were  children  in  res<jpect,  infants,  not  eagles, 
but  kites;  novices,  illiterate,  Eunuchi  sapienlia.  And  alrhough  they  were  the 
wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he  censured  Alexander,  I  do  them,  there 
were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy  captains  (had  they  been  in  ^lace  of  command)  as 
valiant  as  himself;  there  were  myriads  of  men  wiser  in  those  days,  and  yet  all  short 
of  what  they  ought  to  be.  "Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  wisdon^  proves  them  to  be 
dizards,  fools,  asses,  madmen,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  teiVets,  and  brainnsick 
positions,  that  to  his  thinking  never  any  old  woman  or  sick  person  doted  worse. 
•*Democritus  took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith  he,  'f  the  inhejitance  of  his  folly 
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nisi  mentis  Inopa,  k,e.  m  Qaid  insaniua  quam  pro 

womentanea  foelicitate  stemis  te  manclpare  suppliciial 
*:  In  fine  Phedonis.  Hie  finis  fuit  amici  nostri  6  Eu- 
erates,  noatro  quidem  Judicio  omniiim  qnoe  ezperti 
•amna  optiml  et  apprime  sapientisstmi,  et  JuatissiniL 
*  Xenop.  1.  4.  de  dictis  Bocraits  ad  finemt  ulis  ftiic 
Bocrates  qaem  omaiufln  optimom  et  foBltcfsalDum  su- 
taam.  »  Ub.  25.  Platonis  Convivio.  «  La> 

creUiif.  n  Aii«xagor»s  olim  mens  dlctna  ab  mati. 


quis.  *B  Reinila  nature,  nl«tune  miraralam,  ipsa 

emditio  dvmonium  bominls,  s  ol  scientiarum.  mare, 
Sophia,  antistea  literarum  et  r>&pientiff,  nt  Scioppfus 
olim  de  Seal,  et  Heinsius.  Aq  uila  tn  nubtbns,  Irepe- 
rator  llteratomm,  colnnen  lite'^'^iBf  abvs^us  erwdi- 
tionis,  ocellus  Europv,  Bcaliger  •  "*  I^b.  3.  de  sap 

c.  17.  et  20.  omnes  Pbilosophi.  >at  etatti,  ant  insanl  t 
nulla  anas  nullns  Bger  inepti^  ^«*'n^*^-  **  He- 

moeritua  4  Lencippo  doctoa,  '  hcredlutem  itnllittai 
reUquit  Epic.  ^ 
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to  Eittciinis,^'  ^insamenii  dum  sapietUia^  &c.    Xhe  like  he  holds  ot  Plato,  Aristippufl, 
and  the  rest^  making  no  difference  ^^  betwixt  them  and  beastn,  saving  that  they  could 
spesk?'     ^  Tbeodoret  in  his  tract,  De  cur,  grec.  affect,  manifestly  evinces  as  much 
of  Snciates,  whom  though  that  Oracle  of  Apollo  confinned  to  be  the  wisest  man 
then  living,  and  saved  lum  from  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of  whom 
some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  vera^  he  was  an  illiterate  idiot,  as 
"Aristophanes  calls  him,  irriscor  et  amhitiosusj  as  his  master  Aristotle  terms  him, 
icurra  Atticus^  as  Zeno,  an  *  enemy  to  all  arts  and  sciences,  as  Athasneus,  to  philoso- 
phers and  travellers,  an  opiniative  ass,  a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant ;  for  his  manners, 
asTheod.  Cyrensis  describes  him,  a  "^ sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus) 
iracundtLs  et  ehrittSj  dicax^  &c.  a  pot-companion,  by  '°°  Plato's  own  confession,  a 
sturdy  drinker ;  and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  madman  in  his 
actions  and  opinions.    Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part  witch. 
If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  ApoUonius,  a  great  wise  man,  sometime  paralleled  by 
Julian  the  apostate  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned  tract  of  Eusebius  against 
Hierocles,  and  for  them  all  to  Lucian's  Piscator^  Icaromenippus^  ^ecyomantia :  their 
actions,  opinions  in  general  were  so  prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they 
broached  and  maintained,  their  books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage, 
^rhich  Tully  ad  Atticum  long  since  observed,  delirani  plerumq  ;  scriptores  in  libris 
muSy  their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others, 
and  were  most  covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  persecuted  one 
another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.    They  could  give  precepts  for  verse  and 
prose,  but  not  a  man  of  ihem  (as  '  Seneca  tells  them  home)  could  moderate  his  affec- 
tions.    Their  music  did  show  us  jlehiles  modos^  &c.  how  to  rise  and  fall,  but  they 
could  not  so  contain  themselves  as  in  adversity  not  to  make  a  lamentable  tone. 
HThey  will  measure  ground  by  geometry,  set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but 
cannot  yet  prescribe  quardum  homini  satis^  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and 
discretion.    They  can  square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  souls, 
describe  right  lines  and  crooked,  &c.  but  )cnow  not  what  is  right  in  this  life,  quid  in 
vita  rectum  sit,,  ignorant ;  so  that  as  he  said,  JVescio  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis  destinet 
ennnem.     I  think  all  the  Anticyrse  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits, 'if  thsse  men 
now,  that  held  'Xenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  lanthom,  were  so  sottish, 
and  had  no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  com- 
monalty ?  what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with  Chris- 
tians, 1  Cor.  iii.  19.  ^The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God,  earthly 
and  devil ish,^^  as  James  calls  it,  iii.  15.  '^They  were  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and 
their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness,"  Rom.  i.  21,  22.  "When  they  professed 
themselves  wise,  became  fools.'^  Their  witty  works  are  admired  here  on  earth, 
whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In  some  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani^ 
Christians  are  Crassians,  and  if  compared  to  that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Q^is 
est  sapiens  f  Solus  Deus^  ^Pjrthagoras  replies,  "  God  is  only  wise,"  Rom.  xvi.  Paul 
determines  "only  good,"  as  Austin  well  contends,  "and  no  man  living  can  be 
justified  in  his  sight."  "God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of 
men,  to  see  if  any  did  understand,"  Psalm  liii.  2,  3,  but  all  are  corrupt,  err.  Rom. 
iiL  12,  "None  doeth  good,  ng,  not  one."  Job  aggravates  this,  iv.  lo,  "Behold  he 
found  no  sted&stness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,"  19.  "How 
much  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  ?"  In  this  sense  we  are  all  fools, 
and  the  'Scripture  alone  is  arx  MLnervce^  we  and  our  writings  are  shallow  and 
imperfect.  But  I  do  not  so  mean ;  even  in  our  ordinary  dealings  we  are  no  better 
than  fools-  "  All  our  actions,"  as  •  Pliny  told  Trajan,  "upbraid  us  of  folly,"  our 
whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter :  we  are  not  soberly  wise ;  and  the 
world  itself,  which  ought  at  least  to  be  wbe  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  ^Hugo  de 
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*  Ab  nberibua  saptentia  lac- 


tatl  cccutire  non  poieunt.  >  Cor  Xenodoti  et 

Jecar  Cratetis.  «Lib.  de  nat.  boni.  *Hlc 

profVindiMima  Sophia  fodinv.  ^  Panegyr.    Tra- 

Jano  omnea  actionee  exprobrare  ■tultitiam  Tidentur. 
^  Ser.  4.  in  domi  Pal.  Maodua  qui  ob  antiquiuiem  de> 
beret  eii»e  sapiena,  semper  ataltizat,  et  nnllla  flagellis 
alteratur,  aed  ut  puer  volt  roala  et  floribiu  coronarl. 


S2  Demoervtus  to  the  Reader. 

Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  temper  stuUixat^  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other: 
the  more  it  is  whipped,  the  worse  it  is,  and  as  a  child  will  still  be  crowned  with 
roses  and  flowers.^'  We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedesj  and  eveiy  place  is  full  invert 
sorum  Apuleiorum^  of  metamoiphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorum^ 
childish,  pueri  inslar  bimulif  tremuld  patris  dormicntis  in  tdnA,  Jovianus  Pon- 
tanus,  Antonio  Dial,  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by  reason 
of  his  age  was  a  little  fond,  but  as  he  admonisheth  there,  A'e  mireris  ml  hospes 
de  hoc  senej  marvel  not  at  him  only,  for  iota  hac  civitas  delirium^  all  our  town  dotes 
in  like  sort,  'we  are  a  company  of  fools.  Ask  not  with  him  in  the  poet,  *  Larva 
kunc  irUemperue  insanuBque  agitant  senem  f  What  madness  ghosts  this  old  man, 
but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  are  ad  unum  omnesj  all  mad,  semel  tiuam- 
vitnus  omneSj  not  once,  but  alway  so,  et  semel^  et  simul^  et  semper^  ever  and  altogether 
as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex  Ins  puer^  delira  anus^  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper  pueri^ 
young  and  old,  all  dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  difierence  betwixt 
us  and  children,  saving  that,  majora  ludimus^  et  grandiaribus  pupis^  they  play  with 
babies  of  clouts  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  baubles.  We  cannot  accuse 
or  condemn  one  another,  being  &ulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  loqueris^  you  talk  idly, 
or  as  *°Mitio  upbraided  Demea,  insanis^  auferie^  for  we  are  as  mad  our  ownselves, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst  Nay,  'tis  universally  so,  "  Vitam  regit 
fortunoj  rum  sapieniia. 

When  "Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and  to  that  purpose 
had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes  all  men  were  fools ; 
and  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy,  yet  in  all  companies  he 
would  openly  profess  it.  When  ^Supputius  in  Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over 
Europe  to  confer  with  a  wise  man,  he  returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could 
find  none.  "Cardan  concurs  with  him,  "Few  there  are  (for  aught  I  can  perceive) 
well  in  their  wits."  So  doth  "Tully,  **  1  see  everything  to  be  done  foolishly  and 
unadvisedly." 

Ille  ■inistroreuiii,  hie  dextrortum,  nttnn  mrique       I        One  reel*  to  thii,  another  to  that  wall. 
Error,  sed  varils  illudlt  partibus  omnes.  1        'TIs  the  aame  error  that  deiuden  them  all. 

''They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Mana  yap  ftistv  dfuxo,  not  in  the  same  kind,  "  One  is 
covetous,  a  second  lascivious,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  &c."  as  Dama- 
sippus  the  Stoic  hath  well  illustrated«in  the  poet, 

r  ^  'I        jngy  pii^sd  an  ample  title  to  the  name. 

Tis  an  inbred  malady  in  eveiy  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium  sIuUUub^  a  seminary 
of  folly,  "  which  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a-head,  will  run  in  infinitum^  and  infinitely 
varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted,"  saith  **  Balthazar  CastUio :  and  cannot 
so  easily  be  rooted  out,  it  takes  such  fast  hold,  as  Tully  holds,  alia  radices  stultitia^ 
''so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we  continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit, 
error  and  ignorance,  to  which  all  others  are  reduced ;  by  ignorance  we  know  not 
things  necessary,  by  error  we  know  them  falsely.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  error  a 
positive  act  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  error  heresy,  &c.  But  make  how 
many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide,  few  men  are  free,  or  that  do  not  impinge 
on  some  one  kind  or  other.  ^  Sic  plerumque  agitat  stultos  inscili<i,  as  he  that 
examines  his  own  and  other  men's  actions  shall  find. 

''  Charon  in  Lucian,  as  he  wittily  feigns,  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to  such  a 
place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once ;  after  he  had  sufficiently  viewed; 
and  looked  about.  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him  what  he  had  observed :  lie 
told  him  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude  and  a  promiscuous,  their  habitations  like 
molehills,  the  men  as  emmets,  "  he  could  discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees, 
wherein  every  bee  had  a  sting,  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another,  some 
domineering  like  hornets  bigger  than  the  rest,  some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as 

"  In^anumteomnei  pueri,  clamantque  puclle.   Hor.  'alius  alio  morbo  laboret,  hie  libidinis,  llle  aTaritis, 


*Ptautaa  Aubular.  >•  Adelph.  act.  5.  teen.  8 

11  Tully  Tusc.  5.  fortune,  not  wisdom,  gOTerns  our 
lives.  >*  Plato  Apolni^a  Socratis.  »  Ant. 

Dial.  i«  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  pauci  ut  video  sane  mentis 

sunt.  u  BtuItA  et  Incaute  omnia  a^i  video. 

"  Insanit  non  omnibus  eadem.  Erasm.  chil.  3.  cent. 
10.  nemo  mortaUam  qui  non  aliqua  in  re  desipit,  licet 


ambitinnis,  invidix.  n  Hor.  1.  2.  sat.  3.         »  Lib. 

1.  de  aullco.  Est  in  unoquoq ;  nostrum  seminarium 
aliqtiod  stultitie,  quod  siquandoexciletur,  in  infinitum 
fkcile  excreecjt.  **  Primaque  lux  vile  prima 

juroris  crat.  ^  TibuIIus,  siulti  pnetereunt  dip», 

their  wits  are  a  wool-fatberinf.  Bo  fools  comiDonly 
dote.  ^  Dial,  eoniemplaotei,  Tool  9 
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drones.^     Over  their  heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations, 
hope,  fear,  anger,  avarice,  ignorance,  &c.,  and  a  multitude  of  diseases  hanging,  which 
they  still  pulled  on  their  pates.    Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting,  riding,  running, 
sollkUe  (URbicfUes^  collide  lUigantes^  for  toys  and  trifles,  and  such  momentary  thkigs, 
Their  towns  and  provinces  mere  Actions,  rich  against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles 
agunst  artificers,  uiey  against  nobles,  and  so  the  rest    In  conclusion,  he  condemned 
them  aU  for  madmen,  fools,  idiots,  asses,  0  istuliiy  guctnam  hac  est  amentia  ?    O 
fools,  O  madmen,  he  exclaims,  insana  studio^  insani  labares^  &c.    Mad  endeavours, 
mad  actions,  nmd,  mad,  mad,  "O  seclum  insipiens  et  infacetum^  a  giddy-headed  age. 
Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  meditation  of  men's  lives,  fell  a  weeping, 
and  with  continual  tears  bewailed  their  misery,  madness,  and  folly.    Democritus  on 
the  other  side,  burst  out  a  laughing,  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous,  and 
he  was  so  &r  carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him 
to  be  mad,  and  sent  therefore  ambassadors  to  Hippocrates,  the  physician,  that  he  would 
exercise  his  skill  upon  him.    But  the  stor^  is  set  down  at  large  by  Hippocrates,  in 
his  epistle  to  Damogetus,  which  because  it  is  not  impertinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will 
insert  verbatim  almost  as  it  is  delivered  by  Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circum- 
stances belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  now  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came  flocking 
about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  him,  that  he  would  do  his  best.    After 
some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people  following  him,  whoni  he 
found  (aJ3  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs  all  alone,  "^^  sitting  upon  a  stone  under 
a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  shoes,  with  a  book  on  his  knees,  cutting  up  several 
boists,  and  busy  at  his  study."    The  multitude  stood  gazing  round  about  to  see  the 
congress.    Hippocrates,  afler  a  httle  pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he 
resaluted,  ashamed  almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had 
forgot  it    Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing :  he  told  him  that  he 
was  ^^  busy  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  find  out  the  cause  of  madness  and 
melancholy.''    Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness  and  leisure. 
And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?    Because,  replied  Hip- 
pociates,  domestic  af&ira  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done  for  ourselves,  neighbours, 
friends ;  expenses,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities  which  happen ;  wife,  children, 
servants,  and  such  business  which  deprive  us  of  our  time.    At  this  speech  Demo- 
critus profusely  laughed  (his  friends  and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the 
mean  time,  and  lamenting  his  madness).    Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he 
laughed.    He  told  him,  at  the  vanities  and  the  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so 
empty  of  all  virtuous  actions,  to  hunt  so  iar  afler  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition ; 
to  talce  such  infinite  pains  for  a  litde  glory,  and  to  be  &voured  of  men ;  to  make 
such  deep  niines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes.    Some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to  be 
obeyed  in  many  provinces,**  and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience.    "Some 
to  loTe  their  wives  dearly  at  first,  and  after  a  while  to  forsake  and  hate  them ; 
begetting  children,  with  much  care  and  cost  for  their  education,  yet  when  they  grow 
to  man's  estate,  ''to  despise,  neglect,  and  leave  them  naked  to  the  world's  mercy. 
*  I>o  not  these  behaviours  express  their  intolerable  folly  ?   When  men  live  in  peace, 
they  covet  war,  detesting  quietness,  **  deposing  kings,  and  advancing  othere  in  their 
stead,  murdering  some  men  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.    How  many  strange 
humours  are  in  men !    When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek  riches,  and  when 
they  have  them,  they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else 
waatefuUy  spend  them.    O  wise  Hippocrates,  I  laugh  at  such  things  being  done,  but 
much  more  when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose. 
There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found  amongst  them,  for  they  daily  plead  one  against 
uiother,  ''the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against  brother,  kmdred 


CttoJla*.  *  Sub  nmoaa  plauno  aedentem, 

dwcaleeatmn*  aoper  lapidem,  valde  palllduin 
■c  aucUenf  am,  promiMa  barba,  librum  super  genibue 
liabeBCem,  **  Ve  furore,  mania  melancholia scribo, 
■I  ■etom  qoo  pacto  in  bominlbus  signatur,  fiat,  erescat 


bilfaiq :  naturam  dUquirena.  *>  Atiat.  1. 1.  in  Geo. 

Jumentl  6c  aervi  tui  obaeqalum  rlgide  poatulas,  ot  tn 
nullam  prettai  allis,  nee  ipii  Deo.  *Uxorea 

ducunt,  mox  foras  ejiniant.        ^  Pueroe  amant,  mox 
faatidiunt.       *  Qaid  hoc  ab  Insania  deeat  T       "  B«- 


coaaletiir  miniiatar  ;  bsc  inquTt  animalia  qu«  Tides    ges  eligunt,  deponunt.         »  Contra  parentea,  flratrea, 
impieres  'weco,  son  P«i  opera  peroaua,  aed  fellia  '  civea,  perpetuo  rizantar,  at  JalmicUlaa  agont. 
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and  fiiendB  of  the  same  quality;  and  all  this  for  riche%  whereof  afier  death  they 
cannot  be  possessors.  And  yet  notwithstanding  they  will  defiune  and  kill  one 
another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemning  God  and  men,  friends  and  country. 
They  make  great  account  of  many  senseless  thmga,  esteeming  them  as  a  mot  pari 
of  Uieir  treasure,  statues,  pictures,  and  such  like  movables,  dear  bought,  and  so  cun- 
ningly wrought,  as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them,  ''and  yet  they  hate  living 
persons  speaking  to  them.**  Others  aflect  difficult  thin^;  if  they  dwell  on  fimi 
land  they  will  remove  to  an  island,  and  thence  to  land  agam,  being  no  way  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  themselves 
be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice ;  they  are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in  their  minds,  as 
Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And  now,  methinks,  O  most  worthy  Hippocrates,  you 
should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so  manv  fooleries  in  qiien;  "for  no 
man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which  he  seeth  in  a  second,  and  so  they 
justly  mock  one  another.  The  drunkard  calls  him  a  glutton  whom  he  knows  to  be 
sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea,  others  husbandry ;  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in 
their  own  trades  and  professions,  much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premeditation, 
to  declare  the  world's  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made  answer,  That 
necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills  ensuing  from  divine 
permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is  so  odious  to  uem  asvsloth 
and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee  future  events,  in  this  uncertainty  of 
human  a&irs ;  they  would  not  so  marry,  if  they  could  foretel  the  causes  of  their 
dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if  they  knew  the  hour  of  their  children's  death, 
so  tenderly  provide  for  them ;  or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be 
no  increase ;  or  a  merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwreck ;  or  be  a  magis- 
trate, if  presently  to  be  deposed.  Alas,  worthy  Deknocritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best,  and  to  that  end  he  doUi  it,  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous  occasion 
of  laughter. 

Democritus  hearing  ^this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he  wholly 
mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  wliat  he  had  said  concerning  perturbations 
and  tranquillity  of  the  mind.  Insomuch,  that  if  men  would  govern  their  actions«by 
discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare  themselves  fools  as  now  they  do, 
and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter ;  but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life  as 
if  they  were  immortal,  and  demigods,  for  want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to 
make  them  wise,  if  they  would  but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how 
it  wheels  about,  nothing  being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is 
beneath ;  he  that  sate  on  this  side  to-day,  to-morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other :  and 
not  considering  these  matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles, 
coveting  things  of  no  profit,  and  thirsting  afler  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 
calamities.  So  that  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  bear,  they 
should  lead  contented  lives,  and  learning  to  know  themselves,  would  limit  their 
ambition,  '^they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough  without  seeking  such 
superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  nothing  with  them  but  grief 
and  molestation.  As  a  fat  body  ia  more  subject  to  diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to 
absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and  cross  inconveniences.  There  are 
many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to  others  by  bad  conversation,  and  there- 
fore overthrow  themselves  in  the  same  manner  through  their  own  &ult,  not  foreseeing 
dangers  manifest  These  are  things  (O  more  than  mad,  quoth  he)  that  give  me 
matter  of  laughter,  by  suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy, 
malice,  enormous  vUlanies,  mutinies,  unsatuible  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other 
incurable  vices;  besides  your  "dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  bearing  deadly  hatred 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  &ce,  flying  out  into  all  filthy 
lusts,  and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  both  of  nature  and  civility.  Many  things  which 
they  have  led  off,  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again,  husbandry,  navigation;  and  leave 


"  IdoU  isaBimaU  amant,  anlmata  odio  bab«nt«  tie 
pootificU.  "  Credo  equidem  vivos  dacent  A  mar- 

more  wltnfl.  u  Suam  •tuItUlam  penpiclt  nemo, 

■ed  alter  alteram  derldet.       m  Denfque  tit  finis  que- 
rendi,  earnqoe  habeie  plai»  paaperiem  metaae  mlnui, 


et  flnire  laborem  inciplat,  partis  quod  aTebaa,  atere 
Hor.        »  Astoum  vapldo  senrat  sab  pectore  Tolpem. 
Et  com  Tolpo  positni  parlter  Tulplaarler.    Cretizaa 
dam  cam  Crete. 
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again,  fickle  and  inconstant  as  they  are.    When  they  are  young,  they  would  be  old , 
and  old,  yonng.     •Princes  commend  a  private  life;  private  men  itch  after  hononr: 
a  magistrate  commends  i  qniet  life ;  a  qmet  man  would  be  in  his  office,  and  obeyed 
as  he  is :  and  i^hat  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves  ?' 
Some  delight  to  destiw,  ■'one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  country  to  enrich 
another  and  himself,    "hi  all  these  things  they  are  like  children,  ii^whom  is  no 
judgment  or  counsel  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that  beasts  are  better  than  they,  m 
being  contented  with  nature. '  "When  shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a 
bull  contend  for  better  pasture  ?    When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve 
him,  and  no  more ;  and  when  his  belly  is  full,  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  immoderate 
in  both,  as  in  lust — ^they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ;  men  always,  ruinating 
thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.    And  doth  it  not  deserve  laughter  to  see  an  amor- 
ous fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench ;  weep,  howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy 
sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice  of  the  finest  beauties  ?    Is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  in  phy^c  ?     I  do  anatomise  and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts,  "to  see  these  dis- 
tempers, vanities,  and  follies,  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  man's  bbdy,  if  my 
kina  nature  woi^d  endure  it :  ^*  who  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  is  most  miserable; 
weak,  and  sickly ;  when  he  sucks  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great 
practiseth  xmhappiness  "and  is  sturdy,  and  when  old,  a  child  again,  and  repenteth 
him  of  his  life  past    And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that  brought  books,  he  fell 
to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.    To  prove  my  former  speeches,  look 
into  courts,  or  private  houses.    "Judges  give  judgment  according  to  their  owp 
advantage,  doing  manifest  wron?  to  poor  innocents  to  please  others.    Notaries  alter 
sentences,  and  for  money  lose  meir  deeds.    Some  make  false  monies ;  others  coun- 
terfeit &lse  weights.    Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their  own  sisters ;  others 
make  long  libels  and  pasquils,  defaming  men  of  good  life,  and  extol  such  as  are  lewd 
and  vicious.    Some  rob  one,  some  another :  ^magistrates  make  laws  against  thieves, 
and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.    Some  kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not 
obtaining  their  desires.    Some  dance,  sing,  laugh,  feast  and  buiquet,  whilst  others 
sigh,  languish,  mourn  and  lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.    "Some 
prank,  up  their  bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.    Some  trot  about 
^  to  bear  false  witness,  and  say  anything  for  money ;  and  though  judges  know  of  it, 
yet  ikx  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  felse  contracts  to  prevail  against  equity 
Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and  go  like  sluts  at 
home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands  whom  they  should.    Seeing  men  ar6 
so  fiekle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should  not  I  laugh  at  those  to  whom  ^  folly 
seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and  perceive  it  not  ? 

It  grew  late :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but  all  the 
citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  Uiem  in  brief, 
that  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet,  ^the  world  had 
not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man,  and  they  were  much  deceived  to 
say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  his 
langhter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 

Democritai  did  well  to  langh  of  old. 


>  Olim  Jare  qvldem,  naiic  plna  Democrite  ride ; 
Qaia  vJdet  f  Tita  lice  none  magd  rUUenla  est. 


Good  cause  lie  had,  but  now  mucli  more ; 
This  life  of  oora  la  more  rldicnloua 
TlWB  timt  of  bia,  or  long  before. 


Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter  as  now,  never  so  many  fools  and  madmen.    Tis 
sot  one  "^Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days ;  we  have  now  need  of  a 


"Qvl  fit  Mecvnaa  vt  nemo  qnam  aibi  aortem.  Sea 
ratio  dedeift,  sen  mon  objecerit,  ttlA  conlentua  viyat, 
Itc  Bor.  ^  IMruit,  sdificat,  mutat  quadrau  rotun- 
iia.  Tr^asvs  pontein  atruxit  super  Danubium,  quern 
nceeasor  ejns  Adrianua  statim  demolitus.  "  Qu& 
VoA  in  re  ab  infaatibtts  differunt,  quibus  mens  et  sen- 
■us  sine  ratioiw  Inest,  qoicquid  sese  bis  ofiert  volupe 
(M.  Si  Idem  Plut.  ^  Ut  Insanie  cauaam  dis- 

9«iram  brota  macto  et  seeo,  cum  boc  potius  in  bomi- 
aibaa  ia^estlgandiiin  easet.  *^  Totua  &  naiivitate 
iMrbas  ect.  ^  In  vigore  Airibundna, quum  decre- 

adi  iaaanabflJa.  ^  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.    Qui 

jvdieatania,  Itc.  ^Tu  peaaimua 

(•.  as  s  tliiertoid  Altnadcr  ia  Curtlua 


amalBm  latro  c«»  aa  s  tliief  told  Altnadcr  ia  Curtlua  1 


namnat  foraa  Judex,  quod  intoa  operator,  Ofprlaa. 
^VuUtts  magna  cnra,  magna  animl  incaria.  Am. 
Marcel.  ^Horrenda  res  est,  vix  duo  Terba  sine 

mendacio  profenintur :  et  quam via  solennlter  homlnea 
ad  verltatem  dicendum  invitentur,  pejerare  tamen  noa 
dubitant,  ut  ex  decern  teatibua  vix  unua  Terum  dlcat. 
Calv.  in  8  Jobn,  Serm  1.  ^Saplentiam  insaniam 

esse  dicunt.  «  Siquldem  aaplentie  anc  admira- 

tione  me  complevit,  offendi  sapientisslmvm  Tlnim^ 
qui  salvoa  poteat  omnes  homines  reddere.  *B. 

Griec.  epig.  m  Plnres  Democriti  nitne  non  avfR- 

ciunt,  opus  Democrito  qui  Democrltum  rideat.  Efaa 
I  Moria. 


«6 


to  the  Reader. 


^  Democritos  to  laugh  at  Democritus;"  one  jester  to  flout  at  another,  one  fool  to 
flear  at  another:  a  great  stentorian  Democritus,  as  big  as  that  Rhodian  Ck>los8n9. 
For  now,  as  *'  Salisburiensis  said  in  his  time,  totus  mundua  hisirionem  agU,  the  whole 
world  plays  the  fool ;  we  have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  c<nnedy  of  errors, 
a  new  company  of  personate  actors,  volupuB  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  willingly  feigns 
in  his  Apologifes)  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  ^  where  all  the  actors  were  nutd* 
men  and  foo&,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came  next  He 
that  was  a  mariner  to-day,  is  an  apothecary  to-morrow ;  a  smith  one  while,  a  philoso- 
her  another,  in  his  volupue  ludis  ;  a  king  now  with  his  crown,  robes,  sceptre,  attend- 
ants, by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  ass  before  him  like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritns 
were  dive  now,  he  should  see  strange  alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit 
vizards,  whifflers,  Cumane  asses,  maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides,  fan- 
tastic shadows,  gulls,  monsters,  giddy-heads,  butterflies.  And  so  many  of  them  are 
indeed  (''if  all  be  true  that  I  have  read).  For  when  Jupiter  and  Juno^s  wedding 
was  solemnised  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noble  men 
besides :  Amongst  the  rest  came  Crysa^us,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely  attended,  rich 
in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but  otherwise  an  ass. 
The  gods  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose  up  to  give  him  place,  ex  hahitu 
haminem  tnetientes ;  ^  but.  Jupiter  perceiving  what  he  was,  a  light,  fimtastic,  idle  fel- 
low, turned  him  and  his  proud  foUowers  into  butterflies :  and  so  they  continue  still 
(for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary)  roving  about  in  pied  coats,  and  are  called  chrysa- 
lides by  the  wiser  sort  of  men :  that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  and  flies,  and  thmg^B 
of  no  worth.    Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 

'•  obiqne  invenlefl 

BCttlUM  ftvsrof ,  lycoplianUi  prodlgot."  *• 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus  observe, 
were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see  fitshions,  as  Charon 
did  in  Lucian  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and  Moronia  Foelix :  sure  I  think 
he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing.  ^  Siforet  in  Urris  rideret  De- 
moeritusj  seuj  &c. 

A  satirical  Roman  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness  were  all  at  full 
sea,  '^  Omne  in  prctcipiti  vitium  stetU, 

"  Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countr3na[ien  Jews  for  bragging  of  their  vices, 
publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves  who  should 
be  most  notorious  in  viUanies;  but  we  flow  higher  in  madness,  &r  beyond  them, 

«Moi  dainrl  prof  eniem  vltiotlorem,'  |      ©ur  ■ooi  tliall  mark  the  coming  age  Uielr  own, 

and  the  latter  end  (you  know  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worse.  Tis  not  to 
be  denied,  the  world  alters  every  day,  Ruunt  urhes^  regna  transferuntur^  &c.  varianr 
iitr  hahitus^  leges  innaoantur^  as '''Petrarch  observes,  we  change  language,  habits, 
laws,  customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and 
madness,  they  are  still  the  same.  And  as  h  river,  we  see,  keeps  the  like  name  and 
place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  *^Labitur  et  lahetur  in  omne  volubilis  cecum  ; 
our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and  ever  will  be ;  look  how  night- 
ingales sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  low^,  sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped, 
dogs  barked,  so  they  do  still :  we  keep  our  madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee 
dvmfinitus  Orestes ;  we  are  of  the  same  humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predeces- 
sors were ;  you  shaJl  And  us  all  alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  et  noli,  nato- 
rum^  et  qui  nascuntur  ah  Ulis,  And  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last  But 
to  speak  of  times  present 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our  age,  our 
*  religious  madness,  as  "^Meteran  calls  it,  Religiosam  insaniam^  so  many  professed 


»  Polfcnt.  lib.  S.  cap.  8.  A  Petron.  •>  Ubi  omnei 
dellrabaat,  omoei  iMani,  ^.  hodie  naata,  crag  phiJo- 
aophuis  hodie  faber,  craa  pbatmacopola ;  hie  modo 
regem  agebat  multo  sattellitio,  itara,  et  iceptro  orna- 
tue,  naae  tUI  amictiu  ceoticulo,  aslnum  elilellarlom 
Impelllt.  M  Calcagninns  Apol.  Crj-aalue  «  ceteris 

anro  dlvaa,  manicato  pepio  et  tiara  contpicuui,  levia 
alioquin  et  nuUioa  cooailU,  Ace.  magno  faitu  ingredi- 
•Dti  asiurgmit  dli,  Ite.  m  Bed  homlnla  leviutem 

Jopitf  r  penplciena,  at  tn  (iBiquit)  eito  bombttio,  &c. 


protioQsq ;  Teetlt  flta  manieata  in  alac  reraa  eet,  eC 
morulei  Inde  Chxysalidei  vocant  hujosmodl  bomin«a. 
*<^You  will  meet  covetoiu  foots  and  prodigal  sjco- 
phants  everywhere.  xjoTen.  "Jnren^ 

*  De  bello  Jud.  1.  8-  c.  II.  Inlqaitatea  Testra  nemU 
nem  latent,  tnque  dtei  singnlos  certamen  habetle  quis 
pejor  sit.  M  Hor.  •>  Lib.  9.  Eplat.  8.  «*  Hor. 
f'onperstitlo  est  Insanus  error.  «Ub.  8.  hist. 

Belg. 


J9emo6reAtt  to  ike  Reader.  9t 

Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ ;  so  much  talk  of  religion,  so  much  science, 
so  little  conscience ;  so  much  knowledge,  so  many  preachers,  so  little  practice ;  such 

Taiiety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all  sides,  ^ obvia  sigtds  Signa,  &c.,  such 

absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and  ceremonies :  If  he  should  meet  a  ^  Capuchin, 
a  Franciscan,  a  Pharisaical  Jesuit,  a  mannserpent,  a  shave-crowned  Monk  in  his  robes, 
a  begging  Friar,  or  see  their  three-crowned  Sovereign  Lord  the  Pope,  poor  Peter's 
successor,  servus  servorum  Deif  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperors' 
necks,  make  them  stand  bare-foot  and  bare-legged  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and 
stirrup,  kc  (O  that  Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this !)  If  he  should  observe 
a  "  Prince  creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  Red-cap  Cardinals,  poor  parish 
priests  of  old,  now  Princes'  companions ;  what  would  he  say  ?  Cmlum  ipsum  petif 
iur  sltMHa,  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot  to  Jerusa* 
lem,  our  lady  of  Lauietto,  Rome,  S.  lago,  S.  Thomas'  Shrine,  to  creep  to  those 
coonterieit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques ;  had  he  been  present  at  a  mass,  and  seen  such 
kissing  of  Paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings,  their  several  attires  and  ceremonies, 
pictures  of  saints,  ^  indulgences,  pardons,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knockin£% 

kneeling  at  Ave-Marias,  bells,  with  many  such *, jucunda  rud/i  spectacula  pleUj^ 

preying  in  gibberish,  and  mumbling  of  beads.    Had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her 
jwayers  in  Latin,  their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

—  "  ineedniit  monacbonim  Mmlna  mllle ; 

Qaid  momerem  rezllla,  craeea,  idolaquo  colta,  ice.** 

Their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beans,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses,  fables,  and 
baubles.  Had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  or  Jews'  Talmud, 
the  Rabbins'  Conmients,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  How  dost  thou  think  he 
might  have  been  aflected  ?  Had  he  more  particularly  examined  a  Jesuit's  life  amongst 
the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite  profess  poverty,  ^and  yet  possess  more 
goods  and  lands  than  many  princes,  to  have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues ;  teach 
others  to  fiust,  and  play  the  gluttons  themselves ;  like  watermen  that  row  oue  way 
and  look  another.  ^'Vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious 
bawd,  and  fiunous  fornicator,  lascivvm  pecus,  a  very  goat.  Monks  by  profession,™ 
such  as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Jilaehiaoelian  rout 
"interested  in  all  manner  of  state :  holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  composed  of  envy, 
lost,  ambition,  hatred,  and  malice ;  fire-brands,  adulta  pairuz  pestiSj  traitors,  assassi- 
nats,  hdc  iiur  ad  astra^  and  this  is  to  supererogate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves 
and  others.  Had  he  seen  on  the  adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schis- 
matics in  another  extreme,  abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings, 
than  do  or  admit  anything  Papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifierent 
(they  alone  ore  the  true  Church,  sal  terrc^  cum  shU  omnUtm  isuuUissimi).  Fonnal- 
ists,  ont  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weather-cocks  turn  round,  a  rout  of 
tcmporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or  shall  be  proposed  in  hope 
of  prefeiment :  another  Epicurean  company,  lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures, 
watching  for  a  prey  of  Church  goods,  and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down&U  of  any :  as 
^  Lacian  said  in  like  case,  what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had 
he  been  spectator  of  these  things  ? 

Or  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so  numy  sheep  one  of 
their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for  zeal,  some  for  fear,  ^  se 
cunque  rapit  tempestas^  to  credit  all,  examine  nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  die  before 
they  will  adjure  any  of  those  ceremonies  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed ; 
others  out  of  hypocrisy  frequent  sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes, 
pretend  zeal,  desire  reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  gripers,  monsters  of  men, 
devils  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less. 

leas  de  actis  Rom.  Pont.  «  Plemsing  specUelet 

to  the  Ifnormnt  poor.  *  Th.  Neafeor.  *«  Dora 
slmolant  apernere,  acqaiafverDiit  sibi  SO  aniioraBi 
apatto  bit  centena  millla  librarum  annua.  Arnold, 
ti  Bt  quam  interdia  de  virtute  loquati  aunt,  aero  in 
latibalia  clanea  aglunt  labore  noctumo,  Agryppa. 
n  1  Tim.  iil.  13.  Bat  thejr  aball  preraU  no  longer, 
their  madneaa  ahall  be  known  to  all  men.  "  Benlg- 
nltatia  ainna  aolebat  eaae,  nunc  Utlnm  offlclna  carta 
Romana  Budcua.  "*<  Quid  tibi  videtur  faetnrv 

DemocritttB,  ai  horum  apecMtor  contiglaeetf 


«•  Lncan.         **  Father  Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeux, 
gatef  bare-lbot  over  the  Alpa  to  Rome,  &c.  *  81 

cai  tsfaeii  Tacet  qns  patiuntor  auperatitioal,  inrenlea 
tarn  Indecoim  boneatia,  tam  indlgna  liberie,  tarn  diaal- 
mitia  aania,  vt  nemo  faerlt  dnbitaturua  ftirere  eo»^  ai 
cam  paucioribtta  fticrent   Senee.  ^  Quid  dicam 

de  eoma  Indulgeutlia,  oblationlbua,  TOtia,  aolutionibua, 
JejuaUa,  caanobita,  aomnila,  borie,  organie,  c<ntilenia, 
Campania,  aioralaelirta,  miaaia,  pnrgatoriia,  mitrla,  bre- 
vlarlia,  boUkK  luatvaliboa,  aquia,  raanria,  anetionibua, 
caadelia,  calklboa,  cracibua,  mappia,  cereia.  thuribulia, 
taraamifinibaa,  eaQrclamlf,  apoUa,  legendii,  dec  Ba- 

D 


m 


DmoerUm  to  Hb  Baader. 


What  would  He  have  said  to  aee,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battles,  so  maigr 
thonaanda  akin  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills :  unku  oh  noxam 
furioMqney  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just  cause,  ^^  for  vain  titles 
(saith  Austin),  precedency,  some  wench,  ix  such  like  toy,  or  out  of  desire  of  domi- 
.neering,^  vainglory,  malice,  revenge,  folly,  madness,"  (goodly  causes  all,  oh  qua/i 
universus  orbu  belUs  et  aidihus  mUceaturj)  whilst  statesmen  themselves  in  the  meaii 
time  are  secure  at  home,  pampered  with  all  delights  and  pleasiHes,  take  their  ease, 
and  follow  their  lusts,  not  considering  what  intolerable  misery  poor  soldiers  endure, 
^eir  often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  £^^  the  lamentable  cares,  torments,  cal^smities, 
and  oppressions  that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take  no  notice  of 
.it.  ^  So  wars  are  b^gun,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  few  debauched,  hair-brain,  poor, 
.dissolute,  hungiy  captains,  parasitical  Owners,  unquiet  hotspurs,  restless  innovatinns, 
green  h^ds,  to  satisfy  one  man's  private  spleen, lust,  ambiticm,  avarice,  &c.;  iales 
raptuni  9celerala  in  priBlia  causa.  Flos  hmmum^  proper  men,  well  proportioned, 
carefully  brought  up,  able  both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led  like  so  many  ^beasts 
to  the  slaughter  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all 
remorse  and  pity,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheq),  Uxt  devils'  food, 
40,000  at  once.  At  once,  said  J,  that  were  tolerable,  but  these  wars  last  always,  and 
for  many  ages ;  nothing  so  fimiiliar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres,  murders, 
desolations-— ^gnoto  caUaa  clangore  remugU,  Uiey  care  not  what  mischief  they 
procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  present ;  they  will  so  long  blow 
the  coals  of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be  consumed  with  fire.  The  "siege  <^ 
Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months,  there  died  870,000  Grecians,  670,000  Tr^ans, 
at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  after  were  slain  276,000  men,  women,  and  children  of 
all  sorts.  Cesar  killed  a  million,  ^Mahomet  the  second  Turk,  800,000  persons; 
Sicinius  Dentatus  fought  in  a  hundred  battles,  eight  times  in  single  combat  he  over- 
came, had  forty  wounds  before,  wbb  rewarded  with  140  crovnis,  triumj^ied  nine 
timea*  for  his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  82  wounds ;  Scaeva,  the  Centurion,  I 
know  not  how  many ;  every  nation  had  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Cssars,  and  Alex- 
anders !  Our  ^Edwaitl  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  idbot :  and  as  they  do  all,  he 
glories  in  it,  'tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem,  1,100,000  died 
with  sword  and  famine.  At  the  battle  of  Cannas,  70,000  men  were  slain,  as  ''Poly- 
bius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbey  with  us ;  and  'tis  no  news  to  fight  fi^oon 
sun  to  sun,  as  tfiey  did,  as  Constantine  and  licinius,  &c.  At  the  siege  «  Ostend 
(the  devil's  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a  small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120,000 
men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns,  dorpes,  and  hospitals,  fudl  of  maimed 
soldiers ;  there  were  engines,  fire-works,  and  whatsoever  the  devQ  could  invent  to 
do  mischief  with  2,500,000  iron  bullets  shot  €i  40  pounds  weight,  three  or  four 
millions  of  gold  consumed.  *^^  AVho  (saith  mine  author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed 
at  thehr  flinty  hearts,  obstinacy,  fury,  blindness,  who  without  any  likelihood  of  good 
success,  hazard  poor  soldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pity  to  die  slaughter,  which 
may  justly  be  called  the  rage  of  fiirious  beasts,  that  run  without  reason  upon  their 
own  deaths :"  ^quis  malus  genius^  qua  furia  qua  pestis^  &c.;  what  plague,  what 
fury  brought  so  devilish,  so  brutish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  men's  mmds  ?  Who 
made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy,  meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage 
like  beasts,  and  run  on  to  their  own  destruction  ?  how  may  Nature  expostulate  with 
mankind.  Ego  te  dwinum  animal  finxif  &c.  ?  I  made  tfiee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine 
creature :  how  may  God  expostulate,  and  aU  good  men  ?  yet,  horum  facta  (as  "one 
condoles)  tantum  admirantur^  ^t  heroum  numero  habent :  these  are  the  brave  spirits, 
the  gallants  of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns, 
pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  feme,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on  them,  k&c 
itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  ^ fossa  urbis  cadaverilms  repleta  sunt^ 
the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcases :  and  as  when  the  said  Solyman,  great  Turk, 
beleaguered  Vienna,  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of  the  walls.    This  they  make  a 


n  Ob  iiMiiM  ditiooam  tituUM,  ob  prereptam  locum, 
ob  intcTMptam  mttliereulafli,Tel  qaod  A  stuliUia  naium, 
v«i  A  oalitia,  quod  eapido  domlDmodi,  libido  nocendl, 
Jke.  »  Belituo  rem  plane  bellui  nam  vocat  Morui. 

Utop.  lib.  a.  VT  Monster.    Cosmog.  1.  ft,  c,  S.  B. 

Diet.  CreleM.       *>  Joviuf  tU.  itfni.      ^  Comineiu. 


»  Lib.  3.  n  Hist,  of  the  siege  of  Oetend,  fol.  tS. 

*B  Erasmus  de  belio.  Ut  plaeidum  illud  animal  bene- 
volentin  natom  tam  ferina  ▼ecordiA  in  mutuam  raeri*t 
perniciem.  «  Bicb.  DiAotb.  proibt.  BcUi  cWiUs 

GaL         M  JoTine. 


AmaerUn  to  Oe  Beader.  M 

spent  6C^  and  ynU  do  it  to  iheir  friends  and  eonfedemtes,  against  oaths,  tows,  pro- 

nuses,  by  tieacheiy  or  odierwise;  "^ doku  an  viriusf  quis  in  hotte  requiratf 

leagneB  and  laws  of  aims,  (^siknt  leges  inter  arma^)  for  their  advantage,  <mnia  jura^ 
dimna,  hunuma^  proevhata  plerumque  sunt ;  God's  and  men's  laws  are  trampled 
under  foot,  the  sword  alone  detennines  all ;  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  spleen,  they  care 
not  what  they  attempt,  say,  or  do,  ^Rarafoies^  probitasque  viris  qui  eastra  seqtamtttr. 
Nodnng  so  common  as  to  have  '^'^fa&er  fight  agabst  the  son,  brother  againslt 
brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  kingdom,  province  against  pro- 
viaee,  Ghristiatts  against  Christians :"  a  quibus  nee  unquam  e<^iUttiane  fuerurU  ItBsi, 
of  whom  th^  never  had  oifience  in  thought,  word,  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  coK- 
sumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities  sacked  and  ruinated,  quodque  animus  mermr 
msae  kureL,  goodly  countries  depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled, 
trade  and  traffic  decayed,  maids  deflowered,  Virgines  nondum  tkalanns  jugate^  et 
eomu  mmdum  pontis  ephahi ;  chaste  matrons  cry  oat  with  Andromache,  ^  Omeu-' 
Uhm  mox  cogar  pati  ^us^  qui  tnteremit  Heetorem^  they  shall  be  compelled  pemd- 
ventnre  to  lie  with  them  that  erst  killed  their  husbwids :  to  see  rich,  poor,  sick, 
sound,  lords,  servants,  eedem  amnes  ineommodo  nutctLf  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c. 
Et  qidequid  gmuiens  scelere  anunus  audet^  et  perversa  mens^  saith  Cyprian,  and 
whatsoever  tonnent,  misery,  mischief,  hell  itself,  the  devil,  ''fury  and  rage  can  invent 
to  their  own  ruin  and  destruction ;  so  abominable  a  thing  is  ^war,  as  Gobelins  con- 
cludes, adeoftBda  et  abonuntmda  res  est  helium^  ex  quo  hondnmn  cades^  vastaOcne^^ 
&&,  the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  eflect,  fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura 
humad  generis  as  Tertnllian  calls  it,  but  nrtna.    Had  Democritus  been  present  at 

the  late  civil  wars  in  France,  those  abominable  wars hellaque  matrihus  detestatOj 

'''^  where  m  less  than  ten  years,  ten  thousand  men  were  consumed,  teilh  CoUignius, 
twenty  thonsaiid  churches  overthrown;  nay,  the  whole  kingdom  subverted  (an 
*'Richaid  Dinoth  adds).  So  many  myriads  of  the  commons  were  butchered  up, 
with  swotd,  '&mine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque  ttt  harhari  ad  ahkorrendam  lanvenaitn 
dhstupeseermU^  with  such  feial  hatred,  the  world  was  ama2ed  at  it :  or  at  our  late 
Phaiaalian  flelds  in  the  time  of  Henry  ^e  Sixth,  betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  a  hundred  thousand  men  slam,  "one  writes;  ^another,  ten  thousand  flimilies 
were  rooted  out,  ^  That  no  man  can  but  marvel,  saith  Comineus,  at  that  barbarous 
immanity,  £nral  madness,  committed  betwixt  men*of  the  same  nation,  language,  and 
religion.''  "Qaisytirar,  O  evoesf  "  Why  do  the  Gentiles  so  furiously  rage,"  saith 
the  Proi^iet  David,  Psal.  ii.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Oiristians  so  furiously 
nge?  ^Jirma  vohtnt^  quare  poscunt^  rapiuntque  jnventusf  Unfit  for  Gentiles, 
much  less  for  us  so  to  tynumize,  as  the  Spaniard  in  the  West  Indies,  that  killed  up  in 
42  years  (if  we  may  believe  ^'Bartholomsus  d  Casa,  their  own  bishop)  12  millions 
of  men,  with  stnpend  and  exquisite  torments ;  neither  should  I  li6  (said  he)  if  I  said 
60  miUioDS.  I  omit  those  French  massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  "the  Duke  of 
Alva's  tyrannies,  our  gunpowder  machinations,  and  that  fourth  fury,  as  *one  calls 

it,  the  Spanisdi  inquisition,  which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions,  ^ s€Bvit 

Ufto  Mars  impvus  orbe.  Is  not  tliis  ^mundus  furiosus^  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it, 
insanum  bellmn  f  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  *Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in  pralio  acerbi 
martej  insama  sua  memoriam  pro  perpetuo  teste  reUnquunl  posteritati ;  which  leave 
so  freqaent  battles,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to  all  succeeding  ages^ 
Would  ifaia,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Democritus  to  laughter,  or  rather  made 
him  torn  his  tone,  alter  his  tone,  and  weep  with  'Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  ^roar, 
and  tear  his  hair  in  commiseration,  stand  amazed ;  or  as  the  poets  feign,  that  Niobe 

M  Dolus,  a^peritas,  in  JustitU  propria  beUorum  ne-    cladio,  bello,  Aiiii«  loiserabillter  perierunt.       »  Pont, 
fvtn.  Tertul.  **  Tully.        "  Lucan,        ^  Pater    Huterui .       ^  Comtneu*.  Ut  nullus  non  execretur  et 

la  &lium,  alBiiJa  la  affiuem,  amicus  in  amieam,  &c.  i  admiretor  crudelitatem,  et  barbaramineanlam,  qua 
Bef io  cam  refione,  rennum  regno  colliditur.  Populua  inter  lioiuiDea  eodem  eub  ecolo  natoi,  €$Jiudem  linguie, 
popvio  ia  notiiain  pemiciem«  belluarum  instar  nan-    ganipiinto,  reliflonis,  exereebatur.  **  Lacan. 


fvinolcot*  rusatittin.  **  Libanii  declam.  ^  Ira 
cma  at  faror  Bellone  cooaultores,  /kc.  dcmentes  sacer- 
doies  sufiL  *°  Bellum  qoasl  bellua  et  ad  omnia 

Rdera  faror  lanalMuc .        ^  Oallorum  decies  centum 


»  Virg.  ^  Bishop  of  Cuseo,  an  eye-witnesa. 

^  Read  Meteran  of  his  stupend  cruelties.  "  Hen- 

sius  Austrlaco.  i«>  Virg.  Georg.  **impfoa8  wat 

rages  throoghont  the  whole  world."  *  Jansenios 


BttlUa  ceeiderunt.  Ecclesiaris  20  millia  Aindamentls    Gallobelgicus  1590.  Mundui  furiocius,  Inseriptio  librl. 


eieiaa.  «  Belli  ci^iiis  Gal.  1. 1.  hoe  ferali  beiio  et 

««dftaf«  onnia  raplevaroni,  et  regnum  amplissimum  & 
foadaaciitis  paii«  eTeitcruat,  plebis  tot  myrtadei 


s  Exereitat.  SdO.  serm.  4.  *  Fleat  Ileraclltus  an 

rideat  Democritus.  «  Cure  leres  loqauntur,  In* 

gentei  ttupent. 
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DtmoerUuHo  the  Reader. 


was  for  grief  quite  stupified,  and  tomed  to  a  etone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  wont, 
that  which  is  more  absurd  and  'mad,  in  their  tmnnlts,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust 
wars,  *quod  stuUe  tucipUur^  impie  gerUwj  nasere  Jlnitur,  Such  wan  I  mean;  for 
all  are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  fentastical  anabaptists  vainly  conceive.  Oui 
Christian  tactics  are  all  out  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies,  or  Grecian  phalanx, 
to  be  a  soldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  profession  (as  the  world  is),  not  to 
be  spared,  they  are  our  best  walls  and  bulwaiiLB,  and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge 
that  of  ^Tully  to  be  most  true,  ^  All  our  civil  aAir8,all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading, 
industry,  and  commendation  lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  virtues,  and  when- 
soever there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts  cease ;''  wars  are  most  behoveful, 
et  bellatares  agricolis  doitaU  mmt  utUiores^  as  *Tyrius  defends :  and  valour  is  much 
to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man;  but  they  mistake  most  part,  auferrej  trueidare^ 
rapere^  folds  nominibus  virtutem  vocantj  &c.  (^Twas  Galgacus'  observation  lit 
Tacitus)  they  term  thefl,  murder,  and  rapine,  virtu^  by  a  wrong  name,  npes^ 
slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  jocus  et  luduSj  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludooicus  Fives 
notes.  *^  They  commonly  call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves, 
the  most  desperate  villains,  treacherous  rogues,  inhuman  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and 
dissolute  caitifis,  courageous  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  captains, 
"^  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  soldiers,  possessed  with  a  brute  persuasioii 
of  false  honour,^'  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  history  complains.  By  means 
of  which  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many  voluntaries  ofier  themselves,  leaving 
their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends,  for  sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute 
their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to  enter  upon  breaches,  lie  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first 
onset,  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheeiiiil 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  bannen  streaming 
in  the  air,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords,  variety 
of  colours,  cost  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now  victon  to  the 
Capitol,  and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius'  army  marched  to  meet  Alexander  at 
Issus.  Void  of  all  fear  they  run  into  imminent  dan^rs,  cannon's  mouth,  &c.,  ut 
vulneribue  ads  femun  hostwm  hebetetUj  saith  "Barletius,  to  get  a  name  of  valour, 
honour  and  appkuse,  which  lasts  not  either,  for  it  is  but  a  mere  flash  this  fame,  and 
like  a  rose,  intra  diem  unum  exlinguilur^  'tis  gone  ia  an  instant  Of  15,000  prole- 
taries slain  in  a  battle,  scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the  General 
perhaps,  and  afler  a  while  his  and  their  names  are  likewise  blotted  out,  the  whole 
battle  itself  ia  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  sumtna  vi  ingenii  et  eloquentMB^  set 
out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Thermopylae  Salamie^  Marathon^  Jdieale^  Man' 
tinea^  CherafuuLf  PlaUta,  The  Romans  record  their  battle  at  Oannas,  and  Pharsa- 
lian  fields,  but  they  do  but  record,  and  we  scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this 
supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  desire  of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and 
vain-glory  spur  them  on  many  times  rashly  and  unadvisedly,  to  make  away  them- 
selves and  multitudes  of  othera.  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more 
worlds  for  him  to  conquer,  he  is  admired  by  some  for  it,  ammosa  vox  videtuTy  et 
regiOf  'twas  spoken  like  a  Prince;  but  as  wise  ''Seneca  censures  him,  'twas  vox 
inqmssima  et  stuUiesimaj  'twas  spoken  like  a  Bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sentence  which 
the  same  "Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Philip  and  him,  I  apply  to  them  all,  JVbii 
ndnores  fuire  peetes  mortalium  qudm  inundation  quam  confiagratw^  qmbus^^  &c.  they 
did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men  as  fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when 
they  rage.  '^  Which  is  yet  more  to  be  lamented,  they  penuade  them  this  hellish 
coune  of  life  is  holy,  they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their  lives  hello  sacroj 
and  that  by  these  bloody  wars,  as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modem 
Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  cadanl  infeUcUer, 


•Arms  ftmeiw  capio,  nee  eat  ntlonie  In  srinif. 
•  Ensmtts.  «  Pro  Marena.    Omnee  arbane  ret, 

omnia  stadia,  omnlf  Torensis  laaa  et  Industrie  lalet  In 
ttttela  et  prccldio  beliioB  virtntis,  el  slmol  aiqae  In- 
crepnlt  svsplcio  tamaUtts,  artes  illko  nostm  eontlces- 
dial.  •  Ser.  IS.  *  Crudellsslnioa  svtIssI* 

mosqoe  latronea,  fbrtJsslmos  baberl  propognatores, 
Sdlesinos  dnces  habent,  brnta  persoasione  donatl. 
**  Eobaans  Heseos.  Qnibas  omnts  in  amis  vita  pla- 
cat,  BOB  ulla  JuTai  nisi  morte,  nee  ullam  esse  pntaat 


▼Itam,  qua  bob  assneTerlt  armls.  »  Lib.  10.  vit. 
Seanperbef.  uNqiii  beatlores  habiti,  qnim  qui 

Ib  proliis  cecldlssent.  Britonlos  de  rep.  Persarnn.  I. 
S.  liol.  3.  44.  Idem  Laetantins  de  Romanis  et  Grecis. 
Idem  Ammianns,  lib.  tt.  de  Parthls.  Judlcatar  la 
solus  beams  ajrad  eos,  qui  in  proBlio  Aiderll  animam. 
De  Benef.  lib.  9.  c.  I.  » Nat.  qmest.  lib.  3.  >«  Bo- 
tents  Amphitrldlon.  Basbeqnias  Ture.  hist.  Percvdes 
et  sangninem  parare  hominibas  ascensum  Ib  cielum 
pttUBt,  Lacun.  de  fklsa  rellg.  1. 1,  eap.  8. 


IkmocrUua  to  Ae  Reader.  4i 

''If  they  die  in  the  fieiUftheygo  directly  to  hearen,  and  shall  be  canonized  for  saintir.^ 

(0  diabolical  inTenlion !)  put  in  the  Chronicles,  in  perpetuam  rei  memoriam^  to  their 

eternal  memory  :  when  as  in  truth,  as  ^  some  hold,  it  were  much  better  f  since  wars 

lie  the  soomge  of  God  for  sin,  by  which  he  ponisheth  mortal  men's  peevislmess  and 

folly)  such  brutish  stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morvm  institutionem  nihil 

himty  they  conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.    But  they  will  haTe  it  thus 

nereitheleas,  and  so  they  put  note  of  **^  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and  pernicious 

dbfQe  of  human  kind,'' adore  such  men  with  grand  titles,  degrees,  statues,  images, 

'^honoor,  applaud,  and  highly  reward  them  for  their  good  service,  no  greater  glory 

than  to  d&e  in  the  field.    So  Africanus  is  extolled  by  Ennius :  Mars,  and  ''Herodes, 

and  I  know  not  how  many  besides  of  old,  were  deified;  went  this  way  to  heaven, 

that  were  indeed  bloody  butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world, 

prodigioiis  monsters,  hdl*-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of 

hmiian  kind,  as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cypnan  to  Donat,  such  as  were  despe- 

lale  in  wan,  and  precipitately  n»de  away  themselves,  (like  those  Celtes  in  Dama- 

Bcen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  vl  dedeearosum  putareni  muro  ruenti  se  eubdueere^  a 

diignoe  to  run  away  for  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fidl  on  their  heads,)  such  as 

will  not  rash  on  a  sword's  point,  or  se^  to  shun  a  cannon's  shot,  are  base  cowards, 

and  no  valiant  men.    By  imich  means,  Madet  orUe  mutuo  eangmne^  the  earth  wal« 

lows  in  her  own  blood,  ^  8a»U  amor  ferri  et  eeeUraH  tnedma  belU ;  and  for  that, 

whidi  if  it  be  done  in  private,  a  man  shall  be  rigorously  executed,  *^^and  which  is 

no  less  than  murder  itself;  if  the  same  fiict  be  done  in  public  in  wars,  it  is  called 

manhood,  and  the  party  k  honoured  for  it"— —''P^'osperum  etfmUx  ecehs^  virtue 


We  measure  all  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event,  and  most  part,  as  C3qyrian  notes,  in  all 
BgeBj  countries,  places,  sceot^  magniiudo  impumUUem  sceleris  acquiritj  the  foulness 
of  the  fiiet  vindicates  the  offender.  ''One  is  crowned  for  that  which  another  is  toi^ 
mented :  Hie  crucem  tcelerie  predum  tulUj  Mc  diadetna ;  made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an 
earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  "Agrippa  notes)  for  that  which  another  should  have  hung  in 
gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest, 

*— •*•!  umen  alter, 
Si  fedswt  Mem,  caderet  rab  Jndlee  morani.** 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradventure  by 
necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  nimself  from  starving : 
hut  a  ''great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces,  undo  thousands,  pill 
and  poU,  oppress  ad  lUnium^  flea,  grind,  tjrrannise,  enrich  himself  by  spoils  of  the 
conunons,  be  uncontrolable  in  hia  actions,  and  afler  all,  be  recompensed  with  tur- 
gent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service,  and  no  man  dare  find  &ult,  or  "mutter 
at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  afiected  to  see  a  wicked  caitifij  or  "^  fool, 
a  Tery  idiot,  a  funge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  men,  to  have  many  good  men,  wise, 
men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission,  as  an  appendix  to  his  riches, 
for  Uiat  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more  wealth  and  money,  "and  to  honour  him 
with  divine  titles,  and  bombast  epithets,"  to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies, 
xrhom  they  know  to  be  a  dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  &c.  ^  because 
he  is  rich  ?"  To  see  tub  exuoiie  learns  enagrum^  a  filthy  loathesome  carcass,  a  Gor- 
gon's head  pnflfed  up  by  parasites,  assume  tfajs  unto  himself,  glorious  titles,  in  worth 
an  infimt,  a  Cuman  ass,a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple ?  To  see  a  wither* 
ed  &ce,a  diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carcass,  a  viperous  mind, 
and  Epicurean  soul  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels,  diadems,  perfumes,  curious 


>*QaoolBm  bella  aeerblnbiw  del  flmfella  rant  qaibui 
honiBiuD  pertlnacUiii  panit,  ea  perpetaa  oblivlone 
•epelfenda  poclos  quani  memorte  mandaada  pleilqtte 
JwAcmat.    Kkk.  DUiotli.  prcf.  hiat.  Gall.  MCra- 

CBtaok  k«BMfti  f anaria  peetem,  et  pernklem  dlvinlta- 
tta  BocA  fnaifDiaDt.  "  Et  QUod  d<tlandaai,  apptau- 

kabcat  et  occvnvm  Tiri  tales.  uHereali 

la  a4  oBlani  patuit,  qui  magnam  generie 
Baai  Mftam  pardidit.  >*Virf.  JEaeid.  7. 

loaleidium  qaum  coatinittoot  atnffvfi,  eiinieB  eat, 
poblied   feritar,  Tirtos  ▼ocatnr.    Cyprlaaaa. 
SQec«as/U  Tka  to  called  virtue.        *  Ja- 
•De  vmaU.  icleiit.  de  prlnclp.  nobilitatto. 


M  JoTen.  Sat.  4.  **  Panaa  rapit,  qnod  Natu  rell* 
qait.  To  peaaimns  omnium  latro  ea,  aa  Demetrlue 
the  Pirate  told  Alexander  in  Curtiui.  *  Non  aaei 
mutire,  dec.    JEsop.  'Improbom  et  staltum,  ti 

dlTltem  mnltoa  bonoa  Ttroa  in  aerrlttttem  habentenv 
ob  id  doatazat  quod  el  contlngat  aoreomm  nomia* 
natum  cumalas,  nt  appendicaa,  et  additamenta  nn- 
miimatum.    Moras  Utopia.  MEornmq;  detea- 

tantor  Utoplensea  Inaaniam,  qui  divlaos  lionorea  Ua 
Impaadont,  qnoa  sordidos  et  avaros  agooscunt;  non 
alio  reapectu  hoaorantei,  quam  quod  dltea  alnu 
Iden.  Ub.  S. 
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■DuMariHitto tkt  Bitarfftr 


daboiate  worksf  as  proud  of  hk  clothes  as  a  diild  of  his  new  coals ;  and  a  goodly 
peraon,  of  an  angel-like  diYine  countenance,  a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meet  spirit 
clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now  ready  to  be  starved?  To  see  a  silly  contemptible 
sloven  in  apparel,  ragged  in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spndt,  wise  ?  miodier 
neat  in  clothes,  sprace,  full  of  courtesy,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk  nonsense? 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice ;  so  many 
magistrates,  so  little  care  of  ccmunon  good ;  so  many  laws,  yet  nevermore  discnden ; 
TrUmnal  UHum  segeUnh  the  Tribumd  a  labyrinth,  so  many  thousand  suits  in  one 
court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed  ?  To  see  mjtutMmum  topi  juri  prandeur 
temj  in^^kan  reUgiom^  tstpenlisBummi  eruditund,  odosissimum  2afort,  mtnigironmi 
humanUati?  to  see  a  lamb  'executed,  a  wolf  pronounce  sentence,  Jairo  arraigned, 
and  fur  sit  on  the  bench,  the  judge  severely  punish  othen,  and  do  wane  himself 
'^emdemfuriMm  faeere  ei  jwiitre,  ^Wapvnam  plecierey  quum  sit  ijne  raptor  f  Laws 
altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  eun^  as  the  "Judge  is  made  by  friends, 
bribed,  or  otherwise  a^ted  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to-day,  none  to-morrow;  or 
•firm  in  his  opinion,  cast  in  his?  Sratenoe  pn^i^ed, changed,  ad  arJnJtriwn  jttdieuy 
still  the  same  case,  ^^  one  thrust  out  of  his  inhmtance,  another  frlsely  put  in  by 
&vour,  false  forged  deeds  or  wiUs.''  IneistB  leges  negligmOm'^  laws  are  made  ai^ 
not  kept;  or  if  put  in  execution,  ** they  be  smne  silly  ernes  that  are  pumshed.  As, 
put  case  it  be  fismication,  the  fiither  will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  cashier 
him  (out,  villain,  be  gone,  come  no  more  in  my  si^^t) ;  a  poor  man  is  miserably 
tormented  with  loss  of  his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good  name,  for  ever  dis- 
graced, forsaken,  and  nmst  do  penance  to  the  utmost ;  a  mortal  sin,  and  yet  make 
the  wont  of  it,  lumquid  aHudfecit^  saith  Tranio  in  the  *poet,  fdsi  ^uodfaeimU  swh- 
pus  naUgeneribusf  he  hath  clone  no  more  than  what  gentlemen  usuidly  da  *JVe- 
que  funmm,  neque  sitnim,  neque  seats  quam  diU  solenL  For  in  a  great  person,  rioht 
worahi]^  Sir,  a  right  honourable  Gtandy,  His  not  a  venial  sin,  no,  not  a  peecaiuUkj 
'tis  no  oflence  at  im,  a  common  and  ordinary  thing,  no  man  takes  notice  of  it;  he 
justifies  it  in  public,  and  peradventure  brags  of  it, 

^  *<  Nan  quod  tarpe  bonia,  Tttio*  BeioqiM»  daceHt 
Criapiniiin*  * 

For  wbat  would  be  baie  in  good  men,  Titiat,  and  Beioi,  becuB«  Crieirinni. 

"Many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad  policy  and  idle  education 
(for  they  are  likely  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to  beg  or  steal,  and 
then  hanged  for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more  ignominious,  non  mtmis  emim 
turpe  principi  muUa  suppUeia,  qudm  medici^multafunera^  'tis  the  governor's  &ult. 
UhenJtius  verherant  quam  docenUj  as  schoolmastera  do  rather  correct  &eir  pupils,  than 
teach  them  when  they  do  amiss.  "^  They  had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no 
more  thieves  and  beggars,  as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occi^ 
sions,  than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do  to  their  own  destruction :  root  out  likewise 
those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and  ccmipose  controversies,  Utes 
histrales  el  secularesj  by  some  more  compendious  means.''  Whereas  now  for  every 
toy  and  trifle  they  go  to  law,  ^Mugit  UtUms  insammforuMj  ei  sa»U  inticem  discos 
dantium  routes,  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one  another's  throats ;  and  for  commodity 
^'to  squeeze  blood,"  saith  Hierom,  ^  out  of  their  brother's  heart,"  defame,  lie,  dis- 
grace, backbite,  rail,  bear  fidse  witness,  swear,  forawear,  fight  and  wrangle,  qiend 
Uieir  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate, 
that  preys  upon  them  both,  and  cries  Eia  Socrates,  £ia  Xantippe ;  or  some  corrupt 
Judge,  d^t  like  the  ^Kite  in  iBsop,  while  the  mouse  and  firog  fought,  carried  both 
away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon  another  as  so  many  ravenous  birds,  brute 
beasts,  devouring  fishes,  no  medium,  ^omnes  hie  and  capkmlur  and  eapUml ;  out  coda* 
vera  qua  laceranturj  out  corvi  qui  lacerant^  either  deceive  or  be  deceived ;  tear  othera 


»Cyp.  t.  ad  Doaat.  ep.  Ut  rem  Innoeene  pereat, 
■U  nocena.  Judax  damnat  ftaraa,  qnod  faum  operator. 
*8ldoaittf  Apo.  nSalvl^us  1.  S.  de  proTlden. 

*  Ergo  Jndichim  nUiU  etc  niei  puhlica  mercee.  Peuo- 
Diiu.  Quid  (kciant  legee  ubl  tola  pecunla  regnatf 
Idea.  a  Hie  areeotttr  teredlutlbna  libcri,  hie 
donator  bonii  allenii,  Iklanni  eonenlit,  alter  teetamen- 
tum  comimplt|Jbe.  Idem.  *•  Vexat  eenaora  oo- 
lumbaa.  *Plaat.  noetel.  "Idem.  ^Juwvk. 
aa^  4.         *Qaod  toc  tint  Itarea  et  mendkt,  mag  Is- 


trataum  culpa  fltrqnl  nuitoe  imitantar  prseeplorea. 
qoi  diecipuloe  libenttni  Terberaat  qaam  doennt.  Mo- 
rue,  Utop.  lib.  1.  MDecernumnr  ftori  gfUTla  0t 
horreada  lupplieia,  quam  potioe  provldendmn  a«li6 
foretne  Aires  slot,  ne  culqnam  tarn  dlra  Atrandi  ant 
pereuadl  sit  neceesltas.  IdeaL  ^•Boterus  de  aof- 
meat.  orb.  lib.  S.  cap.  S.  «^  B  ftatervo  corde  ean- 
gntnem  elicJunt.  •MUros  laplt  ae  degl«b4. 
*  Petroniua  de  Crotona  clvlu 


JhwiMfiiuB  to  tkc  Bf infer. 
tt  be  Unn  in  pieces  themselyM;  like  so  mmy  backets  in  a  weD,  as  one 
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^  A  vast  chaos,  a  conifiiaion  of  manaeis,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domunUum  insanorumj 
a  tuxbuLeni  troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of 
hypocrisy,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  viUany,  uie  scene  of  babbling, 
theachool  of  giddiness,  the  aindemy  of  vice ;  a  wariare,  vii  velis  noHs puguandunty 
out  oiacas  out  succumbasj  in  which  kill  or  be  killed ;  wherein  every  man  is  for  him- 
self,hi8  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own  g;uard.  No  charity,^love,  fiiendship, 
fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  consanguinity,  Christianity,  can  contain  them,  but  if 
they  be  any  ways  oftnded,  or  that  string  of  commodify  be  touched,  they  fall  fouL 
Old  fiiends  become  bitter  enemies  on  a  sudden  for  toys  and  small  oflences,  and  they 
that  erst  were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile  ana 
persecute  one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  wiU  not  be 
reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behovefiil,  they  love,  or  may  beitead  each  other, 
but  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  by  an  oM  dog,  hanff 
him  up  or  cashier  him :  whidi  ^Oato  counts  a  great  indecorum,  to  use  men  hke  old 
shoes  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dung^ ;  he  could  not  find  in  his 
heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much  less  to  turn  away  an  old  servant :  but  they  instead  of 
lecompenae,  revile  him,and  when  they  have  made  him  an  instrnmentof  their  viUany, 
-as  ^Bs^azet  the  second  Emperor  of  me  Turks  did  by  Acomethes  Basse,  make  hm 
away,  at  instead  of  ^reward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  hy  Tiberius. 
In  aword,  every  man  for  his  own  ends.  OurstimsttMi  hamtm  is  commodity,  and  the 
goddess  we  adore  Dea  monetae  Queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  ofier  sacrifice, 
which  steeri  our  hearts,  hands,  ^afiections,  all :  that  most  powerful  foddess,  by 
whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  **  esteemed  the  sole  coamuuuSess  of  our 
actions,  for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour,  and  contend  as  fishes  do  for 
a  cmmb  that  fidleth  into  the  water.  It's  not  worth,  virtue,  (that's  hanum  tkeatrahy) 
wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  or  any  sufficiency  for  which  we  are 
respected,  but  "money,  greatness,  office,  honour,  autnority ;  honesty  is  accounted  fol- 
ly ;  knavery,  policy ;  "men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem 
to  be :  such  shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counteiplotting,  temporizing,  flattering, 
eoaening,  dissemblmg,  ^^  that  of  necessity  oiie  must  ni|[hly  ofl^d  God  if  he  be  con* 
fonnable  to  the  world,"  Cretizare  cum  Crete^^or  else  uve  in  contempt,  disgrace  and 
misery."  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness,  another  austeri^,  a  third  an 
afiected  kind  of  simplicity,  when  as  indeed,  he,  and  he,  and  he,  and  die  rest  are 
•*^  hypocrites,  ambidexters,"  out-sides,  so  many  taming  pictures,  a  lion  on  the  one 
side,  a  lamb  on  the  other."  How  would  Democritus  have  been  aJQected  to  see  these 
thingsl 

To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  aU  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or  as  Proteus,  cmnki 
inmrfarmatu  sese  is  ndraeula  renun^  to  act  twenty  parts  and  perscms  at  once,  for 
ids  advantage,  to  tempcmze  and  vary  like  Mercury  die  Planet,  good  widi  good ;  bad 
with  bad ;  having  a  several  fiice,  garb,  and  character  for  every  one  he  meets ;  of  all 
religions,  humours,  inclinations ;  to  fitwn  like  a  spaniel,  menttfts  et  mmm»  dftequis^ 
rage  like  a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight  like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  seipent,  as  meek  as 
a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin  like  a  tiger,  weep  like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and 
3ret  others  domineer  over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch,  tyrannize  in  one  place, 
be  baffled  in  another,  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  meny. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  wovds  and  deeds,  so  many  parasangs  betwixt 


4iQaJd  ibnial  loeiia  qno  sUw  aUnm  clreanvena. 
m  cfaBOf*  torranuD  ampofluni,  dMstram  hvpo- 
ac.  ^  Nemo  coluiii,  Mmo  Jasjurandniii, 

Jovvai  plarto  Ibcit,  led  obbm  apertii  ocolis 
amm,  compacftnt.   Petroa.  opluurch.  tU. 

lojMonuD  anliiMtii  at  ealeela  mi  ftnt  THrli, 
4<M  nM  Ihictft  afaJieiniM,  ram  nt  d«  nelpto  dfeam, 
boTem  MB«m  TCMlldenuD,  nadom  honiiMin  nata 
taboris  aoclooi.  •Jovira.    Cooi  Inira- 

SUos  tea«Scla  repeadan  bob  poaaet  aliter,  in- 
I  loMii.  ^  BeBaflcia  eo  otqae  lata  taBt  dnm 

•olvi  poaaet  <>M  Bnltaai  aBtaveaeia  pro  fra- 


tia  odlttoi  reddltar.  Tae.  ■•Paadi  ciarlor  «tt 

Sdee  quain  peeiintai.  SaluaL  •*  Priaia  fera  vota  et 
caBctli,  ac  «Bt  fanas  at  flnaiam  reflaa  peca- 

Bla  doaat.  Qaanttta  qaiMiua  sua  aiuanioram  Mrrat 
la  area,  untam  habel  et  fldel.  «  Nob  k  peritiA  aad 
ab  oraata  at  Talfi  Toelbni  habaanir  eicallantaa.  Car« 
daa.  1.  S.  da  eona.  •>  Paijnrata  sao  poatpoait  aa* 

Buhia  loeio^  Marcator.  Vt  Bac^aaarfam  alt  Tal  I>ao 
dlapllcara»  val  ab  hoailalbaa  coatamal,  ▼axail,  Bag- 
ligi.  »  Qal  Cartoa  itaialaBt  at  Baeetaaaalia  liraat. 
M  Trafalapho  slmilai  vel  eaataarifi  iiinaB  Imnlaci^ 
deonom  aqvi. 
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DtmoerUui  to  tie  Beader* 


tongne  and  heart,  men  like  8tage*players  act  variety  of  parts,  "'give  good  precepts  to 
others,  soar  aloft,  whilst  they  themselves  grovel  on  the  gronnd. 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  "^uem  mallet  truneatum  viderej 
*  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes,  *^  magnify  his 
fiiend  nnworthy  with  hyperbolical  enloginms ;  his  enemy  albeit  a  good  man,  tc 
yUily  and  disgrace  him,  yea  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost  that  livor  and  malice 
can  invent 

To  see  a  ^'servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace  more 
worth  than  the  magistrate,  which  Plato, lib.  II,  de  leg^  absolutely  forbids,  Epictetus 
abhois.  A  horse  that  tills  the  *land  fed  with  chafij  an  idle  jade  have  provender  in 
abundance;  him  that  makes  shoes  go  barefoot  himiBelf,  him  that  sells  meat  almost 
pined ;  a  toiling  drudge  starve,  a  drone  flourish. 

To  see  men  Duy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools'  heads,  men  like  apes 
follow  the  &shions  in  tires,  gestures,  actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all  laugh ; 

*■  **  sides  t  flu^ora  ebacUnBO 

Ooocatitur,  Set  d  UclvyaM  eoofpezlt  tmid." 

**  Alexander  stooped,  so  did  his  courtiers ;  Alphonsus  turned  his  head,  and  so  did  his 

Erasites.  ''Sabina  Poppea,  Nero's  wife,  wore  ipnber^oloured  hair,  so  did  all  the 
)man  ladies  in  an  instant,  her  &shion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion  with- 
out jud^ent :  an  inconsidenile  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a  village,  if  aoe 
bark  all  bark  without  a  cause :  as  fortune's  &n  turns,  if  a  man  be  in  &vour,  or  com- 
manded by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him ;  "  if  in  disgrace,  in  an  instant 
all  hate  lum,  andas  at  the  sun  when  he  is  eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now 
gaze  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  man  "wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head, an  hundred  oaks 
on  his  back,  to  devour  a  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal,  nay  more,  to  devour  houses  and 
towns,  or  as  those  Anthropophaffi,  "to  eat  <nie  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up  like  a  snowball,  from  base  beggary  to  right  worship- 
ful and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  intohonours  and  oflices ; 
another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul  to  gather  wealth,  which  he  shall  not  en- 
joy, which  his  prodi^  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an  instant" 

To  see  the  xitiitfhum  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces,  means,  time,  fortunes, 
to  be  a  &vorite's  &vorite's  fiivorite,  Su;.,  a  parasite's  parasite's  parasite,  that  may 
acorn  the  servile  world  as  having  enouffh  alrndy. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggar's  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whined,  ciying 
to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and  satin,  bravely 
mounted,  jovial  and  poUte,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and  fiuniliars,  neglect  his  kin- 
dred, insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  illiterate  peasant  for  a  meal's  meat ; 
a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation ;  a  fidconer  receive  greater  wages  than  a 
student:  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day  thana  philosopher  in  a  year,  better  reward  for  aa 
hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelvemontfi's  steidy ;  him  that  can  "paint  Thais,  play  on 
a  fiddle,  cud  hair,  Ike,  sooner  get  preferment  than  a  phflologer  or  a  poet 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  £sop's  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  "wittol  wink  at 
Us  wife'^  honesty,  and  too  pers[»cuons  in  all  other  a&irs ;  one  stumble  at  a  straw, 
and  leap  over  a  block ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape  unjust  sums  with  one  hand, 
purchase  great  manon  by  corruption,  fraud  and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute 
to  the  poor  with  the  otlier,  give  a  remnant  to  pious  uses,  Su;.  Penny  wise,  pound 
foolish;  blind  men  judge  of  colours;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk;  "find  fitult  with 


•  'Practpcli  Mil  MBlnm  pronlttoiit,  ipsl  ii 

C«lT6rti  lemiil  tUIa  guBdpta.         »>BnaM 
^AirldAra  hoaiaMi  nt  lavlAiit.  hlandiri  nt  A 


SOt. 
>Airld«r«  boaisM  vt  MBvlant,  Uaadirt  nt  Ikllant. 
Cypu  mi  DonataM.  •Lore  and  iMta  are  like  Uie 
two  andfl  of  a  panpacUva  t laai,  Um  one  nalUpUoa, 
tbe  oUier  makat  Ian.  «  Mintotrl  loeapiettoraa  lii 
qalbat  aUaiftntor,  tarrva  aitjorefl  opM  habant  qnam 
patroana.  ^Qaitarram  colaat  aqol  palate  paa- 

caatar,  aai  otlaator  caballi  avaaA  iatiaaatar,  diaeal- 
caatat  dlwnrrit  qui  eatoai  allii  Ikcli.  MJaraa. 
Po  jon  la«f  h  f  Im  b  thalKn  b/ 11111  giaattr  laog hter  t 
ha  waapt  alio  wbaa  be  baa  bebeld  Uia  taati  of  hie 
Mead.       MBodlB,Ub.4.darapiib.cap.«.       WPU- 


ahM  I.  S7.  cap.  S.  capUloe  babnlt  sneelaaoa,  aaJada 
Ibctaa  at  omaae  raelte  BoaiaBM  coloraa  lUam  affee- 
tarent.  *  Odit  damaatoa.    Jut.  *Afrlppft 

ep.  18. 1. 7.  Qaonun  cerebnua  aet  in  Toatia,  tafeaU 
uai  la  patiala.  "Peal.  Tbeyeat  ap  mjr  people 
ae  bread.  « Abtnaitt  baroa  eseaba  ilfnlor  ear* 

vata  eeatuai  darlbaa,  et  aiero  diatlogaet  pariaiamla 
•nperbOi  poatlfleom  potlore  ooink.  Uor.  **Qiil 

TbaldeM  plnfarat  Inflara  tibiam,  eriepara  criaea. 
nDoctaa  tpectare  laeanar.  nTiillbw.  Bet  eniaa 

propilafli  etalUlis  alloram  eeraera  Tltia,  oMivleci  su- 
onun.    Idem  Arletlppoa  Cbarideno  apod  '^"i*nnm 
Omniao  italtitla  cujoedaaii  aiee  pous  «c. 
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otbeig,and  do^worse  themselves;  ^denounce  that  in  pablie which  he  doth  in  secret; 
and  which  Aurelius  Victor  ffives  out  of  Augustus,  severely  censure  that  in  a  thirds 
of  which  he  is  most  guilty  hunself. 

To  aee  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant  venture  his  life  for  his  new  master  that 
will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  year's  end;  A  country  col<nie  toil  and  moil,  till 
and  dm^^  for  a  |»rodigal  i£e  drone,  that  devours  all  the  gain,  or  lasciviously  con- 
sumes with  phantastical  ezpences ;  A  noble  man  in  a  bravado  to  encounter  dea^ 
and  for  a  sniall  fiash  of  honour  to  castaway  himself;  A  worldling  tremble  at  an  ex- 
ecutor, and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire ;  To  wish  and  hope  for  immorality,  desire  to  be 
happy,  and  yet  by  all  means  avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  deeollari  malunt  quam 
verherariy  die  rather  &an  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  embrace  death  with 
alacrity,  yet  ^scom  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his  dearest  friends' 
departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern  towns  and  cities,  and  yet 
a  silly  woman  overrules  him  at  home ;  ^Command  a  province,  and  yet  his  own  ser- 
vants or  chfldren  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles'  son  did  in  Greece; 
'"^  IVhat  I  will  (said  he^  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother  will,  my  &ther 
doth."  To  see  horses  nde  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it ;  dogs  devour  their  masters ; 
towers  build  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to  school;  vromea  wear  the 
breeches;  "sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c.  And  in  a  word,  the  world 
turned  upside  downward.     0  viveret  DemocrUus. 

^To  insist  in  every  particular  were  one  of  Hercules'  labours,  there's  so  many 
ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Qtiafiftcm  est  in  rebus  inane  9  (How 
much  vanity  there  is  in  things!)  And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Criminedbuno  discs 
smnes^  take  this  for  a  taste. 

But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easy  to  be  discerned.  How 
would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  "  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  ?  If 
every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus  would  have  had  in  Vulcan's 
man,  or  that  which  Tully  so  much  wished  it  were  written  in  every  man's  forehead, 
Quid  qidsque  de  republicd  sentiret^  what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  efiected  in 
an  instant,  which  Mercury  did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make 
him  discern  semel  et  simul  rumorea  et  susurros, 

**  0pefl  bomiDam  cceat,  morboa,  Totamque  Ubores,   I  **  Blind  hopes  and  wishea,  tbelr  thonyhti  and  aflktra* 
Et  paaiim  toto  Tolltantei  ctbere  curai."  |      WbUperi  and  inmoun,  and  tbote  flying  cares." 

That  he  could  cubicuhrum  obductas  foras  reeludere  et  secreta  eardium  penetrarej 
which  ^  Cyprian  desired,  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts;  as  Lucian's  Gallus  did 
with  a  fearer  of  lus  tail :  or  Gyges'  invisible  ring,  or  some  rare  perspective  glass,  or 
OiacousHcon,  which  would  so  multiply  species,  that  a  man  might  hearjand  see  all  at 
once  (as  "^  Martianus  Capella's  Jupiter  did  in  a  spear  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
which  did  present  unto  him  all  that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth), 
observe  cuckolds'  horns,  forgeries  of  alchemists,  the  philosopher's  stone,  new  pro* 
jectora,  &c.,  and  all  those  works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears  and  wishes, 
what  a  deal  of  laughter  would  it  have  afforded  ?  He  should  have  seen  windmills  in 
one  man's  head,  an  hornet's  nest  in  another.  Or  had  he  been  present  with  Icarome- 
nippaa  in  Lucian  at  Jupiter's  whispering  place,  *  and  heard  one  prey  for  rain,  an- 
odier  for  &ir  weather ;  one  for  his  wife's,  another  for  his  father's  death,  &c ;  ^  to  ask 
that  at  God's  hand  which  they  are  abashed  any  man  should  hear :"  How  would  he 
have  been  confounded?  Would  he,  think  you,  or  any  man  else,  say  that  these 
men  were  well  in  theur  wits  ?    Hac  sard  esse  hominis  quis  sanus  juret  Orestes  f 


*Bzecnu1  jmUlee  qnod  occnltA  agat.  Salvlanne 
Ub.  de  pro.  aerea  ulclscendls  vltlls  qalbos  Ipsi  vehe- 
sseaicf  indalgent.  '*  Adamns  eccl.  bist.  cap.  SIS. 

Siqvla  damDatofl  ftiarlt,  Ictns  esse  gloria  est;  nam 
lachfTnoaa  et  pianctam  eeieraqae  companetlonum 
Miera  qjam  wm  salnbria  eensenras,  Ita  abomlnantor 
Dsnl,  at  »ac  pro  peccatfs  nee  pro  defbnetis  amlefs  ulli 
•etc  Ifeeat.  »Orbl  dat  leges  foras,  Tiz  fkmulam 

refit  sine  strepHu  donl.  '«  Qulcquid  ego  volo  boe 

▼mc  BBSter  nea,  et  quod  mater  vnlt,  Ibclt  pater. 
^  Ores,  olftm  asite  peevs,  none  tam  indomttnm  et  edax 
at  boasiaea  devorent,  ttt.  Moras.  Utop.  lib.  1 .  ^  Dl- 
vctioa  ▼aifli  tilbatt  aatma  Auorei.         wDeinocrlt* 


ep.  prvd.  Hos.  d^erantes  et  potantes  deprebendet, 
bos  Tomentes,  lllos  litigantes,  insfdias  moltentes,  suf- 
fragantes,  yenena  mlsMntes,  In  amicomm  aceusatlo- 
nem  subscribentes,  bos  gloria,  fllos  ambftione,  cupldi- 
tate,  mente  captos,  Itc.  **  Ad  Donat.  ep.  S.  1. 1.  O 
si  posses  fn  speeula  sublimt  eonstltntua,  ice.  si  Lib. 
1.  de  nnp.  Pbiloi.  in  qua  quid  singali  naUonam  popull 
quotldianls  motibus  agltarent,  relucebat.  >*0  Jn- 

5 iter  contlngat  mibi  anrum  bcreditas,  Set.  Moltos  da 
upfter  aonos.  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum,  tur- 
pisslma  Tota  dlls  insnsurrint,  si  quis  admoverit  aurem, 
eonticesennti  etquod  scire  liomines  nolant,  I>eo  nar* 
laat.  Beaee.  ep.  10.  !•  1. 
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Cm aU  Ae  hdleboie  in  die  Am&cytm  cove  Aeae  men?    No,  siire,*^aii  acre  of 
helleboie  will  not  do  it" 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Seneca's  blind  woman, 
and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  ^aeek  for  any  core  of  it,  for  pauci  vidtrU  marhnm 
tminij  omnes  amani.  If  onr  leg  or  arm  oflfend  us,  we  covet  by  all  means  possible  to 
redress  it;  "and  if  we  labonr  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send  for  a  physician;  but  for 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  we  take  no  notice  of  them:  *Lust  harrows  us  on  the  one 
side ;  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We  are  torn  in  pieces  by  onr  passions, 
as  so  many  wud  horses,  one  in  disposition,  another  in  habit;  one  is  melancholy, 
another  mad ;  ''and  niiich  of  us  all  seeks  for  help,  doih  acknowledge  his  error,  or 
knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that  stiroid  fellow  put  out  the  candle  because  the  biting  fleas 
should  not  find  him ;  he  shrouds  himself  m  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  be- 
cause nobody  should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  Egomet  videor 
mihi  safUMf  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fiiult 
amoQgst  them  all,  that  ^  which  oar  fore&thers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel,  opinions, 
humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  absurd.    Old  men 

account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  mere  dizards ;  and  as  to  sailors, tefr€t' 

que  vrhe$qu$  recedmU they  move,  tilie  land  stands  still,  the  woiid  hath  much 

more  wit,  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride  us,  we  them;  Italians  Frenchmen, 
accountii^  them  light  headed  fellows,  die  French  scoflT  again  at  Italians,  and  at  thdr 
several  customs ;  Greeks  have  condemned  aU  the  world  but  themselves  of  baibarism, 
the  world  as  much  vilifies  them  now ;  we  account  (Jennans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode 
many  of  their  ftshions ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us ;  Spaniards  laugh  at  all,  and 
all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  «na  ridiculous,  absuid  in  our  actions,  carnages, 
diet,  apparel,  customs,  and  consultations;  we  "scofifand  point  one  at  another,  when 
as  in  conclusion  all  are  fools,  "^^  and  ihey  the  veriest  asses  that  hide  their  ears  most 
A- private  man  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or  set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all 
idiots  and  asses  that  are  not  afi^ted  as  he  is,  *'  fdl  rectum,  nisi  quad  plaeuU 
siHf  ducit,  that  are  not  so  minded,  ^(quodque  voIwU  homines  se  bene  veUc  putanty) 
all  foc^s  that  think  not  as  he  doth :  he  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  Suam  quisque 
sponsatHj  miM  meam,  let  every  man  enjoy  his  own  spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  &ir, 
smis  amoTj  &c.,  and  scorns  all  in  respect  of  himself,  "will  imitate  none,  hear  none 
"  but  himself,  as  Pliny  said,  a  law  and  example  to  lionself.  And  that  which  Hippo- 
cmtes,  in  his  epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Qm^- 
que  in  alio  superfluum  esse  censet,  ipse  quod  non  hahet  nee  curatj  that  which  he  hath 
not  hunself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accoimts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality,  a  mere  fop- 
pery in  another :  like  -topi's  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  taU,  woidd  have  all  his  fel- 
low foxes  cut  ofl^  theirs.  The  Chinese  say,  that  we  Europeans  have  one  eye,  they 
themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind :  (though  ^  Scaljger  accounts  them  brutes 
too,  merum  pecus,)  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are  only  wise,  others  indi^rent,  the 
rest  beside  themselves,  mere  idiots  and  asses.  Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own 
errors  and  imperfections,  we  securely  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  firee,  and 
spectators  of  the  rest,  accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  JiUend  opU^ 
mum  fnd  insaniA,  to  make  ourselves  merry  with  other  men's  obliquities,  when  as 
he  himself  is  more  &ulty  than  the  rest,  mutato  nomine,  de  tefdbula  narralw^he  may 
take  himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and  which  one  calls  maxmum  stuUitia  specimen^ 
to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take  notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  was 
when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  inielligens  se  deridiculo  haheri,  saith  "  Apu- 
leius ;  tis  his  own  cause,  he  is  a  convicted  madman,  as  "^Austin  well  infers  ^  in  the 
eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like  one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his 

"  Plautttf  Manech.  von  potest  hmc  rec  Hellebori  Jn- 
fere  obtinerier.  M£oflne  gnwtot  morbtu  quo  is- 

notlor  peilclltantl.  »  Qa«  tedunt  ocaloc»  fettlnu 

demere ;  si  quid  est  ftnlniaiD,  dUbn  curandl  tempue 
in  aanuni.  Hor.  ^  Si  caput,  crue  dolet,  brectaiam, 
JbC.  Medicum  acceraimas,  recte  et  honeate,  ai  par 
etlam  iadustria  in  animi  morbto  ponereiar.  Job.  re* 
lenui  Jesnita.  lib.  S.  de  hum.  alTeo.  morbonunqne  cura. 
**  Et  qaotuaquisque  umen  eat  qui  contra  tot  pestee 
medicum  requirat  rel  Kgrotare  ae  afooicat  f  ebmlUt 
ira,  itt.  Et  noa  tamea  sgroa  eiae  aegamiia.  luce- 
taaiea  nedlcom  racoiaat.   PimeM  vtaa  ttalttiJam 


priecis  ezprobrat.  Bad.  de  alTee.  lib.  5. 
pro  atnltla  b^ient  Jnveaea.  Balth.  Cast         *Clodka« 
accoaat  mmcboa.  ••  Onainm  ataltJaalni  qvi  avrl- 

culaa  atttdioi*  tegnnt.  Sat.  Meaip.  «  Hor.  Epiat.  % 
••  Proaper.  *  SMtim  aapinnt,  atatim  aelnnt,  nemi- 
nem  reTereatar,  oemiBem  imitantar,  tpel  aibl  ezem- 
plo.    Plia.  Epiat.  lib.  8.  MNalli  alter!  a«pcr« 

coaeeditfBe  oeaipere  videatur.  Agripk  •^Onaia 

orbia  peraeebio  a  perala  ad  Laaitaniam.        •>!  Florid. 
"  Aofaat.  Qaalia  laoeaiia  booniaamqai  iavaiaia  pedi 
baa  ambolat,  talia  in  oenlla  aapiantam  et 
qai  alU  pISMC,  tut  cat  I 
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heeb  upfwwds."  So  Ihou  laughMt  at  me,  and  lat  Aee,  both  at  a  third ;  and  he  re* 
turns  that  of  the  poet  npon  ns  again,  ^ESn  mikii  imamre  me  anaA^  quum  ipsi  uUra 
vuamtmL  We  aoeiue  otheis  of  madneaa,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our- 
selves. For  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  EccL  z.  3^  points  at) 
out  of  pride  and  self-conceit  to  insult,  vilify,  condeoin,  censure,  and  call  other  men 
fools  (Mm  videnms  manHoB  qitod  a  tergo  est)  to  tax  that  in  others  of  which  we  are 
most  nulty ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not  ourselves :  For  an  inconstant  man  to 
write  of  c<Hi8tancy,  a  pro&ne  liver  prescribe  rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard 
himsdf  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom,  or  with  Sallust  to  rail  downright  at  spoilers  of 
countries,  and  yet  in  "office  to  be  a  most  grievous  poler  himself.  Tins  argues 
weakness,  and  is  an  evident  sign  of  such  parties'  indiscretion.  ^Peceat  uter  nostrum 
cruee^ffditsf  ^  Who  is  the  fool  now  ?"  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we 
are  all  nad  for  company,  and  so  'tis  not  seen,  Satietas  erroris  et  demontuB^  peariler 
absardiiaUm  et  admiraiionem  toUU,  Tis  with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  fin  *  Tully's  oen* 
sure  at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain,  mad  feuow,  and  so  es* 
teemed  of  all,  audi  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself:  now  in  such  a  case 
there  is  'no  notice  taken  of  it. 

**  Ntelraai  iBasnns  Macto  vidratnr  i  e5  <|«od         |   **  When  all  are  aad,  where  sll  mre  like  opprert 
Maxima  pan  bomtnum  morbo  Jactatar  eodem."  |     *  Who  can  dLtcern  one  mad  man  from  the  restV 

But  put  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convicted  of  madness, 
*he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech,  a  vain  humour  he 
hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming,  courting,  scribbling,  prating, 
for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  ^on  whidi  he  dotes,  he  doth  acknowledge  as 
much :  yet  with  all  the  rhetoric  thou  hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  he  will  persevere  in  his  dotage.  Tis  amaUlis  insanioj  et 
mentis  gratissimus  errors  so  pleasing,  so  delicious,  that  he  *  cannot  leave  it.  He 
knows  his  error,  but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it,  tell  him  what  the  event  will  be, 
bemry,  sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness,  yet  ^^an  angry  roan  will 
prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious  his  whore,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his  belly,  before 
his  welfare."  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious  man  of  his  irregular 
course,  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  pol  me  occidistis  amici^  he  cries  anon,  you  have 
undone  him,  and  as  ^a  ^  dog  to  lus  vomit,"  he  returns  to  it  again ;  no  persuasion 
will  take  place,  no  counsel,  say  what  thou  canst, 

**  Clamet  licet  et  mare  cobIo 
— — —  Confhndaa,  sardo  name,"* 

demonstrate  as  Ulysses  did  to  *£lpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions 
^ those  swinish  men,"  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour,  he  will  be  a  hog  still;  bray 
him  in  a  mortar,  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an  heresy,  or  some  perverse  opi- 
nion, settled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  Papists  are,  convince  his  understanding,  show 
him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  foppenes  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  verie  vin* 
coTj  make  it  as  clear  as  the  sun,  ^  he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is ; 
and  as  he  said  "^c  in  hoc  erro^  lihenter  erro^  nee  hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo  ;  I 
will  do  as  I  have  done,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  ''and  as  niy  friends  now  do : 
J  will  dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  **  mad  or  no,  ^Heus  age  responde  f 
are  they  ridiculous  ?  ctdo  qwmois  arhUrum^  are  they  same  mentis^  sober,  wise,  and 

discreet  ?  have  they  conunon  sense  ? ^uter  est  insamor  horum  f    I  am  of  Do- 

mocritna'  opinion  for  my  part,  I  hold  them  worthy  to  be  laughed  at ;  a  company  of 
brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad  as  ^  Orestes  and  Athamas,  that  3iey  may  go  ^  ride  the 
tss,"  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrse,  in  the  ^  ship  of  fools''  for  company  together. 
1  need  not  much  labour  to  prove  this  which  I  say  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any 

honorei,  avania  opee»  See.  odimns  hse  et  aecerelmue. 
Cardan.  1.  S.  de  coaio.  7  prov.  xxwl  11.  >  ▲]• 
thong^h  yon  call  out,  and  eon  found  the  lea  and  iky, 
you  11111  addren  a  deaf  man.  *  Plutarch.  Gryllo. 

BUflU  homines  lie  Clem.  Alex.  to.  ^Non  per- 

■nadebis,  etlamai  pertnaseria.  ^^  Tully.  "  Male 
cum  nils  inaanire,  quam  cam  aliis  bene  sentire. 
"  Qui  inter  ho*  enntrlanturp  non  magit  sapere  potsunt, 
quftm  qui  In  cn11n4  bene  olere.    Patron.  m  Per. 

■iua.  MHor.S.  ler.  which  of  theee  la  the  more 

mad.  MVeiannm  exagltant  rueri,  innuptcqua 

paeliB* 


*  Plaotiw  MeiMclmil.         "  Ooyernor  of  Aanidi  by 
Csaar'a  amwintment.  i^^Nttne  aanitatis  patroci- 

Bfaim  est  lasanleotiam  tnrba.  Sen.  i  Pro  Roseio 

Ameriao,  et  quod  inur  omnea  eonatat  Inaaniaaimiit, 
niu  inter  e<w»  qui  ipsi  (^uoqne  inaanlnnt.  >  Ne- 

ceMe  eat  cam  insaoientibnii  fhrere,  nisi  lolaa  relin- 
qeeria.    Petroniua.  *QaonJam  non  est  genua 

aavm  ataltltte  qua  me  iaaanire  putat.  *  Stultum 

■e  faseor,  liceat  concedere  varum,  Atqne  etiam  insa- 
aim.    Bor.  *  Odi  nee  ponum  coplens  sec  etae 

qaod  odi.  Owid.  Errore  grato  lihenter  omnea  inaani- 
e  Asmtor  scottum  t1i«  pneponit,  iraeundna 
i  Ito  prmSmm,  pazaaltoa  gulam,  ambitloaaa 
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solemn  protestation,  or  swear,  I  think  yon  will  believe  me  without  an  oath;  say  at 
a  word,  are  they  fo^  ?  1  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise  fools  and  madmen 
yourselves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question ;  for  what  said  our  comical  Mercury  ? 

^  **  jQstnia  ab  lajoitlf  petera  liMipleatIa  ett."      |    I'll  lUnd  to  fou  Mntiife  yet,  what  think  joa  1 

But  forasmuch  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  families,  were 
melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in  particular,  and  that  which 
I  have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general  terms,  I  will  particularly  insist 
in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident  arguments,  testimonies,  illustrations,  and 
that  in  brief,  ^^unc  accipe  quart  desipiani  omnes  aque  ac  tu.  My  first  aigument 
is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his  sententious  quiver,  Pro.  iiL  7, 
^  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes."  And  zxvL  12,  ^  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of  him."  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe 
against  such  men,  cap.  v.  21,  ^  that  are  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their 
own  sight."  For  hence  we  may  gather,  that  it  is  a  great  o^nce,  and  men  are  much 
deceived  that  think  too  well  of  themselves,  an  especial  aigument  to  convince  them 
of  folly.  Many  men  (saith  '*Seneca)  ^  had  been  without  questioif  wise,  had  they 
not  had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already,  even 
before  they  had  gone  half  way,"  too  forward,  too  ripe,  prceproperif  too  quick  and 
ready,  ^cito  pmdetUes^  cito  pilf  cito  maritif  cUo  patres^  did  sacerdotes^  did  omnis 
qffidi  capaces  et  curiosi^  they  had  too  good  a  conceit  of  themselves,  and  that  marred 
all ;  of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art,  learning,  judgment,  eloquence,  their  good  parts ; 
all  their  geese  are  swans,  and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no  better  than  fools. 
In  former  times  they  had  but  seven  wise  men,  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many 
fools.  .Thalcs  sent  the  golden  Tripos,  which  the  fishermen  found,  and  the  oracle 
commanded  to  be  '*^  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,"  &c.  If  such  a 
thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  ffoddesses  did  for  the 
golden  apple,  we  are  so  wise :  we  have  women  politicians,  children  metaphysicians ; 
every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  motions,  find  the  philosopher's 
stone,  interpret  Apocalypses,  make  new  Theories,  a  new  system  of  the  world,  new 
Logic,  new  Philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  utique  regioj  saith  "retronius,  ^  our  country 
is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that  you  may  sooner  find  a  God  than  a  man 
amongst  us,"  we  think  so  well  of  ourselves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony  of  much 
folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which  though 
before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  fand  by  Plato's  good 
leave,  1  may  do  it,  **&'$  to  xaxw  ^iv  obdiv  ptuitttii,)  ^  Fools  (saitn  David)  by  reason 
of  their  transgressions."  he.  PsaL  cvii.  17.  Hence  Musculus  infers  all  transgressors 
must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Rom.  ii.,  ^  Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul 
of  every  man  that  doeth  evil ;"  but  all  do  evil.  And  Isaiah,  Ixv.  14,  ^  My  servant 
shall  sing  for  joy,  and  ^ye  shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind." 
'TIS  ratified  by  the  common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  ^Dishonesty  (saith 
Cardan)  is  nothing  else  but  folly  and  madness.  ^Prohus  quis  noMscum  vicUf 
Show  me  an  honest  man,  ^emo  mains  qtd  rum  stultus^  'tis  Fabius'  aphorism  to  the 
same  end.  If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.  And  well  may  they  be  so 
accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  Qui  iter  adamai  in  oceidentemj 
quum  properaret  in  orienUm  f  that  goes  backward  all  his  life,  westward,  when  he  is 
bound  to  the  east  ?  or  hold  him  a  wise  man  (saith  ""Musculus)  ^  that  prders  momen- 
tary pleasures  to  eternity,  that  spends  his  master's  goods  in  his  absence,  forthwith 
to  be  condemned  for  it  ?"  ^eqtdcquam  sapU  qui  sUii  non  sapit^  who  will  say  that 
a  sick  man  is  wise,  tliat  eats  and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  his  body  ? 
Can  you  account  him  wise  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet 
will  do  nothing  that  should  procure  or  continue  it?  "Theodoret,  out  of  Plotinus 
the  Platonist,  ^  holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do 


17  FUoins.  uHor.  I.  S.  mt.  1  Superbam  tmlti- 

tiBm  Plioioi  TOcat.  7.  epbt.  91.  quod  semel  dixl,  fizum 
ntttmoaa  tit.  >*  Multi  iiapientes  proculdobio  fab- 

■ent,  St  M  non  pataMeoi  ad  saplentle  ■uminuni  per- 
veniaw.  *ldem.  "Platarchui  Solone. 

Detar  taplentiorl.  *>Tani  pnesentibiu  plana 

est  numlnlbns,  ut  ikcQInt  poMli  Doum  qnam  bomtiiein 
inriDira.  •Puldinim  bla  dlcera  non  nocat. 


•*  Malafkctora.  *Wbo  can  And  a  fkitbftil  man  f 

FroT.  XX,  6.  Mfa  Psal.  xllz.  Qui  moroeatanea 

•empfternla,  qui  delapidat  heri  abiantia  bona,  mox  in 
jQi  vocandui  at  damoandua.  «  Parqoam  rldi- 

culiun  est  hominaa  az  animi  aantantia  Tlvaro,  et  qo« 
Diia  Infiata  aunt  ezaqoi,  et  tamen  &  aoUa  Diia  Talla 
aolvoa  fieri,  quum  propria  aalutia  euram  abjaecrlnt. 
Tbaod.  c.  0.  da  prom.  Ub.  da  curat  irsc.  affect. 
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that  which  is  oflensiTe  to  God,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him :  and  when 
he  Toluntaiily  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to  think  to  be  deliver- 
ed by  aao^er :  who  will  say  these  men  are  wise  ? 

A  third  argument  may  be  deriyed  from  the  precedent,  ''all  men  are  carried  away 
with  pessioii,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  &c^  they  generally  hate  those  virtues  they 
should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate.  Therefore  more  than  melancholy, 
quite  mad,  brute  beasts,  and  void  of  reason,  so  Chrysostom  contends ;  ^  or  rather 
dead  and  buried  alive,"  as  "Philo  Judeus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  ^  of  all  such 
that  axe  carried  away  with  passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where 
ia  fear  and  sorrow,"  there  "'Lactantius  stiffly  maintains,  ^  wisdom  cannot  dwell. 

'qui  eiiplet,  metoet  quoqne  porr5. 

Qui  metaeni  vivit,  liber  mlhi  non  erit  unqnam.'  '*  b 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  stoics  are  of  opinion,  that  where  is  any  the  least  perturba- 
tion, wisdom  may  not  be  found.  ^  What  more  ridiculous,"  as  ''I^u^tantius  uiges, 
<^than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont,  threatened  the  Mountain  Athos, 
and  the  like.  To  speak  ad  rem^  who  is  free  from  passion  ?  ^Mortalis  nemo  est 
qnem  nan  aUingal  dolor ^  morhusve^  as  **Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem,  no 
mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and  sickness,  and  sorrow  is  an  inseparable  companion 
from  melancholy.  ^Chrysostom  pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad, 
very  beasts,  stupified  and  void  of  common  sense :  ^  For  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know 
thee  to  be  a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  ileighest  like  a  horse  after  women, 
ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion,  rakest  like  a 
wolf,  as  subtle  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say  thou  art  a  man,  that 
hast  all  the  symptoms  of  a  beast  ?  How  shcdl  I  know  thee  to  be  a  man  ?  by  thy 
shape  ?    That  afinghts  me  more,  when  1  see  a  beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

^Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  9ocem^  an  heroical  speech,  ^  A  fool  still 
begins  to  live,"  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day  to  lay  new 
foundations  of  their  life,  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels,  another  builds ;  one 
for  this,  another  for  that  business,  and  old  folks  are  as  &r  out  as  the  rest ;  O  demen^ 
tern  senectiUenLf  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore  young,  old,  middle  age,  are  all  stupid, 
and  dote. 

''.£neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  other,  sets  down  three  special  ways  to  find  a  fool 
by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that  he  cannot  find :  he  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that,  which 
being  found  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good :  he  is  a  fool,  that  having  variety  of 
ways  to  bring  him  to  his  joumey^s  end,  takes  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  methinks 
most  men  are  fools ;  examine  their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards 
and  mad  men  the  major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  aflemoon  men,  and  such  as  more  than  ordinarily 
delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  ^  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst,  so  Panyasis  the  poet 
determines  in  Athenaus^  sectmda  gratiisj  horis  et  Dyonisio :  the  second  makes  merry, 
the  third  for  pleasure,  quarta  ad  insaniamj  the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  posi- 
tion be  true,  what  a  catalogue  of  mad  men  shall  we  have  ?  what  shall  they  be  that 
drink  four  times  four  ?  J>ronne  supra  omnem  furoretn,  svepra  omnem  insanian  red- 
dunt  insanissimos  f  I  am  of  his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  than 
niad. 

The  "Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was  sometimes 
sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Hdc  Patrid  (saith  Hippocrates)  oh  risum 
furere  et  insanire  dicunt^  his  countrymen  hold  him  mad  because  he  laughs ;  *and 
therefore  ^  he  desires  him  to  advise  all  liis  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh 
too  much,  or  be  over  sad."    Had  those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but 


•  Sapient  ifbl  qui  Imperioitifl,  Jtc.    Hor.  9.  ter.  7. 

*  Coscitts.  fib.  de  trie,  offer,  certum  est  animi  morbis 

hthonotem  pro  mortufs  consendos.  w  L\p.  de  sap. 

I'M  fiBior  adeet,  Bapientia  adeue  neqalt.       *^  He  who 

i*  desiroiu  ia  alao  fearfal,  and  be  who  lives  in  fear 

»erer  can  be  free^        »Quid  Insaoius  Xerxe  Hellea- 

poMum  rerberante.  Sec  "  Eccl.  xxi.  IS.    Where 

y  btttemeaa,  tbere  fa  no  underiUnding.    Prov.  xil. 

U.    Ab  mngrjmnn  ia  a  fool.       *«8Tuse.  Injuria  in 

sapienteoi  non  cadlc        **  Horn.  9.  in  3  EpIsU  ad  Cor. 

BomnoD  ta  agnoacare  nequeo,  cum  tanquam  asinui 

iccalcicraa.  UtfcivUs  ut  taonu,  hinnJaa  ut  equoa  post 

7  E 


multeres,  ut  nrsns  Tentri  Indulgeat,  qoum  raptas  nt 
lupus,  fro.  at  inquis  formam  bominis  habeo,  Id  magii 
terret,  quam  feram  humana  specie  vldere  me  putem. 
MEpiat.  lib.  S.  18.  Btultns  temper  Incipit  vivere, 
f(Bda  hominum  levitat,  novaquotldie  i^ndamenta  vita 

S»nere,  novas  spes,  &c  "De   curial.  miter, 

tultut,  qui  quarit  quod  nequit  invenire,  stultus  qui 
qusrlt  quod  nocet  inventnm,  stultus  qui  cum  piurea 
habet  calles,  deteriorem  deligit.  Mlbl  videntur  omnea 
deltrl,  amentea,  frc.  "  Ep.  Deroagete.  **  Amicia 
nostrit  Rhodl  dlcito,  ne  nlmiujn  rldeant,  aut  nlmiom 
tristes  lint. 
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m ^*'npieiis  Biblque  inperiorat, 

Quem  neqae  pauperia,  neque  mors,  neque  vSncala 

terrcnt, 
Respoiware  cupidinlbni,  conteronere  boDorei 
Fortis,  et  in  seipso  tocai  teres  aique  rotundus." 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 


seen  what  'fleering  and  grinning  there  b  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  havd 
concluded,  we  had  been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle  in  his  ethics  holds  fcelix  idemqtie  sapiens^  to  be  wise  and  happy,  are 
reciprocal  tenns,  bonus  idemque  sapiens  honestus,  Tis  ^'  Tully's  paradox,  ^  wise 
men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves,''  liberty  is  a  power  to  live  according  to  his  own 
laws,  as  we  will  ourselves :  who  hath  this  liberty  ?  who  is  free  ? 

*He  it  wise  tbat  eta  command  hto  own  wOl, 
Valiant  and  confuat  to  himaeir»tUl, 
Whom  poverty  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fright, 
Checlci  bia  deiiret,  tcorne  honours,  just  and  right.** 

If  no  wheire,  then  0  diametroy  we  are  all 
slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.    Aemo  maliis  fcelix.    But  no  man  is  happy  in  this  life, 

none  good,  therefore  no  man  wise.     ^Ran  quippe  laid For  one  virtue  you  shall 

find  ten  fices  in  the  same  party ;  pauci  Prometheiy  multi  Epimetheu  We  may  per- 
ad^enture  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others  for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens, 
Philippus  Bonus,  Lodovicus  Pius,  &c.,  and  describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man, 
as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xenophon  Cyrus,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament, 
an  aristocracy  is  described  by  politicians.    But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

**  Vlr  bonus  et  sapiens,  qnalem  rix  repperlt  nnom     J     "A  wise,  a  food  man  in  a  million, 
MUIibus  A  muUis  homlnum  consultus  Apollo."      1       Apollo  consulted  could  icarce  find  one.'* 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself,  but  Trismegistus  adds.  Maximum  miraculum  homo 
sapiens^  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder :  multi  TMrsigerij  pauci  BacchL 

Alexander  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king  Darius, 
and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep  Homer's  worics, 
as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  human  wit,  and  yet  ^  Scaliger  upbraids  Homer's  muse, 
MUrieem  insarue  sapientue^  a  nursery  of  madness,  ^impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that 
blushes  at  nothing.    Jacobus  Mycillus,  Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all 
posterity  admire  Lucian's  luxuriant  wit,  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and 
calls  him  the  Cerberus  of  the  muses.    Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  mag- 
nified, is  by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  condemned  for  a  fool.    Plutarch  extols  Sene- 
ca's wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks,  nulli  secundus^  yet  ^Seneca  saith  of  himself,  ^  when 
I  would  solace  myself  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  myself,  and  there  I  have  him." 
Cardan,  in  his  Sixteenth  Book  of  Subtilties,  reckons  up  twelve  super-eminent^  acute 
philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wisdom :  Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Ar- 
chitas  Tarentinus,  Euclid,  Geber,  that  first  inventor  of  Algebra,  Alkindus  the  Mathe- 
matician, both  Arabians,  with  othera.    But  his  triumvifi  terrarum  fiir  beyond  the 
rest,  are  Ptolomaeus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.    Scaliger  exercitat.  224,  scofi^  at  this 
censure  of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpentera  and  mechanicians,  he  makes  Galen 
Jmhriam  Hippocraiisf&  skirt  of  Hippocrates :  and  the  said  *^  Cardan  himself  else- 
where condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness,  obscurity,  confusion. 
Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  mere  idiots,  infants  in  physic  and  philosophy.    Sca- 
liger and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  Calculator,  qui  pene  modum  excessit  hwnani  m- 
feniiy  and  yet  ^Lod.  Vives  calls  them  nugas  Suisseticas  :  and  Cardan,  opposite  to 
imself  in  another  place,  cpntemns  those  ancients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^Ma-- 
joresque  nostras  ad  presentes  collatos  juste  pueros  appellari.    In  conclusion,  the 
said  "^  Cardan  and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men, 
**  but  only  prophets  and  apostles ;  how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard 
before.    We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  ourselves,  and  seek  for  applause :  but  hear 
Saint  "^  Bernard,  quanta  magisforas  es  sapiens^  tanto  magis  inius  stulius  ejicerisy  &c. 
in  omnihus  es  prudens^  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  the  more  wise  thou  art  to  others, 
the  more  fool  to  thyself.    I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  folly  approved,  a 
divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual  drunkenness  in  the  saints, of  God  them- 
selves ;  sanctum  insanium  Bernard  caUs  it  (though  not  as  blaspheming  *^  Vorstius, 
would  infer  it  as  a  passion  incident  to  God  himself,  but)  fiuniliar  to  good  men,  as 


*Per  moltum  rlsiim  poteris  eofnotcere  Btaltom. 
OAc.  3.  c.  0.  «)  Sapientes  Itbeil,  stultl  servl,  11- 

bertas  est  potestas,  Ibe.        'Hor.  S.  ser.  7.        «>Ja- 
ven.  "Good  people  are  ■earce."  «*Rypocrlt. 

wt7t  mulier  anllca  nnlllos  pudens.  ^Eplst.  S3. 

Qnando  Iktao  delectarl  toIo,  non  est  loitfe  qusrendns, 
Btvidt9.         « Prime  coniiadieentiuffl.         *lib. 


de  cansis  corrupt,  artfora.  *  Actione  ad  subtil,  in 
Seal.  fol.  13S6.  »  Lib.  1.  de  sap.  «  Vide  mia«r 
homo,  quia  totnm  est  ▼anitas,  totam  stultitia,  totun 
dementia,  quicquid  ftcis  in  hoc  mundo,  preter  hoc  no- 
Inm  quod  propter  Deum  fkcls.  Ser.  de  miser,  bovi. 
*In  S  Plstonis  dial.  1.  de  justo.  "Dnm  iram  et 

odloB  In  Deo  revera  ponit. 


Ikmoentui  to  He  Rendir. 

iimt  of  Pteal,  2  Cor.  ^he  was  a  fool,"  See.  and  Rom.  ixrhe  wisheth  himsdf  to  he 
inathematized  for  them.  Sadi  is  that  dniiikemiess  which  Ficinns  speaks  of,  when 
the  sold  18  ^evated  and  lavished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which 
poets  deciphered  by  ^e  sacrifice  of  Dionysins,  and  in  this  sense  with  the  poet, 
"^istoittre  bubet^sB  Anstm  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietaiem  se quisque  paret^  let's  all  he  mad 
tiMi  *dniiik.  But  we  commonly  mistake,  and  go  heyond  onr  commission,  we  reel 
to  the  opposite  pert,  ''we  are  not  capable  of  it,  '^and  as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Fas 
Grceci  semper  pueri,  vos  BrUamd^  CralUj  Gernuadj  JtoZt,  8tc  you  are  a  company 
of  fools. 

Proceed  now  d  partiius  ad  totom,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you  shall  find 

no  odier  issue,  the  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  Uiis  following  rre^e.    The 

whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction.    Every  multitude  is  mad, 

^bellaa  tRultorum  capUum,  (a  many-headed  beast),  precipitate  and  rash  without 

radgment,  stuUum  ctmmal^  a  roaring  rout    "^  Roger  Bacon  proves  it  out  of  Aristotle, 

rti^vs  dwidi  in  oppadhim  contra  sapieiUes^  qtwd  xmlgo  videtur  verum^falsum  est ; 

that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is  most  part  false,  they  are  sml  opposite 

to  wise  men,  but  all  the  world  is  of  this  humour  {nulgtu)^  and  thou  thyself  art  de 

wlgo^  one  of  the  c<»nmonalty ;  and  he,  and  he,  and  so  are  all  the  rest ;  and  there- 

fore,  as  Phoeion  concludes,  to  be  approved  in  nought  you  say  or  do,  mere  idiots 

and  asses.    Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the 

whole  pack,  wink  and  choose,  you  shall  find  them  all  alike,  ^  never  a  barrel  better 

hening.'' 

Copernicus,  Atlas  his  successor,  is  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  planet,  moves  and 
sliines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.  Digges,  Gilbert,  Replenis,  Origanus,  and 
others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  in  sober  sadness,  and  that  the  moon  is  inhabi- 
ted:  if  it  be  so  that  the  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we  also  giddy,  vertigenous  and 
lunatic  within  this  sublunary  maze. 

I  could  produce  such  aiguments  till  dark  night :  if  you  should  hear  the  rest. 


'  Ante  diem  clenio  eomponent  veiper  OUmpo :  **      I 


**  Through  sneh  a  train  of  worda  if  I  should  ran, 
The  day  would  aoonar  than  the  tale  be  done :  '* 


but  according  to  my  pcpmise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy  extends 
itself  not  to  men  only,  but  even  to  vegetals  and  sensibles.  I  speak  not  of  those 
creetnres  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  as  lead,  and  such  like  mine- 
rals, or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c  and  hellebore  itself,  of  which  ^  Agrippa  treats, 
fishes,  birds,  and  bcests,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &C.,  owls,  bats,  nightburds,  but  that 
artifidai,  which  is  perceived  in  them  all.  Remove  a  plant,  it  will  pine  away,  which 
is  especially  perceived  in  date  trees,  as  you  may  read  at  large  in  Constantine's  hus- 
hanchy,  that  antipathy  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oil.  Put  a  bird 
in  a  cage,  he  will  die  for  sullenness,  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or 
companions  from  him,  and  see  what  efibct  it  will  cause.  But  who  perceives  not 
these  common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  Of  all  other,  dogs  are 
moet  subject  to  this  malady,  insomuch  some  hold  they  dream  as  men  do,  and  through 
violence  of  melancholy  run  mad ;  I  could  relate  many  stories  of  dogs  that  have  died 
iot  grie^  and  pined  away  for  loss  of  their  masters,  but  they  are  common  in  every 
*'  author. 

Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politic  bodies  are  likewise  sensible  and  subject  to  this 
disease,  as  ^Boterus  in  his  politics  hath  proved  at  large.  ^^As  in  hiunan  bodies 
(saith  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeoing  from  humours,  so  be  there  many  dis- 
eases in  a  commonwealth,  which  do  as  diversely  happen  from  several  distempers,^ 
as  you  may  easily  percieve  by  their  particular  symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see 
the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God  and  princes,  judicious,  peaceable  and  quiet,  rich, 
ibrtonate,  ""and  flourish,  to  live  in  peace,  in  unity  and  concord,  a  country  well  tilled^ 
many  Ui  built  and  populous  cities,  uhi  incola  nUent  as  old  ^  Cato  said,  the  people 
are  neat,  polite  and  terse,  uU  hene^  heaieque  vivutU^  which  our  politicians  make  the 


HViry.  I.Eecl.8. 


*  Pf.  iaebriahnntur  ab  nber- 


« la  Paal.  chr.  Austin.         "  In  Pla- 


lonie  ThB.  aacerdoe  .byptiua*  "Bor.  Tulgis  in- 

••Pntet  em  dlTiao  probabilia,  Jte.  ex.  Ariit. 
Teoi  Jb.  1.  e.  8.  RofT*  Bee.  Epist.  de  aacret.  art.  et  nat. 
c.  aTaoa  caiiadielaB  JiiTitlgo.         ^Pe  occult.  PJii* 


losop.  1. 1 .  c  S9  et  19.  ejutd.  1.  Lib.  10.  cap.  4.  "  Sea 
Lipaiua  epiat.  •Da  polfui  lUuatrium  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
ttl  in  bumania  coporlbua  Tarin  accidnnt  mutationee 
corporis,  animique,  sic  in  republiea,  Jtc.  "Ubl 

reffet  pliiloaopliaiitar,  Plato.         ••  Lib.  de  re  tmu 


» 


to  the  Reader  » 


chief  end  of  a  commonweakh ;  and  which  '^Aristotle  Pohi.  lib,  3,  cap,  4,  calls  Ccmr 
mune  bonum^  Polyhbu  lib,  6,  optaMUm  et  selectum  staium^  that  country  is  free  from 
melancholy ;  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many 
other  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe.  But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents, 
common  grievances,  complaints,  poverty,  harbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars,  rebel- 
lions, seditions,  mutinies,  contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lie  untilled^ 
waste,  Aill  of  bogs,  fens,  deserts,  &c.,  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns,  vOlages 
depopulated,  the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil;  that  kingdom,  that  countoy,  must 
needs  be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  to  be  reformed. 

Now  that  cannot  well  be  efiected,  till  the  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first  removed, 
which  commonly  proceed  frt>m  their  own  de&ult,  or  some  accidental  inconvenience : 
as  to  be  situated  in  a  bad  clime,  too  fiir  north,  sterile,  in  a  barren  place,  as  the  desert 
of  Lybia,  deserts  of  Arabia,  places  void*  of  waters,  as  those  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in 
Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  AlexandretUu,  Bantam^  Pisa^  DurraxxOj  8,  John  de  JJUoa^ 
&C.,  or  in  danger  of  the  sea's  continual  inundations,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  elsewhere,  or  near  some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks, 
Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  almost  any  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  stiU, 
and  by  reason  of  hostile  incursions  are  oftentimes  left  desolate.  So  are*  cities  by 
reason  "of  wars,  fires,  plagues,  inundations,  ''wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred 
havens,  the  sea's  violence,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  of  late,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundu- 
sium  in  Italy,  Rye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  that  at  this  day  suspect  the  sea's 
fury  and  rage,  and  labour  against  it  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable  chaigc. 
But  the  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves,  as  first  when 
religion  and  God's  service  is  neglected,  innovated  or  altered,  where  they  do  not  fear 
God,  obey  their  prince,  where  atheism,  epicurism,  sacrilege,  simony,  &C.,  and  all 
such  impieties  are  freely  committed,  that  country  cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham 
came  to  Gerar,  and  saw  a  bad  land,  he  said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that 
place.  "  Cyprian  Echovius,  a  Spanish  chorographer,  above  all  other  cities  of  Spain, 
commends  ^  Borcino,  in  which  there  was  no  beggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.,  but  all  rich, 
and  in  good  estate,  and  he  gives  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than 
their  neighbours :"  why  was  Israel  so  oflen  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  capti- 
vity, &c.,  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  God's  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one 
Achan's  fault  ?  And  what  shall  we  except  that  have  such  multitudes  of  Achans, 
church  robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.,  how  can  they  hope  to  flourish,  that  neglect 
divine  duties,  that  live  most  part  like  Epicures  ? 

Other  common  grievances  are  generally  noxious  to  a  body  politic ;  alteration  of 
laws  and  customs^  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions,  &c.,  observed 
by  ''Aristotle,  Bodin,  Boterus,  Junius,  Amiscus,  &c.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of 
chiefest  ""^JinpoterUia  gubemandij  afaxia^  confusion,  ill  government,  which  proceeds 
from  unskilful,  slothful,  griping,  covetous,  unjust,  rash,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates, 
when  they  are  fools,  idiots,  children,  proud,  wilful,  partial,  indiscreet,  oppressors, 
giddy  heads,  tyrants,  not  able  or  unfit  to  manage  such  offices :  ''*  many  noble  cities 
and  flourishing  kingdoms  by  that  means  are  desolate,  the  whole  body  groans  under 
such  heads,  and  all  the  members  must  needs  be  disaflected,  as  at  this  day  those 
goodly  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish  govern- 
ment; and  those  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  ^  under  a  tyrannizing  duke. 
Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous  countries  than  those  of  "  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  abounding  with  all  ^  wealth,  multitudes  of  inhabitants,  force,  power, 
splendour  and  magnificence  ?"  and  that  miracle  of  countries,  ^*  the  Holy  Land,  that 
in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground  could  maintain  so  many  towns,  cities,  produce  so 
many  fighting  men  ?  Egypt  another  paradise,  now  barbarous  and  desert,  and  almost 
waste,  by  the  despotical  government  of  an  imperious  Turk,  intoleroMli  servitutis 


*VeI  publicum  utiliutem:  lalos  publics  supreroa 
lex  esto.  Beau  clviue  non  ubi  pauci  beali,  sed  tota 
eivUae  beau.  Plato  quarto  de  repuUlca.  «>Man- 
tpa  ▼■  mleera  nimium  vicina  Cremooa.  ^  Inter- 

dum&ferfs,  ut  olim  Mauriunia,  Jtc.  «>l>elicii« 

RlspaniB  anno  1604.  Nemo  malua,  nemo  pauper,  op- 
tlmua  qulsque  atque  dUiatimus.  Pie«  sancteque  vlve- 
bauf  aummaqua  cum  veneratione,  et  timore  divino 
coltoi,  iacriaque  rebua  incumbebant.         •Poliul. 


5.  c.  3.  ^Boterus  Polit.  lib.  1.  c.  1.    Cum  nempa 

princepe  rerum  gerendarum  imperitus,  aegnii,  oeci- 
tana,  aulque  mtinerla  imuiemor,  aut  faiuus  est. 
"Nonviffet  re»publica  cuius  caput  inflrmatur.  8a. 
Ilaburienais,  c.  83.  ^Bee  Dr.  Fletcher's  rela- 

tion, and  Alexander  Gaminus*  history.  "**  Abun- 

dana  omni  diTiiiarum  atBuentia  incolarum  multitudine 
splendore  ae  potent  la.  ^*  Not  above  900  milea  in 

leofth,  60  in  breadth,  accordinf  to  Adricomina. 
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jugo  premitiir  (*one  saith)  not  only  ^le  and  water,  goods  or  lands,  sed  ipse  spiritus 
ch  ifisolentissimi  victoria  pendet  nutu^  such  is  their  slavery,  thpir  lives  and  souls 
depend  upon  his  insolent  will  and  conunand.    A  tyrant  that  spoils  all  wheresoever  he 
comes,  insomuch  that  an  "historian  complains,  ^  if  an  old  inhabitant  should  now  see 
them,  he  would  not  know  them,  if  a  traveller,  or  stranger,  it  would  grieve  \na  heart  to 
behold  them."    Whereas  "Aristotle  notes,  JVot^b  exactiones^  nova  oner  a  imposUa^  new 
burdens  and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them,  like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2,  so 
grievous,  vX  viri  uxores^  patres  filios  prostUuere7it  tU  exaetoribiis  e  questu,  &c.,  they 
must  needs  he  discontent,  June  civiiaium  gemitus  et  plorattis^  as  "Tully  holds, 
hence  come  those  complaints  and  tears  of  cities,  ^  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and 
desperate  suhjects,  as  "Hippolitus  adds;  and  ^as  a  judicious  countryman  of  ours 
ob^rved  not  long  since,  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people 
lived  much  grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and  manifest  com- 
plainings in  that  kind.    ^  That  the  state  was  like  a  sick  body  which  had  lately  taken 
physic,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so  much  by  purging, 
that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy.^' 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites,  epicures, 
of  no  religion,  but  in  show :  Qyid  hypocrisi  fragilius  ?  what  so  brittle  and  unsure  ? 
what  sooner  subverts  their  estates  than  wandering  and  ragiiig  lusts,  on  their  subjects' 
wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.    That  they  shoidd  Jaccm  praferre,  lead  the 
way  to  all  virtuous  actions,  are  the  ringleaders  oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  disso- 
lute courses,  and  by  that  means  their  countries  are  plagued,  ''  ^'  and  they  themselves 
oAen  ruined,  banished,  or  murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus 
was,  Dionysius,  junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periandcr,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates, 
Childericus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Medices,"  &c. 
Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  ambitious, 
emulators,  they  tear  a  commonwealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfs  and  Gibelines 
disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  "and  with  mutual  murders  let  it  bleed  to  death;  our  his- 
tories are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities,  and  the  miseries  that  issue  from 
them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt,  "  covetous, 
avariti/e  mancipia^  ravenous  as  wolves,  for  as  Tully  writes :  qui  pretest  prodest^  et 
qui  pecudUms  praest^  debet  eortim  tUilitati  inservire  :  or  such  as  prefer  their  private 
hefore  the  public  good.'  For  as  ''he  said  long  since,  res  privata  puhlicis  semper 
oficere.  Or  whereas  they  be  illiterate,  ignorant,  empirics  in  policy,  ubi  deest  facul" 
taSf  ^virtus  (AristoL  pot  5,  cop.  8,)  et  scientia^  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in 
authori^  by  oirth-right,  favour,  or  for  their  wealth  and  titles ;  there  must  needs  be 
a  fault,  "  a  great  defect :  because  as  an  ^  old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not 
always  fit.  ^  Of  an  infinite  number,  few  alone  are  senators,  and  of  those  few,  fewer 
good,  and  of  that  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that  are  learned, 
wise,  discreet  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places,  it  must  needs  turn  to  the 
confusion  of  a  state." 

For  as  the  *  Princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  Qualis  Rex^  talis  grex :  and  which 
^Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  Macedonia  regent  eruditj  omnes  etiam  suhditos 
erudiZj  he  that  teacheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his  subjects,  is  a  true 
saying  still. 


*  For  Princes  are  the  glara,  the  Khool,  the  book, 
Where  eebjecu'  eyee  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look." 


**  Veloclne  et  eitltii  noi 
Comiropant  TUionim  eiempla  doini»fliica,  nafala 
Cum  •ubeant  animot  auctoribua.'*  w 


Their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained,  if  they  be  profane,  irreli- 


'■Komalva  Amascue.  ^Sabelllcni.  Siqulsfn- 

cola  Tetua,  non  ayooaceret,  at  quia,  peregrioua  Inge- 
aiMceret.  ""  Polit.  1.  5.  c.  6.  Crudelltaa  principum, 
kBpaaitaa  eeeleruna,  Tlolatlo  legum,  peculatua  pecunho 

eUicc,  ete.  »Epist.         ^De  Increm.  urb.  cap. 

•ubditl  miaerl,  rebellea,  desperaii,  fro.  m  r. 

DairUBfton.  19V6.  conclutio  libri.  <>*  Doterut  1.  9. 

c.  4.  PoliL  dno  lit  nt  ant  rebut  desperatla  ezulent, 
aiK  coaJuratJoDe  aabditorum  crudclissline  tandem  tru- 
cMestar.  *■  Matnta  odiia  et  csdibua  exhauiti,  frc. 

»  Locra  ez  mftlia,  acelerattkqne  caasis.  m  Salust. 
*For  moat  part  we  mistake  tbe  name  of  Politiciana, 
aecoaatiac  rach  «•  read  Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  great 
iaaeii»  that  can  diapoie  of  political  precepts,  sup- 


plant  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  them- 
selves, get  honours,  dissemble ;  but  what  is  this  to  the 
bene  esse,  or  preservation  of  a  Commonwealth  1 
M  Imperium  suapte  sponte  corruit.  "  Apul.  Prim. 

Flor.  Ex  Innumerabillbus,  paucl  Sena  tores  genera 
nobilcs,  A  consularibus  pauci  boni,  t  bonis  adhuc  paaci 
erudlti.  w  Non  solum  vitia  concipiunt  ipsi  princU 

pes,  sed  etlam  infundunt  in  civitatem,  pluaque  exempio 
quam  peccato  nocent.  Cic.  I.  de  legibus.  <*  Episi. 

ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.  PauperUs  seditionem  gignit 
et  maleflcium,  Arist.  Pol.  S.  c.  7.  "Vicious  do- 

mestic examples  operate  more  quickly  upon  tts  wliaii 
suggested  to  our  minds. by  high  autboritlea. 
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pouBj  lascivioTU)  riotous^  epicures,  bctions,  covetous,  ambitious,  illitenle,flo  will  tbe 
commons  most  part  be,  iole,  uithrifts,  prone  to  lusl^  drutikards,  and  therefore  poor 
and  needy  (17  fuvia  tttdaw  tfutout  xai  xamovfyUwi  for  poverty  b^ets  sedition  and  villany) 
upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and  rebel,  discontent  still,  complaining,  mur- 
muring, grudging,  apt  to  all  outrages,  thefts,  treasons,  moiders,  innovations,  m  debt, 
shifters,  cozeners,  outlaws,  Profiigaia  fama  ae  vita.  It  was  an  old  *'  politician's 
aphorism,  ^  They  that  are  poor  and  bad  envy  rich,  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present 
government,  wish  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsy  turvy."  When  Gatt- 
Ene  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  together,  they 
were  his  familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels  most  part  in  all 
ages,  Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many  discords, 
many  laws,  many  lawsuits,  many  lawyers  and  many  physicians,  it  is  a  manifest  sign 
of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  "Plato  long  since  maintained :  for  where  such 
kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for  themselves,  and  that  body  politic 
diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound.  A  general  mischief  in  these  our  times,  an 
insensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them :  ^  which  are  now  multiplied  (saith 
Mat  Geraldus,  **a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so  many  locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the 
plagues  of  the  country,  and  for  the  most  part  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious 
generation  of  men.  ^Crumenimulga  natio^  &c.  A  purse-milking  nation,  a  clunor- 
ous  company,  gowned  vultures,  ^qid  ex  injuria  viverU  et  sangwnR  eiviuni,  thieves 
and  seminar!^  of  discord ;  worse  than  any  polers  by  the  highway  side,  auri  aecipir 
tres^  auri  exterehromdes^  pecuniarum  hamiohB^  quadruplatores^  eurue  harpagonesj 
fori  tintinalmla^  numslra  hondnunij  tnangones^  &c.  that  take  upon  them  to  make 
peace,  but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious  har- 
pies, scraping,  griping  catchpoles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungiy  pettifoggers,  **ra^tf- 
uu  forensesy  love  and  honour  m  me  meantime  all  good  laws,  imd  worthy  lawyers, 
that  are  so  many  ''oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well-governed  commonweallh).  WiUiout 
art,  without  jud^cnt,  that  do  more  harm,  as  "Livy  said,  quam  hella  externa^  famesj 
morhive^  than  sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases ;  ^  and  cause  a  most  incredible  de- 
struction of  a  commonwealth,"  saith  ^  Sesellius,  a  famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris^ 
as  ivy  doth  by  an  oak,  embrace  it  so  long,  until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do 
they  by  such  places  they  inhabit ;  no  counsd  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  bad, 
fUsi  cum  premulserisj  he  must  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish,  better  open 
an  oyster  without  a  knife.  Experto  crede  (saith  '^SalisburiensiB)  in  manue  eorum, 
tnUlies  incidi^  et  Charon  immitis  qui  nuUi pepercU  unquamjMs  longe  elementiar  est ; 
^  I  speak  out  of  experience,  I  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them,  and  Charon 
himself  is  more  gentle  than  they ;  '  he  is  contented  with  his  single  pay,  but  they 
multiply  still,  they  are  never  satisfied,"  besides  they  have  dammficai  UnguaSj  as  he 
terms  it,  nisi  funibus  argenteis  vindaSj  they  must  be  fed  to  say  nothing,  and  '  get 
more  to  hold  their  peace  than  we  can  to  say  our  best.  They  wUl  speak  their  clients 
fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables,  but  as  he  follows  it,  '  ^  of  all  injustice  there  is 
none  so  pernicious  as  that  of  theirs,  which  when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to 
be  honest  men."  They  take  upon  them  to  be  peacemiULers,  et  fooere  eausas  Aicmi- 
Zittin,  to  help  them  to  their  right,  patrocinantur  afflictisy^  hut  all  is  for  their  own 
good,  ut  hculos  pleniorom  exhauriant^  they  plead  mr  poor  men  gratis,  but  they  are 
but  as  a  stale  to  catch  othera.  If  there  be  no  jar,  *they  can  make  a  jar,  out  of  the 
law  itself  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes  so 
long,  lustra  aliquot^  I  know  not  how  many  Ycus  before  the  cause  is  heard,  and 
when  'tis  judged  and  determined  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and  errors,  it  is  as  fresh 
to  begin,  af\er  twice  seven  yean  sometimes,  as  it  was  at  first;  and  so  they  prolong 


«  8«1aat.  Semper  In  civftate  qafbvs  opofl  niitlB  Bont 
bonis  iDTident,  vctera  oilere,  dote  exoptant,  odio  su- 
Rrum  rernoi  mouri  omnU  petont.  ••  De  le^lbas. 

profligate  in  repub.  disclpllrae  en  Indkhmi  jarieperl- 
torom  nnmerne,  et  medlcorum  copla.  « lo  pr«f. 

■tad.Jart>.  Muttiplicantar  nunc  In  terrle  nt  locuitn 
BOB  patrlc  parentee,  ted  peetet,  powkml  bomlBee,  ma- 
lore  ex  parte  supercilioel,  contentiosl,  itc.  licitam 
fatroctnlnm  exercent.  *<  Donna  epid.  loquieleia 

tuba,  ▼uHores  tofatl.  ••Bare.  Ar«en.  •"  Jurie 
coatuUl  domne  oracnlmi  dviuUe.  TuUf.      «Lib.  3. 


*  Lib.  3.  "Ub.  1.  de  rep.  Oalloram,  Incredlbnem 
relpub.  pornlelem  afl^rant.  >»Pol)rcrat.  lib.  >  la 
etlne  contentna,  et  hi  aaaes  iatefproe  atbi  muttlpllcarl 
Jnbent.          *  Plna  acciplnm  tacere,  qnam  noe  loqui. 

*  Totlns  h^nstitis  nulla  capltallor,  quAm  eomra  qal 
com  maxima  deciplunt.  Id  afnnt,  ut  boni  tItI  esne  ri- 
deantur.  *  Nam  quocunque  roodo  eaowa  procedat. 
boc  temper  afttor,  ut  locnit  imple^ntnr,  etal  UTarltia 
nequit  talari.  *  Camden  In  Norfblk :  qnl  ai  nihil 
stt  lUlam  A  Jurtf  aplefboa  Iktaa  tamen  lerere  caUenu 
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tone,  deh^  soitB  till  they  have  etuiehed  themselves,  and  beggared  their  clients.    And, 
as  *Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates'  scholars,  we  may  justly  tax  onr  wrangling  law* 
yers,  they  do  eonsenescere  in  lilihuj  are  so  litigious  and  busy  here  on  euth,  that  I 
think  they  will  plead  their  client's  causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.    ^  Simlems 
complains  amongst  the  Suisseres  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that  when  they  should 
make  an  end,  they  began  controversies,  and  ^  protract  their  causes  many  years,  per- 
Boading  them  their  tide  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and  that  they 
have  spent  more  in  seeking  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall  get  by  the  recovery.''  ■ 
So  that  he  that  goes  to  law,  as  the  proverb  is,  "holds  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  or  as  a 
sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he  prosecute  his  cause  he  is  consumed, 
if  he  snrcease  his  suit  he  loseth  all ;  *  what  difference  ?    They  had  wont  heretofore, 
nith  Austin,  to  end  matters,  per  communes  arhitros  ;  and  so  in  Switzerland  (we  are 
infonned  by  '^Simleras),  ^they  had  some  common  arbitrators  or  daysmen  in  eveiy 
town,  that  made  a  friendly  composition  betwixt  man  and  man,  and  he  much  wonden 
at  their  honest  simplicity,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well,  and  end  such  great  causes 
by  that  means.     At  "Fez  in  Africa,  they  have  neither  lawyers  nor  advocates ;  but 
jf  there  be  any  controversies  amongst  them,  both  parties  plaintiff  and  defendant  come 
to  their  Al&kins  or  chief  judge,  ^  and  at  once  without  any  farther  appeals  or  pitiful 
delajTs,  the  cause  is  hnrd  and  ended."    Our  forefathers,  as  ''a  worthy  chorographer 
of  oars  observes,  had  wont  pauculis  crueulis  aureis^  with  a  few  golden  crosses,  and 
lines  in  verse,  noiake  aU  conveyances,  assurances.    And  such  was  the  candour  and 
integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed  (as  I  have  ofl  seen)  to  convey  a  whole 
manor,  was  inqflicUe  contained  in  some  twenty  lines  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede 
or  SytaJa  Lacomca^  so  much  renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  '"TuUy  so 
earnestly  commends  to  Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle  polit. :  Tlutct^ 
dides^  Ub.  1,  '^Diodorus  and  Suidus  approve  and  magnify,  for  that  laconic  brevity 
in  this  kind ;  and  well  they  might,  for,  according  to  ^Tertullian,  certa  smU  paucis^ 
there  is  mueh  more  certainty  in  fewer  words.    And  so  was  it  of  old  throughout : 
but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn ;  he  that  buys  and  sells 
a  honse,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings,  there  be  so  many  circumstances,  so 
many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  idl  particulars  (to  avoid  cavillation  they 
say) ;  but  we  find  by  our  woful  experience,  that  to  subde  wits  it  is  a  cause  of  much 
more  contention  and  variance,  and  scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by 
one,  which  another  will  not  find  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at ;  if  any  one  word  be  mis- 
plaoed,  any  little  error,  all  is  disannulled.    That  which  is  a  law  to-day,  is  none  to- 
morrow ;  that  which  is  sound  in  one  man's  opmion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that 
in  conclusion,  here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion,  we  bandy 
one  against  another.    And  that  which  long  siAce  ^  Plutarch  complained  of  them  in 
Asia,  may  be  Terified  in  our  times.    ^^  These  men  here  assembled,  come  not  to  sacri- 
fice to  their  gods,  to  ofler  Jupiter  their  first-fruits,  or  merriments  to  Bacchus ;  but  an 
yearly  disease  exasperating  Asia  hath  brought  them  hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their 
controversies  and  lawsuits."    'Tis  multitudo  perdentium  et  pereuniium^  a  destructive 
rout  that  seek  one  another's  ruin.    Such  most  part  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers, 
clients,  new  stirs  every  day,  mistakes,  errors,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  as  I  have 
heard  in  some  one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand    causes  :  no  person  free, 
no  title  almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastina* 
tions,  delays,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent),  violence 
and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both  or  all :  but  as 
Paul  reprehended  the  "Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more  positively  infer  now : 
^ There  is  a  fiiult  amongst  you,  and  I  speak  it  to  your  shame.  Is  there  not  a  ''wise 
man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his  brethren  ?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law 


*  Platareli.  rH.  Cat.  eausai  apud  Inferos  anas  in 
nam  fidain  recepemnt,  patroeinio  sao  tuebuntnr. 
*  Lib.  S.  de  HelTet.  repub.  non  expUeandls,  sed  moll- 
•ndia  coflCroreniiia  operam  dant,  ita  utiites  in  mulios 
aaiMw  extrahantur  aninma  cum  inolestIA  utriMiuo ; 
oanin    et    dam    Interea    patrtmonia   exhaurinntur. 

•LoauB  aoribina  tenant.  •Ilor.  ^Llb.  de  .  . 

BttveLnpoh.  Judicas  qnoeunqna  pago  conttltuant )  ant  Daccho  commesMilonei,  led  annlvenariut  mor- 
ami  — «*«  aJiovB  transaetione  si  fieri  posalt,  lltes  tol-  .  bus  eiasperans  Asiam  hue  eos  coagii,  ul  contentloaaa 


>i  Clenard.  1. 1.  ep.  Si  qua  eontroTsrsln  ntraque  para 
Judicem  adit.  Is  samel  et  simul  rem  translgit,  audit : 
nee  quid  sit  appellatio,  laehrymosKque  more  noscunt. 
n  Camden.  i*  Lib.  10.  eplst.  ad  Atttcum,  epist.  11. 

i«  Bibliotb.  1 .  S.  » Lib.  de  Anim.  »  Lib.  majar 
roorb.  Corp.  an  anImL  HI  non  eonvenlant  ut  dlts  mora 
majorum  sacra  flielant,  non  ut  Jovi  prlmitlas  oflbrant* 


qal  aaiics  alMl" 
bat.    Ego  1 
ror,  qnl  ale 


bat^nEfO  naiomm  nostrorum  simplicitaiam  adral-    hie  peragant.        ^^1  Cor.  vl.  5,  9.        uStulUquaadO 
nw'avlmkc   cmuaa*  gravisslmas  composuerint,  &c.  {  demom  sapietJa  1    Ps.xlix.6. 
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with  a  brother.^    And  ^Christ's  counsel  concerning  lawraitSi  was  never  so  fit  to  be 
inculcated  as  in  this  age :  "^  Agree  with  thine  advereary  quickly,"  &c.  Matth.  ▼.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body  politic 
To  shut  up  all  in  brief^  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and  wise  princes,  there 
all  things  thrive  and  prosper,  peace  and  happiness  is  in  that  land :  where  it  is  other- 
wise, all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbarous,  uncivil,  a  pamdise  is  turned  to 
a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the  rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and 
Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  that  in  a  short  time  by  that  prudent  policy  of 
the  Romans,  was  brought  from  barbarism;  see  but  what  Caesar  reports  of  us,  and 
Tacitus  of  those  old  Germans,  they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia,  vet  by 
planting  of  colonies  and  good  laws,  theybeoune  from  barbarous  outlaws,  "to  be  fiijl 
of  rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms.  Even 
so  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish  have  been  civilized  long  since,  if  that  order 
had  been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colonies,  &c.  I  have  read 
a  '^discourse,  printed  anno  1612.  ^  Discovering  the  true  causes  why  Ireland  was 
never  entirely  subdued,  or  brought  under  obedience  to  the  crown  of  England,  until 
the  beginning  of  his  Majesty's  happy  reign."  Tet  if  his  reasons  were  thoroughly 
scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  altogether  be  approved, 
but  that  it  woidd  turn  to  the  dishonour  of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lie  so  l<Hig  waste. 
Tea,  and  if  some  travellers  should  see  (to  come  nearer  home)  those  rich,  united  pn>- 
vinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  &c.,  over  against  us ;  those  neat  cities  and  populous 
towns,  full  of  most  industrious  artificers,  ''so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
so  painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as  that 
of  Bemster  in  Holland,  tU  nihil  huic  par  out  simile  inoetiias  in  toto  arbe^  saith  Bertius 
the  geographer,  all  the  world  cannot  match  it,  **so  many  navigable  channels  from 
place  to  place,  made  by  men's  hands,  &c.  and  on  the  other  side  so  many  thousand 
acres  of  our  fens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin,  and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to  behold 
in  respect  of  theirs,  our  trades  decayed,  our  still  running  rivers  stopped,  and  that  bene- 
ficial use  of  transportation,  wholly  neglected,  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and 
towns,  so  many  parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so  many  villages' 
depopulated,  &c.  I  think  sure  he  would  find  some  fault 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours,  doth  bene  audire  apud  exierosj  is  a 
most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  bv  common  consent  of  aU  "geographers, 
historians,  politicians,  'tis  tinica  velut  arx^  and  which  Q^intius  in  Livy  said  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applied  to  us,  we  are  testudmes  tesld  sua 
inclusij  like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells,  safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a 
wall  on  all  sides.  Our  bland  hath  many  such  honourable  eulogiums ;  and  as  a 
learned  countryman  of  oun  right  well  hath  it,  ''^  Ever  since  the  Normans  first  coming 
into  England,  this  country  both  for  military  matters,  and  aU  other  of  civility,  hath 
been  paralleled  with  the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  our  Christian 
world,"  a  blessed,  a  rich  country,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles :  and  for  some 
things  ''preferred  before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discover^ 
ies,  art  of  navigation,  true  merchants,  they  carry  the  bell  away  from  aU  other  nations, 
even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves;  ""^  without  aU  fear,"  saith  Boterus, 
^  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer,  and  two  of  their  captains,  with  no  less 
valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the  world."  '^  We  have  besides  many 
particular  blessings,  wliich  our  neighbours  want,  the  Gospel  truly  preached,  church 
discipline  established,  long  peace  and  quietness  free  from  e^ctions,  foreign  fears, 
invasions,  domestical  seditions,  weU  manured, "  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now 
toost  happy  in  that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  fore&tliers 
have  laboured  to  efiect,  and  desired  to  see.    But  in  which  we  excel  aU  others,  a 


>*  So  iotituled,  mnd  preached  by  our  Reflna  Prnfee- 
■or,  D.  Prideaiu ;  nrloted  at  London  by  Fslix  Kinf- 
■ton,  im.  "Of  which  Text  read  two  learned 

Bennonf.  *>  Bepiua  bona  materia  ceisat  sine  ar- 

liSce.  Sabellicae  de  Gennania.  Si  quis  videret  Ger- 
maalam  arhibua  hodie  excnltam,  non  diceret  at  ollm 
Iriatem  cultu,  aapermm  ecelo^  terrain  informem.  *  By 
his  Maleity's  Attorney  General  there.  *  As  Zeip- 
land,  Beoister  In  Holland,  itc.  **From  Gaunt  to 

Bittce,  from  Bruges  to  the  Sea,  Ibc.  »Orteliu%|  arxBoter* 

Boienu,  Mercator,  Meteiaoaa,  Ibc         >  **  The  ciu- 


del  par  excellence."  ^  Jam  Inde  non  belli  gloria 

?iu&m  humanlutifl  coltu  inter  florentlsslmaa  orbln 
:hristlani  gentes  Imprimis  floruit.    Camden  Brit.  d« 
Normannia.  *Georg.  Keeker.  *1^unhiem« 

quAm  estate  intrepid^  anlcant  Oceanam,  et  duo  lllo« 
mm  duces  non  minora  audacift  quara  fortunft  lotion 
orbem  terr«  circumoavigArunt.  Amphithaatro  Bote- 
rns.  **  A  fertile  soil,  good  air,  Jte.    Tin,  Lcad« 

Wool,  BaSroo,  Itc.         ■  Tola  Britannia  naka  Teluc 
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^e,  learned,  r^igions  kin^,  another  Nmna,  a  second  Augustus,  a  trae  Josiah ;  most 
wotthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c.  Yet  amongst  many 
roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enonnities,  which  much  disturb  the 
peace  of  this  body  politic,  eclipse  the  honour  and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out, 
and  with  aU  speed  to  be  refonned. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swanns  of  rogues,  and 
beggars,  thieves,  drunkards,  and  distcontented  persons  (whom  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch 
caUs  mcrhoB  reipubUoB^  the  boils  of  the  commonwealth),  many  poor  people  in  all 
om  towns.    CHmiates  ignobUee^  as  "Polydore  calls  them,  Inse-biult  cities,  inglorious, 
poor,  small,  Tare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of  inhabitants.    Our  land  is  fertile  we  may 
not  deny,  foil  of  all  ^od  things,  and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with  cities,  as  well 
as  Italy,  France,  Qenjasayj  the  Low  Countries  ?  because  their  policy  hath  been  other- 
wise, and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.    Idleness  is  the  malue 
gatku  of 'our  nation.    For  as  "Boterus  justly  argues,  fertility  c^a  country  is  not 
enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joined  unto  it,  according  to  Aristotle,  riches  are 
eidier  natural  or  artificial ;  natural  are  good  land,  hit  mines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manu- 
ftctares,  coins,  &c.    Many  kingdoms  are  fertile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that 
Pnchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander  Albcrtus  so  much  magnifies  for  com, 
wine,  firuits,  &c.,  yet  nothiog  near  so  populous  as  those  which  are  more  barren. 
^^  Enriand,"  saith  he,  ^  London  only  excepted,  hath  never  a  populous  city,  and  yet 
a  fiiulml  country.    I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in 
Germany,  50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground  idle,  no  not  rocky 
places,  or  tops  of  hills  are  untilled,  as  ^Munster  informeth  us.    In  "Greichgea,  a 
a  small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  walled  towns, 
imimnerable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part,  besides  caatles  and 
noblemen's  palaces.    I  observe  in  "Turinge  in  Dutchland  (twelve  miles  over  by 
(heir  scale^  12  counties,  and  in  them  144  cities,  2000  villages,  144  towns,  250  cas- 
tles.   In  "Bavana  84  cities,  46  towns,  &c.    ^PcrtugalUa  interomms,  a  small  plot 
of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  180  monasteries,  200  bridges.    Malta,  a  barren  island, 
yields  20,000  inhabitants.  But  of  aU  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardine's  relations  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages.  Zeaknd  10  cities,  102 
parishes.  Brabant  26  cities,  102  parishes.  Flanders  28  cities,  90  towns,  1 154  villages, 
besides  abbeys,  castles,  &c.    The  Low  Countries  sfenerally  have  three  cities  at  least 
for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and  rich :  and  what  is  the  cause,  but  their 
indnstiy  and  excellency  in  all  manner  of  trades  ?    Their  commerce,  which  is  main- 
tained by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excellent  channels  made  by  art  and  oppor- 
tmie  havens,  to  which  thqr  build  their  cities ;  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or 
at  least  may  have.    But  their  chiefest  loadstone  which  draws  all  maimer  of  commerce 
and  merchandise,  which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soil,  but 
indostry  that  enricheth  them,  the  gold  mines  of  Peru,  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not 
compare  with  them.    They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wine  nor  oil, 
or  acaiee  any  com  growing  in  those  united  provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin,  lead, 
iron,  sflk,  wool,  any  stufi"  almost,  or  metal ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Transybrania,  that 
bfsg  of  their  mines,  fertile  England  cannot  compare  with  them.    I  dare  boldly  say, 
that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any  part  of  Italy,  Valentia  in 
Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excdlent  fruits,  wine  and  oil,  two  har- 
vealB,  no  not  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of 
good  ships,  of  well-built  cities,  so  aboundii^  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of 
man.     ^is  our  Indies,  an  epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good 
policy,  and  commerce.   Industry  is  a  load-stone  to  draw  aU  good  things ;  that  alone 
makes  countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^  and  will  enforce  by  reason  of  much  ma- 
nure, which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soil  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep,  saith 
^  Dion,  mend  a  bad  pasture. 
Tell  me  politicians,  why  is  that  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  Egypt,  Asia 


*IA.  L  kivt.  *Iner«meDt.  orb.  I.  1.  e.  9. 

"*  Aoflte,  ejtcejito  Londino,  nalla  est  chritaa  memora- 

MSii,  licet  fl*  natlo  renun  omnium  copia  abundet. 

*GDmDOf.  lib.  S.  cop.  119.    Viliarum  non  ettnumc 

m*  nmnnm  loena  oxVomxm  ant  incvltat.        •>  Cby treua 

mu,  edit.    Fkaseof.  1563.  •'Magintii  Geof. 


*  Ortelius  #  Vaaeo  et  Pet.  de  Medina.  »  An  hun* 
dred  famillea  In  each.  «Populi  mnltltudo  dili- 

fente  cultura  fiecundat  aolum.  Boter.  I.  8.  c.  S. 
^  Orat.  SA.  Terra  nbl  ovea  atabalanior  optima  agrt- 
coUt  ob  atercai.  \ 


Bfmor^  so  mneh  decayed,  and  (mere  carcases  now)  fidien  from  that  they  were  ?  The 
ground  is  the  same,  but  the  covenunent  is  altered,  the  people  are  g^wn  slothful, 
idle,  their  good  husbandry,  pdiey,  and  industry  is  decayed.  ^onfaJdgata  amt  ejfaUi 
AttsuM,  as  ^Columella  well  informs  Sylvinus,  sed  nostra  JU  inertiA,  &c.  May  a  man 
believe  that  which  Aristode  in  his  politics,  Pausanias,  Stephanus,  Sc^^hianus,  Geibe'> 
litts  relate  of  old  Greece  ?  I  find  heretofore  70  cities  in  E^irus  overthrown  by  Paulns 
iEImilitts,  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^now  left  desolate  of  good  towns  and  al- 
most inhabitants.  Sixty-two  cities  in  Macedonia  in  Strabo's  time.  I  find  30  in  Laconia, 
but  now  scarce  so  many  villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any  man  from  Mount  Taygetus 
should  view  the  country  round  about,  and  see  tat  deUcias^  tot  urbes  per  PeloponcF' 
$um  dUpersasj  so  many  delicate  and  brave  built  cities  with  such  cost  and  exquisite 
cunning,  so  neatly  set  out  in  Peloponnesus,  ^he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous 
and  overthrown,  burnt,  waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  huredMle 
dietuj  &c.  And  as  he  laments,  Quis  taUafando  Temperet  a  laehrynUsf  Qhu  torn 
dunt9  out  ferrous^  (so  he  prosecutes  it).*  Who  is  he  that  can  sufficiendy  condole 
and  commiserate  these  ruins  ?  Where  are  those  4000  cides  of  Egypt,  those  100 
cities  in  Crete  ?  Are  they  now  come  to  two  ?  What  saith  Pliny  and  iCiian  of  old 
Italy  ?  There  were  in  former  ages  1100  cities :  Blondus  and  Machiavel,  both  grant 
them  now  nothing  near  so  popmous,  and  full  of  good  towns  as  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but  300  at  most),  and  if  we  may  give 
credit  to  ^Livy,  not  then  so  strong  and  puissant  as  of  old:  ^They  mustered  70 
Legions  in  former  times,  which  now  the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander 
buUt  70  cities  in  a  short  space  for  his  part,  our  Sultans  and  Turka  demolish  twice 
as  numy,  and  leave  all  desolate.  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  <^  Great 
Britain  is  now  more  populous  than  ever  it  was ;  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland  and 
others,  they  shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Con- 
queror's time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Doomsday 
Book,  and  show  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities 
ruined,  villages  depc^ukted,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  cmnmonly,  the  richer 
it  is.  Parvtu  sed  iene  euUiu  ager.  Aa  those  Athenian^  Lacedaemonian,  Arcadian, 
Aelian,  Sycionian,  Messenian,  &c.  commonwealths  of  Greece  make  ample  proof,  as 
those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  <^  (Germany  may  witness,  those  Cantons  of  Swil- 
zers,  Rheti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  Territories  of  Tuscany,  Luke  and  Senes  of  old,  Pied- 
mont, Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Ragusa,  &c. 

That  prince  theiefore  as,  ^Boterus  adviseth,  that  will  have  a  rich  country,  and 
fidr  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants,  artificers,  and  sufifer 
no  rude  matter  unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead,  &C.,  to  be  transported  out  of  his 
country, — ^a  tiling  in  part  seriously  attempted  amongst  us,  but  not  eflbcted.  And 
because  industry  of  men,  and  multitude  of  trade  so  much  avaib  to  the  ornament  and 
enriching  of  a  kingdom ;  those  ancient  ^Massilians  would  admit  no  man  into  their 
city  that  had  not  some  trade.  Selym  the  first  Turkish  emperer  procured  a  thousand 
good  artificers  to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The  Polanders  indented 
with  Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  to  bring  with  him  an  hundred 
femilies  of  artificers  into  Poland.  James  the  first  in  Scotland  ^as  "^  Buchanan  writes) 
sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  could  get  in  Europe,  and  gave  tnem  great  rewards  to 
teach  his  subjects  their  several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned 
king,  to  his  eternal  memory,  brought  clothing  first  into  this  island,  transporting 
some  fiunilies  <^  artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities  could  1 
reckon  up,  that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular 
weU  by  &eir  fingers'  ends :  As  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold  ;  great 
Milan  by  sflk,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair  hangings ;  many 
cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Geimany,  have  none  other  maintenance,  especially 
those  within  the  land.    ''Mecca,  in  Arabia  Petraea,  stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  coun- 


^  De  re  rott.  1.  S.  cap.  1.  Tha  toll  fa  not  Ured  or 
•xbaiuted,  but  hu  beeone  faarrta  tbrough  oar  •loth. 
«  Hodle  urbibns  decolator,  et  magnA  ox  parte  incolia 
deatltttitnr.  Gerbetios  deec.  OtocIb,  lib.  6.  mvl 
debit  eaa  fere  omnee  aut  ererut,  aut  aolo  0qoataa, 
aat  In  mdera  frdlaaimA  dejectaa  Gerbailua. 
*  Not  even  the  hardeat  of  our  foea  conld  bear. 
Nor  atera  UlfiMa  teU  wltbovt  a  tear. 


M  Lib.  7.    Septnaglnta  oUm  leglonea  aeripta  dicuntvr  ; 

Joaa  Tlrea  hodle,  Jtc.         ^  Polk.  1.  3.  c.  8.  •  Per 
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cotm.  I.  5.  c.  74.  Agro  omniaBB  rerum  InftKaiidiaaiaBO 
aqoa  Indlgente  inter  aazeta,  nrbe  umen  elegaatinai- 
ma,  Ob  OrlentIa  negotlatioaea  et  Oecldentla. 


tiy,  diat  wants  Trtler,  amongst  the  rocks  (as  Vertomanas  describes  it),  and  yet  it  is 
i  most  dfigaat  and  pleasant  ci^,  bj  reason  oi  the  traffic  of  the  east  and  west. 
Ormiis  in  Persia  is  a  most  fiimous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity 
of  the  hayen  to  make  it  flourish.    Corinth,  a  noble  dty  (Lumen  Grecis,  Tuliy  caUs 
it)  the  Eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excellent  ports, 
drew  all  that  traffic  of  the  Ionian«nd  JEgeKH  seas  to  it;  and  yet  the  country  about 
it  was  etava  et  stqtercilioaa^  as  ^Stiabo  tenns  it,  rugged  and  harsh.    We  may  say 
the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Tliebes,  Sparta,  and  most  of  those  towns  in  Greece* 
Nmemberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most  barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by 
the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and  cuiming  trades,  they  draw  the  riches  of  most  coui^ 
tries  to  them,  so  expert  in  manu&ctuies,&at  as  Sallust  long  since  gave  out  of  the  like, 
Sedemamauz  in  extremis  digiHs  habentjibeir  noxil^of  inUlkci^ 
their  fingers'  end;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Oambray,  Frankfort,  &c.  It  is 
almost  incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico  and  the  cities  adjoining  to  it, 
no  {dace  in  the  world  at  their  first  discovery  more  populous,  ""Mat  Riecius,  the 
Jesuit,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chmese  most  populous  conn* 
tries,  not  a  beggar  or  an  idle  person  to  be  8een,and  how  by  that  means  they  prosper 
and  flourish.    We  have  the  same  means,  aUe  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts, 
wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &C.,  many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon,  only 
indiuDtry  is  wanting.    We  send  our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas,  which  they 
make  good  use  of  to  theur  necessities,  set  themsdves  a  work  about,  and  severally 
imfwove,  sending  the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  retes,  or,  else  make  toys  and  baubles 
of  the  tails  of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  the 
whole.    In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  '^Spanish  loiterers,  we  live 
wholly  by  tippling^inns  and  ale-houses.    Malting  are  their  best  ploughs,  their  great- 
est tradffic  to  sell  ide.    '^Meteran  and  some  others  obiect  to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit 
ao  industrious  as  the  Hollanders:  ^Manual  trades  (saith  he)  which  are  more  cu« 
rioos  or  troublesome,  are  wholly  exercised  by  strangers ;  they  dwell  in  a  sea  full  of 
fish,  but  they  are  so  idle,  they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns, 
but  buy  it  of  their  neighbours."    Tush*"  Mare  liberum^  they  fish  under  our  noseS| 
and  seU  it  to  us  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

Kt  diet  potuiiM,  et  Don  potixlise  refolU." 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers,  and  know  not  how  to  answer  it. 

Amongst  our  towns,  there  is  only  "^London  that  bears  the  fiice  of  a  city,  '^  Epitome 
BritannuBj  a  famous  emporium^  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a  noble  mart :  but  iola 
crescilf  decrtseentUms  aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender  judgment,  defective  in  many 
tilings.  The  rest  (''some  few  excepteid)  are  in  mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor, 
and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their  decayed  trades,  n^lected  or  bad  policy,  idle- 
ness of  their  inhabitants,  riot,  which  had  ramer  beg  or  loiter,  and  be  ready  to  starve^ 
than  work. 

I  cannot  deny  but  that  something  maybe  said  in  defence  of  our  cities,  "^tbat  the\r 
are  not  so  fair  ouilt,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom  (concerning  builo- 
ings)  hath  been  of  ola  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious  houses,)  so  rich,  thick 
sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countries ;  besides  the  reasons  Cardan  gives,  Svhtih 
Uh,  11.  we  want  wine  and  oil,  their  two  harvests,  we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and  for 
that  cause  must  a  little  more  liberally  **feed  of  flesh,  as  all  northern  countries  do : 
our  provisions  will  not  therefore  extend  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many ;  yet  notwith* 
standing  we  have  matter  of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  for  traffic,  as  wcdl  as  the  rest, 
goodly  havens.    And  how  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  8ic., 


*LA.  S.  Oaorgr:  ob  upeniin  tltiim.  "Lib. 

Edit,  a  NIe.  Tregant.  B«lg.  jL.  1610.  «ipedit.  in  81dm. 
**  CM  Dobilct  probl  loco  habent  aitem  «liquftm  profl- 
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•••  tmm  laborioai  at  BclgB,  sed  ut  Hlipanl  otiatorei 
Yiun  at  ptorimam  otiotam  aKentes :  artet  manoarte 
faspfarimniB  habent  in  sa  laboria  el  dilHcul talis,  ma- 
fnemq^  reqairunt  indnitilam,  a  perefrinls  et  exteiii 
cierceainr;  habitant  in  piscotistimo  mari,  interea 
•■Atom  BOO  piscajiturqaantam  insula)  anlTecatlt  sad  t 
vjciato  enara  coffuntur.  ••  Qrotii  Liber.  i  Urbi  I  Polyd.  Lib.  1.  Hiat. 
aaimlt  aiuaeroque  poteai,  at  roboie  f  antia.  Bcaliger.  | 


*  Camden.  ■  York,  Brltto w,  Nonrkh, Woreeiter,dte. 
M  M.  Gainefbrd's  Argnaant :  Baeanaa  Matlenan  dweU 
witb  ue  in  tlia  country  Tillages,  cor  cities  are  less,  la 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  pat  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  villages  in  a  shire,  and  every  Tillage  yield  a 
gentleman,  what  is  four  hundred  ihmiltes  to  increasa 
one  of  our  cities,  or  to  contend  with  theirs,  wliieh 
sund  thicker  1  And  whereaa  ours  naually  consist  of 
seven  thousand,  theirs  consist  of  forty  thousand  lnha« 
bitants.         «  Maxima  pan  Tictus  in  came  consistlu 


Demoeriiui  to  Ae  Bender. 

and  such  enormities  that  follow  it  ?  We  have  exceVLeat  laws  enacted,  you  will  say, 
severe  statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c.,  to  small  purpose  it  seems ;  it  is  not  houses 
will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction ;  *our  ttades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed,  wants 
supplied.  In  other  countries  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  confess,  but  that  doth 
not  excuse  us,  **  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones,  tumults,  discords,  contention, 
lawHBuits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to  repitss  those  innumerable  brawls  and 
lawHniits,  excess  in  apparel,  (het,  decay  of  tillage,  depopulations,** especially  against 
rogues,  beggars,  Eg3q>tian  vagabonds  (so  termed  at  least)  which  have  "swarmed  all 
over  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Poland,  as  you  may  read  in  "Munster,  Cianzius,  and 
Aventinus ;  as  those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countries : 
yet  such  has  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages,  as  it  seems  to  small  purpose,  ^emo  in 
nattrd  civitaU  mendiau  esto^^  saith  Plato :  he  will  have  them  purged  from  a  *" com- 
monwealth, ''^  as  a  bad  humour  from  the  body,''  that  are  like  so  many  ulcers  and 
boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Saxony  and  many 
other  states  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  ArfdteuSj  cap,  19 ;  Boierus^  Iwro  8,  cap.  2 ; 
Osorias  de  Rubusge$t.  Eman.  lib.  1 1.  When  a  country  is  overstocked  with  people, 
as  a  pasture  is  oft  overlaid  with  cattle,  they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden 
themselves,  by  sending  out  colonies,  or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by  em- 
ploying them  at  h<Mne  about  some  public  buildings,  as  bridges,  road«-ways,  for  which 
those  Romans  were  fiunous  in  this  island ;  as  Augustus  Caesar  did  in  Rome,  the 
Spaniards  in  their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosi  in  Peru,  where  some  30,000  men  are 
still  at  work,  6000  furnaces  ever  boiling,  &c.  ^aqueducts,  bridges,  havens,  those 
Btnpend  works  of  Trajan,  Chnidius,at  ''Ostium,  Dioclesiani  Therma,  Fudnus  Lacus, 
that  Plraeum  in  Athens,  made  by  Thenustocles,  ampitheatrums  of  curious  marble, 
as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi,  and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Fla- 
minian  ways,  prodigious  woiks  all  may  witness ;  and  raUier  than  they  should  be 
"idle,  as  those  "E^ptian  Pharaohs,  IM^uris,  and  Sesostris  did,  to  task  their  subjects 
to  build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  lab3rrinths,  channels,  lakes,  gigantic  works 
all,  to  divert  them  from  rebellion,  riot,  drunkenness,  ''^Quo  scilicet  SmUut  et  ne 
vagando  laborare  desuesearU, 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers,  a  great  blemish  as 
''Boterus,  "Hippolitus  a  CoUibus,  and  other  politicians  hold,  if  it  be  neglected  in  a 
commonwealth.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  bestowed  in  the  Low  Countries  on 
this  behalf,  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  territory  of  Padua,  in  ^France,  Italy,  China, 
and  so  likewise  about  corrivations  of  water  to  moisten  and  refresh  barren  grounds, 
to  drain  fens,  bogs,  and  moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary 
and  Numidia  in  Africa,  before  his  time  incult  and  horrid,  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this 
means.  Great  industry  la  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countries  in  this  kind, 
especially  in  Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  Vertomannus  and  "Gotardus 
Aithus  relate  ^  i^ut  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of  Spain, 
Milan  in  Italy ;  by  reason  of  which,  their  soil  is  much  impoverished,  and  infinite 
commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmus  betwixt  Africa  and  Asia,  which 
"Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  undertaken,  but 
with  ill  success,  as  ''^Diodoms  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny,  for  that  Red-sea  being 
three  "cubits  higher  than  Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all  the  country,  eapto  des^ 


MRefhBiiate  awnopolil  llc«oti»iii,  ptnclorM  alantar 
otio.  rediategretar  agricoUtio,  lanlficlum  Inataaretur, 
ttt  ait  honestam  Bacotlum  quo  m  exerceat  otioaa  Ilia 
turba.  Nitl  bis  malia  medentur,  froatra  exercent  Jua- 
titiann.    Mor.  Utop.  Lib.  1.  ^Manelpiia  loeuples 

•gat  vrla  Caiipadoeom  rax.  Hor.  MBagis  dlirni- 
tails  noa  ast  axercara  imparlam  In  maadicoa  aad  In 
opalantoa.  Non  aat  regni  deeus,  aad  earearia  aasa 
cuatoa.    Idam.  «Collnvlaa  hoailnimi  mifabilas 

azeoeti  solo,  immnndl  vaataa  tedl  vlan,  Airti  Unprlmia 
acraa,  Ite.  «  Coanog.  lib.  3.  cap.  5.  ^  **  Lat 

BO  ooa  In  onr  eitjr  ba  a  baggar."  *>  Sanaea.  Hand 
mJnna  tarpia  principl  mulia  aoppllda,  quAm  madlco 
■nkaAinara.  **Ae  pltnltam  atbUamaeorpora 

(1  ].  da  lag.)  omaaa  vult  extarmtnarL  *>  Saa  Up- 

aina  Admiraada.  ^  Da  quo  Suat.  in  Claudlo,  at 
PUiiiii%  c.  96.         n  ct  agettatl  ilmol  et  iguavte  oc- 


enrratnr,  opUlcIa  condiscantar,  tannaa  sablaTcntar. 
Bodln.  t.  0*  c.  S.  num.  6, 7.  ^  Amaaia  JSgjpti  rex 

legam  promalgavit,  at  omnaa  aabditl  quotannta  ratio- 
nam  reddarent  nnda  Tfvarent.  '^Buacoldoa  dia- 

corsu  poUt.  cap.  S.  **  wharebv  tbey  ara  aupportad,  and 
do  not  bacoma  vagranta  by  balng  Icaa  accustomad  to 
labour."  M  Lib.  1.  de  Increm.  urb.  cap.  0.  ^ Cap. 
5.  da  increm.  nrb.  Qnaa  flumen,  lacaa,  ant  mare  allalC 
n  Incredlbilem  eommodltatam,  vactarA  marclaaa  tree 
flUTil  navigabliea,  Ac.    Boteraa  dt  OalUA.  "  He- 

rodotua.  ^Ind.  Orient,  cap.  t.    Rotam  In  medio 

flamlna  conatltnunt,  cut  ex  pellibna  animalinm  conaa- 
toB  uterea  appendant,  bi  dum  rota  movetar,  aqtiam 
par  canalaa,  4kc.  MCentam  pedea  lata  foaaa  SO. 

alta.  u  Contrary  to  that  of  Arcblmedea,  who 

holds  tbe  ■nperllciaB  of  all  waters  avaa. 


DemoeriUa  to  the  Reader.  6t 

^ant^  they  left  off;  yet  as  the  same  "Diodorus  writes,  Ptolemy  renewed  the 
Work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  in  it  a  more  opportune  place. 

That  Isthmus  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  narigable  by  Deme- 
trius, by  Julius  Caesar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy  "passage, 
and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  .£gean  seas ;  but  because  it  could  not  be 
80  well  effected,  the  Peloponnesians  built  a  wall  like  our  Picts'  wall  about  Schae- 
nnte,  where  Neptune's  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  the  Isthmus,  of 
which  Diodorus,  lib.  11.  Herodotus,  lib.  8.  Vran.    Our  latter  writers  call  it  Hexa- 
huUthd,  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Venetians,  anno  1453,  repaired 
in  15  ^ys  with  30,000  men.    Some,  saith  Acosta,  would  have  a  passage  cut  from 
Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America ;  but  Thuknus  and  Serres  the  French  his- 
torians speak  of  a  &mous  aqueduct  in  France,  intended  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time, 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rhodanus  to  the  Loire.    The  like  to  which 
was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  emperor,  ^from  Arar  to  Moselle,  which 
Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  13  of  his  annals,  after  by  Charles  the  Great  and 
others.    Much  cost  hath  in  former  times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making  or 
mending  channels  of  rivers,  and  their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make 
it  navigable  to  Rome,  to  convey  com  from  f^pt  to  the  city,  vadum  alvei  tumentis 
efodil  saith  Vopiscus,  et  Tiberia  ripas  extruxU  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &€.) 
decayed  havens,  which  Claudius  tlie  emperor  with  infinite  pains  and  charges  attempted 
at  Ostia,  as  I  have  said,  the  Venetians  at  this  day  to  preserve  their  city ;  many  ex« 
cellent  means  to  enrich  their  territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provin- 
ces of  Euprope,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us,  silk-worms,  ^the  very 
mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granada  yield  30,000  crowns  per  annum  to  the 
king  of  Spain's  cofifers,  besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are  busied  about 
them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.    In  France  a  great 
benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  &C.,  whether  these  things  might  not  be  as  happily  attempted 
with  U0,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted,  sUk-worms  (1  mean)  vines, 
fir  trees,  &c.    Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth  to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  per- 
suaded they  would  prosper  in  this  island*    With  us,  navigable  rivers  are  most  part 
neglected ;  our  streams  are  not  great,  I  confess,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
island,  yet  they  run  smoothly  and  even,  not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and 
shelwes,  as  foaming  Rhodanus  and  Loire  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent 
Durius  in  Spain,  with  catarects  and  whirlpools,  as  the  Rhine,  and  Danubius,  about 
ShaflSuisen,  Lausenbuigh,  linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators;  or  broad 
shallow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and  fair  as  Arar  in 
France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  they  gently  glide  along,  and  might 
as  iveU  be  repaired  many  of  them  (I  mean  Wye,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford, 
the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the  mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to 
London.    B.  Atwater  of  old,  or  as  some  will  Hemy  L  "made  a  channel  from  Trent 
to  Lincoln,  navigable ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Camden,  is  decayed,  and  much  men- 
tion is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  like  monuments  found  about  old  "^Verulamium, 
food  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose  channels, 
awens,  ports  are  now  barred  and  rejected.    We  contenm  this  benefit  of  carriage  by 
w^aters,  and  are  therefore  compelled  in  the  inner  parte  of  this  island,  because  por* 
tage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves,  and  live  like  so  many  boors  in 
a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth,  Milford,  &c. 
eqniTalent  if  not  to  be  preferred  to  that  Indian  Havanna,  old  Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis 
in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamia,  Suda  in  Crete,  which  have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or 
CO  traffic  or  trade,  which  have  scarce  a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities,  sed  vU 
derinl  polUici,  1  could  here  justly  tax  many  other  neglecte,  abuses,  errors,  defecte 
Bmong^  us,  and  in  other  countries,  depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such, 
put  nunc  in  aurem  susurrare  non  liheU  But  I  must  take  heed,  ns  quid  gravius  durum, 


'Lib.  J.  cap.  3.  "IMon.  Pausaniaf,  et  Nlc  Ger- 
ht^ma.  Kanscer.  Coem.  Lib.  4.  cap.  30.  Ut  brevior 
foret  narlfatJo  et  minua  perlcaloia.  •*  Charles  the 
SroM  W€ot  mboat  to  make  a  channel  from  the  Rhine 
^  th0  VMnube,  Bil.  Piikimerna  descript.  Oer.  the 
tilBB  *n  yet  seen  About  Weaaenburg  from  Bednich  to 


Altironl.  lit  navifabllia  inter  ae  Occidentia  et  6ep- 
tentrionia  iittora  fiereiit.  ^  Ma^inua  Georg r.  Sim- 
leruB  de  rep.    Helvet.  lib.  1.  deacribit.  » Camden 

in  Lincolnahire,  Foaaedike.  «  Near  St.  Albans, 

**  whicli  muat  not  now  be  whispered  in  Uia  car." 


Demoeriiiu  to  He  Reader. 


Aftt  I  do  not  ovenhoot  myadf,  SiKf  Jlfiwerooiii,  I  am  forth  of  my  ele^ 
Tenture  suppose ;  and  aometimea  veriiat  odimm  parity  as  be  said)  ^Terjiiice  and  oat* 
meal  is  good  for  a  parrot.''    For  as  LAcian  said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician. 
He  thai  will  fredy  speak  and  writer  most  be  for  ever  no  subject,  uikler  no  prince  or 
law,  but  lay  out  the  matter  truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike* 

We  have  good  laws,  I  deny  not,  to  lectiiy  such  enormities,  and  so  in  all  other 
countries,  but  it  seems  not  always  to  good  purpose.  We  had  need  of  some  general 
visitor  in  our  age,  that  should  refcnm  what  is  amiss ;  a  just  army  of  Rosie-croese 
men,  for  they  unll  amend  all  matters  (they  say)  religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts, 
sciences,  &c.  Mother  Attila,  Tamerlane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achelous,  Jhige^e 
stabidum  pwrgare^  to  subdue  tyrants,  as  "he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris :  to  expel 
thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus  and  Lacinius :  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione : 
to  pass  the  torrid  zone,  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  puige  the  woild  of  monsters  and 
Centaurs :  or  another  Theban  Cmtes  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quarrels 
and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a  god  in  Athens. 
^  As  Hercules  "puiged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued  them,  so  did  he  fight 
against  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  Sic.  and  all  those  feral  vices  and  monsters  of  the 
mind."  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  s<Hne  such  visitor,  or  if  wishing  would  serve, 
one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as  Timolaus  desired  in  "^Lucian,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
should  be  as  strong  as  10,000  men,  or  an  aimy  of  giants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and 
castle  doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  «n  instant  to  what  place 
he  desired,  alter  aflections,  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might  range  over  the 
worid,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he  would  hunself.  He  might 
reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that  infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy, 
Poland,  on  the  other;  and  tame  the  vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  east- 
ern countries,  that  they  should  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct 
them.  He  might  root  out  barbarism\>ut  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Au^- 
trails  IncognitOj  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages,  drain  those  mighty 
Maeotian  fens,  cut  down  those  vast  Hircinian  woods,  irrigate  those  barren  Arabian 
deserts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  searhUum^  pliea^  morbus  Jf^apolUa" 
fitts,  &c.  end  all  our  idle  controversies,  cut  oflf  our  tumultuous  desires,  inordinate 
lusts,  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresy,  schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cru- 
cify the  world,  catechise  gross  ignorance,  purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of 
supentition  and  jealousy,  Germany  of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  country  of  glut- 
tony and  intemperance,  castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors;  lash 
disobedient  children,  negligent  servants,  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal  sons, 
enforce  idle  persons  to  work,  drive  drunkards  off  the  alehouse,  repress  thieves,  visit 
corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c  But  as  L.  Licinius  taxed  Timolaus,  you 
may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd  and  ridiculous  wishes  not  to  be  hoped :  all  must 
be  as  it  is,  "  Bocchalinus  may  cite  commonwealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek 
to  reform  the  worid  itself  by  coYnmissioners,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  it  may  not  be 
redressed,  desineni  homines  turn  demum  stulteseere  quando  esse  desinent^  so  long  as 
they  can  waff  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond  Hercules 
laboun  to  be  performed ;  let  them  be  rude,  stupid,  ignonnt,  incult,  lapis  super  lapi' 
dem  sedeai^  and  as  the  "apologist  will,  resp.  tussi^  et  graveoletUia  laboretj  mufidus 
vUioj  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are,  let  them  "tyrannize,  epicurize,  oppress, 
luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  Mictions,  superstitions,  lawsuits,  wara  and  con- 
tentions, live  in  riot,  poverty,  want,  misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their 
own  dung,  with  Ulysses'  companions,  stuUosjubeo  esse  lihenier,  I  will  yet,  to  satisfy 
and  please  myself,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  common- 
wealth of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws,  sta- 
tutes, as  I  list  myself.    And  why  may  I  not  ? **Pictorihtts  aique  poetis^  &c. 

Ton  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had,  and  besides,  my  predecessor  Democritus 

•Lbtais  Gfrald.  Nat.  cmnet.  •  Apnleiiu,  lib.  4.  moiiftra  ptoilotophm  iste  Bereolm  Mu    Pette«  «m 

Flor.  Lar.  fkaillltrta  Inter  hoBiacfl  etatk  sue  ealtiu  mcntibna  exegll  omnet,  Jte.  m  Voiis  Bavif . 

est,  Iftittm  omnlttm  et  Jnrgioniin  inter  proplnqnoe  ar-  "  Bafgnaliot,  part  %  cap.  %  et  put  3^  e.  17.        "  Ve* 

bitrer  et  diteeptator.  Adveniie  iracaBdlam,  laTMIam,  lent.  Andree  Apolof .  manip.  604.  vQal  aoraidas 

avariUaa^  UMdlMai,  ecteraq ;  aBiail  hwittiii  vftia  et  eii,  lordetcat  adboc.         m  hot. 
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vas  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abden,  a  law  makeras  some  say;  and  why  may  not 
I  presame  so  much  as  he  did  ?    Howsoerer  I  will  adrenture.    For  the  site,  if  you 
will  Deeds  uige  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved,  it  may  be  in  Terra  Atstrali  In* 
eognita^  there  is  room  enough  (for  of  my  knowledge  nehher  that  hungry  Spaniard,*^ 
nor  Mercuiina  Britannicus,  haye  yet  discovered  half  of  it)  or  else  one  of  these  float- 
ing idaads  in  Mare  del  Zur,  which  like  the  Cyanian  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter 
their  place,  and  are  accessible  only  at  set  tunes,  and  to  some  few  persons ;  or  one 
of  the  fortanate  isles,  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  there  is  room 
enoTi^  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia.    But  I  will  choose 
a  site,  whoee  latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minutes)  in  the  midst  of  the 
temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  equator,  that  ""panuhse  of  the  world,  ubi  sem* 
ptr  virtns  Zoums,  &.c«  where  is  a  perpetual  spring :  die  longitude  for  some  reasons 
I  wiU  conceal.    Tet  ^  be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents,'*  that  if  any  honest 
gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as  Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a 
nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer,  I  will  acquaint  him  with  my  project,  or  if  any  worthy 
man  inll  stand  for  any  temporal  or  spiritual  office  or  dignity,  (for  as  he  said  of  his 
archbishopric  of  Utopia,  'tis  sanetus  ambitus^  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  afler,)  it 
shall  be  freely  given  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  8ic.  his  own  worth  shall 
be  the  best  spokesman ;  and  because  we  shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons, 
if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  himself,  he 
shall  have  present  possession.    It  shall  be  divided  into  12  or  13  provinces,  and  those 
by  hills,  rivers,  road-ways,  or  some  more  eminent  limits  exactly  bounded.    Each  pro- 
vince shall  have  a  metropolis,  which  shall  be  so  placed  as  a  centre  almost  in  a  cir- 
cumference, and  the  rest  at  equal  distances,  some  12  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  there- 
about, and  in  them  shall  be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man ;  stalis  horis 
et  diekus,  no  market  towns,  markets  or  fain,  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  ^no  village 
ahall  stand  above  G,  7,  or  8  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums  which  are  by 
the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen  of  old,  London,  &e. 
cities  most  peat  shall  be  situated  upon  navigable  rivers  or  lakes,  creeks,  havens ;  and 
for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long  square,  ''with  feir,  broad,  and  straight 
"streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick  and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Brussels,  Rhegium 
Lepidi,  Berne  in  Switzerland,  Milan,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cbmbalu  in  Tartaiy,  described 
by  M.  Polus,  or  that  Venetian  palma.    I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and 
those  of  baser  building,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some 
frontier  towns,  or  by  the  sea  side,  hnd  those  to  be  fortified  **afler  the  latest  manner 
of  fortification,  and  situated  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.    In 
every  so  built  city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the 
dead  in,' not  in  churchyards ;  a  cUadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons 
for  ofienders,  opportune  market  places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle,  fiiel,  fish, 
commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  bourses,  meeting  places, 
armouries,  ^  in  which  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  of  fire,  artillery  gardens, 
public  walks,  theatres,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for  dl  gymnastic  sports,  and 
honeet  recreations,  hospitals  of  all  kinds,  for  children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men, 
mad  men,  soldiers,  pest-houses,  &c.  not  built  precaridy  or  by  gouty  benefactors, 
who,  when  by  fraud  and  rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole 
provinces,  societies,  &c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfkctory  almshhouse, 
school  or  bridge,  &c  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps,  which  is  no  otherwise  than 
to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten ;  and  those 
hoepitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences,  donaries,  for  a 
set  number,  (as  in  ours,)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such  a  rate,  but  for  all  those 
who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex  publico  ararioj  and  so  still 
maintained,  non  noMs  solum  nati  <umt»,  8ic.    I  will  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good 
water, aptly  disposed  in  each  town,  common  'granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Ste- 
lein  in  Pomerland,  Noremberg,  &c  G>lleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors, 
as  of  old  at  Labedum  in  IonJa,'alchym]st8,  physicians,  artists,  and  philosophers :  that 


»  Wa^immado  (lair.  1611.       m  VMe  Acofta  et  Laiet. 

'▼ii»  patritm,  lib.  8.  Ut.  10.  de  Inatit.  Belpub. 

*Sie  olfaB  Bfppodmmmm  Mttetioi  Arli.  polit.  cap.  11. 

CI  ^tamwtm  L  1.  e.  vlt.       *  With  wallf  of  wxtta,  4ce. 


u»  De  hie  PUn.  epttt.  4S.  lib.  t.  et  Tacit.  Annal.  IS.  lib. 
1  Vide  BrleoBliini  de  regno  Pene  lib.  S.  de  hie  et  Ve- 
getitun,  lib.  S.  cap.  3.  de  Anaona.  •  Not  to  naJfce 

gold,  bat  ibff  natten  of  pbytia. 
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all  arts  and  sciences  votty  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ;  and  public  his- 
toriogFaphers*  as  amongst  those  ancient  'Persians,  qui  in  comtMntariM  nferehani 
qvuB  memoralu  digna  gerehantur^  informed  and  appointed  by  the  state  to  register  all 
famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient  scribbler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in 
our  times.  I  will  provide  public  schools  of  all  bkids,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  kc 
especially  of  grammar  and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordi- 
narily used,  but  by  use,  example,  conversation,*  as  travellerB  learn  abroad,  and  nurses 
teach  their  children :  as  I  will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  'public  govern- 
ors, fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  sediles,  questors,  overseers  of  pupils,  widows' 
goods,  and  all  public  houses,  &.c.  and  thgse  once  a  year  to  make  strict  accounts  of  all 
receipts,  expenses,  to  avoid  confusion,  et  siejiei  vi  turn  absumant  (as  Pliny  to  Trajan,) 
quad  pudeat  dieere.  They  shall  be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers  and  govern- 
ors of  each  city,  which  shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  which  shall  be  tied  to  residence  in  those  towns  they  dwell 
next,  at  such  set  times  and  seasons :  for  I  see  no  reason  (which  '  Hippolitus  com- 
plains of)  ^^  that  it  should  be  more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city 
than  the  country,  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of  old.  ^  I  will  have  no 
bogs,  fens,  marshes,  vast  woods,  deserts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed ;  Tyet 
not  depopulated,  and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not)  for  that  whicti  is 
common,  and  every  man's,  is  no  man's;  the  richest  countries  are  still  inclosed,  as 
Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy ;  and  where  inclosures  are  least  in  quantity, 
they  are  best '  husbanded,  as.  about  Florence  in  Italy,  Damascus  in  Syria,  &c.  which 
are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  liave  a  barren  acre  in  all  my  territories,  not 
so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains :  where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  art : 
*  lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be  left  desolate.  All  common  highways,  bridges,  banks, 
corrivations  of  waters,  aqueducts,  channels,  public  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a 
'^common  stock,  curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair;  no  depopulations,  engross- 
ings,  alterations  of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  supervisors  that  shall 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  b^  had  in  all  places, 
what  is  amiss,  how  to  help  it,  ei  quid  quaque  ferat  regio^  et  quid  quaque  recuset^ 
what  ground  is  aptdst  for  wood,  what  for  com,  what  for  cattle,  gardens,  orchards, 
fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in  every  village,  (not  one  domineering 
house  greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too  common  with  us)  what  for  lords, 
"what  for  tenants;  and  because  they  shall  be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such 
lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees,  drain,  fence,  &c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a 
known  rent,  and  known  £ne  to  free  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyran- 
nizing landlords.  These  supervj^rs  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in 
each  manor  is  fit  for  the  lord's  demesnes,  ''what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought 
to  be  husbanded,  ut  ^magnetia  equis^Minyagens  cogniia  rei7US,howto  be  manured, 
tilled,  rectified,  ^*hic  aegetes  vetduntj  illic  foeliciiu  uv<e^  arharei  fxius  alibi^  aique 
injuasa  vireacunt  Gramina^  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  callings,  because  private 

grofessors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  covetous,  and  know  not 
ow  to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own,  and  not  public  good. 
Utopian  parity  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  "rather  than  efiected, 
Respub.  ChriatianopoUlanoj  Gampanella^s  city  of  the  Sun,  and  that  new  Atlantis, 
witty  fictions,  but  mere  chimeras ;  and  Plato's  community  in  many  things  is  impious, 


s  Bresoniui  Jouphuf,  lib.  SI.  antlquit.  Jad.  cap.  6. 
Herod,  lib.  S.  «  80  Lod.  Vlvea  thinka  bett.  Com- 

roineuf,  and  others.  •  Plato  3.  de  ley.  .Cdilef 

crearl  vult,  qui  fora,  rontes,  yias,  portaa,  plateas«  et  Id 
genui  alia  procurent.  Vide  Isaacum  Pontanum  de 
ciir.  Amstel.  haec  omnia,  Slc.  Gotardum  et  allot. 
•  De  Increm.  urb.  cop.  13.  Ingennd  fkteor  me  non  In- 
telligere  cur  if  nobiliua  ait  urbea  bene  manitas  colere 
nunc  qu&m  oliro,  aut  case  rusticc  prauie  quft,m  urbl. 
Idem  Ubertus  Foliot,  de  Neapcili.  t  Ne  tantillum 

quldem  toll  inculturo  relinqnltur,  ut  vemm  tit  ne  pol- 
llcem  quidemagri  in  liii  regionibus  aterilem  aut  Infoi- 
cundum  reperlri.  Harcua  Ilemlngiai  Augustanua  de 
regno  China*  1. 1.  c  3.  >  M.  Carew,  in  bb  survey 

of  Cornwall,  aalth  that  before  that  country  was  in- 
Ciosed,  the  haabandmen  drank  water,  did  eat  little  or 
no  bread,  fol.  60,  lib.  1.  their  apparel  waa  coaree,  they 
went  bare  legged,  their  dwellinf  wai  correipondent; 


but  since  Inclosure,  they  live  decently,  and  have  money 
to  spend  (fol.  S3);  when  their  fields  were  comnran, 
their  wool  was  coarse,  Cornish  hair ;  but  since  inclo« 
sure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and  their  sot 
much  mended.  Tusser.  cap.  5S.  of  his  husbandry,  ia 
of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed.  Is  worth  three  com* 
mon.  The  country  inclosed  I  praise ;  the  other  de- 
lighteth  not  me,  for  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth  raise,  dec 
•  Incredlbilis  navigiorum  copla,  nihllo  pauclores  in 
aqnis,  quiLm  In  continenti  commorantur.  M.  Ricceua 
expedlt.  in  Sinas,  1. 1.  e.  3.  »To  this  purpose, 

Arist.  polit.  S.  c.  6.  allows  a  third  part  of  their  reve- 
nues, Ilippodamas  half.  "  Ita  lex  Agrnria  oiiaa 
Rome.  »Hic  segetes,  fllic  veniunt  Arlicius  uvr« 
Arborei  Aetus  alibi,  atq;  injussa  virescunt  Graroina. 
Vlrg.  I.  Georg.  »Lncanus,  1.  S.  >«Vlrf. 
M  Job.  Valent.  Andreai,  Lord  VemlanL 
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ilminl  and  ridiettloiis,  it  takes  awaj  all  q>leiidoiir  and  magnificence.    I  will  hate 

sevenl  oideiB,  clegites  of  nobility,  and  those  hereditary,  not  meeting  younger  bro- 

then  in  the  oaean  time,  for  they  shall  be  sufficiently  provided  K>r  by  pensions,  or  so 

qualified,  brought  up  in  some  honest  calling,  they  shdl  be  able  to  live  of  themselves. 

I  will  have  such  a  proportion  of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony,  he  that  buys 

the  land  shall  buy  tlie  barony,  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  ancient 

demesoea,  shall  fovfeit  his  honours."   As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so  some 

again  b^  election,  or  by  gift  (besides  free  officers,  pensions,  annuities,)  like  our 

l]Mhopfi€&»  prebends,  the  Bassa^s  palaces  in  Turkey,  the  '^procurator's  houses  and 

offices 'm  Venice,  which,  like  t^  golden  apple,  shall  be  given  to  the  worthiest,  and 

best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,,  as  a  reward  of  their  worth  and  good  service,  as 

80  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (Jumae  dlU  ariee)  and  encouragements  to  others. 

For  1  haSe  these  severe,  unnatural,  harsh,  German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees, 

vhtch  exclude  plebeians  from  honours,  be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  virtuous,  valiant, 

and  well  qualified,  they  must  not  be  patricians,  but  keep  their  own  rank,  this  is  natu^ 

ftf  Mhtm  inferre^  odious  to  God  and  men,  I  abhor  it    My  form  of  government 

shall  be  monarchical. 


>**  nunquam  libertat  gntlor  sztata 


Quam  sub  Rege  plo,'*  dec. 

Few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother  tongue, 
that  every  man  may  understand.    Every  city  shall  have  a  peculiar  trade  or  privilege, 
hy  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained :  "and  parents  shul  teach  their  children  one 
of  three  at  least,  bring  up  and  instruct  them  in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  trade.    In 
each  town  these  several  tradesmen  shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  sliall  free  the 
rest  from  danger  or  oflence :  fire-trades,  as  smitlis,  forge-men,  brewera,  bakers,  metal- 
men,  &c.,  shall  dwell  apart  by  themselves :  dyers,  tanners,  felmongera,  and  such  as 
use  water  in  convenient  places  by  themselves :  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad  smells,  as 
batchers^  slaughter-houses,  chandlera,  curriera,  in  remote  places,  and  some  back  lanes. 
Fraternities  and  companies,  I  approve  of,  as  merchants^  bouraes,  colleges  of  drug- 
^sts,  physicians,  musicians,  &c,  but  all  trades  to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as 
our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakera  and  brewera ;  com  itself,  what  scarcity  soever 
shall  come,  not  to  extend  such  a  price.    Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought 
in,  **ir  they  be  necessary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  concern  man's  life,  as  com, 
ivood,  coal,  &c.,  and  such  provision  we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes ;  but  for  such  tilings  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament,  as 
ivine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.,  a  greater  impost. 
I  'Will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  year,  '^and  some  dis- 
creet men  appointed  to  travel  into  all  neighbouring  kingdoms  by  land,  which  shall 
obaerre  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in  other  countries,  customs, 
alterations,  or  aught  els^,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which  may  tend  to  the  common 
Rood.    Ecclesiastical  discipline,  penes  Episcopaa^  subordinate  as  the  other.    No 
impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church  livings,  or  one  private  man,  but  common 
societies,  corporations,  &c.,  and  those  rectors  of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the 
Univereities,  examined  and  approved,  as  the  lUeraii  in  Qiina.    No  parish  to  con- 
tain above  a  thousand  auditon.    If  it  were  possible,  1  would  have  such  priest  as 
should  imitate  Clirist,  charitable  lawyera  should  love  Uieir  neighboura  as  themselves, 
temperate  and  modest  physicians,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophera  should 
kno^r  themselves,  noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening, 
magistrates  corruption,  &c.,  but  this  is  impossible,  1  must  get  such  as  1  may.    I  will 
therefore  have  "of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chimrgeons,  &c.,  a  set 
number,  ''and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  pleaa  his  own  cause,  to  tell  that  tale 


So  !•  it  In  Um  kliicdom  of  Naples  and  France. 

ee  ConUireBua  and  Oeortm  de  rebut  geetie  Eroa- 
mielis.  "  ClandlaB  1. 7.    **  Liberty  never  it  more 

nrntVyint  than  under  a  piont  klo{^."        >•  Iferodotut 


ito  lib.  6.  Ciun  JEfjrpiiit  LacedemonU  in  lioc  con- 
CnnuBt,  quod  eorum  prcconet,  Ubicinet,  eoqui,  et  re- 
uq«|  nrtiScec,  in  paterno  artifido  tttccedunt,et6oqaua 
a  coqoo  ffgniior,  et  patemo  opere  perteverat.  Idem 
Mavma  polos  de  Qaincay.  IdemOtoriuade  Emanuela 
rtf^  Lnafuuio.    KIcelus  de  Blnlt.  *>nippol.  k 

€t»Ulhmm  dt  increm.  urb.  e.  tO.   Plato  idem  7.  de  legl- 
mm  ad  rttaai  necanaria,  et  qulboa  carare  aon 

9  r2 


poitnmnt,  nuUam  dependi  veetigai,  k.t.  n  Plato 

IS.  de  iegibut,  40.  annoe  natoe  vult,  ut  ti  quid  memo* 
rabile  vlderent  apad  exierot,  hoc  iptnm  in  rempub. 
recipiatur.  **  fiimienit  in  Helvetia.  *uto- 

pieniet  canaidicoe  excludunt,  qui  cautaa  ealUde  et 
vafre  tra^tent  et  dltputent.  Iniquitilmum  eensena 
hominem  ullit  obllgari  legibns,  qua  aut  numeroeioret 
aunt,  qu&m  ut  perlegi  qneant,  ant  obeeorioret  quJLm 
nt  k  quovia  poetint  tntelligi.  Volunt  ut  eoam  quiaq  i 
cantam  agat,  eamq  i  referat  Judici  quam  narratumi 
Aierat  patrono,  ik  minus  erit  ambagiiDt  ct  vertlM 
IkeiUua  cUdetur.   llor.  1Jtop.l.S. 


JkmoeritKt  to  tie  Beader* 

to  the  judge  wbieii  he  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at  Fex  in  Africa,  Bantam,  Alej^xs 
Ragfoaa,  tuam  qtdsq ;  aauam  dieere  tenetur.  Those  advocates,  chirnigeons,  and 
"*  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  he  maintained  out  of  the  "common  treasury,  no 
fees  to  he  given  or  taken  upon  pain  of  losing  theb  places;  or  if  they  do,  very  small 
fees,  and  when  tiie  ""cause  is  fully  ended.  "He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a 
plec^  which  if  it  he  proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversaiy,  rashly  or 
maliciously,  he  shall  foneit,  and  lose.  Or  else  hefoie  any  suit  hegin,  the  plaintiff 
ahflil  have  his  complaint  approved  hy  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose ;  if  it  he  of 
moment  he  shall  he  sufiered  as  before,  to  proceed,  if  otherwise  they  shaU  detennine 
it  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  mpprtuo  nomine^  Jbe  parties'  names  conceal^,  if 
some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other  officers  shall  be 
iqptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,as  conunon  aibitrators  to  hear  causes, 
uid  end  all  controversies,  and  those  not  single,  but  three  at  least  on  ftebendi  at  once, 
to  detennine  or  give  sentence,  and  those  again  to  sit  by  tuns  or  lots,  and  not  to 
continue  still  in  the  same  office.  No  controveray  to  depend  above  a  year,  but  without 
all  delays  and  further  appeals  to  be  speedily  despatched,  and  finally  concluded  in 
that  time  allotted.  These  and  all  other  inferior  magiatmtes  to  be  chosen  *as  the 
Uieradin  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffiages  of  the  "Venetians,  and  such  again  not  to 
be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  except  they  be  sufficiently 
"qualified  for  learning,  mannera,  and  that  b^  the  strict  approbation  of  deputed  ex- 
aminers :  **  first  scholars  to  take  place,  then  soldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vigetius  his  opin- 
ion, a  scholar  deserves  better  than  a  soldier,  because  Unma  atatis  sunt  qua  fartUer 
funt^  qua  veto  pro  ulilUate  Reipuh.  scrUwniur^  atemd :  a  soldier's  work  bsts  for  an 
age,  a  scholar's  for  ever.  If  they  "misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and 
accordineiy  punished,  and  whether  their  offices  be  annual  "or  otherwise,  once  a  year 
they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account ;  for  men  are  partial  and  pas- 
sionate, merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour,  &C.,  omne 
sub  regno  graviore  regnum :  like  Solon's  Areopagites,  or  those  Roman  Censors, 
some  shall  visit  others,  and  "be  visited  inviccm  themselves,  "they  shall  oversee  that 
no  prowling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  insult  over  his  inferion,  as  so 
many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  flea,  grind,  or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt, 
but  that  there  be  itquahile  jusy  justice  equally  done,  Uve  as  friends  and  brethren 
together;  and  which  "Sesellius  would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  kingdom  of 
Fnince,  ^  a  diapason  and  sweet  harmony  of  kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians  so 
mutually  tied  and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never 
disagree,  insult,  or  encroach  one  upon  another."  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  his 
office  he  shall  be  rewarded. 

■             **  qQii  enlm  Tbrtatem  aoplectUor  iptam, 
Pronla  •!  ioUm  V » 

He  that  invents  anything  for  public  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes  a  treatise,  "or 
performs  any  noble  ex^oit,  at  home  or  abroad,  "shall  be  accordingly  enriched, 
^honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius,  Hostem  quiferict  erii  mihi 
Carlhagineniis^  let  him  be  of  what  condition  he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that 
deserves  best  shall  have  best 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt,  wished  all  his  books 
were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  *'to  redeem  captives,  set  free 


M  Medlei  ex  publleo  ▼ktom  rammat.  Boltr.  1. 1.  e.  ft. 
U  Agyptilt.  »  De  his  lege  Patrk.  I.  S.  tit.  6.  de 

telp.  loaiit.        M  ^uiii  4  clieBtOnia  patraal  aedpiant, 

Criatquam  Ua  flnha  eat.  Bard.  Argen.  Ub.  I.         ^  It 
I  eo  in  BOfft  f^ee  dtiea  in  Qernwny.  "Mat.  Rie- 

clna  exped.  In  Biaaa,  U  1.  e.  ft.  de  eiaainatlone  elea- 
ttonan  coploe*  agit,  Su,  «*  Ooatar.  de  repab.  Ve- 
net.  1. 1.  >BOior.  I.  II.  de  reb.  geet.  Eman.    Qui 

la  Uteria  maxtaioa  progresaiM  feeerlat  maximlf  lioao- 
ribas  aflctamar,  aaeaBdaa  honoria  gradna  adlltibaa 
■aainator,  poatrent  ordiala  BaedMakla,  doctonua 
honunoin  Jndktta  fa  altlorem  loeam  qvlaq  i  pneaertnr, 
•t  qol  a  pi  vrlaila  aporobatar,  anpliorea  ui  rep.  difai- 
tatea  coaaaqatnir.  Qal  ia  hoe  exanlae  priaiaa  habet, 
laaigat  per  totan  ▼Itam  digBltata  faMtgaUor,  narehloBi 
BhBiliB,  aat  dad  apad  Boa.  •>  Cadaat  anaa  togs. 

*Aa  ia  Oerae,  Lacerae,  Ptlbatga  te  Switaerlaaa,  a 
vfeioae  Ihrer  la  nacapable  oTaay  oflees  If  a  Senator, 

«Notab0vathrat 


veara,  ArlM.  poUt.  ftw  c.  S.  MNani  qola  eaatodlct 

ipaoe  eoatodee  t  i^Cytreaa  in  Orebgela.  Qal  noa 
ex  aabltanl  deapldaBt  taferlorea,  nee  ut  beatlas  coacal- 
eent  aibl  tabditoo  aactoriutia  aominl*  coBftal,  Slc 
»  Seaelllna  de  rep.  Gallo^in^  lib.  lib  S.  » •«  For 

who  wmUd  eoltivata  Tirtae  liaeK  if  yoa  wara  to  take 
away  the  reward  t"  >*  81  qnis  egregiam  aat  belio 
aot  pace  perftcertt.    Seael.  1. 1.  wAdragcDdaai 

rempab.  aoll  literati  admlttaatar,  nee  ad  earn  rem 
gratia  onglatratanm  ant  regie  iadigeat,  onala  explo> 
rata  ealoaq  ;  adeatia  et  Tlrtnte  pendent.  Hieeina  lib. 
I.  cap.  ft.  « In  deftiBcU  loeam  eamjaaalt  aahro- 

Rri,  qnl  Inter  nu^orea  Tirtate  reliqals  prslret;  noa 
tt  apad  Biortalee  allam  excellentioa  cerumea,  aat 
caJaa  Tictorla  oMgia  eaeet  expetenda,  noa  enlm  Inter 
eeierea,  eelerrlmo,  non  inter  roboatoe  robnatlaahno,  Ac 
«  Nnllam  Tldeiea  re\  In  hac  rel  In  vktaUa  regtonlbaf 
paaptrem,  noUooi  obmatim,  Ac 


JDemaeriius  to  llie  Ruuter. 


er 


mraera,  and  rdiere  all  poor  distresBed  sods  that  wanted  means ;  religiously  done, 
J  deny  not,  but  to  what  purpose  ?  Sn^^pose  this  were  so  well  done,  within  a  littla 
after,  though  a  man  had  GroBsua'  wealth  to  bestow,  there  would  be  as  many  more. 
Wherefore  I  will  sufler  no  ^beffigars,  rogues,  vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all,  thai 
cannot  ffive  an  account  of  their  lives  how  they  ^  maintain  themselves.  If  they  be  im- 
potent, hme,  blind,  and  single,  they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  sevoal  ho^ 
jntals,  built  for  that  purpose;  if  married  and  iiifirm,  past  work,  or  by  inevitable  loss, 
or  some  such  like  misfortune  cast  behind,  by  distribution  of  ^  com,  house-rant  fiee, 
annual  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  rewarded  for  theirgood 
sendee  they  have  formerly  done;  if  able,  they  shall  be  enforced  to  work.  ^^  For  I 
see  no  reason  (as  ^he  said)  why  an  epicure  or  idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer, 
should  ]m  at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  live  in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and 
oppress  others,  when  as  in  the  meantime  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an 
husbandman  that  hath  spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,a8  an  ass  to  carry  burdens, 
to  do  the  commonwealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live,  shall  be  Idit  in 
his  old  a^  to  beg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life  worse  than  a  jument"  As 
^all  conditionB  s^dl  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  overtired,  but  have  their 
set  times  of  recreations  and  holidays,  indulgere  gemoy  feasts  and  merry  meetings,  even 
to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week  to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not 
sU  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please ;  like  ^that  Saccamm  futum  amongst 
the  Persians,  Aose  SatumaU  in  Rome,  as  well  as  his  master.  ^If  any  be  drunk,  he 
dull  diink  no  more  wine  or  strong  dnnk  in  a  twelvemonth  afier.  A  bankrupt  diall 
lie'^CatademuUua  in  JimpkUheairo^  publicly  shamed,  and  he  that  cannot  pay  hia 
debts,  if  by  riot  or  negligence  he  have  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelve* 
month  imprisoned,  if  in  tbaX  space  his  creditors  be  not  satisfied,  *'  he  shall  be  hanged* 
He  "that  commits  sacrilege  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears  fiedse  witness,  or  is 
of  perjury  convicted,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except  he  redeem  it  with  his 
head.  Murder,  "adultery,  shall  be  puniwed  by  death,  ^but  not  theft,  except  it  be 
some  more  grievous  ofience,  or  notorious  o&nders :  otherwise  they  shall  be  con* 
demned  to  the  galleys,  mines,  be  his  slaves  whom  they  have  ofiended,  dwnnf  their 
Urea.  I  hate  aU  hereditary  slaves,  and  that  duram  Persartm  legem^  as  ^Bnsonius 
calls  it;  or  aa  '"•drnmumtcs,  imptndio  fomddaUu  et  ahaminandaa  legesj  per  quat  oh 
soxoHi  witais,  omam  propmqmtas  peril  hard  law  that  wife  and  children,  firiends  and 
allies,  should  sufler  for  the  fitter's  oAnce. 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  ^be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  "mst  aUiur  die" 
pensatum  JueriL  V  one  ^die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six  months  after ; 
and  because  many  fiunilies  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly,  exhaust  and  undone 
by  great  dowers,  *^none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very  little,  and  that  by  superrison 
rated,  th^  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater  portion ;  if  lair,  none  at  all,  or  very 
litde :  *' howsoever  not  to  exceed  such  a  rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit 
And  when  once  they  come  to  those  years,  poverty  shall  hinder  no  man  finom 
mairiage,  or  any  other  respect,  ^but  all  shall  be  rather  enforced  than  hindered, 

'IfoUni  nendlciu  spud  Slna*,  oemini  lano  qnarn- 
vli  ocalto  tartetoc  sit  meiidlcare  penotttltnr,  omnM 
pro  Ttaibiit  laboimr*,  eogvator,  esd  noli*  tniMtilibtta 
Tenaadla  addlcuotar,  woU  liofpltUi  gandent,  qai  ad 
hborea  taat  Sii«|»ti.  Oaor.  1.  ll.d«  reb.  geit.  EmaB. 
Benng.  da  fftt.  Cbia.  1. 1.  c  S.  Gotard.  Arth.  Orient, 
imdcaer.  «  ▲tax.  ab  Alex.  S.  c  It.  ««Sie 

Oia  RmiHi  Isaac.  Pontan.  da  Ua  optima.  Amatol, 
lie 9.  «Idem  Arielot.  pol.  &.e.8.    VHlotnm 

q^om  loU  pavpenua  liberi  adncantnt  ad  laboraa,  no- 
Uitaa  et  dlTlmm  in  volaptatibQa  et  delicUs.  •  Qos 
tec  iajasiitla  st  nobflJa  qalipiam,  ant  flBnerator  qui 
nfeil  agat,  laatam  at  apleodldam  vitam  agat,  otio  et 
dettcSa,  qaom  intertm  anriga.  (kber,  aarieoTa,  qno  rea- 
Nb.  eare? a  bob  poteat«  Tttam  adao  miseram  doeat,  nt 
pejer  qaam  jaaMBtoram  alt  ciJiia  conditio  t  Iniqua 
mp.  qa«  das  puBaltla,  adnlatorlbmi.  iaaniom  ▼olnp- 
i«tniB  artiflcibaa  generoeia  et  otioeii  tanu  monera 
pro4igtl,  at  coBira  agiiooUSa  carbonarUet  aarlgle,  ik> 
Ma,  4x.  BihU  pKiapteitt  acd  eorvm  abusa  labore  So- 
ttttk  Btatla  IbBM  panaat  et  Bnunali,  Mor.  Utop.  1.  S. 
*la  Begofta  B«aM>  otioaaa,  nemo  mendiciia  nisi  per 
^»cm  avt  aoftam  op«a  ibeera  non  potest :  nnlU 
decat  nada  ▼IctBai  qosni,  ant  q;uo  sa  ezereeat.  C^rpr. 
aekovJM  IMIs.  mspan.  N  ottoi  OenavB  otkww,  at 


aeptennispner.  Paulna  Hensner  Itlner.         < 
nsna,  I.  IS.  ^Simleros  de   repab.    Helvet. 

M Spaitlan. oNm. Borne  ale.  "Ha  that  provMaa 
not  for  hla  Ibmlly,  la  worae  than  a  thief.  Paul. 
■All^edl  l^z.  ntraq ;  manna  et  llngoa  prvcldator,  alsl 
eam  capita  redemerlt.  "Si  qnia  nnpiam  atnpri- 

rit,  Tirga  Yirilla  ei  pnecidltwr  i  ai  mnller,  naaaa  et  an- 
rkula  prBddatnr.  Alfiedi  lex.  En  legea  Ipal  Veneri 
Maitiq  ;  timendaa.  m  paoperea  non  peccant,  qunm 
eztrema  neceasitate  eoaetlrem  allenam  capinnt  Mal* 
donat.  anmmala  qoBst.  8.  art.  S.  Eco  com  1111s  sentlo 
qal  licere  pntant  k  divite  clam  aecipere,  qvi  tenetor 
pauperl  aubvenire.  Emmanoal  Ba.  Apbor.  coafbss. 
M  Lib.  9.  de  Reg.  Peraamm.  "  Ub.  ti.  «  Alitor 
Ariatoteles,  a  man  at  Sl^  a  woman  at  SO.  polit. 
■Lex  olim  Lieurgi,  hodle  Chlnenaiam ;  vide  Plotascli- 
nm,  Ricclnm,  Hemmlnglom,  Arniaeum,  Nevlaannm, 
et  alios  de  hac  qoastlone.  **  Alftedns.  *  Apod 
Laeonea  ollm  Tirglnes  fine  dote  nnbebant.  Boter.  L  S. 
e.  S.  <i  Lege  cantum  non  Ita  pridem  apnd  Venetos, 
ae  qnis  Patritlvs  dotem  exeederet  ISOOeoron.  m  Box. 
Synag.  Jad.  Sic  JadsL  Leo  Afer  AfHea  deserlpt.  na 
Bint  alitor  IttcontineDtea  ob  reipab.  boanm.  Ut  Ab» 
gut  OBsar.  orat.  »d  cBlibea  RoBa&oa  olim  adoeolt.  J 


ti  DemoeriiMS  to  tie  Beader. 

*exoept  they  be  ^dismembered^  or  grievously  defonned,  infinn,  or  visited  with  some 
enormoiis  hereditary  disease,  in  body  or  mind ;  in  such  cases  upon  a  great  pain, 
or  mnlcty  "man  or  woman  shall  not  many,  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to 
dieir  content    If  peqple  ovemboand,  they  shall  be  eased  by  "colonies. 

*'No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept,  and 
Aal  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distingnished.  ^Luxusfime' 
noR  shidl  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expense  moderated,  and  many  others. 
Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not  admit ;  yet  because  hie  cum 
homimhis  wm  cum  duM  agiiur,  we  converse  here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for 
the  hardness  of  men's  heartsi  will  tolerate  some  kind  of  usury.*  If  we  were  honest, 
I  confess,  j»  probi  etsemm^  we  should  have  no  use  of  it,  but  being  as  it  is,  we  must 
Becessarily  adout  it  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  it,  dicimus  inficias^  sed  vox 
ea  nola  reperta  etlj  it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  great  doctors 
mpjpmve  ik  it,  Galvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Afartjrr,  because  by  so  many  grand  law- 
yers, decrees  of  emperors,  princes'  statutes,  customs  of  commonwealths,  churches' 
i^probatiDns  it  is  permitt^  &c.  I  will  therefore  allow  it  But  to  no  jprivate  persons, 
nor  to  every  roan  that  vnll,  to  orphans  only,  maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason 
of  their  age,  sex,  education,  iffnorance  of  trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  em- 
ploy it ;  and  those  so  iqpproved,  not  to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  a 
^common  bank  which  shall  be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoa,  Geneva,  Nurem- 
berg, Venice,  at  ^'  5,  6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  tararU  prtt^ 
JicU  shall  think  fit  ^  And  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer 
that  will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use,  not  to  prodigals 
and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  such  as  stand  in  need,  or  know 
honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause  and  condition  the  saod  super* 
visors  shall  approve  df. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  multitude, 
^multiplicity  of  offices,  of  8uppl3ring  by  deputies,  weights  and  measures,  the  same 
throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  Primum  tnoHle^  and  sun's  motion,  three- 
score mQes  to  a  degree  according  to  observation,  1000  geometrical  paces  to  a  mile, 
five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  &c  and  from  measures  known  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  rectify  weights,  &c.  to  cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  algebra, 
stereometry.  I  hate  wars  if  they  be  not  ad  populi  salutem^  upon  urgent  occasion, 
''*^  odimus  aedpitrimy  quia  semper  vivU  in  armis^  ^o&nsive  wars,  except  the  cause 
be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of.  For  I  do  highly  magnify  that  saying  of  Hannibal 
to  Scipio,  in  '"Livy,  ^  It  had  been  a  blessed  thug^for  you  and  us,  if  God  had  given 
that  mind  to  our  predecessors,  that  you  had  been  content  with  Italy,  we  with  ^lica. 
F<Mr  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such  cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and 
armies,  or  so  many  famous  Captains'  lives."  Omnia  prvus  tentanda,  fair  means  shall 
£i8t  be  tried.  '"Peragit  tranquilla  potestas^  Quod  violenla  nequii,  I  will  have  them 
proceed  with  all  moderation :  but  hear  you,  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius,  nasi 
^qui  ConsiUo  tdtitur  plus  hostihus  nocet^  quam  qui  sini  ofiimi  ratione^  viribue : 
And  in  such  wars  to  obstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  ^depopulations,  burning  of 
towns,  massacreing  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  forces  still  r^dy 
at  a  sinall  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy,  soldiers  in  procinetUj  et  quam 
^B&nfiniue  apud  Hungc^os  suos  vuUj  virgam  ferreamj  and  money,  which  is  nerves 


*  Norbo  laboraiM,  qui  In  prolen  fliclle  diAmditar, 
Be  genua  hammaim  fteda  eontaglone  Uedatur,  Javen- 
tate  caatratar,  raulieret  talee  procul  k  conaonio  vlro- 
ruM  aUeftntiir,  Sec.  Hector  Boethioe  hist.  lib.  1.  de 
Tet.  Seotoram  Borlbns.  ••  SpecloskwimI  Juvenee 

liberie  debunt  operam.  Plato  5.  de  legibue.  •»  The 
a«zoiM  ciclade  domb,  Ulnd,  leproue,  aod  eaeh  likB 
perions  flrom  all  inlieritance,  ae  we  do  fooli.  "Ut 
olim  RomanI,  Hlspanl  hodle,  See.  ^  Ricclua  lib.  1 1. 
cap.  5.  de  SlnarQiD.  expedit.  ale  Hiapani  eocnnt  Nan- 
roe  arma  deponere.  So  It  la  in  moat  Italian  citlea. 
« Idem  riato  11  de  legibna.  It  bath  ever  been  Iranode- 
rate,  vide  GolL  BtttcUum  antiq.  convlral.  lib.  1.  cap.  96. 
*  Plato  9.  de  legibaa.  ^  Aa  tboee  Lonbarda  beyond 
Seaa,  tboagh  with  aome  refonnatlon,  mona  pietatia,or 
bank  of  charltv,  aa  Malinea  terma  it,  cap.  33.  Laz 
■lereat.  part  S.  that  lend  money  vpoa  eaay  pawna,  or 
taka  money  apon  adveatnia  for  men'a  Uvea.  n  That 
proportion  will  make  merchandise  Increase,  land 


dearer,  and  better  ImproTed,  aa  he  hath  jadkialty 
proved  in  hia  tract  of  naury,  exhibited  to  the  Parlia- 
ment anno  IflSl.  "Hoc  fere  Zanchlaa  com.  ia  4 
cap.  ad  Ephee.  MqnlaeiaMm  Toeat  veuram,  et  charitati 
Chriatiana  conaentaaeam,  OMdo  non  exlfant,  ace-  bcc 
omnea  dent  ad  tonne,  aed  11  qnl  In  peeanlla  bona  1m- 
bent,  et  ob  astatem.  eexaro,  artia  alicojaa  IgnoraatiaLB^ 
non  poeannt  ntl.  Nee  omnlbaa,  sed  mcfcatoriboe  et 
Ha  qui  honeate  impendent,  ike.  "  Idem  mpm4  Per* 
aaa  olim,  lege  Briaoalaai.  *•  <•  We  hate  the  hawk, 
becaoae  he  always  Uvea  la  battle."  «•  Idem  Plate 
de  leglbua.  wLlb.  30.  Optimum  qvliem  fterat 
earn  patrlbm  noetrla  mentem  a  dUa  datam  eaea,  at  voa 
lulls,  noe  AMem  imperio  eontenti  essemas.  Neqee 
enim  Slcilla  ant  flardiala  satia  digna  precio  aiuK  pre 
tot  claaeibaa,  ike.  **  ClaodUn.  «  ThwIdMea. 
"A  depopalatloM,  acroram  ineeodils,  et  cJ«bbm41 
Aictia  faimnnibiM.  PUto.  •flaBcar.  dec  1. 
Ub.«. 


JDemoeritui  to  Ae  Header.  M 

helRj  itill  in  a  readiness,  and  a  shfficient  revenue,  a  third  part  as  in  old  "Rome  and 
Egypt,  reserved  for  the  commonwealth ;  to  avoid  those  heavy  taxes  and  impoeitiomi) 
as  weU  to  defray  this  chaige  of  wars,  as  also  all  other  public  defitleations,  expemes^ 
fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste  sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments. 
All  things  in  this  nature  especially  1  wUl  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  ''deli- 
beration :  ne  quid  ^temere^  ne  quid  rendssi  ae  timide  fiat ;  Sed  qud  feror  hospee  9 
To  proseente  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Jlfafwm  de  ttAella^  I  have  been 
over  tedious  in  this  subject ;  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged,  but  these  stnits 
wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit 

From  commonwealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  femilies,  which  have  as  many 

corrives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents  as  the  rest    Great  affinity  there 

is  betwixt  a  political  and  economical  body ;  they  differ  only  in  magnitude  and  pro* 

portion  of  business  (so  Scaliger^  writes)  as  they  have  both  likely  the  same  period,  as 

"Bodin  and  "Peiieer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven  hundred  years,  so  many  times 

they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexaticm  and  overthrows ;  as  namely,  riot,  a  com* 

mon  rain  of  both,  riot  in  building,  riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &e.  be 

it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  produceth  the  same  ef^ts.    A  ^corographer  of  oun 

speaking  ohiter  of  ancient  fiunilies,  why  they  are  so  fr^uent  in  the  north,  continue 

so  long,  are  so  soon  extinguished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reasim 

but  thtf ,  fuxue  omnia  disgipaoit,  riot  hath  consumed  all,  fine  clothes  and  curious 

buildings  came  into  this  idand,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since ; 

non,  sine  dispendio  kospiialUatis^  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.    Howbeit  many  times 

that  word  is  mistaken,  and  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitali^,  is  shrowded 

riot  and  prodigality,  and  that  which  is  commendable  in  itself  well  used,  hath  been 

misbiken  heretofore,  is  become  by  his  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruin  of  many  a  noble 

fimily.    For  some  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  themselves  and  their 

substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations,  with  ""Axilon  in  Homer,  keep  open 

house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such  as  visit  them,  "keeping  a  table 

beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle  servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of 

old)  are  blown  up  on  a  sudden ;  and  as  Acteon  was  by  his  hounds,  devoured  by 

their  kinsmen,  friends,  and  multitude  of  followers.    "^  It  is  a  wonder  that  Paulas 

Jovius  relates  of  our  northern  countries,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume 

€m  our  tables ;  that  I  may  truly  say,  'tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often 

abused,  but  riot  and  excess,  gluttony  and  prodigality ;  a  mere  vice ;  it  brings  in  debt, 

want,  and  beggaiy,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  overUirows  the 

good  temperature  ci  their  bodies.    To  this  I  might  here  well  add  their  inordinate 

expense  in  building,  those  fimtastical  houses,  turrets,  walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excess 

of  pleasure,  and  tlutt  prodigious  riot  in  apparel,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled 

to  break  up  house,  and  creep  into  holes.    Sesellius  in  his  commonwealth  of  "  France, 

gives  three  reasons  why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts :  ^  First) 

because  they  had  so  manv  law-suits  and  contentions  one  upon  another,  which  were 

tedious  and  costly ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  lawyers  bought 

them  out  of  their  possessions.    A  second  cause  was  their  riot,  they  lived  beyond 

their  means,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  merchants.^'    (La  Nove,  a  French 

writer,  yields  five  reasons  of  his  countrymen's  poverty,  to  the  same  efiect  almost,  and 

thinks  verily  if  the  gentry  of  France  were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  thenn  would 

be  found  much  impaired,  by  sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their 

estates.)     ^  The  last  was  immodemte  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  reye- 

nues."   How  this  concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you.  But  of  this 

elsewhere.    As  it  is  in  a  man's  body,  if  either  head,  heart,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any 

one  part  be  misafifected,  all  the  rest  sufier  with  it :  so  is  it  with  this  economical  body. 


"  SeaeUliM,  Ub.  S.  d«  repub.  Gftl.  Talde  entm  t»t  in« 
4€Cor«s,  abl  quod  imner  opfoionem  aecidlt  dlcere« 
Nod  patafam,  preaertim  tt  ten  pnecaverl  pntueriL 
LiriM,  lib.  1.  Viou.  lib.  %  Diodonu  Siculaa,  lib.  S.-* 
**  Peniji^  timnqailU  potaatas,  Qaod  violenu  nequit^ 
ClaadlBB.  ■  BelJan  nae  tlmandQin  dcc  provocan- 

tesL    PUb.  Paaefjrr.  Trajano.  MUb.  8.  poet, 

cap.  19.  oLib.  4.  de  repnb.  cap.  9.  MPeucer. 

Ifb.  I.  de  diTinat.       •*  Camden  in  Chesbire.      « Iliad. 
A.  lib.        *  Vide  Pntaanl  Comam,  Goclenlam  de  por- 


tentocli  ccBnIa  noatronim  tempornm.  wHIrabile 

dicta  eat,  quantom  opaoniorum  nna  domua  alBtnlia 
diebofl  abaumat,  aternanlur  mente  in  omnea  pena 
boraa  calentibaa  aeinper  eduliia.  Descrlp.  Bntao. 
«>  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Gallorum ;  quod  tot  litea  et  eaoHt 
forenfea,  alia  ferantur  ex  aliia,  laimmenaum  prodQ- 
eantur,  et  magnos  samptua  requlrant  ande  fit  ut  Jaria 
adminiatri  plerumque  nobilium  poeaeationes  adopt- 
rant,  turn  quod  sumptunid  rivant,  et  k  mercatoribot 
abaorbentur  «t  aplendiaaim^  Teatiantur,  dcc. 


TO  DmioerUm  to  A$  Metder. 

If  the  head  be  naughty  a  spendthrift  a  dnmkaid,  a  whoiemaater,  a  gamester,  how 
shall  the  fionily  liTe  at  eaae?  ^Ipta  d  eupitU  $aJu$  ietvare^prortuf^nonjpoiuilumc 
famhim^  aa  Demea  raid  in  the  comedy.  Safety  henelf  cannot  rave  it  A  good^hoiH 
eat,  painfiil  man  many  times  hath  a  ahrew  to  his  wife,  a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful, 
foolish,  caielera  woman  to  his  mate,  a  prond,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  qnean, 
and  by  that  means  all  goes  to  ruin :  or  if  they  difier  in  nature,  he  is  thrifty,  she 
spends  idl,  he  wise, she  sottish  and  s<^;  what  agreement  can  there  be ?  what  firiend- 
ah^?  like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  .£sop,  instead  of  mutual  love,  kind 
compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard,  they  flinff  stods  at  one  another's  heads. 
^Qua  iniemperies  vexat  kane  famUiamf  All  enforced  manriages  commonly  pro- 
duce such  e^ts,  or  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well,  as  to  live  and  agree  lovingly 
together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly  children,  that  take  Si  courses  to 
disquiet  them,"*  ^  their  son  is  a  Uiief,  a  spendthrift  their  daughter  a  whore;''  a  step 
"mother,  or  a  daughter<'in4aw  distooapers  all  ;*  or  else  for  want  of  means,  many 
tCMTtorers  arise,  debts,  dues,  fees,  dowries,  jointures,  l^^ies  to  be  paid,  annuities 
issuing  out,  by  means  of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithal  to  maintain  themselves 
in  tibat  pomp  as  their  predecessors  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to 
their  callings,  to  their  birth  and  quality,"  and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  for- 
tunes. Oftentimes,  too,  to  aggmmte  the  rest,  concur  many  other  inconveniences, 
unthankM  friends,  decayed  mends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent  servants  "sertri  Jvr^ 
raees^  Vernpelles^  calUcUj  oceluaa  tiH  ndUe  claoihus  reseranijJurHmque ;  rapUaUj 
eanmammi^  UgwiutU;  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts,  chargeable  offices,  vain  expenses, 
entertainments,  lorn  of  stock,  enmities,  emulations,  fiequent  invitations,  losses,  surety- 
ship, sickness,  death  of  friends,  and  that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all,  improvidence,  ill 
husbandly,  disorder  and  confusion,  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden 
in  their  estates,  and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth 
of  debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grie^  discontent  and  meUmcholy  itself. 

I  have  done  with  frmilies,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the  world's  esteem 
are  princes  and  grrat  men,  free  from  melancholy :  but  for  their  cares,  miseries,  sus- 
picions, jealousies,  discontents,  folly  and  madness,  I  refer  you  to  Xenophon's  Tyran- 
nus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large  with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subjecL 
Of  all  <»therB  they  are  most  troubled  with  peipetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that 
as  he  said  in  ''Valerius,  if  thou  knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were 
stufled,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or  put  case  they  be  secure  and  free 
from  finrs  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  "°of  reason  too  oft,  and  precipitate  in 
their  actions,  read  all  our  histories,  ^tios  de  ahdtU  prodidere  sUtlHj  Iliades,  JEneides, 
Annales,  and  what  is  the  subject  ? 

MSnltonimragnovetpopalonuneoiiUiietMtiif/'    I  Thyjddy  tnmirit*  *o4  th«  lb«lhh  its* 

How  mad  they  are,  how  furious,  and  upon  small  occasions,  rash  and  inconsiderate 
in  their  proceedings,  how  they  doat,  every  page  almost  will  witness, 

wwwk  i^Kv^  in«<>»«miu  jmwti.       |     u„^„„^  reiolvei,  tbeif  tabjects  feel  tlM  Mowfe. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair-brein  actions, 
are  grrat  men,  proeul  a  Jove^  procul  a  fuhnine^  Uie  nearer  the  worse.  If  they  live 
in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with  their  princes'  fiivours,  Ingenmm 
vuUu  statque  caditque  5tM>,  now  aloft,  to-morrow  down,  as  'Polybius  describes  them, 
^  like  so  many  casting  counters,  now  of  gold,  to-morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in 
worth  as  the  computant  will ;  now  they  stand  for  units,  to-morrow  for  thousands ; 
now  before  all,  and  anon  behind."  Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual 
factions,  emulations :  one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured,  a  third  in  debt,  a  prodigal, 
overruns  his  fortunes,  a  fourth  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But  for  these 
men's  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucian's  Tract,  de  mercede  ccndMctiSj 

«Ter.  »  Ainphit  Plaut.  ■«  Paling.  Flliiu  i  »P1aatoa  Aalalar.  "Lib.  7.  cap.  6.  » Pel- 


tut  far.  *•  Catoa  cum  mure,  duo  galli  almul  In 

cde,  Et  flotea  bins  nunquam  Tlrunt  aine  lite. 
•>  Ret  aofusta  domi.  •>  when  pride  and  bef f ary 

meet  in  a  (kmilr,  tbey  roar  and  liowi,  and  caufe  ai 
many  Saabea  of  diacootenta,  aa  fire  and  water,  when 
thftj  concur,    make    tbaoder-clapa  ia  the    akiea. 


litur  in  belUa  aapientia,  vigeritnr  rea.  Vetuf  prover- 
bium,  aot  reg em  aut  fiituum  naeci  oportere.  >  Lib. 
1.  hist.  Rom.  aimilea  a.  baecniorum  calcnlli,  aecnadtiim 
coroputantli  arbiirium,  modb  srei  aant,  modO  aurei ; 
ad  nutum  re|^  none  t»eati  lont  nunc  miaeri. 
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*JBnea»  Syhiius  (^UUdims  et  ttuUUia  servos^  he  calls  them),  Agrippa,  and  many 

othen. 

Of  phflosophers  and  scholars  pri$ea  BopienHa  dktatares^  I  have  already  spoken  in 
geoenl  terms,  those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men  above  men,  those  refined 
meo,  minions  of  the  muses, 

«  ■  **■!— fiaqoe  bftbere  qaSte  boMm 

Et  •■■«  *  corcttlii  daiam  eft."— 

'These  acute  and  subtile  sopbisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

heUebore  aa  others^    "0  medici  tnediam  pertundite  venam.    Read  Lucian^s 

Fiacator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;  Agrippa's  Tract  of  the  vanity  of  Sciences  \ 
nay  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious  paradoxes,  et  risum  ieneor 
tis  oauci?     You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true,  nullum  magnum  ingemum  dne 
vdxtura  dementiiE^  they  have  a  worm  as  well  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a  fantastical 
strain,  a  fiistian,  a  bombast,  a  vain-glorious  humour,  an  affected  style,  &a,  like  a 
prominent  thread  in  an  uneven  woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works.    And 
they  that  teach  wisdom,  ptience,  meekness,  are  the  veriest  dizards,  hairbitdns,  and 
most  discontent.    ''^  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief,  and  he  that  increaseth  wis- 
dom, mcreaseth  sorrow."  I  need  not  quote  mine  author;  they  that  laugh  and  contemn 
others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked,  are  as  giddy-headed,  and 
lie  aa  open  as  any  other.    ^Democritus,  that  common  flouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous 
himself,  barking  Menippus,  scoffing  Lucian,  satirical  Lucihus,  Petronius,  Varro,  Per- 
sius,  Suc^  may  he  censured  with  the  rest,  Loripedem  rectus  derideatj  Mthiopem  aU 
bus.    Bale,  Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode  as  a  vast  ocean  of  obs 
and  sols^  school  divinity.    'A  labyrinth  of  intricable  questions,  unprofitable  conten- 
tions, incredxbilem  deliraiionem^  one  calls  it    If  school  divinity  be  so  censured,  sub' 
tilts  ^Scatus  lima  verUatisj  Occam  irrefragahilisy  cujus  ingenium  Vetera  omnia 
ingenia  suhveriitf  &c.  Baconthrope,  Dr.  Resolutus,  and  Corculum  TheolguBj  Thomas 
himself,  Doctor  "  Seraphicus,  cid  diclavit  AngeluSj  &c.    What  shall  become  of  hu- 
manity ?  Jlrs  slulta^  what  can  she  plead  ?  what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  ? 
Much  learning,  '^  cerer-diminuiirhrumy  hath  cracked  their  sconce,  and  taken  such  root, 
that  trUna  Anticyris  caput  insanabihj  hellebore  itself  can  do  no  good,  nor  that  re- 
nowned '^lanthom  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be  as  wise 
as  he  was.    But  all  will  not  serve ;  rhetoricians,  in  ostenttUionem  loquacitatis  muUa 
agilanli  out  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much  to  no  purpose,  orators 
can  persuade  other  meii  what  they  will,  quo  volunt^  unde  voluntj  move,  pacify,  &c., 
but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  what  saith  Tully  ?  Malo  indisertam  prudentiam^ 
guam  hquacem  stuUitiam;  and  as  *^  Seneca  seconds  him,  a  wise  man's  oration  should 
not  be  polite  or  solicitous.    '^Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in 
speech,  action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  imanos  declamatores ;  so 
doth  Gregoiy,  Abn  miAt  sapit  qui  sermoney  sed  qui  factis  sapit.    Make  the  best  of 
him,  a  gcx>d  orator  is  a  turncoat,  an  evil  man,  bonus  orator  pessimus  vir^  his  tongue 
IS  set  to  sale,  he  is  a  mere  voice,  as  '^  he  said  of  a  nightingale,  dai  sine  mente  somiifi, 
an  hyperbolical  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  parasite,  and  as  ^Ammianus  Marcellinus  will,  a 
corrupting  cozener,  one  that  doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he  that 
bribes  by  money ;  for  a  man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by 
money,  than  him  that  deceives  with  glozing  terms;  which  made  "Socrates  so  much 
abhor  and  explode  them.    '^Fracastorius,  a  femous  poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to  be 
mad ;  so  do^  'Scaliger ;  and  who  doth  not  ?  Aui  insanit  homo^  out  versus  facit  (He's 
mad  or  making  verses),  Hon  Sat  vii.  1.  2.    Insamre  luhet^  L  versus  componere.  Virg. 
3  EcL ;  so  Servius  interprets  it,  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter  satirists, 
detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applaudera :  and  what  is  poetry  itself,  but  as  Austin 
holds,  VvKum  erroas  ah  ehriis  doetaribus  propinatum  f    You  may  give  that  censure 


s  JEniiDMwiqae  Bolones  in  St.  S.  De  miter,  curla- 
Uooi.  *F.  Doa«0  Epld.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  «  Hoc 

cagMMMnto  cobooeaUitl  Boms,  qui  cciaroa  mortalei 
■aytemia  pivsUreiit,  tentis  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  •  Ib- 
9Mmin  pa/ant  c«ita  ratioae  modoque,  mad  by  the  book 
tbay.  ae-  'Ja  venal.    **  O  Phyiiciaiia  1  open  the 

middle  veiii."  ^  Solomon.  •  Communb  irri- 

»ot  ttutiHim,  '  ^it  wbither  wilt  1         m  Sealif  er 

•lerciut.  SSI.       it  Vit.  ejiu.       uEnnluf.       »  La- 
Tar  mlUe  draclunia  oUm  empu;  itudena  inde 


■apleniiam  adipiacetur.  MEpi«t.  si.  1.  lib.    Noa 

oportet  orationem  sapientif  esse  politam  aut  soUcitam. 
M  Lib.  S.  eap.  13.  roulto  anhelitu  Jactatione  fnrenlea 
peetoa,  frontem  c«dente8,&c.  uLipaioa,  ▼ocea 

■ttnt.  prsterea  nitiii.  "  Lib.  30.  plua  mail  fecera 

videtur  qai  oratione  quAm  qui  prvtio  quemvia  cot* 
rampit}  nam,ac.  i«lnGorg.  Flalonia.  '*ln 

naugerio.  »  gl  ftiror  ait  Lysui,  See.  quotiea  (Uril, 

furit,  ftiritt  tmani,  bibens,  et  Poeta,  ae. 


n 


DemocrUus  to  the  Beader. 


of  them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  More  once  did  of  Gennanus  Brizius'  poems 
in  particular. 

■  ••  Yebnntiir 

In  rmte  atiUtitte  ajlvaai  tutbitant  FariB.*'tt 

Budsus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lapsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  he  the  tower  of 
wisdom ;  another  honours  physic,  the  quintessence  of  nature ;  a  third  tumbles  them 
both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar  science.  Tour  supercilious 
critics,  grammatical  triners,  note-makers,  curious  antiquaries,  find  out  all  the  ruins 
df  wit,  ineptiarum  delieias^  amongst  the  rubbish  of  old  writers;  ^Pro  stidHs  Aofeitf 
nisi  aUquid  uijficiant  tnoentre,  ^^tod  in  akarum  tcripds  vertant  vttio,  all  fools  with 
them  tlmt  caimot  find  &ult;  tiiey  correct  others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle 
themselves  to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Homer'a 
country,  .Sneas's  mother,  Niobe's  daughters,  an  Sapfhofuplicajuerit  f  ovmn  '^priui 
exlUentan  gallina !  &c  e£  alia  qua  dediscenda  assent  scirej  si  seiresj  as  ""Seneca 
holds.  What  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what  shoes,  how  they  sat, 
where  they  went  to  the  closestool,  how  many  dishes  in  a  mess,  what  sauce,  which 
for  the  present  for  an  historian  to  relate,  "according  to  Lodovic.  Yives,  is  very 
ridiculous,  is  to  tiiem  most  precious  elaborate  stufi^  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proao, 
as  triumphant  in  the  meantime  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  dty,  or  con* 
quered  a  province ;  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mine  of  gold  ore.  Qaoms  attcU^ 
res  ahmrdii  eammentis  suis  percaeaM  et  stercorant^  one  saith,  they  bewray  and  daub 
a  company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  correcUnvm  ster^ 
mdlinia  "Scaliger  calls  tiiem,  and  show  their  wit  in  censuring  others,  a  company  of 
foolish  note-maken,  humble-bees,  dors,  or  beedles,  inter  ttercora  utplunmnm  verumf- 
iur^  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and  dunghills,  and  praer  a  manuscript  many 
times  before  the  Gospel  itself^  "^^Aesottrtrnt  criiicum^  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their 
deleaiwrtj  alii  legunt  stc,  meua  codex  sic  habet^  with  their  postrenuB  editionesj  anno- 
tations, castigations,  &c.  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  nobody 
good,  yet  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms  on  a  sud- 
den, how  many  isheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives,  what  apologies  ? 
^Epiphilledes  he  sunt  vt  mera  nuga.  But  I  dare  say  no  more  off  for,  with,  or 
against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash  as  well  as  others.  Of  these  and  the 
rest  of  our  artists  and  philosophers,  I  will  generally  conclude  they  are  a  kind  of 
madmen,  as  "Seneca  esteems  of  them,  to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read 
them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors,  but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach  us  ingevia 
sanare,  memoriam  qfieiorum  ingerere^  ac  fidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinere^  to  keep 
our  wits  in  order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  ^/\imqmd  UH  demene  videtur^  si  istis 
operant  impendent  f  Is  not  he  mad  that  draws  Unes  with  Archimedes,  whilst  his 
house  is  ransacked,  and  his  ci^  besieged,  when  the  whole  worid  is  in  combustion, 
or  we  whilst  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {mora  eeqtalwr^  vUaJugit)  to  spend  our  time 
in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ? 

That  "lovera  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny,  Amare  simul  et  sappre^  ipsi  Jovi 
non  daJtur^  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

*>*'  Noo  bend  coiivenlont»  nse  in  imi  Kda  moraotor 
Majeiua  et  amor." 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not  simul  amare 
et  aapere  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  ''Est  orcus  ille^  vie  est  immedicahUis^  est 
rabies  insanoj  love  ia  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable  disease ;  inpotewiem  et  insanam 
libidinem  ''Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and  raring  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  sub- 
ject apart ;  in  the  meantime  let  loven  sigh  out  me  rest 

^  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiom,  ^  most  women  are  fools,"  "cofin/ncm 
fcaninis  invalidum ;  Seneca,  men,  be  they  younff  or  old ;  who  doubts  it,  youth  is 
mad  as  Elius  in  Tully,  StnUi  adohsceniuU^  old  age  little  better,  deliri  senesy  &c. 
Theophrastes,  in  the  107th  year  of  his  age,  "said  he  then  began  to  be  to  wise,  tuiii 


*>  **Ther  are  borne  in  tbe  bark  of  follT,  and  dwell 
In  tbe  grove  of  madneee."  »  Morne  Utop.  lib.  II. 
sMaerob.  Sator.  7.  16.  MEpiet.  IS.        .  wLib. 

Se  eaosis  eorrap.  artiun.  **  Lib.  t.  tn  Auaonlum, 

cap.  19  et  SS.  s*  Edit.  7.  volum.  Jano  Outero. 

■  Arietopbanle  Baala.  *Lib.  de  beneficUe. 

**DcUnu  et  ancnf  dicatvr  merit.    Hor.   Seneea. 


"  Ovid.  Met.  "  Maieety  and  Love  do  not  agree  wen, 
Bor  dwell  together.^'  ■Plotarch.  Anaiorloest 
amor  Ineanus.  >*  Epist.  Sd  m  Sylva  naptU 

aUa,  1.  1.  num.  11.  Omaee  mulieree  at  plarfnam 
itnlta.  wArletoUe.  "Dolere  le  oixit  qao4 
torn  Ttta  egrederetu. 


DemocrUm  to  At  Beaiif.  n 

i^ere  ovpif,  and  tbeiefait  lamented  his  de]»rti^     ifwudomconieeo  bte,irbei« 

•UI  we  find  a  wwe  man  ?    Our  old  ones  doat  at  tfareeBoore-and-len.    Iwooldcite 

moie  ytocAj  and  «  better  antfaor,  but  for  the  meaenly  let  one  fool  point  at  anoter. 

'Nemainis  hath  as  hard  an  opinion  of  ""rien  men,  ^wealth  and  wiadom  cannot 

^dl  tonther,^'  timldtiam  patwmiiur  ope$y  *nnd  they  do  coramoidy  ^infaiuare  cor 

^^Mnate,  beaoi  men ;  and  aa  we  see  it,  ««footo  have  fortone  :^  ^^Sapvtma  non  tnee* 

titer  in  terra  wmaoUer  vwentum.    For  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  leanunff,  whidi 

wccmpuiies  snch  kind  of  men,  innate  idleneaa  (tar  they  will  take  no  pama),  and 

wUch^Aiislotle  ^hmnnBjiiHmem  phtrkiuLfiHmmmaf^^ 

tnoyiK  meiie  jierec^M^  gmt  wealth  and  little  wit  go  conmionly  to|^^ 

asmndi  fanina  eome  of  them  in  ttdr  heads  as  in  their  heeb ;  bmdea  thia  inbred 

mp^  of  Ubenl  aeieneea,  and  all  arts,  whieh  abovld  excakre  maUem,  polirii  the 

ndnd,  they  bare  most  part  some  guUish  humour  or  other,  by  which  th^  are  led ; 

one  is  an  Epicure,  an  Atheist,  a  swond  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoreNmaster  (fit  sub- 

jeets  all  finr  a  aatiriBt  to  woik  upon) ; 

««  WP1..1U.  UMmmMUM,  tummmMm,  umi  pumvriuH.       j  Ci||»nifiJ  iaaU  taolllir't  beta  taflAIM. 

^one  is  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking ;  another  of  carousing,  horsenriding, 
speading;  a  foortfa  of  building,  ii^tinff,  &^  /namit  veieres  stateas  Damasqqms 
ememdOf  Dannsippna  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be  talked  of:  ^HeUodoras  the 
Onrttiaginian  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scalitfer  concludes  of  them  aU,  they  are  Sto- 
tmm  ereda  ttuitituBj  the  rery  statutes  or  pulars  of  folly.  Choose  out  of  all  stories 
Ilim  that  hath  been  most  adnured,  yon  shall  still  find,  ai«2ta  ad  Undemj  nmUa  ad 
pUmperaUomm  magmfica^  aa  ^Berosus  of  Semiiamis ;  omaet  mortofet  ait/ttid  frnon^ 
flUs*  dhfUaMm,  Alc*  test  €t  lam*  e^tds^  ecdiTi&awB  wJtiiB  drfeogaiti.  as  she  had  soma 
good,  so  had  ahe  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  wortlnr  man,  bnt  furious  in  his  anger, ofertaken  in  drink:  Gnaar  and 
Scipio  ^diant  and  wise,*  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious :  Vespasian  a  worthy  prince^ 
but  covetous :  ^Hannibal,  as  he  had  migh^  virtues,  so  had  he  many  vicea ;  tmam 
mritaem  mUh  mOa  coadUmtur^  as  Machiavd  of  Cosmo  de  Medki,  he  had  two  dis^ 
tinct  peraotts  in  him.  I  will  deteimine  of  tiiem  all,  they  are  like  these  double  or 
mniing  pictures;  stand  before  which  you  see  a  fidr  maid,  on  the  one  side  an  ape^ 
on  the  other  an  owl ;  look  upon  them  at  the  first  sufat,  all  is  well,  but  fiffther  ex* 
awaitw*^  yoo  shall  find  them  wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other;  in  some 
term  things  piaveworthy,  in  the  rest  incomparably  fimlty.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
aheir  diaeases,  emulations,  discontents,  wants,  and  such  miseries :  let  poverty  plead 
the  rest  in  Aristophanes'  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad,  ^they  have  all  the  s3nnptoms  of 
melancholy,  fear,  aaifaiess,  suspicion,  &&,  aa  ahall  be  proved  in  ita  proper  j^ace, 

-^  __  ••.•..  _i_ t  ■■  I  Mhwi  mftkt  Antlvrra  fhctr  own  t 

-DudaeitBelkborimiiltoptnmuiiMawte.'*  |  lu  Mle>ow  wtwred  for  tli««  *I«m. 

And  yet  methinks  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  ihey,  be  of  what  condition 
they  wfll,  that  bear  a  public  or  private  purse ;  as  a  ^Dutch  writer  censured  Richard 
the  rich  didte  of  Cornwall,  suing  to  be  emperor,  for  his  proflise  spending,  ^  efiidU 
feemdam  unU  pede$  prmeipium  EJechrvm  atcal  amiomj  that  scattered  money  like 
water;  I  do  censure  them,  StuUa  JhigUa  (saidi  he)  fua  M  dtnarUs  iponU  est prp- 
t>aiay  sudti  prisieipei  AUmama^  qui  nMh  jm  mum  pro  pecumd  vendideruni ;  spend* 
tfarifts,  bribers,  and  bribe-takers  are  fools,  and  so  are  '"aU  they  that  cannot  keep,  dis- 
btn«e,  or  spend  their  mon^  welL 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious;  ^AnHeyroM  melior 
soriere  meracas;  Epicures,  Atheists,  Schismatics,  Heretics;  hi  omnes  haherU  tmagina* 


»Lib.l. 


.  IL  Mitemtia  et  dMtte  rix  limtil  pM- 
*•  They  get  tlie!r  witdom  by  rat- 
pte^cnut  MiM.       **;|^/M^r«  <roie  dturcic  yhtrm 
s#vi«.  OpMqvldMBBioruUbiiitiiiitftiMDtla.  TIm- 
«nic  «Foitii]iA  jUmlam  qnein  fbret,  1111111101 

aca.  «  Job.  SB.  «  JCtf.  nionl.  Ub.  t  et  Ub.  1. 

4,  •Bor.  Ub.  1.  mt.  4.  «•  Intana  fnhi,  ia- 
obatractkMiM,  IntaBun  ▼nandi  ttadlam  discor- 
amm  Virs.  iBa.  «»HeIlodorQ0  Carthagl- 
f  md  9%U0mum  orbia  mcopbaio  tastuMnto  me 

10  o 


ble  Jneil  eoadler,  et  at  Tiderem  an  quia  laeanlor  ad  ma 
▼IflendiuB  UMiQa  ad  bee  loca  peaetraret.  Ortetlus  in 
Gad.  4*  If  It  ba  bis  work,  whicb  Oaeper  Veretna 
•aepaeta.  *  Liry,  Infentet  virtatet  faifentia  ▼itia. 
•Hor.  QaiMiali  ambhIoBe  mala  aat  artentl  pallet 
•mora,  (laleqola  lazarla,  trtotlqae  snpentnloiie.  Per. 
•C^oaica  SlaToalea  ad  aaoam  1S57.  da  eaJoe  paennia 
Jam  IneredlbUla  dUeraat.  ••A  fool  aad  ble  money 
are  ioon  parted.  *>  Orat.  de  ijoag.  abubltloeoi  at 
andax  aaTlget  AatleyTaB. 
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tUmem  loiam  (nith  Nynanniifl^  ^and  their  madneas  ahall  be  evidenV  3 Thn. iiL 9. 
""Fabatufl^  an  Italian,  holda  seafiuring  men  all  mad ;  ^  the  ahip  k  mad,  for  it  never 
atanda  still;  the  maijnera  ate  mad,  to  ezpoae  theBiaelvea  to  soeh  immment  dangers : 
Ike  waters  are  raging  mad,  in  perpetual  motion :  tiie  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest, 
they  know  not  whence  tiiey  come,  whither  they  would  go :  and  those  men  are 
maddest  of  all  that  ^o  to  sea;  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  find  for^  abroad.''  He 
was  a  madman  that  said  it,  and  Uiou  peredventureasmad  toread  it.*"Falix  Platems 


is  of  opinion  all  alchemists  are  mad,  oat  of  their  wits ;  "^Atheneos  saith  as  much  of 
fiddlers,  el  nauarum  budnUu^  ''Musicians,  omnas  fi^tc^tes  intamumt^uUwemel  Mamt^ 
mohu  ilUco  mens,  in  comes  music  at  one  ear,  out  goes  wit  at  anodier.  Proud  and 
▼ain-glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ;  and  so  are ''lascivious;  I  can  feel  their 
pulses  beat  hither;  horn-mad  aome  of  Uiem,  to  let  others  lie  with  their  wives,  and 
wink  at  it 

To  insist''  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  "reckon  up  "tiisanaf 
nthstmctumes^  imanos  labore$^  nuanum  hixunij  mad  labours,  mad  books,  endeavoms, 
carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridkuloas  actions,  absurd  gestures ;  i$isanam  gtdam^  tiisa- 
ntorn  villarum^  msana  jurgioj  as  Tully  terms  them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend 
structures;  as  tiiose  iElgyptian  Pyramids,  Lab3rrinths  and  Sphinxes,  which  a  com- 
pany of  crowned  asses,  ad  osteniatlanem  opum^  vainly  built,  when  neither  tiie  ardii- 
tect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to  what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known :  to  insist 
in  their  hypoansy,  inconstancy,  blindness,  rashness,  demeiitesi  temerUaUmj  fraud, 
coieuage,  malice,  anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstiticm,  "fewH 
fora  i^eeta  et  oiulaHane  tardidoj  as  in  Tiberius'  times,  such  base  fiatlery,  stupend, 
parisitieal  frwning  and  colloguing,  kc  bmwls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it  would 
ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomise  every  member.  SbaHll  I  say  ?  Jupiter  himself, 
Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doated ;  and  monster-conquering  Hercules  that  subdued  the  world, 
aMhdped  others,  could  not  Tdievehimselfint}us,l)ut  mad  he  was  at  last  And  where 
shall  a  man  walk,  converse 'wi^  ^om,  in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  with 
Signior  Ddiro,  or  Hercules  Furens,  Masnades,  and  Corybantes?  Their  speedies  say 
no  less.  ^Efungis  fUtU  hommesj  or  else  they  fetched  Uieir  pedigree  from  those  thiU 
were  struck  by  Samson  vnth  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  Or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrfaa's 
stones,  for  dman  genus  susnu,  ^marmcrei  susuts,  we  are  stony-bearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  enchanted  horn  of  Astolpho,  tb&t 
English  duke  in  Ariosto,  which  never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were  mad,  and  (at 
fear  ready  to  make  away  with  themsdves;"  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven  in  tiie 
Euxine  sea  of  DaphmM  tnsana,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementate;  they  are  a 
company  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men,  it  is  Midsummer  moon  still,  and  the  dog- 
days  last  all  the  year  long,  tiiey  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I  then  except  ?  Ulricus 
Huttenus  "nesio,  nasi,  nesio  cmdhus  horis  sopt/,  AVsio  noicUur  iime  vi&isj  Orimme 
^emo  caret,  JCemo  sarte  sua  vivU  conteniusj  Ntmo  in  amore  eapit,  ^emo  Pontes, 
JWmo  sapienij  ^emo,  est  ex  rnimi  parti  heoHu^  Stc."  and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo, 
or  Monsieur  No-body  shall  go  free.  Quid  valeat  nemo,  ^emo  referre  poiestf  But 
whom  shall  I  except  in  the  second  place?  such  as  are  silent,  vir  sapU  quipanca 
loquitur;  "no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom 
in  a  third  ?  all  senators,  magistmtes;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  ccmquerois 
valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men,  lum  est  bamim  iudere  cum  dits,  they  are  vriae  by 
authority,  good  by  their  office  and  {dace,  his  licet  impme  pessimos  esse,  (some  say) 
we  must  not  speax  of  them,  neither  b  it  fit;  per  me  sifU  ammaprdmus  aJbOj  I  will 
not  think  amiss  of  them.   Whom  next  ?    Stoics  ?    Sapiens  Stoicus,  and  he  alone  is 


«Navii  •iQlta,  qa»  eontinao  movetvr  Daotc  ttQUi 
qui  se  perlculli  exponaat,  aqua  liuana  qu«  bIc  ftt- 
mltf  Jfcc  aSr  jactator,  Uc  qat  marl  ■•  commiuit  atoU- 
dom  minm  terra  Aik iena.  40.  marl  lovenit.  Gaapar 
Ens.  lloroa.  *  Cap.  de  aUen.  mentis.         **  Dip- 

noaopbiat.  lib.  &  NTibicines  mente  Captl.  Eraam. 
cm.  U.  cer.  7.  **ProT.  30.  Inaana  libido.  Bit  rogo 
son  furor  eat,  bob  eat  bee  mentnla  demeaa .  Mart, 
ep.  74. 1. 1.  "  MUle  poellaruin  et  paeronun  nille 

jurorta.  vUter  eat  inaanlor  borun.   Bor.  Ovid. 

Vlrg .  Ptin.  •  Plin.  lib.  38.  «Tacitua  3.  An- 

aal.  »  Ovid.  7.  met.  E.  fbncla  nati  bominea  ut 

oUn  Coriatbi  primeri  Ullui  loci  accols,  quia  ato- 


lidi  et  fttui  fbnfle  nati  dicebantnr.  Idem  et  allM 
dieaa.  ■Famian.  Btrade  de  bi^olla,  de  marmore 

aemlacvlptL  *  Arlaaoa  peripio  maria  Eazlni  por* 

tua  cjua  meminit,  et  Ollliua,  1. 3.  de  Boanber.  Thra- 
clo  et  lanrua  inaana  qua  aUata  In  eonrivliim  convlvaa 
omnea  inaania  affeclt.  Gnliel.  Stuccbiua  comment,  Jbc 
M  Lepldam  poema  ale  Inacriptvm.  **  **  No  one  la 

wlae  at  all  boora;— no  one  bom  whbont  fenlta,— no 
one  free  from  crime,--iio  one  content  vritb  bia  lot,— 
BO  one  in  lore  wlae,— no  irood,  or  wlae  man  perlbctljr 
bappy."  MSioitiilam  simulare  non  potea  niat 

tacttomltate. 


lu^eei  to  no  pertmbalioiis,  as  ''Plutarch  aeofi  at  him,  ^he  ia  not  vexed  with  tor- 

meatS)  or  burnt  ivith  fiie,  fofled  by  hk  adveraary,  ndtd  ct  bm  enemy :  Uiough  he  be 

vrinUed,  sand-blind,  toothleaa,  aiid  defonned;  yet  he  ia  moat  beautiful,  and  like  a 

god,akuig  in  conceit,  though  not  worth  a  groat  He  never  doata,  never  mad,  never 

Mid, dnmk,  because  virtue  cannot  be  taken  away,"  as  "Zeno  holds,  ^by  reason  of 

strong  approhensiofn,"  but  he  was  mad  to  say  ao.  ^JifiHeyra  emh  hAc  est  opus  ma 

doloir^,  he  bad  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his  fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would 

nem  to  be.     CSurysippus  himself  liberally  granta  them  to  be  fools  as  weQ  as  others, 

at  eeitBin  times,  upon  some  occasions,  osttttt  virhUem  aU  per  ebrietatem^  out  afri^' 

lorisai  morbumf  it  may  be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancholy,  he  may  be  sometimes 

ciaied  aaiveU  as  the  rest:  ^odsttiiinitan  sapiens  mri  ^11^  Ishould 

here  except  some  Cynics,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Cratee ;  or  to  descend 

to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  "  of  the  Rosicrucians,  those 

great  theologoes,  politidaiis,  phflosophers,  physicians,  philolo^evB,  artists,  &c.  ot 

whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchmins,  Leicenbeignis,  and  auch  divme  sfmia  have  pro* 

pheaed,  and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if  at  least  there  be  any  such  (Hen. "  Nen- 

Ausius  makes  a  doubt  of  it, "  Valentinus  Andreas  and  others)  or  an  Elias  artifex  Aeir 


Theophrastian  master;  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  caro  at,  yet 
somewQl  have  to  be^the^renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,"  reformer  of  the  world, 
and  now  living,  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strifoniensis,  that  mat  pateon  of  Pam- 
ccisus,  contends,  and  certainlv  avers  ^^  a  most  divine  man,''  and  the  quintessence  of 
wisdom  wheresoever  he  is;  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c.  are  all "^^ betrothed  to 
wisdom,"  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I  must  needs  except 
Lipsios  and  the  Pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the  catalogue  of  fools.  For 
beoides  that  parasitical  testimony  of  Donsa, 

''A  Sole  exoritnte  Maotidu  uqne  palades, 
Nena  wt  qui  Jwto  m  aqoipaiare  queat."  ^ 

IJpsins  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  "AMfnimt^cserts  yifulem  1^^ 
a  grand  signiOT,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  biags  how  he 
sowed  wimiom  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  Ammonius  the  philosopher  sometimes  did 
in  Alexandria,  ^casi  kumanUaie  lUeras  et  sapientiam  aim  prudenHa :  miiistM 
tuBj  he  shall  be  5apies<iisi  OcUams.  The  Pope  is  more  than  a  man,  aa  '''his  pamts 
oAenmake  hixn,a  demi-god,and  besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,ta  Catkedrd  belike: 
and  yet  s<»ne  of  them  mye  been  magicians,  Heretics,  Atheists,  children,  and  aa  Pla- 
tina  saith  of  John  22,  £t  si  oir  Ztterotes,  nmlia  sloUdUaiem  el  UsoUatem  pra  se 
fertntia  egUy  stolidi  el  soeordis  vir  ingem^  a  scholar  sufficient,  yet  many  things  he 
did  foolishly,  lightly.  I  can  say  no  more  dian  in  particular,  but  in  general  terms  to 
the  rest,  tiiey  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and,  aa  Aiioato  feigns,  L  84,  kept 
in  jars  above  the  moon. 

<*  SoBM  loM  UmIt  witi  wHb  love,  mim  wUh  ambttloi^ 
Some  firflowinf  ^  Lords  and  nMo  of  high  oondltton. 
Some  in  fklr  Jewels  rleh  and  eoatly  aec. 
Others  In  Poetry  their  wlu  forset. 
Another  thinks  to  be  an  Alchemist^ 
Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  hla  niuibai'f  mlat." 

Convicted  fools  they  are,  madmen  upon  record ;  and  I  am  afraid  past  cure  man  v  of 
them, "  crepunt  ingmnoy  the  symptoms  are  manifest,  they  are  all  of  Gotam  parish : 

M  (« Qaam  iViror  hand  duMus,  qnnm  sit  manifoata  phrenesls," 
Since  madness  is  indlspatahla,  slaee  freasr  is  obvloiu. 

what  renuuns  then  ^  but  to  send  for  Lonirios,  th«»e  officers  to  carry  them  all  together 
for  c<Mnpany  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  meantime,  who  I  am  that  so  boldly  censure  others. 


^Eitoims  noB  eruelatvr,  ambnstus  non  Icdltnr, 
itos  in  ioetar  «oQ  Tlnettur ;  non  fit  captlTUs  ab 
Tenaadatui.  Kt  si  ragosns,  senex  edAntulos, 
I,  deformhi,  formosns  tamen,  et  deo  slmills,  feliz* 
<!▼«■,  rex  nolliiu  egens,  et  si  denario  non  sit  dignus. 
*  nivffl  contendnnt  non  iojuria  aAcI,  non  insania,  non 
tnebriarl,  qnla  Tirtua  non  eripltur  ob  coastantes  com- 
nnlicasfones.  Lipa-  pbys.  Stole,  lib.  I.  dlffl.  18. 
•Tkfrena  Heboa  epif.  lOl  1. 8.  w Hor.  ^  Fra- 
tr«»saaet.  Roses  crncis.  "AnslnVQoalesaint, 

ct40  BoflWB  illad  asclverlnt.  nTuxrl  BabeU 

^  QnateB  artiiuB  et  acleatianua  iaataorator.      ^  Di* 


▼inns  llle  vlr  aoctor  notarom.  In  epist.  Rog.  Bacon, 
ed.  Hambnr.   1608.  *>Sapienti«  desponsatt 

n  «  From  the  Rising  Son  to  the  Msotid  Lake,  ther* 
was  not  one  that  could  ftirly  be  put  in  eompariaoa 
with  them."  «  goiu  hie  est  sapiens  alll  Tolltaat 
▼eiot  umbra.  "In  ep.  ad  Balthas.  Moretnm. 

*  Rejectianeuls  ad  Patavum.  Feiinus  cum  reliqnis. 
*^  Magnum  Tlram  sequl  est  sapere,  some  think  {  otiien 
desipere.  Catul.  APlauuMeaee.  MlnSat.  14. 
MOr  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyr*  to  make  HeU 
lebore  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage. 


7» 


Bemoeritm  to  Ike  Reader. 


iu  nutlane  holes  tiHaf  hare  I  bo  fruits  ?  *Tes,  more  dian  thoa  bast,  wbataoever 
thoQ  art   A*M  numerus  eumuaj  I  confeaa  it  again,  I  am  as  foolish,  as  mad  as  any  one. 

M  *  iDMam  Toblfl  vidaor,  noa  iaprMor  ipte* 
Qno  nlau  Ibmihu,"-— — 

I  do  mot  deny  it,  demens  dejKpule  denuUur,  My  comfort  is,  I  have  more  fellows, 
and  taose  of  excellent  note,  ^d  thongh  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  discreet  as  I  should 
be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  uou  perhaps  takest  me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  thai  all  die  woiid  is  melancholy,  or  mad,  doata, 
and  every  memb^  of  it,  I  mive  ended  my  tasks  and  sufficiently  illu^nited  that  which 
I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first  At  this  present  I  have  no  more  to  say ;  His 
dOMm  meniem  Democriius,  I  can  but  wish  raysdf  and  them  a  good  phyaician,  and 
all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

.^Jid  although  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake  this 
subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might  acknow- 
ledge their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  refonn  what  is  amiss;  yet  I  have  a  more 
serious  intent  at  this  time;  and  to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions,  to  say  no  more  of 
such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  nmd,  lighdy  mad,  or  in  dispo- 
sition,  as  stuped,  antfiy,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen,  proud,  vain-glorious,  ridicu- 
lous, beastly,  peevish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extravagant,  dry,  doating^  dull,  deqpemle, 
harebrain,  iue,  mad,  fomtic,  foolldi,  heteroclites,  which  no  new  "^hospital  can  hold, 
no  physic  h^p;  my  purpose  and  endeavour  is,  in  the  following  discourse  to  anato- 
mize this  humour  of  melancholy,  through  all  its  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit, 
or  an  ordinary  disease,  and  that  philoM^;»hically,  medicinally,  to  show  the  causes, 
symptoms,  and  several  cures  €t  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided  Moved  there* 
unto  for  Uie  generali^  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as 
""Mercurialis  observes,  ^  in  tbese  our  days ;  so  often  hq)pening,''  saith  ''Laurentius, 
^  in  our  miserable  times,"  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it  Of  the  same 
mind  is  .Slian  Montalius,  ""Melancthon,  and  others ;  *'JuUus  Cesar  Claudinus  cdls  it 
the  *<  fountain  c^alhother  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this  erased  ase  of  ours,  that 
scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it  *,^'  and  that  genetic  hypochondriacal  wind 
especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen  and  short  ribs.  Bemg  then  a  disuse  so 
frievotts,  so  common,  I  know  not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my 
time  better,  dian  to  prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  univeml  a  malady, 
an  epidemical  disease,  that  so  often,  so  much  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  overshot  myself  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it  is,  which 
I  am  sure  some  will  object,  too  fentastiod,  ^  too  light  and  comical  for  a  Divine, 
too  sathical  for  one  of  my  profession,  I  wiU  presume  to  answer  with  ""Erannus,  in 
like  case,  'tis  not  I,  but  Democritus,  Donoeritus  dixit :  you  must  consider  what  it 
is  to  speak  in  one's  own  or  another's  person,  an  assumed  habit  and  name;  a  difler* 
ence  betwixt  him  that  afifects  or  acts  a  prince's,  a  philosopher's,  a  magistrate's,  a 
fool's  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed;  and  what  libexty  those  old  satirists  have  had; 
it  is  a  cento  collected  firom  others ;  not  I,  but  they  that  say  it 


"  **  DIzero  ■!  qald  foitd  Joeodai,  koe  alhl  Jaiif 
Gun  vtm  4aM«"- 


I 


Tet  lOBe  indiUfenet  I  nay  JinUy  clalB» 
If  too  fluBiUw  wiUi  aaoiher't  fkne. 


Take  heed  you  mistake  me  not  If  I  do  a  little  fox]get  myself,  I  hope  you  will  par- 
don it  And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  o&nd^,  or  take  exceptions  at  it? 

« Ucalt,  ■•mperqiie  llcebit,  I  It  lawftal  was  of  old,  and  itlll  will  be, 

Pareere  pertoou,  dlcere  d^  Titllf  .**  |  To  speak  ofvlca,  but  let  tho  nana  go  ftee. 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased,  or  take  aught  unto  him- 
self^ let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did  "*  E^mus  excuse 
himself  to  Dorpius,  ti  paroa  licet  eomponere  tnagtus)  and  so  do  I;  ^but  let  him 
be  angry  with  himself,  that  so  betrayed  and  opened  his  own  faults  in  applying  it 
to  himself:  ''if  he  be  guilty  and  deserve  it,  let  him  amend,  whoever  he  is,  and  not 


wAllqiiaiitalam  tamen  Inde  ne  lolabor,  qnod  anft 
cum  mnltls  et  safrteBtlbnt  et  celeberrimls  viris  ipse 
tBsiptoBs  slm,  q«od  se  Menlppns  lAclao!  ia  Necyo- 
nantla.  oPetroBlos  In  Cataleet.  *That  I 
aneaa  of  Aadr.  Vale'.  Apolog.  Msnip.  1. 1  et  16.  Apol. 
•*Bcc  aSbctIo  noetrle  temDorlbos  firequentlssima. 
*  Cap.  1ft.  de  Mel.  *  De  aaliDa.  Noetro  hoe  ssculo 
■normis  freqaentlselMUS.  MConenit.  98.  adeo 

Boetrla  temporibiis  flreqaeoter  lof nilt  at  nallns  fere 
ab  idw  lab«  imaiiBla  nperiatnr  ot  onuiiiUB  fere  mor- 


bonini  oecasio  exisut  "  Mor.  Bneom  si  qals  ca* 
lamnletar  leTios  esse  qnam  deeet  TlieoloniB,  aut 
mordacius  qnan  deeeat  Cliristlairaflii.  **  Hor.  Bat. 

4. 1. 1.  MEpt  ad  Dorplom  de  Moria.  ai  qafsplam 

offbndatiir  et  sibi  Ttndlcet,  Boa  taabet  qaod  expostolet 
cam  eo  qui  serfpsitt  ipse  si  volet,  seeum  agat  iajarlaai, 
atpote  sal  prodltor,  qoi  declaravSt  hoe  ad  se  proprie 
pertlaere.  **  Si  qals  se  iKsom  clamablt,  aot  eon- 

Belentiam  prodit  ioam,  aut  ceite  metom,  Phodr.  lib. 
S.  iBiop.  Fab. 


Jkmoerihu  to  Ae  Reader.  77 

bt  anpy.  ^  He  that  hateth  eoneoUon  k  a  fool,"  Prov.  xii.  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty) 
it  concenta  him  not;  it  is  not  my  fieeness  of  8peech>  but  a  guilty  conaciencey  a 
giUed  back  of  his  own  that  makea  him  wince. 

*'0iiiivlBloiM  •!  qjoto  ermbit  tut, 
Et  rajriet  ad  m,  quod  erit  commune  ovnlom, 
BtolCid  modabtt  anlml  coimcleDttam."* 

I  deny  not  this  which  I  have  said  aavonn  a  little  of  Democritus ;  ''Q^amms  ridei^ 
(em  dtcere  verum  quid  veiat ;  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak  truth.  It  is 
somewhat  tart,  I  grant  it ;  acriora  orexim  exciUnU  embammata^  as  he  said,  sharp 
sftsccs  inccease  appetite,  ^nec  cihua  ipse  juvat  nunrm  fraudatus  acetu  Object  then 
and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  ''Democritus's  buckler,  his  medicine  shall 
alve  it ;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and  when :  Democritus  dixUy  Democritus  will 
answer  it  It  was  written  by  an  idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about  our  Satumdian'or 
I^onisian  feasts^  when  as  he  said,  nalhm  liberUUi  periculum  estj  servants  in  old 
Rome  had  liberty  to  say  and  do  what  them  list.  When  our  countrymen  sacrificed 
to  their  ffoddesa  *^Vacuna,  and  sat  tippling  by  their  Vacunal  fires.  I  writ  this,  and 
pablished  this  ovtk  hjyiy,  it  is  neminis  fdhih  The  time,  plaqe,  persons,  and  all 
cirenmstances  apologise  for  me,  and  why  may  not  I  then  be  idle  with  others  ?  speak 
my  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me  tlusliberQr,  upon  these  presumptions  I  will  take 
it :  I  say  again,  I  will  take  it 

1  *'8i  quit  e«t  qui  dictum  in  ■«  ineleBentiui 
ExifUmaTit  eMe,  tic  oxiatimet." 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle,  I  care  not    I  owe 
thee  nothing  (Reader),  I  look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands,  I  am  independent,  I  fear  not 
No,  I  recant,  I  will  not,  I  care,  I  fear,  I  confess  my  fiaiult,  acknowledge  a  great 
oflence, 

*  BotM  iHCflUt  componera  flnctm.'*         |       — — —  let's  first  sssusfe  Uie  troubled  waves 

I  have  overshot  myself,  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly,  I  have 
anatomized  mine  own  folly.  And  now  methmks  upon  a  sudden  I  am  awaked  as  it 
were  out  €t  a  dream ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a  fantastical  fit,  ranged  up  and  down, 
in  and  out,  I  have  insulted  over  the  most  kind  of  men,  abused  some,  ofiended  others, 
wronged  myself;  and  now  being  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with 
'Qriando,  Sohiie  me,  pardon  (o  honi)  that  which  is  past,  and  I  will  make  you  amends 
in  that  which  is  to  come ;  I  promise  you  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  following 


If  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  ^discontent,  ignorance,  I  have  said  amiss,  let 
it  be  foigotten  and  forgiven.  I  acknowledge  that  of  ^Tacitus  to  be  true,  J^spera 
Jacetia  tcSt  nimis  ex  vera  traxere^  acrem  $ui  menioriam  relinquunlj  a  bitter  jest  leaves 
a  sting  behind  it :  and  as  an  honourable  man  observes,  '^They  fear  a  satirist^s  wit, 
he  their  memories."  I  may  justly  suspect  the  worst;  and  though  I  hope  I  have 
wronged  no  man,  yet  in  Medea's  words  I  will  crave  pardon, 


■*niud  Jam  Toce  extiema  peto, 
Ne  el  qua  noeter  dublos  emtdlt  dolor, 
Maneant  la  anioio  Terba,  sed  melior  tlbl 
M esBoria  uoetrl  eubeat,  tee  ins  dau 
OUitereatur " 


And  in  my  laet  words  tbli  I  do  desire, 
Tbat  wtiat  in  passion  I  tiave  said,  or  ire, 
May  be  forgotten,  and  a  belter  mind^ 
Be  bad  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 


I  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan,  not  to  take  oflence. 
I  will  conclude  in  his  lines.  Si  me  eognitum  haberes^  non  solum  donares  nolns  has 
Jacetias  noetras^  sed  ttiam  indignum  duceres^  lam  Atimantoa  oitintim,  lene  ingeniumj 
vel  mnimam  suspicianem  deprecari  opartere.  If  thou  knewest  my  *  modesty  and 
simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easUy  pardon  and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee 
niiaconceived.  If  hereafter  anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  as  an 
unskilful  'prentice  I  lance  too  deep,  and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make 
it  smart,  or  cut  awry,  ^pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife,  'tis  a  most  dif- 


*>1faByoii€  eball  err  ttaroufbhis  own  suspicion, 
a«4  sbaU  apply  to  hloMelf  wliat  ie  common  to  all, 
ha  wtn  fiwlisbly  betray  a  consciousness  of  guilt. 
»Bor.  MMart.  1.  7.  tt         »Ut  lubet  fSrlat, 

ibsriminl  boe  ietus  Democrltl  pbarmacoe.  ><"  RuS" 
Ueeram  daa  pftceea  vacantibus  et  oUoels  pntabatur, 
c«l  peal  Jaborca  africola  sacriflcabat.  PUn.  1.  S.  c.  IS. 
Ovid.  I.  S.  PM.  JuD  quoqne  cum  flunt  antique  sacra 
Tacam.  sat*  Vacanaliw  itantqae  aadentque  focoe. 


Roelnns.  >  Ter.  prol.  Eunucb.  *  Arioet.  I.  SO. 
Suf.  56.  >  Ut  enim  ex  studils  gaudlum  sic  studia 
ex  tailaritata  proTenlunt.  Plinius  Bfaximo  suo,  ep. 
lib.  6.  4  Annal.  15.  •  Sir  Prancis  Bacon  in 

bis  Bseaya,  now  Viscount  St.  Albans.  *  Quod 

Probus  PersU/gM^M#ee  ▼irfinallTerecnn4i&  Pcrsium 
fbisse  dicit,  ego,  fcc.  v  Quae  aut  Incuria  Aidii, 
aut  bumana  panim  caTU  natura.   Bor. 
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78  Democriias  to  Ae  Reader. 

fieiilt  thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetaal  tenor,  and  not  aometimee  to  laah  oat; 
dificUe  e$t  Sahfram  now  $enbere^  there  be  ao  many  objeeta  to  divert,  inward  pertin^ 
bations  to  moleat,  and  the  very  bieat  may  aometimea  err;  aliqwtmdo  hcmu  donmiai 
Hamerua  (aome  timea  that  excellent  Homer  takea  a  nap),  it  ia  impoeaible  not  in  ao 

much  to  OTerahoot ; opere  in  hngo  fas  est  obrepert  tumman.    Bat  what  needa 

all  thia  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  auch  canae  of  o&nce  be  given ;  if  theie  be,  *  J\%mo 
dUquid  recognoseaij  nas  metUimur  omnia.  FU  den^  all  (my  laat  rdbge),  recant  aU, 
renounce  aU  I  have  aaid,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much  &cility  excuae,  aa  ha 
can  ac^uae ;  but  I  preaume  of  thy  good  favour,  and  gmcioua  acceptance  (gende  rea* 
der).    Out  of  an  aaaured  hope  and  confidence  thereof^  I  will  b^n. 

•  Prol.  qner.  Plant.   **  Let  not  toy  one  take  these  tbingi  to  Xiimself,  they  are  all  but  flctioBi." 


(») 


LECTORI  malI;  feruto. 


Tr  Tero  cavesis  edico  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  Auctorem  hujusce  operis,  aut 
eaTiUator  irrideas.  bno  ne  vel  ex  alioram  cenauia  tacite  obloquarls  (via  dicam  ver- 
bo)  nequid  nasntulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  &l80  fiogaa.  Nam  8i  talis  revere  sit,  qtia- 
lem  pre  ae  fert  Jwdor  Democritus^  seniori  Democrito  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  Genium 
Tel  tantillum  sapiat;  actum  de  te,  censorem  aeque  ac  delatorem  'aget  econtra  (pe^ 
JaUi  iplene  cum  sU)  sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  ti  deo  rimi 
te  ncrificabit. 

Itemm  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere^  ne  dmn  Democriium  Jimiorem  conidciis  iniames, 
aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem,  tu  idem  audias  ab  amico  co]> 
dato,  quod  olim  vulgus  Ahderitanum  ab  ^ERppocraU^  concivem  bene  meritum  et  po- 
polarem  snum  Dtmocnium^  pro  insano  habens.  JV<s  iu  Democriie  sapis,  sttilU  autem 
et  insani  AhderiUB. 

•  «  AbdMrHane  peeum  ptobli  lialwi.'* 

H«c  te  panels  admonitnm  toIo  (mal^  feriate  Lector)  abi. 


.^^^^^^A^^^^A^^^^^^VWW^M 


TO  THE  READER  AT  LEISURE. 


Whoever  you  may  be,  I  caution  you  against  rashly  de&ming  the  author  of  this 
work,  or  Gavilling  in  jest  against  him.  Nay,  do  not  silently  reproach  him  in  con- 
sequence of  others'  censure,  nor  employ  your  wit  in  foolish  disapproval,  or  fidse 
accusation.  For,  should  Democritus  Junior  prove  to  be  what  he  professes,  even  a 
tinaman  of  his  elder  namesake,  or  be  ever  so  little  of  the  same  kidney,  it  is  all  over 
with  you :  he  will  become  both  accuser  and  judge  of  you  in  your  spleen,  will  dissi- 
pate yon  in  jests,  pulverise  you  into  ealt,  and  sacrifice  you,  I  can  promise  you,  to 
the  God  of  Mirth.  , 

i  further  advise  you,  not  to  asperse,  or  calumniate,  or  slander,  Democritus  Junior, 
who  possibly  does  not  think  ill  of  you,  lest  you  may  hear  from  some  discreet  friend, 
the  same  remark  the  people  of  Abdera  did  from  Hippocrates,  of  their  meritorious  and 
popular  fellow-citizen,  whom  they  had  looked  on  as  a  madman ;  ^  It  is  not  that  you, 
Democritus,  that  art  wise,  but  that  the  people  of  Abdera  are  fools  and  madmen.^^ 
**Tou  hare  yourself  an  Abderitian  soul;^  and  having  just  given  you,  gentle  reader, 
these  fewr  words  of  admonition,  farewell. 


I  81  a«  cooimArtt,  meltai  bob  Uagera  clamo.  Hor. 
s  mppoe.  eRtot.  Danafeto,  accereltaf  ■urn  at  I>cnu>- 
crfm  tma^nmm  innoBn  CBnreBi,  wd  pMtqoam  eoa- 
vcai.  aoa  p«r  ivnm  deiipieBtia  Befotinn,  Hd  renim 


onBlBBi  recepueiilniB  deiyreheadl,  cjiitque  iBfeBlam 
deaiiratiif  mm.  AbderlunM  vero  tanquAm  non  Mnoa 
accutaTi,  Ttratri  poUoBo  Ipsoa  potins  ogiilMo  dleeni. 


(•») 


Heiuclitb  fleas,  nusero  sic  convemt  sro, 

N2  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite  ride 

Non  nisi  trana  Tides,  non  nisi  sinlta  rides. 
Is  fletu,  his  risn  modd  gaadeat,  tmos  utrique 

Sit  licet  nsqne  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opes  est  (nam  totus  eheu  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  HeracliUs,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (taala  est  insania)  transeat  omnia 

Mundus  in  Antic3rras,  gcamen  in  Hellebonmi. 


Weep,  O  Heniclitus,  it  suits  the  age. 

Unless  yon  see  nothing  base,  nothing  sad. 
lAugfa,  O  Democritos,  as  much  as  you  please, 

Unless  you  see  nothing  either  vain  or  foolish. 
Let  one  rejoice  in  smiles,  the  other  in  tears ; 

Let  the  same  labour  or  pain  be  the  office  of  both. 
Now  (for  alas !  how  foolish  the  world  has  become), 

A  thousand  Heraclitus',  a  thousand  Democritus'  are  required. 
Now  (so  mach  does  madness  prevail),  all  the  world  must  be 

Sent  to  Anticyra,  to  graze  on  Hellebore. 


(M) 


THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


^^^^^^0^im0>^^^^t^^^^^^i^^0*0^^^0*^^^^^0^^^^^ 


lo 

ffflndff 

8tet,l. 
Htmb  I. 


Their 
Caof 


Or 


I 


Definition^ 

McDDflry 

Bivtmon. 


{ImpdiiTe ;        <  Sin,  coneupiaoenoe,  fte. 
Inftnunental ;    i  Intemperance,  all  aeoond  eauiefy  ^cc. 

Of  the  body      JBpMemical,  aa  Plague,  Plica,  dec 

800,  which  are  |p,^ca,j,^  ,,  q^^  jy,,^^  ^ 

In  dispoaitjon ;  ai  all  pertQibationa,  evil  afiec 
tton,  dec 


Or 


Of  the  head 
or  mind. 


Or 


Habita,  aa 


Dotage 

Frenzy. 

Madneaa. 

Ecatasy. 

Lycanthropia. 

Cboraa  aancti  Yitl 

Hydrophobia. 

Poaieaaion  or  obaeaaioo  cf 

DeTila. 
Melancholy.    See  T. 


Ita  EqniTOcationa,  in  Dtipoaition,  Improper,  dec    Subaed.^. 


Melancholy:  ,  Munb,  3. 


10  which 
cooaider 


U 


Memb,% 
To  ila  «• 
plication,  a 
digreaiion 
of  anatomyt  . 
in  which 
obaerre 
parta  of 
Sub§.  1. 


fBody 
hath 
parta 


contained  aa/?^"?^^"'.^    ^l^;  PW^P?'*^. 
«vuMuwu  "jspiritg,  ^it^  natural,  animal 


or 


containing 


i Similar;  apermatical,  or  fleah, 
bonea,  nenrea,  dec    Sub8.  3. 
Diarimilar;   brain,   heart,    liver,   dtc 
Sub9. 4. 

rVegetaL    Subi.  5. 
Soul  and  ita  facnltiea,  aa  \  Senmble.    Subt,  6,  7,  8. 

LRationaL    Sub$eei.  9, 10, 11. 


Ita  definition,  name,  difierence.  Subs,  1. 

The  part  and  partiea  afiected,  aflection,  dec  Subs.  2. 

The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  dec  Subi.  4. 

r  Of  the  head  alone,  Hypo-  f  with    their    aevera* 


Spadea,  or 
which  are 


Proper  to        j  chondriacal,  or  vrindy  me-     caotea,  lymptoma. 
Or 


parts,  ai 


I 


lancholy.     Of  the  whole     prognoatica,  curea 
body. 


Indefinite;  aa  Love-melancholy,  the  aabject  of  the  third  Par« 
tition. 


Ita  Cauaaa  in  general    Sect.  3.  A. 

Ita  Symptoma  or  aigna.    iSSce^.  3.  B. 

Ita  Prognoatica  or  indicationa.    Sed,  4.  4. 

Ua  Cone  i  Uie  aabject  of  the  aacond  Paititioo. 
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Synopsis  of  the  Pirsi  PariUioiL 


Sopsr* 


'As  from  God  immediatelj,  or  by  Mcond  caoMt,    Sub§,  1. 
Or  from  the  deiil  immedktelj,  with  a  digrcMion  of  the  ntton 

of  fpiritt  tnd  derils.    Sulm.  8. 
Or  mcdiatolj,  by  magldini,  witcfaoii    8ub$»  8. 

Primuy,  •■  ■!«■»  pro?ed  by  aphorifniy  ngM  from  phyiio- 
gnomy,  metopoicofiy,  chiromancj.    Sub$,  4» 


A. 
Seei.2. 
CaoiMof 
Melancholy 
are  either 


6 


"2 
8 


Or 


Natural 


'Coogeiiitey 

inward 

from 


Or 


a 

m 

1 


{Old  age,  temperament,  Subt.  5* 
Parent!,  it 
Sub.  6 


being  an  hereditaiy  diame^ 
'Necetaaiy,  aea  U. 


Off 


Outward 
or  adven- 
titiooa, 
which  are 


Evident, 
oatwardt 
remote,  ad- 
Tentitiooi, 


Or 


a 

1 

o 
IS5 


Contingent, 
inward,  an* 
teeedent. 


Mtmb*  5» 
Std.2. 


'NoflMB,  £iuAi.  1. 
Edacation,  SuXf.  %, 
Terrof%  affirigfan, 

8ub9.Z, 
Soofli,  calnmniei,  bitter 

jetti,  Sti^t.  4. 
LoM  of  liberty,  eerri- 
tode,    imprieonmeot, 
8ttAf.fi. 
Poverty  mid  want, 

SubB.^ 
A  heap  of  other  acci- 
dents, death  of  friends, 
loos,  dte.  Subi,  7. 
In  which  the  body  worki 
on  the  mind,  uid  ihii 
malady  ie    caosed   \ij 
precedent  diseaiea;  ti 
agues,    poz,    iu^  cc 
temperature    innate, 
iSu^.  1. 
Or  by  particular  parti  dii' 
tempered,  as  brain,  heart, 
spleen,  liTor,  mesentery, 
pylorus,  stomach,  dx. 
aabi.% 


Particular  to  the  three  species.    SeelL 


Of  head 

Melancholy 

wn8ub9»Z* 


Inward 


or 


Outward 


n 

Particular 
causes. 
Sed.% 
Xtfnb.  S* 


r  Innate  humour,  or  from  diatemperature  adusL 
I A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
\  Excess  of  Yenery,  or  defect. 
I  Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
IFumes  arising  from  the  atomach,  dbc 


Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlicfc,  onkmi^ 

hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  d^ 
Idleneea^  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehement 

labour,  dec 

pertufbatioDS,  dec* 


Of  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy 
melancholy 
aie, 


r  Inward 


I 


or 
Outward 


(Inward 
or 


^&i.5. 


>  Outward. 


Deftiult  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,  mesentaryt 
miaeraic  veina,  liver,  dec 

Montha  or  hemoirhoids  atopped,  or  any  other  ordi- 
nary evacuation. 
Thoee  aiz  noiwiataral  things  abused. 

iljxver  distempered,  stopped,  overshot,  apt  to  engender 
menndioiy,  temperature  innate. 
Bad  diet,  suppraaaion  of  hemorrhoids,  dbc  and  aneh 
evacuationa,  paaaiona^  eeies^  dice.  thoM  six  bod- 
^    ikaliuil  nufi|pi  abuiBdi 


N. 

«7 


tbOM 

ax 


oatQnl 

whieb 
tra, 

Mtnb* 
2. 


SynopsU  of  the  First  Partition. 

'Bn&di  eouw  and  Mack,  fte. 
Drink;  thick,  ttdn,  aoar,  Ac 
Watar  ooelMn,  mUk,  oil,  Tuiegar,  wiiM^  ipieaf,  Ac 
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Diet 


Sob. 


mgin 


FMi 

Herbf, 

Fiah, 

fte. 


Paarfooa  and 
pertoibationa  of 
the  mind, 
ftfte.  8.    With 
a  digreanon  of 
the  force  of 
Inagiiiation. 
AfAf.S.anddiTW 
rionof  paanona 


faaaeible 


or 


eoneapia- 
cible. 


B. 

tOBM 

ofne- 

IfllfhO" 

Ijtra 
other 


{Parte ;  heada,  feet,  entraila,  ftt,  twcon,  blood,  dec 
Vi^ju  /B^>  P<vk,  wniaon,  haiea,  goata,  pigeon^  pe^ 
^^^   ^     oocka,  fen-fowl,  dec 

[Of  fidi  i  aU  diell-iiah,  haid  and  aUmy  fiah,  Ac 

<  Of  herba  i  pnlae,  cabbage,  melona,  garlick,  oniona,  dkc 

I  All  roota,  raw  froita,  hanl^and  windj  meatat 

^f^    fPreparing,  diearing,  ahaip  aancea,  aalt  meata,  indaraCe,  aooaed,  fried, 
^'"""j     broiled,  or  nade-diahee,  ^^ 

Qnan-    flKaorder  in  eating,  immoderate  eating,  or  at  nnaeaaonable  timea,  dice. 

ICnatom;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  Ac    8ubi,  8. 

RetentioD  and  erap  fCoetiTeneai^  hot  hatha,  aweating,  iaraea  atopped,  Venaa  in  ezoeeii  or 
cnatioo,  ^Suda.  4.  \    in  defect,  phlebotomyf  purging,  dec 
Air;  hot,  eoU«  lampeataoaa,  dark,  thick,  ibggy, mooriah,  ^^    Subi,  5. 

Ezerdae,rUBe0aaonable,  excenive,  or  delectiTe,  of  body  or  mind,  aolitarineaa,  idleneai^ 
Sub,  6.\    a  life  OQt  ojf  action,  dec 

Sleep  and  waking,  nnaeaaonable,  mordinate,  ofermaeh,  orerlittle,  dec    8ubi.  7. 

'Sorrow,  canae  and  aympCom,  Subs,  4»  Fear,  caoaa 
and  aymptom,  Sulu.  6.  Shame,  lepnlae,  diagraca, 
dec  Subi,  6.  Envy  and  malice,  jSSu&ff.  7.  Emala- 
tion,  hatred,  faction,  deaira  of  rerenge.  Subs,  8.  Anger 
a  caoae,  IMu,  9,  DiKontenta,  caraa,  miaeriea,  Ac 
Subs.  10. 

Vehement  deaiiea,  ambition,  Subs.  11*  Covetoaaneai, 
fOopyiipuir,  Subi.  IS.  Love  of  pleaaorea,  gaming  in 
ezcen,  Ac  Bubs.  18.  Deaire  of  praiae,  pride,  Tain- 
gloiy,  Ac  Subs.  14.  Love  of  learning,  atody  in 
ezoaa,  with  a  digreMioo,  of  the  miwry  of  acholan^ 
and  why  the  Moaee  are  melancholy,  Subs.  lb. 

'Body,  aa  ill  digeation,  crudity,  wind,  dry  braina,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  mnch 
waking,  haavineai^  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  placea,  dec.  Subs.  1. 

'Common    f  Fear  and  aorvow  without  a  jnat  canae,  anapicion,  jealoaay,  diicon- 
to  all  or  <     tent,  aolitarineai,    irkaomeneai^   continual    cogitatlona*  reatle« 
I    thonghta,  vain  imaginationa,  d^    Subs,  t^ 

Celcatial  inflnenefla,  aa  h  '4  J^,  dto.  parte  of  the  body,  heart,  brain, 
liver,  apleen,  atomach,  dec 

'Sanguine  are  meny  atill,  laughing,  pleaaant,  meditating 

on  playa,  women,  muaic,  dw. 
Phlegmatie,  alothful,  dull,  heavy,  Ac 
Choleric,  forioua,  impatient,  aubject  to  hear  and  aae 

atrange  apparitiona,  dec 
Black,  aoUtary,  aad;  they  think  they  are  bewitched, 

dead,  ^^ 

Or  mixed  of  theie  four  hnmonra  aduat,  or  not  aduat,  infinitely 
varied* 

Ambttioua,  thinlu  himaelf  a  king,  a  fcndi  oh 
vetoua,  runa  on  hie  money;  laacivioua  on  hia 
miitreai;  religioua,  hath  revelationa,  viaiona,  ia 
a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind ;  a  adiolar  on  hif 

bCKDk,  &c 

Pjeaaant  at  firat,  hardly  dticemed;  afterwarda  harah 
'  and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 

thiMd.giM.,     [i^E^y^um. 
By  fiti,  or  oootimHlc^  w  Um  objwt  vuim,  pbtaag, 

Simpfo,  or  aa  it  ia  mixed  with  other  diaeaaei^  apoplexiea,  goat,  conifitw  appdiius^  &c  ao 
tii»  aynptooM  axe  varioua. 


i4S 

e 

3 
8 


or 


Or, 


1 


i 


Pafticn- 

larto 

private 

peraMM, 

according 

\oStUn. 

3.4. 


Hn- 
monra 


< 


Their  aeveral 
cnatoma,con* 
ditiona,  inclw  * 
nationa,  dia- 
cipline^  dec 


Continu- 
ance of  time 
ai  the  hu- 
mour ia  in- 
tended or  ra* 
nutted,  dec 
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Ptitiealar 
iymptooii  to 
tiie  tbne  dw> 
tinci 
Sed.B. 
Mtmb,  S. 


C. 


«f  mdanchioiji 


Synoptis  of  the  First  PartUion. 


rHatdiDft. 
iancholy. 
Sub8.l. 


,In  body 

Or 
In  mind. 


'HMdaeh*  binding  and  betTineai^  ▼wtigo,  ligbtnanb 
ringing  of  tbe  oara,  mnch  waking,  fizod  ojm, 
high  Gokmr,  rad  eytt,  hard  bellj,  dry  body;  no 
graat  rign  of  malancholy  in  the  othor  puta. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal, or 
windy 
melan- 
^  choly. 


Over  all 
the  body. 


In  body 
Or 


Continnal  fiMr,  aonow,  an^iaon,  diacontent,  anpflf" 
flnooa  carea,  aolicitude,  aniiety,  perpetnal  cogita- 
tion of  aach  toya  thojr  are  poweaaed  with*  thoi^ta 
like  dreami^  dec. 

Wind,  rambling  in  the  gate,  belly-aeh,  heat  m 
the  boweia,  eonvnlriona,  cmditiea,  ahort  wind, 
aonr  and  aharp  beichinga,  cold  aweat,  pain  in 
the  left  ride,  8oifS)cation,  palpitation,  heaTineaa  of 
the  heart,  ainging  in  the  ean,  mndi  apittle,  and 
moiatydcc. 


{Fearfal,  and,  anapidooa,  diaeontent,  anxiety,  dec 
LaadYiona  by  raaaon  of  mnch  wind,  troabicaoma 
draama*  afiecied  by  lita,  Ac 


In  body 
Or 

In  mind. 


{Black,  moat  part  lean,  broad  Tetna,  groaa,  thiA  Uood. 
thrir  hemorrhoida  commonly  atopped,  drc. 

{FearfaU  and,  aolitaiy,  hate  light,  avena  from 
pany,  fearful  draama,  dec 


Symptoma  of  nana,  maida»  and  widowa  melancholy,  in  body  and  mind,  dkc. 


A  reaaon 
of  theae 
aymp- 
toma. 
Msmb*  8a 


Why  they  are  ao  fearful,  aad,  auapidona  without  a  eauae,  why 
aolitary,  why  melancholy  men  aie  witty,  why  they  anppoea  they 
hear  and  aee  atrange  Toiooi^  iiiloQ%  apparitiona. 


Why  they  propheay,  and  apeak  atrange  languageo;  whence  cornea 
theur  crudity,  rumbling,  convulriona,  cold  aweat,  heaTineea  of 
heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreama,  much  waking,  pro- 
digioua  fentaaiea. 


Tending  to  good,  aa 


Morphew,  aeaba,  itch,  bieaUng  out,  dec 
Blade  jaundice. 

If  the  hemoirhoida  voluntarily  open. 
If  varioea  appear. 

Leanneaa,  diyneaa,  hollow-eyed,  dice 

loTeterato  melancholy  ia  incurable. 

If  cold,  it  degeneratea  often  into  epilepay,  apoplexy, 

dotage,  or  into  blindneaa. 
If  hot,  into  madneai,  deapair,  and  violent  death. 


Tending  to  otU,  aa 


The  grievouaneaa  of  thia  abote  all  other  di 
The  diaeaaea  of  the  mind  are  more  grievoua  than 
thoee  of  the  body. 
CoroUariea  and  queationa.  <  Whether  it  be  lawftil,  in  thia  caae  of  melancholy,  for 

a  man  to  ofler  violence  to  himaelf.    Neg, 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man  ofiertng  violence  to 
I     himaelf,  ia  to  be  cenaured. 


m 


THE  FIRST  PARTITION. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Mafias  Excellency^  Fally  Miseries^  Ii^rmitUs;  The  causes  of  ihem. 

-kf    t    V    4»77/>«^  1    IVTAN,  the  mo8t  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the  world, 
jnan  8  JLaceiiency,]    ivx  «  ^^  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of 

Nature)"  as  Zoroaster  calls  him;  audaeis  naturce  miraculutn,  ^ihe  'marvel  of  mar^ 
Tds,"  as  Plato ;  ^  the  'abridgment  and  epitome  of  the  world,''  as  Pliny;  Microcos- 
mas,  a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  'sovereign  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of  the 
world,  sole  conunander  and  governor  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose  empire  they 
are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience;  hi  surpassing  all  the  rest,  not  in  body 
<Mily,  but  in  soul;  ^Imagirds  Jmago^  'created  to  God's  own  'image,  to  that  immortal 
and  incorporeal  substance,  with  fdl  the  Acuities  and  powers  belonging  unto  it ;  was 
at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy,  ^  ^  created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and  righf' 
eoosness ;"  Deo  congruens^  fr^  nom  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise, 
to  know  God,  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  to  do  his  will,  Ut  diis  consindles  parturitU 
deos  (as  an  old  poet  saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

J^am^^  Fall  and  JIfuery.]  But  this  most  noble  creature,  Heu  tristis^  et  lachry^ 
commutatio  ('one  exclaims)  O  pitiful  change!  is  fallen  from  that  he  was,  and 
his  estate,  become  ndseraUHs  homuncio,  a  cast-away,  a  caitiff  one  of  the 
miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered  in  his  own  nature,  an 
unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall  that  (some  few  reliques  excepted) 
he  is  inferior  to  a  beast,  *^  Man  in  honour  that  understandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts 
that  perish,"  so  David  esteems  him :  a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphoses,  ^a  fox, 
a.  dog,  a  hog,  what  not  ?  Quantum  mutalus  ah  illof  How  much  alteied  from  that  he 
ira^  before  blessed  and  happy,  now  ijiiserable  and  accursed ;  "  ^  He  must  eat  his  meat 
in  sorrow,"  subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kind  of  calamities. 

jS  Description  of  Melancholy.]  ''^  Great  travail  is  created  for  all  men,  and  an 
heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their  mother's 
-womb,  mito  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things.  Namely,  their  thoughts, 
and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of  things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day 
of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the  glorious  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath 
in  the  earth  and  ashes ;  from  him  that  is  clothed  in  blue  silk  and  weareth  a  crown, 
to  him  that  is  clothed  in  simple  linen.  Wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquietness,  and 
fear  of  death,  and  rigour,  and  strife,  and  such  thin^  come  to  both  man  and  beast, 
but  aevenfold  to  the  ungodly.''  All  this  beMs  lum  in  this  life,  and  peradventure 
eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impuhice  Cause  ofMan^s  Misery  and  Infirmities^  The  impulsive  cause  of  these 
miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or  destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause  of  death  and 


iSfacnam  miracnlani.  sMundi  epitome,  na- 

nn«  delieJe.  '  Y\vA»  reram  omaium,  eui  lubla- 

iMila  ••rviont.  Bcallf  •  ezerdt.  SA5.  tec.  3.  Valei.  de 

amer.  FML  e.  5.         ^Vt  In  nvmiraiate  Qeearia  imago, 

aic  te  aomliM  Del*  *6en.  1.  *  Imago  mundi 

m  eospore,  I>cl  ia  anlna.    Ezemplomque  del  quleque 


eet  In  imagine  panra.         ^  Eph.  it.  M.  •  Palan 

teriue.  •Ptal.  zlix.SO.  MLaaciTi4enperat 

eqaum,  impadenti4  canem,  aita  Tulpero,  furore  leo- 
nem.  Chrye.  iS.  Gen.  u  Gen.  iil.  13.  ^  Be- 

elni.  iv.  ],  3}  8, 4,  6, 8. 


H 
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diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin  of  our  first  paijfnt 
Adam,  ''in  eating  of  the  foibidden  fruit,  by  the  devil's  instigation  and  allurement 
His  duobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance,  incredulity,  curiosity;  from  whence 
proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general  corruption  of  mankind,  as  from  a  fountain 
flowed  idl  bad  inclinations  and  actual  transgressions  which  cause  our  several  calami- 
ties  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  sins.    And  this  belike  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets 
have  shadowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  *^  Pandora's  box,  which  being  opened  through 
her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  frill  of  all  manner  of  diseases,    it  is  not  curiosity 
alone^  but  those  other  cryi^  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.    For  UH  ptceaJtum^  ibi  proeelloj  as  ''CluTsostom  well 
observes.   "^  Fools  by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  <^  their  iniquities, 
are  afiiicted.''   ''^  Fear  cometh  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction  like  a  whirl- 
wind,  affliction  and  anguish,''  because  they  did  not  fear  God.  '^^  Are  you  shaken 
with  wan  ?"  as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,  ^  are  you  molested  with  dearth  and 
famine?  is  your  health  crushed  with  raging  diseases  ?  is  mankind  generally  tormented 
with  epidemical  maladies ?  'tis  all  for  your  sins,"  Hag.  L  9, 10;  Amos  L;  Jer.  viL 
God  is  angry,  punisheth  and  threateneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubborn- 
ness, they  will  not  turn  unto  him.    ''^  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain, 
if  diy  and  squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit,  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  com, 
and  oil  blasted,  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases,  'tis  by  rea- 
son of  their  sins :"  which  like  the  blood  of  Abel  cry  loud  to  heaven  for  vengeance, 
Lam.  V.  15.  ^  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our  hearts  are  heavy,"  ba.  liz.  11, 12. 
^  We  roar  like  bears,  and  mourn  like  doves,  and  want  health,  &c.  for  our  sins  and 
trespasses."    But  this  we  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  to  take  notice  of,  Jer.  ii.  80. 
^  We  are  smitten  in  vain  and  receive  no  correction ; "  and  cap.  v.  3.  ^  Thou  hast 
stricken  them,  but  they  have  not  sorrowed ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  coirection; 
they  have  not  returned.    Pestilence  he  hath  sent,  but  they  have  not  turned  to  him," 
Amos  iv.  ''Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  'VDomitian  endure  ApoUonius 
to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest,  adultery,  and  the  like. 
To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  oura  as  a  concomitant  cause 
and  principal  agent,  is  God's  just  judgment  in  bringing  these  calamities  upon  us,  to 
chastise  us,  i  say,  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfy  God's  wrath.    For  the  law  requires 
obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at  laige,  Deut  zxviiL  15.  ^  If  they  will 
not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  comnandments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses 
shall  come  upon  them."  ^^  Cursed  in  the  town  and  in  the  field,  &c."  "  *^  Cursed  in 
the  fruit  of  the  body,  &c."  **  ^  The  Lord  shall  send  thee  trouble  and  shame,  because 
of  thy  wickedness."  And  a  little  afler,  "^  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch 
of  Eg3rpt,  and  with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch,  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed ;  "with 
madness,  blindness,  and  astonishing  of  heart"   This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  ii.  0.  ^  Tri* 
bulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doeth  evil."  Or  else  these  chas- 
tisements are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and  try  our  patience 
here  in  this  life  to  bring  us  hcnne,  to  make  us  to  know  God  ourselves,  to  infonn  and 
teach  us  wisdom.  ''^Therefore  is  my  people  gone  into  captivity,  because  they  had 
no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of  the  Ix>rd  kindled  against  his  people,  and 
he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand  upon  them."    He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation. 
^^ostnt  aaiutis  avidusj  saith  Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many 
tunes,  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  duties :  ^  That  they  which  erred  might  have  under- 
standing, ^as  Isaiah  speaks  xxix.  24)  and  so  to  be  refonned."  "  ^  I  am  afiiicted,  and 
at  the  point  of  death,"  so  David  confesseth  of  himself^  Psal.  Ixxxviii.  v.  15,  t.  9. 
^ JUine  eyes  are  sorrowful  through  mine  afiliction :"  and  that  made  him  turn  unto 
God.  Great  Alexander  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites 


>*Geii.  ill.  17.  Miiig  cadena  tegmen  mAnibof 

deenrah,  et  un4  pemleiein  Immiih  mlaerii  mortaUbiu 
mtimm.  Httlod.  1.  oper.  uHom.  9.  ad  pop.  An- 

tioch.  mPmI.ctH.  17.  npro.  |.«7.  uaoM 
mmem  erebrlui  bella  roncutlaDt,  qoM  tterniui  et 
Hmtn  ■ollcltudhiem  cnmuleDt,  qa6d  tsTlvotibua  mor- 
bto  Tftlhado  (k«ngltar,  qnbd  humanam  geooi  lata  popu- 
latloBe  vattatar  i  ob  peecatum  omnia.  Cypr.v  >»8i 
taro  detuper  plaria  detcendat.  ■!  terra  lUo  polTeria 
■qmUoat,  il  wix  Jejnaaa  et  pallidal  lierba«  eterilia 


Sleba  prodacat,  ei  tarbo  vineam  debillut,  ^t.  Cypr. 
*  Mat.  xiv.  S.       «  Phlloetrattn,  lib.  8.  Yit.  ApoUonii. 
Ifljnitltiam  ejoa,  et  eeeleratas  nnptiaa,  et  cstera  qua 

£rKter  rationem  fecerat,  norboram  cauaat  dixit.  *  16. 
18.         MSO.  MVeraen.         MIS.  Deoa  qnoa 

dillfit,  eaatlgat.  » In.  ▼.  IS.  VeiM  19.  »  Noa- 
tr«  ■alutla  avldae  contiaenter  avrei  Telllcat,  ac  cala- 
miute  rabinde  not  exercet.  LeTinm  Learn.  1. 1.  e.  t9. 
de  occnit.  nat.  mtr.  *  Vexatlo  dat  intellecti 

ba.  xxvlU.  19. 
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deified,  and  now  made  a  g[od,  when  be  eaw  one  of  his  wounda  bleed,  remembered 
that  he  waa  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  hia  pride.  In  marho  recoUigU  ee  oftUMttf,*" 
as  '*  Plmy  well  perceived ;  ^  In  sickneaa  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with  judgment 
sunreya  itaelf,  and  abhors  its  former  courses;"  insomudi  that  he  concludes  to  his 
friend  Marioa,  "^  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philoeo]^y,  if  we  could  so  continne 
sound,  or  perform  but  a  part  of  that  which  we  promised  to  do,  being  sick.  Whoeo 
is  wi6e  then,  will  consider  these  things,"  as  David  did  (Psal.  cxliv.,  verse  last);  and 
whatsoever  fortune  befall  him,  make  use  of  it.  If  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickiiess, 
or  any  other  adversity,  seriously  to  recount  with  himself^  why  this  or  that  malady, 
misery,  this  or  that  incurable  disease  is  mflicted  upon  him ;  it  may  be  for  his  good, 
^sie  eapediiy  as  Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  soul's 
health,  perUuet  nisi  periiseety  had  he  not  been  visited,  he  had  utterly  perished ;  for 
**  ^  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as  a  lather  doth  his  child  in  whom 
he  delighteth."  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free  from  all  n^pnnei 
of  infirmity;  '^ei  ad 

*Grmtte,  ftmna,  Tal«tndo  eoniiBgmt  abniidS  I    **  And  ilwt  lie  have  tniea,  beaoty,  favoar,  health, 

Bt  moBdas  vktoa,  aoa  daScieota  craiiiao4."       |       A  cleanly  diet,  and  abeand  in  wealth.** 

Tet  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses,  *  ^  Beware 
that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God ;"  that  he  be  not  puflbd  up,  but  acknowledge 
them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  '^  ^  the  more  he  hath,  to  be  more  thank- 
ful," (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Jbutrumental  Causee  of  our  h^rmUite^  Now  tlie  instrumental  causes  of  these 
our  infirmities,  are  as  diverse  as  the  infirmities  themselves;  stars,  heavens,  ele- 
ments, &C.  And  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are  armed  against  sin- 
ners. They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves,  and  that  they  are  now  many  of 
them  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature,  but  our  corruption,  which  hath  caused 
it.  For  from  the  fall  of  our  first  parent  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  the  earth 
accursed,  the  influence  of  stars  altered,  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are 
now  ready  to  offend  us.  ^  The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man,  are  water,  fii;e, 
iron,  aalt,  meal,  wheat,  honey,  milk,  oU,  wine,  clothing,  g:ood  to  the  godly,  to  the 
sinners  turned  to  evil,"  Ecclus.  zzxiz.  26.  ^  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  deartli, 
all  these  are  created  for  vengeance,"  Ecclus.  xxxiz.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us 
with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their  great  conjunctions,  eclipses,  oppositions, 
quartilea,  and  such  unfriendly  aspects.  The  air  with  his  meteors,  thunder  and 
ljghtnin|[,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests,  unseasonable  weather; 
from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all  sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  con- 
suming infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cairo  in  E^pt,  every  third  year,  (as  it  is  re- 
lated by  "  Boterus,  and  othera)  300,000  die  of  the  plague ;  and  200,000,  in  Con- 
stantinople, every  fifUi  or  seventh  at  the  utmost.  How  dodi  the  earth  terrify  and 
oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes,  which  are  most  frequent  in  ''China,  Japan,  and 
those  eastern  climes,  swallowing  up  sometimes  six  cities  at  once  ?  How  doth  the 
water  rage  with  his  inundations,  irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages, 
bridges,  &c.  besides  shipwrecks ;  whole  islands  are  sometimes  suddenly  overwhelmed 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  ^Zealand,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  *'  lake  Erne  in  Ireland  ?  ^JWiilque  prater  arcUim  cadaoera  patenti 
cemimfu  freto.  In  the  fens  of  Frieslan^  1230,  by  reason  of  tempests,  ^  the  sea 
drowned  nmlla  hominum  millia,  etjumetUa  eine  numero^  all  the  country  almost,  men 
and  catUe  in  it  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  merciless  element,  consuming  in  an 
instant  whole  cities  ?  What  town  of  any  antiquity  or  note  hath  not  been  once,  again 
and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this  merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  lefl  desolate? 
In  a  word, 


^**  Icnie  pepereit,  onda  merfit,  airie 
^  Vie  peetilentie  cquori  ereptam  necat. 
BeOo  eapcratee,  Ubidue  morbo  peril.  * 


**  Whom  fire  eparei,  eea  doth  drown  ;  wkom  tea, 
Peitilept  air  dolb  tend  to  city  s 
Whom  war  *icapet,  ticknett  ukei  away." 


"  Id  ■kkaaae  tbe  mind  reeollecte  ittelf.  **  Lib.  7. 
Can  Jodleto,  aaores  ci  fluta  recognotcit  et  te  intaetur. 
!>■«  fero  langttorem,  fero  rellftonit  amoreoL  Expert 
laafaorit  bob  auin  mamor  hiOut  amoria.  »  Bain- 

■>«■  ea§m  locioa  plitloBOphia,  at  talet  ette  pertevere- 
■mu  ooalaa  aoa  Aitarot  ette  infiroii  profitemur. 
*PeCra!rcli.  tAproT.  Ui.  11  *•  Hor.  EpU.  lib. 

1.1.  •'Dettt.  viii*  li*  Qui  itat  videat  ne  cadat. 


"(ioanto  mi^oribni  beneflciit  a  Deo  ewnttlatur,  taato 
oblicaiiorem  te  debitorem  fbteri.  »Bpierat  de 

Intt.  urblum.  **Lege  hitt.  relatlonem  Cod.  Frola 

de  rebut  Japonkit  ad  anauiB  1590.  «Guieciard. 

detcript.  Belf.  anno  1431.  «iGlraldut  Cambrena. 

4S  Janut  Douta,  ep.  lib.  1.  car.  10.  And  we  perceive  ao- 
tbing,  except  tbe  deed  bodiet  of  citiet  in  toe  open  tea^ 
«  MttDtter.  1.  3.  Cot.  cap.  40S.      «•  Bucbanan.  BapUtt. 


88  Diseases  in  General  [Part.  1.  Sec.  I 

To  descend  to  more  partieulan,  how  many  cieatumi  are  at  deadly  fend  with  men  ? 
Lions,  wolves,  bears,  iCc.  Some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tnsks,  teeth,  nails :  How  many 
noxions  serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  oflfend  ns  with  stings,  breath, 
sight,  or  quite  kill  ns  ?  How  many  pernicious  fishes,  plants,  gums,  irmts,  seeds, 
fiowers,  &c.  could  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden,  which  by  their  veiy  smdl  many  of 
them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous  malady,  if  not  death  itself?  Some  make 
mention  of  a  thousand  several  poisons :  but  these  are  but  trifles  in  respect  The 
greatest  enemy  to  man,  is  man,  who  by  the  devil's  instigation  is  still  ready  to  do 
mischief  his  own  executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself^  and  othere.*  We  are  all 
brethren  in  Christ,  or  ai  least  should  be,  members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord, 
and  yet  no  fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth  another. 
Let  me  not  fall  therefore  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  fiunine  were  oflered)  into 
the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 

<»  **Vii  lant  homlncfl  boe  nomine  dlgnl, 

QaAnqne  lapl,  ■«▼•  plug  ferltatii  habent." 

We  can  most  part  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely  avoid  them; 
Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  fortel  us;  Earthquakes,  inundations, 
ruins  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or  make  some  noise  be- 
forehand ;  but  ihe  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries  and  viilanies  of  men  no  art  can 
avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  firom  our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and 
towers,  defend  ourselves  from  thieves  and  robbers  by  watchfulness  and  weapons ; 
but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their  pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution  can  divert, 
no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have  so  many  secret  plots  and  devices  to  mischief  one 
another. 

Sometimes  by  the  devil's  help  as  magicians,  ^witches :  sometimes  by  impostures, 
mixtures,  poisons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were 
ad  intemecionem  no/t,  like  Cadmus'  soldiers  bom  to  consume  one  another.  'Tis  an 
ordinary  thing  to  read  of  a  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand  men  slain  in  a  battle. 
Besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brazen  bulls,  racks,  wheels,  strappadoes,  guns,  en- 
gines, &c.  ^Jid  umtm  corpus  humanum  supplieia  plura^  quam  membra :  We  have 
invented  more  torturing  instruments,  than  there  be  several  members  in  a  man's  body, 
as  Cyprian  well  observes.  To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents  by  their  offences, 
I  indiscretion  and  intemperance,  are  our  mortal  enemies.   ^^The  fiithers  have  eaten 

sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge."  They  cause  our  grief  many 
times,  and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities :  they  torment  us, 
and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity; 

H^-.««Bio2^igflproffeniemTltiotiorem.*'        I   **  And  yet  with  erimct  to  «■  onknown, 

uvx  i»(un  proicnnw  TmiwiorBH.  |       ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  comtof  Bf«  their  OWB  ;" 

and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  *'  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be  the  worst  We 
are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  ht  worse  by  art,  every  man  the  greatest 
enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  ourselves,  abusing  those  good 
gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health,  wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art, 
roemoiy  to  our  own  destruction,  ^Perdilio  tua  ex  te.  As  **  Judas  Maccabeus  killed 
Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons,  we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows ;  and 
use  reason,  art,  judgment,  all  that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  nndo 
us.  Hector  gave  Ajax  a  sword,  which  S9  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served 
for  his  help  uid  defence ;  but  after  he  beg^  to  hurt  haimiess  creatures  with  it,  turn- 
ed to  his  own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means  God  hath  bestowed  on 
us,  well  employed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us ;  but  if  otherwise  perverted,  they  ruin 
and  confoip4.ns.:.and-so  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion  and  weakness  they  com- 
monly do,  we  have  too  many  instances.  This  St  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  him- 
self in  his  humble  confessions,  ^  promptness  of  wit,  memoiy,  eloquence,  they  were 
God's  good  gifls,  but  he  did  not  use  them  to  his  gloiy."  If  you  will  particularly 
know  how,  and  by  what  means,  consult  physicians,  and  they  mil  tell  you,  that  it  is 
in  ofiendinff  in  some  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  of  which  I  shall  ^dilate  more 
at  large ;  they  are  the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  drunkenness,  our 


^Homo    homini    lopue,    homo   bomtail    demon. 
«  Orld.  de  Triat.  1.  5.  Eleg.  8.  «*  If  bcent  aconiu 

novercc.      •  Lib.  S.  Bpiit.  S.  ed  Donatiim.      •  Ese. 


iTlit.S.  MHor.  1.  9.  Od.S.  «STIm.  UL  1. 

*Cm.  zviii.  81.    Thy  deitruetion  ii  ttom  tbyselC 
■21  Mftcc.  m.  It.  M  ftrt.  1.  See.  %  Memb.  t. 


Mem.  1.  SaliR.  2.]  Def.  J^ftim.  Div.  of  Dma$e9. 

immodeiale  insatiable  lust,  and  prodigioas  riot  PJures  crapula^  quam  gladvu$^  is  a 
trae  saying,  the  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intemperance  it  is,  that 
pnlla  so  many  several  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  that  hastens  ''old  age,  per- 
verts our  temperaturey  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death.  And  last  of  all,  that  which 
crucifies  ns  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness  {quos  Jupiter perdit^  dementat ;  by  subtrac- 
tion of  his  assisting  grace  God  permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility 
and  proneneas  in  yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  pertur- 
bation of  the  mind :  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  ourselves  and  degenerate  into 
beasts.  All  which  that  prince  of  "poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that  when  he  was 
wdl  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was— 09  oculosque  Javi  par  :  like 
Jupiter  in  feature.  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdom,  another  god ;  but  when  he  be- 
came angry,  he  was  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c.,  there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of 
Jupiter  in  him ;  so  we,  as  long  as  we  are  ruled  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  ap- 
petite, and  conform  ourselves  to  God's  word,  are  as  so  numy  saints :  but  if  we  give 
reins  to  lust,  anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  ways,  we  degenerate  into 
beasts,  transform  ourselves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  "  provoke  G&d  to  anger, 
and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable  diseases,  as  a  just 
and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSKc.  lid — The  Defidtiarif  Alcmier,  Dicisian  ofDiseoies, 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  Temelius  calleth  it  an 
^  Afifection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature.''  **  Fuschius  and  Crato,  ^  an  hinderance, 
hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it."  *°  Tholosanus,  ^  a  dis- 
solution of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a  perturbation  of  it ;  as 
health  the  perfection,  and  makes  to  the  preservation  of  it."  "  Labeo  in  Agellius,  ^  an 
in  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hindering  the  use  of  it."  Qthera  otherwise, 
all  to  this  efiect  ^ 

dumber  of  Disea$e8.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  ''Pliny  reckons  up  300  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot : 
elsewhere  he  saith,  morhorum  ii^inUa  muUitudo^  their  number  is  infinite.  Howso- 
ever it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our  days  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much 
augmented: 

• "  maclei,  ct  nova  fabriom 

Terris  iilcttMt  eobon." 

For  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to  Galen 
and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small-pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness,  morbus  Gallicus, 
&c.,  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part 

Ab  man  free  from  some  Disease  or  other.]  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound,  of  so 
good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind.  Q^^sque  suos 
paiimur  manes^  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  fint  or  last,  more  or  less.  There  will 
be  peradventure  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like  Zenophilus  the  musician  in 
**  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  yean  without  any  manner  of  impediment ;  a  Pol- 
lio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself  **^  with  wine  and  oil ;"  a  man  as  fortunate 
as  Or  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius  so  much  brags;  a  man  as  healthy  as  Otto  Herwar- 
dus,  a  senator  <^  Augsbui^  in  Germany,  whom  ^  Leovitius  the  astrologer  brin^  in 
for  an  example  and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art ;  who  because  he  had  the  signi- 
ficators  in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and  Mars, 
being  a  very  cold  man,  ^^  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick."  "  Paracel- 
sus may  brag  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if  he  might  bring 
him  np  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some  physicians  hold,  that 
their  is  no  certain  period  of  man's  life ;  but  it  may  still  by  temperance  and  physic 


*lfeqnitia  est  que  ta  bob    •inat    etsa    MBam. 
■■HoMcr.  lUad.  ■^latempanntia,  luzui,  inglu- 

▼iet,  at  Infinita  faujaimodf  llagfUa,  que  divinas  posnat 
■eraatar.  Grata.  ■*Fam.  Paib.  I.  1.  e-  1.  Mor- 

Uut  aat  alfeetoa  contra,  naturam  corpori  inaidea. 
■*P«flcJl.  Inatit.  1.  3.  aeM.  1.  e.  S.  ft  quo  priroom  vltla- 
tor  actio.  ivpiaaoliitio  fladerli  In  corpora,  at  la- 

Bitaa  cat  cooaammatio.  *>Lib.  4.  cap.  t.  Morbai 

«C  JttMtna  eontfA   natnranit  qui  luam  f^iu,  itc. 

12  h2 


•  Cap.  1 1 .  lib.  7.  « Horat.  lib.  1.  oda  9.    **  Ema- 

elation,  and  a  naw  cohort  of  fcTen  broodi  over  tha 
earth.'*  MCap.  50.  lib.  7.    Centum  et  qulnqaa 

▼ixit  annOB  fine  ullo  iBcommodo.  ' « Intoa  molco, 
foraa  oleo.  'Ezemplli  genltor.  pnefixia  Epheoier. 
cap.  de  Inflrmlut.  f'  Qni,  quoad  pueritis  nltiman 
nemortam  recordari  poteit  non  meminilita  sgrotum 
decubuif  AC.  "  Lib.  da  vita  longa. 


M 


Dw.  of  the  Diaetmes  of  the  &ad. 


[But  1.  SoeL  1. 


be  iNx»longed.    We  find  in  the  meantimei  by  eonmon  exfesneaee,  that  no  mm  can 
escape,  but  that  of  "Hesiod  is  true,: 

**  n*!^  (J^;>J«  >*'^  «f*^'  7^.*?^"^    I      - W  e.rtb*i  fW!  of  miladUHi.  and  flm  the  tea, 

Diutnon  of  Diseases.]  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordinary 
diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  vou  to  physicians  ;^  they  will  tell  yoa 
of  acute  and  chronic,  first  and  secondary,  lethales,  sdutares,  errant,  fixed,  simple, 
compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts  or  the  whole,  in  habit,  or 
in  disposition,  &c.  My  division  at  this  time  (as  most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall 
be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For  them  of  the  body,  a  brief  cataloffue  oi 
which  Fuschius  hath  made,  Institut  lib.  3,  sect  1,  cap.  II.  I  refer  you  to  Uie  vo- 
luminous tomes  of  Galen,  Areteus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus  iEtius,  Gor* 
donerius :  and  those  exact  Neoterics,  Savanarola,  Capivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Mercurialis,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.,  that  have 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and  head  I 
will  briefly  handle,  and  apart 

SuBSBCT.  III^ — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and  organs 
in  the  head,  which  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head  which 
are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site.  For  in  the  head,  as  there  be 
sevend  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which  acccMrding  to  that  division  of 
''  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus,)  are  inward  or  outward  (to  omit  all 
others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums,  teeth,  mouth,  palate, 
tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c)  belonging  propeily  to  the  brain,  as  baldness,  &Uing 
of  hair,  fiufaire,  lice,  &c.  "Inward  belonging  to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called 
dura  and  pia  nuUer^  as  all  head-aches,  &c.,  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kels,  tonicles, 
creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and  their  passioift,  as  caro,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexy,  fidling 
sickness.  The  diseases  of  the  nerves,  cramps,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsy: 
or  belonging  to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhs,  sneezing,  rheums,  distiUatioiis : 
or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself,  in  which  are  conceived 
phrensy,  lethargy,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  memory,  sopor,  or  Coma  VigiUa  et 
vigil  Coma,  Out  of  these  again  I  will  single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phan- 
tasy, or  imagination,  or  reason  itself,  which  "Laurentius  calls  the  disease  <^  the 
mind;  and  Hildesheim,  morbos  imaginatiomsn  out  ratiords  laste^  (diseases  of  the 
imagination,  or  of  injured  reason,^  which  are  three  or  four  in  niunber,  phrensy, 
madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  tneir  kinds :  as  hydrophobia,  lycanthropia,  Chona 
sancti  vi/t,  morhi  damomacij  (St  Vitus's  dance,  possession  of  devils,)  which  I  will 
briefly  touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy,  as  more  eminent 
than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptoms,  prognostics,  cures : 
as  Lonicerus  hath  done  de  apoplexid^  and  many  other  of  such  particular  diseases. 
Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have  written  of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason 
Pratensis,  Laurentius,  Montaltus,  T.  Bright,  &c.,  they  have  done  venr  weU  in  their 
several  kinds  and  methods ;  yet  that  which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see ;  that 
which  one  contracts,  another  may  enlarge.  To  conclude  with  ^^Scribanius,  ^  that 
which  they  had  neglected,  or  profun%torily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  ex- 
amine ;  that  which  is  obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and 
amplified  by  us  '^  and  so  made  more  fiuniliar  and  easy  for  every  man's  capacity,  and 
the  common  good,  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

SuBSECT.  IV^ — Dotage^  Phrensy,  Madness,  HydrophoUa,  LycanUvropia,  Chorus 

sancd  Viti,  Exiasis, 

Delirium,  Dotage,]  Dotage,  fiituity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all  the  fol- 
lowing species,  as  some  will  have  it    ^Laurentius  and  "Altomarus  comprehended 


«Oper.  et  diet.  ^Bee  Feraellui  Path.  Ub.  1. 
cap.  9, 10, 11,  IS.  FttachlQt  Inttlt.  1.  S.  seci.  I.  c.  7. 
Wecker.  Sjmt.  ^  Prc&t.  de  morbie  capltle.    In 

caplte  ttt  Taric  babltant  partes,  lu  yaric  querelc  ibi 
eveniofit.  ^Of  wUcli  read  Heurniiu,  Montal- 


tai,  BUdeefaeim,  Quercetaa,  Jason  Prate&ala,  k.t. 
n  Cap.  9.  de  Delancbol.  v«  Cap.  i.  de  Pbisiolofla 

sagamm:  Quod  alii,  minus  recte  fortaaae  dlzeriat, 
nos  examinare,  melius  dlludicare,  corric ere  stadea- 
mna.         v*  Cap.  4.  de  mof.         ^  Art.  Med.  7. 


HSBL  1.  SllbB.  4.] 
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nudnesB^  melaiicholj,  and  the  rest  under  this  name,  and  call  it  the  summum  genus 
of  them  all.  If  it  be  diatinguished  from  them,  it  la  natnnl  or  ingenite,  which  comes 
by  some  defect  of  the  oigans,  and  OYer-much  bxain,  as  we  see  in  our  common  fools; 
and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted  in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some 
are  wiser  than  others :  or  else  it  is  acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptom  of  some  other 
disease,  which  comes  or  goes ;  or  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  mdancholy  itself. 

Preiisy.]  PhreniHSy  which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  ^fajvj  is  a  disease  of 
the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute  fever  annexed, 
or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  Lels  of  it,  with  an  acute 
fever,  which  eauseth  madness  and  dotage.  It  diflbis  from  melancholy  and  madness, 
becaase  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague :  this  continual,  with  waking,  or  memory 
decayed,  Slc.  Melancholy  is  most  part  silent,  this  clamorous ;  and  many  such  like 
diflerences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madness.]  Madness,  phrensy,  and  melancholy  are  confounded  by  Celsus,  and 
many  writers ;  others  leave  out  phrensy,  and  make  madness  and  melancholy  but  one 
disease,  which  "Jason  Pmtensis  especiaUy  labours,  and  that  they  difler  only  secun* 
dam  majus  or  nUnus^  in  quantity  alone,  the  one  being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both 
proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  diifer  intenso  ei  remisso  gradu,  saith  "Gordonius, 
as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted.  Of  the  same  mind  is  ^Areteus,  Alexander 
TertuUianus,  Gnianerius,  Savanarola,  Heumius ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promis- 
cuously of  them  both  by  reason  of  their  affinity :  but  most  of  our  neoterics  do 
handle  them  apart,  whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined 
to  be  a  vehement  dotage ;  or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melan- 
choly, full  of  anger  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  trouUing  the 
patients  with  &r  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear  and 
sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three  or  four  men 
cannot  hold  them.  Diflering  only  in  this  from  phrensy,  that  it  is  without  a  fever, 
and  their  memory  is  most  part  better.  It  hath  the  same  causes  as  the  other,  as  choler 
adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c.  '''Fracastorius  adds,  ^  a  due  time, 
and  fall  age  to  this  definition,  to  distinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  con- 
firmed impotency,  to  separate  it  from  such  as  accidentally  come  and  ^o  again,  as  by 
taking  henbane,  nightshade,  wine,  &c.  Of  this  fury  there  be  divers  kmds;  ^'ecstasy, 
which  is  femiliar  with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one 
when  he  list;  in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in 
Lapland,  as  Olaus  Magnus  writeth,  t  3,  cap.  18.  Extasi  omnia  pradicere^  answer 
all  questions  in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how 
they  &re,  Su;.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and 
visions,  so  often  mentioned  by  Gregory  and  Beck  m  their  works;  obsession  or  pos* 
session  of  devils,  sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  furies ;  such  as  come  by  eating 
noxious  herbs,  tarantlilas  stinging,  Slc,  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  most  known 
are  these,  lycanthropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  viti. 

lAfcanthvpia,]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  caUs  Cacubuth,  others  Lupinam 
insaniam,  or  Wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves  and  fields  in  the 
night,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  they  are  wolves,  or  some  such  beasts, 
"^tius  and  "Paulus  call  it  a  Itind  of  melancholy;  but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to 
madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of  it  whether  there  be  any  such  disease. 
**Donat  ah  Altomari  saith,  that  he  saw  two  of  them  in  his  time :  "Wierus  tells  a 
story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua  1641,  that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that 
he  was  a  wolf.  He  hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a 
bear;  "Forrestus  confirms  as  much  by  many  examples;  one  amongst  the  rest  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland,  a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  churchyards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and  fearful 
look.    Such  belike,  or  little  better,  were  kkig  Pretus' '^  daughters,  that  thought 


'^PI«riaa«  medJcl  nno  compleza  pentringnnt  bot 
Snot  morbot,  quod  ex  eadem  caura  oriantur,  quodque 
Bnfnhodiae  at  modo  toltim  distent,  et  alter  fradoi  ad 
alicraoi  ezietat.  Jason  Pratena.  ^Uh.  Med. 

*Fars.  Banks  roPii  Tidetar.  Minsanus  est,  qui 

■tate  debka,  et  tempore  debtto  per  se,  non  momenta- 
ct  ftfaeem*  ni  vini,  solani,  Hyosc/ami,  sed  con- 


firmatam  babet  Impotentiam  bene  operandi  eirca  In- 
teUectom.  lib.  %  de  intellectlone.  •>  Of  which  read 
FubIIx  Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienatione.  "  Lib. 
0.  cap.  11.  «  Lib.  3.  cap.  IS.  •*  Cap.  9.  Art. 

med.  *I>e  prsstic.  Dcroonnm,  I.  3.  cap.  91. 

«  Obserrat.  lib.  10.  de  morbis  cerebri,  cap.  19.  f'  Hii*- 
pocratei  Ub.  de  lasaoia. 
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themselves  kine.  And  Nebachadnezflur  in  Daniel,  as  some  interpreters  hold,  was 
only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  perhaps  gave  occasion  to 
that  bold  assertion  of  "Pliny,  ^  some  men  were  turned  into  wolves  in  his  time,  and 
from  wolves  to  men  again :"  and  to  that  fiible  of  Pausanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten 
yean  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his  former  shape :  to  "Ovid's  tale  of  Lycaon, 
&c.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of  this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read 
Austin  in  his  18tfa  book  dt  CioUaU  Dei^  cap.  5.  Mizaldus^  eenL  5.  77.  Sckenkiusj 
lib,  1.  BUdesheim,  spiceL  2.  de  Mania.  Farrestus  lib.  10.  de  morlns  cerehrL  Ohms 
Magnm,  Vincentlus^  Bellaviccnsisy  spec.  meL  lib.  31.  c.  122.  Pierius,  Bodine, 
Zuinger,  Zeilger,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  &c  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna,  trou- 
bleth  men  most  in  February,  and  ia  now-a-days  frequent  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
according  to  "Heumius.  Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in  Livonia.  They  lie 
hid  most  part  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  barking,  howling,  at  graves  and 
deserts ;  *'m  they  have  usuaUy  hollow  eyes,  scabbed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and 
pale,"  "saith  ^tomarus;  he  gives  a  reason  there  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  sets 
down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kkid  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which  comes  by 
the  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching,  saith  "  Aur«^anus ;  touching,  or  smelling 
alone  sometimes  as  *^Sckenkius  proves,  and  is  incident  to  many  other  creatures  as 
well  as  men :  so  called  because  the  parties  aflected  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water, 
or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad  dog  in  it  And  which  is  more  wonder- 
fid  ;  fiiough  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this  malady  they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than 
drink :  "Caelius  Aurelianus,  an  ancient  writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  Hydro- 
phobia be  a  passion  of  the  body  or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain :  the 
cause,  poison  that  comes  from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  conn 
sumes  all  the  moisture  in  the  body.  "Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  died  so  mad ; 
and  being  cut  up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To 
such  as  are  so  aflected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  days  after  they  are  bitten, 
to  some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  days  afrer :  commonly  saith  Heumius,  they 
begin  to  mve,  fly  water  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  &ce,  about  twenty 
days  afler  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  meantime)  to  lie  awake,  to  be  pen- 
sive, sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  ML  into  a  swoon,  and  often- 
times fits  of  the  fidling  sickness.  ''Some  say,  little  things  like  whelps  will  be  seen 
in  their  urine.  If  any  g[  these  signs  appear,  they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times 
these  symptoms  will  not  appear  till  six  or  seven  months  after,  saith  "Codronchus ; 
and  sometimes  not  till  seven  or  eight  years,  as  Guianerius ;  twelve  as  Albertus ;  six 
or  eight  months  after,  as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great  lawyer  died  of  it :  an  Au- 
gustine friar,  and  a  woman  in  Delft,  that  were  "Forrestus  patients,  were  miserably 
c<msumed  with  it  The  common  cure  in  the  country  (for  such  at  least  as  dweU 
near  the  sea-side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ;  some  use  charms : 
every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.  But  the  best  cure  to  be  had  in  such  cases, 
is  from  the  most  approved  physicians;  they  that  will  read  of  them,  may  consult 
with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  c.  37,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  Gapivaccius,  Forrestus,  Scken- 
kius,  and  before  all  others  Codronchus  an  Italiim,  who  hath  lately  written  two  ex- 
quisite books  on  the  subject  ^ 

Ckonu  sancti  Fitt,  or  St.  Vitua^s  dance ;  the  hscivious  dance,  '"Paracelsus  calls  it, 
because  they  that  are  taken  from  it,  can  do  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or 
cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the  parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  St  Vitus 
for  help,  and  after  they  had  danced  there  awhile,  they  were  'certainly  freed.  ^Tis 
strange  to  hear  how  long  they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms, 
tables ;  even  great  bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will 
dance  so  long  that  they  can  stir  neither  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  deaa. 
One  in  red  clothes  they  cannot  abide.  Music  above  all  things  they  love,  and  there- 
fore magistrntes  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and  some  lusty 
sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.    This  disease  Imth  been  very  coounon  ia 


*  Lib.  8.  cap.  n.  Hominei  Interdam  Inpof  ferl ;  ct 
eootra.  M  Met.  lib.  1.  nCap.  daMan.  «UI- 
ccrata  enum,  ■hia  iwia  adest  finniodlea,  pallldL  llDgna 
alcca.  "Cap.  0.  art.  Hydroohobia.  "Lib.  3. 

cap.  9.  Mlib.  7.  da  Vaoenif.  "Lib.  S.  cap. 


19.  de  morble  acntli.  "  Spkel.  S.  f  Bckenkiaa^ 
7  lib.  de  Veneoli.  •*  Lib.  de  Hydrophobia.  •*  Ob. 
lerrat.  lib.  10.  25.  wLaecfvain  Choream.  To.  4. 

de  morbif  amentiam.  Tract  1.  >  Xventa  at  pla* 

rimnjB  rem  ipeain  comprobaate. 
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Geimany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of  'Sckenkios,  and  Paracelsus  in  his  book 
of  Madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he  hath  cured  of  it  Felix 
PUUenu  de  mentis  aUetuU.  cap.  3,  reports  of  a  woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that 
danced  a  whole  month  together.  The  Arabians  call  it  a  kind  of  palsy.  Bodine  in 
his  6th  book  de  Repub,  cap.  1,  speaks  of  this  infirmity;  Monavius  in  his  last  epistle 
to  Scolcizius,  and  in  another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy,  is  that  demonaical  (if  I  may  so  call  it) 
obsession  or  possession  of  deyik,  which  rlaterus  and  othen  would  have  to  be  pie« 
tematuFsl :  stupend  thinss  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures,  contortions, 
ftsting,  prophesying,  speiudng  lanraiges  ^ey  were  never  taught,  &c.  Dfany  strange 
stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some  will  not  lulow,  (for  Deacon  and 
Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pro  and  eon.)  I  voluntarily  omit 

'Fuschius,  Institut,  lib.  3.  sec.  1.  cop.  11,  Felix  Plater,  ^Laurentius,  add  to  these 
another  fury  that  proceeds  from  love,  and  another  from  study,  another  divine  or  re- 
ligious fury ;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy ;  of  all  which  I  will 
s^ak  'apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

SuBSBCT.  y^^-Melancholy  in  Dispositian^  improperly  so  called^  E^vocaiions. 

Melakcholt,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourae,  is  either  in  disposition  or 
habit  In  disposition,  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  goes  and  comes  up^n 
every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief,  passion,  or  per- 
turbation of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or  thought,  which  causeth 
anjgoish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit,  any  ways  opposite  to  pleasure, 
mffth,  joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in  us,  or  a  dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and 
improper  sense,  we  call  him  melancholy  that  is  dull,  sad,  sour,  lumpish,  ill  disposed, 
solitary,  any  way  moved,  or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions, 
'no  man  living  is  free,  no  stoic,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so 
generous,  so  godly,  so  divine,  thsi  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but 
more  or  less,  some  time  or  other  he  feeb  the  smart  of  it  Melancholy  in  this  sense 
is  the  character  of  mortality.  "^^Man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  fuU  of  trouble."  Zeno,  Gato,  Socrates  himself,  whom  'iEUian  so  highly 
CiHnmencls  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  ^  nothing  could  disturb  him,  but  going  out, 
and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same  serenity  of  countenance,  what  misenr 
soever  heM  him,"  (if  we  may  believe  Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented  with 
it  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom  *  Valerius  gives  instance  ot  all  happiness,  ^  the  most  for- 
tunate man  then  living,  bom  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage, 
a  proper  man  of  person,  well  qualified,  healthful,  rich,  honourable,  a  senator,  a  con^ 
sul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,"  &c.  yet  this  man  was  not  void  of 
melancholy,  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  ^Polycrates  Samius,  that  flung  his  ring 
into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  oiscontent'with  othen,  and  had  it 
miiaeulously  restored  to  him  again  shortly  after,  by  a^h  taken  as  he  angled,  was 
not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can  cure  himself;  the  very  gods 
had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their  own  "poets  put  upon  them.  In 
general,  ^^  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life,  sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tem- 
pestuous, and  serene ;  as  in  a  rose,  flowera  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  tempe- 
rate summer  sometimes,  a  hard  winter,  a  drought,  and  then  again  pleasant  showera : 
so  is  our  life  intermixed  with  joys,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies :  Inoicem  cedufU 
dolor  et  voluptas,  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

M  **  medio  da  fonte  lep6ram 

Surglt  ABiArl  aliquid,  in  Iptis  florlbof  angat." 

^  Evoi  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow,"  (as  ^  Solomon  holds) :  even  in  the 


"lib.  Leap,  da  Vaslm.  'Cap.  S.  da  maotia 

alieMl.  «Cap.  4.  da  mel.  •PART.  3. 

*  Da  q«o  ]ionia«  aeeurftaa,  da  quo  aartom  gaodlum  1 
qaocvMnu  ae  eoBTeitit,  In  tarranla  faboa  amarltndi- 
■ea  nmA  taiTeiilat.  Aug.  In  Paal.  viil.  9.  t  Job.  I. 
14.  •Oval  tcipof  Socratam  aodam  Tnltn  Tidarl, 
•Iva  doBiiia  redlratt  alve  dono  agradaratur.  'lib. 
7.  cap.  1.  Nm.tum  la  lloraBtlaataBa  totlua  orbto  clritata, 
pamtlbaa,  eorporaa  Tlraa  liabatt  at  raris- 
-    -  -  '    azorem  coofplcoim,  pndleania 


ftBllcai  llbaroa.  eoofulara  decni,  aaqaaataa  trlnrapboa, 
4be.  MJEllan.  u  Homar.  Iliad.  "lipalua, 
cant.  9.  ap.  4A,  m  eolnm,  ale  noa  bomlnai  ■omoa :  illad 
ax  latarrallo  nablboa  obdaeltmr  at  obaenrator.  In 
roaario  florea  aplnia  intannlxtl.  Vita  alnilia  aarl, 
udttm  modo,  andnm,  tampaataa,  aaranltaa :  Ita  vicaa 
raram  innt,  pnsmla  faudlia,  at  aaqnacaa  enra.  >*  Lu- 
eratlna,  L  4.  11S4.  MFrov.  xif.  IS.   Estramiim 

gaadU  Inctaa  occnpat. 


M  JtkhmeMff  in  DiMpomdon.  [PtotLSacl. 

midst  of  an  oor  feasting  and  jollitjri  as  'Austin  infen  in  his  Com.  on  the  ilstPsahn^ 
there  is  grief  and  discontent  Inier  delidoM  semper  ahquid  eavi  na$  drangttlai^  for 
a  pint  of  honey  thon  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gall,  for  a  dram  of  pleasure  a 
pound  of  pain,  for  an  inch  ct  mirth  an  eil  (^moan;  as  ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  mise- 
ries encompass  our  life.  And  it  is  most  absnid  and  ridicnlons  for  any  mortal  man 
to  look  for  a  peipetnal  tenure  of  happiness  in  his  life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and 
pleasant,  but  it  hath  "some  bitterness  in  it, some  complaining,  some  grudging;  it  is 
all  yArnvfOoBpory  a  mixed  pessi(Hi,and  l&e  a  chequer  table  black  and  white:  men,fim>i- 
lies,  cities,  haTe  their  faUs  and  wanes ;  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartOes  and  oppo- 
sitions. We  are  not  here  as  those  angels,  celestial  powen  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon, 
to  finish  our  course  without  all  ofience,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many 
ages :  but  subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupted,  toMed  and  tumbled  up  and 
down,  canied  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each 
slender  occasion,  '^  uncertain,  britde,  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  ''^  And  he 
that  knows  not  this  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world  (as  one 
condoles  our  time),  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where  with  a  reciprocalty, 
pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a  ring."  Exi  e  mundoj 
get  thee  gone  hence  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it;  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to 
arm  thyself  with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to  ^  oppose  thyself  unto  it,  to  sufier 
afiliction  as  a  good  soldier  of  Christ ;  as  ''Paul  adviseth  constantly  to  bear  it  But 
forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace  this  good  council  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but 
rather  as  so  many  brute  beasts  give  away  to  their  passion,  voluntary  subject  and 
precipitate  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  su^  their  souls 
to  be  overcome  by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits,  and  ^  many  afiects 
contemned  (as  "Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.  Even  as  one  distillation,  not  yet 
grown  to  custom,  makes  a  coi^h ;  but  continual  and  inveterate  causeth  a  consump- 
tion of  the  lungs ;"  so  do  these  our  melancholy  provocations :  and  according  as  the 
humour  itself  is  intended,  or  remitted  in  men,  as  then:  temperature  of  body,  or  ra- 
tional soul  is  better  able  to  make  resistance ;  so  are  they  more  or  less  afiected.  For 
that  which  is  but  a  fiea-biting  to  one,  causeth  insufierable  torment  to  another ;  and 
which  one  by  his  singular  moderation,  and  well-composed  carriage  can  happily  over^ 
come,  a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain,  but  upon  every  small  occasion  of  miscon- 
ceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  humour,  &c.  (if  solitary,  or  idle) 
yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion  hindered,  his 
sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his  hypochondries  misafiected ; 
wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and  he  hunself  overcome  with  melancholy. 
As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for  debt,  if  once  in  the  gaol,  eveiy  creditor  will 
bring  his  action  against  him,  and  there  likely  hold  him.  If  any  discontent  seize 
upon  a  patient,  in  an  instant  dl  other  perturbations  (for — qud  data  porta  ruunt)  will 
set  upon  him,  and  then  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose  he  droops  and  pines 
away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy  itself.  So  that 
as  me  philosophers  make  *  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  make  eighty- 
eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely  seized  with  it,  or  have  been 
plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or  waded  deeper  into  it  But  all  these 
melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at  first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing 
over  those  whom  they  seize  on  for  the  time;  yet  these  fits  I  say,  or  men  affected, 
are  but  improperly  so  called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by 
some  objects  they  are  moved.  This  melancholy  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  a  habit, 
mosbus  sonHeus^  or  chromcus^  a  chronic  or  continuate  disease,  a  settled  humour,  as 
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"AunUums  aond  **ollien  caD  it,  not  emnt,  bat  fixed;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing, 
ao  DOW  beingr  (pleasant,  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 
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SuBSSCT.  If^Digremsn  of  AnaUmg. 

Betorb  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to  discourse 
bither  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  understanding  of  that  which  is  to 
follow',  l>ecause  many  hard  words  will  oflen  occur,  as  myrache,  hypocondries, 
emrods,  Slc,  imagination,  reason,  humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  chylus,  pituita ;  which  by  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived, 
what  they  axe,  how  cited,  and  to  what  end  they  serve.    And  besides,  it  may  perad* 
venture  give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  further  into 
this  most  excellent  subject,  and  thereupon  with  that  royal  ''prophet  to  prabe  God, 
{^  for  a  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously  wrought")  that  have 
tune  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in  all  other  wondly  businesses, 
as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep  and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hawk, 
hound,  horse,  &e.    But  for  such  matters  as  concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves, 
they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ;  they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are, 
how  combined,  of  what  parts  and  faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a 
dog.  And  what  can  be  more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  *Melancthon  well  inveighs) 
^  man  for  a  man  not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own  body,  espe- 
cially since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  health,  and 
information  of  his  manners  T^   To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to  peruse 
those  elaborate  works  of  ''Gralen,  Bauhines,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius,  Laurentius^ 
Rexnelinus,  Sec,  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin ;  or  that  which  sonie  of  our 
industrious  countrymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue,  not  Ions  since,  as  that 
translation  of  "Columbus  and  ^^Microcosmographia,  in  thirteen  books,  I  have  made 
this  brief  digression.    Also  because  *°  Wecker,  '^Melancthon,  Teroelius,  Tuschius, 
and  those  tmiions  Tracts  de  AmmA  (which  have  more  compendiously  handled  and 
irritten  of  this  matter,)  are  not  at  all  times  ready  to  be  had,  to  give  them  some  small 
taste,  or  notice  of  the  rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 

SuBSECT.  IIw-*-2>toui(m  of  the  Body^  Humours^  Spirits, 

Qp  the  parts  of  the  body  there  may  be  many  divisions :  the  most  approved  is  that 
of  ^  LanrentiuB,  out  of  Hippocrates :  which  is,  into  parts  contained,  or  containing. 
Contained,  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Mmnaura.]  A  humour  is  a  liqmd  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  comprehended  id 
it,  for  the  preservation  of  it ;  and  is  either  innate  or  bom  with  us,  or  adventitious 
and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate,  is  daily  supplied  by  nourishment,  which 
some  cidl  cambium,  and  make  those  secondary  humours  of  ros  and  gluten  to  main- 
tain it :  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary  humours,  coming  and  pro- 
ceeding from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which  means  chylus  is  excluded. 
Some  Oivide  them  into  profitable  and  excrementitious.  But  *  Crato  out  of  Hippo- 
crates will  have  all  four  to  be  juice,  and  not  excrements,  without  which  no  living 
creature  can  be  sustained :  which  four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass 
of  blood,  yet  they  have  their  several  afiections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  one  another,  and  firom  those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humours,  as 
If  elanethon  calls  them. 

BIootiL]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the  miseraic 
'vtans,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  m  the  liver,  whose  office 
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96  Simihr  Parti.  [Part  1.  See.  1. 

is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  eolonr,  bring  disponed  by  Ae 
Teins  through  every  part  of  it  <&d  firom  it  spirits  are  first  begotten  in  the  heart, 
which  afterwards  by  the  arteries  are  conunnnicated  to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  eold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder  part  of 
the  chylus  ^or  white  juice  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the  stomach,)  in  the 
liver;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body,  which  as  the 
tongue  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over  diy. 

Choler,  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  chylus,  and 
gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to  the  expelling 
of  excrements. 

Melancholy.]  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sour,  begotten  of  the 
more  feculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  puiged  from  the  spleen^  is  a  bridle  to  the 
other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them  in  the  blood,  and  nourish- 
ing' the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some  analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and 
to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum^  Skoeat^  Tears.]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  which  is  the 
matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  third  concoction,  sweat 
and  tears. 

Spirits.]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtOe  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the  blood,  and 
the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions ;  a  common  tie  or  medium 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  as  "  Paracelsus,  a  fourth 
soul  of  itself.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  those  spirits  to  be  the  heart,  be- 
gotten there;  and  aflerward  conveyed  to  the  brain,  they  take  another  nature  to 
them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  according  to  the  three  principal  parts, 
brain,  heart,  liver ;  natural,  vital,  animaL  The  natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and 
thence  dispersed  through  the  veins,  to  perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital 
spirits  are  made  in  the  heart  of  the  natural,  which  by  the  arteries  are  transported  to 
all  the  other  parts :  if  the  spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swoon- 
ing. The  animal  spirits  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  difiused  by 
the  nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  alL 

SuBSECT.  III^ — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  Parts.]  Contaiicing  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substance,  are 
either  homogeneal  or  heterogenod,  similar  or  dissimilar;  so  Aristotle  divides  them, 
lib.  1,  cap.  1,  de  Hist.  Animal.;  Laurentius^  cap.  20,  lib.  1.  Similar,  or  homogeneal, 
are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into  parts  of  the  same  nature,  as 
water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical,  some  fleshy  or  carnal.  '^Spermati- 
cal  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten  of  the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  liga- 
ments, membranes,  nerves,  arteries,  veins,  skins,  fibres  or  string  fat 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed,  to 
strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts :  some  say  there  be  304,  some  307,  or  313  in 
inan's  body.    They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  ia  a  substance  sofler  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible,  and 
serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

.  Ligaments  are  they  Uuit  tie  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bones,  with 
their  subserving  tendons :  membranes^  office  is  to  cover  the  rest 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within ;  they  pro- 
ceed from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion.  Of  these 
some  be  harder,  some  softer ;  the  softer  serve  the  senses,  and  there  be  seven  pair  of 
them.  The  fint  be  the  optic  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  the  second  move  the  eyes ; 
the  third  pair  serve  for  Uie  tongue  to  taste;  the  fourth  pair  for  the  taste  in  the 
palate ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears ;  the  sixth  pair  is  most  ample,  and  runs  almost 
over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the  tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve 
for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceeding  from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom 
there  be  thuly  combinations,  seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  he 

Jb'teries.'\  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  dun  to  convey  the  vital 
spirit ;  to  aiscem  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalius  the  anatomist  was  wont 

«  Spiritalif  ut/mtu  *  LaweBtiiii^  cap.  10^  Ub.  l..AMt 


Heiutl.  Sobs.  4.']  DimmOar  PmiB.  Vf 

to  ent  up  men  alive.  'They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  principally 
two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta  and  venosa :  aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the 
other,  which  serve  the  whole  hody ;  the  other  goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  air  to 
icfingerale  the  heart 

Feias.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  ronnd,  like  pipes,  arising  from  the  liver,  canying 
blood  and  natural  spirits ;  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be  two  chief,  Vtna 
porta  and  Vena  cava^  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated.  That  Vena  porta  is  a  vein 
coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving  those  meseraical  veins,  by  whom 
he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and  guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The 
other  derives  blood  from  the  liver  to  nourish  all  the  other  dispersed  members.  The 
blanches  of  that  Vena  porta  are  the  meseraical  and  hsemorrhoides.  The  branches 
of  the  cava  are  inward  or  outward.  Inward,  seminal  or  emulgent  Outward,  in  the 
head,  anns,  feet,  Sec,  and  have  several  names. 

FUt^^  Faty  Flesh^  Fibne  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through  the 
wh<^e  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several  uses. 
Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick  and  uno« 
tious  matter  of  the  blood.  The  ^  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  culieulum^  or  a  little 
skin  under  it    Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the  congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV.— J^isnmtZar  Parts.     ^ 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental,  and  they  be 
inward  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward  or  backward :— > 
forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  sktdl,  face,  forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  8lc.,  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypocondries, 
navel,  groin,  flaiik,  &c. ;  backward,  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides, 
loins,  hipbones,  os  eacrHtm^  buttocks,  &c.  Or  joints,  arms,  hands,  feet,  legs,  thighs, 
knees,  &c.  Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known, 
I  have  carelessly  repeated,  eaque  pracipua  et  grandhra  tantUm ;  quod  reliquum  ex 
hhris  de  animd  qui  volet^  aecipiat. 

Inward  organical  parts,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and  have 
several  names,  functions,  and  divisions ;  but  that  of  ^'Laurentius  is  most  notable,  into 
noble  or  ignoble  parts.    Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal  parts^  to  which  all  the 
rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve— brain,  heart,  liver ;  according  to  whose  site,  three 
regions,  or  a  threefold  division,  is  made  of  the  whole  body.    As  first  of  the  head,  in 
which  the  animal  organs  are  contained,  and  brain  itself,  which  by  his  nerves  give 
sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and  is,  as  it  Were,  a  privy  counsellor  and  chancellor 
to  the  heart    The  second  region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart 
as  king  keeps  his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body. 
The  third  region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a  Legat  d  laterCy 
tritii  the  rest  of  those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expelling 
af  excrements.     This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by  the  midriff  or 
diaphragms,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ^  some  into  three  concavities  or  regions, 
upper,  middle,  and  lower.    The  upper  of  the  hypocondries,  in  whose  right  side  is 
the  liver,  the  left  the  spleen ;  from  which  is  denominated  hypochondriacal  melan- 
choly.    The  second  of  the  navel  and  flanks,  divided  from  the  firet  by  the  rim.    The 
last  of  the  water  course,  which  is  again  subdivided  into  three  other  parts.    The  Ara- 
bians make  two  parts  of  this  region,  Epigastrium  and  Hypogastrium^  upper  or  lower. 
Epigastrium  they  call  Mirach^  from  whence  comes  Mirachialia  Melancholia,  some- 
times mentioned  of  them.    Of  these  several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart ;  and 
first  of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

De  AnimA. — The  Lower  Region,  Natural  Organs!\  But  you  that  are  readers  in 
the  meantime,  ^^  Suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majes- 
tical  palace  (as  ^  Melancthon  saith),  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the  singular 
art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator.  And  it  is  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright.'^    The  parts  of  this  region,  which 
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ac  sacrarium  quoddam  Toa  duel  putetit,  dtc.    Saavli 
et  tttilif  cognitlob 


98  Jtnalamif  of  the  Bodjf.  [P«rtl.  Sec.  1 

present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and  view,  are  such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or 
generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the  first  or  second  concoction;  as  the 
cesophagus  or  gullet,  which 'brings  meat  and  drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventri- 
cle or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the  midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the 
midrifi^  the  kitchen,  as  it  were,  of  the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat 
into  chylus.  It  hath  two  mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  some- 
times taken  for  the  stomach  itself;  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calb  it)  is 
named  Pylorus.  This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  KauU,  called  omentum ; 
which  some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From  the 
stomach  to  the  very  fundament  are  produced  the  guts,  or  intestina,  which  serve  a  little 
to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excrements.  They  are  di- 
vided into  small  and  great,  by  x^ason  of  their  site  and  substance,  slender  or  thicker : 
the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is  next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve 
inches  long,  saith  ^Fuschius.  Jejunum,  or  empty  gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which 
hath  many  meseraic  veins  annexed  to  it,  which  ieke  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver 
from  it  Uion  the  third,  which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest 
to  receive,  keep,  and  distribute  tlie  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are 
three,  the  blind  gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having 
one  mouth,  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and  con- 
veys them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements  pass 
not  away  too  fast :  the  right  gut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements  to  the  funda- 
ment, whose  lower  part  is  boimd  up  with  certain  muscles  called  sphincters,  that  the 
excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such  time  as  a  man  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  stooL  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  b  situated  the  mesenterium  or  midriff,  composed 
of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  fat,  serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these 
parts  serve  tlie  first  concoction.  To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the 
good  nourishment  or  expelling  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour 
to  congealed  blood,  tlie  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypercondry,  in  figure 
like  to  a  half-moon — Generosum  memhrum  Melancthon  styles  it,  a  generous  part ;  it 
serves  to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of-  the  body.  The  excre- 
ments of  it  are  either  choleric  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey. 
The  gall  placed  in  tlie  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to  it :  the  spleen,  melan- 
choly ;  which  is  situate  on  the  lefl  side,  over  against  the  liver,  a  spungy  matter,  that 
draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  virtue,  and  feeds  upon  it,  conveying  the 
rest  to  the  bottom  of,  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  else  to  the  guts  as  an  ex- 
crement. That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expuigate  by  those  emulgent  veins 
and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous  moisture  from  the  blood ;  the  two 
ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which,  by  reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is 
apt  to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck  and  bottom  :  the  bottom  holds  the  water, 
the  neck  is  constringed  with  a  muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  run- 
ning out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one ;  which, 
because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  RegiarL]  Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which  compre- 
hends the  vital  faculties  and  parts ;  which  (as  I  have  said)  ia  separated  from  the 
lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midri^  which  is  a  skin  consisting  of  many  nerves, 
men^branes ;  and  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instrument  of  laughing.  There  is 
also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews,  which  covereth  the  whole  chest  within, 
and  is  called  pleura,  the  seat  of  the  disease  called  pleurisy,  when  it  is  inflamed ;  some 
add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed  Mediastinus,  which  divides  the  chest  into  two 
parts',  right  and  led ;  of  this  region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat 
and  fountain  of  life,  of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse  and  respiration — the  sun  of  our 
body,  the  king  and  sole  commander  of  it — the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and 
afl^tions.  Primum  vivens^  uliimum  moriensj  it  lives  first,  £es  last  in  all  creatures. 
Of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ;  a  part  worthy  of  ^ad- 
miration, that  can  yield  such  variety  of  aflfections,  by  whose  motion  it  is  dilated  or 
contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  hiunours  in  the  body.    As  in  sorrow,  melan- 

**  Lib.  1.  cap.  12.  Mct.  5.  'Hce  rei  eit  pivci-  |  cietor  cor,  quod  omnei  retriftei  et  Ictts  itatim  corte 

pQ«  digna  admlntionc,  quodtaau  aJfiBctttaai  ▼irtout*  >  f^rlnnt  et  movent. 
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eholy;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  outwardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it 
in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot.  This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole 
member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks  right  and  left  The  right  is  like  the 
moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other  part,  and  receives  blood  from  Vena  cavoj 
distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs  to  nourish  them ;  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to 
engender  spirits.  The  left  creek  hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life, 
which,  as  a  torch  doth  oil,  draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire  *,  and 
as  fire  in  a  torch,  so  are  spirits  in  the  blood ;  and  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it 
sends  vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  air  from  the  lungs  by  that  artery  wKich 
b  called  venosa ;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels,  the  right  two  veins,  the  left 
two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  and  fractuous  ears,  which  serve  them  both ; 
the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  air,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs  is  a  thin  spungy 
part,  like  an  ox  hoof,  (saith  ^Femelius)  the  town-clerk  or  crier,  (^one  terms  it)  the 
instrament  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed  to  the  heart,  to  express  their 
thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of  voice,  is  manifest,  in  that  no  crea- 
ture can  speak,  or  utter  any  voice,  which  wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the 
instrament  of  respiration,  or  breathing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending 
air  unto  it,  by  the  venosal  artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  tliat  aspera 
arteriiif  which  consists  of  many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  air  at  the 
nose  and  mouth,  and  by  it  likewise  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain,  which 
is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  engendered  of  the  purest  part  of  seed  and 
spirits,  included  by  mtoy  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or  brain  pan ;  and  it  is 
the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling-house  and  seat  of  the  soul,  the 
habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgment,  reason,  and  in  which  man  is  most  like 
unto  God ;  and  therefore  nature  hath  covered  it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two 
skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is  called  dura  mater^  or  meninx,  the  other  pia 
mater.  The  dura  mater  is  next  to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and 
protects  the  brain.  When  this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  * 
membrane,  the  next  and  immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but 
entering  into  it  The  brain  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part ; 
the  fore  part  is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect 
of  it  This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles, 
which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 
heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions  of  the 
soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  are  three — ^right,  lef^  and  middle.  The  right  and 
left  answer  to  their  site,  and  beget  animal  spirits ;  if  they  be  any  way  hurt,  sense 
and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse  and  cavity  of  them 
both,  and  hath  two  passages--«the  one  to  receive  pituita,  and  the  other  extends  itself 
to  the  fourth  creek ;  in  this  they  place  imagination  and  cogitation,  and  so  the  three 
ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used.  The  fourth  creek  behind  the  head 
is  common  to  the  cerebel  or  little  brain,  and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  last  and 
most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which  receives  the  animal  spirits  from  the  other  ventricles, 
and  conveys  them  to  the  marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the 
memory  is  seated. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties, 

According  to  ^Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  ivtcxcVca,  perfecHo  et  aciua 
primus  corporis  organici,  vilam  hahentis  in  potentia :  the  perfection  or  first  act  of  an 
organical  body,  having  power  of  life,  which  most  ^  philosophere  approve.  But  many 
doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  distinction,  and  subordinate  faculties  of 
it  For  the  essence  and  particular  knowledge,  of  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be 
it  of  man  or  beast)  to  discern,  as  '^Aristotle  himself,  ^'TuUy,  "Picus  Mirandula, 
"Tolet,  and  other  Neoteric  philosophere  confess,: — ^^  We  can  underatand all  things 

^  Ptayiio.  1. 1.  c.  8.  «  Ut  orator  refi :  ile  polmo 
Yocto  iMimmentam  anntetitnr  cordi,  fce.  HeUnali. 
•  De  aalm.  e.  1.  «8caUg.  oxerc.  907.  Tolet.  tn 
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l^  her,  but  what  she  is  we  cannot  apprehend.''  Some  therefore  make  one  souly 
divided  into  three  principal  faculties ;  others,  three  distinct  souls.  Which  question 
of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Ficolomineus  and  ZabareL  ^Paracelsus  will 
have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  grand  faculties  a  spiritual  soul :  which  opinion  of 
his,  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  sensu  rerum^  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and 
prove,  because  carcasses  bleed  at  the  sifht  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  such  aigu- 
ments:  And  *'some  again,  one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  di^ring  only  in 
oigans ;  and  that  beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some  defect  of 
organs,  not  in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all 
in  every  part;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  amongst  the  rest.  The  ''com- 
mon division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties — ^vegetal,  sensitive,  and 
rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kinds  of  living  creatures — ^vegetal  plants,  sensi- 
ble beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties  are  distinguished  and 
connected,  Humano  ingerdo  inaccessumvidetur^  is  beyond  human  capacity,  as  ''Tau- 
rellus,  PhOip,  Flavins,  and  otliers  suppose.  The  inferior  may  be  alone,  but  the 
superior  cannot  subsist  without  the  other;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational 
both;  which  are  contained  in  it  (saith "Aristotle)  lU  triganus  in  Utrag<moy  as  a  tri- 
angle in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  S(ml^  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined  to  be  ^  a 
substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  augmented,  and  begets 
another  like  unto  itself.''  In  which  definition,  three  several  operations  are  specific^ — 
altriz,  auctrix,  procreatriz ;  the  first  is  ^nutrition,  whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat, 
drink,  and  the  like ;  his  omm  the  liver  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or 
sap.  His  office  is  to  turn  we  nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished, 
which  he  performs  by  natural  heat.  This  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subor- 
dinate functions  or  powera  belonging  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion;  expulsion. 

Attraction^  *' Attraction  is  a  ministering  faculty,  which,  as  a  loadstone  doth  iron, 
draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oil ;  and  this  attractive  power  is 
veiy  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the  root,  as  another  mouth, 
into  the  sap,  as  a  like  stomach. 

ReieiUion\  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  until  such  time 
it  be  concocted ;  for  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body  could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion^  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  for  as  the  flame  of  a  torch 
consumes  oil,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive  matter.  Indiges- 
tion is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natural  heat.  Of  this  digestion  there  be  three 
difierences — ^maturation,  elixation,  assation. 

Matvaration^  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees ;  which  are 
then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  is  opposed 
to  it,  which  gluttons,  epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject  unto,  that  use  no 
exerci^  to  stir  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much  wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

Elixaiion\  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  the  said  natural 
heat,  as  meat  is  boiled  in  a  pot ;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction  is  opposite. 

Assation^  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat ;  his  opposite 
is  semiustulation. 

Order  of  Concoction  four-fold^  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of  diges- 
tion, there  is  a  fourfold  order  of  concoction : — mastication,  or  chewing  in  the  mouth; 
chilification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  tlie  third  is  in  the  liver,  to  turn 
this  chylus  into  blood,  called  sanguification ;  the  last  is  assimulation,  which  is  in 
every  part 

JBspttZsum.]  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expels  all  superfluous 
eKcrements,  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladder,  pores ;  as  by  puig- 
ing,  vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

AugmeniaJtwn.]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so  doth  the 
angmenting  fiiculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  the  vegetal  fiiculy)  to  the  in- 


M  Splritualem  aaifflam  a  reliquii  distinctom  tnetur, 
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creasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long,  broad,  thick,  and  to 
make  it  grow  till  it  come  lo  his  due  proportion  and  perfect  shape ;  which  hath  his 
period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption;  and  that  most  certain,  as  the  poet 
obeenres : — 

**  Stmt  ana  culque  diei,  breve  et  IrreparabUe  tempuM   |        ■*  A  term  of  life  It  set  to  every  roan, 
OnnlbfM  CM  rim," |  WMch  ie  hot  tbort,  and  pate  It  no  one  can." 

GeneratumJ]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  begets  another 
by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  itself,  to  the  peipetual  preservation  of  the  species.  To  this 
faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordinate  operations: — the  first  to  turn  nourishment  into 
seeci)  cLC* 

life  and  Death  eaneomitants  of  the  Vegetal  Faculties,]    Necessary  concomitants 
or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life  and  his  privation,  death.    To  the  preser- 
vation of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though  siccity  and  humidity,  and 
tiiose  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.    This  heat  is  likewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by 
their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c.,  though  not  so  easily  perceived.   In  all  bodies  it  must 
have  radical  ""moisture  to  preserve  it,  that  it  be  not  consumed;  to  which  preservation  . 
onr  clime,  country,  temperature,  and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural 
things  avail  much.    For  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decays,  so  doth  our  life 
itaeu'y  and  if  not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through 
our  own  default,  is  in  the  end  dried  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for 
want  of  matter,  as  a  lamp  for  defect  of  oil  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Cf  the  eensible  Soul. 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  Acuity,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in  dignity, 
as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included  in  it  Tis 
defined  an  ^  Act  of  an  organical  body  by  which  it  lives,  hath  sense,  appetite,  judg- 
ment, breath,  and  motion.^'  His  object  in  general  is  a  sensible  or  passible  quality, 
because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general  organ  is  the  brain,  from  which 
principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived.  This  sensible  soul  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the  apprehensive  power  we  perceive  the 
species  of  sensible  things  present,  or  absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print 
of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the  body  is  outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  anodier ; 
or  inwardly  moved  by  spirits  and  pulse.  The  apprehensive  Acuity  is  subdivided 
into  two  parts,  inward  or  outward.  Outward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hear- 
ing, seeing,  smelling,  tasting,  to  which  you  may  add  Scaliger's  sixth  sense  of  titilla- 
tion,  if  you  please ;  or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according 
to  LuUius.  Inward  are  three— common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Those  Ayb  out- 
ward senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only,  and  such  as  are  present,  as  the 
eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three  of  these  senses  are 
of  conunodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smeU ;  two  of  necessity,  touch,  and  taste,  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive  power  is  active  or  passive.  Active  in 
sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour ;  passive  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by 
the  sun-beams.  According  to  that  axiom,  VisibiU  forte^desiruiL  eensum.^  Or  if  the 
object  be  not  pleasing,  as  a  bad  sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight]  Of  these  ^ve  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the  best,  and' 
that  by  reason  of  his  object,  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once.  By  it  we  leam,  and 
discern  all  things,  a  sense  most  excellent  for  use :  to  the  sight  three  things  are  re- 
quired ;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium.  The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or 
that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and  all  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the 
illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes  from  ^ light,  commonly  called  diaphanum;  for 
in  dark  we  can|)ot  see.  The  oigan  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which  by 
those  optic  nerves,  concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense. 
Between  the  organ  and  object  a  true  distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near,  or 
too  far  off  Many  excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by  philoso- 
phers: as  whether  this  sight  be  caused  iiUra  miUendo^  vel  extra  mittendo^  &c.,  by 
receiving  in  the  vbible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out,  which  Tlato,  **  Plutarch, 

■Vila  coneiatit  In  calido  et  humido.  a**Too  I  actne  pertplcul.    Luoien  ftluce  provenit, lax  aft  in 
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^'HacTobiuB,  ""Lactantins  and  others  dkpote.  And,  besidee,  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
perapectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian,  Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptiata  Porta, 
Goidua  Ubaldua,  Aquiloniua,  &c.,  have  written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing^  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  ^  by  which  we  learn  and  get 
knowledge."  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard ^,  the  medium,  air;  omn, 
the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the  air,  three  things  are  required;  a 
body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ;  the  body  struck,  which  must  be  solid 
and  able  to  resist ;  as  a  bell,  lute-string,  not  wool,  or  sponge ;  the  medium,  the  air; 
which  is  inward,  or  outward ;  the  outward  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body, 
still  strikes  the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which  as  an  exqui* 
site  organ  is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and  struck  upon  by 
certain  small  instruments  like  drumnsticks,  conveys  the  sound  by  a  pair  of  nerves, 
fl^^opriated  to  that  use,  to  the  common  sense,  as  to  a  judge  of  sounds.  There  is 
great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  consult  with 
Boethius  and  other  musicians. 

Smellxngl\  duelling  is  an  ^outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the  nostrils 
drawing  in  air;"  and  of  all  the  rest  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men.  The  organ  in 
the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it :  the  medium  the  air 
to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object,  smell,  arising  from  a  mixed  body  resolved, 
which,  whether  it  be  a  quality,  ftime,  vapour,  or  exhalation,  I  will  not  now  dispute, 
or  of  their  di^rences,  and  how  they  are  caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of  health, 
as  sight  and  hearing,  saith  ""Agellius,  are  of  discipline ;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad 
smells,  as  by  choosing  good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  afl^t  the  body  many 
times,  as  diet  itself. 

2\ute.]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  ^  which  perceives  all  savours  by  the  tongue  and 
palate,  and  ihat  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice."  His  organ  is  the  tongue 
with  his  tasting  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice ;  the  object,  taste,  or  savour, 
which  is  a  qusdity  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the  mixture  of  things  tasted.  Some 
make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter,  sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.,  all  which  sick 
men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by  reason  of  their  organs  misaflbcted. 

Touching^  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as  great  neces- 
sity as  the  odier,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exquisite  in  men,  and  by 
his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any  tactile  quali^.  His  organ  the 
nerves ;  his  object  those  first  qualities,  hot,  dry,  moist,  cold ;  and  those  that  follow 
them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c.  Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philo- 
sophers about  these  iive  senses ;  their  organs,  objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I 
omit 

SuBSECT.  Vn. — Of, ike  Inward  Senses, 

Common  Sense,]  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they  be 
within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasy,  memory.  Their  objects  are  not 
only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to  come,  past, 
absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is  the  judge  or  mode- 
rator of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  diflerences  of  objects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I 
do  not  know  tlut  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear,  but  by  my  common  sense,  who 
judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours :  they  are  but  the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be 
censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  axe  his,  and  all  their  offices  are  his.  The  fore 
part  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Pha$iiasy,]  Phantasy,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  estimative,  or  cogitative, 
(confirmed,  saith  ^Femelius,  by  frequent  meditation,)  is  an  inner  sense  which  doth 
more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense,  of  things  present  or 
absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind  again,  or  making  new  of  his 
own.  In  time  of  sleep  this  faculty  is  free,  and  many  times  conceive  strange,  stu- 
pend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we  commonly  observe.  His  organ  is  the  mid- 
dle cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects  all  the  species  communicated  to  him  by  the  com- 
mon sense,  by  comparison  of  which  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melan- 
choly men  this  fiiculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  oflen  hurts,  producing  many 
p         '  — — — ^ —       , 
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monstioiifl  and  prodigioiM  thing*,  espedally  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 
object,  presented  to  it  from  eommon  sense  or  memory.  In  poets  and  painters  ima* 
gination  forcibly  works,  as  appears  by  their  several  fictions,  antics,  images:  as 
Ovid^  house  of  sleep,  Psyche's  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men  it  is  subject  and 
governed  by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but  in  brutes  it  hath  no  superior,  and  is 
ratio  bnUorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory,]  Memory  lays  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have  brought  in,  and 
records  them  as  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forthcoming  when  they  are  called 
for  by  phantasy  and  reason.  His  object  is  the  same  with  phantasy,  his  seat  and 
organ  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Aftctions  of  the  Senses,  sleep  and  waking.]  The  aflections  of  these  senses  an 
sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  ^  Sleep  is  a  rest  or  binding  of 
the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the  preservation  of  body  and 
soul''  (as  ^'  Scaliger  defines  it) ;  for  when  the  common  sense  resteth,  the  outward 
senses  rest  also.  The  phantasy  alone  is  free,  and  his  conunander  reason :  as  appears 
by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which  are  of  diven  kinds,  natural,  divine,  demoniacal,  &c., 
which  vary  according  to  humours,  diet,'  actions,  objects,  &c.,  of  which  Artemidorus, 
Cardanus,  and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes. 
This  Utigatioa  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being  stopped 
by  which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapours  arising  out  of  the 
stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be  conveyed.  When  these 
vapoors  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the  spirits  perform  their  accustomed 
duties :  so  that  ^  waking  is  the  action  and  motion  of  the  senses,  which  the  spirits 
dispersed  over  all  parts  cause." 

SuBSECT.  VIII. — Of  the  Mooing  Faculty, 

Appetite.]  This  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul,  which 
causeth  all  those  inward  and  outward  animal  motions  in  the  body.  It  is  divided 
into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite,  and  of  moving  from  place  to  place.  This 
of  appetite  is  threefold,  so  some  will  have  it ;  natural,  as  it  signifies  any  such  incli- 
nation, as  of  a  stone  to  fidl  downward,  and  such  actions  as  retention,  expulsion, 
which  depend  not  on  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as  the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink ;  hun« 
ger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  conunon  to  men  and  brutes.  Voluntary,  the  third,  or 
intellective,  which  commands  the  other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at 
least  should  be,  but  for  the  most  part  is  captivated  and  overruled  by  them;  and  men 
are  led  like  beasts  by  sense,  giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts. 
For  by  this  appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses 
shall  approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil  r  his  object  being  good  or  evil,  the 
one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he  rejecteth ;  according  to  that  aphorism.  Omnia  appe^ 
tunt  bonum,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming  good.  This  power 
is  inseparable  from  sense,  for  where  sense  is,  there  are  likewise  pleasure  and  pain. 
His  oi^gan  is  the  same  with  the  conunon  sense,  and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or 
inclinations,  concupiscible  or  hascible:  or  (as  ^one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger 
invading,  or  impugning.  Concupiscible  covets  always  pleasant  and  delightsome 
things,  and  abhors  that  which  is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant.  Irascible,  ""quasi 
aversans  per  iram  et  odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.  All  afiections 
and  perturbations  arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which,  although  the  stoics  make 
light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  good  afiections  are  caused  by 
some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and  if  present,  they  procure  joy,  which  dilates  the 
heart,  and  preserves  the  body :  if  absent,  they  cause  hope,  love,  desire,  and  concu- 
piscence. The  bad  are  simple  or  mixed :  simple  for  some  bad  object  present,  as 
sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates  the  soul,  subverts  the  gooa  estate  of 
the  body,  hindering  all  the  operations  of  it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times 
death  itself;  or  fature,  as  fear.  Out  of  these  two  arise  those  mixed  afiections  and 
passions  of  anger,  which  is  a  desire  of  revenge ;  hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger ; 

zeal,  which  is  ofiended  with  him  who  hurts  that  he  loves ;  and  iHixatfaxaxUh  a  com 
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pound  aflection  of  joy  and  hate,  when  we  rejoice  at  other  men^e  mischief^  and  are 
grieved  at  their  prosperity;  pride,  self-love,  enmlation,  envy,  shame,  &c^  of  which 
elsewhere. 

Moving  Jrom  place  to  plaee^  la  a  faculty  necessarily  following  the  other.  For  in 
Tain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise  power  to  pro> 
secute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place :  by  this  faculty  therefore 
we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  go  from  one  place  to  another.  To 
the  better  performance  of  which,  &ree  things  are  requisite :  that  which  moves ;  by 
what  it  moves;  that  which  is  moved.  That  which  moves,  is  either  the  efficient 
cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  object,  which  is  desired  or  eschewed ;  as  in  a  dog  to 
catch  a  hare,  &c.  The  efficient  cause  in  man  ia  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasy, 
which  apprehends  good  or  bad  objects :  in  brutes  imagination  alone,  which  moves 
the  appetite,  the  appetite  this  faculty,  which  by  an  adnunble  league  of  nature,  and 
by  meditation  of  the  spirit,  commands  the  oigan  by  which  it  moves :  and  that  con- 
sists of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body,  contacted  and 
rebxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  **  nerves  in  tiie  midst  of  them, 
and  draw  the  cord,  and  so  per  coruequeiu  the  joint,  to  the  place  intended.  That 
which  is  moved,  is  the  body  or  some  member  apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the 
body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping,  dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to 
the  predicament  of  gUm.  Worms  creep,  birds  fly,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,  the 
chief  of  which  is  respiration  or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed.  The  outward  air 
is  drawn  in  by  the  vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs, 
which,  dilating  themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it 
out  to  the  heart  to  cool  it;  and  from  thence  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still 
taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because  many 
have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Of  the  Rational  Soul, 

In  the  precedent  subsections  I  have  anatomized  those  inferior  faculties  of  the  soul; 
'  the  rational  remaineth,  ^  a  pleasant,  but  a  doubtful  subject''  (as  ^one  terms  it),  and 
with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous  opinions  are  about  the 
essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno  held ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxe- 
nus ;  number,  as  Xenocrates;  whether  it  be  organical,  or  inoiganical ;  seated  in  the 
brain,  heart  or  blood;  mortal  or  immortal;  how  it  comes  in^to  the  body.  Some 
hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce^  as  PMh  1.  de  Jlnimdj  Tertullianj  Lactantius  de  opific.  Deli 
cap,  19.  Hugo^  lib.  de  Spiritu  et  Animay  Vincentius  Bellavie.  spec,  natural,  lib,  23. 
cap,  2,  et  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many  ^late  writers;  that  one  man  begets 
another,  body  and  soul;  or  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  bie  produced  from  the 
seed :  otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is  worse  than  a  beast 
that  begets  both  matter  and  form ;  and,  besides,  the  three  faculties  of  the  soul  must 
be  together  infused,  which  is  most  absurd  as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are 
begot,  the  two  inferior  I  mean,  and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men.  "Galen  sup- 
poseth  the  soul  crasin  esse^  to  be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistus,  Mussus, 
Orpheus,  Homer,  Pindarus,  Phsrecides  Syrus,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and 
JEgyptians,  affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  British  "Druids  of  old. 
The  "  Pythagoreans  defend  Metempsychosis ;  and  Palingenesia,  that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epotd  prius  Lelhes  undd,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears,  dogs,  hogs, 
as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions : 

•• — ••  inque  ferinai 
PoMomut  ire  domui,  p«cQdanu|ue  In  corporm  condl." 

"Lucian's  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain: 

**Ille  efo  (nam  memlnl)  Trojanl  tempon  belli, 
Panilioidet  Eupborbui  eram. 

A  horse,  a  man,  a  sponge.  "Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexander's  soul  was 
descended  into  his  body:  Plato  in  Timso,  and  in  his  Phedon,  (for  aught  I  can  per- 


^*  Nervi  &  apiritu  moventur,  apiritat  ab  anima.  Me- 
liDct.  v*Velcurio.  JucuDdan  et  ancepa  anbjec- 

tam.  wQoelentua  in  fru^J^  PM*  ^Oi.  Brtfbt  in 

Phya.  flerib.  1. 1.  David  Crualua,  Melanethoo,  lllppiua 
HenUaai  LcTlnaa  Lemniua,  dtc  ^  Lib.  an  morea 
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Aneat  Oaseua  dial,  of  the  Immortality  of  the  8<miI. 
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wild  beaata,  or  be  lodged  in  the  breaata  of  catUe." 
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ceive,)  diSSsn  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from  God  at  first,  and  knew 
all,  but  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and  learns  anew,  which  he  calls  renor' 
niseentia^  or  recalling,  and  that  it  was  put  into  the  body  for  a  punishment;  and 
thence  it  goes  into  a  beast^s,  or  man's,  as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortUume 
animarumj  lib,  10.  de  rep.  and  after  *ten  Uiousand  years  is  to  return  into  the  former 
body  again, 

*i **pott  varkM  annot,  per  nille  fifurat, 

nnriw  ad  humaiia  fartar  prlmordla  vita." 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out  of  Aris- 
totle not  long  since,  PUmas  Jhuneubta^  cap.  1 .  H5. 2,  et  lib.  7.  cap.  55 ;  SenecOj  lib.  7. 
episL  ad  lAKilhtm^  epist.  55 ;  Dieearchus  in  Tull.  Tusc.  EpicumSj  Aratus^  ERppacror 
fe«,  Gakn^  iMcrttius^  Ub.  1. 

**  (Praterei  glffBi  parfter  earn  corpora,  et  rniA 
Ciwara  aeatuatta,  partterque  aameaeare  mantein.)'** 

ATerroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  Neoterics.  "^^This  question  of  the  inmior- 
tality  of  the.  son!,  is  ditrersly  and  wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed,  especially 
among  the  Italians  of  late,''  saith  Jab.  Colerus^  lib.  de  immart.  anh/uEy  cap.  1.  The 
popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it :  Leo  Decimus,  that  Epicurean  pope,  as  ^'some 
record'of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be  discussed  pro  and  eon  before  him,  and  con- 
cluded at  last,  as  a  profane  and  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius 
GftUos,  Et  redit  in  mMlumj  quodfvU  ante  niMl.  It  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing 
it  ends.  Zeno  and  his  Stoics,  as  ""Austin  quotes  him,  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to 
continue,  till  the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia  prima :  but  aher 
tbat,  infumot  evane$cere^  to  be  extinguished  and  vanished;  and  in  the  meantime, 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandered  all  abroad,  et  i  longinquo  multa  annun- 
ciare^  and  (as  that  Qazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions,  and  sufiisred 
I  know  not  what.  '^Errant  exangues  sine  corpore  et  ossiius  umorcR.  Others  grant  the 
immortality  thereof,  but  they  make  many  fiibulous  fictions  in  the  meantime  of  it, 
after  the  departure  from  the  body :  like  Plato^s  Elysian  fields,  and  that  Turkey  para- 
dise. The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified;  the  bad  (saith  ""Austin)  became  devils,  as 
they  supposed;  with  many  such  absurd  tenets,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierome, 
Austin,  and  other  Fatkers  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of 
nothing,  and  so  infused  into  the  child  or  embryo  in  his  mother's  womb,  six  months 
afler  the  ''conception ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce^  and  dying  with 
them  vanish  into  nothing.  To  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, I  rejourn  all  such  atheistical  spirits,  as  Tully  did  Atticus,  doubting  of  this 
point,  to  Plato's  Phaedon.  Or  if  they  desire  philosophical  proofs  and  demonstra- 
tions, I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic.  Faventinus'  tracts  of  this  subject.  To  Fran,  and 
John  Picus  in  digress :  sup.  9.  de  Animft,  Tholosanus,  Eugubinus,  To.  Soto,  Canas, 
Thomas,  Peresius,  Dandinus,  Colerus,  to  that  elaborate  tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolet's 
Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius'  Twenty- two  Aiguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Campanellay  lib.  de  sensu  rerum,  b  large  in  the  same  discoune,  Albertinus  the 
Schoolman,  Jaeob.  Nactantus,  tom.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions,  Antony  Bru- 
nus,  Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  othera.  This  reasonable  soul, 
which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  itself,  is  defined  by  philosophen  to 
be  ^  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural,  humane,  organical  body,  by  which  a  man 
lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all  things,  and  with  election."  Out  of 
which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this  rational  soul  includes  the  powera,  and  per- 
fomis  the  duties  of  the  two  other,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  all  three  faculties 
make  one  soul,  which  is  inorganical  of  itself,  although  it  be  in  all  parts,  and  incor- 
poreal, using  their  organs,  and  working- by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts, 
diflering  in  ofiice  only,  not  in  essence.  The  underatanding,  which  is  the  rational 
power  apprehending ;  Uie  will,  which  is  the  rational  power  moving :  to  which  two, 
•n  the  other  rational  powera  are  subject  and  reduced. 


*  FhBdo.  M  Claodiaii,  lib.  1.  de  np.  Proaerp. 

""^Braklea,  ire  obaarra  that  Um  mind  ia  bora  with 
iht  bodf ,  grows  with  it,  and  decaya  with  It."  «  H«c 
nattlQ  BMilio*  per  aaiioe  rari^  ae  nirabillter  Impuf- 
Mia,  kjc.  «  Colenu,  ibid.         •  De  ecdea.  dog. 
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cap.  10.  "Orid.  4.  Mat  •'The  bloodlesa  abadefe 

witboat  either  body  or  bonea  wander."  »  Bono- 

mm  larea,  maloruui  verb  larraa  et  lemvrea.  *>  Soaie 
■ay  at  three  daya,  aome  aix  weelu,  othen  other* 
wiiie. 
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SuBSiCT.  Xj-^Of  the  Understanding. 

<' UiTDERSTAirDiNO  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  *by  which  we  perceive,  know,  remem- 
ber, and  judge  as  well  singulars,  as  universals,  having  certain  innate  notices  or  begin- 
ings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  it  judgeth  of  his  own  doings,  and  examines 
them.''  Out  of  this  definition  (besides  his  chief  office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge 
all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help  of  any  instruments  or  oigans)  three  difierences 
appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a  beast  As  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singulari- 
ties, the  understanding  universalities.  Secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions. 
Thirdly,  brutes  cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious 
works,  and  many  other  creatures  besides ;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot 
judge  of  them.  His  object  is  God,  £f»,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be  under- 
stocMi :  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the  understanding, 
is  some  sensible  thing ;  afler  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds  out  the  corporeal  sub- 
stance, and  from  thence  the  spiritual.  lus  actions  (some  say)  are  apprehension, 
composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning,  memory,  which  some  include  in  inven- 
tion, and  judgment  The  common  divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and 
patient ;  speculative,  and  practical ;  in  habit,  or  in  act ;  simple,  or  compound.  The 
agent  is  that  which  is  called  the  wit  of  man,  acumen  or  subtilihr,  sharpness  of  in- 
vention, when  he  doth  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew,  which 
abstracts  those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasy,  and  transfers  them  to  the  pas- 
sive understanding,  ^^  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was  not 
first  in  the  sense."  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the  sense,  this 
agent  judgeth  of^  whether  it  be  true  or  fidse ;  and  being  so  judged  he  commits  it  to 
the  passible  to  be  kept  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or  teacher,  the  passive  a  scholar; 
and  his  office  is  to  keep  and  furUier  judge  of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  his 
charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at  first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now 
these  notions  are  two-fold,  actions  or  habits :  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  ol^ 
and  perceive  things ;  habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which  we  may 
use  when  we  will.  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelli- 
gence, faith,  suspicion,  error,  opinion,  science ;  to  which  ar^  added  art,  prudency, 
wisdom :  as  also  **  synteresis,  dietamen  rationis^  conscience ;  so  that  in  all  there  be 
fourteen  species  of  the  understanding,  of  which  some  are  innate,  as  the  three  last 
mentioned;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  and  use.  Plato  will  have  all 
to  be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intellectual  habits ;  two  practical,  as  pru- 
dency, whose  end  is  to  practise ;  to  fiibricate ;  wisdom  to  comprehend  the  use  and 
experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits  whatsoever.  Which  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it 
be  considered  aright)  is  all  one  with  the  precedent ;  for  three  being  innate,  and  five 
acquisite,  the  rest  are  improper,  imperfect,  and  in  a  more  strict  examination  excluded. 
Of  all  these  I  should  more  amply  dilate,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit  Three  of 
them  I  will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Synteresis,  or  th^  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and  doth  signify 
^  a  conversation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature,  to  know  good  ot 
evil."  And  ^as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  in  the  understahding  than  in  &e  will. 
This  makes  ttie  major  proposition  in  a  practical  syllogism.  The  dietamen  raiwms 
is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do  good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  syllogism. 
The  conscience  is  that  which  approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our 
actions,  and  is  the  conclusion  of  the  syllogism :  as  in  that  fiimiliar  example  of  Regu- 
lus  the  Roman,  taken  prisoner  by  the  CarUiaginians,  and  sufiered  to  go  to  Rome,  on 
that  condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The  synte- 
resis proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  religiously  kept, 
although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature.  *Do  not  that  to  another 
*  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thyself."  Dietamen  applies  it  to  him,  and 
dictates  this  or  the  like :  Regulus,  thou  woiddst  not  another  man  should  &lsify  his 
oath,  or  bretji  promise  with  thee :  conscience  concludes,  therdbre,  Regulus,  thou 

oMeUnctbon.  *Ntbll  In  Inullectu,  qaod  dob  |  of  tbe  conteieiice.  «<luod  tibt  flert  non  vli,  tl- 

priut  Aierat  in  leiiis.  Velenrlo.  m  tIm  pare  port  |  teri  ae  ftcerit. 
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do6t  well  to  peifomi  thy  promiee,  and  ou^test  to  keep  ttune  oath.   More  of  this  in 
Bel^oiis  Meiancholj. 

SuBsscT.  XL— Of  t^  Will 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  ""^  which  .covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  jud^  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding."  If  good, 
it  approves ;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or  evil.  Aris- 
totle calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we  are  moved  to  good 
or  bed  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense ;  so  in  this  we  are  carried  by 
reascm.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a  particular  object,  good  or  bad ;  this 
an  univasal,  immaterial:  that  respects  only  things  delectable  and  pleasant;  this 
honest  Agiun,  they  differ  in  liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it 
be  a  convenient  good,  cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it :  but  this  is  free  in  his 
essence,  '^^much  now  depraved,  obscured,  and  fallen  from  his  first  perfection;  yet  in 
some  of  his  operations  stiLi  free,"  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  wfll  do  or  not  do,  steal  or  not  steal.  Otherwise,  in  vain  were  laws,  de- 
liberations, exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats  and  punish- 
ments :  and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  ''spiritual  things  we  will  no 
good,  prone  to  evil  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led  by  the  Spirit),  we  are  ^gged  on 
by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is  i^afia,  a  confusion  in  our  powers,  *^  our 
whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and  his  law,"  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat 
and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we  are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate 
appetite, 

**  **  Nee  vM  obnid  eontn,  bm  teBden  taBttm 
gttfllcimui,  " 

we  cannot  resist,  our  concupiscence  is  originally  bad,  our  heart  evil,  the  seat  of  our 
a&ctions  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will.  So  that  in  voluntary  things  we  are 
aTeise  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nature,  by '  ignorance  worse,  by  art,  discipline, 
custom,  we  get  many  bad  habits :  sufiering  them  to  domineer  and  tyrannise  over  us ; 
and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with  hjs  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved 
will  to  some  ill-disposed  action,  to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be 
swayed  and  counterpoised  again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the 
spirit,  which  many  times  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career 
oif  our  dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself,  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  vantage. 
Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugnen  on  the  one  side ;  but  honesty, 
religion,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  the  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle,  to  will  and  nill :  which  two  words 
comprehend  all,  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are  directed,  and  some 
of  them  freely  performs  by  himself;  although  the  stoics  absolutely  deny  it,  and 
will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny,  imposing  a  fiital  necessity  upon  us, 
which  we  may  not  resist ;  yet  we  say  that  our  will  is  free  m  respect  of  us,  and  things 
contingent,  howsoever  in  respect  of  God's  determinate  counsel,  they  are  inevitaMe 
and  necessary.  Some  other  actions  of  the  will  are  performed  by  the  mferior  powen, 
wliich  obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  sp^  fair  or  foul :  but  this  appetite  is 
many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the  lists  of  sobriety 
and  temperance.  It  was  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with  reason,  and  there  was 
an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  between  them,  but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they 
often  jar,  reason  is  overborne  by  passion :  Fertur  equit  auriga,  nee  audit  currua 
hahenasj  as  so  many  wild  hones  run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed. 
We  know  many  times  what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 

<l**Trablt  Invlium  bots  tIs,  alludqne  enpldoi 
Mens  aliod  tnadet,- 


Lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another,  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men.    *Odi, 
ngc  possumj  cupiens  non  esse,  quod  odu    We  cannot  resist,  but  as  rhsdra  confessed 


*"  R«s  ak  Sotenacto  monitratai  reclpit,  Tel  rejkh  i 
•pprotet,  rel  Smprobat,  PhUip.  IfBoti  nalla  eupldo. 
"  Mcteocttaon.  OpermtlooM  pleruoMiue  fene,  etii  lib«ra 
■it  Rta  Id  ««s«Dtia  «ua.  ■  In  clvilibui  libera,  aed 

»«•  la  aplrttvalibaa  Oalander.  ■•  Tola  Toluntai 

treiaa  A  Doa.  Ovnla  Iwino  nwndaz.  ^o  virg . 


**  We  are  nelUier  able  to  contend  agateet  tbam,  nor 
only  to  make  way."  >  Vel  propter  ifnorantlnm, 

qood  bonlfl  ctndUa  non  lU  Instracta  mene  at  debate, 
aut  dWinIa  pnceptla  eicalta.  ^Med.     Ovid. 

•Ovjd. 
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to  her  nmree,  ^ftoB  hqueris^f>era  naitj  scd  Juror  nggerit  mqui  p^ara :  she  nidwell 
and  trae,  she  did  acknowledge  it,  but  headstrong  passion  and  rary  made  her  to  do 
that  which  was  opposite.  So  David  knew  the  filthiness  of  his  fiu;t,  what  a  loathsome, 
foul,  CT3ring  sin  adultery  was,  yet  notwidistanding  he  would  commit  murder,  and  take 
away  another  man's  wife,  endforced  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  iregetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ;  for  ^  who 
can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  These  other  may,  but  are  not :  and  thence  come 
all  those  headstrong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind ;  and  many  times 
vicious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases ;  because  we  give  so  much  way  to  our  appetite, 
and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts.  The  principal  habits  are  two  in 
number,  virtue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  definitions,  descriptions,  diflerenees,  and 
kinds,  are  handled  at  laige  in  the  ethics,  and  are,  indeed,  the  subject  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. 


HEMB.  IIL 

SuBSECT.  I. — DefinUion  of  Melancholy^  J^anUy  Dijferenee, 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  preparative  to 
the  rest ;  I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to  most  men'^s 
capacity ;  and  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what  this  melancholy  is, 
show  his  name  and  diflerenees.  The  name  is  imposed  from  the  matter,  and  disease 
denominated  from  the  roataial  cause:  as  Bruel  observes, Mamtfr'^Ja  quasi  MfXauo^oxj;, 
from  black  choler.  And  whether  it  be  a  cause  or  an  eflect,  a  disease  or  symptom, 
let  Donatus  Altomarus  and  Salvianus  decide ;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.  It  hath 
several  descriptions,  notations,  and  definitions.  *Fracastorius,  in  his  second  bodi 
of  intellect,  calls  those  melancholy,  ^  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour 
of  black  choler  hath  so  misaflkcted,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most 
things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of  the  un- 
derstanding." 'Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  RufiJus,  £tius,  describe  it  to  be  ^  a  bad 
and  peevish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts :"  Galen,  ^  a  privation 
or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head.  Sic."  defining  it*from  the  part  afifected, 
which  ^Hercules  de  Sazonift  approves,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  calling  it  ^^a  depravation  of  the 
principal  function:"  Fuschius,  lib.  1.  cap.  28.  Amoldus  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
Guianerius,  and  others :  ^  By  reason  of  black  choler,"  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas 
simply  calls  it  a  ^  commotion  of  the  mind."  Aretaeus,  '^  a  perpetual  anguish  of  the 
soul,  fiuBtened  on  one  thing,  without  an  ague ;  which  definition  of  his,  Mercurialis 
de  affecL  cap.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  taxeth :  but  ^Jianns  Montaltus  defends,  hb.  de  morh. 
cap.  1.  de  Melon,  for  sufficient  and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  ^  a  kind 
of  dotage  without  a  fever,  having  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness, 
without  any  apparent  occasion.  So  doth  LAurentius,  cap.  4.  Ftso.  Ub.  1.  cap.  43. 
Donatus  Altonuuns,  cap.  7.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad  Al- 
mansor,  cap.  15.  Valesius,  exerc.  17.  Fuschius,  hutitut.  8.  sec.  1.  c.  11.  &c.  which 
common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  'Hercules  de  Sazonift  will  not 
allow  of,  nor  David  Crucius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2.  cap.  0.  he  holds  it  insuffi- 
cient :  as  '^  rather  showing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is :"  as  omitting  the  specific 
diflerence,  the  phantasy  and  brain :  Imt  I  descend  to  particuhiTS.  The  summum  gema 
is  ^  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,"  saith  Aret«us ;  ^  of  the  principal  parts,"  Her- 
cules de  Saxoni&  adds,  to  distinguish  it  from  cramp  and  palsy,  and  such  diseases  as 
belong  to  the  outward  sense  and  motions  [depraved]  "to  distinguish  it  from  foUy 
and  inadness  (which  Montaltus  makes  angor  ammt,  to  separate)  in  which  those 
functions  are  not  depraved,  but  rather  abolished ;  [without  an  ague]  is  added  by  all, 
to  sever  it  fit>m  phrensy,  and  that  melancholy  which  is  in  a  peslQent  fever.    (Fear 


«  SeiMea,  Rlpp.  *  MeUoehollcM  TocftinQt,  qaot 
•XQperantla  Tel  prarltaa  Melanebolte  Ita  male  tiabet, 
ttt  inde  locanlaot  Tel  In  omnibui,  Tel  In  plariboe  lieqne 
nanUlMtle  ilTe  ad  rectam  ratraaem,  ToluntatA  perti- 
nent, Tel  electtoneiBt  Tel  tntetleetiu  operatlonee. 
■  PefliiaiiUB  et  pertlaacleelainm  morbuai  qvl  hontoee 
iabniudtffe&tnneofit.      'PaaULlM.     •Anfor 


anlml  la  una  eontentlone  defiivi,  abeque  febre. 
*  Cap.  IS.  1. 1.  >*  Eornn  deflaiilo  morboe  qald  noa 
eic  poUnt  qoam  qald  alt,  explieat.  »  Anin  ftanc- 

tlonea  Imnloanmar  la  fbtaltate,  toUnntar  In  mania, 
depraTantur  solam  la  laelaacholla.  Here,  de  Sax. 
€ai>.  I.  traet.  de  Melaaaft. 
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and  sorrow)  make  it  difier  from  madness :  [without  a  canse]  is  lastly  inserted,  to 
specify  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passicHis  of  [fear  and  sojrow.]  We  properly  call 
that  dotage,  as  ''Laurentius  interfu^ts  it,  ^  when  some  one  principal  faculty  of  the 
mind,  as  imagination,  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melancholy  persons  have."  It 
is  without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is  most  part  cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putre- 
faction. Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  characters  and  inseparable  companions  of  most 
melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de  Saxonii,  Dract.  de  posthumo  de  Melancholia^  cap.  2. 
well  excepts;  for  to  some  It  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most  part;  some 
are  bc^  again,  and  free  from  all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereaAer  shall  be 
declared. 

SuBsscT.  II. — Of  the  pari  affecUd.    Affection.    Parlies  affected. 

SoxE  difierence  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  afiected  in  this 
disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain,  or  heart,  or  some  other  member.  Most  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  the  brain :  for  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  cannot  otherwise  be  but 
that  the  \smn  must  be  afiected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it  by  ^  consent  or  essence,  not 
in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  ih  them,  for  then  it  would  be  an  apoplexy,  or 
epilepsy,  as  '^Laurentius  well  observes,  but  in  a  cold,  dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his 
substance,  which  is  corrupt  and  become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in 
madmen,  and  such  as  are  inclined  to  it :  and  this  ''Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  the 
Arabians,  and  most  of  our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  ^in  a  consultation  of  his, 
quoted  by  '^Hildesheim)  and  five  others  there  cited  are  or  the  contrary  part;  be- 
cause fear  and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  sufficiently  answered  by  '^Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is 
afiected  (as  "Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity,  and  so  is 
the  niidrifir  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compaii^  and  have  a  fellow  feeling  by 
the  law  of  nature  :  but  forasmuch  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent  imagination, 
with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  uiose  principal  parts,  the 
brain  must  needs  primarily  be  misafiected,  as  the  seat  of  reason ;  and  then  the  heart, 
as  the  seat  of  afiection.  '^Cappivaccius  and  Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed 
this  question,  and  both  conclude  the  subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is 
conununicated  to  the  heart  and  other  inferior  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much 
troubled,  especially  when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the 
stomach,  or  myracb,  as  the  Arabians  term  it,  whole  body,  liver,  or  "'spleen,  which 
are  seldom  free,  pylorus,  meseraic  veins,  &c.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock,  if  one 
wheel  be  amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabric  suffers :  with  such  ad- 
mirable art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  proportion,  as  Ludo* 
licDs  Vives  in  his  Fable  of  Man  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  '^itection,  whether  it  be  imagination  or 
reason  alone,  or  both,  Hercules  de  Saxonift  proves  it  ont  of  Galen,  £tius,  and 
Altomarofl,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  "imagination.  Bruel  is  of  the  same  mind :  Mon- 
taltus  in  his  2  cap,  of  Melancholy  confutes  this  tenet  of  theirs,  and  illustrates  the 
contrary  by  many  examples :  as  of  him  that  thought  himself  a  shell-fish,  of  a  nun, 
and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be  penuaded  but  that  he  was  damned ; 
reason  was  in  fault  as  well  as  imagination,  which  did  not  correct  this  error :  they 
make  away  themselves  oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things. 
Why  doth  not  reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle  and  perauade,  if  she^e  free  ?  ""Avi- 
ceona  theiefore  holds  both  corrupt,  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same 
is  nn^intainfffl  by  "^Areteus,  ^Qorgonius,  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  controversy,  no 
nan  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misafiected  here ;  for  the  other  I 
deteraiine  with  "*  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of  Padua,  that  it.  is  first  in  ^imagi- 

'CkpL  4.  d0  nel.  >*Pei  eonjeiMani  slve  p«r  *>Rar6  qulaquam  tumorem  effugit  llenif,  qni  boe 

e*«eiitiani.  m  Gap.  4.  de  meL  »  Sec.  7.  d«  roorbo  afflcitur,  Piao.  Quia  affectiia.        v  See  Donat. 

•Of- miliar,  lib.  6.  "Splcel.  de  melancholta.  abAltoroar.       oFaculUalmafiDandl,  non  cogitandi, 

*  Cap. 3.  de  iDcl.    Pmn  ttllecta  cerebnifli  aire  per  con-  oec  nenonndl  hea«  hie.  »  Lib.  3.  Fen,^l.  Tract, 

•naen.  •!▼•  per  cervbraoi  eoniliif  at,  et  procerum  4.  cap.  8.  m  Lib.  S.  cap.  5.  *  Lib.  Med.  cap. 

•«eienui«  et  rmtione  aubUltur.  uub.  de  mel.  19.  part.  S.  Tract.  U.  cap.  S.        se  Hildeaheim,  apicel. 

Cot  vcro  ▼Idniiaila  ratioae  un4  aAcitur,  acceptum  %  de  Melane.  fol.  207,  et  fol.  137.    Quandoque  etiana 

inacTeisQaa  ae  stomaelitta  cam  doraali  apina»  &c.  ratiooaiia  ai  affectiM  UiTeteratuB  sit. 
*Lib.  I.  capu  10.    0iil4ectwD  eat  Mrebram  iaterina. 
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nation,  and  afterwards  in  reason ;  if  the  disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or 
less  of  continuance ;''  bat  by  accident,  as  "  Here,  de  Saxonift  adds ;  ^  faith,  opinion, 
disconrse,  ratiocination,  are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the  defitnlt  of  imagination.^ 
Partiei  qfeeted,]  To  the  part  affected, !  may  here  add  the  parties,  which  shall  be 
more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  as  have  the 
moon,  Saturn,  Mercury  misafiected  in  their  genitnres,  such  as  live  in  over  cold  or 
over  hoi  climes :  such  as  are  bom  of  melancholy  parents ;  as  ofiend  in  those  six 
non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  a  high  sanguine  complexion,  *  that  have  little 
heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long 
sick :  such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great  students,  given  to  much  contemplation, 
lead  a  life  out  of  action,  are  most  subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  bat  men 
more  often;  yet  "^ women  misafiected  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled. 
Of  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times :  old 
age,  from  which  natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ;  but  this  arti- 
ficial malady  is  more  fipequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  "'middle  age.  Some  assign  40 
years,  Gariopontus  30.  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this  adventi- 
tious. Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  conunon  experience,  ''  in 
omnihu  ommno  corporilnu  cujuscunque  constUutionis  dondnatar.  M\ms  and  Aretius  " 
ascribe  into  the  number  ^  not  only  "  discontented,  passionate,  and  miserable  persons, 
swarthy,  black ;  but  such  as  are  most  merry  and  pleasant,  scoflfera,  and  high  colour- 
ed.'' ^Generally,"  saith  Rhasis,  ^^  the  finest  wits  and  most  generous  spirits,  are 
before  other  obnoxious  to  it ;"  I  cannot  except  any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex, 
or  age,  but  ^  fools  and  stoics,  which,  according  to  "  Sjmesius,  are  never  troubled 
with  any  manner  of  passion,  but  as  Anacreon's  cicada^  sine  sanguine  et  dolore ; 
nmiles  fere  diis  sunt,  Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  ^is  melancholy  catalogue, 
because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  "  they  are  free  from  am- 
bition, envy,  shame  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  conscience,  nor  macerated 
with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject  * 

Sttbsbct.  Tlld — Cf  the  Matter  of  Melancholy, 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and  Galen, 
as  you  may  read  in  "Cardan's  Contradictions,  "Valesius'  Controveraies,  Montanus, 
Prosper  Odenus,  Capivaccius,  ^Bright,  ^'Ficinus,  that  have  written  either  whole 
tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of  this  subject.  '^  What  this 
humo\ir  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  engendered  in  the  body,  neither  Galen, 
nor  any  old  writer  hath  sufliciently  discussed,"  as  Jacchinus  thinks :  the  Neoterics 
cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Consultations,  holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or 
immaterial :  and  so  doth  Arculanus :  the  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before 
mentioned,  and  natural.  The  immaterial  or  adventitous,  acquisite,  redundant,  unna- 
tnnd,  artificial;  which  ^Hercules  de  Saxonid  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
and  to  proceed  from  a  ^  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  without  matter, 
alter  the  brain  and  functions  of  it."  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and  derj^es  this  divi- 
sion of  four  humoura  and  complexions,  but  our  Galemsts  generally  approve  of  it, 
subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

Tliis  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixed ;  oflending  in  quantity  or 
quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  settleth,  as  brain,  spleen,  meseraic 
veins,  heart,  womb,  and  stomach ;  or  diflering  according  to  the  mixture  of  those 
natural  humoura  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural  adust  humours,  m  4iey  are 
diversely  tempered  and  iCiingled.    If  natural  melancholy  abound  in  the  body,  which 

«Lib.  potthamo  de  MeUne.  Hit  IMO.  Deprivatiir 
fldcft,  dltcartttt,  opinio,  ttc.  per  ▼ilium  Iimftnationee, 
ei  Accldentl.  »  Qai  panmm  caput  liabeiit,  in- 

■eoMti  pleriqve  eant.  Arlst.  in  ptiyslognomia. 
"  Areteoe,  lib.  3.  cap.  fl.  "  Qui  propd  eutam  rant. 
Aret.     Medlit  convenit  Btatibnt,  Ptto.  *^De 

qvaruno.  «Lib.  1.  part.  S.  eap.  11.  »  Primus 
ad  Melaneholiam  non  tem  mmetm  led  et  hllarea, 
locoil,  eactalnDantet,  trrieoree,  et,  qui  plerumqae 
pnerabri  rant.  **Qui  <unt  rabtille  Infenil,  et 

nulla  penpleacltatii  de  fkeili  iaddnnt  in  Melanclio- 
Uaa,  lib.  1.  coot,  tract.  0.  »  Noaquam  tanlttte 

■eatis  ezcldU  aot  dolore  capitw.  Knaa.  »!■ 


riaud.  calTit.  ■'Vacant  eontclentle 

Bee  pndeflunt,  nee  Terentnr,  nee  dilacerantur  aiillitma 
cnrarum,  qutbue  tola  vita  obnoxia  eat.  » Ijb.  I. 

tract.  3.  contradic  18.  "Lib.  1.  cont.  SI.  «•  Brtirbt, 
ca.  16.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  S.  de  eanit.  tuenda.  •  Qnterc 
aut  qaalla  sit  bnmor  aut  que  ittlus  dilTerentim,  et  qoo- 
modo  gignantur  in  corpore,  ecratandum,  h4e  entv  r« 
mniti  veternm  laboraTerunt,  nee  fkeile  aeciparw  «x 
Oaleno  eententiam  ob  loqaendi  varletatev 
Jaccta.  com.  la  0.  Rbaeis,  eap.  15.  cap.  IS.  in  a 
*  Lib.  poetnm.  de  Melan.  edH.  Veaetils,  ISio.  cap.  7 
et  8.    Ab  inteaperle  calida,  haffllda,  Ifcc 
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is  cold  and  dry,  ^so  that  it  be  more  ^than  the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must 
needs  be  distempered,"  saith  Faventius,  ^  and  diseased ;"  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be 
depiaired,  whether  it  arise  from  that  other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from 
blood,  piodnceth  the  like  efiects,  and  is,  as  Montaltas  contends,  if  it  come  by  adus- 
tion  of  humoms,  most  part  hot  and  dry.    Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  me- 
lancholy matter  may  be  engendered  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and 
temper  of  it    €hilen  holds  it  may  be  engendered  of  three  alone,  excluding  phlegm, 
or  pitnita,  whoee  true  assertion  ^  Valesius  and  Mena^dus  stiffly  maintain,  and  so  doth 
^Foschius,  Montaltus,  ^Montanus.    How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black? 
But  Hercules  de  Saxonift,  Ub,  post,  de  tneltL  c.  8,  and  ^Cardan  are  of  the  opposite 
part  (it  may  be  engendered  of  phlegm,  etsi  raro  eoniingai^  though  it  seldom  come  to 
pass),  so  £8  ^Guianerius  and  Laurentius,  c.  1.  with  Melanct  in  his  book  de  Animd,  and 
Chap,  of  Humours ;  he  calls  it  Asininam,  dull,  swinish  melancholy,  and  saith  that 
he  was  an  eye-witness  of  it:  so  is  "^Wecker.    From  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one 
kind;  from  choler  another,  which  is  most  brutish;  another  from  phlegm,  which  is 
dull ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is  best    Of  these  some  are  cold  and  dry, 
others  hot  and  dry,  "▼aiying  according  to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended,  and 
remitted.    And  indeed  as  Rodericus  d  Fons.  cons.  12.  1.  determines,  ichors,  and 
those  serous  matters  being  thickened  become  phlegm,  and  phlegm  degenerates  into 
choler,  choler  iadust  becomes  aruginosa  melancholia^  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine 
putrified  or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sour  and  sharp ; 
and  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humour  proceeds  much  waking,  troublesome  thoughts 
and  dreams,  &c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.    If  the  humour  be  cold,  it  is,  saith 
TaventinuB,  ^  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symptoms :  if  hot,  they  are 
rash,  mving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it"    If  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot; 
much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions  :  if  cold,  &tuity  and  sottishness,  "Capi- 
vaccius.    ^^  The  colour  of  this  mixture  varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixture, 
be  it  hot  or  cold;  His  sometimes  black,  sometimes  not,  Altomarus.    The  same 
^Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen ;  and  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Melancholy  (if 
at  least  it  be  his),  giving  instance  in  a  burning  coal,  ^  which  when  it  is  hot,  shines ; 
when  it  is  cold,  looks  black ;  and  so  doth  the  humour."    This  diversity  of  melan- 
choly matter  produceth  diversity  of  efiects.    If  it  be  within  the  ''body,  and  not 
putrified,  it  causeth  black  jaundice ;  if  putrified,  a  quartan  ague ;  if  it  break  out  to 
the  skin,  leprosy ;  if  to  parts,  several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.     If  it  trouble  the 
mind ;  as  it  is  diversly  mixed,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage : 
of  which  in  their  place. 

SuBSECT.  IV.— Of  the  species  or  hinds  of  Melancholy, 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but  that  the 
species  should  be  divers  and  confused  ?  Many  new  and  old  writers  have  spoken  con- 
fusedly of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as  *^Heumius,Guianerius,Gor- 
donius,  Salustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no 
other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  difiering  (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two 
distinct  species,  as  Rufius  Ephesius,  an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aretsus, 
"Aurelianus,  ^Paulus  .£gineta :  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave 
them  indefinite,  as  JEtius  in  his  Tetrabiblos,  ^Avicenna,  lib,  3.  Fen,  I.  Tract,  4.  cap, 
18.  Arculanus,  cap,  10.  in  0.  Rasis.  Montanus,  med,  part.  1.  "^'If  natural  me- 
lancholy be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another ;  if  choler,  a  third,  differ- 
ing from  the  first ;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there  are  about  the  kinds,  as  there 


*•  SecoiMloni  omgls  tut  mJaas  il  In  eorpore  ftoerit, 
ad  mtemperlein  ptasquain  corpus  Milabriter  ferre 
poittiL;  lade  eorpii*  morbotom  elBtur.  *Lib.  1. 

coBtroren.    cap.  11.  *  Lib.  I.  lect.  4.  cap.  4. 

«  CoBcil.  ae.  «  Lib.  S.  coatradic.  cap.  II.  «  De 
feb.  tract.  ditflS.  cap.  1.  Nonest  Degandum  exhac  fieri 
Velaacbolicos.  ">  In  Syntax.  •>  Varia  adnritur, 
et  miscctar,  undo  TarUi  aroentiam  species,  Melanct. 
*B*Bior  fk>tgtdafl  dellrll  cansa,  ftirorls  calidus,  &c. 
*Ub.  1.  cap.  10.  de  affect,  cap.  m  itrigrescft  hlc 

bavMir,  allqiiando  saperealefactua,  allqando  snper 
frffcftcivs,  ca.  7.  ■*  Humor  lile  Blfer  aUqoando 


prcter  modam  calefkctus,  et  alias  refrif eraias  evadit : 
nam  reeentibus  carbonlbas  el  quid  simile  accidit,  qui 
durante  flamma  pellucidlssime  candent,  e&  extincta 
prorsns  nigrescunt.  Hippocrates.  MQulanerius, 

diff.  3.  cap.  7.  **  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extensa  me- 

lancholia. "  Cap.  6.  lib.  1.  *2  Ser.  S.  cap. 

0.  Morbus  hie  est  omnifiirlus.  «*  Species  indefinite 
sunt.  ^  81  aduratnr  naturalis  melancholia,  alia 

fit  ipecles,  al  sanguis,  alia,  si  flavibills  alia,  diversa  4 
prlrais :  maxima  est  inter  has  differentia,  et  tot  Doc- 
torum  sententis,  quot  ipsi  numero  sunt. 
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[Part.  L  See.  1, 


be  men  themselves.''  "Hercules  de  Suzonift  sets  down  two  kinds,  ^material  and 
immaterial ;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other  from  humomrs  and  spirits."  Savaoa* 
rola,  Rub.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  ie  agriiud.  capitis^  will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infi- 
nite ;  one  from  the  myraen,  called  myrachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachslitk 
from  the  stomach ;  another  from  the  liver,  heart,  womb,  hemrods,*^^  one  beginniDg, 
another  consummate."  Melancthon  seconds  him,  ^^as  Uie  humour  is  diverslj 
adust  and  mixed,  so  are  the  species  divers ;"  but  what  these  men  speak  of  species  1 
think  ought  to  be  understood  of  symptoms,  and  so  doth  ^Arculanus  interpret  "him* 
self:  infinite  species,  id  e«/,  symptoms;  and  in  that  sense, as  Jo. Gorrheus  acknow- 
ledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions,  the  species  are  infinite,  but  they  may  be  reduced 
to  three  kinds  by  reason  of  their  seat;  head,  body,  and  hypochrondries.  Tiiis 
threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  Book  of  Bielancholy,  (if  it  be 
his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen,  lii.  3.  de  loc.  afeetis^  cap.  6.  by  Alexander,  Ub. 
1.  cap.  16.  Rasis,  lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  I.  cap.  16.  Avicenna  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Th.  Erastus  makes  two  kinds ;  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  me- 
lancholy ;  the  other  interrupt,  which  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides 
into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that  all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make 
four  or  five  kinds,  with  Rodericus  i,  Castro,  de  morbis  mulier.  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  and 
Lod.  Mercatus,  who  in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affecL  cap.  4.  will  have  that  me- 
lancholy of  nuns,  widows,  and  more  ancient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of 
melancholy  differing  from  the  rest :  some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  extatical  and  de- 
moniacal persons  to  this  rank,  adding  ''love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and  lycanthro- 
pia.  The  most  received  division  is  into  three  kinds.  The  first  pro<^eeds  from  the 
sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy ;  the  second  sympathetically 
proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  temperature  is  melancholy :  the 
third  ariseth  from  the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or  membrane,  called  mesenterium,  named 
hypochondriacal  or  windy  melancholy,  which  ^  Laurentius  subdivides  into  three 
parts,  from  those  three  members,  hepatic,  splenetic,  meseraic.  Love  melancholy, 
which  Avicenna  call^  Ilisha :  and  Lycanthropia,  which  he  calls  cucubuthe,  are  com- 
monly included  in  head  melancholy ;  but  of  this  last,  which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
amoreus,  and  most  knight  melancholy,  with  that  of  religious  melancholy,  virgiawm 
et  viduarum^  maintained  by  Rod.  a  Castro  and  Mercatus,  and  the  other  lunds  of  love 
melancholy,  1  will  speak  of  apart  by  themselves  in  my  third  partition.  The  three 
precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize 
and  treat  of  through  all  their  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  together  and  apart ;  that 
every  man  that  is  in  any  measure  afiected  with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  ex- 
amine it  in  himself,  and  apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from  the  other, 
to  express  their  several  causes,  symptoms,  cures,  being  that  they  are  so  of\en  con- 
founded amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they  can  scarce  be  discerned 
by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;'  and  so  often  intermixed  with  other  diseases,  that 
the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged.  Montanus  consil.  26,  names  a  patient  that 
had  this  disease  of  melancholy  and  caninus  appetitus  both  together ;  and  consil.  23, 
with  vertigo,  ''Julius  Caesar  Claudinus  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice.  Trincavellius 
with  an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitus,  &c.  "Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor  in 
his  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of  symptoms, 
that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it.  '" Trincavellius,  Fallopius, 
and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctora  in  Italy,  all  three  conferred  with  about  one  party, 
at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different  opinions.  And  in  another  place,  Trincavellius 
being  demanded  what  he  thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man  to  whom  he  was 
sent  for,  ingenuously  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not 
to  what  kind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation  there  is  the  like  dis- 
agreement about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptoms,  which  othera  ascribe  to 
misafiected  parts  and  humoure,  ^^Herc.  de  Saxoni&  attributes  wholly  to  distempered 
spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said.    Sometimes  they  cannot  well  discern 


*Tncl.  de  mel.  cap.7.  "Qacdam  Inelpiens 

qafedam  coraumiData.  **Caip.  de  humor,  lib.  de 

•nima.  VarIA  adoritor  et  mlacettir  ipaa  roelancholla, 
uade  variB  ameatiuai  apeciea.  «*  Cap.  16.  in  9. 


Rasla.        «  LaurenthiB,  cap.  4.  de  met        •*  Cap.  13. 
«480.  et  116.  conault.  conall.  IS.  •HUdealMlni. 

■picU.  3.  fol.  166.  foTrlocaTelUiia,  torn.  S.  coaail. 

19  et  16.         "viCap.  13.  traeu  poetli.de  melaii. 
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Ihk  dinise  from  othen.  In  Remenis  Solinander's  connaelBf  {Sect.  eonsU,  5,)  he 
and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patient'v  disease  was  hypocondriacal  mehmcholj. 
Dr.  Matholdns  said  it  was  asthma,  and  nothing  else.  ^Sollnander  and  Guarionins, 
btelj  sent  for  to  the  mehncholy  Duke  of  Clere,  with  others,  could  not  define  what 
species  it  was,  or  agree  amongst  themselves.  The  species  are  so  confounded,  as  in 
Cassar  CSaudinus  his  forty-fourth  consultation  for  a  Polonian  Count»  in  his  judgment 
^^he  laboured  of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the  whole  tem- 
perature both  at  once."  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have  had  all  three  kinds 
9emel  ei  stm«2,  and  some  successively.  So  that  I  conclude  of  our  melancholy  spe- 
cies, as  ''many  politicians  do  of  their  pure  fonns  of  commonwealths,  monarchies^ 
aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  fiunous  in  contemplation,  but  in  practice  they 
are  temperate  and  usually  mixedj^so  ^Polybius  informeth  us)  as  the  Lacedsmcmian, 
the  Roman  of  old,  German  now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  distinct 
species  in  their  books  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients'  bodies  they 
are  commonly  mixed.  In  such  obscurity,  therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture 
of  symptoms,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart;  to 
make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties,  distractions,  when 
seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  efi*ected  per  omnia  f  'Tis  hard,  1  confess,  yet  never^ 
theless  I  will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and,  led  by  the  clue 
or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  myself  out  of  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
enrors,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 


SECT.  n.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBsscT.-l. — Causes  of  Melancholy,    God  a  cause. 

'^  It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cures,  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we  have 
considered  of  the  causes,"  so  "Galen  prescribes  Glaucb :  and  the  common  expe- 
rience of  others  confirms  that  those  cures  must  be  imperfect,  lame,  and  to  no  pur- 
pose, wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as  "JProsper  Calenius  well 
observes  in  his  tract  de  atrd  hile  to  Cardinal  Caesius.  Insomuch  that  "^'  Fernelius 
puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and  without  which' it  is 
impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of  disease."  Empirics  may  ease,  and 
sometimes  help,  but  not  thoroughly  root  out ;  sublaia  causd  toUitur  effectus^  as  the 
saying  is,  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the  efiect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able  to  discern  these  causes  whence  they  are,  and  in 
such  ^variety  to  say  what  the  beginning  was.  "^He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it 
aright  I  will  adventure  to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  general  and  particular,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better 
be  described. 

General  causes,  are  either  supernatural,  or  natural.  ^  Supematura]  are  from  God 
and  his  angels,  or  by  God^s  permission  from  the  devil"  and  his  ministers.  That  God 
himself  is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  siii,  and  satisfaction  of  his  justice,  many 
examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evident  unto  us,  Ps.  cvii.  17. 
**  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their  onence,  and  by  reason  of  their  wickedness." 
Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosy,  2  Reg.  v.  27.  Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux, 
and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels,  2  Chron.  xxi.  15.  David  plagued  for  numbering 
his  people^  1  Par.  21.  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  s^vallowed  up.  And  this  disease  ia 
peculiarly  specified.  Psalm  cxxvii.  12.  "He  brought  down  their  heart  through 
heaviness.'^  DeuL  xxviii.  28.  **  He  struck  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  as- 
tonishment of  heart."     '*"  An  evil  spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex 


nGa&rifOn.  eont.  med.  S.  n  LaboraTit  per  esten- 
tiam  et  a  toio  corpore.  ">*  Machiavel,  ttc.  Smltbua 
de  rep.  Aagl.  cap.  8.  Ub.  1.  Buecoldue,  dlicur.  pollt. 
Shoan}  9.  cmp.  7.  Artat.  1.  3.  polit.  cap.  uU.  Keckerm. 
alxi,  &e.  n  Lib.  0.  »  Prlmo  artie  curttlvc. 

*  Noatri  iirlnniD  sit  propoeltl  affectionum  caaaae  in- 
dai^are  ;  res  Ipia  hortari  vldetur,  nam  alioqul  earum 
emnba,  vuiDca  et  inaiUla  esaet.  npatti.  lib.  1. 

15  k2 


cap.  11.  Bernm  cognoscere  caaaaa,  medfclt  imprtmls 
Decesaariam,  aloe  qua  nee  morbum  carare,  nee  pra- 
cavere  licet.  ^Tanta  enlm  morbl  Tarletas  ac 

differentia  nt  non  facile  dicnoscatur,  unde  initinm 
morbae  eumpaerit.  Melaneluie  6  Galeno.  wFbHx 
qni  potolt  rerum  cogooacere  eaaeaa.  "1  Bam. 

xvi.  14. 
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him.''    "Nebachadneinr  did  e&t  gnm  like  an  ox,  and  hia  ,<<hearl  una  made  like 
&e  beaata  of  the  field."    Heathen  atoriea  are  full  of  auch  pnniahmwnta.    Lyenigiiai 
becauae  he  cat  down  the  vinea  in  the  country,  waa  by  Bacchua  driven  into  madneai: 
ao  waa  Pentheua  and  lua  mother  Agave  for  neglecting  their  aacrifice.    "Cenaor  Ful- 
viua  ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno'a  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  hia  own,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  **^and  waa  confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  aoirow  ci 
heart"    When  Xerxea  would  have  spoiled  ^ApoUo'a  temfde  at  Ddphoa  of  thoae 
infinite  richea  it  poaaeased,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven  and  atruck  four 
thousand  men  dead,  the  rest  ran  mad.    "A  little  aAer,  the  like  happened  to  Brenniia, 
lightning,  thunder,  earthquakea,  upon  auch  a  aacrilegioua  occaaion.    If  we  may  be* 
Ueve  our  pontifical  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  ua  many  atrange  and  prodigiona 
puniahmenta  in  tfaia  kind,  inflicted  by  their  sainta.    How  ''Clodoveua,  aometime 
king  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncovering  the  body  of  St 
Denis :  and  how  a  "aacrilegioua  Frenchman,  that  would  have  atolen  a  ailver  inoage 
of  St  John,  at  Bii;gbuige,  beicame  fnmtic  on  a  audden,  nging,  and  tyranniaing  over  hia 
own  fleah :  of  a  "^Lonl  of  Rhadnor,  that  coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  hia 
doga  into  St  Avan'a  church,  (Uan  Avan  they  called  it)  and  rising  betimes  next 
morning,  aa  hunters  use  to  do,  found  all  his  doga  mad,  himaelf  being  auddenly 
atricken  blind.    Of  Tyridates  an  "^Armenian  king,  for  violating  aome  holy  nana, 
that  waa  puniahed  in  like  aort,  with  loaa  of  hia  wita.    But  poeta  and  papists  may  go 
together  for  fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits:  howsoever  they  &iga 
of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  Uieir  aaints,  or  by  the  devil^s  means  may  be  deluded ;  we 
find  it  true,  that  tiUor  d  tergo  DeuSj  ''  ^  He  is  God  the  avenger,"  as  David  atyles 
him ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  that  pull  this  and  many  other  maladies  on  our 
own  heads.    That  he  can  by  his  angels,  which  are  his  ministers,  strike  and  heal 
(saith  ''Dionysius)  whom  he  will ;  that  he  can  plague  us  by  his  creatures,  aun, 
moon,  and  atara,  which  he  useth  as  his  instruments,  as  a  hu^ndman  (saith  Zan* 
chius)  doth  a  hatchet :  hail,  snow,  winds,  &.c.    ^^  El  canjurati  vetdunt  in  clasnca 
venti ;"  as  in  Joshua's  time,  as  in  Pharaoh's  reign  in  Egypt ;  they  are  but  as  so 
many  executioners  of  his  justice.    He  can  make  the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry 
out  with  Julian  the  Apostate,  Vicisii  GalilcRe  :  or  with  Apollo's  priest  in  ^^Clirysos- 
tom,  O  ccRlum!  6  terra!  unde  hostis  hie?    What  an  enemy  is  this  ?    And  pray  with 
David,  acknowledging  his  power,  ^  I  am  weakened  and  sore  broken,  I  roar  for  the 
grief  of  mine  heart,  mme  heart  panteth,  &c."    Psalm  xxxviii.  8.    ^  O  Lord,  rebuke 
me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath,"  Psalm  xxxviii.  1.  ^  Ikfake 
me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken,  may  rejoice," 
Psafan  li.  8.  and  verse  12.    ^Restore  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation,  and  atablish 
me  with  thy  free  spirit."    For  these  causes  belike  "^Hippocrates  would  have  a  phy- 
sician take  special  notice  whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  divine  supernatural 
cause,  or  whether  it  follow  the  couree  of  nature.    But  this  is  farther  discussed  by 
Fran.  Valesius,  de  sacr.  philos.  cap.  8.    ''Fernelius,  and  "'J.  Cssar  Claudinus,  to 
whom  1  refer  you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  underatood.    Paracelsus 
is  of  opinion,  that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be 
cured,  and  not  otherwise.     Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  Son  e^ 
reluetandtan  cum  Deo  (we  must  not  struggle  with  God.)  When  that  monster-taming 
Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympics,  Jupiter  at  last  in  an  unknown  shape  wrestled 
with  him ;  the  victory  was  uncertain,  till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Her- 
cules yielded.    No  striving  with  supreme  powera.    ^J  JuocU  inime'nsos  Cratero 
promittere  monies^  physicians  and  physic  can  do  no  good,  "^  we  must  submit  our- 
selves unto  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for 
mercy.    If  he  strike  us  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  opemque  ferei^  as  it  is  with 
them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  he  alone  must  hdp ;  otherwise 
our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 


•>D«ii.  ▼.  tl.  •Laeunt.  Imtlt.  Ub.  1.  cap.  8. 

*<  Mente  eaptiu,  «t  fumiiio  aaloil  OMBrore  coiKamptuB. 

*  MuiMter  eiMinof .  Ub.  4.  cap.  4S.  Da  colo  sabtteriia* 
bamnr,  tanqaam   insanl  de   saxia   prccipftati,  Ite. 

•  VnioM  lib.  S8.  «  Oafuin.  1.  S.  e.  4.  Qnod.DionysU 
eorpaa  dlicoopanierat,  la  intanam  incidtL  a*  Idem 
Ub.  0.  tab.  Carol.  6.  Sacronim  floatemptor,  temirit  forU 
boa  affractla,  doon  D.  Johanala  arffeataom  alaialacniBi 
npara  coataadit,  ■imaJaaram  arana  Ikda  doinui  •* 


Teraat,  nae  mora  ■aerUafat  mentla  Uiopa,  atque  \m 
aemet  ioMnieni  in  proprioa  artos  deaevlt.  ••  Gl- 

raldut  Cambrensia,  lib  1.  c  I.  Ilincrar.  Caabrue. 
«  Delrio,  lom.  S.  lib.  S.  Met.  3.  qooat.  S.  •*  IHmL 
zl vi.  1.  fi  Lib.  &  cap.  de  Illerar.        «  Claadkatt. 

M  De  Bablia  Manyre .  •  Llb./ap.  5.  prof .  » tik. 
1.  dm  Abditla  reruffl  c&aaia.  ^  EMpoin.  mad.  IS. 

reap.  **lPet.  ▼.  S. 
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6uBB£CT.  11/— %4  Digrtmon  of  the  nature  of  SpiritSj  had  JingeUj  or  DevUs^  and 

hmo  they  cause  Melancholy. 

How  fei  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend^  and  whether  they  can  eaine 
this,  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be  ccMosidered :  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression  of  the  nature  of  spirits. 
And  although  the  question  be  veiy  obscure,  according  to  "Postellus,  ^'fuU  of  contn^ 
versy  and  ambjguity,^^  beyond  the  reach  of  hunum  capacity, /oieor  excedere  viree 
imtetiiiams  me«,  saith  ""Austin,  I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  uncferstand  iij  JinUum  de 
infiMUo  ntm  potest  sUUuere^  we  can  sooner  detennine  with  TuUy,  de  not.  deorum^  quid 
fum  nnlj  quam  quid  sint^  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Thomr 
jstsy  Fmcastoriana  and  Femeliana  aciesj  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective  in  theae 
mysteries,  and  all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owl's  eyes  at  the  sun's  light,  wax  duU^ 
and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them ;  yet,  as  in  the  rest,  I  will  adventure  to  say 
aomething  to  this  point  In  former  times,  as  we  read,  Acts  xxiii.,  the  Sadducees  der* 
nied  that  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or  angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physician, 
the  Peripatetics,  even  Aristotle  himself,  as  Pomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scali* 
ger  in  some  sort  grants.  Though  Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  conL  in  lib.  2.  de  aniini^ 
stiffly  denies  it ;  siUfstanlitt  wparaitB  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which  Chris- 
tians  call  angels,  and  Platonists  devils,  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  damadieey  be 
they  good  or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  Onomasticon,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  observes.  Epi* 
cores  and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because  they  never  saw  them. 
Plato^  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Jamblichus,  Proclus,  insisting  in  the  steps  of  Trism»* 
gistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates,  make  no  doubt  of  it :  nor  Stoics,  but  that  there  are 
Buch  spirits,  Siough  much  erring  from  the  truth.  Concerning  the  first  bq^ianing  of 
them,  the  '  Talmudists  say  that  Adam  had  a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  married  Eve, 
and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but  devils.  The  Turks'  'Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd 
and  ridiculous  in  this  point :  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer^ 
the  chief  of  them,  with  his  associates,  'fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride  and  ambition; 
created  of  God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down 
into  the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  ^and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness  (2  Pet.  iL  4.)  to  be  kept  unto  damnation." 

MUure  o/ Devils.]    There  i»  a  foolish  opinion  which  some  hold,  that  they  are 

the  souls  of  men  departed,  good  and  more  noble  were  deified,  the  baser  grovelled  on 

the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils,  the  which  with  Tertullian,  Poiw 

phjiins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27  maintains.    ^  These  spirits,"  he  ^saith, 

'^  which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are  nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which 

either  through  love  and  pity  of  their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  elsp 

pefsecuie  tbeir  enemies,  whom  they  hated,"  as  Dido  Uireatened  to  persecute  JEoesm: 

'*Onnibat  nmbim  loeta  adero :  dablt  Inprobe  pomat." 

**Mf  anfry  glioft  arlttof  from  Um  deepl 
Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  diaturb  t 
At  leaat  my  ahade  thy  punlahmant  aball  Inow^ 


Shall  haunt  thee  waking,  and  diaturb  thy  sleep  ; 

'    '     '  /  minlahmant  aball  ki 
And  Fame'sball  apread  the  ptoaalog  newa  below.*' 


Tbey  are  (as  others  suppose)  appomted  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men  from 

ibeii  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them  as  they  see  cause :  and  are  called  honi 

ci  wmU  Genii  by  the  Romans.    Heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemures  or  larvs  if  bad,  by 

ihe  stoics,  governors  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith  'Apulelus,  Deos  appeilant  qui 

tx  kominum  numero  juste  ac  prudenter  vita  curriculo  gubemato^  pro  nununej  postea 

sb  homhdbus  pr4edUi'fams  et  uremonOs  vulgo  admiUunlur,  ut  in  Mgypto  Osyrisj  &e. 

PrasUtesj  Gapella  calls  them,  ^  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes/' 

Socmtes  had  his  Dcmomum  Saiuminum  et  igniafii,  which  of  all  spirits  is  best,  ad 

nbUmes  cogiUUiones  animum  erigentem^  as  the  Platonists  supposed;  Plotinus  his. 


»tj>  J.  c  7.  d«  orbto  coneordia.    In  nulla  re  m^or 

fUi  altcrcatks  loajor  obaeorllaa,  minor  opinlonum  con- 

eatdla.  tfoSm  d«  dmmoniboi  et  aabetantiia  separatia. 

i|j^  j.  4e  Trnit.  eap.  1.         >  Pereriua  in  Genealn. 

Ik  4.  to  cap.  S.  r.  tS.  *See  Strosxlua  Cteotna 

■■■iftrlalt^g-  1U».  a.  c.  1ft.  Jo.  Aubanua,  Bredenba- 

M^  a Aafelv*  per  auperblam  aeparatue  A  Deo. 

f«i  to  ^riUM  HOB  ftetit.  Auda.  «MllUlalliid 


rant  Dcmonea  qnam  mdie  anlmie  qaie  corpora  dep(^ 
■Ito  prtorem  mtaeratl  Tltam,  cotnatla  aaeenrmnt  eom- 
moU  miaericordia,  &e.  M>e  Deo  Socratla.  AU 

tboae  mortala  are  called  Goda,  who,  the  courae  of  life 
belus  prudently  guided  and  governed,  are  lionoared 
by  men  with  templee  and  aacrlSeeei  aa  Oairia  ia 
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and  we  chiistianB  our  assuting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellas,  a  copious  writer  of 
Has  subject,  Lodovicns  de  La-Cerda,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  voluminous  tract  de  Angela 
Custode^  Zanchius,  and  some  divines  think.    But  this  absurd  tenet  of  Tjreus,  Pro- 
clus  confutes  at  laige  in  his  book  de  AmmA  et  danume. 

'Psellus,  a  christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Gnspinian)  to  Michael  Parapioa- 
tius,  Emperor  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils,  holds  they  are 
'corperefu,  and  have  ^  aerial  bodies,  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die,''  (which 
Hartianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  christikn  philosophers  explode)  *^  that 
*they  are  nourished  and  have  excrements,  they  feel  pain  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Gar- 
dan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly  laughs  him  to  scorn  for;  Si  pascantur  aere^  cur 
turn  pugnant  oh  puriorem  aera  f  &c.)  or  stroken  i''  and  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with 
admnrable  celerity  they  come  together  again.    Austin,  in  Gen.  lib.  iii.  lib.  arbit, 
approves  as  much,  naUata  casu  corpora  in  deteriorem  qualiUUem  aeris  spissioris^  so 
doth  Hierome.    Comment,  in  epist.  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3,  Origen,  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
and  many  ancient  Fathers  of  the  Church :  that  in  their  fall  their  bodies  were  changed 
into  a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.    Bodine,  lib.  4,  Theatri  Natune  and  David 
<!!rusius,  Hermeticae  Philosophlae,  lib.  i.  cap.  4,  by  several  arguments  proves  angels 
and  spirits  to  be  corporeal :  quicqidd  corUiiietur  in  loco  Corporeum  est ;  At  spiritia 
eoniinetur  in  loco^  ergo.*     Si  spiriius  sunt  quanti,  erunt  Corporei :  At  sunt  quanti^ 
ergo.     Sunt  finfij  ergo  quantif  &c.     **  Bodine  goes  ferther  yet,  and  will  have  these, 
AninuB  separata  gemif  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed, 
if  corporeal  (which  he  most  eagerly  contends)  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  abso- 
lutely round,  like  Sim  and  Moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qua  nihil 
habet  aspervtadSy  nihil  anguKs  ineisum,  nihil  anfractibus  involutem^  nihil  eminensy 
$ed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfeciissimum  ;  ''therefore  all  spirits  are  corporeal 
he  concludes,  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.    That  they  can  assume  other  aerial 
bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in  what  likeness  they  will 
themselves,  that  they  are  most  swifl  in  motion,  can  pass  many  miles  in  an  instant, 
and  so  likewise  ^transform  bodies  of  others  into  what  shape  they  please,  and  with 
admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place ;  (as  the  Angel  did  Habakkuk  to 
Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried  away  by  the  Spirit,  when  he  had  bap- 
tised the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and  Apollonius  remove  themselves  and  others, 
with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can  represent  castles  in  the  air,  palaces,  annie?, 
spectrums,  progidies,  and  such  strange  objects  to  mortal  men's  eyes,  "cause  smeUs, 
savours,  &c.,  deceive  all  the  senses ;  most  ^vriters  of  this  subject  credibly  believe ; 
and  that  they  can  foretel  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.    Juno's  image 
spake  to  Camillus,  and  Fortune's  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons,  with  many  such. 
'Zanchius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true  me- 
lamorphosis,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was  redly  translated  into  a  beast.  Lot's  wife  into 
a  pillur  of  salt ;  Ulysses'  companions  into  hogs  and  dogs,  by  Circe's  charms ;  turn 
themselves  and  others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares,  crows,  &c.     Stroz- 
zius  Cicogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  iii.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4  and  5,  which  he  there 
confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  xviii.    That  they  can  be  seen  when 
and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will,  saith  Psellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  ouien'm, 
nee  optem  videre^  though  he  himself  never  saw  them  nor  desired  it ;  and  use  some- 
times carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I  shall  **  prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and 
men.    Many  will  not  believe  they  can  be  seen,  and  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and 
stiffly  maintain,  though  he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  learned,  that  he  hath 
seen  them,  they  account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow, 
a  dreamer,  a  sick  or  a  mad  man,  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn,  and  yet 
Marcus  of  his  credit  told  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them.    And  Leo  Suavius,  a 
Frenchman,  c.  8,  in  Commentar.  1.  1.  Paracelsi  de  vita  longd*  out  of  some  Plato- 


•  B«  UtM  500  yean  tiBce.  v  Apul«iiu :  sptritua 
.aaiiMllA  rant  aiiino  pamibflte,  MCiita  rattonaUa,  cor- 
pot«  Mrii,  tempore  Mmptterna.  •  Nairiantar,  et 

•xereBcnU  habeal,  quod  puleau  doleeat  loUdo  per- 
caiM  corpore.  *  Wtetevor  occupies  space  le 

corpofMl :— epirit  oceaplef  epace^  tJUnjfan^  Slc,  Jkc. 
J»4  lib.  4.  Tbeol.  naL  t<A.  5)5.  "  Wbkli  bae  ao 

roaibnesa,  aailee,  fracturee,  promlneiicee,  but  la  tbe 
— ft  ptrlbcl  ABOBgat  perftct  bodiea.        »  Cyprianua 


In  EpIaL  nontea  etiam  et  anlmalia  tranaferrl  poeavnlt 
aa  the  devil  did  Cbriat  to  tbe  lop  ofibe  pinnacle;  and 
wlubca  are  oftea  tranalated.  Bee  mora  In  Strouios 
Cicogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  omalf.  mag.  Per  aara  svbda- 
cere  et  la  aublUne  corpora  ferre  poeaant,  Biarmaottt. 
Percani  doleni  et  anintor  In  conepicnoa  cinerei. 
Agrippa,  lib.  3.  cap.  de  occal.  Pbiloa.  »  Afrtppa, 

de  oocttlt.  Pbiloa.  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  u  Part.  X  QacL  I. 
Mam.  1.  fittba.  1.  Iiove  Melancboly. 
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nists,  will  have  theairtobeasfuUof  them  as  snow  felling  in  the  skies,  and  that  they 
may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how  men  may  see  them ;  Si  irrever' 
heralus  oeulia  sole  splendenU  versus  etBlum  coniinuaverinl  ohtuiuSj  &c.,^  and  saith 
moreover  he  tried  it,  pramissarum  feci  experimenhan,  and  it  was  trae,  Uiat  the  Pla* 
tooists  said.    Paracelsus  confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred 
with  them,  and  so  doth  Alexander  ab  '"Alexandro,  ^  that  he  so  fomid  it  by  expe- 
rience, when  as  before  he  doubted  of  it.''    Many  deny  it,  saith  Layater,  de  spectiis, 
part  L  c  2,  and  part  ii.  c.  1 1,  ^  because  they  never  saw  them  themselves ;"  but  as  he 
reports  at  large  all  over  his  book,  especisJly  c.  19.  pert  1,  they  are  ofWn  seen  and 
hard,  and  femiliarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innumerable 
records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  iii  all  ages,  times,  places,  and  '^all  travel* 
lers  besides ;  in  the  West  Indies  and  our  northern  climes,  JViAiZ  familiarius  quam 
in  agris  et  urhibus  spiriius  videre^  audire  qui  vetetU^  jubeatU^  &,c.    Hieronimus  vita 
Panli,  Basil  ser.  40,  Nicephorus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  "Jacobus  Boissar^ 
dus  in  his  tract  de  spirituum  apparUiaaUus^  Petrus  Loyerus  1.  de  spectris,  Wienia 
L  1.  have  infinite  variety  of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read 
that  &rther  doubts,  to  lus  ample  satisfaction.    One  alone  I  will  briefly  insert    A 
nobleman  in  Germany  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  King  of  Sweden  (for  his  name, 
the  time,  and  such  circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  "Author).    AAer 
he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  to  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see  those  &miliar 
qurits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do  their  drudgery  works. 
Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where  his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in 
what  clothes,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a  ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  fion 
sine  omniMtm  adndraiUme^  he  found  to  be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which 
hdate  he  doubted  of.    Cardan,  1.  19.  de  subtU.  relates  of  his  father,  Facius  Cardan^ 
that  aAer  the  accustomed  solemnities.  An.  149),  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven 
devils,  in  Greek  apparel,  about  forty  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and 
some  pale,  as  he  thought ;  he  asked  them  many  questions,  and  they  made  ready 
answer,  that  they  were  aenal  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did,  save  that 
they  were  far  longer  lived  (700  or  800  "^  years) ;  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in 
dignity  as  we  do  juments,  and  were  as  far  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above 
them ;  our  '*  governors  and  keepers  they  are  moreover,  which  ^  Plato  in  Critias  der 
livered  of  old,  and  subordinate  to  one  another,  Ut  enim  homo  homkdj  sic  damon 
damoni  dominatur^  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us,  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner 
sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  hors^keepers,  neatp-herds,  and  the 
basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend  their  n»> 
tures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  man's.    They  knew  all  things,  but  might  not 
reveal  them  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as  we  do  over  our  horses ; 
the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous  spirits,  were  not  comparable  to 
the  basest  of  them.    Sometunes  tliey  did  instruct  men,  and  communicate  Uieir  skill, 
reward  and  cherish,  and  sometimes,  again,  terrify  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe, 
as  they  thought  fit,  ^fVul  magis  cupientes  (saith  Lysius,  Phis.  Stoicorum)  quam  ado- 
ratumem  homnum?^    The  same  Author,  Qurdan,  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Stoics,  will  have  some  of  these  Genii  (for  so  he  cidls  them)  to  be  "*  desirous 
of  men's  company,  very  affiible  and  familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are ;  othera,  again, 
to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same  belike  Tritemius  calls  Igfdos 
€i  subhmares^  qui  nunquam  demergurU  ad  infervora^  out  vix  uUum  habent  in  terris 
commercium :  ^Generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worth,  as  a  man  the  meanest  worm ; 
though  some  of  them  are  inferior  to  those  of  their  own  rank  in  worth,  as  the  black- 
guard in  a  prince's  court,  and  to  men  again,  as  some  degenerate,  base,  rational  crear 
tures,  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts." 
That  they  are  mortal,  besides  these  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  &c.,  many 

'■**Bf  gating  steadfuUy  on  the  tun  illaminated 
vich  hif  brif  btest  rays."  MQenial.  dienim.    Ita 

■fW  rbvin  «c  compcrtum  qaam  print  an  eaient  ambi- 
feret  Fidem  iiuun  liberei.  "Lib.  1.  de  Terlt.  Ftdei. 
Beazo^  Ac.  MLIb.  de  Dtvinatione  et  magiA. 

>*Cap.  8.  TraoeportaTit  in  Llvoniam  cupiditate  vi- 
i«BdS,^.  *Bic   Heiiodut  de  Nympbif  vivere 

ilcit.  10.  etaiea  ph«nicani  vel.  9. 7.  SO.  »  One- 

komiana  el  proYlnclarum,  &c.  tanto  uellorM 


hominfbni,  qnanto  hi  brntii  animaatibne.         * 
■idee  Pastoree,  Gnbernatoret  bominam,  et  illi  anloia- 
llum.  "  **  Coveting  nothing  more  than  the  adntt- 

ration  of  manl[lad."  **  Natnra  fkmillarei  nt  canea 
hominibna  multi  ■▼ersantvr  et  abhorrent.  *Ab 

homine  plue  dlitant  quam  homo  ab  ignobilittlno  Ter- 
ne,  et  tamen  quidam  ex  hia  ab  hominibna  aupanuilw 
ut  hominea  A  Teria,  &c. 


lit  Mtiute  tf  afirllB.  {P«tl.Sie.t. 

other  divines  and  phfloeophen  hold,  po$t  proUxum  temfus  morUmhtr  amnes;  Tka 
*  PlaloBiete,  and  some  Rabbins,  Porphyrioi  and  Plutarch,  aa  appeam  by  that  idatioa 
of  Thamus :  "^ The  great  God  Pan  »  dead ;  Apollo  P3rthhis  ceased;  and  so  the  ' 
Tsst    Sl  Hierome,  in  the  life  of  Panl  die  Hennit,  tells  a  stoiy  how  one  of  them  w^ 
peured  to  St  Anthony  in  the  wilderness,  and  told  him  as  mnch.    "Paracdsns  of 
our  kte  writers  stiffly  maintains  that  they  are  mortal,  live  and  die  as  other  creatmei 
do.    Zozimns,  L  2,  fiother  adds,  that  rel^on  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  tfaoa. 
The  "Gentiles'  gods,  he  saith,  were  expelled  by  Ck>nstantine,  and  together  wi&  them. 
Jmpem  Ronumi  majettasj  etjfortuna  tnfent^  et  prqfiigata  est ;  The  fortune  and  ma* 
jesty  of  the  Roman  £mpire  decayed  and  vanished,  as  that  heaAhen  in  ^Minntius  for- 
merly bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Jew's  Grod  wm 
likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome ;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the  Israelites,  no  God  shoald 
deliver  them  ont  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians.    Bnt  these  paradoxes  of  their  power, 
corporeitv,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes,  transposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copukuioDB, 
are  sufficiently  conAited  by  Zanch.  c.  10, 1.  4.    Pererins  in  his  comment,  and  Tos» 
tetns  questions  on  the  6th  of  Gen.  Th.  Aquin.,  St  Austin,  Wiems,  Th.  Ersstos, 
Delrio,  torn.  2, 1. 2,  quaest  29 ;  Sebastian  Michaelis,  c  2,  de  spiritibus,  D.  Reinokis 
Lect  47.    They  may  deceive  the  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a 
real  metamoiphosis;  but  as  Cicogna  proves  at  laige,  they  are  ^lUutoruB  d  jn-«i(i- 
gialrices  iransformatumesj  omnif.  mag.  lib,  4,  cap,  4,  mere  illusions  and  cosenings, 
Tike  that  tale  of  PoieHs  ohulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolicus,  Mereuiy's  wooj  that 
dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage  and  stealth.    His  fiither 
Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  jiim  no  wealth,  taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get 
means,  "for  he  could  drive  away  men's  cattle,  and  if  any  pursued  him,  torn  them 
into  what  shapes  he  would,  and  so  did  mightily  enrich  himself,  hoc  aMu  mammtm 
fradam  est  adseeutue.    This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest;  yet  thus  mnch  ia 
geneial.    Thomas,  Durand,  and  others,  grant  that  they  have  understanding  for  be* 
yond  men,  can  probably  conjecture  and  "foretel  many  things ;  they  can  cause  and 
cure  most  diseases,  deceive  our  senses ;  they  have  excdlent  skill  in  all  Alls  and 
Sciences ;  and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  Qu/ovie  hamiiHe  sdetUiar  (more  know- 
mg  than  any  man),  as  *^  Cicogna  maintains  out  of  others.    They  know  the  virtues 
<N  herbs,  plants,  stones,  minerals,  &c.;  of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  ele- 
ments, stars,  planets,  can  aptly  apply  and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good ;  per- 
ceiving the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and  the  like :  Dant  se  colorihue  (as  "Austin  hath 
it)  aeeammodant  sejigurisy  adjugreni  samSj  subjieimU  se  odariiuSj  infundunt  se  sapth 
rikusy  ammes  sensus  etiam  ipsam  intelUgentiam  dtanones  falbaU,  they  deceive  all  our 
senses,  even  our  understanding  itself  at  once.    "They  can  produce  miraculous  alter- 
ations in  the  air,  and  most  wonderful  eflects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories,  hdpi 
fiirther,  hurt,  cross  and  alter  human  attempts  and  projects  (Dei  permissu)  as  they  see 
good  themselves.    *' When  Charles  the  Great  intended  to  make  a  channel  betwixt 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  look  what  lus  woriunen  did  in  the  day,  theae  spirits 
flung  down  in  the  night,  Ut  canatu  Rex  desisteret^  pervUere.    Such  feats  can  they 
do.    But  that  which  Bodine,  L  4,  Theat  nat  thinks  (following  Tyrius  bdike,  and 
the  Platonists,)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  man's  heart,  out  eogitaiUmes  homimm^ 
m  moat  ialse;  lus  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zanch. lib.  4,  cap.  9. 
HieroDL  lib.  2,  com.  in  Mat  ad  cap.  15,  Athanasius  qusst  27,  ad  Antio^um  Prin- 
mpem,  and  others. 

Orders^  As  for  those  orden  of  good  and  bad  devils,  which  the  Platonists  hold, 
is  altogether  erroneous,  and  those  Ethnics  honi  et  mali  Genii,  are  to  be  ex]4oded : 
these  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among  themselves,  as  Dandinua  notes, 

«  Clbo  et  ^ta  ml  et  venere  cum  bomtoibat  m  Ub-  '  cap.  17.    Partim  qnia  sttbUIioili  teaaas  •camliw,  par- 


Sem  flMrl,  Ckona.  I.  part.  Ub.  f .  c.  S.  "  Plvurcta. 
4a  defact.  oraculornni.  »  Lib.  da  ZUphta  et  Pif- 

■all.  >•  mi  caatinm  a  CoDtuatio  proatigatl  aont, 
ifca.  «OetoTiaa.  dial.  Jadsoram  daurn  ftilua 

Xanaaoram  anmiaibaa  aaa  caai  feata  captlTum. 
»  Omaia  aptritibos  plcaa,  at  ez  aoram  coacordia  et 
diiaordla  omaes  boni  at  mali  effactaa  promaaaat,  on- 
ala  baaiaBa  regantiir :  paradoza  Tateram  de  qu6  Ci- 
copM.  CManlC  mag.  1.  S.  c.  3.  "Ovea  qaaa  abac- 

toraa  erat  to  qaaMaaoae  formaa  Tartabat  Paasaaias, 
BygiBoa.  *Aaatia  iaLS.de  Gaa.  ad  literam 


tin  eclaatia  ealMiora  Tlgeat  at  eKpvrlcMia  propter 
aiagaam  ioafitadiaem  vitc,  partiai  ab  Anf elte  d»- 
cuat,  &e.  M  Lib.  3.  omaif.  maf .  cap.  S.  »JL  l^. 
qaeat.  *  Qaum  taati  alt  et  tarn  profUada  apirittta 
acieatia,  miram  bob  eat  tot  taataaque  roa  Tlaa  admi- 
rabilea  ab  ipsla  patrari,  et  qaidem  rerum  natoraliun 
ope  qaas  malto  naeliae  lateUifuat,  nnultoqaa  perliiai 
■ttls  locls  at  temporlbna  applicara  aorunt,  quam  bonus 
Cicofaa.  "  Aveatlaas,  qalequld  inlerdia  eihaa- 

riabatur,  aocta  azplabatar.    lada   pavefacti  cara 
toraa,  4c. 


Mem.  1.  Sous.] 
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Jin  tud  ^MiUi  iKMi  ean^tnunU,  some  will  have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  bj  a 
pii»talr#y  as  if  an  Ox  or  Horse  could  discourse,  he  would  say  Ihe  Butcher  was  his 
enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the  Giaaier  his  friend  because  he  fed  'him ;  a  Hunter 
preserves  and  yet  kills  his  game,  and  is  hated  nevertheless  of  bn  game;  nee  pUcth 
toremfisds  amare  potest^  &c.    But  Jamblichus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Plato* 
nnls  acknowledge'  bad,  et  ah  eorum  malefieiis  eavendum^  and  we  should  beware  of 
their  wickedness,  lor  they  are  enemies  of  mankind,  and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt^ 
that  thiey  quarrelled  with  Jupiter,  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.*    Thai 
which  **Apuieiu8,  Xenophon,  and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates  Daemonium,  is  most 
absiud :  That  which  Plotinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  Demumo;;  and 
that  which  Porphyry  concludes  oi  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their 
ucf^Suoe  they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hipperchen  will,  they  feed  on 
men's  souls,  Eiementa  sunt  plantu  elemenium^  animalihus  plantiB^  hotnhubua  ammof* 
hoj  enrni  et  homines  o/tis,  mm  mUem  dm,  ninds  enim  remota  est  eorum  natura  d 
nokrdy  fuapropier  dttmonikis :  and  so  belike  that  we  have  so  many  battles  foughl 
in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast,  and  their  sole  delight :  but  to  return 
to  that  I  said  before,  if  displeased  they  fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed  belike  on  the 
souls  of  beasts^  as  we  do  on  their  bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us ;  but 
if  pleased,  then  they  do  much  good ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest  and  confuted  by  Austin^ 
L  9.  c  8.  de  Civ.  Dei.  Euseb.  1.  4.  pnepar.  Evang.  c.  6.  and  others.    Tet  thus  mmeh 
1  find,  that  our  School-men  and  other  ^'  Divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  Spirits,  ae 
Dionysins  hath  done  of  Angels.    In  the  first  rank  are  those  felse  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  Idols,  and  gave  Oracles  at  Delphos, 
and  elsewhere;  whose  Prince  is  Beehebub.    The  second  rank  is  of  liars  and 
JEquivocators,  as  ApoUo,  Pythius,  and  the  like.    The  third  are  those  vessels  of 
anger,  inventors  c^all  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato ;  Esay  calls  them  ^vessels 
of  fn^;  their  Prince  isBeliaL    The  fourth  are  malicious  revenging  Devib;  and 
their  Prince  is  Asmodsus.  The  fifth  kind  are  cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  Magicians 
and  Witches ;  their  Prince  is  Satan.    The  sixth  are  those  aerial  derils  that  ^  corrupt 
the  air  and  cause  plagues,  thunders,  fires,  &c.;  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
Paul  to  the  Ephesians  names  them  the  Princes  of  the  air;  Meresin  is  their  Prince. 
The  seventh  is  a  destroyer,  Captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  vrars,  tumults,  combus- 
tions, uproaia,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ;  and  called  Abaddon.    The  eighth  is 
that  aeeosing  or  calumniating  Devil,  whom  the  Greeks  call  ^io/3o9u>(,  that  drives  men 
to  despair.     The  ninth  are  £ose  tempters  in  sereral  kinds,  and  their  Prince  is  Mam- 
mon.   Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet  none  above  the  Moon :  Wierus  in  his  Pseudo« 
monarchid  Dsmonis,  out  of  an  old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subofdi- 
nations,  with  their  several  names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.,  bui  Gazsus  cited  by  ^  Lip^ 
sins  will  have  all  places  full  of  Angels,  Spirits,  and  Devils,  above  and  beneath  the 
Moon,^  stherial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro  1.  vii.  de  Civ.  Dei,  c.  6. 
^The  celestial  Devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,^'  or,  as  some  will,  gods  above,  Se^ 
midei  or  half  gods  beneath,  Lares,  Heroes,  Genii,  which  climb  higher,  if  they  lived 
well,  as  the  Stoics  held;  but  grovel  on  the  ground  as  they  were  baser  in  their  lives, 
neaier  to  the  earth :  and  are  Manes,  Lemures,  Lamite,  &c.  ^  They  will  have  no  place 
but  all  full  ci  Spirits,  Devils,  or  some  other  inhabitants;  Plenum  Codum^  a/sr^  aqua 
terroj  ei  omnia  fiub  ierr&y  saith  ^'Gazsus ;  though  Anthony  Rusca  in  his  book  de 
Inferno,  lib.  v.  cap.  7.  would  confine  them  to  the  middle  Region,  yet  they  will  have 
them  everpvhere.    ^  Not  so  much  as  a  hai^4>readth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
waters,  abore  or  under  the  earth."    The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it 
is  at  all  times  of  invisible  devils :  thb  ^  Paracelsus  stiffly  maintains,  and  that  they 
have  every  one  their  several  Chaos,  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  wodd 
his  peculiar  Spirits,  Gods,  Angels,  and  Devils  to  govern  and  punish  it. 

'Bla«nla  *  nonnolU  credaat  quoqiie  tideni  poate     |     "Some  penons  believe  each  etar  to  be  a  world,  and 

thta  earth  an  opaqne  atari  over  which  the  leaat  of  ttia 
|ods  prealdes." 


INcI  orb^a,  terramqae  appellant  sidna  opacttm« 
C^  miainiva  divum  presU." > 


•  Ib  lib.  9.  d«  Anhna  test  99.    Homerna  didcrimina- 
Ibi  oaraes  apiritua  dcnonea  vocat.  *  K  iort  ad 

lafef  oa  palai,  ae.  *  De  Deo  Socratla  adeat  mibi 

diWaa  aorta  DemosJam  quoddani  ft  prima  pnerltia  me 
Mcatum,  8Kpe  daaaaadet,  impellit  nonnunquam  instar 
ovia,  Plato.  **  A|rlppa  lib.  S.  de  occol.  ph.  c.  18. 

Plctoraa»    Perarioa  Cteoffia.  L  t.   cap.  1. 


4*  Vasa  Ire.  e.  13.  ^  Qnlbns  datum  eat  nocere  terr« 
et  marl,  Ite.  **  Phyciol.  Stoicorum  A  Senec.  lib.  1. 
cap.  28.  «*  Usque  ad  lunam  anlmaa  ewe  cthereaa 
vocariqae  heroat,  laret,  feniot.  <>  Mart.  Capella* 

^  Nihil  vacuom  ab  hia  ubi  vel  capiUomin  aere  val 
aqua  Jaceaa.         «  Lib.  de  ZUp.  «  Faiingeaiua. 


ISO 


DigresiUm  of  SpiriU* 


[Paul.  Beets 


'"G^regorius  Tholsanufl  makes  seven  kinds  of  setherial  Spirits  or  Angels,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  seven  Phmets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  of  which  Oardan  dis- 
courseth  lib.  xz.  de  subtil^  he  calls  them  tuhstarUiaa  prinuUj  Olympieas  damoneg 
TVitemtw,  qui  pramrU  Zodiaco^  &c^  and  will  have  them  to  be  good  Angels  above, 
Devils  beneath  the  Moon,  their  several  names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and 
which  Dionysius  of  Angels,  will  have  several  spirits  for  several  countries,  men, 
offices,  &C.,  which  live  about  them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers  cause  their 
operations,  will  have  in  a  word,  innumerable,  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  Stan  in 
the  Skies.  '*  Markilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from 
himself,  I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiors,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again, 
all  subordinate,  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us,  whom  we  subdivide  into  good 
and  bad  angels,  call  Gods  or  Devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore,  love  or 
hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he  relymg  wholly  on  Socrates,  quern  mori 
poHus  quam  metUiri  vohtisse  scribit^  whom  he  says  would  rather  die  than  tell  a  felse* 
hood,  out  of  Socrates'  authority  alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them :  which  opinion  be- 
like  Socrates  took  from  Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  S^roastes, 
first  God,  second  idea,  3.  Intelligences,  4.  Arch-Angels,  5.  Angels,  6.  Devils,  7.  He- 
roes, 8.  Principalities,  9.  Princes :  of  which  some  were  absolutely  good,  as  Gods, 
some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  decs  et  homines^  as  heroes  and  daemons,  which  ruled 
men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  as  *"  Proclus  and  Jamblichus  will,  the  middle  betwixt 
God  and  men.  Principalities  and  Princes,  which  commanded  and  svrayed  Kings  and 
countries ;  and  had  several  places  in  the  Spheres  perhaps,  for  as  every  sphere  is 
higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  inhabitants  :  which  belike  is  that  Galilaeus  i  Gali- 
leo and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his  nuncio  Syderio,  when  he  will  have  "  Saturnine  and 
Jovial  inhabitants :  and  which  Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  touch  or  insinuate 
in  one  of  his  Epistles :  but  these  things  **  Zanchius  justly  explodes,  cap.  8.  lib.  4. 
P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that  according  to  these  men  the  number  of  siherial  spirits  must  needs  be  infi- 
nite :  for  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say :  if  a  stone  could  611 
from  the  starry  heaven,  or  eighth  sphere,  and  should  pass  every  hour  an  hundred 
miles,  it  would  be  66  years,  or  more,  before  it  would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of 
the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth,  which  contains  as  some  say  170  millions 
800  miles,  besides  those  other  heavens,  whether  they  be  cr3rstalline  or  watery  which 
Maginus  adds,  which  peradventure  holds  as  much  more,  how  many  such  spirits  may 
it  contain  ?  And  yet  for  all  this  **  Thomas  Albertus,  and  most  hold  that  there  be  iiiir 
more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devils^  and  their  kinds,]  But  be  they  more  or  less.  Quod  supra  wa 
ftthil  ad  nos  (what  is  beyond  our  comprehension  does  not  concern  us).  Howsoever 
as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  M&erii  Damtmes  non  curatU  res  humanasj  they 
care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our  actions,  or  look  for  us,  those  stherial  spirits  hare 
other  worids  to  reign  in  belike  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak 
in  brief  of  these  sublunary  spirits  or  devils :  for  the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that 
the  Devil  had  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens ;  ^Carmimlnu  ccbIo  possunt  dedueere 
2tNiam,  &c.,  (by  their  charms  (verses)  they  can  seduce  the  moon  fr^m  the  heavens). 
Those  are  poetical  fictions,  ana  that  Uiey  can  "sistere  aquamjluviisj  et  vertere  sidera 
retroy  &c.,  (stop  rivers  and  turn  the  stars  backward  in  their  courses)  as  Canadia  in 
Horace,  'tis  all  false.  "  They  are  confined  until  the  day  of  judgment  to  this  sublu- 
nary world,  and  can  work  no  farther  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits 
them.  Wherefore  of  these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise 
according  to  tlieir  several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial, 
terrestrial,  watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire-drakes, 


*•  Lib.  7.  eap.  S4  •!  5.  BymUx.  art.  nirab.  n  Coin- 
sent  in  dial.  Flat,  de  amore,  cap.  5.  Ut  aphsra  qoe- 
libel  Bvper  noe«  ita  prstUntlorea  habent  hablutorea 
tac  epterB  eonaortes,  at  babet  noetra.  «Ub.  de 

Arnica,  et  demone  med.  loter  deoe  et  homlnet,  dka  ad 
■oa  et  noaira  Bqttallter  ad  deoa  ferunt.  *  Saturnl- 
aaa  et  Jorialee  aecolas.  **  In  loca  detrual  sunt 

talkm  csleatea  orbta  In  aerem  acilket  et  infra  nbi  Ja- 


dkio  generali  reaerrantvr.  "q.  W.  art.  9. 

M  VIn.  8.  Eg.  •  Mn.  4.  »  Anetin :  hoe  diil, 

ne  quli  esiatiaMt  bablure  Ibl  mala  dsoionia  abl  Solen 
et  Lnnam  et  SteUaa  Deus  ordinavit,  et  alibi  nemo  ar- 
bltraretnr  Demonem  cmlia  habitare  cam  An(elia  rait 
unde  lapaom  credlmttt.  IdeoL  Zanek.  L  4.  e.  3.  de 
Angel,  malia.  Peredu  in  Oen.  cap.  S.  ilb.  8.  la  ver.  1 
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or  ignesfahd  ;  which  lead  men  often  inJIunUna  out  praeipUia^  saith  Bodine,  lib.  2. 
TheaL  Ndtwn^  fol.  221.  Quos  i$tquit  arcere  li  volunt  viatores^  clara  voce  Deuni 
appeUare  aU  pronamfadR  terram  contingenU  adorcare  aportet^  et  hoc  amuletum  ma* 
jaribus  noshris  acceptwn  fetrt  debemus^  &c^  (whom  if  tnvellera  wish  to  keep  off 
they  must  pronounce  the  name  of  Grod  with  a  clear  voice,  or  adore  him  with  their 
bees  in  contact  with  the  ground,  &c.) ;  likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons, 
stars  oftentimes,  and  sit  on  ship  masts :  In  navigiorum  gummitatUnu  visuntur ;  and 
are  called  dioscuri,  as  Eusebius  1.  contra  Philosophos,  c.  xlviii.  informeth  us,  out  of 
the  authority  of  Zenophanes ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  quern  volantes ;  which 
neTer  a^^iear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signify  some  mischief  or  other  to  come  unto, 
men,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  pretend  good,  and  victoiy  to  that  side 
they  come  towaids  in  sea  fights,  St  Elmo's  fires  they  commonly  call  them,  and  the^ 
do  likely  q>pear  after  a  sea  storm ;  Radzivilius,  the  rolonian  duke,  calls  this  appan- 
tion,  8ancH  Germani  $idus ;  and  saith  moreover  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a 
Btom,  as  he  was  sailing,  1582,  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.**  Our  stories  are  full 
of  such  apparitions  in  all  kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla, 
a  raountain  in  Iceland,  Minn  in  Sicily,  lipari,  Vesuvius,  &c.  These  devils  were 
worshipped  heretofore  by  that  superstitious  UvfOfuuftM^  and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils,  are  such  as  keep  quarter  most  part  in  the  ''air,  cause  many 
tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses,  strike  men  and 
beasts,  make  it  rain  stones,  as  in  Livy's  time,  wool,  frogs,  &c.  O^unterfeit  armies  in 
the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  &c.,  as  at  Vienna  before  the  coming  of  the  Turks, 
and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius  1.  de  spect  c*  1.  part  1.  Lavater  de  spect 
part  L  c.  17.  Julius  Obsequens,  an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urb. 
coxkd.  505.  "Machiavel  hath  illustrated  by  many  examples,  and  Josephus,  in  his 
book  de  hello  Judaico,  before  the  destructioti  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Postel* 
lus,  in  his  first  book,  c.  7,  de  orbis  concordid,  useth  as  an  eflectual  aigument  (as  in- 
deed it  is)  to  persuade  them  that  will  not  believe  thei^^  be  spirits  or  devils.  They 
cause  whirlwinds  on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms ;  which  though  our  meteoro- 
logists generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  1  am  of  Bodine's  mind,  Theat.  Nat.  1.  2. 
they  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ;  for  TViii- 
pestatihiis  se  ingeruntf  saith  ""Rich.  Argentine;  as  when  a  desperate  man  makes  away 
with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently  do,  as  Kommanus  oh- 
serves,  de  mirac.  mort  part  7,  c.  76.  tripudium  agentes,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the 
death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt  the  air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms, 
shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations.  At  Mons  Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memor- 
able example  in  ^  Jovianus  Pontanus :  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe 
those  relations  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for 
witches  and  sorcerers,  in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to 
mariners,  and  cause  tempests,  which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of 
the  Tartars.  These  kind  of  devib  are  much  ^delighted  in  sacrifices  (saith  Porphyry), 
held  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices,  in  Rome,  Greece^ 
Egypt,  and  at  this  day  tyrannise  over,  and  deceive  those  Ethnics  and  Indians,  being 
adored  and  worahipped  for  "gods.  For  the  Gentiles'  gods  were  devils  (as  "Trisme* 
|[iBtas  confesseth  in  his  Asclepius),  and  he  himself  could  make  them  come  to  their 
images  by  magic  spells :  and  are  now  as  much  ^  respected  by  our  papists  (saith 
"Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints."  These  are  they  which  Cardan  thinks  aesire 
so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches  (IncM,  and  Succuln)^  transform  bodies,  and 
are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be  touched ;  and  that  serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one 
of  them  (as  he  is  not  ashamed  to  relate),"  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty 
tad  eight  yean.  As  Agrippa's  dog  had  a  devil  tied  to  his  collar ;  some  think  that 
Paracelsus  (or  else  Erastus  belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ; 
others  wear  them  in  rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by 
their  help ;  Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  ApoUonius  Tianeus,  Jambllchus,  and  Tritemius 


*Pericram.  Bleroffol.  *Flre  woribfp,  or  dlTl- 

Mtfcm  bjr  fire.  «  Domu  Dirunnt,  marM  dejiclunt, 
hiarfaceat««  tnrblnlbotf  et  procelUi  et  pulvereni  Instar 
coleiBiia  eTehiiiit.    Cteofna  1.  ft.  e.  5.  «Uaett. 

ia  Ut.  •  De  pnMtlglla  drnonam.  e.  16.    Con- 

Tdli  cvlfliiaa  wMmawt,  proaMrni  a«u,  itc         •>  De 
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bello  Neapoliuno,  lib.  ft.  ■^Suffltlbua  nadent. 

Idem  Juat.  Mart.  Apol.  pro  Chrlstianla.  ••In  Del 
imltationem,  saitb  Euaebiua.  •*  DU  genUam  Dcmo- 
nia,  k-c.  ego  in  eorum  atatuaa  pellexi.  ""Bt  nano 

aab  diyornm  nomine  coluntui  k  PontlflcUa.  .  *U^ 
11.  de  remm  ver. 
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df  kfe^  that  showed  Mmmilian  the  empeior  hk  wife^  after  she  was  dead;  Bl  ver^ 
rueam  in  eoUo  ejus  (saith  ^Godoknan)  so  much  as  the  wart  ia  her  neck.  Ddrio, 
1S>.  ii.  hadi  divers  examples  of  their  feats :  Gicogaa,  lib.  iii.  cap.  B,  and  Wiems  ia 
book  ie  prmstig,  tUunommL,  Boiatardus  de  magis  et  veneficU, 
WaterKlerilB  are  those  Naiads  or  water  n3rmph8  which  have  been  heretofore  eon- 
rsant  about  waters  and  rivers.  The  water  ^as  Fsraeelsus  thinks)  is  their  chaos, 
wherein  they  live;  some  call  them  feiiies,  and  say  that  Habondia  is  their  qneen ; 
fhese  cause  inundations,  many  times  diipwredLs,  and  deceive  men  divers  ways,  ae 
Succuba,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part  (sail^  Tritemius)  in  women's  shapes. 
^^Paracdsus  hath  several  stories  of  them  that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortd 
men,  and  so  continued  for  certain  years  with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike, 
bftve  Ibrsaken  them.  Such  a  one  as  iBgeria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  femiliar, 
Diana,  Geres,  &c  "Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  Ions  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a  king 
of  Sweden,  that  having  lost  hu  compaav,  as  lie  was  hunting  one  day,  met  with 
tiiese  water  njrmphs  or  fidries,  and  was  nasted  by  them ;  ana  Hector  Boethius,  or 
Macbeth,  and  Banquo,  two  Scottish  lords,  that  as  they  were  wandering  in  the  woods, 
had  their  fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these,  heretofore,  they 
did  use  to  sacrifice,  by  that  Mpo^Hw^f  us  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  ^Lares,(}enii,  Fauns,  Sai3rr8,^Wood*nymidis,Fol]ots, 
Fairies,  Robin  Goodfellows,  Trulli,  &,c.,  which  as  they  are  most  c<mver8ant  with 
men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.  Some  think  it  was  they  alone  that  k^  the 
heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idob  and  temples  erected  to  them. 
Of  this  range  was  Pagon  amongst  the  Philistmes,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians, 
Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal  amongst  the  Sonaritans,  Ins  and  Osiris  amongst 
the  E^ryptians,  Slc.;  some  put  our  "&iies  into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former 
times  adored  with  much  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a 
pail  of  clean  water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like,  and  men  they  should  not  be  pinched, 
but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  fortunate  in  tfieir  enterprises.  These  are  they 
that  dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  ^Lavater  thinks  with  Tritemius,  and  as  ''Olaus 
Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  commonly  find  in  plain  fields,  iHiich 
others  hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor  fiilling,  w  some  accidental  ranknees  of  the 
ground,  so  nature  sports  herself;  they  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  chil- 
dren. Hierom.  Pauli,  in  his  description  of  the  ciQr  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  hoW 
they  have  been  &miliarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hilla ;  JV^mmi** 
fuam  (saith  Tritemius)  in  tua  laUhula  numtium  simpUciares  homines  ducamt,  sf»* 
penda  mirantibus  oiientes  miraeulay  nolarum  Momtus,  tpedaeula^  &c."  Giraldns 
Gambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.  ^'Paracelsus 
reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk  in  little  coats, 
some  two  feet  long.  A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them  called  with  us  hobgoblins,  and 
Robin  Goodfellows,  that  would  in  those  superstitious  times  grind  com  for  a  mess  of 
milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of  drudgery  work.  They  would  mend  M  irons 
in  those  jEolian  isles  of  Lipari,  in  former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard. 
"Tholosanus  calls  them  Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  saith,  that  in  his  days  they  were 
common  in  many  places  of  Fiance.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  descripti<»i  of 
Iceland,  reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  &mily  they  have  yet  some  such 
fiunUiar  spirits ;  and  Foeliz  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudeL  damon,  affirms  as  much, 
that  these  Trolli  or  Telchines  are  very  common  in  Norway,  ^ and  "seen  to  do 
drudgery  work;''  to  draw  water,  saith  Wiems,  lib,  1.  cap.  22,  dress  meat,  ot  any 
such  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  frequent  foriom  "houses,  which 
the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxous, ''Cardan  holds;  ^  They  will  make 
atrange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  sometimes  pitifully,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause 
great  fiame  and  sudden  lights,  fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doon  and 


*•  Lib.  3.  eap.  S.  1)«  magls  et  Tenefleli,  k.t.  N«reides. 
fiLib.  (1«  2Upbto.  "Lib.  S.  npro  nlvte 

bomlnam  eieabare  ■«  ■Imalant,  led  in  eoram  perni- 
ciem  omnia  moUoatar.  Att0t.  f«Dr)radcs,(Mad««, 
Banwdrjrades.  ^ElTts  Olant  toc.  at  lib.  I. 

V'fart  1.  eap.  10.  ^Ub.  3.  cap.  II.    Elvarnm 

ehoreai  Olaui  lib.  S.  vocat  aaltum  ad«o  profandd  in 
1«rrafl  Inprinrant,  vt  locus  intlfnl  dainceni  virore  or- 
Menlarit  til,  et  gramen  non  pereat.  ^  Sometimat 

tlia  J  aedaea  too  aimpla  men  lato  tlielr  moaataia  re- 


treats, where  they  exhibit  woaderflil  eif  hta  to  their 
roarrelling  eyet,  and  astonish  their  ears  by  the  sound 
of  bells,  ice.  n  Lib.  de  Zilph.  et  Pifinvns  CHa v 

lib.  3.  »  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  Qui  ec  la  fkaralUlo  rfnM 

et  fleminis  insenriunt,  conelavla  acopls  poifant,  patl* 
aas  mundant*  lisna  portaat.  eqooa  oiraat,  Ite.  «  Ad 
roinlsteria  utuntur.  "  Where  traasaie  is  hid  (a* 

some  think)  or  sobm  murder,  or  such  like  rfflaay 
coawtttted.         *Lih.  10.  da  fantai  varlaMi. 
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shut  themi  fling  down  phtten,  stools,  ehesln,  sometimes  appear  in  the  Bkensss  ctf 
haiesy  ciows,  black  dogs,  &e."  of  which  read  Tet  Thyrsras  the  Jesuit,  in  his 
Tiact  dt  hciM  mfuds^  part.  1.  et  cap,  4,  who  will  hare  them  to  be  devils  or  the 
flools  of  danraed  men  ^t  seek  revenge,  or  else  sonls  oat  of  pnigatory  that  seel: 
ease;  for  such  examples  peruse  ""Sigismundus  Seheretaius,  lib.  de  spectris,  part  I. 
c.  1.  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part;  there  be  many  instances.  "Pli« 
aius  Seeimdus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Atliens,  which  Athenodoius  tjie  pfailoso< 
pher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear  of  devils.    Austin,  de  do.  IhL  lii^ 
S2,  cap,  1.  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius  the  Tribune's  house,  at  Zubeda,  near  theiv 
city  of  Hippos,  Tezed  with  evil  spirits,  to  his  great  hindrance^  Cwn  afiidiatte  ammoF^ 
Um  et  tervcrum  guorum.  Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius  Fonnicar, 
hb.  5.  Mp.  xiL  3.  &c.    Whe&er  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Ochim,  which  kaiah,  cap* 
xiiL  31.  speidu  o^  I  make  a  doubt    See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  Kb.  1. 
de  ipecL  cap.  4.  he  is  lull  of  examples.    These  kind  of  devils  numv  times  appear  to 
aaeo,  and  affiigfat  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  ''noon-day,  some- 
times at 'nights,  countezfeiting  dead  men's  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula,  which  (sdtli 
Saetonins)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinia's  garden,  where  his  body  was  buried,  spirits 
haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  died,  ^^Ua  nox  sine  terrore  transactor  donee  u^ 
cendio  e&nsMmpta  ;  every  night  this  happened,  tiiere  was  no  quietness,  till  the  house 
was  burned.    About  Hecla,  in  Iceland,  ghosts  commonly  walk,  ammas  mortuanm 
rimukmles,  saith  Joh.  Anan,  lib.  3.  de  not.  d^gm.  Glaus,  lib.  2.  C4^.  2.     Jfatal  TaU' 
hpid,  Uh.  de  apparit.  spir.  Kommamnue  de  tmrac.  mart.  part.  1.  cap.  44.  such  si^ts 
are  frequently  seen  etrca  sepidehra  et  monasterta^  saidi  Lavat  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  in 
mottisteries  and  about  churchyards,  hca  paludvnoeai  ampla  adifida^  eoUiariay  et 
cade  hommum  natata^  Slc.  (marshes,  great  buildings,  solitary  places,  or  remarkable 
as  the  scene  of  some  murder.)    Thyreus  adds,  uhi  graoius  peecatum  est  commissumj 
M^tj,  pauperum  appressores  et  neqtdter  insi^rtes  hMiawt  (where  some  very  henious 
crime  was  committed,  there  the  unpious  and  mfaraous  generally  dwell).  These  spirits 
often  foretel  men's  deaths  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.  *thouffh  Rich. 
Argentine,  e.  lS.de  prtestigiis  damanum^  will  ascribe  these  predictions  to  good  angels, 
oat  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others ;  prodigia  in  obiiu  principum  scepius  can* 
ttngtmt^  &e.  (prodigies  frequently  occuf  at  the  deaths  of  illustrious  men),  as  in  the 
Lateran  church  in  "Rome,  the  popes'  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvester's  tomb.   Near 
Rupee  Nova  in  Finland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before 
the  governor  of  the  castle  dies,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Anon  with  his  harp,  appears^ 
and  makes  exeellent  music,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage 
death  to  the  master  of  the  fiimily ;  or  that "  oak  in  Lanthadren  park  in  Cornwall,  which 
foreshows  as  much.  Many  fimulies  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind  of  their  last  by  sudi 
predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may  believe  Paracelsus)  by  familiar 
spirits  in  diyers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls,  which  often  hover  about  sick  men'a 
chambers,  vel  quia  marientinimftBdiiaiem  senttunt^  as  ""Baracellus  conjectures,  et  idea 
super  tectum  if^hmorum  crocitant^  because  they  smell  a  corse ;  or  for  that  (as  "Bei«^ 
nudinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God  permits  the  devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and 
such  like  creatures,  to  scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  TnJly'a 
death  (saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him,  tumuUuose  perstre^ 
pentes^  they  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  bis  head.    Rob.  Oaguinus,  hist  Frane.  Zt& 
8,  telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Johannes  de  Mpnteforti,  a 
French  lord,  anno  1345,  tanla  conorum  muUitudo  adUnis  tnorientis  inseditj  quantam 
esse  in  Gallia  nemo  judieasset  (a  multitude  of  crows  alighted  on  the  house  of  the 
d3ring  man,  such  as  no  one  imagined  existed  in  France).    Such  prodigies  are  Very 
frequent  in  authors.   See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Levator,  Thyreus  de  locis  infestig^ 
part  3,  cap.  58.    Pictorius^  Delrioj  Cicogna,  lib.  3,  cap.  9.    Necromancers  take 
upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  pleasures :  and  so  likewise,  those  which 
Mizaldua  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk  about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desert 


"Vel  •piritiia  mukt  hQjnsmodi  daawfttonim,  Yel  • 
ywfatorio,  ▼«!  ip«i  daniones,  c  4.  »  QaUlam  le- 

■«rea  AotaeuUcim  instrameDtii  nocta  lodunt :  patinM, 
olitt,  eantterast  et  alia  van  dcjielunt,  et  quidam 
V4CM  emUtant,  ejulant,  rlram  eaiutttat,  Slc.  ul  canes 
ajgri,  fiiteat  variia  Ibriiiii,  Ac.  •Epist.  Ub.  7. 


•'Ueridloiialea  Dcnonei  Clcofna  calls  them,  or  Alac- 
torei,  1.  3.  cap.  9.  >  Sueton.  c.  60.  in  Callfula. 

*•  Strosains  Clc<>fna.  lib.  S.  ma|.  cap.  5.  "  Idem.  c.  18. 
■>  M.  Carew.  Sarvey  of  Cornwall,  lib.  t.  Ibllo  140. 
*>  Horto  Geniali,  folio  137.  *  Part  1 .  e.  10.  Abdncunt 
•Of  k  racta  via,  et  vlam  Iter  ftdentiboe  intercladaiit. 


lii  DigreMnm of  Spria:.  [Ftetl. Sects 

places,  which  (eaith  ^'lAvater)  ^diaw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead  them  all  nigfal 
a  bye-way,  or  quite  bar  them  of  their  way  j'^  these  have  aeveral  names  in  sereral 
places;  we  commonly  call  them  Pucks.  In  the  deserts  of  Lop,  in  Asia,  such 
illusions  of  walking  spirits  are  often  perceired,  as  you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus 
the  Venetian  his  travelB ;  if  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devils  will 
call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce  him. 
Uieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  relates  of  a  great  "mount  in 
Oantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen ;  Lavater  and  Cicogna  have  variety 
of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kind.  Sometimes  they  sit  by  the 
highway  side,  to  give  men  fidls,  and  make  their  horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride 
(if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of  that  holy  man  Ketellus  in  *'Nubrigensis),  that  had 
an  especial  grace  to  see  devils,*Grra^taiii  dioinUus  collaiam^  and  talk  with  them,  Et  imr 
pavidus  atni  spiritUnu  sermonem  miscerej  without  oflfence,  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur 
ms  horse  for  stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoice  at  it;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subtenanean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm.  Olaus 
Magnus,  lib.  6,  cap.  19,  make  six  kinds  of  them;  some  bigger,  some  less.  These 
(saith  *'Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and  are  some  of  them 
noxious ;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in  many  places  account  it  good 
luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore  when  they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola,  in  his 
book  de  ntbierraneis  animaiUibus,  cap.  37,  reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them, 
which  he  calls  *'6etuli  and  CobaH,  both  ^  are  clothed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men, 
and  will  many  times  imitate  their  works."  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed ;  and  be- 
sides, "Cicogna  avers  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those  horrible  earthquakes 
^  which  often  swallow  up,  not  cmly  houses,  but  whole  islands  and  cities;"  in  his 
third  book,  cop.  1 1,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  torture  the  souls  of 
damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  their  egress  and  regress  some  suppose  to  be 
about  iEtna,  lipari,  Mons  Heck  in  Iceland,  Vesuvius,  Terra  del  Fuego,  &c.,  because 
many  shrieks  and  fearful  cries  are  continually  heard  thereabouts,  and  familiar  appa- 
ritions of  dead  men,  ghosts  and  goblins. 

Their  OficeSj  C^alums^  SSidy^  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  and  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  ^  as  a  roaring  lion  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,"  1  Pet  v.,  by 
sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  '"some  will  have  his  proper  place  the  air; 
all  that  space  between  us  and  the  moon  for  them  that  transgressed  least,  and  hell  for 
the  wickedest  of  them,  IRc  velut  in  car  cere  ad  finem  muiuft,  tunc  in  locumfimeMiO' 
rum  trudendif  as  Austin  holds  de  Civit  Dei,  c.  22,  lib.  14,  cap.  3  et  23 ;  but  be 
where  he  will,  he  rageth  while  he  may  to  conifort  himself,  as  'lActantius  thinks, 
with  other  men^s  fiiUs,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  per- 
dition with  him.  ^  For  'men's  miseries,  calamities,  and  ruins  are  the  devil's  ban- 
queting dishes.  By  many  temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  c^tivale  our 
souls.  The  Lord  of  lies,  saith  'Austin,  ^  as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others,  the  ringleader  to  all  naughtiness,  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain,  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  so  would  he  do  by  all  3ie  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts  by  covet- 
ousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.,  errs,  dejects,  wves,  kills,  protects,  and 
rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.    He  studies  our  overthrow,  and  generally 


M  Lib.  L  cap.  44.  D«boiibbi  eeraantur  et  aodiBBtar 
Ibl  freqoantea  niatioBefl,  onde  viaUkribui  caTendam 
■•  e«  diMoeient,  aat  4  targo  naneant,  voces  cntm 
aa|wit  focloniai,  ut  4  ncto  itinere  abdocant,  itc. 
*  Moat  iterUls  et  nirofoi,  nbl  f ntenpesta  nocte  am- 
Wv  apparent.  ••Lib.S.eap.  tl.  Offendicala  fk- 

cinnt  traDteaaUbat  fn  viaet  petalanter  ridel  con  vel 
liominem  vet  iameDtoai  eiat  pedes  atterere  faelant, 
•t  ■aztmS  si  hoBM  Baledictos  et  calearlbus  scvint. 
**Ib  Oosoiogr.  "Vestiil  mora  BeuUicornm, 

festas  et  opera  eomai  Imitantur.  ••  lamtaso  la 
IcmB  careeres  veato  liorriblles  terrs  notos  efllciont, 

Sinlbus  scpe  noa  domus  modo  et  torres,  sed  cWitates 
ntecnB  et  InsallB  haost*  soat.  >**Hieroin.  in  S. 

Bphes.  Iden  MIcbaelis.  e.  4.  de  splritibas.  Idem 
Tbjreoi  de  locis  lafestis.  *  Lacuatlos  t.  de 

origiae  erroris  cap.  lA.  hi  mallfai  spirltos  per  oninen 
terram  Tagaatar,  at  aolaUam  perdttiomSi  §um  perden- 


dls  homialbas  operantar.  •Mortolinm  calaal- 

tales  epola  sunt  auloram  dsmoaaoi,  Synesiiis. 
•  Danians  mendadl  4  seipeo  deceptos,  alios  decipera 
capit,  adversarias  bumant  geaeris,  Inrentor  OMirtia. 
superbta  iastltutor,  radix  nalitia,  sceieram  capai, 
prtaeeps  onatam  Tltloraai,  fbit  lade  la  Dei  coataae- 
liaai,  oonlnuBi  ffernicieBi :  de  boram  coaatlbaa  ci 
operationlbQ^  lege  Epipbaniani.  S.  Ton.  lib.  S.  Dio- 
ajsiam.  c.  4.  Aaibros.  Bplstol.  lib.  10.  ep.  et  84^  Ao- 
gast.  de  civ.  Del  lib.  5.  c.  9.  lib.  8.  cap.  tt.  lib.  9.  IS. 
lib ~ 


.  10. 91.  TbeophU.  la  19.  Mat.  Pasil.  ep.  141.  Laoi 
8er.  Tbeodoret.  la  11.  Cor.  ep.  99.  Cbrjs.  boa.  59.  la 
19.  Gea.  Oreg.  in  1.  c.  Joha.  Dartbol.  de  prop.  1.  9.  c. 
90.  Zaacb.  1.  4.  de  mails  aagelis.  Perer.  la  Gea.  1.  8. 
la  c.  0. 9.  Origen.  scpe  pnelUs  latersaat,  hlaera  et 
aegotla  aostra  qa«cnnK|ae  dirigant,  clandestials  sab- 
sidlls  oputoe  scpe  prcbent  saccesstts,  PeU  Mar.  la 
Sam.  4c.  Bnscam  da  Inferno. 
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Mem.  1.  ftibt.  3.}  Digreisbm  of  SpinU.  im 

seeks  oar  destniction ;  and  although  he  pretend  many  times  hmnan  good,  and  vin^ 
dicate  himself  for  a  god  by  curing  of  several  diseases,  ctgris  saniUUem,  et  caeis 
haUms  utum  restiiuei^^Bs  Austin  declares,  lib.  10,  efe  civit  Dei^  cap.  6,  as  Apollo, 
.fiscnJapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done ;  divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend 
their  happiness,  yet  midl  his  impuriuSj  scelettius^  nihil  humano  generi  infestius^ 
nothing  so  impure,  nothing  so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical 
and  bloody  sacrifices  of  men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch,  which  are  still  in  use  among 
those  barbarous  Indians,  their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, their  fiilse  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury, 
&C.  Heresies,  superstitious  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.,  by  which  they  ^cru- 
cify the  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  showed  in  our  Treatise  of  Religious  Me- 
lancholy. Modico  adhUc  tempore  ginitur  maligruurij  as  'Bernard  expresseth  it,  by 
God's  permission  he  n^th  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and  darkness, 
^  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels,"  Mat  xxv. 

How  fiu*  their  power  doth  extend  it  is  hard  to  determine ;  what  the  ancients  held 
of  their  efi^ts,  force  and  operations,  I  will  briefly  show  you :  Plato  in  Critias,  and 
after  him  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or  devils,  ^  were  men's  governors 
and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are  of  our  cattle.''    '^^  They  govern  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries,"  dreams,  rewards  and  punishments,  pro- 
phecies, inspirations,  sacrifices,  and  religious  superatitions,  varied  in  as  many  forms 
as  there  be  diveraity  of  spirits ;  they  send  wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health, 
dearth,  plenty,  ^Adslantes  Mc  jam  noMs^  spectantes^  et  arhitraniesj  &c.  as  appean  by 
those  histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicamassus,  with  many  othera 
that  are  full  of  their  wonderful  stratagems,  and  were  therefore  by  those  Roman  and 
Greek  commonwealths  adored  and  worahipped  for  gods  with  prayen  and  sacrifices, 
&c  *In  a  word,  ^HhU  magis  qtutnnU  quam  metum  et  admirationem  h/omifwm ;  *and 
ss  another  hath  it,  Did  mm  potest^  quam  impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominiumj  et 
Divtnos  cultus  maligni  spiritus  affecterU.^    Tritemius  in  his  book  de  septem  seam' 
disj  assigns  names  to  such  angels  as  are  govemora  of  particular  provinces,  by  what 
anthority  I  know  not,  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.    Asclepiades  a  Grecian, 
Babbi  Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azariel,  Arabians,  (as  I  find 
them  cited  by  "  Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  govemora  only,  Sed  ex 
torum  coneordid  et  Mscordid^  bom  et  mali  affectum  promanarU^  but  as  they  agree,  so 
do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or  fall.    Juno  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy, 
Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indifferent,  .^qua  Venus  Teueris^  Pallas  iniquafuii  ; 
some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us,  Premente  Deo^  fert  Deus  alter  opem.    Reli- 
gion, policy,  public  and  private  quarrels,  wara  are  procured  by  them,  and  they  are 
"delighted  perhaps  to  see  men  fight,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  buUs  and  dogs,  beara, 
ke^  plagues,  dearths  depend  on  them,  our  bens  and  male  esse^  and  almost  all  our 
other  peculiar  actions,  (for  as  Anthony  Rusea  contends,  lib.  5,  cap.  18,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  on  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long,  which 
Jamblichus  calls  damonem^  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths,  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  as  ^'Proclus  will,  all  ofiices  whatsoever,  aia  genetricem^  alii 
opijicem  poUstaiem  habent^  &c.  and  several  names  they  give  them  according  to  their 
offices,  as  Lares,  Indegites,  Praestites,  &c.    When  the  Arcades  in  that  battle  at  Che- 
rone,  which  was  fought  against  King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully 
carried  themselves,  long  a^r,  in  the  very  same  place,  Diis  Grada  ultoribus  (saith 
mine  author)  they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman :  so  Ukewise,  in 
smailer  matters,  tney  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali  genii  favour 
or  dislike  us :   Satumi  non  conveniurU  Jovialibusj  &c.    He  that  is  Satuminus  shall 
nerer  likely  be  preferred.     *^That  base  fellows  are  ofVen  advanced,  undeserving 
Gnathoes,  and  vicious  parasites,  whereas  discreet,  wise,  virtuous  and  worthy  men 

« Ec  relut  maoclpU  dreanfert  Ptellut.       •  Lib.  de    the  honour  of  betncdiTiDely  worthtpped.*'     u  Onnlf. 
triM.  anvt.  Malae.  cp.         *  Cnttodet  tunt  hominum,    nac.  lib.  1  eap.  SS.  "  Ludat  deornm  tamot. 

ctewvoi,  Qt  no«  animalinm :  tumet  provincii*  prspo-    i*Lib.  d«  animft  et  dsmonc  i^Qaotiee  flt,  ut 


ntl  Kfamt  mufiirile,  eomniis,  oraeulit,  pramiii,  Ifce. 
'  Upiiiie,  Physiol.  Stoic.  lib.  1.  eap.  19.  "  Leo 

8e»Tie.  idem  et  Trite  ntae.  *  **  They  seek  nothing 
■ere  esoMedf  tluin  the  fear  and  admiration  of  men.'^ 
^''It  le  ecarceiy  poesible  to  deaeribe  the  impotent 
■Netr  villi  which  iheae  maliioaiit  eplriia  aspire  to 


l2 


Principes  noTitium  aulicam  diTitils  et  difuiutibas 
pene  obmant,  et  moltorum  annornm  ministrum,  qui 
non  semel  pro  hero  peiicnlum  subllt,  ne  teruntio  do- 
nent,  Ifcc.  Idem.  Quod  Philoeophi  non  remunerentar, 
cum  scurra  et  ineptus  ob  insulsam-Jocum  sape  pm* 
nUum  reponet,  inoe  fit,  Ifce. 


JM  Mhgrtuum  ^  hpmti.  [Ptrt  1«  See.  1. 

are  n^g^eeted  and  imrewaided;  they  refer  to  ihoae  dottmeeiinf  sparilB,  or  mboidi- 
nate  &nii;  as  they  are  inclined,  or  &Toiir  men,  ao  ih^  thrive,  are  ruled  and  oveN 
come ;  for  as  Tdbaniua  suppoeetfa  in  our  ordinary  conmeta  and  cootentiona,  Qemm 
Genio  cedU  el  obtemperaij  one  geniiia  yidda  and  ia  overcome  by  another.  All  pai^ 
ticular  eventa  almost  they  refer  to  these  private  spirits ;  and  (as  ParBceLnis  adds) 
they  direct,  teach,  inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  auy  man  extraordinaiy 
fiunous  in  any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  famUiarem  damonem 
to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Oardan  illustrates,  cap.  138, 
Jircanis  prudentitid  ewiUs^  ^Spedali  siqmdem  graUoj  se  d  Deo  danari  aswerunt  magi^ 
a  CreniU  eodesiihus  instrw^  o^  ns  doceru  But  these  are  most  erroneous  paradoxes, 
inepUB  ei  fabuloea  nuga^  rejected  by  our  divines  and  Christian  churches.  Tis  true 
they  have,  by  God's  permission,  power  over  us,  and  we  find  by  experience,  that 
they  can  '^hurt  not  our  fields  only,  cattle,  goods,  but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At 
Hammel  in  Saxony,  An.  1484. 20  Junii,  the  de^pl,  in  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried 
away  130  children  that  were  never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  ''affi^hted  out 
of  their  wits,  carried  away  quite,  as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  hh,  1,  c.  iv.,  and  seve* 
rslly  molested  by  his  means,  Plotinus  the  Platomst,  lib.  14,  adoers.  Gnoi.  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many 
think  he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
pounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  TertuUian  is 
of  this  opinion,  c.  22.  ^^^  That  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,"  and  that 
aecretly .  ^  Taurellus  adds  ^  by  clancular  poisons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and  hinder 
the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not,  closely  creeping  into 
them,''  saith  '*  Lipsius,  and  so  crucify  our  souls :  El  nocwa  mehmekoUa  fiuiatoe 
efficU.  For  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our  spirit^  saith  Rogers,  and 
sug^ts  (according  to  *^  Cardan,  verba  mm  voce^  species  sine  visii,  envy,  lust,  anger, 
&c.)  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

•  The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus  in  his  Oration  against  Bodine,  suffi- 
ciently declares.  ''^  He  begins  first  with  the  phantasy,  and  moves  that  so  strongly, 
that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist  Now  the  phantasy  he  moves  by  mediation  of  niH 
mours ;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opini<m,  that  the  devil  can  alter  the  mind, 
and  produce  this  disease  <^  himself.  Q^uibnsdam  medicorum  outfai,  saith  "^Avicenna, 
ptod  Melancholia  contingal  d  daawnw.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Psellus  and  Rhasis 
Uie  Arab.  Vib.  1.  T}ract.  9.  ConL  ^^  That  this  disease  proceeds  especially  firom  the 
devil,  and  from  him  alone."  Arculanus,  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  .£lianus  Montaltos,  in 
his  9.  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11.  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil 
can  cause  this  disease;  by  reason  many  times  that  the  parties  afiected  prophesy, 
Qpeak  strange  language,  but  non  sine  inlervenlu  bumorisj  not  without  the  humour,  as 
he  interprets  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna,  si  conlingal  a  damonioy  sufieU  nobis 
ul  comertat  complexionem  ad  choleram  mgram,  el  sit  causa  ejus  propinqua  cholera 
nigra ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust,  which  "Pomponatius  likewise  labours 
to  make  good :  Galgerandus  oi  Mantua,  a  fiimous  Physician,  so  cured  a  demoniacal 
woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging  black  choler,  and  thereopon 
belike  this  humour  of  Melancholy  is  called  BaLneum  Diaboli,  the  Devil's  Bath ;  the 
devil  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours  drives  them  many  times  to  despair, 
fury,  rage,  &c.,  mingling  himself  among  these  humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertnl- 
lian  avers,  Corporihus  in/Ugunl  acerbos  easusy  ammaque  rependnosy  membra  distort 
quenly  occuUe  repentesj  &c.  and  which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  Immisceni  ss 
maU  Gemi  praois  humoribusy  atque  alra  bili^  &g.    And  ^Jason  Pratensis,  ^  that  the 


i^Lib.  de  craelt.  Cidsver.  m  Bolsaarduf,  c  0. 

mafia.  "  Qodelmaniia,  cap.  S.  lib.  1.  de  Ma«lt. 

idem  Zanebloa,  lib.  4.  cap.  10  et  11.  de  malia  angelia. 
^  Nocira  Melaneholla  furlotot  effieit,  et  qaand6que 
penltnt  tnterllclt.  G.  Pieoiomlnent  Idemqne  Zanch. 
cap.  10.  lib.  4.  •!  Deaa  permtttat,  corpora  ooatra  mo« 
Ton  poaevBt,  alterare,  quovia  morboram  et  malorum 

Paera  aflleere,  Imo  et  in  Ipea  penetrara  et  ecvlre. 
ladaeere  poteet  morboa  at  aanltatae .  *•  Vlaee- 

rnm  actlonet  poceat  tnhibere  latentar,  et  venenle  no- 
ble Ifnotla  corpus  inflcere.  **  Irrepentes  eorporibas 
oeaiut6  morboa  fiafant,  BMntca  terreat,  membra  dls- 
taiqaaat.    Upa.  Pbll.  Stole.  I.  L  c.  10.       ■De  tervm 


nequit,  primam  morit  pfaantaaiam,  et  Ita  obfinnat  va- 
nia  conceptlbut  aut  at  ne  quem  fkcultatt  eatlmatirs 
rationl  locam  rellnqoat.  Bpirltua  malna  lavadit  ani* 
mam,  turbat  ienana,  in  Airorem  eonjlcit.  Anatia.  de 
▼it.  Beat.  M  Lib.  1  Fen.  1 .  Tract.  4.  c  1&  •  A 
Dcmoae  mazinw  proflelacl,«taBBe  aolo.  OLIb. 

de  laeaat.  "  Gap.  de  mania  lib.  de  morbia  core- 

brl ;  Damoaea,  qvum  aint  tenues  et  IncomprabeaM- 
Mlea  aptritaa,  ae  Inainaare  corporibus  humaala  poa- 
aant,  et  occulle  in  vitcerlbaa  opertl,  valotndtoem  ▼!- 
tlare,  aomnlla  animaa  terrere  et  mentea  f^rorlboa 
quatere.    Inaiaoaat  aa  ■MlayaoUeoram  paaaltalibaa, 

et  ^ndaacar  taaooaaa  fai  ea0» 


var.  1. 10. 6.  OS.         •  Qaua  mtm  laimdliii  iMlpI  I  oaa  elariaatanaramaidtnuB,  cofaatqaeaatainB  toarai 
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devil,  being  a  slender  incompreheiiflible  epirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself 
into  ImmaD  bodies,  and  cunningly  eouched  in  our  bowek  vitiate  our  healths,  terrify 
our  sods  with  fearful  dreams,  and  shake  our  minds  with  furies."    And  in  another 
place,  ^  These  unclean  spirits  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixed  with  our  melan- 
chdy  humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in  another  heaven." 
Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies,  as  bees  do  in  a  hive, 
and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us  as  fhey  perceive  our  temperature  inclined  of  itself,  and 
most  apt  to  be  deluded.    '"Agrippa  and  '^Lavater  are  persuaded,  that  this  humour 
invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  extremity,  and  of  all  other,  melancholy 
persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical  temptations  and  illusions,  and  most  apt  to  en- 
tertain them,  and  the  Devil  best  able  to  work  upon  them.  But  whether  by  obsession, 
or  possession,  or  otherwise,  I  will  not  determine ;  'tis  a  difficult  question.    Delrio 
the  Jesuit,  Tom,  3.  Kb,  6.  Springer  and  his  colleague,  mall,  malef.  Pet.  Thyreus  the 
Jesuit,  Kb.  de  damoniacis^  de  lods  infestis^  de  T^rrificationibtis  noctumisj  Hieroni- 
mus  Mengus  Flagel.  diem,  and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontifical  writers,  it  seems,  by 
their  exorcisms  and  conjurations  approve  of  it,  having  forged  many  stories  to  that 
pnrpose.    A  nun  did  eat  a  lettuce  *  without  grace,  or  signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed.    Durand.  lib.  6.  Rationall.  c.  80.  numb.  8.  relates 
that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in  Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed 
pomegranate,  as  she  did  aflerwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.    And 
therefore  our  Papists  do  sign  themselves  so  oflen  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  JV*e  da- 
mon  in^di  ausiij  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed 
otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.    Many  such  stories  I  find  amongst  pontifical  writ- 
eniyito  prove  their  assertions,  let  them  free  their  own  credits ;  some  few  1  will  recite 
in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians.    Cornelius  Gemma,  lib.  2.  de  not.  mi' 
rac,  e.  4.  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called  Katherine  Gualter,  a  cooper's  daughter,  .^n. 
1571.  that  had  such  strange  passions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  some- 
times hold  her ;  she  purged  a  live  eel,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
touched  it  himself;  but  the  eel  afterwards  vanished ;  she  vomited  some  twenty-four 
pounds  of  fulsome  stuff  of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  days ;  and  afler  that 
she  voided  great  balls  of  hair,  peices  of  wood,  pigeon's  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung, 
coab ;  and  after  them  two  pounds  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones,  of 
which  some  had  inscriptions  bigger  than  a  wdnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass, 
brass,  &c.  besides  paroxysms  of  laughing,  weeping  and  ecstasies,  &c.  Et  hoc  {inquit) 
atm  horore  vidi^  this  I  saw  with  horror.    They  could  do  no  good  on  her  by  physic, 
but  lefl  her  to  the  clergy.    Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  c.  I.  de  med.  mirab.  hath  such 
another  story  of  a  country  feUow,  that  had  four  knives  in  his  belly,  Instarserra  det^ 
UUo$j  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one  a  span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe, 
with  much  baggage  of  like  sort,  wonderful  to  behold  :  how  it  should  come  into  his 
guts,  he  concludes,  Certe  rum  alio  quam  dcsmonis  astutid  et  dolo^  (could  assuredly 
only  have  been  through  the  artifice  of  the  devil).    Langius,  Epist.  med.  lib.  I.  Epist. 
38.  hath  many  relations  to  this  efiect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  i,  Vega  :  Wierus, 
Skenkius,  Scribonius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtilty  and  illusion  of  the 
devil.    If  you  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our  patience ;  for  as  "  Ter- 
tullian  holds.  Virtus  turn  est  virtus^  nisi  comparem  habet  aliquem^  in  quo  superando 
vim  suam  ostendat  'tis  to  try  us  and  our^  &ith,  'tis  for  our  ofiences,  and  for  Uie  pun- 
ishment of  our  sins,  by  God's  permission  they  do  it,  Camifices  vindicta  jusia  Dei^ 
as  *  Tolasanus  styles  them.  Executioners  of  his  will ;  or  rather  as  David,  Ps.  78.  ver.  49. 
^  He  cast  upon  them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation, 
by  sending  out  of  evil  angels :  so  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  Lunatics  and  dsmoniacal 
persons  whom  Christ  cured.  Mat  iv.  8.  Luke  iv.  11.  Luke  xiii.  Mark  ix.  Tobit.  viii.  3. 
&c.   This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin,  for  their  want  of  faith,  incredu- 
lity, weakness,  distrust,  &c. 

"lA.  1.  cftp.  6.  oeenlt.  Pliilot.  part  I.  cap.  1.  de  I  dcmone  obaeata.  dial.         >"Grec.  pag.  c.  9,       np«* 
ipemla.  vfliiie  cnice  et  lanctlficatio&e  ilc  k  \  nult.  de  opiSc.  Dei.         "Lib.  IK.  cap.  90.  torn.  «. 
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SuBSECT.  III. — Of  JfUehet  and  Magicians^  haw  they  cau$e  Melancholy. 

Tou  haye  heard  what  the  deyfl  can  do  of  himself,  now  you  shall  hear  what  he  can 
perform  hy  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse  (if  it  be  possible)  than  he 
himself,  and  to  satisfy  their  revenge  and  lust  cause  more  mischief,  Multa  enim  mala 
non  egisset  damon^  msi  provocatus  a  sagisj  as  "Erastus  thinks ;  much  harm  had 
never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  provoked  by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared 
in  SamuePs  shape,  if  the  Witch  of  Endor  had  let  him  alone ;  or  represented  those 
serpents  in  Pharaoh's  presence,  had  not  the  magicians  urged  him  unto  it ;  ^ec  morhot 
vel  hominUmSj  vel  hrutvt  infligerei  (Erostus  maintains)  si  saga  quiesceretU ;  men  and 
cattle  might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  at  all, 
or  if  there  be  any  they  can  do  np  harm ;  of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  lib.  3.  cap.  53.  de 
prcMtig.  dam.  Austin  Lerchemer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmanus,  Ewichius,  Eawaldus, 
our  countryman  Scot ;  with  him  in  Horace, 


**  Somnia,  terroret  M&f  ^^ot,  mlracula,  taffai, 
Noctuni(M  Lerouret,  poitentaque  TbeMala.  tin 
Exclpiant*— -~ 


J* 


Bay,  can  you  laugh  Indifnant  at  the  aeheniM 
Of  nafic  terron,  visionary  dreams. 
Portentous  wonders,  witcliinf  imps  of  Hell, 
The  nightly  goblin,  and  enchanting  spell  1 


They  laugh  at  all  such  stories ;  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers,  divines,  phy- 
sicians, philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Danseus,  Chytraeus,  Zanchius,  Aretius, 
Slc.  Delrio,  Springer,  "^Niderius,  lib.  5.  Fomicar.  Guiatius,  Bartolus,  consil.  6.  torn.  1. 
Bodine^  d^JBrnoniant.  lib  2.  cap.  8.  Godelman,  Damhoderius,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus, 
Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c.  The  parties  by  whom  the  devQ  deals,  may  be  reduced 
to  these  two,  such  as  command  him  in  show  at  least,  as  conjurors,  and  magicians, 
whose  detestable  and  horrid  mysteries  are  contained  in  their  book  called  ''Arbatell; 
damonis  enim  advocati  pnzsto  suntj  seque  exorcismis  et  conjurationibus  quasi  cogi 
patiunlur^  tU  miserum  magorum  genus^  in  impietate  detineant.  Or  such  as  are  com* 
manded,  as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicitej  or  explicite^  as  the  ''king  hath  well 
defined ;  many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of  sorcerers,  witches, 
enchanters,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been  tolerated  heretofore  some  of  them ;  and 
magic  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  former  times,  in  "Salamanca,  "Cfbcow,  and 
other  places,  though  after  censured  by  several  "Universities,  and  now  generally  con- 
tradicted, though  practised  by  some  still,  maintained  and  excused,  Tanquam  res  se^ 
ereta  qua  non  nisi  viris  magnis  et  peculiari  beneficio  de  Ccelo  instructis  communicatur 
(I  use  ^BoBsartus  his  words)  and  so  ftir  approved  by  some  princes,  Ut  nihil  ausi  ag'- 
gredi  in  politicise  in  sacris^  in  consiliis^  sine  eorum  arbitrio  ;  they  consult  still  with 
them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  theu-  advice.  Nero  and  Heliogabalus, 
Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magic  of  old,  as 
some  of  our  modem  princes  ana  popes  themselves  are  now-a-days.  Erricus,  King 
of  Sweden,  had  an  **  enchanted  cap,  by  virtue  of  which,  and  some  magical  mur- 
mur or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  air,  and  make  the 
wind  stand  which  way  he  would,  insomuch  that  when  there  was  any  great  wind  or 
storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now  had  on  his  conjuring  cap 
But  such  examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they  can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the 
devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfy  their  desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto 
him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms,  which  is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in 
Norway,  Iceland,  as  I  have  proved.  They  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies 
friends  by  philters ;  ^Turpes  amores  eonciliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any  man  where  his 
friends  are,  about  what  employed,  though  in  the  most  remote  places ;  and  if  they 
will,  ^'^  bring  their  sweethearts  to  them  by  night,  upon  a  goat's  back  flying  in  the 
air.''  Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part.  1.  cap.  9.  de  spect.  reports  confidenUy,  that  he 
conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and  that  he  heard 
witches  themselves  confess  as  much;  hurt  and  infect  men  and  beasts,  vines,  com, 
cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  conceive,  ^barren,  men  and  women  un- 


**  De  Lamlis.         m  Et  qnoroodo  reneficl  llant  enar- 
rat.  *»De  qvo  plura  legas  in  Boissardo,  lib.  1.  de 

prKstiff.  MRex  Jacobus,  DBmonol.  1.  1.  e.  S. 

VAn  nnlTerslty  in  Spain  in  old  Castile.  "The 

ehtef  town  in  Poland.  >*Oxfi>rd  and  Paris,  see 

linen  P.  LombardL  *TnUt  de  magis  et  vene« 


ficis.  <>Rotatuni  Pilenm  haliebnt,  qno  vento* 

▼iolentos  cieret,  aerem  torbaret,  et  in  qaam  partem, 
itc.  ^Erastos.  *  M inteterio  hirci  noctornL 

**  Steriles  nnptos  et  Inhabiles,  vide  Peimm  de  PnU«de, 
lib.  4.  distinct.  S4.  Paolam  Gaiclanduai. 
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ape  and  vmble,  married  and  munanied,  fifty  aeveral  ways,  aaith  Bodine,  Kb.  2.  c.  S« 
ilj  in  die  air,  meet  when  and  where  they  will,  as  Cicogiia  proves,  and  Lavat  de  spec, 
fori.  %  c  17.  ^ateal  yooog  children  ont  of  their  cradles,  mimsUri(>  dmmonum^  and 
put  defoimed  in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,"  saith  ^Scheretzius,  part  L 
c,  6.  make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent ;  and  therefore  in  those  ancient  mono* 
machies  and  combats  they  were  searched  of  old,  ^they  had  no  magical  charms ;  they 
can  make  ^stick  frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  repier's  point,  musket  shot,  and  never 
be  wonnded :  of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus,  cap.  6.  de  Magid^  the  manner  of 
the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made,  where  and  how  to  be  used  in  expedUionUna 
heUicisj  praliis^  duelliSy  &c^  with  many  peculiar  instances  and  examples  \  they  can 
walk  in  fiery  furnaces,  make  men  feel  no  pain  on  the  rack,  aui  alias  torturas  sentire  ; 
they  can  stanch  blood,  ^represent  dead  men's  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and 
others  into  several  forms,  at  their  pleasures.    ^Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in  Lapland^ 
would  do  as  much  publicly  to  all  spectators,  Modo  Pusilla^  modb  anus^  modo  procera 
ut  quercus^  modo  vacca^  avis^  coluber^  &c.    Now  yoimg,  now  old,  high,  low,  like  a 
cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not  ?  She  could  represent  to  others  what  forms 
they  most  desired  to  see,  show  them  friends  absent,  reveal  secrets,  maximd  omnium 
admiraHonej  &c.     And  yet  for,  all  this  subtilty  of  theirs,  as  Lipsius  well  observeS|^ 
Physiolog.  Stoicor.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  neither  these  magicians  nor  devils  themselves  can 
take  away  gold  or  letters  out  of  mine  or  Crassus'  chest,  et  Clientelis  suis  largiri^  fot 
Iheyare  base,  poor,  contemptible  fellows  most  part;  as  ^Bodine  notes,  they  can 
do  nothing  in  Judicum  decreta  aut  pccnas^  in  regum  concilia  vel  arcana^  nihil  in  rem 
nummariam  aut  thesauros^  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  jud^es^  de- 
crees, or  councils  of  kings,  these  minuti  Genii  cannot  do  it,  aliiores  Genii  hoc  sibi 
adstrvdruntf  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves.    Now  and  then 
peradventure  there  may  oe  some  more  famous  magicians  like  Simon  Magus,  ''Apol- 
lonfus  Tyanens,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  "Odo  de  Stellis,  that  for  a  time  can  build  castles 
in  the  air,  represent  armies,  &c.,  as  they  are  "*  said  to  have  done,  command  wealth 
and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of  meats  upon  a  sudden,  protect  them- 
selves and  their  followers  from  all  princes'  persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to 
place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets,  future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  countries^ 
make  them  appear  that  died  long  since,  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  world's 
terror,  admiration  and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves,  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at 
last,  they  come  to  wicked  ends,  and  raro  atU  nunquam  such  impostors  are  to  be 
found.    The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  feats.    But  to  my  purpose,  they 
can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and  this 
of  **  melancholy  amongst  the  rest  Paracelsus,  Tom,  4.  de  morbis  amenlium^  Tract.  1. 
in  express  words  aflirms ;  Multi  fascinanfur  in  melanchoUam^  many  are  bewitched 
into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.   The  same  saith  Danaeus,  lib.  3.  de  soriiariis, 
Vidi^  inquitj  qui  Melancholicos  morbos  gravissimos  induxerunt ;  I  have  seen  those 
that  have  caused  melancholy  in  the  most  grievous  manner,  ''dried  up  women's  paps, 
cured  gout,  palsy ;  this  and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness,  which  no  physic  could  help, 
8olu  tactuj  by  touch  alone.    Ruland  in  his  3  Cent.  Cura  91.  gives  an  instance  of  one 
David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who  by  eatinc^  cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him,  mox  dell- 
tart  coepit^  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad :  F.  H.  D.  in  ""Hildes- 
heim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his  disease  was  partly  magical,  and 
partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  bnguages 
as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but  such  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules 
de  Saxonid,  and  others.  The  means  by  which  they  work  are  usually  charms,  images, 
as  that  in  Hector  Bcethius  of  King  DufTe ;  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and 
at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  philiers,  &.C.,  which  generally 
make  the  parties  afiected,  melancholy ;  as  '^  Monavius  discourseth  at  large  in  an  epistle 


^laftntM  matriboB  toffaTUitar,  alitt  tuppotiUvii 
la  ioeaaa  ▼•roruai  conjectia.  **  M iKea.  *>  D. 

Lmfcar,  In  prUaam  praeceptum,  et  Laoo.  Varina,  lib.  1. 
<•  PaaclBO.  *  La^at.  Cicog.  «  Bolaaardua  de 

Vagia.  «•  Drmon.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  «  Vide  Pbl- 

kMrataiB,  tIU  ejoa  ;  Bolaaardum  de  Magia.  "Ntt- 
Wgeaaea  lege  lib.  1.  c.  19.  Vide  Suldam  de  Paaet. 
^  Craeat.  CadaTer.  "*  Ecattua.   Adolphua  Scrl- 

teuaa.  M  Virg.  JSneld.  i.   Incaatatrlcem  deacri- 
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bene:  II«c  ae  carmlnlbaa  pronltUt  aolvere  mealef. 
Qaaa  veUt,  aat  allla  durat  Immittere  curaa.  •*  Go- 
delmannua,  cap.  7.  lib.  1.  Nntrlcam  manroaa  prcaic« 
cant,  aolo  tactu  podagrain»  Apoplexlam,  Paralyain,  et 
alloe  morboa,  qaoe  medlcina  curare  noa  poterat. 
M  Faetua  tnde  Maniacua,  apie.  S.  fol.  147.  "  Qra* 

nia  pbiltrm  etal  inter  ae  differant,  hoc  babent  eommvn^ 
quod  bdbiBeiu  efflclaat  UMtoncboUcaiB.  epiat.  ttJU 
ScboltaU. 


IM 


Cait$e$  of  MdanMbi. 


[Put  LSect 


of  his  to  Acolsins,  giving  instance  in  a  Bohemian  haron  that  was  so  trouhled  hf\ 
philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all  in  those  spells,  charms,  characteit 
and  barbaroos  words ;  but  that  the  devil  doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them.  I 
JidiUs  inde  magas  (saith  ''Libanius)  in  ojicio  reiineaty  turn  in  consortium  mdUfcm 
voeei.  I 


SuBSKCT.  IVw — Stars  a  cause.    Signs  from  Physiognomy^  Meioposcopy^  Ckiroma$u% 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universal,  or  secondary  and  more  partic 
lar.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &C.,  by  their  influence  (as 
astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  eflfects.  I  will  not  here  stand  to  da 
CUSS  obiter^  whether  stars  be  causes,  or  signs ;  or  to  apologise  for  judical  a8trology| 
If  either  Sextus  Empericus,  Picus  Mirandula,  Sextus  ab  Heminga,  rererius,  Erastoi{ 
Chambers,  Slc,  have  so  fu  prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  virtia 
at  all  to  the  heavens,  or  to  sun,  or  moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn- 
keeper's post,  or  tradesman's  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  apho* 
risms  approved  by  experience :  I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovinus,  Marascalienu, 
Goclenius,  Sir  Christopher  Heidon,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think,  I  must 
answer,  nam  ei  doctis  hisce  erroribus  versaJtus  swn^  (for  I  am  conversant  with  these 
learned  errors,)  they  do  incline,  but  not  compel ;  no  necessity  at  all :  ^agtuU  nM 
cogwU  :  and  so  gently  incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them ;  sapiens  dominahiittr 
astris :  they  rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (methinks)  *^  Job.  de  Indagine 
hath  comprised  in  brief,  Qtueris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  cutra  f  &c.  ^  Wilt 
thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  ?  I  say  they  do  but  incline,  and  that  so 
gently,  that  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason,  they  have  no  power  o"ver  us ;  but  if  we 
follow  our  own  nature,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much  in  us  as  in  brute  beasts, 
and  we  are  no  better.''  So  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly  conclude  with  **  Cajetan,  Ot- 
lum  est  veMculum  divine  virtutis^  &c.,  that  the  heaven  is  God's  •  instrument,  by  me- 
diation of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth  these  elementary  bodies  ;  or  a  great  book. 
whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one  calls  it,)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things 
for  such  as  can  read,  ^'^  or  an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  oo 
which,  he  that  can  but  play,  will  make  most  admirable  music."    But  to  the  purpose. 

**  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  ^  that  a  physician  without  the  knowledge  of  stars  can 
neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease,  either  of  this  or  gout,  not  90 
much  as  toothache ;  except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture  and  scheme  of  the  party  ef- 
fected." And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have  the  principal  and  primary  cause 
0)f  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing  more  to  stars  than  humours,  *^^'and  that  the 
constellation  alone  many  times  produceth  melancholy,  all  other  causes  set  apart*^ 
He  gives  instance  in  lunatic  persons,  that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moon's 
motion ;  and  in  another  place  refers  all  to  the  ascendant,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only,  but  of 
many  Gralenists  and  philosophers,  though  they  do  not  so  peremptorily  maintain  as 
much.  '^This  variety  of  melancholy  symptoms  proceeds  from  the  stars,"  saith 
*Melancthon :  the  most  generous  melancholy,  as  ^at  of  Augustus,  comes  from  the 
conjunction  of  Saturn  ana  Jupiter  in  Libra :  the  bad,  as  that  of  Catiline's,  from  the 
meeting  of  Saturn  %nd  the  moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book. 
and  thirteenth  chapter  de  rebus  coelestibus^  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large,  & 
atrd  bile  varU  generantur  morbif  &C.,  ''^many  diseases  proceed  from  black  choler, 
as  it  shall  be. hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own  nature,  yet  it  is  apt  to  be 
heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boil,  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire ;  or  made  cold  as  ice: 


«!>•  cnient.    CadaTer.  ^Attn  refimt  hoini- 

BM,  at  regit  a«tr«  Dens.  ••  Chirom.  lib.  Qosrti  k 

me  qamatum  operantnr  aitra  1  dico,  tn  no*  nihil  attra 
urg ere,  ted  animos  prcclivea  trahere  :  qui  tie  tamen 
Itberi  aunt,  nt  tl  doeem  aequaiitiir  rattoneoi,  nihil  ef- 
Sclant,  sin  vero  naturam,  Id  agere  quod  In  bmtfi  fere. 
«  OoBlnm  TehlciilQm  dirinm  Tirtatia,  cojiia  medlante 
notu,  lamlne  et  lnflaentla,Deu8!  elementaria  corpora 
ordinal  et  dlsponlt  Th.  de  Vto.  Cajeunot  In  Psa.  104. 
*  M undua  iate  qoael  lyra  ab  excelleotlMimo  qnodam 
•ftlSee  conelnnata,  quem  qui  norit  mlrabQea  ellclet 
iHumonlM.  J.  Dee.  Apborlaiao  11.  *  Medicvs  sine 
coll  perltla  niliU  ett,  ttt.  nial  gMMiiB  mIvwIc,  m 


tantinam  poterit.  lib.  de  podag.  ••  Constellitio  is 

caaaa  eat ;  et  InSnentia  ccbII  morbam  banc  moret.  m- 
terdum  omnibus  aJiis  amotia.  Et  alibi.  Origo  eja«  ■ 
CobIo  petenda  eat.  Tr.  de  morbts  amentium.  "  *^- 
dc  anlma,  cap.  de  honiorlb.  Ea  rarletaa  In  MeUnc>>^' 
lia,  habet  oelestes  caasaa  (f  ^€i  %in  Q  6  r*^^ 
in  1H.  "Ex  atra  bile  Taril  generantur  morbi  ft- 

rinde  nt  Ipse  naltnm  ealidl  aut  fVlgldi  In  ae  hsboeni. 
qnam  ntrtqne  susciplendo  qnam  aptbalna  sit,  taneui 
anapte  natara  friglda  sit.  Annon  aqna  sk  afldi"'  * 
calore  ot  ardeaf ;  et  a  frigore,  at  in  glaelem  concrv»- 
eai  1  et  lutt  Tarlctaa  diatincilonam,  alii  Sent,  ridsst, 
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iblec  ii%iu|  thence  proceed  mxch  variety  of  symptoms,  some  mad,  some  solitary,  jK>me  laugh) 
^i^fKxne  rage,"  &c    The  cause  of  all  which  intemperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  pri- 
^eoL  1  narily  proceed  from  the  heavens,  ^  ^  from  the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury.'' 
■oif  a  His  aphorisms  be  these,  *^  Mercury  in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or 
Pisces  his  opposite  sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects 
of  Satom  or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy."    Again,  ^'^He  that  shall 
^(^^  have  Saturn  and  Mam,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when  he 
^  ^^  shall  be  bom,  shall  be  melancholy,  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time,  if  Mercuiy 
.^^,~  behold  them.    "If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition  at  the  birth  time  with 
^^  ^, ,  the  sun,  Saturn  or  Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with  them,  (e  malo  calx  locoy  Leovitius 
'^^C  adds,)  many  diseases  are  signified,  especially  the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  misaf- 
£^.  fected  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be  melancholy,  lunatic,  or  mad,"  Cardan  adds, 
'^^  ^i  qturtA  lund  natos^  eclipses,  earthquakes.  Grarca^us  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief 
^^  ^'J  judgment  to  be  taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniturp,  or  where  there  is  an  aspect  be- 
^ ..    tween  the  moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
[^"''^  shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittarius  or  Pisces,  of  the 
jl  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epUeptic,  dote,  dsmoniacal,  melancholy : 
^1^  r.  but  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus.    Grarcaeus,  cap,  23. 
de  Jud.  genUur.  Schaner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  which  he  hath  gathered  out  of  ^'Ptolemy, 
Albubater,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine,  Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origen,  &c.  But 
these  men  you  will  reject  peradventure,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges ; 
then  hear  the  testimony  of  physicians,  Galenists  themselves.   "Carto  confesseth  the 
^;.     influence  of  stars  to  have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease,  so  doth  Jason  Praten- 
,      sis,  Lonicerius  pnefat.  de  .apoplexid^  Ficinus,  Femelius,  &c.    "P.  Cnemander  ac- 
knowledgeth  the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use  of 
,      the  six  non-natural  things.    Baptista  Port.  mag.  Z.  1.  c.  10,  12,  15,  will  have  them 
causes  to  every  particular  individium.    Instances  and  examples,  to  evince  the  truUi  of 
those  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian  treatises.  Cardan,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  geniture,  gives  mstance  in  Matth.  Bolognius.  Camerar.  hor.  naialU.  cetUur.  7. 
genU,  6.  tt  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and  others ;  but  see  Garcseus,  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus, 
TracL  6.  de  Azemcnis^  &c.    The  time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  siffnificators 
of  any  geniture  are  directed  according  to  art,  as  the  hor:  moon,  hylecn,  &c.  to 
the  hostile  beams  or  terms  of  h  and  o*  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature, 
or  if  l2  by  his  revolution  or  transitus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors 
in  the  geniture. 

Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy,  which 
because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  his  mathematician, 
not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy ;  Baptista  Porta,  in  his  celestial  Physiognomy, 
have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to  satisfy  the  curious,  I  am  the 
more  willing  to  insert 

The  general  notions  '^physiognomers  give,  be  these ;  "  black  colour  argues  natural 
melancholy ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair  on  the  brows," 
saith  ^Gratanarolus,  cap.  7,  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle,  high  sanguine,  red 
colour,  shows  head  melancholy  \  they  that  stutter  and  are  bald,  will  be  soonest  me- 
lancholy, (as  Avicenna  supposeth,)  by  reason  of  the  dryness  of  their  brains ;  but  he 
thai  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  humour  and  wits  out  of  physiognomy, 
let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and  Polemus,  that  comment,  or  rather  para- 
phrase upon  Aristotle's  Physiognomy,  Baptista  Porta's  four  pleasant  books,  Michael 
Scot  de  secretis  natum^  John  de  Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  2^ara.  anat.  ingeniarum^ 
KcU  1.  memh.  13.  et  Uh.A. 
Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretel  melancholy.    Tasneir.  lib.  6.  cap.  2, 

"Hftne  ad  Intemperantiam  gign^ndam  plarlmnm   nlum  melanchollcoruin  •ynptoma  •Ideram  Inflnentlf , 


confert  cf  et  Tj  postttu,  ttc.  «>  Q  Quotlea  alicujac 
CCBltura  in  tlV  at  ^  adverao  aigno  poaitat,  horoaco- 
jam  panillcer  tennarat  atqae  atlam  a  (^  val  Tj  D  ra- 
«o  percuMaa  fuerit,  natua  ab  Inaania  vaxabitar. 
**Qai  V^  et  (1^  habet,  alteram  in  culmine,  aUernm  hno 
Cttlo,  earn  in  locein  venerit,  melanchoHcaa  erit,  k  qua 
■tnebttur,  at   Q  Uloa  irradiarit.  i^Hae  eonflgu- 

ntioaa  nataa.  Ant  Lunaticua,  aot  mante  captua. 
tiptoloBHDUa  centUoqaio,  et  qoadripartito  tribult  on* 


"Arte  Medica.  accedant  ad  baa  aauaaa  affeetlonea 
aidarum.  Plnrimam  Incitant  et  proTOcant  influentto 
ccleatea.    Valcnrio,  lib.  4.  cap.  15.  nHOdeabeim. 

apical,  t.  de  mel.  ''^Joh.  de  Indag.  cap.  0. 

Montaltoa,  cap.  S9.  ncapot  parvum  ool  habaat 

eerabrum  at  apirltna  plerunqne  aDgnetoa,  ncUe  inci- 
dent in  MelancboUam  rubkvndi.  JStlua.  Idem  91(M|i* 
taltoa,  c.  31.  *  Galeno. 


CitHsei  qf  Msbmeholif.  [Mt  l.'Sae. SL 

iHko  hath  comprehended  the  sum  o(  John  de  Inda^ne :  Trlcaimxa^  Corrimis,  and 
olhen  in  his  hook,  thus  hath'  it;  ^^The  Saturnine  line  going  from  the  rascetia 
Ihrongh  the  hand,  to  Saturn's  mount,  and  there  intersected  b^  certain  little  linea^ 
ai^es  melancholy ;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make  an  acute  angle,  Aphorism  100. 
The  saturnine,  epatic,  and  natural  lines,  making  a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  aigue 
Us  much  'y^  which  Goclenius,  cop.  5.  Chiros.  repeats  verbatim  out  c^  him.  In  general 
thej  conclude  all,  that  if  Saturn's  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  interseo* 
ttons,  "^  such  men  are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable  and  full  of  disquietness^ 
care  and  trouble,  continually  vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts,  alwaya  sor- 
rowful, fearful,  suspicious;  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes, 
i^rings,  woods,  walks,"  &c.  Thaddaeus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath  cer« 
tain  aphorisms  derived  from  Saturn's  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he  collects  a 
melancholy  disposition ;  and  '^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations  from  those  other 

Els  of  the  body,  as  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  ^^  or  in  the  nails ;  if  it  appear 
ck,  it  signifieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and  melancholy ;"  the  reason  he 
refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  himself,  that  for  seven  years  space  he 
had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that  while  was  in  perpetual  law-suits,  con* 
troversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of  honour,  banishment,  grief,  caure,  Sic.  and 
when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots  vanished.  Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libri$ 
proprUsj  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own  person,  that  a  little  before  his  son's  death,  he 
had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared  in  one  of  his  nails ;  and  dilated  itself  as  he  came 
nearer  to  his  end.  But  I  am  over  tedious  in  these  toys,  which  howsoever,  in  sohie 
meh's  too  severe  censures,  they  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous,  I  am  the  bolder 
to  insert,  as  not  borrowed  from  circumforanean  rogues  and  gipsies,  but  out  of  the 
writings  of  worthy  philosophers  and  physicians,  yet  living  some  of  them,  and  reli* 

S'ous  professors  in  famous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they 
ive  said,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SuBSECT.  v.— -OZd  age  a  cause.  ^ 

Secondary  peculiar  causes  efficient,  so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  precedent, 
are  either  congenita^  interna,  innaJta,  as  they  term  them,  inward,  innate,  inbred ;  or 
else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we  are  bom  :  congenite  or 
bom  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prater  naturam  (as  "Teraelius  calls 
it)  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  from  our  parent's  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary 
disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is  natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can 
avoid,  is  '*  old  age,  which  being  cold  and  dry,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy 
is,  must  needs  cause  it,  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasii^  of 
adust  humours ;  therefore  "'Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  troth, 
Senes  plerunque  delirasse  in  senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  hilenij 
for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rhasis,  that  Arabian 
physician,  in  his  Cont.  lib.  I.  cap,  9,  calls  it  "^^^  a  necessary  and  inseparable  accident,'* 
to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  Afler  seventy  years  (as  the  Psalmist  saith)  "^^  all  is 
trouble  and  sorrow ;"  and  common  experience  confirms  the  troth  of  it  in  weak  and 
old  persons,  especially  such  as  have  lived  in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  employ- 
ment, much  business,  much  command,  and  many  servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off 
ex  abrupto;  as  *  Charles  the  Fifth  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden ;  they 
are  overcome  with  melancholy  in  an  instant :  or  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses, 
they  dote  at  last,  {senex  bis  puer,)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates  through 
common  infirmities  incident  in  their  age ;  full  of  ache,  sorrow  and  grief,  children  again, 
dizzards,  they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves,  they  are  angry, 
waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  ^  suspicious  of  all,  wayward,  covetous,  hard 


M  SMornliM  4  lUicetu  per  medlain  manom  decur- 
fem,  utque  ad  radlcem  montlt  SatarDl,  4  parvia 
UDelt  inteinacta,  arguit  nelancholicot.  Aphona.  78. 
1*  Afltantur  miseriia,  eontlnait  inquiatudioibua,  oeque 
unqoani4aoUtadine  liberl  aunt,  anzfe  aflkfuntar  ama* 
ritaimla  intra  eofUationibiia,  aamper  triatea,  avapUioal, 
medcQloal :  eofitationea  aant,  TcUe  afrum  eolarei 
auffna  amant  at  palodea,  &e.  Jo.  da  Indagine,  lib.  1. 
*  OBleatla  rbjalofDom.  lib.  10.  »  Cap.  14.  lib.  5. 


Idem  maenls  in  anguUs  nigrc,  litea,  rliaa,  malanclio- 
liam  aigniacant,  ab  humore  in  eorde  tali.  >•  lib.  1. 
Path.  cap.  11.  *iVaDit  anim  prnpcrata  analia 

inopina  aanectua :  et  dolor  etatem  Juiait  ineaae  meam. 
Boathius,  met.  1.  de  consoL  Philoa.  ''Cap.  da 

humoriboB,  lib.  de  Anima.  ^  NeeeaaariaB  acd  • 

deiM  decrepltia,  et  intaparabile.  m  pa^l.  xc.  IS 

»Mctaraii.  Belg.  Uat.  lib.  1. 
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(nith  Tnlly,)  sdAwSled,  saperqtiUoiu),  self-conceited,  bntf  era  and  wladrexs  of  thenir 
■elves,"  as  'Balthasar  Castalio  hath  truly  noted  of  them?^  This  natural  infirmi^  is 
most  eminent  in  old  women,  and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem 
and  beHS^aiy,  or  such  as  are  witches ;  insomuch  that  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Uliacuy 
Molitor,  Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and 
this  humour  of  melancholy.  And  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they  can  be- 
witch cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a  coulstaff  out  of  a  chimney-top,  ttans- 
form  themaelves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.,  translate  bodies  from  place  to  place,  meet  in 
companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copulation  with  the  devil,  they 
asenbe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  domineers  in  them,  to  "somniferous 
potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devil's  policy.  JYon  ladwU  omnino  (saith  Wierus) 
out  quid  mirvm  fadunt^  {de  Lamiis^  lib.  3.  cap.  36),  tU  ptUatur^  aolam  viUatam  habetU 
fhaiiaiiam  ;  they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  "brains  are  crazed.  *°'^  They 
think  diey  are  witches,  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.''  But  this  opinion  Bodinei 
Enstns,  Daneus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella  de  Sensu  rerunij  lib.  4, 
et^.  9.  ''Dandinus  the  Jesuit,  lib.  2.  de  Jtnimd  explode ;  "Cicogna  confutes  at  large. 
That  witches  are  melancholy,  they  deny  not,  but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasy  alone^ 
so  to  delude  themselves  and  others,  or  to  produce  such  ejects. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Parents  a  cause  by  Propagation, 

That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  Melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole  or 
part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  "Femelius  calls  Prater  naturam^ 
or  nnnatural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease ;  for  as  he  justifies  **  Q^ale  parentum 
maxime  patris  semen  obtigerit^  tales  evadunt  similares  spermaiicaque  partes^  qtiocun" 
fw  ttiam  morho  Pater  quum  generat  tenetur^  cum  semine  transfert  in  Prolem ;  such 
as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the  son's,  and  look  what  disease  the 
&ther  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will  have  after  him ;  "^  and  is  as  well  inhe- 
ritor of  his  infirmities,  as  of  his  lands.  And  where  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  tlie  father  is  corrupt,  there  ("saith  Roger  Bacon)  the  complexion  and  constitution 
of  the  son  must  needs  be  corrupt,  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  ftither 
to  the  son.^'  Now  this  doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body, 
according  to  tliat  of  Hippocrates,  ^^^  in  habit,  proportion,  scars,  and  other  lineaments  j 
but  in  manners  and  conditions  of  the  mind,  Et  patrum  in  natos  abeunt  cum  semine 
mores. 

Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh,  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogus  records, 
1. 15.  Lepidus,  in  Pliny  1. 7.  e.  17,  was  purblind,  so  was  his  son.  That  famous  fiimily 
of  JiLnolMrbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  sumamed  from  their  red  beards ;  the  Aus- 
trian lip,  and  those  Indian  flat  noses  are  propagated,  the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle 
eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  "  Buxtorfius  observes ;  their  v6ice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are 
likewise  derived  with  all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ;  such  a  mother, 
such  a  daughter ;  their  very  "affections  Lemnius  contends  ^  to  follow  their  seed,  and 
the  malice  and  bad  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed  to 
their  parents ;"  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  Melancholy,  but  that  it  is 
an  hereditary  disease.  '^Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib.  de  morb.  amenr 
iium  to.  4.  tr.  1 ;  so  doth  '  Crato  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Monavius.  So  doth  Bruno 
Seidelius  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab.  Montaltus  proves,  cap.  11,  out  of  Hippo- 
crates and  Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dispositions  are  frequent,  et  banc  {inquiC) 
feri  rear  ob  participatam  melancholicam  intemperantiam  (speaking  of  a  patient)  I 


*■  Sunt  morosl  anxii,  et  iracundl  et  difllcilet  tenet, 
ti  qottrimut,  etiam  avftri,  Tull.  de  ^enectute.  "  Lib. 
1  d«  AbIIco.  Senet  tvart,  moroti,  Jtctabundl,  phi- 
laoti,  dclwl,  tnpcrttiUoti,  toeptetotl,  itc.  Lib.  3.  de 
Ltmiii,  cap.  17.  et  18.  "*  Solanum,  opium  liijpltdepa, 
kcr.  atinl.  See.  sang uia  infantuia,  dtc.  *>  Corrupta 

CM  im  ab  bamore  Melancholico  phantatia.  Nymanut. 
*  Pataat  te  tcdere  qaando  non  Icdunt.  •<  Qui  hcc 
to  iaukftoationis  viin  referre  conati  tunt,  atrae  bilia, 
tnaoem  proraua  iaborem  autceperunt.  ''Lib.  3. 

cap.  4.  omaif.  mag.  "  Lib.  1.  cap.  11.  patb.  ••  Ut 
anhritlci  EpUep.  ice.  **Vt  filii  non  tam  poftcs- 

•U>oom  (|aani  morborom  hcredea  tint.  ^  Eplat.  de 
■ecnetia  ania  et  nature,  c.  7.  Nam  in  hoc  qnod  pairea 


eornipti  tont,  generant  filloa  cornipt«  coniplezloiila, 
et  compoaitionla,  et  filii  eorum  eadem  de  cauaa  a^ 
corrumpunt,  et  tic  derivatur  eorruptio  4  patribua  ad 
lUioa.  "*  Non  lam  (In4)iitt  Hlppocraiea)  gibbof  m 

cicatrlcea  oria  et  torpor ia  habitum  agnoacia  ex  lia,  aed 
verum  Ineeasum  gestua,  morea,  morboa,  &c.  *■  Bf- 
nagng.  Jud.  "Aflectua  parentum  in  foBtua  tran- 

aeunt,  et  puerorum  mallcla  parentlbua  imputanda,  lib. 
4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mirac.  i*>Ex  pitnltoeia 

pituitoai,  ex  bilioaia  billoai,  ex  Henoiia  et  melancbo- 
llcit  melancholici.  i  Epitt.  174.  In  Scoltz.  Naacltur 
nobiacum  ilia  alitnrque  et  un&  cum  parentibua  babe- 
mua  malum  hunc  assem.  Jo.  releiiua,  lib.  S.  de  cuia 
bumanorum  aflfectuum. 
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Ifaink  he  became  so  by  partieipation  of  Melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertns,  lib.  1.  part 
2.  cap.  9,  will  have  his  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  tiie  fiither  to 
the  son,  but  to  the  whole  femily  sometimes ;  Quandoque  iolU  fandUU  heredUati' 
vamj  *  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  illustiates  this  point,  widi  an  example 
of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance ;  so  doth  Rpdericns 
k  Fonseca,  tom.  1.  consul.  69,  by  an  instance  of  a  yoimg  man  that  was  so  aflected 
ex  nuUre  melaneholictUf  had  a  memncholy  mother,  et  victu  meUmcholico^  and  bad  diet 
togeUier.  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish  physician,  in  that  excellent  Tract  which 
he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary  diseases,  tom.  2.  open  lib.  5,  reckons  up  leprosy, 
as  those  ^Galbots  in  Gascony,  hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsy,  fee. 
Amongst  the  rest,  this  and  madness  after  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls 
a  miraculous  tiling  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit  And 
tlutt  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  fimiilies  the  fatiier,  and  goes 
to  the  son,  *^  or  takes  every  otiier,  and  sometunes  every  third  in  a  lineal  descent, 
and  doth  not  always  produce  the  same,  but  some  like,  and  a  symbolizing  disease.^ 
These  secondary  causes  hence  derived,  are  commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  *Wol» 
phius  holds)  sape  muUttU  deereta  siderum,  they  do  often  dter  tiie  primary  causes, 
and  decrees  of  tiie  heavens.  For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  Church  and  common- 
wealth, human  and  Divine  laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbid- 
ding such  marriages  as  are  any  whit  allied ;  and  as  Mercatus  adviseth  all  fiimilies  to 
take  such,  si  fieri  possU  qua  nuuime  distant  naiuroj  and  to  make  choice  of  those 
that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  tiieir  own,  and  respect 
the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered  by  God's  especial  pro- 
vidence, that  in  all  ages  there  should  be  (as  usually  there  is)  once  in  '600  years,  a 
transmigration  of  nations,  to  amend  and  purify  their  blood,  as  we  alter  seid  upon 
our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were  an  inundation  of  those  nortiiem  Goths 
and  Vandals,  and  many  such  like  people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scan- 
dia  and  Sarmatia  (as  some  suppose)  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  to  alter  for  our  good,  our  complexions,  which  were  much  de&ced  with 
hereditary  infirmities,  which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A 
sound  generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  nortiiem 
men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualify  and 
make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day ;  and  those  about 
Brazil  (as  a  late  ^writer  observes),  in  the  Isle  of  Mara^nan,  free  from  all  hereditary 
diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas  without  help  of  physic  they  live  commonly 
120  years  or  more,  as  in  the  Orcades  and  many  other  places.  Such  are  tiie  common 
effects  of  temperance  and  intemperance,  but  I  will  descend  to  particular,  and  allow 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senilms  nati,  rarb  sunt  firmi  temperamenti^  old  men's  children  are  seldom 
of  a  good  temperament,  as  Scoltzius  supposeth,  consult.  177,  and  therefore  most  apt 
to  this  disease;  and  as  'Levinus  Lemnius  fiirther  adds,  old  men  beget  most  part 
wajTward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons,  and  seldom  meny.  He  that  begets  a  child 
on  a  full  stomach,  will  either  have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  *Gardan  thinks), 
eofUradicLmed.  lib.  1.  contradict.  18,  or  if  the  parents  be  sick,  or  have  any  great 
pain  of  the  head,  or  megrim,  headache,  (Hieronimus  Wolfius  "doth  instance  in  a 
child  of  Sebastian  Castidio's) ;  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never  likely  have 
a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ehrii  gignunt  Ebrios^  one  drunkard 
begets  another,  saith  "Plutarch,  symp,  lib.  \.  quest.  5,  whose  sentence  ** Lemnius 
approves,  1.  I.e.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius,  Gen.  de  qui  sit  med.  cent.  3.  fol  182.  Ma- 
crobius,  lib.  1.  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  21.  Tract  1.  cap.  8,  and  Aristotie  himself; 
^ct.  2.  prob.  4,  foolish,  drunken,  or  hair-brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth  chOdren 
like  unto  themselves,  morosos  et  langmdos,  and  so  likewise  he  that  lies  with  a  men- 


*  Lib.  10.  obMrTAt.  lA.  »  Maf  Inua  0«og.  *  Scpe 
■on  eanden.  Md  timllein  producit  eflectom,  et  llheso 
parente  transit,  in  nepotem.  •  Dial,  prefix,  geni- 

nrla  Leovitii.  •  Bodin.  de  rep.  cap.  de  pixrlodis  reip. 
V  Clftadlue  JkbaTille,  Capuchion,  In  hie  voyafe  to  Ma- 
ngnan.  1614.  cap.  45.  Nemo  fere  Kg rotns,  sano  omnee 
•t  robwto  corpore,  vivunt  annoe.  ISO,  140.  eine  Medi< 


daa.   Idem  Hactor  BoeUaua  da  iatulia  Ordiad.  et  |  producum  ttbi  aimilee. 


Damianue  k  Goes  de  Bcandia.  *  Lib.  4.  c.  S.  de 

occult,  nat.  mlr.  Tetricot  plernrnqne  fllios  aenee  pro- 
f  enerant  et  irittes,  rarioa  exhilaratoa.  •  Coitoe 

■nper  repletionem  petsimat.  et  filii  qal  (poi  fignantar, 
aat  morboet  eunt,  int  stolidl.  ^  pfgi.  pnefix. 

Leovlto.  u  L  de  ed.  liberie.         ^De  occult,  aai. 

nir.  temnlents  et  RtoUda  mnUerei  Uberos  pleiomqvt 
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fltnious  woman.    HUemperantia  veneris^  quam  in  nautis  prasertim  inHctahtr  "  Lem- 
musj  qui  vxores  intufUj  tmlld  menstrui  decursus  ratione  hahitd  nee  observato  inters 
hmioy  praeipua  causa  est^  noxioj  pemUiosOj  concubitum  hunc  exUialem  ideo^  et  peS" 
Ufenm  vocaL     '^Rodoriciu  a  C^tro  Lucitanus,  detestatUur  ad  urmm  omnes  medici, 
turn  et  quartd  lund  eoncepti,  infcelices  plerumque  et  amentesy  deliri,  stolid^  morbosi^ 
impttrij  moaUdi,  tetra  lue  sordidi  minime  vitahs^  omtdbus  bonis  corporis  atque  dnimi 
destiiuti :  ad  laborem  nati^  si  seniores^  inquii  Eustathius,  ut  Hercules,  et  alii.   ^Judai 
naximi  insectanlur  fxdum  huncy  et  immundum  apud  Christianos  Concuhituniy  lU 
illLcitian  abhorrent^  et  apud  suos  prohibent ;  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosiy  amerUes, 
tot  morbilif  impetiginesj  alphi^  psoroj  cutis  et  faciei  decolorationesy  tarn  multi  morbi 
epidemidy  acerbic  et  venenosi  sint^  in  hunc  imjttundum  concubitum  rejiciunt,  et  cru- 
deks  in  pignora  voearU^  qui  quarto  lund  profiucnte  hdc  mensium  illuoie  concubitum 
hoc  «m  perhorrescwU,    Damnavit  olim  dioina  Lex  et  morte  mulctavit  hujusmodi 
honinet,  Lev.  18,  30,  et  inde  natij  siqui  deformes  out  muUliy  pater  dilapidatusyquod 
mm  contineret  ah  **  immunda  muliere.  Gregorius  Magnus,  peterUi  Augustino  nunquid 
apud  '^Biitannos  hujusmodi  concubitum  toleraretj  severe  prohibuit  viris  suis  turn 
msceri  faeminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruisj  &c.    I  spare  to  English  this  which  I 
bare  said.    Another  cause  some  give,  inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man  eat  garlic,  onions^ 
fitft  OTermuch,  study  too  hard,  he  over-sorrowful,  dull,  heavy,  dejected  in  mind, 
perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &c.,  ^  their  children  Tsaith  "Cardan  subtiL  lib.  18) 
will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melancholy ;  for  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be 
fiisled,  or  misaflfected  by  such  means,  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  be  fusled  in 
the  brain :  they  will  be  dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lives."    Some 
are  of  opinion,  and  maintain  that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  com- 
monly fools ;  Suidas  gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  Grammarian,  duos  reliquU 
JUios  Aristarchum  et  Aristachorutn,  ambos  stultos;  and  which  ^Erasmus  urgeth  in 
hiB  Morift,  fools  beget  wise  men.    Card.  subt.  2.  12,  gives  this  cause,  Quoniam  spi» 
ritus  st^ientum  ob  studium  resohuntUTy  et  in  cerebrum  feruntur  a  corde  :  because 
their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and  turned  into  animal ;  drawn  from  the 
heart,  and  those  other  parts  to  the  brain.  Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and 
assigns  this  reason,  Quod  persolvant  debitum  languidcy  et  obscitanlery  unde  fxtus  d 
parentum  generositate  desciscit :  they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives 
remissly,  by  which  means  their  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  and 
fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain,  and  do  proceed  from  the 
mother :  if  she  be  overfull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented,  and  melancholy, 
not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she  carries  the  child  in 
her  womb  (saith  Femelius,  path.  1.  1,  11)  her  son  will  be  so  likewise  affected,  and 
worse,  as  "  Lemnius  adds,  1.  4.  c.  7,  if  she  grieve  overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by 
any  casualty  be  affrighted  and  terrified  by  some  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  en- 
dangers her  child,  and  spoils  the  temperature  of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a 
woman  works  effectually  upon  her  infiint,  that  as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog. 
calestis  I.  5.  c  2,  she  leaves  a  mark  upon  it,  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such 
as  prodigiously  Ions  for  such  and  such  meats,  the  child  will  love  those  meats,  saith 
Femelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like  humours  r  '^^  if  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  hare, 
her  child  will  often  have  a  hare-lip,"  as  we  call  it.  Garcausy  de  Judiciis  genitura^ 
Tumy  cap.  33,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city 
of  Bnwdeburg,  1551,  °^  that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  days  of  his  life,  as 
if  he  would  &11  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother  being  great  with  child  saw  a 
dmnken  man  reeling  in  the  street.  Such  another  1  find  in  JVlartin  Wenrichius,  com, 
de  ortu  numstroruniy  c.  17, 1  saw  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberg,  in  Germany,  a  citizen  that 
looked  like  a  carcass ;  I  asked  him  the  cause,  he  replied,  "^  ^  His  mother,  when  she 


nUb.  a.  e.  8.  de  oeeutt.  nat.  nir.  Good  Matter 
ScboolmMter  do  not  Englisb  tbfa.  i^De  nat.  mul. 
lib.  3.  cap.  4.  >*Biixdorpbiue,  c.  31.   Sjnaf .  Jud. 

Exek.  18.  i«  Drnniaf  obe.  lib.  3.  cap.  90.  »  Beda. 
Eccl.  bist.  lib.  1.  e.  97.  retpons.  10.  »  Nam  apiritua 
cerebri  at  turn  male  aflkeiantur,  talet  procreani,  et 
qaalea  faerlot  alTectMa,  talea  flliorum:  ex  triatlbus 
trtatea*  ex  J«cimdJa  Jaeiuidi  Daacanlur,  Ifcc.        »  Pol. 


190.  ner.  Socratea*  children  were  fbola.  Sabei. 
»  De  occul.  nat.  mir.  Pica  norbua  muUerum.  ^  Bap- 
tiata  Peru,  loco  prsd.  Ex  ieporum  Intttitu  plerlqae 
inftntea  edunt  bifldo  auperiore  labello.  "Quaal 

mox-in  terram  eollapeurua,  per  orone  rltam  Incedebat 
cum  mater  fravla  ebrium  boroinem  aic  incedeatem 
▼iderat.         •  Civem  facie  cada? eroaa,  qui  dixit,  4«. 


laA  €!au$e$  of  MOamMu.:  [Flut.  1.  See.  !• 

bore  him  in  her  womb,  mw  a  carcass  by  chance,  and  was  so  sore  affrighted  with  itf 
that  ex  eofmtus  el  assimilaius^  from  a  ghastly  impression  the  child  was  like  it" 
'  So  many  several  ways  are  we  plagu^  and  punished  for  our  fiithei^s  defaults;  in- 
somuch that  as  Femelius  truly  saith,  ''^  It  is  the  greatest  part  of  our  felicity  to  be 
well  bom,  and  it  were  happy  for  human  kind,  if  only  such  parents  as  are  sound  of 
body  and  mind  should  be  suffered  to  marry.''  An  husbandman  will  sow  none  bat 
the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land,  he  will  not  rear  a  bull  or  a  horse,  except 
he  be  righrshapen  in  all  parts,  or  permit  him  to  cover  a  maie,  except  he  be  wdl 
assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make  choice  of  the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the 
neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best  dogs,  QuofUo  id  diUgeniius  in  procreandis  liieriB 
observandum  f  And  how  careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children  ?  In 
ibrmer  times  some  ^  countries  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child 
were  crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the  Indtans 
of  old  by  the  relation  of  Curtins,  and  many  other  well-govemed  commonweeltliSy 
according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore  in  Scotland,  saith  ^Heet. 
Boethius,  ^'  if  any  were  visited  with  the  felling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  leprosy,  or 
any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to  be  propagated  from  the  fiither  to 
the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded ;  a  woman  kept  from  all  company  of  men ;  and  if 
by  chance  having  some  such  disease,  she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her 
brood  were  burial  alive :  and  this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whc4e 
nation  should  be  injured  or  corrupted.  A  severe  doom  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be 
used  amongst  Christians,  yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now  by  our 
too  much  facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much 
liberty  and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary 
diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  infirmity  or  other, 
when  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many  stallions  <^  the 
race ;  or  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed,  unable,  inteml^erate, 
dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  as  he  said,  ^jura  hareditario  sapere  jubtnimr  ;  they 
must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance :  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  cor* 
rapt,  we  have  many  weak  persons,  both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseaees 
raging  amongst  us,  crazed  fiimllies,  parentes^  peremptores ;  our  &thers  bad,  and  we 
are  like  to  be  worse. 


MEMB.  II. 

ScBSECT.  I. — Bad  Diet  a  cause.     Substance.    Quality  of  Meats. 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secondary 
causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  1  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward  and  adventi* 
tious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  bom.  And  those  are  either  evident,  re* 
mote,  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent  causes  some  call  them« 
These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  subdivided  again  into  necessary  and  not 
necessary.  Necessary  (because  we  cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  will  alter  us,  as 
they  are  used,  or  abused)  are  those  six  non-natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of 
amongst  physicians,  which  are  principal  causes  of  this  disease.  For  almost  in  eveiy 
eonsuitation,  whereas  they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  £siult  is  found,  aaid 
this  most  part  objected  to  the  patient ;  Peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  naiuraJes :  he  hath 
still  oflended  in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  consiL  22,  consulted  about  a  melan- 
choly Jew,  gives  that  sentence,  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ;  and  in  his  244 
counsel,  censuring  a  melancholy  soldier,  assigns  that  reason  of  his  malady,  '^^he 


M  Opthnam  bene   nuel,  mulnw  pare  teltcltalft 
BtetnB  bene  natcl;  quamobrem   pneclere   bomano 

Cnerl  conBaltum  videretar,  ai  Mlla  parentti  bene 
blti  at  aani,  Hberls  operam  dareal.  «•  Inftntet 

tnflrml  pnecipitio  neeatl.  Bohemov,  lib.  S.  c.  S.  Apud 
lAconea  olim.  Llpttoa,  epiit.  85.  cent,  ad  Belgaa, 
Bionfato  Villerlo,  ai  qooa  aliqua  membroram  parte 
inutUea  notaveilnt,  necari  Jubent.  *Ltb.  I.  De 

veteram  Scotorum  moribua.  Morbo  coraitlali,  de- 
BtBtli,  bahIa,  lepra,  Itc.  aat  aimiU  Ube,  qas  ftdlo 


In  prolem  tranamtttitar,  laborantea  Inter  eon,  Infeoti 
flieta  Indaflne,  Inventoa,  ne  gena  tedn  coningioii* 
lederetnr,  ex  lla  nata,  caatraTerunt,  inullerea  lwjn»- 
modi  procul  a  Tirorum  eonnortk>  abieganint,  quad  nt 
haram  aliqaa  coneepliae  inveniebatur,  aUnul  cnaa 
foBta  nondam  edito,  defbdiebatnr  Thm.  «  Bnpkor* 
mio  Satyr.  *•  PecU  omnia  delicta  qos  fieri  po». 

•unt  circa  ran  aex  non  aatwnlee«  el  em  fnemat  etmmm 
extrioaecK,  ez  qoibua  poaiea  ortc  aunt  obeiractiones. 


oftnded  m  dl  dioM  six  non-natund  Ihings,  which  were  the  outward  eausee,  from 
which  cune  thoee  mward  obstractiont ;  and  so  in  the  rest 

Then  six  noiHnatuml  things  are  diet,  retention  and  evacuation,  which  are  more 
natensl  than  the  other  because  thev  make  new  matter,  or  else  are  conversant  in 
keeping  or  ezpcUing  of  it  The  other  four  are  air,  exercise,  sleeping,  waking,  and 
potaibations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter.  The  first  of  these  i^  diet, 
which  consiits  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  melancholy,  as  it  oflends  in  substance, 
or  aeddents,  that  is,  quantity^  quality,  or  the  like.  And  well  it  may  be  called  a  ma* 
terisl  cause,  since  that,  asTemelius  holds,  ^  it  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of 
diseases,  and  yields  the  matter  and  sustenance  of  them ;  for  neither  air,  nor  pertur* 
bations,  nor  any  of  those  other  evident  causes  take  pla<fe,  or  work  this  efiect,  except 
the  eonstitntion  of  body,  and  preparation  of  humours,  do  concur.  That  a  man  may  say, 
this  diet  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  fiither  be  what  he  will,  and  from  this  alone, 
melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise."  Many  physicians,  I  confess,  have 
written  copious  volumes  c^  diis  one  subject,  of  the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner 
of  meats ;  as  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the  Jew,  Halyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesne,  also  font 
Arabians,  Gordonius,  Villanovanus,  Wecker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologia  de  Esculent 
tU  et  PocuUtUiSj  Michael  Savanarola,  Tract  2.  c.  8,  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regi" 
mine  sfman,  Cuno  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Salema,  Godefridus  Steckius  arte  med^ 
Mardlius  Cognatus,  Ficinus,  Ranxovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus,  regim.  sanitatis^ 
Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  flic,  besides  many  other  in  *  English,  and  almost  every 
peculnr  physician,  discourseih  at  large  of  all  peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melan- 
choly :  yet  because  diese  books  are  not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly  touch 
^riiat  kind  of  meats  engender  this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which 
are  to  be  avoided.  How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits  flvst,  and  after  hu- 
auMus,  by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  ojf  our  body,  Femelius  and 
others  wfll  show  you.  I  hasten  to  the  thing  itself:  and  first  of  such  diet  as  offends 
in  substance. 

Beef,]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in  the  second, 
saith  GoZ.  f.  3.  c.  1.  de  mm,  foe.)  is  condemned  by  him  and  all  succeeding  Authors, 
to  breed  gross  mekacholy  blood :  good  for  such  as  are  sound,  and  of  a  strong  con- 
stitntion,  for  labouring  men  if  ordered  aright,  corned,  younf,  of  an  ox  (for  all  gelded 
oeafiB  in  every  species  are  held  best),  or  if  old,  ^*such  as  have  been  tired  out  with 
Uknut,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and  Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most 
savoury,  best  and  easiest  of  digestion ;  we  commend  ours :  but  all  is  rejected,  and 
unfit  for  such  as  lead  a  resty  life,  any  ways  indmed  to  Melancholv,  or  dry  of  com- 
plexion :  TaleM  (Galen  thinks)  de  facile  meUmeholieU  agriUidmUmM  ecqriuntwr. 

Pork^  Fotky  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  "but  altogether 
unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or  mind :  too  moist, 
fdl  of  humoars,  and  therefore  noxia  delieatis^  saith  Savanarola,  ex  earum  usu  fit 
-dMtetitr  an  feiris  fuartana  generetur  :  naught  for  queasy  stomachs,  insomuch  that 
frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan  ague. 

Goai.]  Savanarola  discommends  goat's  flesh,  and  so  doth  ''Bruerinus,  /.  13.  c.  19, 
calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish :  and  therefore  suppoeeih  it  will  breed  rank  and 
filthy  substance ;  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender,  Isaac  accepts,  Bruerinus  and 
Galen,  L  I.  e,  I,  de  alimentarvm  facuUatUnu. 

Hart,]  Hart  and  red  deer  ''hath  an  evil  name :  it  yields  gross  nutriment :  a  strong 
and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse.  Which  although  some  countries  eat,  as 
Tartars,  and  they  of  China;  vet  ''Galen  condemns.  Young  foals  are  as  commonly 
taten  in  Spain  as  red  deer,  and  to  furnish  their  navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  oflen 
nsed ;  but  such  meats  ask  long  baking,  or  seething,  to  qualify  them,  and  yet  all  will 
not  serve. 

Venisanj  Fallow  Deer,]    All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad  blood;  a 


■Psta.  1. 1.  e.  a.  MftxiiMiii  la  fl|ii0Ddli  morMt  Tim 
•hiteei,  pnbaluvnatertan^iie  morbl  •nifereot :  nam 
Mc  tfe  aSM,  Me  k  pertarhftttonlbufl,  vel  alUs  evldentl- 
bw  ca«ste  morM  MUt,  ntol  eooMiitlat  corpofii  prapa* 
aiK  et  b«aM)nim  crnvtHntlo.  Ut  Mmel  dkam,  ana 
ri>A  est  onnlam  Hiorbonm  natar,  ettaiiMl  tilVM  aat 
fuAor.    Ab  hac  morbi  tpoata  acpd  emaaant,  nalla/ 


alia  eofente  eaota.  MCoRan,  Eliot,  Vavban, 

Venar.  *i  Frletastnt.  oiuae.  >*Noa 

laodatar  quia  melanebollcain  prebet  allmentum. 
MMate  allt  cenrina  (inqnit  Prietaftut)  eraMitsinitta 
et  atribllarlum  sappaditat  aliaientum.  *Lfb.  da 

aubilliM.  dieta.  Equina  caro  et  aalaina  eqiiinia  daada 
eat  komlnibaa  at  aainlnla. 
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[Ftet  l.Sectt. 


pleasant  meat :  in  great  esteem  with  ns  {fait  we  have  more  parka  in  England  than 
there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  Tis  somewhat  better  hunted 
than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery;  but  generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be 
used. 

Hare^  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion,  it  breeds  inadmt, 
often^eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams,  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is  condemned  by  a 
jury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say,  that  hare  is  a  merry  meat,  and 
that  it  will  make  one  &ir,  as  Martial's  Epigram  testifies  to  Gellia;  but  this  in  per  ae- 
eidens,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry  company  and  good  discourse  that 
is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not  otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Comet]  "Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them  to  beef^ 
pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  sanit.  part.  3.  e.  17 ;  yet  young  rabbits  by  all  men  are  approved 
to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy.  Areteus, 
{t^.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  ''bowels,  brains,  entrails,  marrow,  (at,  blood, 
skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen.  Sic.  They  are  r^ected 
by  Isaac,  lib.  2.  pari.  3,  Magninus,  part.  3.  cap.  17,  Bruerinos,  lib.  12,  Savanarola, 
Bub.  32.  Tract.  2. 

Milk.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds.  Sic,  increaae 
melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome) :  "some  except  assesi' 
milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good,  especially  for  young 
children,  but  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,  "not  good  for  those  tlmt  have  un- 
clean stomachs,  are  subject  to  headache,  or  have  green  wounds,  stone.  Sic.  Of  all 
cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call  Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best,  ex  veiitetis 
pessimus^  the  older,  stronger,  and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  in  his 
Epistle  to  Melancthon,  cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  6.  Gal.  3.  de  cibis  botd  sticct,  kc 

Fowl.]  Amongst  fowl,  "peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl  are  forbidden,  as 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  herons,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  Mraterhens,  witliall  those  teals, 
curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in  winter  out  of  Scandia,  Mus- 
covy, Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year  are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and 
frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in  feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  out- 
side, like  hirpocrites,  white  in  plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwhole- 
some, dangerous,  melancholy  meat ;  Gravanl  et  pulrefacianl  stomachumj  saith  Isaac, 
part.  5.  de  voLj  their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable,  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  di»* 
approves. 

Fishee.]  Rhasis  and  *'  Magninus  disconunend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed  vieeo^ 
eities^  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humourous  nourishment  Savanarola  adds,  cold, 
moist :  and  phlegmatic,  Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all  cold  and  melan- 
choly complexions :  othera  make  a  diflerence,  rejecting  only  amongst  fresh-water 
fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  crawfish  (which  Bright  approves,  cap.  6),  and  such  as  are 
bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste  of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsue- 
tus  poetically  defines,  lAb.  de  aquatilibus. 

"  Nun  pifeea  omnet,  qui  •ugna,  lacwqas  freqaenUDt,  I  **  All  flsb,  that  •Undlng  pools,  and  lakes  fVequaat,  ' 
Benper  plat  tvccl  deteriorto  faabeoL'*  |    Do  ever  yield  bad  Juice  and  nonriihaieBt/* 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius,  c.  34.  de  piscibus  Jluvial.^  highly  magnifies,  and  saith, 
None  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  et  scrupulosi^  some  scrupulous  persons ;  but 
^eels,  c.  33,  ^  he  abhorreth  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all  physicians  detest  them,  es- 
pecially about  the  solstice.''  Gomesius,  lib.  1.  c.  22,  de  sale^  doth  immoderately  extol 
sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilify,  and  above  the  rest,  dried,  soused,  indurate  fish, 
as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings,  sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish. 
^Tim.  Bright  excepts  lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bnie- 
rinus  contradicts,  lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  conger,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackarel, 
skate. 

Carp/is  a  fish  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.     Franciscus  Bonsuetus 


MParum  obeuut  k  natura  Leporun.  BruArinua, 
1. 13.  cap.  U.  pullorum  tenera  et  optima.  "  lllauda- 
bllie  auccl  oauaeam  provctcant.  *  Pleo.  Altomar. 

•>  Curio.  Frietaiitts,  MagnlouB,  part.  3.^p.  17.  Mercu- 
rialla,  de  affact  lib.  1.  c.  10.  ezcepta  all  milk  OMaia  In 
Ilf  poeliOBdriacal  MeUmclioly.        ^  Wacker,  Syntax. 


theor.  p.  t.     Isaac,  Bmer.  lib.  Id.  eap.  SO.  et  SI. 
«*  Cap.  18.  part.  3.  «Omal  loco  et  omni  tempnra 

mediel  detettantnr  anfulllaa  prBeertia  ciica  aoiJt^ 
tium.  Damnantor  tnm  sanlt  tun  cfria.  «Oap.S. 

In  bk  Tract  of  Melancboly. 


Mem.  9.  Sabs.'  1.]  CaiueB  of  MehmeMy.  It0 

•ccountB  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippditiu  SalTitmiis,  in  his  Book  de  Pisewm  natwri  el 
fraparaHone^  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1564,  with  most  elegant  pictures, 
esteems  carp  no  better  thaq  a  slimy  watery  meat.  Paulus  Jovius  on  the  other  side, 
dtsalloinng  tench,  approres  of  it ;  so  doth  Dubravius  in  his  Boc^s  of  Fish-ponds. 
Freitagius  ^extols  it  for  an  excellent  wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes 
of  the  best  rank ;  and  so  do  most  of  our  country  gendemen,  that  store  their  ponds 
almost  with  no  other  fisli.  But  this  controversy  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgment, 
by  Bruerinus,  /.  22.  c.  13.  The  difierence  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools, 
« sometimes  muddy,  sometimes  sweet;  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is  from  whence 
they  be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost  we  may  conclade  of  other  fresh  fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondoletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib,  7.  cap.  22,  Isaac,  L  1,  especially 
Hippolitos  Salvianus,  who  is  instar  ammum  soZtis,  &c.  Howsoeirer  they  may  be 
wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good ;  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medi- 
cinal observations,  ^relates,  that  Garthusian  friars,  whose  living  is  most  part  fish, 
are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order,  and  that  he  found  by  experi« 
ence,  being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at  Delft,  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies 
it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a  Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well 
liking,  that  by  solitary  living,  and  fish-eating,  became  so  misafiected. 

Herb$.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten  I  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  coleworts,  melons, 
disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up 
bbck  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  he.  affect.  I.  3.  e.  6,  of  all  herbs  condemns  cab- 
bage ;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  Ammtt  gravUatemfaeit^  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul. 
Some  are  of  opinion  that  all  raw  herbs  and  sakds  breed  melancholy  blood,  except 
bngloss  and  lettuce.  Crato,  eonsil.  21.  lib.  2,  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts, 
exee^  borage,  bugloss,  fenneU  parsley,  dill,  balm,  succory.  Magninus,  regim.  sani- 
tatisjpart.  3.  cap.  31.  Onrnes  nerba  nmpliciUr  nuila,  via  eibi;  all  herbs  are  simply 
evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).    So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  ^Plautus  hold : 


**  Non  eco  eoiMun  condio  nt  alll  coqui  lolent, 
Qol  mlhl  condiu  prau  in  petinte  proferunt, 
BoTM  qui  eonvlvai  (kclunt,  herbuque  agf emnt.' 


*'Llke  other  eooki  I  do  not  topper  dreee, 
Tbal  pul  whole  meadowe  Into  a  platter. 
And  make  no  better  of  their  fiieets  than  oeeTei, 
With  herhe  and  (raie  to  foed  them  Atter." 


Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salads  (which 
our  said  Plantus  calls  ecenas  Urrestrasj  Horace,  cesnas  mne  sanguine)^  by  which 
means,  as  he  follows  it, 

**IIie  hominee  tarn  breTem  litaitt  colnnf 


QttI  berbaa  b^Jaamodi  in  alTuin  euain  congemnt, 

FormidoloattBi  dtctu,  non  eau  modb. 

Quae  barbaa  pecudea  non  eduat,  homtnea  edant." 


"Their  Uvea,  that  eat  ■och  herbe^  aivet  needa  be  abort. 
And  'tia  a  fearflil  thins  for  to  report, 
That  men  ibottid  feed  on  such  a  kind  of  meat, 
Wlilcb  Terjr  Jementa  woold  reAiae  to  eat." 


'They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  aU  men  raw,  though  quali- 
fied with  oil,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every  '^husbandman 
and  herbaliat. 

RooU.\  Roots,  Etn  quanmdam  gentium  opes  sini^  saith  Bruerinus,  the  wealth  of 
some  countries,  and  sole  food,  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome  to  the  head :  as 
onions,  garlic,  scallions,  turnips,  carrots,  radishes,  parsnips :  Crato,  lib.  2.  eonsil.  11, 
disallows  all  roots,  though  *Uome  approve  of  parsnips  and  potatoes.  "Magninus  is 
of  Crato^s  opinion, ''^  They  trouble  the  mind,  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain, 
make  men  mad,  especially  garlic,  onions,  if  a  man  libercdly  feed  on  them  a  year  to- 
gether. Guianerius,  tract.  15.  cap.  2,  complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth 
Bruerinus,  even  parsnips  themselves,  which  are  the  best.  Lib.  9.  cap.  14. 

Fruits.]  Pastinacarum  usus  suecos  gignit  improbos.  Cmto,  eonsil.  21.  lib.  1,  ut- 
terly forbids  ail  manner  of  fruits,  as  pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts, 
medlars,  serves,  &c.  Sanguinem  irmciimt,  saith  Villanovanus,  they  infect  the  blood, 
and  putrefy  it,  Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken  via  eibi,  out  quan^ 
txtaU  magndj  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.    *^  Cardan  makes  that 


M  optima  Bntrit  omniaa  Judleio  Inter  prim*  aota 
pifcca  fitaia  preiUnti.  ^Non  eet  dublum,  quin 

pro  variorum  eitn,  ae  nature,  mafnaa  allmentorum 
•oniaolur  diflerentiaa,  alibi  luavloree,  alibi  lutulen- 
tiom.  ^ObaerTat.  10.  lib.  10.  «f  Paeudolui 

act.  3.  acen.  1.  *  Ptantua,  ibid.  «*  Quare  ree- 


MIn  Misaldo  de  Horto,  P.  Creaeent.  Herbaetein,  dee. 
"Cap.  13.  part.  3.  Bright,  In  hie  Tract  of  Mel. 
ointellectum  jurbant,  producunt  Inaanlam.  *Ab- 
divt  (inquit  BTagnln.)  quod  ii  quli  ez  iia  per  annua 
continue  comedet,  in  inraniam  caderet.  cap.  13.  Im* 
probi  iueci  iunt.  cap.  li.        **De  renim  Tarletat. 


tkw  valadutlat  aa«  qnieque  coneulel,  qui  lapsui  prio-    In  Feeaa  plerumque  norboel,  quod  frnctua  cooMdaal 
ram   parantan  awmor,  eaa  plane  vel  omieerit  Tel  |  tor  In  die. 
paica  dagvataili.    Xcralaltti,  eap.  %  da  varo  uau  ned. 
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h  cause  of  their  eontinual  sickness  at  Fetsa  in  Africa^  ^becaiue  they  live  so  much  on 
frnits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day."  Laurentius  approves  of  many  fruits,  in  his  Tract 
of  Mekncholy,  which  others  disallow,  and  amongst  the  rest  apples,  which  some 
likewise  commend,  sweetings,  pairmains,  pippins,  as  good  against  melancholy ;  bat 
to  him  that  is  any  way  inclmed  to,  or  touched  with  this  malady,  "Nich(^  Piso  in 
his  Practics,  forbids  idl  fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not 
raw.  Amongst  other  fruits,  ""Bruerinus,  out  of  Galen,  excepts  gnpes  and  figs,  but  I 
find  them  likewise  rejected. 

PifZas.]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  kc^  they  fill  the  brain  (saith 
Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  hwad  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome  dreams. 
And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old,  may  be  for  ever  ap- 
plied to  melancholy  men,  Jl  faSU  ahstmcte^  eat  no  peas,  nor  beans ;  yet  to  such  as 
will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel,  to  prepare  them  according  to  those 
rules  that  Amoldus  Villanovanus,  and  Frietagius  prescribe,  for  eating,  and  dressing, 
fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  &c. 

Spiees.]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are  for  that  cause  foihidden 
tJj  our  physicians  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as  pepper,  ginger,  cin* 
namon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  honey  and  sugar.  "^Some  except  honey;  to  those 
that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable,  but  '^IMcia  ae  in  hUem  vertunt^  (sweets  turn  into 
bile,)  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice,  in  a  consultation  of  his, 
for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster.  Omnia  aranuUiea  et  fidcquid  sanguinem  adurit :  so 
doth  Femelius,  ctmsiL  45,  Guianerius,  tract  15.  cap,  2.  Mercurialis,  cans,  189.  To 
these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sour  things,  luscious  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oil, 
Tinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as  sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  cor- 
rosive. Gomesius,  in  his  books,  de  saUj  L  1.  c.  21,  highly  commends  salt ;  so  doth 
Codronchus  in  his  tract,  de  sale  AbsynMij  Lemn.  L  3.  c.  9.  de  occult,  not,  mir.  yet 
common  experience  finds  salt,  and  saltHBeats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disewe* 
And  for  that  cause  belike  those  Elgyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so  much, 
as  in  their  bread,  vt  sine  perturhatione  anima  esset^  saith  mine  author,  that  their  souls 
might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

nread]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  peas,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or  *over-hard 
]baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against,  as  causing  melancholy  juice  and 
wind.  Joh.  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of  Scotland,  contends  much  for 
^e  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread :  it  was  objected  to  him  then  living  at  Paris  in 
France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats,  and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth 
ingenuously  confess,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  a  third  part  of  England  did  most  part  use 
Jhat  kind  of  bread,  that  it  was  as  wholesome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nou- 
^hment  And  yet  Wecker  out  of  Galen  calls  it  horse-meat,  and  fitter  for  jumenta 
than  men  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  Lib,  1.  De  cibis  boni  et  maU  euccij 
more  laively  discoursing  of  com  and  bread. 

Wine!]  All  black  wmes,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as  Muscadine, 
Malmsey,  Alicant,  Rumney,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the  like,  ot  which  they 
]iave  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy,  all  such  nude  drinks  are  hurtful  in  this  case, 
.to  such  as  tfe  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  choleric  complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head- 
jnelaneholy.  For  many  times  the  drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it  Arculanus, 
<.  16.  tn  9.  JZAosu,  puts  in  *'' wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately 
used.  Guianerius,  tract,  15.  c.  2,  teUs  a  story  of  two  Dutcnmen,  to  whom  he  gave 
entertainment  in  his  house,  ^  that  **  in  one  month's  space  were  both  melancholy  by 
drinking  of  wine,  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen,  I.  de  causis  morh, 
e,  3.  Matthiolus  on  Dioscorides,  and  above  all  other  Andreas  Bachius,  /.  3.  18,  19. 
j20,  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come  by  wine :  yet  notwithstand- 
ing aU  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  melancholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physic, 
and  so  doth  Mercurialis  grant,  com»l,  25,  in  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as 
to  most  melancholy  men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider^  Perry^  Cider  and  perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and  for  that 
eanse  to  be  neglected,  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 


mOm».  4e  ItoL  iilib.  11. «.  S.  m Brtf bt, 

e.  6.  excaptt  howf.  ^Hor.  tpud  SmIuIuiii, 

couU.  180k  f^YHt  eomedu  cntfUm,  chotono 


Jnlmgifiilttdatun.  Schol.  S«l.  ••  Vlnnm  torta- 

am.  ^  Ex  Tlnl  patantlt  biblUone,  duo  AImmaI 

hi  HP0  McoM  WfllinflioHfli  Afiii  fliuit* 


Mem.  2.  Sum.  1.^ 
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Beer^  Beerj  if  it  be  orer-new  or  orer^tale,  oTernstrong,  or  not  sodden,  smell  of 
the  cask,  sharp,  or  sour,  is  most  miwholesome,  frets,  and  ^Is,  &c.  Henricus  Ayre-* 
nis,  in  a  ''consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypochondriacal  melanchotyy 
discommends  beer.  So  doth  *  Crato  in  that  excellent  counsel  of  his,  lAh.  2.  connl.  2 1  ^ 
as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But  be  means  belike  that  thick  black  Bohemian 
beer  used  in  some  other  parts  of  **Oermany. 


'•nilipiMiui  ilia 


Dan  bibftur«  nil  elarlu*  est  dum  ningltQr,  and« 
CMtUt,  quM  moltai  fceet  in  corpore  iinqoat." 


'*]?otbinf  comet  in  id  thiclr, 
Nothinc  goei  out  wo  thin. 
It  mutt  needi  follow  then 
Tlie  dregs  are  left  witbin." 


As  that "  old  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygia  rrumsirum  tonforme  paludi,  a  monstrous 
drink,  like  the  rireir  Styx.  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to  such  as  are  accustomed 
unto  it,  ^  'tis  a  most  wholesome  (so  '^Polydor  Viigil  calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink,'' 
it  is  more  subtile  and  better,  lor  the  hop  that  rarefies  it,  hath  an  especial  virtue 
against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists  confess,  Fuchsius  approYCs,  Lib.  2.  tec,  2.  instii. 
cap,  11,  and  many  others. 

Waters.]     Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill-coloured,  such  as  come  forth  of  poolsi 

and  moats,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  live,  are  most  unwhole* 

some,  puti«fied,  and  full  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  corrupt,  impure^ 

by  reason  of  the  sun's  heat,  and  still-etanding ;  they  cause  foul  distemperatures  in  the 

body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to  dress  meat  with,  or  to  bemused 

about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.     They  are  good  for  many  domestic  uses,  to  wash 

horses,  water  cattle,  &c.,  or  in  time  of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.    Some  are  of  opi^ 

nion,  that  such  fat  standing  waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate 

it,  as  "Cardan  holds,  lAh.  1 3.  subtil,    ^  It  mends  the  substance,  and  savour  of  it,"  but 

it  is  a  paradox.     Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholesome  as  the  other,  as 

"Jobertus  truly  justifieth  out  of  Galen,  Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox  5,  that  the  seething 

of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purify  them,  Pliny,  lib.  31c  c.  3,  is  of  the 

same  tenet,  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricult,  lUf,  I.  et  lib.  4.  e.  II,  et  c.  45.    Pamphilius 

Herilachus,  /.  4.  de  not.  aquarum^  such  waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  by  the 

testimony  of  ^  Galen,  ^  breed  agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetic  and  melancholy  pas* 

sioDs,  hurt  the  eyes,  cause  a  bad  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body^ 

with  bad  colour."    This  Jobertus  stifily  maintains,  Paradox,  lib.  1.  part.  5,  that  it 

causeth  blear  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it:  this 

which  they  say,  stands  with  good  reason ;  for  as  geographers  relate,  the  water  of 

Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it    ^'Axius,  or  as  now  called  Yerduri,  the 

ibirest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it.    Aleacman  now 

Peleca,  another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part  white,  si  potui  dueasy 

L  Aubanus  Rohemus  refers  that "  struma  or  poke  of  the  Bavarians  and  Styrians  to  the 

nature  of  their  waters,  as  "^  Munster  doth  that  of  Valesians  in  the  Alps,  and  '^*  Bodine 

supposeth  the  stuttering  of  some  &milies  in  Aquitania,  about  Labden,  to  proceed 

from  the  same  cause,  ^  and  that  the  filth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies." 

So  that  they  that  use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs 

have  muddy,  Oi-K;oloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies.    And  because  the  body  works 

upon  the  mind,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy  spi* 

rits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound,  artifi- 
cial, made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afibrd  us  a  great  variety,  as  tailors  do  fashions 
in  our  apparel.  Such  are  ^'puddings  stufled  with  blood,  or  otherwise  composed; 
baked,  meats,  soused  indurate  meats,  fried  and  broiled  buttered  meats ;  condite,  pow* 
dered,  and  over-dried,  ""all  cakes,  simnels,  buns,  cracknels  made  with  butter,  spice, 
&c.,  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  sausages,  and  those  several  sauces,  sharp,  or  over-sweetj 


*Riid«eheim,  epicel.  fol.  S7S.  ^Crasiom  jiene- 

nt  Mnettinero.  .** About  Danttle  in  Spruce,  Ham- 

bBr^h,  Leipsic.  "Henricui  Abrincensls.  <%Po- 
t«a  turn  mluhrie  tnm  Jueundus,  I.  1.  •}  Galen,  1. 1. 
in  MO.  taend.  Cavendae  eunt  aquie  que  ex  stagnia 
kionantur,  et  que  turbldc  and  maid  olentes,  &e. 
'iDfkoxiom  reddit  et  bene  olentum.  •ContendU 

l«e  rhia  cocltone  non  eaendarl.  ^Lib.  de  bont- 

late  aqa«,  bydropem  auget,  febree  putridav,  eplenem, 
■ocet  ocolli,  malum  habitom  corporii  et  colo- 


rem.  ^  Mag.  Nigrltatem  Inducit  ■!  pecora  bibe* 

rint.  ^  Aque  ex  nivibui  coacte  BtrumoeoB  Ibciunt. 
n  CoBinof.  I.  8.  cap.  36.  *«  Method,  hiit.  cap.  9. 

Balbutiuiit  Labdoni  in  Aquitania  ob  aquas,  atqne  M 
morbi  ab  Bcquie  in  corpora  derivaniur.  v*Ednlia 

ex  sanguine  et  suflbcato  parte.  Hildetheim.  ''•Cu- 
pedia  vero,  placentn,  bellaria,  commentaqne  alia  cu- 
riosa  pistorum  ei  coquoruni,  guvtul  aervientiam  conel-> 
liant  morboa  turn  cnrpori  lumanimoinaanibUea.  Philo 
JndBoa,  lib.  de  victimie.  P.  Jot.  Tita  ejna. 
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Cktttaes  qfMtlanckolp, 


[Pnt  l.SecS 


of  which  $aeniia  popiauBj  as  Seneca  calls  it,  hath  served  those  ^Apician  tricksi  and 
perfoined  dishes,  which  Adrian  the  sixth  Pope  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of 
his  predecessor  Leo  decimus ;  and  which  prodigious^  riot  and  prodigality  have  in- 
vented in  this  age.  These  do  generally  engender  gross  humours,  fiU  the  stcHuach 
with  crudities,  and  all  those  inward  parts  with  o^tructions.  Montanus,  consil.  22, 
gives  instance,  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  by  eating  such  tart  sauces,  made  dishes, 
and^  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  overmuch  delighted,  became  melancholy,  and  was 
evil  affected    Such  examples  are  familiar  and  conmion. 

Sub  SECT.  11. — Quantity  of  Diet  a  Cause. 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  itself  of  meat,  and 
quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  and  preparing,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  disorder  of 
time  and  place,  unseasonable  use  of  it,  "intemperance,  overmuch,  or  overlittle  taking 
of  it  A  true  saying  it  is,  Phares  crapula  qudm  gladius.  This  gluttony  kills  more 
than  the  sword,  diis  omnivorarUiaet  homicidagulaj  this  all-devouring  and  murdering 
gut  And  that  of  "Pliny  is  truer,  ^  Simple  diet  is  the  best;  heaping  up  of  several 
meats  is  pernicious,  and  sauces  worse ;  many  dishes  bring  many  diseases."  ""Avicen 
cries  out,  ^  That  nothing  is  worse  than  to  feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the 
time  of  meats  longer  than  ordinary ;  from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities,  and  'tis  the 
fountain  of  all  diseases,  which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours." 
Thence,  saith  ''Femelius,  come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia.  plethora, 
cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  ^Hinc  tubita  mortesj  atque  intestata  seneetus^  sudden  death. 
Sec,  and  what  not 

As  a  lamp  is  choked  with  a  multitude  of  oil,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch  wood 
quite  extinguished,  so  is  the  natural  heait  with  immoderate  eating,  strangled  in  the 
body.  PemUiosa  eentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile :  one  saith.  An  insatiable  paunch 
is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  diseases,  both  of  body  and  mind.  "Mer- 
curialis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of  this  private  disease ;  Solenander,  consil.  5. 
sect.  3,  illustrates  this  of  Mercurialis,  with  an  example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ah 
intempestivis  commessatumihus^  unseasonable  feasting.  "^Greto  confirms  as  much,  in 
that  often  cited  Counsel,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But 
what  need  I  seek  farther  for  proofs  ?  Hear  *  Hippocrates  himself,  lib.  2.  Aphor.  10, 
^  Impure  bodies  the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt,  for  the  nourish* 
ment  is  putrefied  with  vicious  humours." 

And  yet  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfeiting  and  drunkenness, 
see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind ;  read  what  Johannes  Stuckius  hath 
written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volume  De  Antiquorum  Conoiviis^  and  of 
our  present  age;  Quant  ''portentosa  cana,  prodigious  suppeicp,  "Qui  dum  inoitant 
ad  eanam  ejerunt  ad  sepulchrunif  what  Fagos,  Epicures,  Apetios,  Helio^bles,  our 
times  afford  ?  LucuUus'  ghost  walks  still,  and  every  man  desires  to  sup  m  Apollo ; 
£sop's  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up.  ^Magis  Ula  juvant^  qua  pluris  emun" 
tur.  The  dearest  cates  are  best,  and  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or 
thirty  pounds  on  a  dish,  some  thousand  crowns  upon  a  dinner :  *Mully-Hamet,  king 
of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent  three  pounds  on  the  sauce  of  a  capon :  it  is  nothing  in 
our  times,  we  scorn  all  that  is  cheap.  ^  We  loathe  the  very  "^ light  (some  of  us,  as 
Seneca  notes)  because  it  comes  free,  and  we  are  offended  with  Uie  sun's  heat,  and 
those  cool  blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not"  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common, 
we  care  not  for  it ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And  if  we  be  **  witty  in  any- 
thing, it  is  a4  gulam :  If  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxuj  to  please  the  palate,  and 


^  Ai  lettuce  steeped  In  wine,  birds  fed  with  fennel 
and  ragar,  u  a  Pope*8  eoncobine  used  in  ATignon. 
Stephan.  »  Anlmc  nesotium  ilia  (bcessit,  et  de 

tempio  Dii  immundum  siabuluni  (belt.  Peletiust  10.  e. 
MLIb.  11.  c.  53.  Homtnl  cibus  ulUiBsinius  simplex,  aeer- 
▼atio  cirborum  pestifera,  et  condlmenta  pemieiosa, 
multos  morbos  mulla  fereula  ferunt.  **S1.  Dec. 

t.  e.  Nihil  deterius  quam  si  tempus  Justo  longlss 
comedendo  proirahatur,  et  Taria  ciborum  genera  con- 
Jungantur :  inde  morborum  scaturlgo,  que  ex  repng- 
nantia  bumorum  oritur.  **  Path.  1. 1.  c.  14.  *>  Jut. 
Sat.  5.  •  Nlmia  repletio  ciborum  fbdt  melancho- 

licao.         •*  Comestio  snperilua  cibi,  et  potos  qiian- 


tltas  nimia.  *Impnra  corpora  qnanto  magia 

nutris,  unto  magie  ladis :  pnirefaelt  enim  altOMntam 
▼itiosus  humor.  **  Vid.  Gocten.  de  portentosis 

ceenia,  Ac.  pnteani  Com.  •>  Amb.  lib.  de  Je)«. 

cap.  14.  **  Thejr  who  invite  ns  to  a  supper,  only  con- 
duct us  to  onr  tomb."  «  Juvlnal.  '*  The  hlghest- 
Ericed  dishes  alTord  the  greatest  'gratification.** 
'  Guiecardln.  ■*  Na.  qnawt.  4.  ea.  wt.  fkstldio  est 

Inraen  gratuitnm,  dolet  quod  sole,  quod  apiritDm 
emere  non  possimns,  qubd  hie  aSr  non  empcne  cx 
fbcili,  dec.  adeo  nihil  placet,  nisi  qnod  camn  est. 
**  IngeniosI  ad  Gulam. 


Hen.  3.  SriM.  2.] 


Dieij  a  Cmut. 
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to  attnfy  the  gut  ^  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  ^lAvj  complains),  but  now 
a  great  man  in  request ;  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science :  cooks  are  gen- 
tlemen :"  Venter  Deus :   They  wear  ^  their  brains  in  their  bellies,  and  their  ffuts  in 
their  heads,''  as  *Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time,  rushing  on  theff  own 
destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a  sword,  usque  dum  rumpaiUur 
emedunij  ^They  eat  till  they  burst:''  **A11  day,  all  night,  let  the  physician  say 
what  he  will,  imminent  danger,  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to  seize  upon  them, 
that  will  eat  till  they  romit,  Edunt  ut  vomarU^  vomut  ut  edarU^  saith  Seneca ;  which 
Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo  transitu  dborum  nutriri  judicatus :  His  meat  did 
pass  through  and  away,  or  tOl  they  burst  again.    ^Strage  animanJtwm  ventrem  one^ 
ran/,  and  rake  over  all  the  world,  as  so  many  ""slayes,  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents, 
Et  totus  orhis  veniri  nimis  angustus^  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfy  their  appetite. 
""Sea,  land,  rirers,  lakes,  &c.,  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts."    To 
make  up  the  mess,  what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place  ?     Senem  poium  pota 
trahehat  anusy  how  they  flock  to  the  tavern :  as  if  they  were  fruges  confumere  no/t, 
born  to  no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  like  Oflellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
panuite,  Qui  dum  vixU^  out  libit  out  minxit ;  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine,  yea 
wone  than  a  cask,  that  mars  wine,  and  itself  is  not  marred  by  it,  yet  these  are  brave 
men,  Silenus  Ebrius  was  no  braver.    Et  qu4B  fuerwU  vitioy  mores  sunt :  'tis  now  the 
fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour :  ^unc  vera  res  ista  eo  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm. 
30.  in  V.  Ephes.  comments)  Ut  effeminate  ridendaque  ignavia  loco  habeatur^  nolle 
inehriari  ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass  that  he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a 
clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not  drink ;  fit  for  no  company ;  he  is  your  only 
gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no  disparagement  now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel, 
rave,  &C.,  but  much  to  his  fame  and  renown ;  as  in  like  case  Epidicus  told  Thesprio 
his  fellow-servant,  in  the  "Poet    Mdipol  f acinus  improbum^  one  urged,  the  other 
replied^  Jit  jasn  alii  fecere  idem^  erit  Uli  illares  honorif  'tis  now  no  favdt,  there  be  so 
many  brave  examples  to  bear  one  out;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry 
his  liquor  well ;  the  sole  contention  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow  the 
soonest    'Tis  the  summum  honum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life,  and  soul,  ^ 
Tanta  duleedine  affectant^  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12.     Vt  magna  pars  non  aliud 
tita  pramium  intelUgat^  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together  in  an  alehouse  or 
tavern,  as  our  modem  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns,  and  Turks  in  their  cofl^ 
houses,  which  much  resemble  our  taverns ;  they  will  labour  hard  all  day  long  to  be 
drank  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  hibores,  as  St  Ambrose  adds,  in  a  tippling 
feast ;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca  taxes  some  in  his  times,  Pervertunt  officia 
anoetis  et  lucis  ;  when  we  rise,  they  commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  antipodes, 

"  NfMqne  uM  primai  eqali  oriona  afllaTit  antaells, 
lllis  ten  rubens  aacendU  lumina  veaper.*' 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lflmpridius. 


-»  Noctea  vif  llital  ad  ipaam 


Mane,  diem  totum  atartebat."- 


-**He  drank  tbe  night  away 


Till  rialnf  dawn,  then  anored  oat  all  the  day.*' 


Snymdiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set  so  much  as  once  in  twenty 
years.  Verres,  against  whom  TuUy  so  much  invejshs,  in  winter  he  never  was  extra 
tectum  vix  extra  tectum^  never  almost  out  of  bed,  '^still  wenchuig  and  drinking ;  so 
did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our  days.  They  have  gymnasia  biho^ 
mtm,  schools  and  rendezvous ;  these  centaurs  and  lapitha;  toss  pots  and  bowls  as  so 
many  balls;  invent  new  tricks,  as  sausages,  anchovies,  tobacco,  caviare,  pickled 
oystere,  herrings,  fumadoes,  &c. :  innumerable  salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite, 
and  study  how  to  hurt  themselves  by  taking  antidotes  '"to  carry  their  drink  the 
better-;  'and  when  nought  else  serves,  they  will  go  -forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to 
empty  their  gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink  afresh."  They  make  laws,  insanas 
2ffes,  cofi^a  hwendi  fallaeias^  and  'brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crowning  that 


*Onin  Vila  manclpium,  nane  in  omnl  Matlmatlona, 
aaac  ara  baberi  ccpca,  Jbc.  •>  Epiat.  98. 1. 7.  Qnoram 
n  vtatre  hi(enlaaii»  fai  patinia,  Slc.  **  In  lac«m 

caniat.   Sertorlua.  *  Seneca.  "Mancipia 

fifty  da  pea  non  aapore  aed  anmptn  Ratimantea. 
Seneca,  conaol.  ad  HelTidinm.  •>  Ssvieniia  cuttora 
miara  son  poanaat  fluvii  et  maria,  Aneaa  Sylviaa, 


de  mlaer.  carlal.  "  Plautua.  «  Hor.  lib.  1. 

Sat.  1  M»Diel  brevilaa  convlvlia,  noctia  longi* 

lodo  Btapria  conterebratur.  <  Et  qoo  plua  caplant, 
irritamenta  ezcogftantur.  *  Fores  poriantnr  ut  ad 
conTiVliim  reportentur,  replirf  ut  exhaurlant,  et  ez- 
hauriri  ut  bibaVit.  Ambroa.  *  Ingentla  yaaa  ▼elut 

ad  oatentationem,  Ibc. 
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» "  ni«  Impifer  baoitt 

BpanuBtem  tIoo  patenm.") 


van  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  dnmken  predeoessors  have  done^— •''^tfui  ego 
video  f  Ps.  Cum  corona  Pseudolum  eMmn  iuum  — .  And  when  they  are  deul, 
will  have  a  can  of  wine  with  'Maron's  old  woman  to  be  engiaven  on  their  tombs. 
So  they  triumph  in  rillany,  and  justify  their  wickedness ;  with  Rabelais,  that  French 
Luciau,  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body  than  physic,  because  there  be  more  old 
drunki^s  than  old  physicians.  Many  such  frothy  arguments  they  have,  *  inriting 
and  encouraging  others  to  do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  deaiiy  for  it  (no  glue  like 
to  that  of  good  fellowship).  So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece;  Nero,  Bo^osus,  Hdio- 
gabalus  in  Rome,  or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  styled  of  old  (as  ^  Ignatius  proves 
out  of  some  old  coins).  So  do  many  great  men  still,  as  '  Heresbachins  observes. 
When  a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  BiUas  in  the  Poet, 

"a  thirsty  aovA  t 
He  look  challenge  and  eB^nc*d  the  bowl : 
With  pleaiure  iwUrd  the  xold,  nor  ceaeed  to  draw 
Till  he  the  houons  of  the  brimmer  eaw." 

and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will  applaud 
him,  ^  the  ^  bishop  himself  (if  he  belie  them  not)  wiUi  his  chaplain  will  stand  by 
and  do  as  much,''  O  digmun  principe  haustum^  Was  done  like  a  prince.  ^  Oiv 
Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish,"  VehU  injundibula  integras  ohhoi 
exhauriuntj  el  in  monsirosis  poeulis^  ipn  numstrosi  tnonstrosUu  epotant,  ^  making 
barrels  of  their  bellies."  IncrediUh  dictUy  as  "one  of  their  own  countrymen  com- 
plains :  "  Q^anium  liquoris  itnmodestissima  gens  capiat^  &c.  ^  How  they  love  a  man 
that  will  be  drunk,  crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it,"  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge 
him,  stab  him,  kill  him :  a  most  intolerable  ofience,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  ^*^  He 
is  a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,"  as  Munster  relates  of  the  Saxons. 
So  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  hcnestest  fellow,  saith  Alexander  Ga* 
guinus,  ^  ^^  that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his  master,  he  shall  be 
rewarded  as  a  good  servant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow  that  carries  his  liquor  best," 
when  a  brewer's  horse  will  bear  much  more  than  any  sturdy  drinker,  vet  for  his 
noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be  accounted  a  most  valiant  man,  for  *^Tttm  inter 
*  epulas  fortis  vir  esse  potest  ae  in  hello^  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feasting  as 
in  fighting,  and  some  of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights  will  make  this  good,  and 
prove  it  Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their 
bodies,  stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenente  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extreme,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads  by 
too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  curious  in  their 
observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Mtdicina  sUUica  prescribes,  just  so  many  ounces 
at  dinner,  which  Lessius  enjoins,  so  much  at  supper,  not  a  little  more,  nor  a  little 
less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours,  a  diet-drink  in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China- 
broth,  at  dinner,  plum-broth,  a  chicken,  a  rabbit,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a 
capon,  the  merry-thoue;ht  of  a  hen,  &c. ;  to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most 
absurd.  Others  ofiendin  over-much  fasting:  pining  adays,  saith  ''Guianerius,  and 
waking  anights,  as  many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  ^  Anchorites, 
monks,  and  the  rest  of  that  superstitious  rank  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth, 
that  he  hath  oflen  seen  to  have  happened  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting, 
have  been  fre<]uently  mad."  Of  such  men  belike  Hippocrates  speaks,  1  Aphor.  5, 
when  as  he  saith,  "^  they  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  damnified, 
than  they  that  feed  liberadly,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 


«  Plautot.  »  Lib.  8.  Anthol.  c.  90.         •  Gratlara 

conciliant  poundo.  t  NotU  ad  Cae«are8.  •  Lib.  de 
educandlt  principnm  liberie.  •  Vlrf.  £.  1.  Mfdem 
etrenui  poutorl*  EpitcopI  Saeellanun,  cnm  ingentem 
pateram  exhaurit  princeps.  "  Boherous  In  Saxonia. 
Adeo  immoderate  et  Immodeite  ab  iptia  blbltur,  ut  in 
compoutionibua  aula  non  cyathia  tolum  et  cantherla 
•at  inAind«re  poMint,  sed  Imptetam  mulctrale  appo- 
nant,  et  acutella  Injecia  bortantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum 

Ktare.  *>  Dicta  Incredibile,  quantum  bajnnce 

junriee  imroodetta  gena  capiat,  plus  potnntem  aml- 
cisaifflum  babeni,  ft  gerto  coronant,  InlmlclialrawB  t 


contra  qol  non  vnlt,  et  cede  et  ftaetlbna  expiaM. 
"Qui  potare  recuaat,  hoatia  habetur,  et  oede  nonnan- 
qnam  ree  ezpiatur.  f*  Qof  mellui  bibic  pro  >al0te 

domini,  melior  habetur  mtaifater.  >*Gnec.  Poeta 

apud  Stohcum,  ler.  18.  >•  Qui  de  die  jejUDaot,  et 

noete  vlf  ilant,  fbcile  cadunt  In  melancholiam  ;  et  qol 
nature  roodura  exeednnt,  e.  6.  tract.  15.  c.  %.  LonjEa 
fiimlf  tolerantia,  at  lia  tspe  accidit  qui  tanto  com 
ferTore  Deo  aerrlre  cupiant  per  Jejunlam,  quod  ma- 
niaci  efllclantnr,  ipae  Tidl  nepe.  n  In  tenul  rlctu 

egrl  delinquunt,  ex  quo  fit  nt  roajori  alliclanivr  detrl- 
meoto,  majorque  lit  error  unul  qoam  piealore  rian* 


HoiiL  %•  Subi*  3«j 
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SuBSBGT.  IIL — OMftom  of  Diety  Delight^  JlppetUe^  JfeeetsUy^  how  they  cause  or 

Under, 

No  rale  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception ;  to  this,  therefore,  which 
hath  been  hitherto  said,  ^for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of  commons,)  and 
those  iDconTeniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of  meats,  an  intemperate  or 
onseascMiable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  detracts  and  qualifies,  according  to  that 
of  Hippocmtes,  2  Aphoris.  50.  "^  Such  things  as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to, 
though  they  be  eyil  in  their  own  nature,  yet  they  are  less  offensive.''    Otherwise  it 
might  well  be  objected  that  it  were  a  mere  ''tyranny  to  live  afler  those  strict  rules 
of  physic;  for  custom  ""doth  alter  nature  itself,  and  to  such  as  are  used  to  them  it 
makes  bad  meats  wholesome,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder.    Cider 
and  peny  are  windy  drinks,  so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves,  cold  most  part, 
yet  in  some  shires  of  ''England,  Normandy  in  France,  Guipuscoa  in  Spain,  'tis  their 
common  drink,  and  they  are  no  whit  offended  with  it.    In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africa, 
they  live  most  on  roots,  raw  herbs,  camel's  ''milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them : 
which  to  a  stranger  will  cause  much  grievance.    In  Wales,  lactidniis  vescunhtr^  as 
Humphrey  Uwyd  confesseth,  a  Cambro-Briton  hpnself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to 
Abraham  Ortelius,  they  live  most  on  white  meats :  in  Holland  on  fish,  roots,  ''butter; 
and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  '^Bellonius  observes,  they  had  much  rather  feed  on 
fish  than  flesh.     With  us,  Maxima  pars  victus  in  came  coneistU^  we  feed  on  flesh 
most  part,  saith  "Polydor  Virgil,  as  all  northern  countries  do ;  and  it  would  be  very 
ofiensive  to  us  to  live  after  their  diet,  or  they  to  live  afler  ours.    We  drink  beer,  they 
wine ;  they  use  oil,  we  butter ;  we  in  the  north  are  "great  eaters ;  they  most  sparing 
in  those  hotter  countries ;  and  yet  they  and  we  following  our  own  customs  are  well 
pleased.    An  Ethiopia^  of  old  seeing  an  European  eat  bread,  wondered,  quomodo 
sUrcoriius  vescentes  viverimus^  how  we  could  eat  such  kind  of  meats :  so  much 
di^red  his  countrymen  from  ours  in  diet,  that  as  mine  '^author  infers,  si  qttis  illorum 
tietvm  apud  nos  amulari  vellet ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us,  it  would  be  all 
one  to  nourish,  as  Cicuta,  Aconitum,  or  Hellebore  itself.     At  this  day  in  China  the 
common  people  live  in  a  manner  altogether  on  roots  and  herbs,  and  to  the  wealthiest, 
horse,  a^s,  nrale,  dogs,  cat-flesh,  is  as  delightsome  as  the  rest,  so  "  Mat.  Riccius  the 
Jesuit  relates,  -who  lived  many  years  amongst  them.    The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat, 
and  most  commonly  "horse-flesh,  drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old.  £t 
lac  concretum  cum  sanguine  potat  equina.    They  scoflf  at  our  Europeans  for  eating 
bread,  which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  .and  horse  meat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet  Sca- 
liger  accounts  them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  a  hundred  years ;  even  in  the 
cirilest  country  of  them  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuit  observed  in  his  travels, 
from  the  great  Mogul's  Court  by  land  to  Pekin,  which  Riccius  contends  to  be  the 
same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.    In  Scandia  their  bread  is  usually  dried  fish,  and  so 
likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  their  other  fare,  as  in  Iceland,  saith  "J)ithmarus 
Bleskenius,  butter,  cheese,  and  fish ;  their  drink  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground. 
In  America  in  many  places  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatoes, 
&c^  and  such  fruits.    There  be  of  them  too  that  familiarly  drink  "  salt  sea-water  all 
their  lives,  eat  "raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight.    With  some,  fish,  serpents, 
spiders :  and  in  divers  places  they  "eat  man's  flesh,  raw  and  roasted,  even  the  Em- 
peror ''Montezuma  himself.    In  some  coasts,  again,  "one  tree  yields  them  cocoa- 


"Qae  loMO  tempore  eonsDcU  •ont,  etiamti  dete- 
rwn,  minus  in  aeioetii  moleiuiro  tolent.  u  Qoi 

BcdicA  TiTit,  mlserft  vlvlt.  *  Consuetudo  altera 

aatura.  » llerefordthire,  Olooeettershire,  Wor- 

tcsterebire.  *^Leo  Afer.  I.  1.  solo  camelorum 

bttc  contenti,  nil  pruterea  deliclarum  ambiunt. 
"naiidrl  Tlnum  botyro  dtlaAm  bibant  (nauaeo  refe- 
real)  ablqoe  bntjroin  inter  omnia  fercnla  et  bellarla 
faieam  obtinet.  St«pb.  pnefiit.  Herod.  MDeleo 

taatar  Grscl  piaeibua  magia  onam  carntbnt.  VLib. 
1.  Uit.  Anff.  *•  P.  Joylua  deacrlpt.  Britonnm.  They 
til,  eat  and  drlolc  all  day  at  dinner  in  Iceland,  Mna- 
cevy,  and  those  nortlieni  parte.  si  Suidaa,  Tlct. 

Berod.  nihilo  cum  eo  mellut  qnam  at  qala  Cicutam, 
Aeonitnm,  Jfce.  »  Espedlt.  in  Sinaa,  Mb.  1.  c.  S. 

torenriuaa  hctbamm  et  olcmin,  apud  Sinaa  quam 
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apud  noa  longe  (Vequentior  nana,  complnret  qoippe  de 
vulgo  reperlas  nulla  alia  re  vel  tenuitatis,  Tel  rell- 
gionis  eauia  vescentee.  Eqoue,  Mulua,  Aiellua,  Ike. 
cqud  ferd  Teaeuntur  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat.  Riecios, 
lib.  5.  cap.  13.  » Tartar!  mulia,  equif  yeacuntttr 

et  crudia  eamibna.  et  fruges  contemnunt,  dicentea, 
hoc  Jumentorum  pabulum  et  bonuni,  non  hominum. 
v^Ielanditt  deacriptione  Tictua  conim  butyro,  lacte, 
caseo  conalatit :  piseea  loco  pania  habeni,  potua  aqua, 
aut  serum,  tic  Tivunt  aine  medicina  muita  ad  aanoa 
SOO.  »Laet.  Occident  Ind.  deacrip.  lib.  11.  cap.  10. 
Aqnam  marinam  bibere  luetl  absque  nox  A.  *>  Ba- 
▼tea  a.  voyage.  "Patagones.  MBenaoet 

Per.  Corteaius,  lib.  novus  orbla  inscrip.  •  Una- 

coften,  c.  M.  Palme  inatar  totiua  orbia  atboxibna 
longe  preatantlor. 


N 


1 

ttn  BeiemtUm  ami  BDawado^h  Cautes.  [Pait.  1.  SecH. 

nuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire,  fuel,  apparel ;  witfi  bis  leaves,  o3,  vinegar,  cover  for 
hoiuea,  &.c^  and  yet  theie  men  going  naked,  feeding  eoane,  live  commoiily  a  ho*** 
died  years,  are  seldcnn  or  never  sick ;  all  which  diet  our  physicians  forbid.  In  Wesi 
phalia  they  feed  most  part  on  jat  meats  and  wourts,  knuckbs  deep,  and  call  it  "cere- 
i^rum  iooi5:  in  the  Low  Countries  with  roots,  in  Italy  frogs  and  snaik  are  u^  The 
Turks,  saith  Busbeqnius,  delight  most  in  fried  meats.  In  Muscory,  gariie  and  onions 
are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are  unaccustomed 
to  them,  delightsome  to  others ;  and  all  is  ''because  they  have  been  brought  up  unto 
Tt  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat  fiit  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese, 
&&,  ( O  dura  messorvm  tZia),  coarse  bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  upon  a 
full  stomach,  which  to  some  idle  persons  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the 
rules  of  physic,  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  find  this  by  common  ex- 
perience when  they  come  in  fiu*  countries,  and  use  their  diet,  they  are  suddenty 
oftnded,"  as  our  Hollanders  and  Englishmen  when  they  touch  upon  die  coasts  of 
Africa,  dioee  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly  molested  with  calentures, 
fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reason  of  their  fruits.  'Pfrfgrtno,  etoi  neovui, 
Solent  vescentilfus  perturbaiiones  insignes  adferre^  strange  meats,  though  pleasant, 
cause  notable  alterations  and  distempers.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom  miti- 
gates or  makes  all  good  again.  Mithridates  by  often  use,  which  Pliny  wonders  at, 
was  able  to  drink  poison;  and  a  maid,  as  Curtius  records,  sent  to  Alexander  from 
K.  Poms,  was  brought  up  with  poison  from  her  in&ncy.  The  Turks,  saith  Bello- 
nius,  lib.  3.  c.  15,  eat  opium  ^uniliarly,  a  drachm  at  once,  which  we  dare  not  take  in 
grains.  ^Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
Uiat  took  ten  drachms  of  opium  in  three  days ;  and  yet  eansuUo  loquehaiur^  spake 
undentandingly,  so  much  can  custom  do.  ^^Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd 
that  could  eat  hellebore  in  substance.  And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  out  of  Galen, 
Consuetudinem  tUcunque  ferendam^  tiisi  voids  tnalam.  Custom  is  howsoever  to  be 
kept,  except  it  be  extremely  bad :  he  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and 
that  by  the  authority  of  '^Hippocrates  himself,  Dandum  aliquid  tempori^  alaii^  rt- 
gicni^  consueiudini^  and  therefore  to  ^continue  as  tliey  began,  be  it  diet,  bath,  exer- 
cise, &c.,  or  whatsoever  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite,  to  such  and  such  meats :  though  they 
be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy ;  yet  as  Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lib.  2.  Instit  sect.?, 
^^The  stomach  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain  such  meats  we  love 
most,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  id)hora  on  the  other  side  such  as  we  distaste.^  Which 
Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris.  2.  38.  Some  cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret 
antipathy ;  or  to  see  a  roasted  duck,  which  to  others  is  a  ^delightsome  meat 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which  drives  men  many 
times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loth,  cannot  endure,  and  thankfully  to 
accept  of  it :  as  beverage  in  ships,  and  in  sieges  of  great  cities,  to  feed  on  dogs,  cats, 
rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  outlaws  in  ^Hector  Boethius,  being  driven  to  their 
shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl  as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the 
Hebrides  for  some  few  months.  These  things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which 
bath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats,  and  make  it  more  tolerable ;  but  to  such  as  are 
wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at  ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will, 
these  viands  are  to  be  forborne,  if  they  be  inclined  to,  or  suspect  melancholy*  as 
they  tender  their  healths :  Otherwise  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their 
diet,  at  their  peril  be  it     Q^i  monet  amaty  Ave  et  cave. 

He  wbo  tdTlaet  U  your  friend 
Farewell,  and  lo  your  bealth  attend. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Retention  and  EvaatatUm  a  cause^  and  how. 

Of  retention  and  evacuation,  there  be  divere  kinds,  which  are  either  concomitant, 
assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  ^  Galen  reduceth  defect  and 
abundance  to  this  head  \  othera  ^^  All  that  is  separated,  or  remains.'' 


Ltpe.  epiit.  oTencria  utueaeere  aMlcaiii. 

■RepcntiMB  nutatkmea  noiam  pariant.  Hippoerat. 
Aphorlim.  tl.  Bptec  a  avet.  3.  m  BraarImM,  lib.  1. 
ABB*  tt.  SbDoi.  nad.  c.  4. 1. 1.        u  Haoratai, 

1.  8.  c.  10.  praz.  road.  «  Aphoria.  17.  «Id 

dttblia  conaaeiadlneB  ■cqaator  adoleaeeu,  et  ineapcla 


pereeTareC  «•  Qal  cam  olvputa  aaMownniT  ctH 
Teatrimilflia  aTidiiu  compleoiltar,  axpadtdoeqae  cm- 
eoqait,  at  que  dlepUcaBt  avecaatur.  ^I^^^^^^ 

£1041  a  good  ■tonach,  aa  tlaa  aaytaf  la.       •Lw.^' 
uflaac       «ao.aiti8.        •Qmnmmnmu^ 


Mem.  2.  Sdbs.  4.]  Mtientlam  ahd  EoammiiM^  (km$6$.  WT 

Co9i»em$9s.]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  wdl  reekon  np  costiveness,  and 
^twpmgmai  oat  ordinaiy  excrements,  which  as  it  oflen  causeth  other  diseases, so  this 
-df  melancholy  in  particiilar.  ^Cdsns,  lib.  1.  cap.  8,  saith,  ^  It  produoeth  iitfamSMH 
tion  €i  the  head,  aulness,  cloudiness,  headache,"  &c.  Prosper  Oaloius,  Zt^.  de  aird 
hk^  will  have  it  distemper  not  tl^e  organ  only,  '^^  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling 
of  it:''  and  scHnetimes  it  is  a  sole  cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read  m  the  first 
book  of  *'  ^enkius's  Medicinal  Observations.  A  young  merchant  going  to  Nordeliog 
fair  in  Gennany,  for  ten  days'  space  nerer  went  to  stool ;  at  his  return  he  was 
"gricTously  mebnchdy,  thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persuaded 
but  that  all  his  money  was  gone;  his  Mends  thought  he  had  some  philtrum  given 
him,  but  Chelins,  a  j^ysician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  "^costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clyster,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered. 
Trincavellius,  consult  35.  lib.  1,  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to  whom 
he  administeivd  physic,  and  Rodericus  d  Fonseca,  consult  85.  torn.  2,  *^of  a  patient 
of  his,  that  for  ei^t  days  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy  affected.  Other 
retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary,  but  at  some  times ;  as 
Feroelius  accounts  them.  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  15,  as  suppression  of  hsmorrhoids, 
monthly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate  or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus : 
or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

"Detention  of  hsmorrhoids,  or  monthly  issues,  Villanovanus  Brevier,  lib.  I.  cap. 
18.  Areidanus,  cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  pract  mag.  Tract  2.  cap. 
15.  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius,  1.  2.  sect  5.  c.  30,  goes  farther^ 
and  saith,  ""^  That  many  men  unseasonably  cured  of  the  hsmorrhoids  have  been 
corrapted  with  melancholy,  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla,  they  fidl  into  Charybdis.  Galen, 
/.  de  kunu  eammen»  3.  ad  text.  26,  illustrates  this  by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martins, 
whom  he  cured  of  madness,  contracted  by  this  means:  And  ''Skenkins  hath  two 
other  instances  of  two  melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression 
of  their  months.  The  same  nuy  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly 
stopped,  and  have  been  formerly  used,  as  "*  Villanovanus  urgeth:  And  "^  Fuchsius, 
lib.  2.  sect  6.  cap.  33,  stifily  maintains,  ^^  That  without  great  danger,  such  an  issue 
may  not  be  stayed." 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  efiects.  Mathiolus,  epist.  5. 7.  penuU^  "^^avoucheth 
of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from  venery,  and  there- 
upon became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others  that  were  very  timorous,  me- 
lancholy, and  beyond  all  measure  sad."  Oribasius,  med.  collect.  I.  6.  c.  37,  speaks 
of  some,  **  ^  That  if  they  do  not  use  carnal  copulation,  are  continually  troubled 
with  heaviness  and  headache ;  and  some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it" 
Not  use  of  it  hurts  many,  Arculanus,  c.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis^  et  Magfdmis,  part,  3.  cap.  5, 
think,  because  it  ^^^  sends  up  poisoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart"  And  so 
doth  Gaien  himself  hold,  ^  That  if  this  natural  seed  be  ovep-long  kept  (in  some 
parties)  it  turns  to  poison."  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  "Priapismus,  Satyriasis,  &c.  Haliabbas, 
5.  Tkeor.  e.  36,  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villanovanus  Breviar.  1. 1. 
e.  18,  saith,  ^  He  knew  **many  monks  and  widows  grievously  troubled  with  melan- 
choly, and  that  from  this  sole  cause.  ^Ludovicus  Mercatus,  L  2.  de  mulierum  affccU 
tap.  4,  and  Rodericus  &  Castro,  de  morUe  muHer.  I.  2.  c.  3,  treat  laigely  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  will  have  it  produce  a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy  in  stale  maids,  nuns, 
and  widows.  Oh  supprcssUmem  memium  et  vetierem  omiisam^  Hmidcsy  mastiBy  anxia^ 
verectmd4g^  suspieiatOj  languentee^  cannlii  inopesy  cum  summa  viUe  et  rerum  melio* 
rum  degperatwne^  &c.,  they  are  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and  all  for  want 


*Et  ventre  mpprcato,  iiifUmiMtloDef,  eapltlt  do- 
loret,  califinee  crcecttnt.  MExcrenMnt*  retenta 
neatis  aghatloDein  parcre  loleBt.  **  Cap.  da  Mel. 
*  Taa  datim,  nt  tIz  le  bomteem  afnoaceret.  ■*  Al- 
▼at  astrictni  eauM.  m  per  octo  dlea  alvuii  siccuin 
kabet,  et  aihtt  reddit.  »  Sive  per  naret,  aive  te- 

iMRteidea.  ••  If  olti  iitempesthr*  ab  hsnerrboidl- 
^cvatJ^aaiaBclioUac  .-raptiranl.  Incldtt  ia  Scyt* 
ka,  ^e.  «  Lib.  1.  de  Maala.  «  Breviar.  i.  7. 

tw  Ul  »  Nob  eiae  nagiio  ineonoMdo  ejna,  cui 

■tafaie  4  nartbua  pronanat,  nozii  sanfuinis  vacaatlo 
iMpedari  potcat.         •^Novi  qnosdam  pn  pndoia  a 


eolta  abetlneiitefl,  tarpldof,  plgroeqae  (betoe  i  noimii]- 
loe  etiam  Belanebollcot,  prefer  modum  nMMtes,  timl- 
doeque.  "Nonnolll  niii  coeant  araidad  capitia 

graTitate  lafbaiaatur.  Dlett  w  novlsee  quoidam  trwtea 
et  Ha  Ibctoa  ex  iMermieeione  Venerii.  *  Vaporea 

▼enenatoa  mtttlt  tperma  ad  cor  et  cerebmm.  fipenna 
pliia  dill  retentiun,  tranett  in  veneami.  **  QraTea 
prododt  eorporla  et  aninri  Kgriiadinee.  **  Ex  eper* 
mate  aopra  raodun  retento  mooacboe  et  vldaaa  me- 
landiolicoa  eepe  fieri  Tidt.  •Melancbolia  orta  a 

▼aaia  aenlnariia  in  utero. 
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Retention  and  Eoacuatianf  Cmues. 


[Part  1.  Seel 


of  husbandg.  iElianiifl  Montaltus,  cap.  ^.\de  melanehol^  eonfimis  as  much  out  of 
Galen;  so  doth  Wienis,  Christoferus  d  Vega  de  art.  med.  lib.  3.  c.  14,  relates  inanj 
sadi  examples  of  men  and  women,  that  he  had  seen  so  nlelancholy.  Fcelix  Plater 
in  the  first  book  of  his  Observations,  "^  tells  a  story  of  an  ancient  gentleman  in 
Alsatia,  that  married  a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind 
for  a  long  time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities :  but  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  every  one  that  came  to  see 
her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,  kc."  ^  Bemardus  Pater- 
jius,  a  physician,  saith,  ^  He  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest,  that  because  he  would 
neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews,  fell  into  grievous  melancholy 
fits.''  Hildesheim,  spiceL  2,  hath  such  another  example  of  an  Italian  melancholy 
priest,  in  a  consultation  YisdAnno  1580.  Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married 
man,  that  from  his  wife's  death  abstaining,  *  ^  afler  marriage,  became  exceedingly  me- 
lancholy," Rodericus  sL  Fonseca  in  a  young  man  so  misaflfected,  Tom,  2.  consult.  85. 
To  these  you  may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like 
sort,  and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is  aU  but  as  bad  in  the  other  extreme.  Galen,  Z.  6.  de  morhis  popur 
Jar.  sect.  5.  text.  20,  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  diseases  which  are  *  ^  ex* 
asperated  by  venery :"  so  doth  Avicenna,  2,  3,  c.  11.  Oribasius,  loe.  cUat.  Ficinus, 
Ub.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd.  Marsilius  Cognatus,  Montaltus,  cap.  27.  Guianerius, 
T^aet  3.  cap.  2.  Magninus,  cap.  5.  part.  3,  'Ogives  the  reason,  because  ^*  ^  it  infn- 
gidates  and  dries  up  the  body,  consumes  the  spirits ;  and  would  therefore  have  all 
such  as  are  cold  and  dry  to  tEdce  heed  of  and  to  avoid  it  as  a  mortal  enemy."  Jao- 
chinus  in  9  Bhasis,  cap.  15,  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of 
his,  that  married  a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer, "  ^  and  so  dried  himself  with  cham- 
ber-work, that  he  became  in  short  space  from  melancholy,  mad :"  he  cured  him  by 
moistening  remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  Laelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus,  consulL 
129,  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that  upon  the  same  occasion  was  &»t  melancholy, 
afterwards  mad.    Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above  named,  be  it 
bile,  ^ ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonifi,  lib.  I.  c.  16,  and  Gordonius,  verify 
this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the  head  who  as  long  as 
the  sore  was  open,  Lueida  ludndt  mentis  intervalJa^  wa^  well;  but  when  it  was 
stopped,  Rediit  melancholia^  his  melancholy  fit  seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  efi*ect,  as  hot  houses,  baths,  blood4etting, 
purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  '^  Baths  dry  too  much,  if  used  in  ex- 
cess, be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  ofiend  extreme  hot,  or  cold ;  ^  one  dries,  the 
other  refrigerates  overmuch.  Montanus,  amsil.  137,  saith,  they  over-heat  the  liver. 
Joh.  Struthius,  Stigmat.  q^tis.  I.  4.  c.9,  contends,  '*^  that  if  one  stay  longer  than  or- 
dinary at  the  bath,  go  in  too  oft,  or  at  unseasonable  times,  he  putrefies  the  humours 
in  his  body."  To  this  purpose  writes  Magnmus,  Z.  3.  c.  5.  Guianerius,  TVacL  15. 
e.  21,  utterly  disallows  all  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  ^^^  I  saw  (saith  he)  a  man 
that  laboured  of  the  gout,  who  to  be  freed  of  this  malady  came  to  the  bath,  and  was 
instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was  madness."  But 
this  judgment  varies  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold :  baths  may  be  good  for  one 
melancholy  man,  bad  for  another;  that  which  will  cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause 
it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy.]  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to  the  body, 
when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours,  and  melancholy  blood ;  and 
when  these  humours  heat  and  boil,  if  this  be  not  used  in  time^  the  parties  afifected. 


*NoMltt  MMi  AlMtot  Juven«m  nxorem  duxit,  at 
lll«  eoUeo  dolore,  et  noltis  Borbto  correptiu,  nom  po- 
tall  prstUre  oflkcium  mtritU  tIz  inho  matrlnHmio 
•frociu.  Uta  In  homBdaiii  Itaronini  IncMIt,  ob  Ve- 
Beram  cohibicam  «t  onnlam  earn  InvlMBtlnm  eon- 
greMam,  voce,  vultii,  footu  ozpoteret,  et  qmua  non 
eoDMntlrent,  molOMOo  Aiif  lieanoa  nagBO  ezpetUtcla- 
mora.  •^  Vidl  aaeardotom  opcimua^  et  ptom,  qui 

quod  BoUet  nti  Venere,  ta  nelanchoUea  sTmpioaiata 
laeldii.  xOb  abatineniiam  &  eonenbita  incldtt  tn 

melanebollam.  *Qii«  a  eolt«  esacerbaatnr. 

M  tfopentoam  coltam  canaam  poaou.       n  Bxsieeat 


connia,  apirltiu  eonanmlt,  Ac.  caTeant  ab  bee  oleei,  tc- 
lut  intmlco  morull.  n  lu  exaieeatna  at  t  netoaclw* 
lico  autim  Aierlt  inaaaoa,  ab  banectaatlboa  curatm. 
"Bz  caoterio  et  oleere  exatecato.  ^Gord.  c.  10. 

Ub.  1.  Diacomneoda  eold  batba  aa  nozioaa.  »  8ie> 
cam  reddant  corpoa.  *  Si  qala  lonf  ioa  more  ft 

in  Ua,  aat  nimla  Oreqaenter,  aot  tnportan*  atai«r, 
baaaorea  pouefbett.  "  Ego  anno  anpertora,  4v«a« 

dam  ffattoaam  vidi  adaata«B,qai  at  liberaretorde  c«t- 
ta,  ad  balnea  acceaait,  et  de  (atta  Uberatna, 
faettti  eat. 


Hem.  2.  Sobs.  5.] 


Bad  Air^  a  Cause, 
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BO  indamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad;  but  if  it  be  unadvisedly,  importuneljry 
immoderately  used,  it  doth  as  much  hann  by  refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the 
spirits,  and  consuming  them :  as  Joh.  ^  Curio  in  his  lOUi  chapter  well  reprehends,  such 
kind  of  letting  blood  doth  more  hurt  than  good :  ^^  The  humoura  rage  much  more 
than  they  did  before,  and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy,  that  it  increaseth  it,  and 
weakeneth  the  sight."  "'Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except 
they  keep  a  very  good  diet  after  it ;  yea,  and  as  '^  Leonartis  Jacchinus  speaks  out  of 
his  own  experience,  ""^  The  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their  letting 
of  blood  than  it  was  at  fiist."  For  this  cause  belike  Salust  Salvinianus,  I.  2.  c.  1, 
will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease,  except  it  be  manifest  it 
proceed  from  blood :  he  was  (it  appears)  by  his  own  woicLb  in  that  place,  master  of 
an  hospital  of  mad  men,  "^^  and  found  by  long  experience,  that  this  kind  of  evacua- 
tion, either  in  head,  arm,  or  any  other  part,  did  more  harm  than  good."  To  this 
opinion  of  his,  **Foelix  Plater  is  quite  opposite,  ^  though  some  wink  at,  disallow  and 
quite  contradict  all  phlebotomy  in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  liave  found 
innumerable  so  saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to 
live  happily  afler  it  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galen's  time,  to  take  at  once 
from  such  men  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  now  we  dare  scarce  take  in  ounces :  sed 
tiderint  medici  ;"  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted,  may  be 
for  the  worst ;  so  likewise  as  in  the  precedent,  if  overmuch,  too  frequent  or  violent, 
it  ''weakeneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius,  Z.  2.  sect  2  c.  17,  or  if  they  be  strong 
or  able  to  endure  physic,  yet  it  brings  them  to  an  ill  habit,  they  make  their  bodies 
no  better  than  apothecaries'  shops,  this  and  such  like  infirmities  must  needs  follow 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air^  a  cause  of  Melancholy. 

Air  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this,  or  any  other  disease,  being  that 
it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner  parts.  ^^  If  it  be 
impure  and  foggy,  it  tlejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  diseases  by  infection  of  the 
heart,"  as  Paulus  hath  it,  lib,  1.  c.49.  Avicenna,  lib.  1.  Gal.  de  san.  tuendd.  Mer- 
curiaiis,  Montaltus,  &c.  "Femelius  saith,  ^A  thick  air  tliickeneth  the  blood  and  hu- 
mours." "Lemnius  reckons  up  two  main  things  most  profitable,  and  most  pernicious 
to  our  bodies ;  air  and  diet :  and  this  peculiar  disease,  nothing  sooner  causeth  "(Jo- 
bertus  holds)  ^  than  the  air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live."  ^  Such  as  is  the  air,  such 
be  our  spirits ;  and  as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends  conunonly  if  it 
be  too  **  hot  and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air. 
Bodine  in  his  fiAh  Book,  De  repub.  cap.  1,  5,  of  his  Method  of  History,  proves  that 
hot  countries  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  tnerefore  in 
Spain,  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch  that  they  arie 
compelled  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for  them.  Leo  "Afer,  lib.  3. 
de  Feesa  urbe^  Ortelius  and  Zuinger,  confirm  as  much :  they  are  ordinarily  so  choleric 
in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two  wordp  pass  without  railing  or  chiding  in  common 
talk,  and  oflen  quarrelling  in  their  streets.  "Gordonius  wul  have  every  man  take 
notice  of  it :  ^  Note  this  (saith  he)  that  in  hot  countries  it  is  hr  more  familiar  than 
in  cold."  Although  this  we  have  now  said  be  not  continually  so,  for  as  ^Acosta 
truly  saith,  under  the  Equator  itself,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholesome  air, 
a  paradise  of  pleasure :  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showers.  But  it  holds  in  such 
as  are  intemperately  hot,  as  "^Johannes  a  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 


^On  Bchola  Salernlfana.  ^Caleftkctlo  et  ebul- 

lltio  per  wtnm  Inciflonem,  mafis  uipe  Inciutur  et 
■ofcttur,  BMjore  Impetu  liumorei  per  corpus  dUear« 
nnt.  M  Lib.  de  flatulenta  Melancholia.  Frequena 

■angiilnls  misalo  corpof  eztenoat.  u  in  9  Rhasla, 

aiiam  bilem  parit,  et  ▼lium  debillut.  oMulto 

BicTlor  apectatar  aangnis  poet  dies  quoedanif  qukm 
fan  ab  initio.  **  Nod  laudo  eoe  qui  In  deelptentia 

Aocent  aceandam  etee  ▼enam  lyontie,  quia  ipirllue  de- 
bintatur  Inde,  et  ego  lonni  experlentia  obeervavi  in 
proprlo  Xenodocbio,  qudd  deelplentee  ex  phlebotomla 
Mafia  Isduntar,  et  mafIs  dislptunt,  et  melanchoUcI 
«po  flaot  lade  peiorea.  MDe  mentia  alienat. 

cap.  I.  cut  multoa  hoc  improb&aae  sdain,  innnmeroa 


bae  ratiooe  aanatoa  longa  obaenraUone  cognoTi,  qQ( 
vlgesies,  aezaf  lea  venaa  tnndendo,  Ace.  ^  Virea 

debilltat.  *Impuraa  aSr  apiritua  dejlcil,  infecto 

corde  fignit  morboa.  <"  Sangulaem  denaat,  et 

humorea,  P.  1.  e.  13.  •  Lib.  t.  cap.  3.  ■*  lib. 

de  quartana.  Ez  aSre  ambieote  contrahitnr  buBior 
melancfaolicua.  wQualla  aSr,  talia  apiritua:  et 

cujuamodl  apiritua*  taumorea.  **  ^llaaua  Moatal- 

tua,  c.  il.  ealidna  et  aiecua,  frlcldua  et  aiccua,  paludi- 
noeuB,  craasua.  *^  Multa  hie  in  Xenodoehlia  ftaa- 

tlcorum  Biillia  qua  atrlciiaaim*  eatenata  aervantur 
•  Lib.  med.  part.  ft.  c.  10.  Intellige,  quod  in  ealidii 
regionibuB,  frequenter  accidit  nania»  In  frigidia  aa« 
tem  tarda.  ^Ub.  S.         MHodopericoa,  cap.  7. 
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uo 


C4nm$  0/  Mekmckffly. 


[Port  L  Seel 


Aafm^viA  the  "^  Holy  Land,  whereat  some  Masons  of  the  year  is  nothmg  but  dost, 
their  rrreiB  dried  iqp^  the  air  acorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed ;  insomuch  thai  many 
pilgrims  going  barefoot  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  upon  the  hot 
aauls,  ol&i  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with  sand,  profimdis  aretdsy  as  in 
many  parts  of  Africa,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana,  now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wind 
blows  "IfwohUi  or  ems  iratueunUs  necanUur.  "  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  professor  in 
Venice,  gives  this  cause  why  so  many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  Quod  dm 
$ub  $oU  degantj  they  tarry  too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus,  censiL  21,  amongst  other 
causes  assigns  this ;  Why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad,  Quod  tammuUum exposuUm 
ealori  etmgari :  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  and  for  that  reason  ia 
Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick  paved  streets  in  summer  about  noon,  they 
are  most  part  then  asleep :  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  UogoPs  countries,  and  aU 
over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden  in  Arabia,  as  ""LodovicusVertomannus  relates  in  his  tc*- 
Tela,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to  avoid  extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormua, 
like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts  lie  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  daylong.  At 
Braga  in  Portugal ;  Bnigos  in  CSastile ;  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their 
streets  are  most  part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sunbeams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans 
adjvgandos  tolis  radios^Xo  refract  the  sunbeams ;  and  much  inconvenience  that  hot 
air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  scjoum  thore  for  traffic ;  where  it  is 
80  hot,  ^*^  that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lie  commonly  bleaching  in  the  sun,  to 
dry  up  their  sores."  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those  isles  of  Cape  Vei^e,  fourteen  d^ 
grees  from  the  Equator,  they  do  mdU  audire : '  One  calls  them  the  unhealthiest  clime 
of  the  worid,  for  fluxes,  fevers,  frenzies,  calentures,  which  conunonly  seize  on  sea&i^ 
ing  men  that  touch  at  them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  distempereture  of  the  air.  The 
hiffdiest  men  are  oflended  with  this  heat,  and  stiflfest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Con* 
stantine  affirms,  JSgrieuU.  L  2.  c.  45.  They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such  air,  may 
not  'endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now  called  Diarbecha: 
Quiiusdam  in  lads  savienti  cestui  adeo  sutjeeta  esty  ut  pleraque  onimaHafervore  soils 
et  cxli  exlinguantur^  His  so  hot  there  ia  some  places,  that  men  of  the  country  and 
cattle  are  kiUed  with  it ;  and  'Adricomius  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  mynh,  frank- 
incense, and  hot  spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  tiiat 
the  very  inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
^Amatus  Lusitanus,  cent.  1.  curat.  45,  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was  one  Vincent 
a  currier^  daughter,  some  thirteen  years  of  age,  that  would  wash  her  hair  in  the  heat 
otihe  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  '^to  make  it  yellow,  but  by  thai 
means  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  inflamed  her  head,  and  made  herself  mad.'' 
Cold  air  in  the  other  extreme  ia  almost  as  bad  as  hot,  and  so  doth  Monlaltus  esteem 
of  it,  c.  1 1,  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countries,  the  people  are  therefore 
generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches,  which  (as  I  have  before  quoted)  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta  ascribe  to  melancholy.  But  these  cold  climes  are 
'  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy  (not  this  artificid)  which  is  cold  and  ilry :  for 
which  cause  *Mercurius  Britannicus  belike  puts  melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  un- 
der the  Pole.  The  worst  of  the  three  is  a#thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such 
as  come  from  fens,  moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any 
carcasses,  or  carrion  lies,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  folsome  smell  comes :  Galen, 
Avicenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholesome, 
and  engenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not  ?  'Alexandretta,  an  haven-town  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Saint  John  de  UUoa,  an  haven  in  Nova-Hispania,  are  much 
condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  are  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania,  Ditnoarsh,  Pomplins 
Paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c.  Romney  Marsh  with  us ;  the 
Hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire.  Cardan,  de  rerum  varietate^  1. 17,  c.  96, 
finds  fault  with  the  sight  of  those  rich,  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Conn  • 


"Apulia  «stlvo  calore  mazlsiA  ferret,  tta  ut  ante 
anem  Mail  pane  exnaia  ait.  ** "  Thejr  periib  in 

cloude  of  •and.*'    Magioai  Pen.  *•  Pantbeo  eea 

Pract.  med.  I.  1.  eap.  16.  Veneta  malleree  qua  diu 
■vb  eole  ▼iTunt,  allquaodo  melancholies  eyaduni. 
*Navlf.  lib.  %  cap.  4.  commercia  nocte,  boraeeeunda 
Ob  ninuoa,  qui  aavlunt  tnterdia  citui  ezercent 
»•  Moito  Galileo  laboiaatei,  expouunt  ad  eolem  ut 
mot^n  aiakcMit.  ^  Sir  Biehard  Hawklaa  lo  bk 


ObeerTationa,  aect.  11         *  Hippocrates,  9.  Apboria  • 
morum  idem  ait.  >Idem  Maginui  in  Persia. 

*  Detcrlp.  Ter.  aancta.  *Qnum  ad  eolie  radioa 

in  leone  longam  moraro  traberet,  ut  capillos  stayoa 
redderet,  in  maniam  Incidit.  •  Mundns  alter  et 

idem,  sen  Terra  Auetralii  incognita.  vCraasut 

et  turpidne  aSr,  triatem  efllcit  animam.  •< 

monly  called  Bcandaroon  in  Aala  Uinor. 


Hen.  21  SUi.  6.]  Bad  Air^  u  (kmn.  IM 

tries,  88  Brag«%  Gheni,  Amsterdam,  Leydetk^  Utredit,  fcc.  tie  air  is  bad ;  tnd  so  ct 
Stoekhofan  in  Sweden;  Reginm  in  Italy,  Salislmry  with  as,  Hall  and  Ljtai:  thejr 
may  be  eommodioas  for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  forti^ti«Hi,  and  many  other 
good  neeessaiy  uses ;  bat  are  they  so  wholesome  ?  Old  Rome  hath  descend^  fimn 
the  hills  to  the  valley,  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  ovir  new  cities,  and  held  best  to  build 
ID  plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertos  pleads  hard  for  the  air 
aaa  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  moorish  lands  appear  at  every  low  wat^:  the 
sea,  fira,  and  smoke  (as  he  thinks)  qualify  the  air ;  and  *some  suppose,  that  a  thick 
foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in  them  of  Pisa  in  Italy;  aftd  our  Camden,  out  ot 
Plato,  commends  the  ate  of  Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  tlie  fens.  But  let  the 
site  of  such  places  be  as  it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat, 
a  pleasant  air,  and  all  that  nature  can  aflbrd,  and  yet  through  their  own  nastiness, 
and  sluttiriiness,  iramund  and  sordkl  manner  of  life,  sufler  their  air  to  putrefy,  and 
themselves  to  be  chocked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  nude  audire  in  this  kind: 
Gonstuitinople  itself,  where  commonly  carrion  lies  in  the  street  Some  find  the  same 
&nlt  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrid,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant  site^ 
but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A  troubleeome  tempestuoas  air  is  as  bad  as  impure,  rough  and  foul  weather,  im^ 
petnoBS  winds,  cloudy  duk  days,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us,  Calum  visu  fadum^ 
*?ciydote  calls  it  a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quofadU  generatUur  nuhes  ;  as  Tally's  brother 
Qpintns  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  then  Quaestor  in  Britain.  ^  In  a  thick  and 
cloudy  air  (saith  Lemnins)  men  are  tetric,  sad,  and  peevish :  And  if  the  westotm 
winds  blow,  mid  that  there  be  a  calm,  or  a  fair  efunshine  day,  there  is  a  kind  of 
alacrity  in  men's  minds ;  it  cheers  up  men  and  beasts :  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough, 
cloudy,  stormy  weather,  men  -are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  wa^sh, 
dull,  and  meluicholy.''    This  was  "  Virgil's  experiment  of  old, 

niTr: 


Venn  vbi  tempeftas,  «t  eoBtl  mobilit  hamor 
IfaUTere  vkca,  «t  Jupiter  biunldua  Auitro, 
Venuntur  species  animoium,  et  pectore  motui 
CoMipinnt  alloe'' 


"  Bot  when  the  face  of  HeaveB  ehanfed  la 
To  tempeati,  rain,  ttom  season 
Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our  breasts 
Forthwith  sone  new  coaceita  appear." 


And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets,  moved 
in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  ^Gelidum  eonirisUU 
AqHorka  imimm :  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds  it;  winter  is  like  unto 
it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid,  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more  or  l^s,  but  especially  on  such 
88  are  melancholy,  or  inclmed  to  it,  as  Lemnius  holds,  '^^They  are  most  moved 
with  it,  and  those  which  are  already  mad,  rave  downright,  either  in,  or  against  a 
tempest  Besides,  the  devil  many  times  takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms,  and 
when  the  hmnours  by  the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  in  with  them,  exagitates  our  spirits, 
and  vexeth  our  souls ;  as  the  sea  waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies 
tossed  with  tempestuous  winds  and  storms."  To  such  as  are  melancholy  thereforei, 
MontanuB,  ecn»il,  24,  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be  avoided,  and  canml. 
87,  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad,  but  in  a  pleasant  day. 
Lemnius,  /.  3.  c,  8,  discommends  the  south  and  eastern  winds,  commends  the  north. 
Montanus,  eansil.  31.  **  <^  Will  not  any  windows  to  be  opened  in  the  night"  CannL 
229.  et  eonsil.  280,  he  discommends  especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air : 
So  doth  "^  Plutarch.  The  night  and  darkness  makes  men  sad,  the  like  do  all  sul>- 
temnean  vaults,  dark  houses  in  caves  and  rocks,  desert  places  cause  melancholy  in 
an  instant,  especially  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed. 
Read  more  of  air  in  Hippocrates,  JEtiuSy  L  8.  a  e.  171.  ad  175.  Oribasius^  d  c.  1. 
ad  21.    Avicen.  1. 1.  can.  Fen.  2.  doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123  to  the  12,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  \h — Immoderate  Exercise  a  cause,  and  haw.    Solitariness^  Idleness. 

NoTHiiTG  so  good  but  it  may  be  abused :  nothing  better  than  exercise  (if  oppoi^ 
tunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body :  nothing  so  bad  if  it  be  unseasonable, 


*  Atlaa  feofraphlevs  nemorla,  talent  Ptaanl,  quod 
crasaiore  frnantur  aSre.  »  Lib.  1 .  hist.  lib.  9.  cap.  41 . 
Aura  densa  ae  califfnosa  tetrici  homines  exlstunt.  et 
labitrlstes,  et  cap.  S.  slanie  sabsolano  et  Zephyro, 
Btaxlma  tn  mentlbae  bomlnum  alaeritaa  eiistlt,  men- 
tMiae  ereello  ubl  telum  soils  splendore  nitescit.  Ma- 
Xma  dejectk)  nuerorque  si  quando  aura  callglnosa  est. 
^Geor.  asiior.  uMena  quibut  TadlUt,  ab  1 


aSre  citoofl%nduntar,et  maltl  Insanlapad  Belgas  antt 
tempestates  sttviunt,  allter  quiati.  Bplritm  quoqoa 
aCrls  et  mall  fenii  allquando  se  tempestatlbas  inga* 
runt,  et  menti  humsMB  se  Istenter  1nsinaant«  eamqua 
Texant,  ezagltent,  et  ut  flucias  rosrinl,  humaaum  eor- 
pas  ventis  agitatur.  **  Aer  noctu  densatur,  et  aogtt 
■MBStUiaan.  ^Ltb.  de  Islda  et  Oeyrlde. 


IM 
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TioleDt,  or  ovelmueh.  Femeliiia  out  of  Galen,  Path,  lib,  1.  c  1%  aaith,  "^Tbal 
much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits  and  flubstanooy  zefiriji^eratet  ^ 
body ;  and  such  humours  which  Nature  would  have  otherwise  ccmcoctod  and  ex« 
pelled,  it  stirs  up  and  makes  them  rage :  which  being  so  ennged,  diversely  affect  and 
trouble  the  body  and  mind."  So  doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  fidl 
stomach,  or  when  the  body  is  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  mucn  inve^ 
against,  lib,  2.  itutU,  sec,  2.  c.  4,  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Ge^ 
many  are  so  often  scabbed, because  they  use  exercise  presently  alter  meats.  '^Bayenis 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  ^  it  "  corrupts  the  meat  in  the  stomach, 
and  carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins  (saith  Lemniiu), 
which  there  putrefies  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits."  Crato,  eantiL  21. 1 2, 
"*  protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as  being  the  greatest  enemy  to  con- 
coction that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption  of  humours,  which  produce  this,  and 
many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good  reason  then  doth  Salust  Salvianus,  /.  2.  c.  1, 
and  Leonartus  Jacchinus,  in  9.  JRAons,  Mercurialis,  Arcubanus,  and  many  other,  set 
down  "immoderate  exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry)  or  want  d  exercise,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  stepmother  of  discipline,  the  chief 
author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of  this  and 
many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  as  ''Gualter  calls  it,  his  pillow  and  chief 
reposal.    ^  For  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one  thing  or  other, 
except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  lus  own  accord  it  iiisheth  into 
melancholy.    ''As  too  much  and  violent  exercise  ofiends  on  the  one  side,  so  doth  aa 
idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato),  it  fills  the  body  full  of  phlegm,  gross  humoun, 
and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums,  catarrhs,"  &c.    Rhasis,  coni.  lib,  1.  tract*  9^ 
accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest  cause  of  melancholy.    ""^I  have  ofien  seen  (saith  he) 
that  idleness  begets  this  humour  more  than  anything  else."  Montaltus,  c.  1,  seconds 
him  out  of  his  experience,  '*  ^  They  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy 
than  such  as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business."    *  Plutarch 
reckons  up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  ^  There  are  they 
(saith  he)  troubled  in  mmd,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this."    Homer,  Iliad.  1, 
brings  in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he  mkht  not  fight 
Mercurialis,  cansil  86,  for  a  melancholy  young  man  urgeth,"it  as  a  chief  cause ;  why 
was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.    Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  increaseth  and  conti- 
nueth  it  oflener  than  idleness.''    A  disease  umiliar  to  all  idle  persons,  an  inseparable 
companion  to  such  as  live  at  ease,  Pingui  otio  desidiose  agentesy  a  life  oat  of  action, 
and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busy  themselves  about,  that  have  small 
occasions ;  and  though  they  have,  such  is  their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose 
themselves  to  do  aught ;  they  cannot  abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary ;  easy  as  to 
dress  themselves,  write  a  letter,  or  the  like  *,  yet  as  he  that  is  benumbed  wi&  cold 
sits  still  shaking,  that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do  they 
complain,  but  will  not  use  the  fiicile  and  ready  means  to- do  themselves  good;  and 
80  are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.    Especially  if  they  have  been  formerly 
brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keen  much  company,  an^  upon  a  sudden  come  to  lead 
a  sedentaiy  life ;  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in  an  instant ;  for  whilst 
they  are  any  ways  employed,  in  action,  discourse,  about  any  business,  sport  or  re- 
creation, or  in  company  to  their  liking,  they  are  very  well;  but  if  alone  or  idle, 
tormented  instantly  again ;  one  day's  solitariness,  one  hour's  sometimes,  doth  them 

MMolU  defktlfBtio,  •nIrttuB,  Tlriumque  aulMtantlain 
•ihaurit,  6t  corpus  refrlgerat.  Humorei  corruptoa  qui 


alit«r  a  natarm  concoqul  el  domart  poctlnt,  et  demum 
Uandd  exclttdl,  Irrftat,  et  qaaai  In  furorem  mgit,  qui 
poetea  nau.  camerlna,  tetro  vapore  eorpae  yarl*  la< 
ceisant,  BBimamqae.  n  in  Veni  mecum :  Llbro  aic 
taaeripto.  uinettt.  ad  vtt.  Cbrlat.  cap.  44.  ctboe 

cmdoa  in  yenai  raplt,qul  puiresccntea  Ulie  gpiritua 
utlmalis  Infielunt.  **Cradl  hce  humoria  copta  per 

veaae  afgredilur,  ande  morbl  maltlplices.  *Iin- 

nodicQm  ezerclUum.  "Horn.  31.  In  1  Cor.  vi. 

Nam  qua  ment  hoinlnla  qulacere  non  poMit,  aed  con- 
tihno  eirea  varlaa  cog ttatiooea  dlacarrat,  nbl  bonecto 
mUqoo  negoUo  oceapetar,  ad  nelancholiam  aponte 
imbttv.         aCrtio,  eontil.tl.    Ut  Inunodicft  cor- 


porla  exercltatio  nocet  eorporlbua,  Ita  Wta  deaet,  ct 
otiota :  otlum,  animal  pttulUMiun  reddit,  Titcenim 
obatnicUonea  et  erebraa  Siuloneev  et  morboa  eoactei. 
»  Et  vide  qaod  una  de  rebua  qu*  magta  fenerat  me- 
lancbolbim,  est  otloaitaa.  MHeponltiir  otiam  ab 

allis  eaosa,  et  boc  a  nobis  obaenrattim  eoa  hnie  male 
magis  obnozios  qoi  plane  otlosl  sant,  quam  eos  qol 
allqno  mnnere  Tersantur  ezeqaendo.  *  De  Tran- 

quil, anims.  Sunt  qua  ipsum  otium  In  aBlml  eonjicit 
egrltudinem.  **  Nibll  est  qnod  cque  melanclwli- 

am  alat  ac  aufeat,  ac  otlum  et  abstinentla  a  eorporis 
et  animi  ezerclutionibus.  *  NIbil  mngla  ezcscat 

intellectum,  qunm  otium.  Gordonius  de  obnvrrai.  vit. 
bom.  Ub.  1. 


IbflL  8.  Subs.  6.] 
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more  hann,  than  a  week's  phyiic,  labour,  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholjr 
seiaedi  on  them  forthwith  being  alone,  and  is  snch  a  torture,  that  as  wise  Seneca 
well  flsith,  Jtfafo  miJd  mali  qwm  molUter  esH^  I  had  rather  be  sick  than^le.  This 
idlenasi  is  either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind/of  benumb- 
ing Ittdness,  intermitting  exercise,  which,  if  we  may  believe  ^  Femelhis,  ^  causeth 
ciuditieB,  obstructions,  excremental  humours,  quencheth  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the 
spuritB,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoerer." 

As  fem  grows  in  untilled  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds,  so  do  gross  humours  in 
an  idle  oody^  Ignavum  cormmptcn/  oHa  carpus,  A  horse  in  a  stable  that  never  tra* 
vels,  a  hawk  in  a  mew  that  seldom  flies,  are  both  subject  to  diseases ;  which  left  unto 
themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such  incumbrances.  An  idle  dog  will  be  mangyi 
and  how  shaU  an  idle  person  thinJc  to  escape  ?  Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse 
than  this  of  the  body ;  wit  without  employment  is  a  disease  ^Mrugo  anim^  ruhigo 
ingenii:  the  rust  of  the  soul,  *'a  plague,  a  hell  itself,  Maximmn  ommt  nocumentum^ 
Galen  calls  it  *^  As  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  filthy  creepers  increase,  (et  ot- 
fiasi  eapiiaU  fd  nwveantur  aqua^  the  water  itself  putrefies,  and  air  likewise,  if  it  be  not 
oontiniudly  stirred  by  the  wind)  so  do  evil  and  corrupt  thoughts  in  an  idle  person," 
the  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a  conunonwealth,  where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is 
likely  civil  wars,  and  they  rage  upon  themselves :  this  body  o(  ours,  when  it  is  idle, 
and  knows  not  how  to  bestow  itself,  macerates  and  vexeth  itself  with  cares,  griefs, 
febe  fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own  bowels, 
and  is  never  at  rest  Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  ^  He  or  she  that  is  idle,  be  they 
of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied,  fortunate,  happy,  let  them 
have  all  things  in  abundance  and  felicity  that  heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  content- 
ment, so  long  as  he  or  she  or  they  are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well 
in  body  and  mind,  but  weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sigh- 
ing, grieving,  suspecting,  oflended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  then»- 
selres  gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasy  or  other.  And 
this  Li  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentlewomen,  labour  of 
this  disease  in  country  and  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appendix  to  nobility ;  they  count 
it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days  in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes, 
and  will  therefore  take  no  pains ;  be  of  no  vocation :  they  feed  liberally,  fere  well, 
vant  exercise,  action,  employment,  (for  to  work,  I  say,  &ey  may  not  abide,)  and 
company  to  their  desires,  and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours, 
wind,  crudities ;  their  minds  disqtdeted,  dull,  heavy,  &c.  care,  jealousy,  fear  of  some 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits  seize  too  *  familiarly  on  them.  For  what  will  not  fear 
and  phantasy  work  in  an  idle  body  ?  what  distempers  will  they  not  cause  ?  when  the 
children  of  ^  Israel  murmured  against  Pharoah  in  Egypt,  he  conunanded  his  officers 
to  double  their  task,  and  let  them  get  straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  frill  num- 
ber of  bricks ;  for  ihe  sole  cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  ^  they 
are  idle.''  When  you  shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places 
where  yon  come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fears,  suspi- 
cions, *  the  best  means  to  redress  it  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busy  their  mmds ;  for 
for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  casdes  in  the  air  for  a  time,  and 
sooth  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours,  but  in  the  end  they  will 
prove  as  bitter  as  gall,  they  shall  be  still  I  say  discontent,  suspicious,  ''fearful,  jealous, 
sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves ;  so  long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
them,  Otio  qui  nescU  tOij  plus  habet  negotii  quam  qui  negotium  in  negoHoj  as  that 
'^Ageliios  could  observe :  He  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  ha&  more  busH 
Bess,  care,  grief,  anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busy  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
basiness.     Othsus  animus  nescii  quid  volet:  An  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows 


>Pitb.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  exerclUUonii  lotermiMio, 
faMnen  ealoreni»  Isncaidoi  BpiiitOB,  et  ifnavoa,  et  ad 
MMMfl  MtioQca  aevnloret  reddit,  erudttatet,  obiructlo- 
BM,  et  •zcreawBtonim  proventua  Aclt.  *Hor. 

Ser.  1.  Sat.  S.    -      Mgeneca.  uMcBroremanlml, 

M  Bftelea^  Platareh  calls  it.  *>8icut  In  stafno 

fCMraaiwr  ▼ermeat  '^  <t  otiofo  maJs  cogitatiooef; 
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Sen.  "Now  this  leg,  BOW  tbat  ann,  now  their 
bead,  heart,  tee.  m  Ezod.  ▼.  "(For  they  cannot 
wen  teU  what  aHeth  them,  or  what  thev  would  have 
themielvea)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  haiband,  my  ion, 
ae.  w  ProT.  zTiii.  Pirrum  dejtclet  ttmor.  Heaa- 
tontimorumenon.         "Lib.  19.  c.  10. 


IH  Cmm  0fJlkkmdkily.  {Fttt  L  Sie.!. 

not  when  he  is  well,  wbat  he  would  have^  or  whiAer  he  would  go,  Qmm  iBuc 
vetaymutjUlinc  lubet^  he  is  tired  out  with  eTerythiag,  disi^eased  wkh  all,  weaiy  of 
his  life :  JVee  heni  dosti,  npc  wUUUb^  neither  at  home  nor  abroad,  emOy  et  praier  v^ 
iam  vtotter,  he  wanders  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a  word,  What  the  miacfaieTOBB 
eflects  of  laziness  and  idleness  axe,  I  do  not  find  dsOLY  where  more  aoeurately  ezpre^ 
Bed,  than  in  these  Terses  of  Philolaches  in  the  ^Comical  Poet,  which  fot  their 
elegancy  I  will  in  part  insert 


**  Novaram  ediuo  ene  arfefHiof  ttanltem  ego  hoBiBf  n, 
Quando  hie  natuf  eat :  El  c«l  arfvoieata  ileam. 
JEdei  qaando  lant  ad  amuMim  axpolita, 
Quisque  laudat  Abnini,  atque  ezemplam  ezpeth,  Ibe. 
At  ttbi  fWb  Difrat  Mqnam  oobm  indiligemqae,  is», 
TcmMstai  venit,  eonfirfngit  teg  iilai,  imbrfoetque, 
PutiiAtelt  aer  op«ram  fkbri,  Ibc. 
Dicam  at  boinliies  iloiilet  ease  •dlam  arbitremlni, 


Fabrl  parantefl  ftrndamnitiim  anbatniiiiit  Ubarofm, 
ExpolraBt,  doeeot  Hteraa,  nee  pareant  nuDptiii, 
Ego  aotem  tub  flibroraa  poteitate  frngi  fai. 


Pofttqaam  aatem  migravl  in  ingoiiiitai  navmy 
Perdtdi  optram  fkbronun  UUe6  oppidik, 
Venit  ignavia,  ea  mihi  tempestai  AiH, 
AdvoBtuqaa  lao  graadliiein  at  tanbieai  attaUt* 
Ilia  mihi  viitotem  detorhavit.  Ice. 


^A  young  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house,  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in  good 
repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and  for  want  of  reparation,  fiiU 
to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to  bring  us  up  in  our  youth, 
in  all  manner  of  virtuous  education  \  but  when  we  a^  left  to  ourselves,  idleness  as  t 
iempest  drives  all  virtuous  motions  out  ctf  our  minds,  et  nUdU  simuuj  on  a  sudden, 
by  sloth  and  such  bad  ways,  we  come  to  nought." 

Cousin  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  it,  is  '^ninUa  tolUudo^  too  much  solitariness,  by  the  testimony  of  all  physicians, 
cause  and  symptom  both ;  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause,  it  is  either  coact,  en- 
forced, or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is  commonly  seen  in  students, 
monks,  friars,  anchorites,  that  by  their  order  and  course  of  liie  must  abandon  all 
company,  society  of  other  men,  and  betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell :  OUo  taper* 
stUioso  geclusij  as  Bale  and  Hospinian  well  term  it,  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of 
our  time,  that  eat  no  flesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad. 
Such  as  live  in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of 
our  country  gentlemen  dd  in  solitary  houses,  they  must  either  be  alone  without 
companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so  many  hosts, 
or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  unequal,  inferior  to  them, 
and  of  a  contrary  disposition :  or  else  as  some  do,  to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their 
time  with  lewd  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  alehouses,  and  thence  addict  themselves  to 
some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute  courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this  rock 
of  solitariness  for  want  of  means,  or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of  some  infiimitj, 
disgrace,  or  through  bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  others'  company.  JVtt//«»  solum  infeUci  gratiMS  solitudinej  ubi  nulhs  nt  qui 
mueriam  exprohret ;  this  enforced  solitariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect 
Boonest  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest  recrea- 
tions, in  good  company,  in  s<Mne  great  fimiily  or  populous  city,  and  are  upon  a  sud- 
den confined  to  a  desert  country  cottage  fiir  ofi^  restrained  of  their  liberty,  and  barred 
from  their  ordinary  associates ;  solitariness  is  very  irksome  to  such,  most  tedious, 
and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  familiar  with  melancholy,  and  gently  brings 
on  like  a  syren,  a  shoeing-hom,  or  some  sphynx  to  this  irrevocable  gulf,  ^a  primaiy 
cause,  Piso  calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first,  to  such  as  are  mdancholy  given,  to 
lie  in  bed  whole  days,  and  keep  their  chambers,  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove, 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  by  a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and 
pleasant  subject,  which  shall  afifect  them  most;  amahilia insarda,  et  mentis  gratis^r 
mus  error:  a  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build  castles  in 
the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  which  they  sup- 
pose and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they  see  acted  or  done :  Blanda 
qwdem  ah  int^,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive  and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things, 
sometimes,  ^*^  present,  past,  or  to  come,"  as  Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these 
toys  are  at  first,  they  could  spend  whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole 
years  alone  in  such  contemplations,  and  fitntastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto 
dreams,  and  they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt,  so  pleasant 

•Plantoi,  Prol.  Mottal.       «  Plio,  Montaltiu,  Mar-lcaoia,  occailoMan  nactnni  ait.       'Jacooda  rwini 
ewlaUSi  Ifcc.         •  ▲qoiboi  maiWD,  ?elat  4  primaria  |  pmonUam,  pnBteritariim»  at  ftuvranmi  modiMiio. 
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their  vak  €ODoeit0  iie,  Aat  lliey  binder  tbeir  okdinuy  tasks  and  neoesstty  bnsiiiessy 
they  canziot  adcfaess  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study  or  employmenti 
these  ftDtsstical  and  bewitehiiig  thoughts  so  covertly,  so  feelingly,  sb  wgentlv,  so 
conthraalfy  set  i^xm,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess,  overcome,  distract,  and  detain  tnem, 
they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  their  more  necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate 
themselves,  but  are  ever  musing,  mdancfaolixing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say) 
that  is  led  round  about  a  beam  with  a  Puck  in  the  niffht,  they  run  earnestly  on  in 
this  labyrinth  of  anxious  and  solidtons  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or 
willingly  refrain,  or  easily  leave  oS,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so  manv 
docks,  and  stUl  pleasing  their  h^unoun,  unSl  at  last  the  scene  is  turned  upon  a  sucU 
den,  by  some  bad  object,  and  they  being  now  habituated  to  such  vain  meditations 
and  solituy  places,  can  oidure  no  company,  can  ruminate  of  nothin|^  but  harsh  and 
distasteful  subjects.    Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  subruiHeus  pidor^  discontent,  careS) 
and  weariness  of  life  surprise  them  in  a  moment,  and  they  can  thmk  of  nothing  els& 
continoally  suspectmg,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  opon,  but  this  infernal  pla^e  of 
melancholy  seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal  ob- 
ject to  their  minds,  which  now  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  persuasions  they  can 
avoid,  lueni  kUeri  lethaUs  arundoy  (the  airow  of  death  still  remains  in  die  side),  they 
may  not  be  rid  of  it,  ^they  cannot  resist    I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some 
prc^table  meditation,  contemplation^  and  kind  of  solitariness  to  be  embraced,  which 
the  &thers  so  highly  commended,  ^Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in 
whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  SteUa,  and  others,  so  much  mag^sify  in  their 
books  \  a  paradise,  a  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for  the  body,  and 
better  for  the  soul :  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to  divine  contemplations, 
as  Simnlus,  a  courtier  in  Adirian's  time,  Dioclesian  the  emperor,  retired  themselves, 
Sic^  in  that  sense,  Vatia  solus  scU  vivercy  Vatia  lives  alone,  which  the  Romans  were 
wont  to  say,  when  they  commended  a  country  life.    Or  to  the  bettering  of  their 
knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Qeanthes,  and  those  excellent  philosophen  have  ever 
done,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  tumultuous  world,  or  as  in  Pliny's  villa  Lai>- 
raitana,  Tully's  Tusculan,  Jovius'  study,  that  they  might  better  vacare  studiiset  Deo, 
serve  God,  and  follow  their  studies.    Methinks,  therefore,  our  too  zealous  iimovaton 
were  not  so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbeys  and  religious  houses, 
promiscuously  to  fUng  down  all ;  they  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  fiir  to  have  raved 
snd  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of  our  forefathen' 
devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses ;  some  monasteries  and  collegiate  cells  might 
have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise  employed,  here  and  there  cme, 
in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to 
lire  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the  cares  and  tumults  of  the  world,  that  were 
not  desirous,  or  fit  to  marry;  or  otherwise  willing  to  be  troubled  with  commcm 
aflhirs,  and  know  not  well  where  to  bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  con« 
veniency,  good  education,  better  company  sake,  to  follow  tbeir  studies  (I  say),  to  the 
perfection  of  arts  and  sciences,  conunon  good,  and  as  some  truly  dev<Aed  monks  of 
old  had  done,  freely  and  truly  to  serve  God.    For  these  men  are  neither  solitary, 
nor  idle,  as  the  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandnum  in  iEIsop,  that  objected  idle* 
Dess  to  him ;  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in 
^Tnlly,  Munquam  minus  solus^  quam  cum  solus;  mmquam  minus  oUosus^  quam  quum 
esset  otiosus;  never  less  solitary,  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more  busy,  than 
when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.    It  is  reported  by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  dt  Amore^ 
in  that  prodigious  conunendation  of  Socrates,  how  a  deep  meditation  coming  into 
Socrates'  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing,  todem  vestigio  eofiii^undus^  from 
morning  to  noon,  and  when  as  then  he  had  not  yet  finished  bis  meditation,  perstdbat 
cogitansj  he  so  continued  till  the  evening,  the  soldien  (for  he  then  followed  tlM 
camp)  obeerved  him  with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night,  but  he 
persevered  immoveable  ad  exhortim  soliSj  till  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then 

«FtullJ0  SaMentu  ATerni;  Bed  revoeare  gradum,  ■olmn  ■eorplonlbiu  inlbetniD,  neco  amtetai,  hanl 

raperaaqne  cTadarc  ad  anrai.  Hie  labor,  boe  opus  est.  culiaDa,  aqua  at  herbit  TlctUana,  Bomaals  pnrtiiUt 
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■dntiiig  the  fran,  went  his  ways.  In  what  hnmour  constant  Socrates  did  thus,  I 
know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  afiected,  hat  this  wonld  be  pernicious  to  another 
man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so  reallv  possess  him,  I  cannot  easily  guess ;  but 
this  is  odonan  otmm^  it  is  frr  otherwise  witn  these  men,  according  to  Seneca,  0mm 
nohU  mala  soUtudo  pertuadei ;  this  solitude  nndoeth  us,  pugnat  cum  vUd  todali ;  \ig 
a  destructiye  solitariness.  These  men  are  devils  alone,  as  the  saying  is,  Homo  sohu 
ittU  J)eu8j  out  Damon:  a  man  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil,  mens  ejuM  aul  lath 
guBscUj  taU  tumescU  ;  and  ^ViB  toll  in  this  sense,  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone. 
These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and  of  sociable  creatures  be- 
come beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ug^  to  behold,  MMonthropi;  they  do  even  loathe 
themselves,  and  hate  ihe  company  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons,  Nebuchadnexzais, 
by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and  through  their  own  defeulu 
So  that  which  Mercurialis,  coiuiL  11,  sometimes  expostulated  with  his  melancholy 
patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to  every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular.  ^Ji'or 
iura  de  ie  videtur  conqutri  poiae,  &c.  ^  Nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that 
whereas- she  gave  thee  a  good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God  hath 
given  thee  so  divine  and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts,  and  profitable  gifb, 
thou  hast  not  only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them, 
overthrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  solitari- 
ness, and  many  other  wa3rs,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  6(xi  and  nature,  an  enemy  to  thy- 
self  and  to  the  world."  PerdUio  iua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thyself  wilfully,  cut 
away  thyself^  ^  thou  thyself  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine  own  misery,  by  not  resist- 
ing such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them." 

Sub  SECT.  Vlld — Sleeping  and  Wakings  Ckmses. 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.  Nothing  better 
than  moderate  sleep,  nothing  worse  dian  it,  if  it  be  in  extremes,  or  unseasonably 
used.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep  overmuch; 
SomnUs  supra  modum  prodest^  as  an  oidy  antidote,  and  nothing  o^nds  them  more, 
m  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  wakmg,  yet  in  some  cases  sleep  may  do  more 
barm  than  good,  in  that  phlegmatic,  swinish,  ccdd,  and  sluggish  melancholy  which 
Helancthon  speaks  of^  that  tlunks  of  waters,  sighing  most  part,  &c  ^It  dulls  the 
spirits,  if  overmuch,  wad  senses ;  fills  the  head  frill  of  gross  humoura ;  causeth  dis- 
tillations, rheums,  great  store  of  excrements  in  the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as 
^Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like  so  many  dormice.  Or  if  it  be  used  in  the 
day-time,  upon  a  frill  stomach,  the  body  ill-composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it 
increaseth  fearfiil  dreams,  incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquieuiess; 
fluch  sleep  prepares  the  body,  as  ^one  observes,  ^  to  many  perilous  diseases."  Bot, 
as  I  have  said,  waking  overmuch,  is  both  a  s3rmptom,  and  an  ordinary  cause.  It 
causeth  dryness  o(  tb  brain,  frenzy,  dotage,  and  makes  the  txxhr  dry,  lean,  hard, 
and  uffly  to  behold,"  as  "^Lemnius  hath  it  ^  The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  cor- 
rupted by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler  in- 
creased, and  the  whole  body  inflamed :"  and,  as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen,  3.  ie 
MonUate  iuendoj  Avicenna  3. 1.  *'^  It  overthrows  the  natural  heat,  it  causeth  crodi- 
ties,  hurts  concoction,"  and  what  not  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  Czato, 
consiL  21,  lib.  2  \  Hildesheim,  spieel.  2.  de  delir.  ei  Ma$ua,  Jacchinus,  Arculanus  on 
Rhasis,  Guianerius  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up  this  overmuch  waking  as  a  principal 
cause. 


*  Bed.  4.         •  ITatnn  de  te  Tldetiir  conqnerl  potee,  pent  eorpai  talia  •omniii  ad  mnltae  perknloMi  cfn 

q«od  eon  ab  ea  temperatlialniuni  corpoi  adepcna  eie,  todiees.         *  Instit.  ad  vium  opctmaoi,  cap.  tS- 1^' 
tarn  prcclariun  a  Deo  ae  atlle  donum,  non  eontemp- 
•btl  modo,  Teran  comiptoti,  eedaatl,  prodldlati,  opti- 


aiam  tenperaturam  otio,  erapala,  et  allie  tIub  errorl- 
bus,  a^.  «Patb.  Ub.  cap.  17.  Feniel.  corpne 

InMfidat,  oaaec  teneaai  mentiaque  Tlree  torpore  de- 
billut.  «Lib.  a.  sect.  S.  cap.  4.  Mafaam  excre- 

ineDtoniai  ▼tan  cerebro  et  allle  partibus  conaerTat. 
•Jo.  Betsiofl,  lib.  de  rtbvi  a  noa  naturaliboi.    Pm* 


bro  ■iceltatem  adfert,  phreneiln  et  delirtttm,  cor^i 
aridnm  fkcit,  iqaalidum,  ■triforani,  bomona  advrit, 
temperamenmiB  cerebri  eorminplt,  maeiem  Intfucii: 
exaiecat  eorpai,  btlem  aceendtt,  proftandoi  reddit  oct- 
loe,  ealorem  aaf  it.  *■  Naturalem  caloren  disf  ip*if 
leea  coneoctlone  emdltatef  IkciU  Atleaiiaat  Jotc* 
nimi  vifilata  corpora  ooetea. 
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ScBSECT.  I^ — Passions  and  PeriurhaHons  of  the  Mind^  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

As  that  gymnosophist  in  "Plutarch  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding  which 
spake  best),  Every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other :  so  may  I  say 
of  these  causes ;  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every  one  is  more 
grevions  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all.  A  most  frequent  and 
ordinaiy  cause  of  melancholy,  ^julmen  pertu^atumum  rPiccblomineus  calls  it)  this 
thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth  sucn  violent  and  speedy  altera- 
tions in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  times  subverts  the  good  estate  and  tempera- 
ture of  it  For  as  the  body  works  upon  the  mind  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling 
the  spirits,  sliding  gross  fiimes  into  the  brain,  and  so  per  consequens  disturbing  the 
soul,  and  all  the  feculties  of  it, 

•«  **  CorfKii  onnstnm, 

Hetienilt  vltilt  aiiiinttm  quoque  ptmfnvt  una," 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &C.,  which  are  ordinary  symptoms  of  this  disease :  so  on  the  ether 
side,  the  mind  most  efiectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing  by  his  passions  and 
perturbations  odiraculous  alteraticms,  as  melancholy,  despair,  crud  diseases,  and 
sometimes  deaUi  itself.    Insomuch  that  it  is  most  true  which  Plato  saith  in  his 
Cbarmides,  omnia  corporis  mala  ah  anma  proeedere  ;  all  the  ^mischiefs  c^  the  body 
proceed  bom  the  soul :  and  Democritus  in  "^  Plutarch  urgeth,  Damnatam  iri  animam 
a  carport^  if  the  body  should  in  this  behalf  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely 
the  soul  would  be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence  had  caused  such, 
inconveniences,  haTing  authority  over  ^e  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument,  as  a 
smith  doth  his  hanomer  ^saith  "C3rprian),  imputing  all  those  vices  and  maladies  to  the 
mind.    Even  so  doth  ^Philostmtus,  fum  colnqyxnatur  corpus^  fiisi  consensuanim^e  ; 
the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.    Lodovicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbu- 
lent commotions  proceed  from  ignorance  and  indiscretion."    All  philosophers  im- 
pute the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the  soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better,  by 
command  of  reason,  and  hath  not  done  it.    The  Stoics  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as 
'lipsius  and  **  Piccolomineus  record),  that  a  wise  man  should  b«  avaOic,  without  all 
manner  oS  passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  "Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the 
^'Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  ^  Jo.    Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africa,  so  free  from  passion, 
or  rather  so  stupid,  that  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will  only  look  back. 
^Lactantins,  2  instit^  will  exclude  ^  fear  from  a  wise  man  -P  others  except  all,  some 
the  greatest  passions.    But  let  them  dispute  how  they  will,  set  down  in  Thesi,  give 
precepts  to  the  contrary;  we  find  that  of  ^Lemnius  true  by  conunon  experience; 
*^  1^0  mortal  man  is  free  from  these  perturbations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a 
god,  or  a  block.    They  are  bora  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents 
by  inheritance.    j9  parenlibus  habemus  malum  hunc  assem^  saith  ^  Pelezius,  JVV»citer 
vnd  nohiscum^  alUurque^  'tis  propagated  from  Adam,  Giin  was  melancholy,  "as 
Austin  hath  it,  and  who  is  not  ?    Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy,  divinity  (I 
cannot  deny),  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  passions  in  some  few  men  at  some 
times,  but  most  part  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, "  that  as  a  torrent  {torrens  velut 
aggtre  rupto)  bears  down  all  before,  and  overflows  his  banks,  stemil  agrosy  stemU 
M/a,  (lays  waste  the  fields,  prostrates  the  crops,)  they  overwhelm  reason,  judgment, 
and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body ;  Fertur  ^equis  aurigOy  nee  audit  currus 
hahenas.    Now  such  a  man  (saith  ^'Austin)  ^  that  is  so  led,  in  a  wise  man's  eye,  is 
no  better  than  he  tliat  stands  upon  his  head.    It  is  doubted  by  some,  Gravioresne 
tiorhi  a  perturhationilmsy  an  ah  humorihuSj  whether  humoun  or  perturbations  cause 

"Viu  AlexAB.  •BQnd.  1.  e.  14.  MHor.  |qulienupercnMerlteot,untuiiireiplciunt.       *Ter- 

'"Tbe  body  oppressed  by  yestsrday's  vices  weighs  ror  In  saplente  esse  non  debet.  "^De  occalt  nat. 

i9wu  tbe  spirit  also."  MPerturbstioiiesclaTi 

nat,  qaibns  corpori  snimiis  sen  paiibulo  ftfl&ffitur. 
itmb.  de  mist.  ^Llb.  de  sanltat.  toend.  "  Pro- 
^devirtiite  Clirlsti;  Qua  ulkur  eorpore,  at  faber 
uOeo.  «  Vita  ApoUoniJ,  lib.  1.  »Lib.  de 

sain,  ab  iacoiMldefmnna,  et  IciioraDtia  omnes  anlmi 
■Mtus.  ••Pe  Physiol.  Stow.  "*  Qrad.  1.  c  89. 

"  Kplrt.  UM.  •iSUuiai.  M  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  si 


mir.  I.  1.  c.  16.  Nemo  mortalium  qai  affectibus  noa 
ducatur :  qui  non  movetur,  aut  saxuro,  am  Deus  eit. 
•vlnstlt.  1.  i.  de  huroanorum  affect,  morborumqae 
carat.  "Eplst.  109.  ■sGranatensis.  ^Vlrf. 
n  De  civit.  Dei.  1.  14.  e.  9.  qualia  in  oculis  hominam 
qui  inTersIs  pedlbus  ambulat,  tails  in  oculis  saplentum, 
cut  passiones  dominantur. 
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the  more  grievoiu  maladies.  Bat  we  find  that  of  our  Saviour,  Mat  xxn.  41,  moit 
tnie,  c^Thespirit  ia  willing,  the  flesh  18  weak,"  we  camiot  resist;  and  this  of  "Philo 
Judsns,  ^  Perturbations  oflen  ofiend  the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of 
mekncholy,  turning  it  oat  of  the  hinges  of  his  health."  Vives  compares  them  to 
^^  Winds  upon  the  sea,  scnne  only  move  as  those  great  gales,  but  oUiers  turbole&t 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  which  are  light,  easy,  and  more  seldom,  to  our 
inking,  do  us  little  harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us^:  yet  if  they  be  re- 
iterated, ^^  as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  perturbations  pene- 
trate the  mind :  ^and  (as  one  observes)  ^  produce  a  habit  of  melancholy  at  the  kst, 
which  having  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may  well  be  called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  eflect,  ^Agrippa  hath  handled  at  laige,  Occvk 
PhUos,  I,  11.  c.  63.  Caitlan,  I.  14.  subtil,  Lemnius,  Ll.e,  12,  de  occulL  not.  mir.  H 
Jib.  1.  cap.  16.    Suarez,  Met  disput.  18.  sect.  1.  art.  25.   T.  Bright,  cap.  12,  of  bis 
Melancholy  Treatise.    Wright  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind, 
&c.    Thus  in  brief,  to  our  imagination  cometh  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory, 
some  object  to  be  known  (residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which  he  mis- 
conceiving or  amplifying  presently  communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  afieo- 
tions.    The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain  secret 
channels,  and  signify  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented ;  "which  inunediately 
bends  itself  to  prosecute,  or  avoid  it;  and  withal,  diaweth  with  it  other  humoun  to 
help  it :  so  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer  spirits ;  in  sadness,  much  melan- 
choly blood ;  in  ire,  choler.    If  the  imagination  be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and 
violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits  to,  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  im- 
pression, and  greater  tumult,  as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and 
the  temperatare  itself  ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger;  lo 
that  the  firat  step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind,  is  ^l(BsaimagiMtuf^ 
which  misinfonning  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and  confo- 
aion  of  spirits  and  humoura.    By  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoction  is 
hindered,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated ;  as  ^Dr.  Navarre  well  declared, 
being  consulted  by  Montanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew.    The  spirits  so  coofomided, 
the  nourishment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad  humoura  increased,  crudities  and  thid 
spirits  engendered  with  melancholy  blood.    The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their 
functions,  having  the  spirits  drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  foil  in  sense 
and  motion ;  so  we  look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not ;  hear,  and  observe  not;  which 
otherwise  would  much  afiect  us,  had  we  been  free.    I  may  therefore  conclude  with 
*Amoldus,  Maxima  vis  est  pkantasia^  et  huic  urdfere^  turn  aulem  corporis  ittUm- 
periei,  omms  melancholia  causa  est  ascribenda :  ^  Great  is  the  force  of  imagination, 
and  much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed  to  this  alone,  than  to 
the  distemperature  of  the  body."    Of  which  imagination,  because  it  hath  so  great 
a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so  powerful  of  itself,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief  digression,  apd  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and 
how  it  causeth  this  alteration.    Which  manner  of  d^^ression,  howsoever  some  dis- 
like, as  frivolous  and  impertinent,  yet  1  am  of  '^Beroddos's  opinion,  ^  Such  digres- 
sions do  mightily  delight  and  refresh  a  weary  reader,  they  are  like  aaace  to  a  bad 
stomach,  and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  Uiem." 

SuBSECT.  II. — Of  the  Force  of  Imagination. 

What  imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  soul.    I  will  only  now  point  at  the  wonderful  eflects  and  power  of  it ;  which, 


nLib.  de  Decftl.  putlonM  mazliM  corpus  oAndant 
et  animam,  et  freqoentiesiiiue  caunB  melanehoUa, 
dimoTentes  ab  ingenio  et  sanlute  priatina,  1.  3.  de 
anima.  i*Frcnaet  ■timali  anlml,  velut  In  marl 

qncdaoi  aar«  levea,  quBdam  placide,  qimdain  tur- 
bulentas :  lie  in  corpora  quedam  affectlones  ezclunt 
tantuin,  quedam  ita  movei^t,  at  de  auta  Jadicii  depel- 
lant.  ^Vl  gatu  lapldero,  aic  paalatlm  he  pene- 

trant animnm.  *>  utu  ▼alentea  recte  morbi  anfml 

vocantur.  ^Imaginatto  moTet  corpus,  ad  c^Jas 

notum  exeltantur  humores,  et  snirltni  Tftales,  quibus 
altetatwr.         "Ecdes.  xUl.  S8.  ••The  heart  alters 


the  coanteBanee  to  good  or  erO,  and  distractioa  of 
the  miod  causeth  distemperature  of  the  bodj." 
^•Bpiritns  et  sanguis  k  Icsa  Imaginatione  costamiMi* 
tnr,  humores  enim  mutatl  actiones  anlnil  tanmauiiti 
Piso.  "Monunliconsil.  n.    Be  vero  qsomodo 

causentmelancholUm,  clarnm;  et  quod  concortioaee 
impedlant,  et  membra  prlncipaJla  deUlltent.  "  S**' 
Tiar.  1. 1.  cap.  18.  w  Solent  hnjosmodi  egrecsiosM 
fliTorablliter  obtectare,  et  lectorem  laasnm  JacasM 
refovere,  stomachumque  naoseaatem,  quodam  qs>*) 
coBdlmento  reficere,  et  efo  Itbeaier  excnrro. 


Hem.  3.  SoIm.  %.]  Of  ike  Force  of  ImaginaHon.  IM 

as  it  is  emiBent  in  all,  ao  moat  especially  it  lageth  in  melancholy  persons,  in  keep- 
ing the  species  of  ol^ecta  so  long,  mistaking,  amplifying  them  by  continual  and 
"strong  meditation,  until  at  length  it  prodnceUi  in  some  parties  real  effects,  canseth 
tbi8,aad  many  other  maladies.    And  although  this  phantasy  of  ours  be  a  subordinate 
fiieulty  to  reason,  and  should  be  ruled  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or 
oatwiund  distemperatures,  defect  of  orsans,  which  are  unapt,  or  otherwise  contami- 
nated, it  is  likewise  unapt,  or  hindered,  and  hurt     This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers, 
which  by  reason  of  humours  and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasy,  ima- 
gine many  times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with 
incubus,  or  witch-ridden  (as  we  call  it),  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  suppose  an 
old  woman  rides,  and  sits  so  haid  upon  them,  Uiat  they  are  almost  stifi^  for  want  of 
breath ;  when  there  ia  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of  bad  humours,  which 
trouble  the  phantasy.    This  is  likewise  evident  in  such  as  walk  in  the  night  in  their 
sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  ""these  vapours  move  the  phantasy,  the  phantasy  the  appe- 
tite, which  moving  the  animal  spirits  causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if 
they  were  awake.    Fracast  /.  3.  de  intellect,  refers  all  ecstasies  to  this  force  of  imagi* 
nation,  such  as  lie  whole  days  together  in  a  trance :  as  that  priest  whom  *^CeLros 
speaks  <^  that  could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like 
a  dead  man,  void  of  life  and  seni^.    Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do 
as  much,  and  that  when  he  list    Many  times  such  men  when  they  come  to  them- 
selves, tdl  strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen ;  as  that 
St  Owen,  in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  St  Patrick's  purgatory,  and  the  monk  of 
Evesham  in  the  same  author.    Those  common  apparitions  in  Bede  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Bridget's  revelations,  Wier.  L  3.  de  lamHa^  c.  1 1.    Oesar  Vanninus,  in  his  Dia- 
iogaes,  &c.  reduceth  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  with  all  those  tales  of  witches' 
progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of  "*  imagi- 
nation, and  the  ^devil's  illusions.    The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen  in  such  as 
are  awake :  how  many  chimaeras,  antics,  golden  mountains  and  casdes  in  the  air  do 
they  build  unto  themselves?  I  appeal  to  painters,  mechanicians,  mathematicians. 
Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  felse  and  corrupt  imagination,  anger,  revenge,  lust,  am- 
bition, covetousness,  which  prefers  falsehood  before  that  which  is  right  and  good, 
deluding  the  soul  with  false  shows  and  suppositions.    "^Bemardus  Penottus  will 
have  heresy  and  superstition  to  proceed  from  Uiis  fountain ;  as  he  falsely  imagineth, 
so  he  believetb ;  and  as  he  conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be,  contra 
genles^  he  will  have  it  so.    But  most  especially  in  passions  and  afiTections,  it  shows 
Btiange  and  evident  efiects :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  What 
strange  forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches,  goblins  ?   Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which  above  all  other  passions 
begets  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  "Wierus),  and  so  likewise  love,  sorrow,  joy, 
&c.  Some  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come  from  the  battle  at  Cannae,  &c. 
Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination,  made  speckled  lambs,  laying  speckled 
rods  before  his  sheep.    Persina,  that  Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seemff  the 
picture  of  Persius  and  Andromeda,  instead  of  a  blackamoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
hit  white  i^hild.    In  imitation  of  whom  belike,  a  hard-favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  be- 
canse  he  and  his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  Elegan* 
tissmas  imagines  inthakmo  collocaoit^  &c.  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for 
money  in  his  chamber,  ^That  his  wife  by  frequent  sight  of  Uiem,  might  conceive  and 
bear  such  children."  And  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicholas  the  Third's 
eoncubines  by  seeing  of  ^a  bear  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster.    ^  If  a  woman 
(saith  *^Lemnius),  at  the  time  of  her  conception  think  of  another  man  present  or  ab- 
sent, the  child  will  be  like  him."    Great-bellied  women,  when  they  long,  yield  us 
prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars,  harelips,  monsters,  especially 

■Ab  taMglBStlon*  orhmtnr  affeettoneB,  qnibas  anl-  Tero  eanim  tine  ■enin  permanent,  qne  umbra  coope- 

m  cowpoaltar,  aot  tnrbata  detnrbatur,  Jo.  Sariibor.  rit  dlabolui,  ut  nnlll  slnt  conapicna,  et  poet,  umbra 

Vaielof .  lib.  4.  c.  10.        oScftUg.  ezercit.  mqui  inblata,  proprtia  corporibna  oaa  reitituit,  1.  3.  c.  11. 

^eoHa  votobst,  ■ortno  ilmilla  Jaeebat  auferena  ae  k  Wler.  nDenario  medteo.  «Bolet  timor, 

maifeoa,  cC  cpmm  panferetor  dotorem  non  aenait.  pra  omnibaa  afltectibva,  fortea  inmginalionea  gtfnere, 

■I^m  Ny««BDiia  orat.  de  Imaginat.  m  VerMa  post  amor,  ice.  1.  9.  e.  8.  oEz  vieo  arso,  ulem 

•t  mmakBmAmm  am  conaeerani  dmnoni  peaalms  ma-  peperlt.  MUb.  1.  cap.  4.  de  occvlt.  nat.  mir.  si 

Ueres  qal  Ha  ad  opoa  aoom  ntitar,  et  eamm  phanusi-  inter  amplexas  et  avavia  coa Itet  de  uno,  aat  alio  ab* 
a«  fapii^  dacttqaa  ad  locaab  ipaia  daaidarata,  eoipora  '  aente,  ejva  efirlea  aolet  la  wta  elacare. 
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caused  in  their  children  by  force  of  a  depraved  phanfaay  in  tiiem :  fysam  spedem  auam 
ammo  efigiatyfatui  inducU :  She  imprinta  that  stamp  upon  her  child  which  she  '^eon- 
ceives  unto  herself.    And  therefore  Lodovicus  ViveS)  Hb,  2.  de  ChriM.  fam^  gives  a 
special  caution  to  great-hellied  women, "  That  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  eon- 
ceits  and  cogitations,  but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard  oi*  seen, 
or  filthy  spectacles.''    Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at 
such  things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  tiieir  imagination.    Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsy  when  he  list ;  and  some  can  imitate  the  tunes 
of  birds  and  beasts  that  they  can  hardly  be  discerned :  Dagebertus'  and  Saint  Francis' 
scars  and  wounds,  like  those  of  Christ's  (if  at  the  least  any  such  were),  **Agrippa 
supposetb  to  have  happened  by  force  of  imagination :  that  some  are  turned  to  wolves, 
from  men  to  women,  and  women  again  to  men  (which  is  constancy  believed)  to  the 
same  imagination ;  or  from  men  to  asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes.    **  Wierus  as- 
cribes all  those  famous  transformations  to  imagination ;  that  in  hydrophobia  they 
seem  to  see  the  picture  of  a  dog,  still  in  theb  water,  ^that  melancholy  men  and  sick 
men  conceive  so  many  phantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have  such 
absurd  apparitions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes,  owls ;  that  they 
are  heavy,  light,  tranroarent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and  dead  (as  shall  be  showed 
more  at  huge,  in  our  "sections  of  s3nnptom8),  can  be  imputed  to  nought  dse,  but  to 
a  corrupt,  &lse,  and  violent  imagination.    It  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men 
only,  but  even  most  forcibly  sometimes  in  such  as  are  sound :  it  makes  them  sud- 
denly sick,  and  ''alters  their  temperature  in  an  instant.    And  sometimes  a  strong 
conceit  or  apprehension,  as  "*  Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases :  in  both  kinds 
it  will  produce  real  e^cts.    Men,  if  they  see  but  another  roan  tremble,  giddy  or  sick 
of  some  fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kmd,  that  they 
will  have  the  same  disease.    Or  if  by  some  soothsa3rer,  wiseman,  fortnneHriler,  or 
physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  they  will  so  seriously  appre- 
hend it,  that  they  will  instancy  labour  of  it.    A  thing  familiar  in  China  (saith  Rio- 
cius  the  Jesuit),  ""^  If  it  be  told  them  they  shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that 
day  comes  they  will  surely  be  sick,  and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  that  sometimes 
they  die  upon  it    Dr.  Cotta  in  his  discovery  of  ignorant  practitioners  of  physic, 
cap.  8,  hath  two  strange  stories  to  this  purpose,  what  fancy  is  able  to  do.   The  one 
of  a  parson's  wife  in  Northamptonshire,  ./Sn.  1607,  that  coming  to  a  physician,  and 
told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica,  as  he  conjectured  (a  disease  she 
was  free  from),  the  same  night  afler  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell  into  a  grievous 
fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another  good  wife,  that  was 
so  troubled  with  the  cramp,  after  the  same  manner  she  came  by  it,  because  her  phy- 
sician did  but  name  it  Sometimes  death  itself  is  caused  by  force  of  phantasy.    I  have 
heard  of  one  that  coming  by  chance  in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick 
of  the  plague  (which  was  not  so)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.    Another  was  sick  of 
the  plague  with  conceit    One  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood  fidls  down  in  a  swoon. 
Another  (saith  '^Cardan  out  of  Aristotle),  fell  down  dead  (which  is  familiar  to  wo- 
men at  any  ghastly  sight),  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.    A  Jew  in  France  (saith  ^Li>- 
dovicus  Vives),  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a 
brook  in  the  diu'k,  without  harm,  the  next  day  perceiving  what  danger  he  was  in, 
fell  down  dead.   Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but  laugh  commonly, 
and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them ;  but  let  these  men  consider  with  themselves,  as 
'  Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it,  If  they  were  set  to  walk  upon  a  plank  on  high,  they 
would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely  walk  upon  the  ground.     Blany 
(saith  Agrippa),'^  strong-hearted  men  otherwise,  tremble  at  such  sights,  dazzle,  and 


"  Quid  non  fctui  adhac  matri  anito,8abftasplrituain 
vibratione  per  nervoa,  qylbos  matrix  cerebro  con- 
luncta  est,  imprimlt  impreffnatc  troaginatiol  ut  al 
imaglnetar  malum  franaium,  lUlua  notas  aecom  pro* 
feret  fstui :  81  leporem,  infans  editur  supremo  labello 
bifido,  at  disaeeto :  Veberaeaa  cof  itatio  movet  remm 
apeclea.    Wier.  lib.  S.  cap.  8.  •>  Ne  dum  uterum 

f estent,  admitunt  absurdas  coflUtloDea,  aad  et  vlaa, 
audituqne  fcda  et  bomoda  davitent.  "> Occult. 

Phlios.  lib.  1.  cap.  64.  ••  Lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10. 

»  Agrippa,  lib.  1.  cap.  54.  «  Sect.  3.  memb.  1.  sab> 

aect.  3.  **  Mallena  malefic.  M.  TI.  corpus  mutarl 

Boteat  In  dlveraaa  •gritodinea,  ex  forii  apprebeoaloM. 


M  Fr.  Valea.  1.  5.  coot.  6l  nonniiiMiiiam  ettem  oMrbi 
diuturnl  consequontar,  quandoque  cnrantur.  ■*  Ex« 
pedit.  in  SInas,  1. 1.  c.  9.  tantam  porro  mnltt  prsedicto- 
ribuB  hisce  tribunm  at  ipse  metua  Mem  ftetot ;  nam 
ai  pradictnm  iia  Aierit  tali  die  e«M  morbo  corripleBdos 
il  abi  dies  advenertt,  in  morbvm  incidiiot,  ot  ri  notaa 
afflicti,  cam  sgritudine,  aUquaado  otiam  caaa  mottm 
coUoctaotar.  ms  Sobtii.  16.        i  Ub.  S.  de  aaima, 

cap.  de  mel.  'Lib.  de  Peate.  > lib.  1.  eap.  63. 
Ex  alio  deapidentea  aliqal  prB  Umore  oontremleeaat, 
callgant,  Inflrmantnr;  sic  alngultoa,  febrea,  movM 
cofflltlalea  qaaadoqoa  ■eqttaatar»qttaodoqiM  reeeduBft. 
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are  sick)  if  they  look  but  down  from  a  high  jdace,  and  what  moves  them  but  coii* 
ceit  ?"  Ab  acme  are  00  molested  by  phantasy ;  so  some  again,  by  iancy  alone,  and  a 
good  emiceit,  are  as  easily  recovered.    We  see  commonly  the  tooth-adie,  gout,  &U- 
iog-sickness,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  nmladies  cured  by  spells,  words, 
chaFBCtars,  and  channs,  and  many  green  wounds  by  that  now  so  much  used  Vtigven' 
turn  JSbrwuarinmj  magnetically  cured,  which  Crollius  and  Godenius  in  a  book  of  late 
bath  defended,  LibaTius  in  a  just  tract  as  stifiy  contmdicts,  and  most  men  controvert. 
All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  virtue  in  such  channs  or  cures,  but  a  strong  conceit 
and  opinion  alone,  as  ^Pomponatius  holds,  ^  which  forceth  a  motion  of  the  humours, 
spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady  from  the  parts  affected." 
The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  efiects,  superstitious  cines,  and  such  as  are  done 
by  mountebanks  and  wizards.    ^  As  by  wicked  incredulity  many  men  are  hurt  (so 
eaith  *  Wierus  of  charms,  spells,  &c.),  we  find  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means 
many  are  relieved."    An  empvic  oifllentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more 
strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.    Nymannus  gives  a  reason,  because  the  par 
tient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  *  which  Avicenna  ^^  prefers  before  art,  precepts,  and 
all  o»nedies  whatsoever."    Tis  opinion  alone  (saith  ^Cardan),  that  makes  or  mate 
physicians,  and  he  doth  the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust* 
So  diversely  doth  this  phantasy  of  ours  afiect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command 
our  bodies,  which  as  another  *^  Proteus,  or  a  chameleon,  can  take  all  shapes ;  and  is 
of  such  force  (as  Ficinus  adds),  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  ourselves." 
How  can  otherwise  blear  eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  afiection  in  another  ?  Why 
doth  one  man^s  yawning  'make  another  yawn  ?  One  man's  pissing  provokes  second 
many  times  to  do  the  like  ?  Why  doth  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a  thund,  or  hack* 
ing  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carcass  bleed  when  the  murderer  ia  brought  before  it,  some 
weeks  after  the  murder  hath  been  done  ?  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fi^cinate 
and  bewitch  children :  but  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Cssar 
Vanninos,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the  forcible  imagination  of  the 
one  party  moves  and  altera  the  spirits  of  the  other.    Nay  more,  they  can  cause  and 
cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna, 
de  amm.  L  4.  sect.  4,  supposeth  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places, 
cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  which  opinion  Alkindus,  Paracelsus,  and  some 
others,  approve  of.    So  that  I  may  certainly  conclude  this  strong  conpeit  or  imagina- 
tion is  astrum  Junnifusy  and  the  rudder  of  this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer, 
but,  overborne  by  phantasy,  cannot  manage,  and  so  suffera  itself,  and  this  whole  vessel 
of  oun  to  be  overruled,  and  often  overturned.    Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  h  8. 
de  LamUsj  c  8, 9, 10.     Franciscus  Valesius,  med,  controv.  7.  5.  cont.  6.     Marceilus 
Donatus,  l.%.  c.  I.  de  hist.  med.  mirabiL    Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult  not.  mir.  1 1. 
c.  12.    Gardan,  Z.  18.  de  renun  var.    Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult  philos,  cap,  04,  05. 
Gamerarius,  1  cetU.  cap.  54.  horarum  subcis,    Nymannus,  moral,  de  Imag.    Lauren* 
tins,  and  him  that  is  insiar  ommum,  Fienus,  a  famous  physician  of  Antwerp,  that 
wrote  three  books  de  viribus  imaginationis.    I  have  thus  far  digressed,  because  this 
imagination  is  the  medium  deferens  of  passions,  by  whose  means  they  work  and 
produce  many  times  prodigious  effects :  and  as  the  phantasy  is  more  or  less  intended 
or  remitted,  and  their  humoura  disposed,  so  do  perturbations  move,  more  or'less,  and 
take  deeper  impression. 

SuBSKCT.  IIl^ — Division  of  Perturhations. 

Perturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  phantasy,  though  they  dwell  be* 
tween  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense  than  reason,  be- 
cause they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They  are  commonly  *°  reduced 
into  two  inclinations,  irascible  and  concupiscible.    The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into 


*Lib.  de  IncaBUtkma*  Imafflnatio  ■ubitam  humorum, 
«t  iptriloiua  motam  infert,  unde  vario  affectu  rapitur 
n»fa«,  ae  vna  morbificaa  cauaai  partibus  anectU 
«ripit.  *Lib.  3.  c.  18.  de  ^neatig.    Ut  impia  cre- 

ialitate  qola  l«ditur,  aic  et  levari  eundem  credlbile  eat, 
aiaiue  obaenratnm.  *  JSgri  pereuasio  et  fiducia, 

•caai  art!  et  cooailio  et  mediciuB  prcferenda.  Avicen. 


7  Flares  aanat  in  qaem  plnrea  eopfidant.  lib.  de  aapW 
entia.  •Marcelius  Ficinus,  1.  IS.  c.  18.  de  theolog. 
Platonica.  Imaglnatio  est  unquam  Proteus  vel  Cha- 
meleon, corpus  proprium  et  alien  urn  nonnunqnam 
afficiens.  •Cur  oscUantes  oscltent,   Wienit. 

ioT.  W.Jesuit. 
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eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  five  in  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to 
aure  and  pain,  Plato  to  love  and  hatred,  "  Vives  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is^ 
sent,  and  then  we  absolutely  joyand  love ;  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and^ 
ibr  it  If  evil,  we  absolute  hate  it ;  if  present,  it  is  by  sorrow ;  if  to  come  fear, 
four  passions  "Bernard  compares  ^  to  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  by  which  we  are 
ried  in  this  world."  All  other  passions  are  subordinate  unto  these  four,  or  su 
some  will :  love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sorrow,  fear ;  the  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  ei 
tion,  pride,  jealousy,  anxiety,  mercy,  shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avi 
&C.,  are  reducible  unto  ^^e  first ;  and  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  ^  consume 
spirits,  and  melancholy  is  especially  caused  by  tliem.  Scmie  few  discreet  men 
are,  that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  afiections,  by  reli 
philosophy,  tmd  such  divine  precepts,  of  meekness,  patience,  and  the  like;  but 
part  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  ignorance,  they  sufier  themi 
wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  far  from  repressing  rebellious  inclinations, 
they  give  all  encouragement  unto  them,  leaving  Uie  reins,  and  using  all  provocate 
to  further  them :  bad  by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  "^  custom,  education,  ai 
perverse  will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  imbridled  afiectk 
will  transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self-will,  than  out  of  reason. 
iumaxvohuiioj^  as  Melancthon  calls  it,  malum  facU :  this  stubborn  will  of  ours 
verts  judgment,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ought  to  be  done,  and 
will  not  do  it  Mancipia  guloy  slaves  to  their  several  lusts  and  appetite,  they  jn^ 
cipitate  and  plunge  **  themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  blinded  with  lust,  blinde^ 
with  ambition ;  ^^  They  seek  that  at  God's  hands  which  they  may  give  unto  thej^ 
selves,  if  they  could  but  refrain  from  those  cares  and  perturbations,  wherewith  the} 
continually  macerate  their  minds."  But  giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fe&r^ 
grief,  shame,  revenge,  hatred,  malice,  &c.,  £ey  are  torn  in  pieces,  as  Actaeon  w^ 
with  his  dogs,  and  "crucify  their  own  souls. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Sorrow  a  Cause  of  Melandwly. 

Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor,]  Is  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much  toraieni 
the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (for  1  will  briefly  speak  of  them  all,  and  in  their 
order,)  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite,  may  justly  be  challenged  by  sorrow. 
An  inseparable  companion,  '^^The  mother  and  daughter  of  melancholy,  her  epitome, 
symptom,  and  chief  cause :"  as  Hippocrates  hath  it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tmd 
in  a  ring,  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and  symptom  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symp- 
tom shall  be  shown  in  its  place.  That  it  is  a  cause  all  the  world  acknowledgeih. 
Dolor  norumllU  insanuB  causa  fuU^  et  aliorum  morborum  insanahiliumj  saith  Plutarch 
to  Apollonius ;  a  cause  of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases,  a  sole  cause  cf 
this  mischief,  '^Lemnius  calls  it  So  doth  Rhasis,  cont.  /.  I.  tract.  9.  Guinerius. 
Tract,  15.  c.  5.  And  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  "'Foelix  Plater  ob- 
serves, and  as  in  "Cebes'  table,  may  well  be  coupled  with  it  ''Chrysostom,  in  his 
seventeenth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  ^  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soul,  a  most 
inexplicable  grief,  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and  gnawing  the  very 
heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound  darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a 
tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than  any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no 
end.    It  crucifies  woree  than  any  tyrant ;  no  torture,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punish* 


»  3.  de  Aniina.  n  g^r.  S9.  He  qaatuor  piMiones 
•oat  unquam  rote  In  curni,quibu  ▼ebbnur  hoc  mundo. 
>*Hariim  quippe  immoderatione,  iplrltua  marceacunt. 
Fernel.  1. 1.  Path.  e.  18.  i«  Mala  consuetudine  depra- 
vatur  insenfam  ne  bene  (kclat.  Proaper  Calenua,  1.  de 
atra  bile.  Plara  fkciunt  homines  ^consnetudtne  qnam 
^  raiione.  A  teneito  asaueicere  maltum  eat.'  Video 
meliofa  proboqae  deteriora  seqvor.  Ovid.  >*Nemo 
leditar  nial  k  leipao.  m  Molii  se  In  inqaietodinem 

Ceclpitant  ambitione  et  cnplditatibus  ezcecatl,  non 
telllfunt  i«  lllud  &  dila  petere,  quod  aibl  fpaia  il  ve- 
Unt  prealajre  poeaint,  si  curia  et  perturbationibna,  qui- 
bna  aaaidue  le  macerant,  imperare  Tellent.  "  Tanto 
studio  mlseriarum  causae,  et  alimenta  doiomni  oucri- 
mos,  vitamque  aecns  felkisalmam,  tristem  et  misera- 
bUem  effldmus.  Petrarch,  prcfat.  de  Remedila,  Ike. 
»  TlAJor  et  iMBstitia,  ai  din  peraeYertnt,  eawa  et  io- 


boles  atrl  hvmoris  aunt,  et  in  circulnm  ae  procreasL 
Hip.  Aphoris.  tS.  I.  0.  Idem  Montaltus,  rap.  19.  Vk* 
torina  PaTentlnua,  pract.  imaf .  »  Multi  ex  mvrorr 
et  mettt  hue  delapsi  sunt.  Lemn.,  lib.  1.  cap.  16- 
»  M ulu  cura  et  triatllia  fbciunt  accedere  melaaclM>' 
liam  (cap.  3.  de  mentis  alien.)  si  altaa  radices  a^tai,  in 
Teram  fixamque  defenerat  melancholiam  et  In  iesf^ 
rationem  dealnlu  ti  llle  loctus,  ejus  verb  somr 

desperatio  simul  ponitur.  *>Animarum  crudele 

toruentnm,  dolor  Inexpllcabllla,  tinea  non  soinn  oca. 
sed  corda  pertingens,  perpetuus  earnlfex,  vires  anuoc 
consumens,  Jngls  nox,  et  tenebne  proAinde,  teropecu« 
et  turbo  et  febris  non  apparens,  omni  l^ne  vslidtaa 
incendens;  lonfior,  et  pngne  finem  non  baben*—- - 
Crucem  circumfert  dolor*  ftciemqaa  omni  tjrraaao 
crudeliorem  pre  ae  fert. 


Sorrow  hath  to  detpoU'd  me  of  til 

Thou  couldst  not  ray  this  wai  my  Blnor's  fkco. 

Like  a  foul  Gorgon,"  Ike. 


l^fem.  3.  Subs.  5.]  Fear^  a  Cause.  IBS 

.nent  is  like  unto  it.  ^is  the  eagle  without  question  which  the  poefs  feigned  to  gnaw 
■"Prometheus'  heart,  and  "  no  heaviness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart,'' 
Eccles.  xzv.  15, 16.  ^^  Every  perturbation  is  a  misery,  but  grief  a  c^uel  torment," 
a  domineering  passion :  as  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferior 
magistracies  ceased ;  when  grief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  ^  It  dries  up  the 
bones,"  saith  Solomon,  ch.  17.  Pro.,  ^  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  pale,  and  lean,  fur- 
row-faced, to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  shrivelled  cheeks,  dry  bodies,  and 
quite  perverts  their  temperature  that  are  misafiected  with  it  As  Eleonara,  that  exiled 
mournful  duchess  (in  our  *  English  Ovid),  laments  to  her  noble  husband  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester, 

*'  Sawett  thou  thoee  eyei  in  whose  iweet  cbeerfhl  look 
Duke  Humphrey  once  each  Joy  and  pleasure  took, 

"^^it  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  takes  away  stomach,  colour,  and 
sleep,  thickens  the  blood,  '^(Femelius,  L  I,  c.  IS.  de  morh,  causis^)  contaminates  the 
spirits."  "(Piso.)    Overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the  good  estate  of  body 
and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out,  howl  and  roar  for  veiy 
anguish  of  their  souls.    David  confessed  as  much,  Paalm  xxxviii.  8,  ^  I  have  roared 
for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart"   And  Psalm  cxix.  4,  part  4  v.   ^  My  soul 
melteth  away  for  very  heaviness,"  v.  38.  ''  I  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoke."    An- 
tiochus  complained  that  he  could  not  sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief, 
"Christ  himself,  Vir  dohrum^  out  of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood, 
Mark  xiv.  ^  His  soul  was  heavy  to  the  death,  and  no  sorow  was  like  unto  his." 
Crato,  cansil.  21.  7.  2,  gives  instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of 
"^  grief ;  and  Montanus,  consil,  30,  in  a  noble  matron,  ^^^  that  had  no  other  cause  of 
this  mischief."    I.  S^D.  in  Hildesheim,  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his  that  was  much 
troubled  with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years,  ''but  ailerwards,  by  a  little  occasion 
of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former  fits,  and  was  tormented  as  before."    Examples  are 
common,  how  it  causeth    melancholy,  "desperation,  and  sometimes  death  itself; 
for  TEccles.  xxxviii.  15,)  ^Of   heaviness  comes  death;  worldly  sorrow  causeth 
deatn."  2  Cor.  vii.  10,  Psalm  xxxi.  10,  ^My  life  is  wasted  with  heavinessf^d  my 
years  with  mourning."    Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be  turned  to  a  dogf^Niobe  into 
a  stone?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless  and  stupid.    Severiis  the  Emperor" 
died  for  grief;  and  how  "many  myriads  besides  ?     Tanla  illi  est  feritas^  tarda  est 
insania  luctus^    Melancthon  gives  a  reason  of  it,  "^  the  gathering  of  much  melan- 
choly blood  about  the  heart,  which  collection  extinguisheth  the  eood  spirits,  or  at 
least  dulleth  them,  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away,  with 
great  pain ;  and  the  black  blood  drawn  from  Uie  spleen,  and  diffused  under  the  ribs, 
on  the  lefl  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions,  which  happen 
to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow/*' 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear^  a  Cause. 

Cousiif  gcrman  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister,  Jidus  Achates^  and  continual 
companion,  an  assistant  arM  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this  mischief;  a  cause 
and  symptom  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  "Virgil  of  the  Harpies,  I  may  justly  say 
of  them  both, 

**  Trlsthie  baud  fllis  nonstrum,  nee  sievior  ulla     I  **  A  sadder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 
I    Peslifl  et  Ira  Deum  %\jffiB  sese  eziullt  undis."  |    Or  vengeance  of  the  gods,  ne'er  came  flrom  Styx  or  Hell.*' 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worehipped  heretofore  as  a  god  by  the  lAcedaemo- 
nians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  "  afifections,  and  so  was  sorrow  amongst 


»  Nat.  Comee  Mytbol*  I.  4.  e.  e.  MTully  S.  Tose. 
omnia  pertnrbatio  *aUeria  et  camiflcina  est  dolor. 
9*  M .  Drayton  in  hir  Her.  ep.  »  Crato  consil.  SI. 

lib.  S.  UMMtltla  un^versum  Infrigidat  corpus,  calorem 
innatam  extingait  appetltum  destralt.  tr  cor  re- 

frif  erat  tristltia,  sviritus  exsiccat,  Innatumque  calorem 
obnilt,  vlgiliss  inlucu,  concoctionem  laberftcut,  san- 
gainem  iiicrasaa«  ezageratque  melancholfcum  auc- 
cum.  fi»Mritaaet  sanguis  hoc  coniaminatur. 

pioo.  *M;fc.  vi.  16.  11.  »  Mcrore  maceror, 

narceeco  et  cnseaesco  miser,  otsa  atque  pellis  sum 


priora  symptomata  ineidlt.  ■  Vlves,  S.  de  animtt 

c.  de  nuerore.  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  xHerodlan.  1.  S. 

fluerore  magls  quem  morbo  consumptus  est.  **  Botb- 
wellios  atribilarius  obiit  Brixarrus  Genuensis  hist  k,t, 
«So  great  is  the  fierceness  and  madness  of  melan- 
choly. "  MoBstiiia  cor  quasi  percusium  eonstringl- 
tnr,  tremit  et  languescit  cum  acri  sensu  doloris.  In 
tristltia  cor  fbgiens  attrahit  ex  Splene  lentum  huroo. 
rem  melancb(rficum,  qui  efHisus  sub  costis  in  sinistro 
latere  hypocondrlacos  flatus  faclt,  quod  scpe  accidie 
lis  qui  dlntnma  eura  et  montitia  conflictantur.  Me- 
mlaerr  ••■»-.     isiAyt.  *>  Malum  Inceptum  I  lanctbon.  >Lib.  S.  £n.  4.  •Etmetumideo 

et  •''  *  Hlldesbeim,  spicel.  1 1  deam  saeramnt  ot  bonam  men(em  eosce^eret.  VtnOi 

is  limi  posua  aecedente,  in  I  Lactantins,  Aug. 


IM 


Cautei  of  Mehmeholy. 


[Patt  l.Sec.1 


llie  Test,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea,  they  stood  in  snch  awe  of  Ihem,  » 
Anstin,  de  CiviiaL  Dei,  Uh,  4.  cap.  8,  noteth  out  of  Varro,  fear  was  conunonly 
^adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lion's  head ;  and  as  Macrobius  records, 
Z.  10.  Saiumalimn ;  ^'^  In  the  cidends  of  January,  Angerona  had  her  holy  day,  to 
whom  in  the  temple  of  Yolupia,  or  goddess  of  pleasure,  their  augurs  and  bishops  did 
yearly  sacrifice ;  that,  being  propitious  to  them,  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish, 
and  vexation  of  the  mind  for  that  year  foUowing."  Many  lamentable  dSects  this 
fear  causeth  in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pcde,  tremble,  sweat,  ^'it  makes  sudden  cold  and 
heat  to  come  over  all  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  &c.  It  amazeth 
many  men  that  are  to  speak,  or  show  themselves  in  public  assemblies,  or  before 
some  great  personages,  as  Tully  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech ;  and  Demosthenes,  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before 
Philippus.  It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Tragosdus,  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
rest  of  the  Gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to  use 
Mercury's  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amassed  and  astonished  with  fear, 
they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  ^  what  they  do,  and  that  which  is 
worst,  it  tortures  them  many  days  before  with  continual  aflSrights  and  suspicion.  It 
hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their  hearts  ache,  sad  and  heavy. 
They  that  live  in  fear  are  never  friee,  ^resolute,  secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual 
pain :  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  J^Tulla  est  miseria  major  quam  metus,  no  greater 
misenr,  no  rack,  nor  torture  like  unto  it,  ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they 
are  childishly  drooping  without  reason,  without  judgment,  ^^  especially  if  some 
terrible  object  be  offered,"  as  Plutarch  hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  mad* 
oess,  and  aknost  all  manner  of  diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my 
^digression  of  the  force  of  imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section 
of  ^^  terrors.  Fear  makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to 
come  to  us,  as  ^  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch,  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasy  more 
than  all  other  afiections,  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men, 
as  ^Lavater  saith,  Qua  tnetuutU,  Jingunt ;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and  feign 
unto  themselves ;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  hags,  devils,  and  many  times  become 
melancholy  thereby.  Cardan,  sitbtil.  lib,  18,  hath  an  example  of  such  an  one,  so 
caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life  after.  Augustus  Caesar 
durst  not  sit  in  the  dark,  nisi  aliqwo  assidenU,  saith  ^Suetonius,  ^unqptam  ienehris 
evigilavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women  and  children  will  conceive  unto  them- 
selves, if  they  go  over  a  cjiurch-yard  in  the  night,  lie,  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room, 
how  ikey  sweat  and  tremble  on  a  sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future 
events,  foreknowledge  of  their  fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus  the  Elmperor,  Adrian 
and  Domitian,  Q^od  sciret  ultimum  vitcp.  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  soUeitus,  much 
tortured  in  mind  because  he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  opportunely  in  another  place.*'  Anxiety,  mercy,  pity,  indignation,  kc^ 
and  such  fearful  branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I  volun- 
tarily omit;  read  more  of  them  in  '^Carolus  Pascalius,  "Dandinus,  &c 

« 

ScBSECT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions  and  bitter  pangs.  Oh  pudorem 
et  dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorum  commisswn  scspe  moventur  generosi  animi  (Foelis 
Plater,  lib,  3.  de  alienat  mentis!)  Generous  minds  are  often  moved  with  shame,  to 
despair  for  some  public  disgrace.  And  he,  saith  Philo,  lib.  2.  de  provid.  dei,  **"  that 
subjects  himself  to  fear,  grief,  ambition,  shame,  is  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable, 


«Liliui  Girftld.  flyntag.  1.  de  dlis  mlscellanils/ 
^  Calendls  Jan.  ftrls  lunt  dirn  Angerons,  cul  pon- 
tiSces  In  saeello  Voluple  sacra  fkclunt,  quod  angores 
ti  animI  solfcltudlnes  propltiata  propellat.  *  Ti- 

mor indttcit  friguf,  cordis  palpltatlonem,  tocIs  defec- 
tnm  atqne  pallorem.  Arrippa,  lib.  1.  cap.  63.  Timidi 
temper  ipiritus  habent  mgidos.  Mont.  ^Effusag 

cernena  f^sgientes  agmine  turmaa ;  -  quia  nea  nunc 
InSat  cornuaFannua  aiti    Alciat.  ^Metua  non 

•olum  memoriara  conatemat,  aed  et  inatitutum  animi 
omae  et  landabDem  conatum  impedit.    Thacididei. 


«>Lib.  de  fortitndine  etvirtnte  Aleiandrl,  nbi  prop* 
res  adftiit  terrlbilia.  «Bect.  S.  Mem.  1  Subs.  t. 

Insect.  S.  Memb.  4.  Saba.  3.  « Subtil.  IS.  lib. 

timor  attrahit  ad  se  Demonaa,  timor  et  error  moltvai 
In  bominibua  posaunt.  «*  Lib.  9l  Spectrla  c«.  3< 

fortea  rar6  apectra  vident,  quia  minus  timeat  *  VHa 
ejus.  ^  Sect.  S.  Memb.  4.  Suba.  7.  *  De  riru 

et  Thiia.  "Com.  In  Ariat.  de  Aniiaa.  MQai 

mentem  anbjecit  timoria  dominationl,  cupldltatia,  do> 
loria,  ambitionis,  pudoria,  feliz  non  eel*  ted  ovntno 
miaer,  asaidoia  Itboriua  torquetur  et  miaerlA.  _ 


Mem.  3.  Sobs.  6.] 


Skame  and  Disgraeey  Causes. 


Itt 


tortured  with  continual  labour,  care,  and  misezy.^'  It  is  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any 
of  the  rest :  "^  Many  men  neglect  the  tumults  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory, 
and  yet  they  are  afraid  of  in&ny,  repulse,  disgrace,  ( TuL  offie.  Z.  1,)  they  can  se- 
verely contemn  pleasure,  bear  grief  indifferently,  but  they  are  quite  ^battered  and 
broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy :"  {siqiadem  vita  et  fama  pari  passu  ambuUaU) 
and  are  so  delected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a  box  on  the  ear 
by  their  inferior,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the  field,  to  be  out  in  a 
speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.  that  they  dare  not  come  abroad 
all  their  lives  afler,  but  melancholize  in  corners,  and  keep  in  holes.  The  most 
generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it ;  Spiritus  altos  frangit  et  generosos :  Hiero- 
nymus.  ^stotle,  because  he  could  not  understand  the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief 
and  shame  drowned  himself:  CceHus  Rodiginus  antiquar,  lee.  lib.  29.  cap.  8.  Home" 
rus  pudore  consumptuSy  was  swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame  "^because 
he  could  not  unfold  the  fisherman's  riddle."  Sophocles  killed  himself,  "^  for  that  a 
tragedy  of  his  was  hissed  off  the  stage :"  Valer.  max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.  Lucretia 
stabbed  herself,  and  so  did  **  Cleopatra,  ^^  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a 
triumph,  to  avoid  the  infamy .''  Antonius  the  Roman,  ^^  afler  he  was  overcome  of 
his  enemy,  for  three  days'  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstaining 
from  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra  heraelf)  and  aflerwards  for  veiy  shame  butchered 
himself,"  Plutarch,' t>i/a  ejus.  "  Apollonius  Rhodius  •'wilfully  banished  himself, 
forsaking  his  country,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  because  he  was  out  in  reciting  his 
poems,"  Plinius,  lib.  7.  cap.  23.  Ajax  ran  mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to 
Ulysses.  In  China  'tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  excluded  in  those  famous 
trials  of  theirs,  or  should  take  degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their  wits,  ^Mat 
Riccius  expedit.  ad  SinaSj  Z.  3.  c.  9.  Hostratus  the  friar  took  that  book  which 
Reuclin  had  writ  against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscurorum  virorum^  so  to 
heart,  that  for  shame  and  grief  he  made  away  with  himself,  ^Jovius  in  elogiis,  A 
grave  and  learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one 
day  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a  lax  or  loose- 
ness, and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next  ditch ;  but  being  ^surprised  at 
unawares,  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his  parish  wandering  that  way,  was  so  abashed, 
that  he  did  never  afler  show  his  head  in  public,  or  come  into  the  pulpit,  but  pined 
away  with  melancholy :  (Pet.  Forestus  med.  observat.  lilf.  10.  observat.  12.)  So 
shame  amongst  other  passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues,  that  will  *JVu7?d 
paJhscere  culpd^  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  disgrace  to  heart,  laugh 
at  all ;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict  rogues,  thieves,  traitors, 
lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  pointed  at,  hissed,  reviled,  and  derided 
with  ^Ballio  the  Bawd  in  Flautus,  they  rejoice  at  it,  Cantores  probos ;  ^^babe  and 
Bombax,"  what  care  they  ?    We  have  too  many  such  in  our  times, 

**  Ezclamat  Melicerta  perisse 

■Frcntem  de  rebuf."" 


Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  grace,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  reputation, 
will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had  rather  rive 
myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  su w  the  least  defamation  of  honour,  or  blot 
in  his  good  name.  And  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it,  as  a  nightingale.  Que  ccn^ 
tando  victa  fnoritur^  (saith  ^Mizaldus,)  dies  for  shame  if  another  bird  sing  better,  he 
languisheth  and  pinetn  away  in  the  anguish^of  his  spirit 


**  Multf  eoDtemnnnt  mandi  itrepUnin,  reputant  pro 
Bihilo  glortem,  §e6  timent  infamiam,  ofTenaionem,  re- 
pabam.  Vohiptatem  aeveriiiiinid  conteronunt,  in  do- 
lore  tQBt  molliorea,  glnrfam  negligunt,  firanguntur 
lafaoila.  *"  GraTiua  conturoellaxn  feriiDua  quam 

detrimeBtw&,  nl  abjecto  nlmia  animo  sfanua.   Plat.  In 
Timet.  "  Quod  piacatorifl  enigma  solvere  non 

po<set.  "*  Ob  Tragcediara  exploiam*  mortem  fibi 

gtadio  eonciTit.  **Cum  vidit  in  triumphum  m 

serrarl,  eanaa  ejoa  ignominiR  vitande  mortem  sibi 
concivit.  Plut.  «*  Bello  vietus,  per  tres  dies  sedit 

in  prora  naTla,  abatinens  ab  omni  conaortio,  etiaro 
Cl«opatis,  poatea  le  interfeclt.  "i  Cum  male  re- 

ehaaset  Arf  onanttea,  ob  padorem  exnlavlt.  ^  Qui- 
dam  prw  Terecandia  aiunil  et  dolore  In  inaaniam  inci- 
daat,  eo  quod  a  Uteratorum  gradu  in  examine  exela- 


duntur.  *  Hofltratoi  cneullatUB  adeo  graviter  ob 

Reuclini  llbrum,  qai  inafcribitur,  Epistolc  obacuromm 
▼irorum*  dolore  simul  et  pudore  fauciatna,  at  aelpaam 
fnterfecerit.  **  Propter  raborem  confusoa,  itatim 

cepit  delirare.  See.  ob  laaplrionem,  quod  vili  Ulom 
crimine  accusarent.  MHorat.  *  Pa.  Impadice. 
0.  Iia  est.  Ps.  sceleste.  B.  dicis  vera  Pa.  Verbero.  B. 
quippeni  Ps.  ftarcifer.  B.  foctam  optime.  Pa.  aocl 
A^ude.  B.  sunt  mea  ist«c  Ps.  parricida  B.  perge  tn 
Ps.  sacrilege.  B.  Aiteor.  Ps.  perjure  B.  vera  dicls.  Pa. 
peralties  adolescentum  B.  aeerrime.  Pa.  fUr.  B.  babe. 
Ps.  fugitive.  B.  bombax.  Ps.  ftaas  popali.  B.  Planla- 
fflroe.  Ps.  impure  leno,  coenam.  B.  cantores  probog. 
PseudolaSf  act.  1.  Seen.  3.  ^  MelicerU  ezclalma, 

**  all  shame  baa  vanlsbed  fl-om  bnmnn  transactiosi/* 
Persioa.  Sat.  V.  »  Cent.  7.  6  PUnio. 


y 


IM  Ctmu  of  MelancMp.  [Part  1.  See.  2. 

SiTBSKCT.  VII. — Enoy^  Malice^  Hatred^  Causes, 

Entt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain,  and  both,  as  Guianerios,  Trad,  15. 
cwp,  2,  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  Aphorism,  com,  22,  ^^  cause  this  malady  by  them- 
selves, especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to  melancholy.^'  'TIS  Va- 
lescus  de  Tanmta,  and  Fcelix  Platerus'  observation,  ^^Envy  so  gnaws  many  mea^s 
hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melancholy."  And  therefore  belike  Solomon, 
Prov.  xiv.  13,  <4lls  it,  ^  the  rotting  of  the  bones,''  Cyprian,  vulnus  occuUum  ; 

n ^  Siciill  non  invenAre  tynnoi 

Majiu  tormentum" 

The  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment  It  crucifies  their  souls,  withers 
their  bodies,  makes  them  hollow-eyed,  "pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to  behold,  Cyprian, 
ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore.  ^^  As  a  motli  gnaws  a  garment,  so,"  saitb  Chiysostom, 
^ doth  envy  consume  a  man;"  to  be  a  living  anatomy :  a  ^ skeleton,  to  b«  a  lean 
and  ^^pale  carcass,  quickened  with  a  "fiend.  Hall  in  Charact"  for  so  often  as  an 
envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to  be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  j 
in  the  world,  to  get  honours,  ofiices,  or  the  like,  he  repines  and  grieves.  i 

"— *'intabeicitque  Tidendo  , 

fiacceniM  hominttm ■uppliciumqae  ■nnm  est." 

He  tortures  himself  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour,  be  preferred,  commended,  do 
well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  galls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can  come  to 
him  than  to  hear  of  another  man's  well-doing ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his  heart  every  such 
object  He  looks  at  him  as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucian's  rock  of  honour,  with  an 
envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself,  to  do  another  a  mischief:  Atque  cadet  suUto^ 
dum  super  haste  cadat.  As  he  did  in  iE^op,  lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow 
might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man  in  ^Quintilian  that  poisoned  Uie  flowers  in  his 
ganlen^  because  his  neighbour's  bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His 
whole  life  is  sorrow,  and  every  word  he  speaks  a  satire :  nothing  &ts  him  but  other 
men's  ruins.  For  to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  THstUia  de  loms 
alienis,  sorrow  for  other  men's  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come :  ei  gaudium  de 
adversisj  and  "Joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  "which  grieves  at  other  men's 
mischances,  ana  misafiects  the  body  in  another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines  it,  lih,  2. 
de  orlhod,  fid,  Thomas,  2.  2.  qutist,  30.  art,  1.  Aristotle,  I,  2.  Kket,  c,  4.  ei  10. 
Plato  Philebo.  TuUy,  3.  Tusc.  Greg,  JVic.  I,  de  virt,  animc^  e,  12.  Basil,  de  /nti- 
dia,  Pindarus  Od,  1.  ser,  5,  and  we  find  it  true.  'Tis  a  common  disease,  and  almost 
natural  to  us,  as  "'Tacitus  holds,  to  envy  another  man's  prosperity.  And  'ds  in  most 
men  an  incurable  disease.  *'  ^  I  have  read,"  saith  Marcus  Aurelius,  ^  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee  authors ;  I  have  consulted  with  many  wise  men  for  a  remedy  for  envy,  I 
could  find  none,  but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable 
for  ever."  'TIS  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  life,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  ezcnsed. 
*^ Every  other  sin  haUi  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse; 
envy  alone  wants  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  awhile ;  the  gut  may  be  satisfied, 
anger  remits,  hatred  hath  an  end,  envy  never  ceaseth."  Canlan,  lib,  2.  de  sap. 
Divine  and  humane  examples  are  very  familiar;  you  may  nm  and  read  them, as  that 
of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  and  Abel,  angebat  ilium  non  proprium  peccatum,  sedfrairis 
prosperUaSy  saith  Theodoret,  it  was  his  brother's  good  fortune  galled  him.  Rachel 
envied  her  sister,  being  barren.  Gen.  xxx.  Joseph's  brethren  him.  Gen.  xxxvii. 
David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice,  as  he  confesseth,  "Ps.  37.  **  Jeremy  and  "Habbakuk, 

*  If altot  vide  miu  propter  Invidiam  et  odium  lo  |  in  venenum  mella  convertent.  ^  Statnie  cereia 


melancholiam  incidisse :  et  ilioa  potiseimum  quorum 
corpora  ad  Iwdc  apta  lunt.  ^invidia  aflligll  ho- 

mloea  adeo  et  corrodlt,  ut  lii  melancbolici  penitus  Sant. 
91  Bor.  "His  vultua  minaz,  torvui  aspectui,  pallor 
in  facie,  in  labiia  tremor,  itridor  in  dentibus,  &c. 
nut  tinea  corrodit  veetimentum  sic,  invidie  eum 
qui  zelatur  contumlt.  f*  Pallor  in  ore  tedet,  roaciee 
in  corpore  toto.  Nuaqnam  recta  aclet,  llrent  rublgine 
dentea.  ^  Diaboll  ezpresea  Imaffo,  toxicum  cba- 

ritatie,  venenam  amicitic,  abytsus  mentia,  non  eit  eo 
monatroaiua  monstrum,  damnoeius  damnum,  urit,  tor- 
ret,  diacruclat  made  et  squalore  conflcit.  Austin. 
Domin.  primi.  Advent.  ^*  Ovid.  He  pinea  away 

at  the  tight  of  another*!  a ucceaa it  ia  hie  apecial  i  habet,  invidia  nunquaro  quieacit.  '  <•  Urebat 

torture.      "  Peclam.  13.  linivit  floret  maleficia  aaccia ;  aemulatio  propter  atultot .       m  mer.  12. 1.     «  Hab.  1. 


Baailiua  eoa  comparat,  qui  liquefinnt  ad  prvaeoiiana 
aolia,  qua  alU  gaudent  et  ornantur.  If  aacla  alii,  qua 
ulceribua  gaudent,  aniaena  prctereunt  iiatant  ia  ftti- 
die.  n  Miaericordia  etlam  qns  trlatltta  qncdara 

est,  acpe  miaerantis  corpus  male  afllcit  Agrippa.  1. 1. 
cap.  03.  w  Inaitum  mortalibua  a  natnra  receatem 

aliorem  fklicitatem  Kgria  oculia  intueri,  hist.  i.  t. 
Tacit.  *i  Legi  Cbaldieoa,  Gnecos,  Hebreos,  eoa* 

snlui  sapientea  pro  remedio  invidic,  boc  enim  iDveni, 
renunciare  felicitati,  et  perpetub  miser  ease.  »  Omaa 
peccatum  aut  excusationem  secum  habet,  aut  volap- 
tatem,  sola  invidia  utraque  caret,  reliqua  vitia  fiaem 
habent,  ira  defervescit,  gula  satiatur,  odinra  daem 


Man.  3.  Subs.  8.] 


JSimtZatian,  Hatred^  ifc. 
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they  repined  at  others'  good,  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves,  Ps.  75,  ^  firet 
not  thyself,"  Stc.  DomitiBn  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  ^^  that  a  private  man 
should  be  so  much  glorified.  ''Cecinna  was  envied  of  his  fellow-citizens,  because 
he  was  more  richly  adorned.  But  of  all  others,  "^  women  are  most  weak,  ob  puU 
ckrihidinem  inoidcB  sunt  famma  {Musaus)  out  anuU^  out  odUj  nihil  est  tertium 
{CrranaUnsis.)  They  love  or  hate,  no  medium  amongst  them.  Implacabihs  ple^ 
rumque  lasa  mulieres^  Agrippina  like,  ""^  A  woman,  if  she  see  her  neighbour  more 
neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  enraged,  and  like  a  lioness  sets 
upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scofis  at  her,  and  cannot  abide  her ;"  so  the  Roman 
ladies  in  Tacitus  did  at  Solonina,  Cecinna's  wife,  ^^  because  she  had  a  better  horse, 
and  better  furniture,  as  if  she  had  hurt  them  with  it ;  they  were  much  offended.  In 
like  sort  our  gentlewomen  do  at  their  usual  meetings,  one  repines  or  scofis  at 
another's  bravery  and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attic  wench,  was  murdered  of  her 
fellows, ''^because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty,"  Constantine,  Agricult,  Z.  11. 
c.  7.    Every  viUage  will  yield  such  examples. 

SuBSEGT.  VIII. — Emulaiion^  Haired^  FaetUmy  Desire  of  Revenge^  Causes. 

Out  <^  this  root  of  envy  *  spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred,  livor, 
emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are,  serra  anima^  the  saws  of  the 
sovlj  ^ constemaiioms  pleni  ajectus^  affectiona  full  of  desperate  amazement;  or  as 
Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  '^^'a  moth  of  the  soul,  a  consumption,  to  make 
another  man's  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture,  crucify,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat 
his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can  do  such  men  no  good,  they  do  always  grieve, 
sigh,  and  groan,  day  and  night  without  intermission,  their  breast  is  torn  asunder :" 
and  a  little  after,  ^^  Whomsoever  he  is  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may 
avoid  thee,  but  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him  nor  thyself;  wheresoever  thou  art  he  is 
with  thee,  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy  breast,  thy  destruction  is  within  thee,  thou  art 
a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  malicious  and  envious,  and  canst 
not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devil's  overthrow ;"  and  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly 
aflected  with  this  passion,  it  will  be  thine.  Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no 
passion  so  common. 

^  ^      ,       y    t  m       t  ^  ^  potter  emulates  a  potter : 

^  Keei  um^fAtxtt  tuf^u  Memt  nal  rwcfi  rititn.  One  emitb  envies  another : 

K«i  inityyt  ^^S  ^cmi  mj  ttu^oe  «ciJW.  A  befgar  emulates  a  berirar  $ 

A  singing  man  bis  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family  is  full  of  it,  it  takes  hold  almost  of 
all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman,  even  amongst  gossips  it  is  to  be 
seen,  scarce  three  in  a  company  but  there  is  siding,  faction,  emulation,  between  two 
of  them,  some  stmultas^  jar,  private  grudge,  heart-burning  in  the  midst  of  them. 
Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the  country,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or 
linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation  betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some 
quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their  wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some 
contention  about  wealth,  gentry,  precedency,  &c.,  by  means  of  which,  like  the  frog 
in  ''iSsop,  ^  that  would  swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  burst  hereelf  at  last ;" 
they  will  stretch  beyond  their  fortunes,  callings,  and  strive  so  long  that  they  con* 
sume  their  substance  in  law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes, 
to  get  a  few  bombast  titles,  for  atnhitiosd  paupertate  laboramus  omnes^  to  outbrave 
one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodips,  macerate  their  souls,  and  through  conten- 
tions or  mutual  invitations  beggar  themselves.    Scarce  two  great  scholars  in  an  age, 


••Inviflit   piivatl   nomen    supra  principls  aitolli. 
"^ Tacit.  Hist.  lib.  9.  part.  0.  »  Perlturs  dolore  et 

ioTidia,  si  quem  viderint  ornatiorem  se  in  publicum 
prodiisse.  Platina  dial,  amorum.  »  Ant.  Guianerius, 
lib.  1  cap.  8.  Tim.  M.  Aurelii  famJna  vicinam  elegao- 
tios  se  vesUtam  videns,  lecnc  instar  in  virum  insur- 
fit.  Ice.  *^  Quod  insigni  e^uo  et  ostro  veheretur, 

quanqnam  nulUus  cum  injuria,  ornatum  ilium  tan- 
quam  Icsc  f  ravabantur.  *>  Quod  pulchritudine 

cames  excelleret,  puelic  indignate  occiderunt. 
*-  Laid  patet  InYldis  foacundc  perniiies,  et  livor  radix 
emainm  malorum,  fons  cladium,  inde  odium  surgit 
emulstlo  Cyprian,  ser.  9.  de  Llrore.  *■  Valerius, 

1-  3.  cap.  9.  **  Qualla  est  anlmi  tinea,  que  tabes 

pectoris  zelwe  in  altero  vel  alioram  ftellcltatem  suam 


flicere  miseriam,  et  velut  quosdam  pectorl  suo  admo* 
▼ere  carnifices,  cogitationibus  et  sensibus  suis  adhi* 
be  re  tortores,  qui  se  intestinls  cructatibns  lacerent. 
Non  cibus  talibus  Isstus,  non  potus  potest  esse  Jueuiio 
dus  i  suspiratur  semper  et  geroitur,  et.doletur  dies  et 
noctes,  pectus  sine  Intermissione  laceratur.     "*  Quia- 

?[uis  est  Ule  quem  cmularis,  cul  invides  is  te  subter- 
ugere  potest,  ai  tu  non  te  ubicunque  Aigeris  adverBa- 
rius  tuus  tecum  est,  hostis  tuus  semper  in  peetore  too 
est,  pernlcies  inlus  inclusa,  ligatus  es,  victus,  celo  do* 
minante  captlvus:  nee  solatln  tibi  ulla  subvenlunt* 
hinc  diabolus  inter  inltia  sutim  mundi,  et  periit  pri- 
mus, et  perdidit,  Cyprian,  ser.  S.  de  aelo  et  llvore. 
^  Ilesiod  op  dies.  *^  Kama  cuplda  vquandi  boven, 
le  dbtendebat,  &c. 


im 


Camu  cfMthmcUly. 


[Part  1.  See.  S 


bmt  with  bitter  invectiTes  tbey  &11  foul  one  on  the  other,  and  their  adheranta ;  Seotiato, 
Thomiats,  Reala,  Nominals,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Galenista  and  Paroeelsiana,  fiu^,  it 
hokla  in  all  profeasions. 

-  Honest  ^  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings  is  not  to  be  disliked,  His  tngemonm 
easn  as  one  calls  it,  tlie  whetstone  of  wit,  the  niuse  of  wit  and  valour,  and  those 
iioble  Romans  out  of  this  spirit  did  brave  exploits.  There  is  a  modest  ambition,  as 
Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of  Hiltsades ;  Acliilles'  trophies  moved 
Alexander, 

N**  Ambire  Mmper  atulta  coBftdeaibi  ett, 
AttiUire  Dunquam  deiet  arroganiia  csu*' 

Tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself,  neglect, 
refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggardliness,  fear,  bashful* 
ness,  or  otherwise,  to  which  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes,  education,  lie  is  called,  apt, 
fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo  -,  but  when  it  is  immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable 
pain.  What  a  deal  of  money  did  Henry  Vlll.  and  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  spend 
at  that  '"^famous  interview  ?  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave 
other,  spent  themselves,  their  livelihood  and  fortimes,  and  died  beggars  ?  'Adrian 
the  Eknperor  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals;  so  did  Nero.  Tliis 
passion  made  'Dionysius  tlie  tyrant  banisli  Plato  and  Philoxenus  the  poet,  because 
they  did  excel  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he  thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanns, 
confine  Camillus,  munler  Scipio ;  the  Greeks  by  ostracism  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias, 
Alcibiades,  imprison  Theseus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c.  When  Riclianl  f.  and 
Philip  of  France  were  fellow  soldiers  together,  at  the  siege  of  Aeon  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  Richard  had  appro vetl  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  insomuch  that 
all  men^s  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  galled  Philip,  Francum  urtbcd  Regis  victoria^ 
aaith  mine  *  author,  tarn  agre  ferebal  Richardi  gloriam^  ut  carpere  dicla^  calwmiiari 
facia;  that  he  cavilled  at  all  his  proceedings,  and  fell  at  length  to  open  defiance;  he 
could  contain  no  longer,  but  hasting  home,  invaded  his  territories,  and  professed 
open  war.  ^  Hatred  stirs  up  contention,^^  Prov.  x.  12,  and  they  break  out  at  last 
into  immortal  enmity,  into  virulency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage;  ^they 
persecute  each  other,  their  friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts, 
hostile  wars,  scurrile  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fiie,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will 
not  be  reconciled.  Witness  that  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  faction  in  Italy ;  tliat  of  the 
Adumi  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius,andQuintu8Fabius  in  Rome; 
Caesar  and  Pompey ;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France ;  York  and  Lancaster  in 
England :  yea,  this  passion  so  ragetli'  many  times,  that  it  subverts  not  men  only, 
and  families,  but  even  populous  cities.  *  Carthage  and  Corinth  can  witness  as  much, 
nay,  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a  wilderness  by  it.  This  liatred,  malice, 
faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented  first  all  those  racks  and  nvheels,  strappadoes, 
brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  prisons,  inquisitions,  severe  laws  to  macerate  and  torment 
one  another.  How  happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days  and 
sweet  content,  if  we  could  contain  ourselves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries, 
learn  humility,  meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  as  in  ^God^s  word  we  are 
enjoined,  compose  such  final  controversies  amongst  ourselves,  moderate  our  passions 
in  this  kind,  ^  and  think  better  of  othera,^^  as  'Paul  would  have  us,  ^  than  of  our- 
selves :  be  of  like  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not  avenge  ourselves,  but  have 
peace  with  all  men.''  But  being  that  we  are  so  peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and 
proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  malicious  and  envious ;  we  do  invicem  angariare^ 
maul  and  vex  one  another,  torture,  disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  that  gulf 
of  woes  and  cares,  aggravate  our  misery  and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  hell  and 
eternal  damnation. 


ojEmnlatlo  alit  Infenla:  Patercalug  poiter.  Vol. 
•Grotlai.  Epig.  lib.  1.  •«  AmbUlon  alwnya  to  a  fbollsh 
cimfldeiice,  never  a  ilothAil  arronnce.*'  >*>Atino 
1S19.   between   Ardei  and  Qulne.  >  Spartian. 

•  Fluurch.  s  Johannes  Ileraldne,  I.  S.  c.  IS.  de 

betlo  eae.  *  Nulla  dies  tanium  poterlt  lenlre  tit- 

totvm.   JEterna  bella   pace   eublata  fernnt.    Jnrat 
o4lttflii  nee  ante  invlfum  esee  deelnlt,  quam  eiee 


deeilt.  Paterculm,  toI.  1.  •  Ita  mvlt  hcc  ttyfU 

ministra  ut  urbes  enbrertot  aliquando,  deleat  popalof, 
provfnciae  alioqul  Sbrentee  redlgat  In  eotitadlMit 
inortalee  vero  miseroe  in  profunda  miserianim  Telle 
mlserabiiiter  imineri^t.  *  Carthago  cmula  Ro- 

mani  imperii  Ainditus  InterHt.  Salott.  CatU.  ^  Paul, 
3.  Col.  •  Bom.  IS. 


Jhnu  8.  Sttba  0.]  Jhiger,  u  Cami.  10B 

SuBSECT.  IX^ — JSnger^  a  Cause. 

A5GER,  a  periurbfttion,  wliich  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the  body  to 
melancholy,  and  madness  itself:  Ira  furor  hrevis  estj  ^  anger  is  temporaiy  madness ;'' 
and  as  'Piccolomineiis  accounts  it,  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  ^'Areteus 
sets  it  down  for  an  especial  caifse  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep,  1 8.  Z.  1 ,)  of  this  malady.  "  Mag- 
ninus  gires  the  reason,  Ex  frequenli  ira  supra  modum  calefiunl ;  it  overheats  their 
bodies,  and  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks  out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  St  Ambrose. 
Tis  a  Known  saying,  Furor  JU  IcBsa  sapiua  padenlia^  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is, 
if  he  be  often  provoked,  wQl  be  incensed  to  madness;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint : 
and  therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Homily  de  Irdj  calls  it  tenebras  rationU^  morhum 
aninuBj  et  damonem  pessimum;  the  daricening  of  our  understanding,  and  a  bad  angel. 
"Lueian,  in  JIbditalOj  torn,  1,  will  have  this  passion  to  work  this  effect,  especially  in 
old  men  and  women.  ^  Anger  and  calumny  (saith  he)  trouble  them  at  first,  and  after 
a  while  break  out  into  madness :  many  things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they 
love  or  hate  overmuch,  or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry ;  these  things  by  little  and 
Utile  lead  them  on  to  this  malady.^'  From  a  disposition  they  proceed  to  an  habit, 
for  there  Is  no  dtflerence  between  a  mad  man,  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his 
fit;  anger, as  Lactantius  describes  it, L. de  Jrd  Dei^  ad  Donatum^  c.  5,  is  '^sava  aruffd 
tempesias^  &c.,  a  cruel  tempest  of  tiie  mind ;  ^  making  his  eye  sparkle  fire,  and  stare, 
teeth  gnash  in  hb  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face  pale,  or  red,  and  what  more  filthy 
imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ?" 

i4'*0ni  tuiiient  tm,  (^nrescnni  Muigttlne  Tens, 
Lumina  Oorgonlo  neviAs  angue  mlcant." 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the  time,  say 
and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what  not  ?  How  can  a  mad 
man  do  more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  ^Iracundia  rum  sum  apud  me,  I  am  not 
mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate,  continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without 
doubt  they  provoke  madness.  Montanus,  consih  21,  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his 
patient,  he  ascribes  this  for  a  principal  cause :  Irascehatur  levibus  de  causis^  he  was 
easily  moved  to  anger.  Ajax  had  no  other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and  Charles 
the  Sixth,  that  lunatic  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his 
passion,  desire  of  revenge  and  malice,  "incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain,  he  could 
neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  some  days  together,  and  in  the  end,  about  the  calends 
of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horseback,  drawins'  his  ffword,  striking  such 
as  came  near  him  promiscuously,  and  so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life,  JEmi^  lib. 
10.  GaL  hisL  .Xgtsippm  de  exid,  urhis  Keros^  lA.c,  S7,  hath  such  a  story  of  Herod, 
that  out  of  an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  "leaping  out  of  ^is  bed,  he  killed  Jossippus, 
and  played  many  such  bedlam  pranks,  the  whole  court  could  not  rule  him  for  a  long 
time  after :  sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  grieved  for  that  he  had  done, 
Postquam  deferhuU  ira^  by  and  by  outrageous  again.  In  hot  choleric  bodies,  nothing 
so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of  anger,  besides  many  odier  diseases,  as 
Peiesius  observes,  cap,  21. 1. 1.  de  hum.  affect  causis ;  Sanguinem  imminuU^fel  auget: 
and  as  ''Valesius  controverts,  Med.  conlrov,^  lib.  5.  eoniro.  8,  many  times  kills  them 
quite  out  If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable,  '*'^but  it 
ruins  and  subverts  whole  towns, ''cities,  families,  and  kingdoms;^'  •VuZZa  pesHs  hu" 
nano  generi  pJuris  stelity  saith  Seneca,  de  Ird^  lib.  1.  No  plague  hadi  done  mankind 
so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories,  and  you  shall  almost  meet  with  no  other 
subject,  but  what  a  company  *'  of  hare-brains  have  done  in  their  rage.  We  may  do 
trcll  therefore  to  put  this  in  our  procession  amongst  the  rest ;  ^  From  all  blindness 
of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  from  envy,  hatred  and  malice,  anger, 
and  all  such  pestiferous  perturbations,  good  Ix)rd  deliver  us.*^ 


•  Grid.  I.  c.  54.  >*  Ira  et  in  mnror  et  intem  an! mi 
ceastcraatlo  OMtanclwUcof  flicit.  Arttcaa.  Ira  Ibibm- 
4ca  fifiut  iaaaLiiiain.  "  Reg.  aaait.  parte  S.  e.  8.  in 
a^enajo  tnaaaian  inox  doctter  irotua.  "Gillterto 
Co^oato  interprete.  ItfulUa,  et  pnenertim  aenibut  ira 
Inpoteaa  InMiniam  flfcit,  et  importuna  calumnln,  bee 
Initio  pennrbat  an  Imam,  pavlatlm  vergit  ad  intantam. 
'orro  molierum  corpora  multa  infestant,  et  in  hunc 
niHlium  addncant,  pne«lpae  si  que  oderlnt  aut  Invt- 
deaat,  Ike.  bee  yMrtim  in  inaanUm  tandem  evadnnt. 


22  P 


u  Bmm  animi  lempeataa  taiitoa  ezettane.  fiuctve  vC 
atatin  ardeaeant  ocali  oa  tremat*  UMva  titubet,  dentea 
concrapani,  Ike.  >«Ovld.  u  Terence.  i*!!!* 
fenava  Brlunnia  l>acl,  et  in  nltionem  veraaa^  nee 
clbum  cepft,  nee  qoieteaa,  ad  Calendaa  Jnllaa  ISML 
comitea  occidiL  » India natione  ninia  fureae,  ani- 
mlque  Inpoicna,  ezUlii  deledo,  l\ireniem  non  eapic- 
bat  aala,  Ste.  »  An  in  poeait  bominen  interlmcre. 
u  Abemetbj.  »  Aa  Troj,  wmi/m  meaMirem  Junonia  ob 
if  an.  satultommngametpopiilaramconUnatBaUM. 
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CauBes  of  Mtkmeholy. 


[Ptot  l.See.! 


SuBSECT.  X. — DiseotttetUSj  Caresj  Miseriesy  Sfc.  Causes. 

Discontents,  caresi  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is,  that  shall  cause  any 
molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced  to  thu 
head,  (preposterously  placed  here  in  some  men's  judgments  they  may  seem,)  yet  in 
that  Aristotle  in  his  ^  Rhetoric  defines  these  cares,  as  he  doth  envy,  emulation,  &c 
still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this  irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are 
as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptoms  of  this  disease,  producing  the  iD^e  inconveni* 
ences,  and  are  most  part  accompanied  with  anguish  and  pain.  The  common  etymo- 
logy will  evince  it,  Cura  quasi  cor  uroy  DemerUes  cura^  insomnes  curoj  damnosa  euroy 
tristes,  mordaets^  camijicesj  &c.  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  un- 
quiet, pale,  tetric,  miserable,  intolerable  cares,  as  the  poets  "  call  them,  worldly  cares, 
and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands.  "  Galen,  Femelius,  Fceliz  Plater,  Vales- 
cus  de  Taranta,  &c.,  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  contentions,  and 
vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away  sleep,  hinder  coa« 
coction,  diy  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it.  They  are  not  so  many 
in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a  thousand  free  from  them, 
or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ale  deoy 


^**Per  hominum  capita  molliter  ambiilans. 
Planus  pedum  teneras  habena :" 


**  Orer  men^a  beads  walking  aloft. 
With  tender  feet  treading  so  toft,' 


Homer's  Goddess  Ate  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  "rank,  or  plagued 
with  some  miseiy  or  other.  Hyginus,/a5. 220,  to  this  purpose  hath  a  pleasant  tale. 
Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and  taking  up  some  of  the  dirty  slime, 
made  an  image  of  it ;  Jupiter  eftsoons  coming  by,  put  life  to  it,  but  Cura  and  Jupiter 
could  not  agree  what  name  to  give  him,  or  who  should  own  him  -,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Saturn  as  judge ;  he  gave  this  arbitreroent :  his  name  shall  be  Howu)  ah 
humOf  Cura  eum  possideai  quamdiu  vwat.  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives,  Jupi- 
ter his  soul,  and  Tellus  lus  body  when  he  dies.  But  to  leave  tales.  A  general  cause, 
a  continuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident,  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care,  misery; 
were  there  no  other  particular  affliction  (which  whp  is  free  from  ?)  to  molest  a  man 
in  thb  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were  enough  to  macerate,  and 
make  him  weary  of  his  life;  to  think  that  he  can  never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger, 
sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.  For  to  begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  ''Pliny  doth 
elegantly  describe  it,  ^  he  is  bom  naked,  and  falls  "a  whining  at  the  very  firet :  he 
is  swaddled,  and  bound  up  like  a  prisoner,  cannot  help  himself,  and  so  he  continues 
to  his  life's  end.''  Cujusque  fera  pahilum^  saith  "  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold, 
impatient  of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  fortune's  contumelies.  To  a 
naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore  by  shipwreck,  cold  and  com- 
fortless in  an  unknown  land :  ^  no  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself  from  this  com- 
mon misery.  ^  A  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  is  of  short  continuance,  and  full  of 
trouble,"  Job  xiv.  1,  22.  ^  And  while  his  flesh  is  upon  him  he  shall  be  sorrowful, 
and  while  his  soul  is  in  him  it  shall  mourn.  All  his  days  are  sorrow  and  his  travels 
griefs:  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest  in  the  night"  Eccles.  ii.  23,  and  ii.  11.  ^  All 
that  is  in  it  is  sorrow  and  vexation  of  spirit  '*  Ingress,  progress,  reffress,  egress, 
much  alike :  blindness  seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the  miadle,  gnef  in 
the  end,  error  in  all.  What  day  ariseth  to  us  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  ? 
Or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  moming  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been  overcast 
before  the  evening  ?"  One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous,  a  third  odious.  One 
complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of  that  Aliquando  nervij  aliquando  pedes  rcx- 
antj  (Seneca)  nunc  distillaiioy  nunc  epaiis  morhus;  nunc  deestj  nunc  superest  sanguis : 
now  the  head  aches,  then  the  feet,  now  the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Huic  sensus 
exuberaty  sed  est  pudari  degener  sangids^  &c.  He  is  rich,  but  base  bom ;  he  is  noble, 


•  Lib.  %,  Invidia  est  dolor  et  anbitio  est  dolor,  Stt, 
*  Insomnes  Ctaudlanus.  Tristes,  Virg.  Mordaces,  Luc. 
Edaces,  Hor.  moBstc,  araars,  Ovid  dunnosa,  inquiete, 
If  art.  Urentes,  Bodentes.  If  ant.  dee.  **  Galea,  I.  8. 
c.  7.  de  loels  affectis,  bomlnes  sunt  maxime  melancbo- 
lici,  quando  Tifiliis  maltls,  et  solieitudinibos,  et  labo- 
ribas,  et  cnris  Aierint  elrcaniventi.  *Luclan.  Po- 
dag.  ■  Omnia  inperfeeta,  conftisa,  et  perturba- 

UoM  plaui  CardiB.  «Ub.  7.  iiat.  liist.  cap.  L 


bomlnem  nudvm,  et  ad  Tafltiun  edit,  natura.  Flens  ab 
Initio,  devinctns  jacet,  ice.  ^  ma/lm^  x*^  >»V^> 
««i  /kamflcc  h^b^jwomu,  *n»  ^oe  d>3)gM«ir  an»xt^s- 

Svrcfy  af^wnf  iu^ouf,  Lacbrymans  natus  sum,  et 
sehrymans  morior,  4fce.  "Ad  Marinom.  "Boe- 
thlus.  *>  Inltlum  cccitas  progressum  Itibor,  exitnm 
dolor,  error  omnia :  quem  tranqullluro  queso,  qneia 
noB  laborlosum  aut  anxltim  diem  eg Unttsl  Fetrarcb 


M«n.  S.  Subs.  10.] 
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but  poor;  a  third  hath  meana,  but  he  wanta  health  peradventme)  or  wit  to  manage 
hia  estate;  children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  &c.    JYemo  facile  cum  candiiiane  sud 
concardatj  no  inan  is  pleased  with  his  fortune,  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  fiuniUarly  mixed 
with  a  dram  of  content,  little  or  no  joy,  little  coxnfort,  but  ''everywhere  danger,  con- 
tention, anxiety,  in  all  places :  go  where  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  find  discontents, 
cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incumbrances,  exclamations :  ^  If  thou 
look  into  the  market,  there  (saith  "Chrysostom)  is  bmwling  and  contention ;  if  to 
the  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery,  &c. ;  if  to  a  private  man's  house,  there's  cark 
and  care,  heaviness,"  Slc    As  he  said  of  old,  '^JVtZ  honUne  in  terrd  spirat  miserum 
magis  ahndf   No  creature  so  misemble  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  '^in  mise- 
ries of  body,  in  miseries  of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries 
awake,  in  miseries  wheresoever  he  turns,''  as  Bernard  found,  ^Dmqmd  tenUUio  est  vita 
htmana  super  terramf   A  mere  temptation  is  our  life,  (Austin,  confess,  lib.  10.  cap, 
28,)  catena  perpthufwn  nudomm^  et  quis^potest  mok^ias  et  dijlcuuates  pati  f  Who 
can  endure  Uie  miseries  of  it  ?  ''^  In  prosperity  we  are  insolent  apd  intolerable,  de» 
jected  in  adversity,. in  all  fortunes  foolish  a^d  miserable.   ''In  adversity  I  wish  for 
prosperity,  and  in  prosperity  I  am  afraid  of  adversity.    What  mediocrity  may  be 
found?  Where  is  no  temptation?  What  condition  of  life  is  free?  "Wisdom hath 
labour  annexed  to  it,  glory,  envy ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  plea- 
sure  and  diseases,  rest  and  beggary,  go  together :  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom  (as 
the  Piatonista  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life  for  some  precedent  sins."  Or  that,  as 
*  Pliny  complains,  ^Nature  nny  be  rather  accounted  a  step^mother,  than  a  mother 
unto  us,  all  things  considered :  no  creature's  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of  fear,  so  mad,  so 
furious ;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs,  c^vetousness,  ambition, 
superstition."   Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein  Siere  is  nought  to  be  expected 
bat  tempestuous  storms  and  troublesome  waves,  and  those  infinite, 

***TftntiiBi  malornm  pelasut  uplcio, 
Ut  non  sU  iads  eaaundi  copk," 

no  halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with  his  pre- 
sent estate ;  but  as  Boethius  infers,  **  There  is  something  in  every  one  of  us  which 
before  trial  we  seek,  and  having  tried  abhor :  ^  we  earnestly  wish,  and  eagerly  covet, 
and  are  efitsoons  weary  of  it"  Thus  between  hope  and  fear,  suspicions,  angers^ 
^ Inter  spemque  metumque^  timares  inUr  et  tros,  betwixt  fidling  in,  falling  out,  &.C.,  we 
bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool  out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent^ 
tumultuous,  melancholy,  miserable  life ;  insomuch,  that  if  we  could  foretell  what  was 
to  come,  and  it  put  to  our  choice,  we  §hould  rather  refuse  than  accept  of  this  painAd 
life.  In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errors,  a  desert,  a  wilder- 
ness, a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters.  Sic,  full  of  filmy  puddles,  horrid  rocks,  precipi* 
tioms,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wherein  infirmities  and  calamities  over- 
take, and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea  waves ;  and  if  we  scape  ScyUa,  we  &11  foul 
on  Charybdis,  and  so  in  perpetual  fear,  labour,  anguish,  we  run  from  one  plague,  one 
mischief,  one  burden  to  another,  duram  servientes  scrvUutemj  and  you  may  as  soon 
separate  weight  from  lead,  heat  from  fire,  moistness  from  water,  brightness  from  the 
sun,  as  misery,  discontent,  care,  calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities 
are  but.so  many  dwellings  of  human  misery.  ^  In  which  grief  and  sorrow  ^(as  he 
right  well  observes  out  of  Solon)  innumerable  troubles,  labours  oi  mortal  men,  and 
all  mariner  of  vices,  are  included,  as  in  so  many  pens."  Our  villages  are  like  mole- 
hills, and  men  as  so  many  emmets,  busy,  busy  still,  going  to  and  fro,  in  and  out,  and 


"Ubique  perlcvlum,  ubiqoe  dolor,  ubique  naafV«- 
ttoia,  in  hoc  smMtu  qaocunque  me  vertam.  Lipsiut. 
"Hom.  10.  Si  in  foriiin  iverte,  Ibl  riXK,  et  pugna;  et 
in  coriaiB,  tti  fraai,  iidulatio :  ei  in  domnin  priTa. 
ubi,  4e.  **  Homer.  *  Multle  repletur  homo 

feiierUe,  corporia  mlaerite,  animi  miierlie,  dum  dor- 
Aiif  dam  viyiUt,  quocunque  se  vertU.  Lusuaque  re- 
run, tempommque  naacimnr.  "In  blandlente 
fortona  iatolefmndi,  in  calamiMtlbna  iagubrea,  aemper 
itshi  et  mlaeri*  Cardan.  "  Proapera  in  adverala 
defidero,  et  ndveraa  proaperla  tlmeo,  qoia  inter  bsc 
■cdine  lociM»  abl  non  fit  humans  vita  tentatiol 
^  Cardan.  coaeoL  Sapieatic  Labor  annezua,  iloria  in- 
Tidia,  diviiU*  cofv*  aoboll  aolicitado,  voluputi  morbi, 
Qaieti  panpenaa«  nt  qttaal  ikuflBdorum  •ceMrum  caoaa 


naaei  homlnem  poaila  cum  Platoniitii  agnoecere. 
**Lib.  7.  cap.  1.  Non  aatla  eatlmare,  an  metier  parent 
natara  homini,  an  trlstior  noverca  Aierit :  Nnili  frn- 
f  tlior  vita,  pavor,  conlVMio,  rabiea  major,  nni  aAiman* 
tium  ambitio  data,  luetna,  avaritia,  nni  tttperatltlo. 
«  Euripidet.  **  I  perceive  aoch  an  ocean  of  troubles 
before  me,  that  no  means  of  escape  remain."  ^  De 
consol.  i.  S.  Nemo  ftcU*  cum  condltione  sua  concor- 
dat, ineat  sinculla  qnod  imperiU  petant,  experti  liorrv- 
ant  ^  Esse  in  bonore  Juvat,  mox  displlcet.  <*  Bor. 
**  Borrbena  In  6.  Job.  Urbea  et  opplda  nihil  aliud  aunt 
quaro  humanarum  arumnamm  domiciUa  qnibus  luctns 
et  moror,  et  mortaltum  varii  infinitique  laborea,  ei 
omnia  generis  vitia,  quael  septla  induduntv. 


erauing  one  another's  prqjeetSy  as  the  lines  of  sereral  sefr-eaids  ciit  each  odier  in  a 
f^obe  or  map.  ^  Now  Light  and  merry,  hat  ^(as  one  follows  it)  bjF-and-bj  soirowibl 
and  heavy ;  now  hoping,  then  distmstiiig;  now  patient,  to-morrow  exying  out ;  now 
pale,  then  red ;  mnning,  sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,''  &c.  Some  few  amongst 
the  rest,  or  perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  Pallus  Jovis,  in  the  world's  esteem, 
OallinaJiliMs  dlSa^  an  happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidiam  feUxj  because  rich, 
fiur,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;  yet  peradventure  ask  himselff  and  he  will  say, 
that  <^all  others  ^he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy.  A  &ir  shoe,  Hie  tocau  noritt, 
€leganij  as  he  ^said,  $ed  nucis  tt^i  vratj  but  thou  knowest  not  where  it  pinch^h. 
It  is  not  another  man's  opinion  can  make  me  happy:  but  as  ^Seneca  well  hath  it, 
^  He  is  a  miserable  wretch  that  doth  not  account  mmself  happy,  though  he  be  sore- 
eign  lord  of  a  world :  he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what 
aTuleth  it  what  thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thyself  dislike  it  ?"  A  com- 
mon humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  welTof  other  men's  fortunes,  and  dislike  theii 
own :  ^Cui  placet  aUerUta^  sua  mmirum  est  odio  sors;  but  '^quijk  Mecanas^  &c^ 
how  comes  it  to  pass,  what's  the  cause  of  it  ?  Many  men  are  of  such  a  perrene 
nature,  they  are  well  pleased  with  nothing,  (saith  '*  Theodoret,)  ^  neither  with  riches 
nor  poverty,  they  complain  when  they  are  well  and  when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at 
all  fortunes,  prosperity  and  adversity;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren, 
plenty  or  not  plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  with* 
out"  Thb  for  the  most  part  is  the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  disconteiU,  miserable, 
and  most  unhappy,  as  we  think  at  least;  and  show  ms  him  that  is  not  so,  or  that 
ever  was  otherwise.  Qpiintas  MeteUus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  admired  amongst  the 
Romans,  insomuch  that  as  "Paterculus  mentioneth  of  him,  you  can  scarce  find  of 
any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness  to  be  compared  unto  him :  he  had,  in 
a  word.  Bona  onunt,  corporis  etfortaauBj  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune,  so  had 
P.  Mutianus,  '^  Crassus.  Lampsaca,  that  Lacedemonian  lady,  was  such  another  in 
^  Pliny's  conceit,  a  king's  wife,  a  king's  mother,  a  king's  daughter :  and  all  the  world 
esteemed  as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samoa.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socntes, 
Phocion,  Aiistides;  the  Psophidisns  in  particular  of  their  Aglaus,  0mm  vOdfeUxj 
ab  omniperieulo  imnmrns  (which  by  the  way  Pansanias  held  hnpossible ;)  the  Romans 
of  their  **  Oato,  Curiua,  Fahridus,  for  their  composed  fortunes,  and  retired  estates, 
government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the  world :  yet  none  of  all  these  woe 
oMpmj  or  free  ficom  discontent,  neither  Metellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycntes,  for  he  died 
avicdoit  death,  and  so  did  CSato;  and  how  much  evil  dodi  Lactantius  and  Theodoret 
speak  of  Socrates,  a  weak  man,  and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life, 
tat  as  '^he  said,  ^  All  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;"  lame  and  impeifect  Hadst 
tiion  Sampaon's  hair,  Milo's  strength,  Scanderbeg'a  arm,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Absa- 
lom's be«ity,  OcBSUs'  wealth,  Paaetu  ohdum^  Cesar's  valour,  Alexander's  spirit, 
Tnlly's  or  Demos&enes'  eloquence,  Oyges'  ring,  Perseus'  Pegasus,  and  GoigoB^s 
head,  Nestor's  years  to  come,  all  this  woud  not  make  thee  ahs<Mute ;  give  ihee  con- 
teol,  and  true  happiness  in  tins  life,  or  so  continue  it  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  onr 
mirdi,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorrow  and  grie^  or  if  there  be  true  hai^Nness  amongst 
vs,  'tis  but  for  a  time, 

» «*D0tiMt  te  plMaa  ■nliar  ft»raMwa  rapenA  x"     |  *•  A  taudMiM  wonui  wUh  a  Ut^»  tklt** 

n  fidr  morning  turns  to  a  lowering  afternoon.  Brutus  and  Csssius,  once  renowned, 
-both  eminently  happy,  yet  you  shall  scarce  find  two  (saith  Patereulus)  quo&fortuaa 
maturimt  deHitm%  whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror  all  his 
life,  met  with  his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last,  Occurrit  fortlf  qid  mago  forth 
erit.   One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Caesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens,  corona 


«  Nat.  CbTtrcm  4e  lit.  Baro|Mi.  Lstu  mme,  bos  trlt- 
di ;  DQiie  fperant,  psulo  poM  dUlld«Bt  i  pstiena  bodte, 
cru  ejvlaiw ;  naiie  |nll«qa,  rubem,  carrtna,  Mdem, 
davdicans,  trenieiia,  Ike.  •  Sua  eolqae  calamltaf 
meipoa.  «  On.  GnBelam.  «  EptoL  0. 1. 7. 

■iMr  6«t  q«l  M  beatlMimMa  wm  jodleat,  licet  iinpe- 
let  nando  noa  act  beatot,  qal  m  bob  paut:  qaid 
•Bim  raftit  qoalie  Maiaa  taes  ait,  al  tlbl  ▼Melnr  Bia- 
laa.  «Hor.  op.  i.  1. 4.  MUor.  Ser.  t.  Sat.  t. 

•  Lib.  d«  eoiat.  frae.  afect.  cap.  6.  de  proFidoBt. 
Multia  aUUl  placet  aiqae  adeo  at  dlvklaa  daBwaat,  at 
paapertalMBi  de  morui  espoatulant,  bene  Taientea 


graTlter  ibniBt,  atque  at  aeaiel  dkaiB,  alhll  eoe  delec- 
tat,  ike.  •  Vis  ullhia  sentia.  Matte,  ordlala,  hocBi> 
Bam  iBTcalea  eajaa  MlcUatcai  Ibrtaaia  MetaW  ceai- 

Cree,  Vol.  I.  •  P.  Craaaaa  MailaBaa,  qaiaqne 

baiaae  dicltar  renim  boaaram  BMzlma,  qaod  eaaet 
ditlaatmaa,  qaod  eaaat  aobiliaalmoa,  atoqaeclteatoaa, 
Jariacoaaaltlaalaiaa,  Pontlfez  maztaiaa.  MUk.  7. 
Bagte  Slla,  Refto  azor,  Begte  aiater.  «  Qai  nibli 

aaqaam  mall  aat  dixit,  aat  fbelt,  aat  aeamt,  qai  htw 
aemper  feelt,  qaod  alitor  Ibeere  bob  potalh.       ^ 
moB.  Sedea.  1. 11         *Hor.  Ait.  Foot. 
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aurds  icnatn^  crowned,  honoured,  admired;  bj-cmd-by  his  statues  demolished,  he 
hissed  ont,  massacred,  &c.  "Magnus  GonsalTa,  that  iamons  Spaniard,  was  of  the 
prince  snd  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forthwith  confined  and  henished* 
Admirandas  actiones ;  graves  plerunque  sequuntur  inoidi<s^  et  acres  calufmu€B :  'tis 
Polybius  hb  oheervation,  grievous  enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow 
renowned  actions.  One  is  bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar;  sound  to-day,  sick  to-morrow; 
now  in  most  flourishing  estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-«nd-by  deprived  of  his  goods 
by  foreign  enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they  of 
^^  Babl»h  put  under  iron  saws,  and  rnukr  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of  iron,  and 
cast  into  the  tile  kiln,'' 

•**Qiild  iM  fetteem  totiM  Jaettstli  amiel, 
(Ui  ceci4it,  tubili  non  ent  Ule  gradu." 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as  Crcesus,  now 

shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains,  with  Bajazet  the 

Tork,  tnd  a  footstool  with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannising  conqueror  to  trample  on.    So 

many  casualties  there  are,  that  as  S^eca  said  of  a  ci^  consumed  with  fire,  Una  dies 

interest  inier  maximam  cwiiatem  et  nullamj  one  diy  betwixt  a  great  city  and  none :   * 

so  many  grievances  from  outward  accidents,  and  from  ourselves,  our  own  indiscre^ 

tion,  inordinate  appetite,  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.    And  which  is  worse^ 

as  if  discontents  and  miseries  would  not  come  last  enough  upon  us :  homo  homm 

damonj  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gall,  and  vex  one  another  with 

mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries;  preying  upon  and  devouring  as  so  many  ^* ravenous 

birds ;  and  as  jugglers,  panders,  bawds,  cozenii^  one  another ;  or  raging  as  "  wolves, 

tigers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to  torment  one  another ;  men  are  evil,  wicked, 

malicious,  treacherous,  and  ''naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves, 

not  hospitable,  charuable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  countofeit,  dissem* 

blera,  ambidexters,  all  for  theur  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  merciless,  pitiless,  and  to 

benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others.   ^  Praxinoe 

and  Gorgo  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those  costly  sights,  they  then 

cried  bene  est^  and  would  thriist  out  all  &e  rest :  when  they  are  rich  themselves,  in 

honour,  preferred,  fiill,  and  have  even  that  they  would,  they  debar  others  of  those 

pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they  formerly  have  enjoyed.    He  sits  at  table 

in  a  soft  chair  at  ease,  but  he  doth  remember  in  the  mean  time  that  a  tired  waiter 

stands  behind  him,  ^^an  hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full,  he  is  athirst  that  gives 

him  drink  (saith  *^£pictetns)  and  is  silent  whilst  he  speaks  his  pleasure :  pensive, 

sad,  when  he  laughs."    Phno  se  probai  auro :  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusdy 

spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  music,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasure  the  world  can 

afibrd,  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pmes  in  the  street,  wants  clothes 

to  cover  him,  labours  htfd  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for  a  trifle,  fights  poradventure 

from  SUB  to  ann,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  full  of  pain  and  grie^  is  in  great  distress  and 

sorrow  of  heart    He  loathes  and  scorns  his  inferior,  hates  or  emulates  his  equals 

envies  his  superior,  insults  over  all  such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another 

species,  a  demi-god,  not  sul^t  to  any  &11,  or  human  infirmities.    Generally  they 

iove  not^  are  not  beloved  again :  they  tire  out  others'  bodies  with  eontmual  labour^ 

they  themselves  living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi  nati ;  and  are  so  fiur  many 

times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress,  even 

most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom  they  are  by  the 

laws  of  nature  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  they  will  let 

them  caterwaul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before  they  will  any  ways  (though  it  be  in 

their  power)  assist  or  ease :  ^so  unnatural  are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful; 

so  hard-hesurted,  so  churiish,  proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition. 

And  being  so  brutish,  so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible  but 

that  we  should  be  discontent  of  all  sides,  fuU  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufiicient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine  every  con- 


*  Jorius,  vita  eim.     <•)  Ban.  lil.  SI.     «  Boethlus, 
IR*.  1.  Met.  Met.  1.  •>  Omnev  hic  ant  captantar. 

tat  capcant ;  aut  cadavera  que  laeerantur,  aut  corvi 
<l«i  teeeraat.  Petron.  "Homo  omne  raonstrum 

CM,  flle  nam  anaperat  feraa,  Inpotque  et  uraofl  peetore 
o^acnro  tegit.  Hena.  •  Qnod  Paterculas  de  popale 
ftoaaao  donaia  baUo  Piaka  par  ansoa  118^  aut  bal- 


r2 


lum  Inter  eoa,  aat  belli  praparatlo,  aut  lafida  pax, 
idem  ego  de  mundl  accolii.  MTbeoeritaa  Edyll.  15. 
•  Qai  eedel  in  nenra,  non  meminit  flibi  otioao  minia- 
trare  negotlotot,  edenti  eBurienteB.  blbenti  BlUenteg, 
Ste.  «  Quando  In  adolatcentia  ina  ipfl  Tizerin c, 

lantiaa  at  ItberiuB  voluputet  avaf  axpleYaitiit,  lilt 
gnatii  impenvBt  durloraf  conitoantkB  lagaa. 
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dition  and  caUing  apart  Xings,  princes,  monarclu,  and  magistrates  seem  to  be  mo«t 
happy,  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  *find  them  to  be  most  eneombered  with 
cares,  in  perpetnal  fear,  agony,  suspicion,  jealousy :  that,  as  "he  said  of  a  crovn,  if 
they  knew  but  the  discontents  that  accompany  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it 
up.  Quern  ndhi  regem  daUs  (saith  Chrysostom)  non  curis  plenum  f  What  king 
canst  &0U  show  me,  not  full  or  cares  ?  *^  Look  not  on  his  crown,  but  consider 
his  afflictions ;  attend  not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses."  JVUil 
aUud  potestas  culmims^  quam  tempestas  mentis^  bb  Gregory  seconds  him ;  soTereignty 
is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like  they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible  fits :  splen- 
darem  titulo^  cruciatum  animo :  which  made  ^Demosthenes  vow,  si  vel  ad  tribunal 
vel  ad  inleritum  ducerettar :  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be  condemned,  were  put  to  his 
choice,  he  would  be  condemned.  Rich  men  are  in  the  same  predicament;  what 
their  pains  are,  stuUi  nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt :  they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall 
prove  elsewhere,  and  their  wedth  is  brittle,  like  children's  rattles :  they  come  and 

§0,  there  is  no  certainty  in  them :  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly 
epress,  and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.  The  middle  sort  of  men  are  as  so  many 
asses  to  bear  burdens ;  or  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves, 
and  consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury  and  riot,  contention,  emulation. 
&c.    The  poor  J  reserve  for  another  ^' place  and  their  discontents. 

For  particular  professions,  I  hold  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or  security  in 
any ;  on  what  course  will  you  pitch,  how  resolve  ?  to  be  a  divine,  'tis  contemptible 
in  the  world's  esteem;  to  be  a  lawyer,  'tis  to  be  a  wrangler;  to  be  a  physician, 
^ptidet  lotii^f  'tis  loathed ;  a  philosopher,  a  madman ;  an  alchymist,  a  beggar;  a  poet. 
esuritj  an  hungry  jack ;  a  musician,  a  player ;  a  schoolmaster,  a  dmdge ;  an  hus- 
bandman, an  emmet;  a  merchant,  his  gains  are  uncertain;  a  ^mechanician,  base;  a 
chirurgeon,  fulsome ;  a  tradesman,  a  "liar;  a  tailor,  a  thief;  a  serving-man, a  slave: 
a  soldier,  a  butcher ;  a  smith,  or  a  metalman,  the  pot's  never  from  his  nose ;  a  cour- 
tier a  parasite,  as  he  could  find  no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself;  I  can  show  no 
state  of  life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  au  ages ;  children  live  in  a 
perpetual  slavery,  still  under  that  tyrannical  government  of  masters ;  yonng  men. 
and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a  thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery. 
fidsehood,  and  cozenage. 


Tl 


— **lDcedU  per  ignea, 
SvppoaiiM  eineri  doloto," 


.M 


yoo  IneaattoDt  tread 


Ob  flret,  wlUi  AiitiileM  MhM  owrketd.** 

"old  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps  and  convulsions,  si/icemto,  dull  of 
hearing,  weak  sighted,  hoary,  wrinkled,  harah,  so  much  altered  as  that  they  cannot 
know  their  own  fiice  in  a  glaiss,  a  burthen  to  themselves  and  others,  after  70  ycai^ 
^  all  is  sorrow"  (as  David  hath  it),  they  do  not  live  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound 
they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick,  weary  of  their  lives :  ^an  ett  vteere,  sed  vakn  vila. 
One  complains  of  want,  a  second  of  servitude,  "another  of  a  secret  or  incaiable 
disease ;  of  some  deformity  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  ship* 
wreck,  persecution,  imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse, '^contumely,  calumny,  abuse< 
injury,  contempt,  inmtitnde,  unkindness,  scoffi,  flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single 
life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  false  servants,  unhappy  children,  barreimess* 
bao^hment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes  and  ill-success,  &.c 


"  **  TUia  de  fencre  hoc  adeo  taut  nniltm,  loqaacem  m 
Delaaaare  Talent  Fabtam." 


**  Bat,  every  varloDe  Irataaea  to  repeat. 
Would  tire  eveo  Fabioe  of  Inceaeaat  prate 


Talking  Fabius  will  be  tired  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ;  they  are  the  subject 
of  whme  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely  dilated  elsewhere. 
In  the  meantime  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that  generally  they  crucify  the  sool 
of  man,  "attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them,  wither  them,  shrivel  Uiem  up  like  old 
apples,  make  them  as  so  many  anatomies  ^{ossa  atque  pellis  est  iotus^  Ua  euris  fMcti 
they  cause  tempos  fxdum  et  squalidumj  cumbenome  days,  tngraiaque  tempora, 
slow,  dull,  and  heavy  times :  make  us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs,  as  sorrow  did 


•>  Luffubrle  Ate  Ivetaqve  Tero  Regam  tumldaa  obei- 
det  arcee.  Bee  eat  inqaieta  fvliclua  •^Plua  aloee 
gvaro  nelllt  babet.  Non  buml  JaeeBtem  tollcrea. 
Valer.  1.  7.  c.  S.  »Nod  dladena  aspielae.  aed 

▼iUB  afflkilooe  rerertaoii,  non  eatervaa  ■ateUitQai^ 
aed  eararom  mnlUtadiaem.  ^Am  Platareli  ra- 

lataih.      *>  Bact.  1  iMmb.  4.  iubiect.  S.      n  Biereoa 


et  orlna,  medicoram  fereala  iMima.  "  NUi9  !««' 

crantar,  nlei  admodam  mentiendo.  Tall.  OOc   ^*  Ho^- 
1. 1.  od.  1.  »Barua  felU  IdemqiM  aenei.  Seeea 

la  Her.  steo.  ^  Omhto  vgroa,  axalea,  aMadwo^ 

qaoe  neno  audet  foeUcee  dkere.  Card.  lib.  6.  c  ^^  di 
rer.  var.  "  8pret«qiia  injuria  forans.        *  Bor. 

^Attenaant  TifUet  corpve  ntoerabUe  curs.  *Pltsii» 
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in  **Gebes'  table,  and  groan  for  the  very  angoish  of  our  aoub.  Our  hearts  fiiil  us  as 
DaWd's  did,  Psal.  zL  12,  ^  for  innumerable  troubles  that  compassed  him ;''  and  we 
are  readj  to  confess  with  Hezekiah,  Isaiah  Iviii.  17,  ^  behold,  for  felicity  I  had  bitter 
grief  j"  to  weep  with  Henclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our  birth  with  Jeremy,  xx.  14, 
and  our  stars  with  Job :  to  hold  that  axiom  of  Silenns,  "^  better  never  to  have  been 
bora,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  die  quickly :"  or  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the 
world,  as  Timon  did ;  creep  into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites ;  cast  all  into 
the  sea,  as  Crates  Thebanus ;  or  as  Theombrotus  Ambrociato's  400  auditors,  preci- 
pitate ourselves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

SuBSBCT.  XL — dmaqriseible  JlppetiU^  as  Desires,  Amhilion,  Causes, 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope,  mutu- 
ally mixed  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart :  both  good,  as  Austin 
holds,  /.  14.  c.  0.  dt  civ.  Del,  ""^if  they  be  moderate;  both  pernicious  if  they  be 
exorbitant    This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a 
show  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupiscences  most  part  affect  us  with  con- 
tent and  a  pleasing  object,  yet  if  they  be  in  extremes,  they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the 
other  side.    A  true  saying  it  is,  ^  Desire  hath  no  rest ;''  is  infinite  in  itseu*,  endless ; 
and  as  ^one  calls  it,  a  perpetual  rack,  "^  or  horse-mill,  according  to  Austin,  still 
going  round  as  in  a  ring.    They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers, /eZicius  alomos  denur 
vurare  possem,  saith  "  Bernard,  qudm  tnolus  cordis ;  nunc  hac,  nunc  ilia  cogiio,  you 
may  as  well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sim  as  them.    "  ^  It  extends  itself  to  every- 
thing,^' as  Guianerius  will  have  it,  ^  that  is  superfluously  sought  afier :"  or  to  any 
"fervent  desire,  as  Femelius  interprets  it;  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tortures  if 
immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  ^Plater  and  others)  an  especial  cause  of  melancholy. 
Muliuosis  cancupiscentiis  dilamatUur  cogUationesmetBy  "'Austin  confessed,  that  he  was 
torn  a  pieces  with  his  manifold  desires :  and  so  dotli  '*  Bernard  complain,  ^^  that  he 
could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an  hour :  this  I  would  have,  and  that,  and  then 
I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.''    'Tis  a  hard  matter  therefore  to  confine  them,  being 
they  are  so  various  and  many,  impossible  to  apprehend  all.    I  will  only  insist  upon 
Mme  few  of  the  chief,  and  most  noxious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite 
and  desire  of  honour,  which  we  commonly  call  ambition ;  love  of  money,  which  is 
coretousness,  and  that  greedy  desire  of  gain :  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire 
of  vain-glory  or  applause,  love  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women  (which  will  re- 
quire a  just  volume  of  itself),  of  the  oUier  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covetousness,  or  a  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture  of  the 
mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness,  one  "  defines 
it  a  pleasant  poison,  Ambrose,  ^a  canker  of  the  soul,  an  hidden  plague :"  ""Bernard, 
'^  a  secret  poison,  the  fiither  of  livor,  and  mother  of  hypocrisy,  the  moth  of  holiness, 
and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquieting  all  &at  it  takes  hold  of."  ^  Seneca 
calls  it,  rem  soUcUam,  timidam^  vanam,  ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous, 
and  fearful  thing.  For  commonly  they  that,  like  Sysiphus,  roll  this  restless  stone 
of  ambition,  are  in  a  perpetual  agony,  still  ^  perplexed,  semper  tadtit  tritesqtce  recedunt 
(Lucretius),  doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  ofifend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cog- 
ging and  collogueing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleering, 
visiting,  waiting  at  men's  doon,  with  all  a]^bility,  counterfeit  honesty  and  humility.^ 
if  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  "  C3rprian  describes  it)  possess  his 
thirsty  sonl,  OMhitionis  salsugo  ubi  Minilam  anitnam  possidet^  by  hook  and  by  crook 
be  wiU  obtain  it,  ^  and  from  his  hole  he  will  climb  to  all  honoun  and  oflices,  if  it 


»  Dec  que  ertncs  eTetllt,  0100101 .  »  Optlmttoi 

n«i  BMci,  oot  clto  morl.  **  Boos  ti  recuoi  ra- 

Howti  Mqunntur,  n«l«  ■!  exorbiuot.  ^Tho. 

BMvie.  Ptob.  18.       «  Molam  uloariam.        »  Tract. 
^  later,  e.  09.  **  Circa  qoamlibct  rem  nuodl  hcc 

Taavto  fieri  potest,  qoa  ■operSoe  diligatar.    Tract.  15. 
e.17.  ••  Ferveotloa  deeiderlaoi.  *Impriinie 

''M  Appetlta*,  Ac.  8.  de  alleo.  meot.  wCoof. 

i.  c.  tt.  m  Per  dWern  ioca  Tagor,  oallo  temporls 

■oBeMo  qmleooo,  lalte  at  talla  eaie  cupto,  illvd  atqne 
IM  ]iabov«  4r«ldaro.  **  Ambroa.  I.  3.  iiiper  La- 

OB.  cnifo  mmkaam,         ■  Nihil  aolmom  eraclat,  nlliU 


DioleatiAfl  loqnietat,  aecretom  Tlrattpeetlfl  oceolu,  Ste. 
epiat.  IM.  M£p.  88.  « Nihil  infeliciue  hit, 

qoaotaa  lla  timor,  quanta  dobitatlo,  quantue  conatua, 
quanta  folicilodo,  nulla  lllis  &  moleatiia  vacua  bora. 
M  Semper  attonltue,  eemper  pavldna  quid  dicat,  facl- 
atve :  ne  dlapHceat  htimllltatem  almalat,  honeitatem 
raeotitor.  **  Cypr.  Prolog,  ad  ler.  To.  3.  eunctog 

booorat,  unlTeraia  Inclinal,  aubseqoitnr,  obaequitiir, 
fyeqnentat  curlaa,  Tifitat,  optlmatea  ani^exatur,  ap- 
plaudit,  adulator:  per  fta  et  nefaa  A  latebria,  in  om- 
nem  gradun  obt  aditut  pttet  m  Ingerlt,  discorrit. 
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be  possible  for  him  to  get  up,  flattering  one,  bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  neani 
nnessay'd  to  win  all."  "  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  slavishlf  these  kind  of  men  sab- 
ject  themselves,  when  they  are  about  a  suit,  to  ereiy  inferior  person ;  what  paju 
they  will  take,  run,  ride,  cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise^ 
what  labours  undergo,  early  up,  down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  a&Ue  they  ue, 
how  popular  and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  eveiy  man  they  meet; 
with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  themselves  and  their  foitones,  ia 
seeking  that  many  times,  which  they  had  much  bett^  be  without ;  as  "Cyneas  the 
orator  told  Pyrrhus :  with  what  waking  nights,  painful  hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and 
bitterness  of  mind,  irUlbr  spemqtte  tnetumque',  distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  in- 
terim of  their  time.   There  can  be  no  greater  plague  for  the  present   If  they  do  ob- 
tain their  suit,  which  with  such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not 
ISO  freed,  their  anxiety  is  anew  to  begin,  for  they  are  never  satisfied,  nUdl  aUud  am 
imperium  spirant^  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  sovereignty  and  ho- 
nour, like  ^  Lues  Sforsia  that  huffing  Duke  of  Milan,  '^a  man  of  singular  wisdom, 
but  profound  ambition,  bom  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruction  of  Italy,"  though  it 
be  to  their  own  ruin,  and  friends'  undoing,  they  will  contend,  they  may  not  cease, 
but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  so  '  Budsus  com- 
pares them ;  'they  climb  and  climb  sdll,  with  much  labour,  but  never  make  an  end, 
never  at  the  top.   A  knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  viscount, 
and  then  an  earl.  Sec. ;  a  doctor,  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop ;  from  tribune  to  pnetor; 
from  bailifi'to  major;  first  this  office,  and  then  that;  as  Pyrrhus  in  ' Plutarch, ther 
will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africa,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell  with  JEsop's  frog  so 
long,  till  in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down  with  Sganus,  ad  Ctemomas  seaJas^  and 
break  their  own  necks ;  or  as  Evangelus  the  piper  in  Lucian,  that  blew  his  pipe  so 
long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.    If  he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvass,  he  is  in  a 
hell  on  the  other  side ;  so  dejected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretic, 
Turk,  or  traitor  in  an  instant.    Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  rails,  swears,  fights, 
slanders,  detracts,  envies,  murders :  and  for  his  own  part,  si  appeHtum  explere  mm 
potest^  furore  corripitur;  if  he  cannot  satisfy  his  desire  (as  ^Bodine  writes)  he  runs 
mad.    So  that  both  ways,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as  his  ambition  lasts, 
he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent  and  grief  in  the  meantime^ 
*  madness  itself,  or  violent  death  in  the  end.    The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen 
in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes'  courts,  for  a  courtier's  life  (as  Budaeua  describes  it) 
^is  a  *  gallimaufry  of  ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  enrTi 
pride ;  ^  the  court,  a  common  conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers,  politicians,  &c.;^ 
or  as  'Anthony  Perez  will, "  the  suburbs  of  hell  itself."    If  you  will  see  such  dis- 
contented persons,  there  you  shall  likely  find  them.   *And  which  he  observed  of  the 
markets  of  old  Rome, 

''Qui  peijurnm  cotiTenlre  valt  homtnem,  mhco  in  Oomltliiin ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gforkwum,  apud  Clouina  tftcnio  s 
Ditet,  damnosoa  maritot,  sub  Msnic&  qanrito,  tec.'* 

Perjured  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  liara,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  Slc.  keep  their 
several  stations ;  they  do  still,  and  always  did  in  every  coI^monwealth. 


Sub  SECT.  XII.--o»^af7Vfta,  Covetousnessj  a  Cause. 

Plutarch,  in  his  '^book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  more  grievous  than 
those  of  the  soul,  is  of  opinion,  ^^  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of  our  miseries 
in  this  life,  you  shall  find  them  most  part  to  have  had  their  beginning  from  stubborn 
anger,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust  or  inunoderale  aflfectioo* 


MTarliie  cof^t  smbUlo  regem  liwenrire,  ut  Homenie 
Aninemnon«in  querentem  Indacit.  *  Plntmrchat. 
Qain  convivemur,  et  in  otio  noe  oblectemur,  quoniam 
in  prompcu  td  nobif  tit,  &e.  *«JoTlnf  hist.  1.  1. 

vir  singiilarl  prudentia,  ted  firofanda  ambitione,  ad 
ezitium  Italis  natua.  *  Ut  hedera  arbori  adbcret, 

ale  ambitio,  &c.  'Lib.  3.  da  conteniptu  renim 

fortuitarnm.  Magno  eonata  et  impetu  iDOTentor,attper 
eodem  centro  rototit  non  proflciant,  nee  ad  finen  per- 
▼enlant.  •  Viu  Pyrrhi.  *  Ambitio  in  inaa- 

Blam  fkciie  delaMtiir,  si  exeedat.  Patrttina,  1. 4.  tit.  SO. 
de  regie  inatit.  *Lib.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.         •Im- 

prlmia  rero  appeUtus,  aea  concuplecentia  nimia  rei 


alieajns,  honeetie  rel  inlumeatB,  pbantaal&n  Icdaat ; 
unde  nralti  aabitioai,  philauti,  irati,  awl,  ineani,  iu. 
Ftolix  Plater,  I.  8.  da  mentia  alien.  '  Aulka  tiu 

eolluTiea  ambitlonia,  eopidltatia,  almnlatlonia,  impos- 
ture, fraudia,  inTidic,  aaperblB  Titannioa  divenorittM 
aula,  etcommone  «>Bventleuliim  a— eatandi  arttfirunit 
ice.  Badens  de  aaee.  lib.  ft.  aio  hia  Aphor. 

•  Plautna  Carcvi.  Act.  4.  See.  1.  wTom.  1  Si 

czaminea,  omaea  mlaeriK  cavsaa  Tel  a  fVirloso  coatea- 
dendi  atndio,  Tel  ab  Injuau  cttpidltate»orlfin*  trazis«e 
acies.  Idem  fera  Cliryaoatomiia  oom.  la  c.  6.  ad  Ba- 
ser. U. 
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m  coTetonmeiB,  heP    From  whence  ^  are  wan  and  contentions  amongst  you  ?'' 
'  St  James  asks :  I  will  add  usury,  firaud,  rapine,  simony,  oppression,  lying,  swear- 
iig,  bearing  false  witness,  &e.  are  they  not  fronrthis  fountain  of  covetousness,  that 
freediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping,  sordity  in  spending ;  that  they  are  so  wicked, 
'^^ unjust  against  God,  their  neighbour,  themselves;"  all  comes  hence.  ^The  desire 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  aher  it,  pierce  themselves  through 
with  many  sorrows,"  1  Tim.  vi.  10.   Hippocrates  therefore  in  his  Epistle  to  Cmteva, 
an  herbalist,  gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that  if  it  were  possible,  "amongst  other 
herbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be  no  re* 
mainder  left,  and  then  know  this  for  a  certamty,  that  together  with  their  bodies,  thou 
mayest  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds."    For  it  is  indeed  the  pattern, 
image,  epitome  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many  miseries,  much  discontented 
caie  and  woe ;  this  ^  inordinate,  or  immoderate  desire  of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money," 
as  '^Bonaventure  defines  it :  or,  as  Austin  describes  it,  a  madness  of  the  soul,  Gregory 
a  torture;  Chrysostom,  an  insatiable  drunkenness;  C3rprian,  blindness,  speciosum 
supplidum^  a  plague  subverting  kingdoms,  families,  an  '^incurable  disease ;  Budaeus, 
an  ill  habit,  ^^  yielding  to  no  remedies :"  neither  iEsculapius  nor  Flutus  can  cure 
them :  a  continual  plague,  saith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly,  wise,  that  there 
is  more  pleasure  in  getting  of  wealth  than  in  spendmg,  and  no  delight  in  the  world 
like  unto  it    Twas  '^Bias'  problem  of  old,  ^  With  what  art  thou  not  weary  ?  with 
getting  money.  What  is  most  delectable  ?  to  gain.^'  What  is  it,  trow  yon,  that  makes 
a  poor  man  labour  all  his  lifetime,  cany  such  great  burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate 
himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery,  undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience, 
to  rise  up  early,  and  lie  down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  get- 
ting and  keeping  of  money  ?  What  makes  a  merchant  that  hath  no  need,  satis  supers 
que  damif  to  range  all  over  the  world,  through  ail  those  intemperate  "  Zones  of  heat 
and  cold;  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such  miserable  famine, 
nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship ;  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure  and  hope  to  get  money, 
which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  indefatigable  pains  ?  What  makes  them 
go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an  hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest 
iiTes,  enduring  damps  and  filthy  smells,  when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could 
be  content,  and  no  such  cause  to  labour,  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in 
riches.    This  may  seem  plausible  at  firat  show,  a  popular  and  strong  argument ;  but 
let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it,  and  he  shall  soon  perceive,  that  it  is  far 
otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first,  as  most  part  all 
melancholy  is.   For  such  men  likely  have  some  lucida  irUervallOf  pleasant  symptoms 
intermixed ;  but  you  must  note  that  of  ^  Chrysostom,  ^  Tis  one  thing  to  be  rich, 
another  to  be  covetous:  "generally  they  are  all/ools,  dizards, mad-men,  ^miserable 
wretches,  living  besides  themselves,  sine  arte  fruendi^  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear, 
suspicion,  sorrow,  and  discontent,  plus  aloes  quam  tnellis  habent ;  and  are  indeed, 
^  rather  possessed  by  their  money,  than  possessore :"  as  "  Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati 
peeuniis ;  bound  prentice  to  their  goods,  as  ^  Pliny ;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  diviti'- 
arurn^  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude  of  them  all,  as 
°  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolomaens  king  of  Cyprus,  ^  He  was  in  title  a  king  of  that  island, 
bat  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money : 

»• "potlore  meunii 

Ubertate  earent*'  ■ 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoic,  in  Horace, 
proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another,  but  that 
covetous  men  ** are  madder  than  the  rest;  and  he  that  shall  truly  look  into  their 


u  Cap.  4.  1.  19  Ut  sit  ioiqnus  In  (leum.  In  prozi- 

■sm,  in  feipcam.  "  Si  veto,  Crmteva,  inter  caete- 

ti«  terbairam  radices,  avaritie  radicem  aecare  pouet 
laaram,  ot  buUb  reliquie  extent,  probe  tcito,  ice. 
**  Cap.  6.  DtaUB  aalntiB :  avaritia  est  amor  inmoderatus 
(•cmaiae  vei  acquirendc,  vel  retinendas.  ^Ferum 

Prrkieclo  dlminqae  nlcaa  animi,  remediia  non  cedens 
*«deado  cxa«peratur.  *<  MaluB  e>t  morbus  male> 

<|M  affieit  avariiia  siqaidem  cenaeo,  ice.  avaritla  dilH* 
ciliut  cnratar  quam  insania  :  quoniam  bac  omnei  fere 
ttedki  InboranL  Hib.  ep.  Abderlt.  "Exuemoe 

23 


currit  mercator  ad  Indoi.  Bor.  i'  Qua  re  non  ei 

lasaust  lucrum  Aeiendo:  quid  maxime  dclectabilef 
lucrari.  **Hom.  S.  aliud  a  varus  allud  dives. 

MDivlttae  ut  spina  animum  homlnia  timoribus^  solid- 
tudinibust  angoribus  miriflce  pungunt,  vezant,  crti- 
ciant.  Greg.  In  bom.  v  Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  S. 

"Lib.  9.  ep.  30.  *Lib.  0.  cap.  4.  Insule  rex  titulo, 

sed  animopecunte  minerablle  mancipium.  s*Hor. 

10.  lib.  1 .  »  Danda  est  bellebori  multo  pars  maxi- 
ma  avarif . 
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estates,  and  examine  their  symptoms,  shall  find  no  better  of  them,  but  that  they  a  > 
all  ^fools,  as  Nabal  was,  12e  et  nomine  (1.  Beg.  15).    For  what  greater  folly  ci 
there  be,  or  ''madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need  not?  and  when,  u 
Cyprian  notes,  '"^  he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and  eased  of  his  pains,  will  g 
on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough,  to  get  more,  to  live  besidt 
himself,''  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  ''and  children,  neither  letting 
them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which  is  theirs  by  right,  and  which  they 
much  need  perhaps ;  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  manger,  he  doth  only  keep  it,  because 
it  sliall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  himself  and  others :  and  for  a  little  momentary 
pelf,  damn  his  own  soul  ?    They  are  commonly  sad  and  tetric  by  nature,  as  Achab-s 
spirit  was  because  he  could  not  get  Naboth's  vineyard,  (1.  Htg.  22.)  and  if  he  lay 
out  his  money  at  any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's 
good,  he  bmwls  and  scolds,  his  heart  is  heavy,  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loath  to 
part  from  it :  Miser  ahetinet  et  iimei  vlij  Hor.    He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  consti- 
tution, and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches,  saith  Solomon, 
will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapcth  on  himself;  or  if 
he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep :  with  his  bags  in  his 
arms, 

"  conireMif  undique  nee 

Indormii  inhiaus/* 

And  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some,  merry  feast,  ^  he  sighs  for  grief  of  heart 
(as  '''Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep  though  it  be  upon  a  down  bed ;  his  wearish 
body  takes  no  rest,  '*  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrowful  in  plenty,  unhappy 
for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to  come.''  Basil.  He  is  a  perpetual 
drudge, ''  restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never  satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm, 
semper  qttod  idolo  suo  immolet^  sedulus  observcUj  Cypr.  prolog,  ad  semum,  still  seek- 
ing what  sacrifice  he  may  ofifer  to  his  golden  go^^  per  fas  et  nefas^  he  cares  not  hon% 
his  trouble  is  endless,  ^crescurU  divititB^  iamen  curUz  nescio  qtdd  semper  ahestrd  : 
his  wealth  increaseth,  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  **  he  wants :  like  Pharaoh's 
lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.  "Austin  therefore  defines 
covetousness,  qiiarumlibet  rerum  inJumestam  et  insatidbilem  cupiditatem^  a  dishon- 
est and  insatiable  desire  of  gain;  and  in  one  of  his  epistles  compa:res  it  to  hell; 
"^^  which  devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough,  a  bottomless  pit,"  an  endless 
misery ;  in  quern  scopulum  aoaritia  eadaverosi  senes  utplurimum  impingunti  and  that 
which  is  theii  greatest  corrosive,  they  are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distrust 
He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  children  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about  to  cozen 
him,  his  servants  are  all  false : 


**  Rem  aaam  periioe,  f  eque  «radicar1er, 
Et  diTAni  atqua  hominum  ctamat  continud  fiden. 


**  If  his  doors  creek,  then  ont  he  cri^a  anon« 
His  gooda  are  gone,  and  lie  ia  quite  undoae- 


Ue  auo  tigilio  si  qua  exit  foras." 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb,  As  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth  Aristophanes  and 
Lucian  bring  him  in  fea^ul  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no  man« 
""They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  com;  they  are  afraid  of  their  friends  k^ 
they  should  ask  something  of  them,  beg  or  borrow ;  they  are  afraid  of  their  enemies 
lest  they  hurt  them,  thieves  lest  they  rob  them ;  they  are  afraid  of  war  and  afraid  of 
peace,  afraid  of  rich  and  afraid  of  poor ;  afraid  of  all."  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of 
want,  that  they  shall  die  beggars,  which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that 
they  have :  what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?  and  were  it  not  that 
they  are  loth  to  ""lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and 
sometimes  die  to  save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and  cattle 


*Lake.  xil.  90.  Stulie,  hac  nocte  eriplam  animam 
loam.  ■^  Opes  quldem  raortallbus  sant  dementia 

Theng.  ^Ed.  S.  lib.  %.  Ezonerare  cum  se  possit 

et  relevare  ponderibus  pergit  magis  fortunia  angenti- 
bos  pertinaciter  Incubare.  *Non  amlcia,  non  li- 

beris,  non  ipsi  sibi  quidquam  Impertlt,  possldet  ad  hoc 
tantum,  ne  possldere  alteri  liceat,  ice.  Hieron.  ad 
Panlin.  tarn  deest  qood  habet  qnam  quod  non  habet. 
*>Epi8t.  t.  lib.  S.  Saspirat  in  convivio,  bibat  licet  gem- 
nia  et  toro  moUiore  marcidum  corpus  condlderit,  Tlgl- 
lat  in  pluma.  »  Ang nstatnr  ex  abundantia,  con> 

Irlatatur  ex  npnientia,  inf^Mx  preaentibua  bonis,  in- 
fkUcior  in  Aituria.  "  Illoram  eogiutio  nunqnaiP 


cessat  qui  pecunias  supplere  diligunt.    Guianer.  tnrt. 
15.  c.  17.  »Hor.  8.  Od.  S4.  Quo  plus  sua!  pc». 

plus  sitinnter  aquas.  •<  Hor.  I.  f .  Sat.  S.  0  ti  «»- 

fruius  Ule  proximus  aceedat,  qui  nune  deformat  sreW 
um.  »Llb.  3.  deiib.  arblt.  Immoriinr  stndiit,  «t 

amore  aeneaelt  taabendt.  *■  ATania  vir  inferao  tn 

siroilis,  ^.  modum  non  habet,  hoe  egentior  qao  plua 
habet.  "  Eraam.  Adag.  chil.  3.  cent.  7.  fvn^  ^ 

Nnlll  ildentea  omnium  fbrmidant  opea.  ideo  pavMsn 
malum  vocat  Euripides  :  roetunnf  tempeatates  ob  frs- 
mentum,  amicos  ne  rogent,  tnimlcoa  ne  Icdani,  f<fn 
ne  raplant,  bellam  tiroent,  pacem  Ument, 
nedioa,  Inftnoa.         *HaU  Char. 


H  ^m.  8.  Sabs.  13.] 
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a'aiscany;  though  they  have  abundance  lefl,  as  ^AgeUius  notes.  *  Valerius  makes 
"  oention  of  one  that  in  a  &mine  sold  a  mouse  for  200  pence,  and  famished  himself: 
]  Mch  are  their  cares,  ^  griefs  and  perpetual  fears.  These  symptoms  are  elegantly  ex- 
^>re88ed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of  a  covetous  man  ;  ^^Mying  in  bed,  he 
'  ^ed  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks  and  chests  fest,  the  capcase  be  sealed, 
and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ;  and  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out 
of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot  and  barelegged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark 
lantbora  searching  every  comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  all  night.''  Lucian  in  that 
pleasant  and  witty  dialogue  called  Gallus,  brings  in  Mycillus  the  cobler  disputing 
with  his  cock,  sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to 
prove  the  happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagoms' 
cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings  him  to 
Gnyphon  the  usurer's  house  at  midnight,  and  afler  that  to  Eucrates ;  whom  they 
found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling  of  their  money,  ^  lean,  dry, 
pale  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  somebody  should  make  a  hole  through  the 
wair,attd  so  get  in ;  or  if  a  rat  or  mouse  did  but  stir,  starling  upon  a  sudden,  and  run- 
ning to  the  door  to  see  whether  all  were  fest  Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old 
Eoclio  **  commanding  Staphyla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fisist,  and  tlie  fire  to  be  put  out, 
lest  anybody  should  make  that  an  errand  to  come  to  his  house :  when  he  washed  his 
hands,  *  he  was  loath  to  fling  away  the  foul  water,  complaining  that  he  was  undone, 
because  the  smoke  got  out  of  his  roof.  And  as  he  went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow 
scratch  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all  haste,  taking  it  for  malum  ameny  an  ill 
sign,  his  money  was  digged  up ;  with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their 
actions,  shall  find  these  and  many  such  passages  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  per- 
formed, verified  indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches,  and  that  it  is, 

M— ^ **iDanire8t«  phreneslt 

Ut  locuples  morlarid  egentl  vlvere  fkto." 

A  mere  madness,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  die  rich. 

Sub  SECT.  XIII. — Love  of  Gaming j  S^c,  and  pleasures  immoderate  ;  Causes. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor,  distressed,  miserable  wretches,  one  shall 
meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been  well  de- 
scended, and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and  ready  to  be  * 
starved,  lingering  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body  and  mind,  and 
all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure  and  riot.  Tis  the  common  end  of 
all  sensual  epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupified  and  carried  away  head- 
long with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes  in  his  table,  St.  Ambrose  in  his 
second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and  amongst  the  rest  Lucian  in  his  tract  de  Mercede 
conducds^  hath  excellent  well  deciphered  such  men's  proceedings  in  his  picture  of 
Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to  dwell  on  tlie  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  afler 
by  many  suitors ;  at  their  firet  coming  they  are  generally  entertained  by  pleasure 
and  dalliance,  and  have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their 
money  lasts :  but  when  their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back 
door,  headlong,  and  there  left  to  shame,  reproach,  despair.  And  he  at  firat  that  had 
so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly  arrayed,  and 
all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome  and  good  respect, 
is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  *^pale,  naked,  old,  diseased  and  forsaken,  curaing 
his  Stan,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself;  having  no  other  company  but  repentance, 
sorrow,  grief,  derision,  beggary,  and  contempt,  which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his 
lifers  end    Als  the  ^prodigal  son  had  exquisite  music,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at 


*AfelUn0,Ub.  8.  cap.  1.  Interdam  co  tcelerit  per- 
ventanl  ob  Incram,  at  vltam  propriam  coinmutent. 
*Ub.  7.  cap.  0.  ^Omnea  perpetuo  morbo  agi- 

tiBior,  aoflpleatar  oiniiea  timldus,  sibique  ob  aarum 
bwidlari  putat,  nnnqaaiD  qoieacena,  PUn.  ProoBin.  lib. 
14.  «Cap.  16.  In  lecto  Jacena  interrogat  uzoreni 
tt  arcam  prolie  clauait,  an  capaula^  k.c.  E  lecto  sor- 
!•■•  nadas  et  abaqoe  calcela,  accenaa  lucerna  omnia 
<bieaa  et  laatrana,  el  viz  aomno  Indnlgena.  ^  Curia 
cneattmlos,  ▼icUaoa  et  aecum  aupputana.  ^  Cave 

fceqatm  aUenwn  in  sdea  intromiaerla.    Ignem  eztin- 


gul  Tolo,  ne  eau80  quldquam  ait  qnod  te  qolaqQam 

Siueritet.  Si  bona  fortana  veniat  ae  Introoiiaerla  i 
icclnde  aia  forea  ambobua  peaaulia.  Diacrattor  animi 
quia  domo  abeundum  eat  mlhl ;  Nlmia  berrale  invi- 
tua  abeo,  nee  qaid  agaon  icio.  **  Pioraa  aquaro  pro- 
fundere,  dee.  periit  aum  fiimua  de  tigillo  exit  foraa. 
^  Juv.  Sat.  14.  «T  Ventricoena,  nudua,  pallidua, 

leva  padorem  occaltana,  deztra  aiepaam  atrangulana* 
occurit  atttem  ezeunti  pcBnitentia  bia  miaeram  confl« 
ciens,  4fcc.         *  Lake  zt. 


IW 


CausM  of  Melamckoly. 


[Part  I.Seetl 


first ;  but  a  sorrowM  reckoning  in  the  end ;  so  have  all  anch  vain  delights  and  tfadr 
foiloweni.  ^T^nsUa  vobiptattan  exitu$^  et  qtdsquis  voluptatum  suarum  reminisd 
volet^  inielUget^  as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last;  grief  of  mind,  madnesi 
itself.  The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impigne  and  precipitate  thenn 
selTes,  are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  honnds,  Insanum  vetumdi  studium^  one  calls  it, 
insofuB  substructiones :  their  mad  structures,  disports,  plays,  ke^  when  they  are  un- 
seasonably used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  tiieir  fortunes.  Some  men  are 
consumed  by  mad  fantastical  buildings,  by  making  galleries,  cloisters,  terraces,  walks, 
orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers,  and  such  like  places  of  pleasure;  hmtiltt 
damos^  ^Xenophon  calls  them,  which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in 
themselves,  and  acceptable  to  aU  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  benefitting  some  great 
men ;  yet  unprofitable  to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestns 
in  his  observations  hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the 
like  occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unprofitable  building,  which 
would  aHerward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  *' overthrown  by  those 
road  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting;  honest  recreations,  and  fit  for  some  great  men, 
but  not  for  every  base  inferior  person ;  whilst  they  will  maintain  their  falconers, 
dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth,  saith  *Salmutze,  ^runs  away  with  hounds, 
and  their  fortunes  fly  away  with  hawks."  They  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till  ia 
the  end  they  themselves  degenerate  into  beasts,  as  "Agrippa  taxeth  them,  ^Actson 
like,  for  as  he  was  eaten  to  death  by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and 
their  patrimonies,  in  such  idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time 
their  more  necessary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  some- 
times are  our  great  men  in  delighting,  and  doting  too  much  on  it.  '^^  When  they 
drive  poor  husbindmen  from  their  tillage,"  as  ^^risburiensis  objects,  Polyerat.  L  I. 
c.  4,  ^  fling  down  country  farms,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks,  and  forests, 
starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  ^punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that  shall 
molest  their  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common  hacker,  or  a 
notorious  thief."  But  great  men  are  some  ways  to  be  excused,  the  meaner  sort 
have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggius  the  Florentine  tells 
a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and  impertinent  business  of 
such  kind  of  persons.  A  physician  of  Mikn,  saith  he,  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a 
*  pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his  patients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some 
to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  mode  insanuB^  as  they  were  more  or  less  afiected. 
One  of  them  by  chance,  that  was  well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and  seeing  a  gal- 
lant ride  by  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would 
heeds  know  to  what  use  all  this  preparation  served ;  he  made  answer  to  kill  certain 
fowls ;  the  patient  demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth  which  he  killed 
in  a  year;  he  replied  5  or  10  clowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his 
dogs,  horse,  and  hawks  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  400  crowns ;  with  tliat  the  pa- 
tient bad  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  life  and  welfare,  for  if  our  master  come  and  find 
thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit  amongst  mad  men  up  to  the  chin :  taxing  the 
madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  men  that  spend  themselves  in  those  idle  sports, 
neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  af&irs.  Leo  decimus^  that  hunting  pope,  is 
much  discommend^  by  *"  Jovius  in  his  life,  for  his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking 
and  hunting,  in  so  much  that  (as  he  saith)  he  would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia 
weeks  and  months  together,  leave  suitors  "unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned, 
to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many  private  men's  loss.  ""^And  if  he  had  been  by  chance 
crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his  game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would 


'Boettaluf.  »In  Oeconom.  Quid  >i  nanc  oaten- 
dim  eo«  qni  magiiA  ^i  argentl  domut  inutilea  cdtfi. 
cant,  inqoit  Socrates.  *>  Sarisburiensls  Polycrat. 

2. 1.  c.  14.  venatorea  omnes  adhuc  institntionem  redo> 
lent  eentaarorum.  Raro  Invenltur  quiaqaam  eorum 
modeatna  et  gravia,  rarocontinena,  et  ut  credo  aobrina 
•nqQan.  nPanclrol.  Tit.  33.  avolant  opes  cam 

mccipltre.  <*lnalgnia  veDatoram  atultUla,  et  anper- 
▼acaoia  oura  eorum,  qui  dam  nimlum  ven&tionl  inala- 
'.ant,  ipal  abjecta  omni  hamanitate  in  feraa  detenerant, 
III  Acteon,  ttc.  Mgabin.  in  Orid.  Metamor. 

**  Agrippade  vanit.  acienft.  Inaanam  venandi  atadiam, 
dam  ik  novalibna  arcentur  agricolc  aubtrahunt  prsdia 
roatieis,  agricolonii  prscluduntur  aylvc  et  prata  pas- 


toribua  nt  augeantur  paacaa  Teria.     Majeatatia 

reaa  agrlcola  ai  guaiarit.  **  A  novalibna  aaia  ar- 

centnr  agrieote,  dom  fere  habeant  ragandl  liberta- 
tern :  latla,  ut  paacua  augeantar,  prsdia  aabirabaaiar, 
See.   Sariaburienaia.  **  Feria  quam  korolaibua 

eqalorea.  Cambd.  de  Goil.  Oonq.  qoi  t6  Eccleaiaa 
matrieea  depopalataa  eat  ad  foreatam  novam.  Mai. 
Parla.  MTom.  9.  de  vitia  llloatrlam,  I.  4.  de  vit. 

Leon.  10.  ^  Venatlonibaa  adeo  perdite  atodebat 

et  aacnplia.  *  Aut  Infellciter  venataa  Mm  impa- 

tiena  inde,  at  aummoa  aspe  viroa  acerbiaaimia  cofini- 
meliia  nneraret,  et  incredibile  eat  qaali  Tultoa  aniaai* 
que  babita  dolorem  iracandiamqae  prsfenrei,  ice 


Hem.  8.  Sabs.  13.]  Lone  of  Ommng.  It  I 

revile  and  miscall  manf  times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so 
sour,  be  so  angry  and  waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate 
it"  Bat  if  he  had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased,  on  the  other  side,  inerediHU 
wumificefUia,  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence  he  would  reward  all  his  fel* 
low  hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suitor  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To  say 
truth,  'tis  the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galatseus  observes,  if  they  win, 
no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry,  but  ''if  they  lose,  though  it  be  but  a  txi&e^ 
two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  two  pence  a  game,  they  are  so 
choleric  and  testy  that  no  man  may  speak  with  them,  and  break  many  times  into 
violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and  unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from 
mad  men  for  the  time.  Generally  of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive, 
thas  much  we  may  conclude,  that  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the  present,  their 
winnings  are  not  MunerafortmuBy  sed  insidia^  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines,  not 
fortune's  gifts,  but  baits,  the  common  catastrophe  is  ^beggary,  ^  Ut  pesHs  vUamy  tic 
adimii  alea  pecuniam^  as  the  pUigue  takes  away  life,  doth  gaming  goods,  for  ^amnes 
nudiy  mopes  et  egeni  ; 

•''Alea  SerUa  Tomz,  ■pectfi  eertlHima  fliiti. 

Non  eontenta  bonis  animuni  quoque  perflda  maiiKit, 
FcDda,  fUraz,  infkmif,  Inen,  flirioaa,  niina.** 

For  a  little  pleasure  they  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and  then,  their 
wives  and  children  are  ringed  in  the  meantime,  and  they  themselves  with  loss  of 
body  and  soul  rue  it  in  the  end.  J  will  say  nothing  of  those  prodigious  prodigals,  per* 
devkd pecunuB  genitos^  as  he  "taxed  Anthony,  Qui ptannumivm  sine  utla  fori  cahm^ 
nia  amlUunt^  saith  ^'Cvprian,  and  "mad  Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  Q^iqus  una  come-* 
dtaU  patrimonia  carta;  that  eat  up  all  at  a  breakfkst,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bawds, 
parasites,  and  players,  consume  themselves  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  had  flung  it  into 
"Tiber,  with  great  wages,  vain  and  idle  expenses,  &c.,  not  themselves  only,  but  even 
all  their  friends,  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns  hiqi  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretyship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  allies. 
^Irali pecunUsj  as  he  saith,  angry  with  their  money:  ^'^what  with  a  wanton  eye,  a 
liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  indiscreetly  impoverished 
themselves,  mortgaged  their  wits,  together  with  their  lands,  and  entombed  Uieir  ances- 
tors' fiatir  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  days  in  prison, 
as  many  times  they  do ;  they  repent  at  leisure ;  and  when  all  is  ffone  begin  to  be 
tiuifty :  but  Sera  est  in  f undo  parstmomoj  His  then  too  late  to  look  about;  their 
"end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame,  and  discontent  And  well  they  deserve  to  be  in&- 
mous  and  disccmtent  ^Catamidiari  in  Amphiikeatro^  as  by  Adrian  the  emperor's  edict 
they  were  of  old,  deeoctores  bonorum  suorum^  so  he  caUs  them,  [Mrodigal  fools,  to  be 
publicly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all  societies,  rather  than  to  be  pitied  or  relieved.''^ 
The  Tuscans  and  Boetians  brought  their  bankrupts  into  the  markot-place  in  a  bier 
with  an  empty  purse  carried  before  them,  all  the  boys  following,  where  they  sat  all 
day  cireumstante  pkhe^  to  be  infamous  and  ridiculous.  At  ^"  Padua  in  Italy  they  have 
a  stone  called  the  stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate-house,  where  spendthrifls,  and 
such  as  disclaim  non-payment  of  debts,  do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that  by 
that  note  of  disgrace  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expense,  or  borrowing 
more  thaa  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  ^civilians  of  old  set  guardians  over  such 
brain-sick  prodigals,  as  they  did  over  madmen,  to  moderate  their  expenses,  that  they 
should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  families. 
I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  human  kind^ 
wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of  people ;  tliey  go 
commonly  together. 

n  "Qui  Tino  fndulget,  quemqae  alea  decoquit,  ille 
In  Tenerem  pairer*— 


*UmcuiqtM  aatem  hoc  a  natura  inaitum  est,  ut  dnieat 
rieabi  crraverit  aut  deceptui  sit.  *  Jiiven.  Sat.  8. 

Nee  eaioB  loeuiis  comitan  tibas  itur,  ad  easum  tabuto, 
|nata  Md  luditor  area  Leoiniaf  instit.  ca.  44.  roenda* 
aorun  qaideoi,  et  perjuriorum  et  paupeitatis  mater  eet 
alei,  nnUan  habena  patrimonii  reverentiam,  quum 
iilod  etftiderit,  aanrim  in  furta  delabitur  et  rapioaa. 
ttn9,  poljrerat.  1. 1.  e.  5.  *Damboderaa.  ^^Dan. 
Soyter.  akPetrar.  dial.  97.  MSaluat.  •'Tom.  3. 
flcr.  de  Allea.  MPItttua  In  Ariatop.  ealla  all  nich 

ftAcaicfa  madoMii.  Si  in  inaanum  liominem  eootifero. 


Spontaneum  ad  ae  trahant  furorem,  et  na,  et  narea  et 
oculoa  rivoa  faciunt  furoria  et  diveraoria,  Chr]r8.liom.  17. 
••Paacaaiua  JuBtual.  1.  dealea.  ^Seneca.  '^Hall. 
n  In  Sat.  11.  Sed  deficleute  crumena :  et  creaeente  gula. 
quia  te  manet  exitua  —  rebua  in  ventrem  mer«i«. 
nspartian.  Adritno.  '«  Alex.  ab.  Alex.  lib.  8.  c  10. 
Idem  Gerbeliup,  lib.  5.  Ore.  diac.  ''ft Fines  Moria 

7«  Justinian  in  Digeetia.  ri  persiua  Sat.  5.   *'  Oiui 

indulaea  in  wine,  anotber  Uie  die  conaiunes,  a  tbiid  is 
decompoaed  by  venery." 


^ 


182  CauMes  of  Melancholy.  [Part  1.  See.  2. 

To  whom  18  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  Pro.  xziiL  39,  to  whom  is  woe,  but  to  such  a 
one  as  loves  drink?  it  causeth  tortore,  {vino  tortus  et  vrd)  and  bitterness  of  loind, 
Sirac.  31.  21.  Vinumftarorisy  Jeremy  calls  it,  15.  cap.  wine  of  madness,  as  well  he 
may,  for  insatnre  facU  sanas,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and  sad,  and  wise  men  ^mad, 
to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what  Aceidit  hodii  ierribUis  casus  (saith  ^S.  Austin) 
hear  a  miserable  accident;  Cyrillus'  son  this  day  in  his  drink,  JUtUrem  pmgnanUm 
neqtdttr  oppressity  sororem  violare  voJuit^  pattern  occiditferiy  et  duos  alias  sorores 
ad  mortem  vulneravU^  would  have  Tiolatc»d  his  sister,  killed  his  &ther,  &c.  A  true 
saying  it  was  of  him,  Vino  dari  latitiam  et  dolorem,  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  drink 
causeth  sorrow,  drink  causeth  ^poverty  and  want,"  (Prov.  xxi)  shame  and  disgrace. 
Multi  ignohUes  evasere  oh  vvni  potum^  et  (Austin)  amissis  honorihus  profugi  aberr&» 
runt :  many  men  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues  and 
beggars,  having  turned  all  then:  substance  into  aurum  poUMle^  that  otherwise  might 
have  lived  in  good  worship  and  happy  estate,  and  for  a  few  hours'  pleasure,  for  their 
Hilary  term's  but  short,  or  *free  madness,  as  Seneca  calls  it,  purchase  unto  them- 
selves eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women,  Apostatare  facit  car^  saith  the  wise  man,  ^^Aique 
lumini  cerehrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  furst  she  is,  like  Dioscorides  Rhododaphne,  that 
fiiir  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poison  to  the  taste,  the  rest  as  bitter  as  wonnwood  in  the 
end  (Prov.  v.  4.)  and  shaq>  as  a  two-edged  sword,  (vii.  27.)  ^  Her  house  is  the  way 
to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers  of  death."  What  more  sorrowful  can  be 
said?  they  are  miserable  in  this  life,  mad,  beasts,  led  like  "^  oxen  to  the  slaughter:" 
and  that  which  is  worse,  whoremasters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged,  amiUunt  gra- 
tiamj  saith  Austin,  perdunt  gloriam^  incurrunt  damnadonem  atemam.  They  lose 
grace  and  glory; 

» **  breTia  ilia  voluptu 

Abrogat  ctaraum  oeli  decuB  **  — — 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSBCT.  XIV. — PhUautiOj  or  Self-lone^  Vainrglary^  Praise^  Honour^  Immoderate 

JlpplausCj  Pridey  over-^much  Joy^  4*^.,  Causes, 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-jlory,  ^c(bcus  amor  sui^  which  Chrysostom  calls  one  of 
the  devil's  three  great  nets;  ^^ Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth  the  soul  through, 
and  slays  it ;  a  sly,  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived,"  are  main  icauses.  Where 
neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  nor  any  other  perturbation  can 
lay  hold ;  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us.  Quern  non  gula  victt^  PkUautiOj 
superaoity  (saith  C3rprian)  whom  surfeiting  could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  over- 
come. "^  He  hath  scorned  all  money,  bribes,  rifb,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere, 
hath  inserted  himself  to  no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  con- 
cupiscences of  the  body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory."  Chry- 
sostom, sup.  lo.  T\i  sola  animum  mentemque  peruris^  gloria.  A  great  assault  and 
cause  of  our  present  malady,  although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of  it, 
yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage.  This  pleas- 
mg  humour;  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  Jtmabilis  insania;  this  delectable 
frenzy,  most  irrefragable  passion,  mentis  gratissimus  error^  this  acceptable  disease, 
which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses,  lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puffi  up 
our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that  without  all  feeling,  ^insomuch  as  ^  those 
that  are  misafiected  with  it,  never  so  much  as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure. 
We  commonly  love  him  best  in  this  "malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very 
willing  to  be  hurt;  adulationihis  nostris  libentur  favemus  (saith  *  Jerome)  we  love 
him,  we  love  him  for  it:  "^O  Bonciari  sudve^  suave  fuit  d  te  tali  Kae  tribui;  ^Twas 
sweet  to  hear  it    And  as  '*  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augn- 


npocolum  qvati  sinus  in  quo  sepe  naufrafium  fli* 
ciunt,  jactura  turn  peeunis  turn  mentis  Erasm.  In  Prov. 
calieuin  remises,  coil.  4.  cent.  7.  Pro.  41.  ** Ser.  33.  ad 
Drat,  in  Erenm.  ^ubene  unius  bore  insaniam 

•terDO  temporis  tcdio   pensanL  MMenander. 

■  ProT.  5.  «  Merlin,  cooc  **  That  momenury  plea* 
•on  Uolfl  oat  the  eternal  glory  of  a  beavenly  life.*' 
•*Hor.  •Safitta  qua  anlroam  penetrat,  leviter 

pcBelxat,  Md  BOB  leve  innigit  vulnus  aupw  owl     n  Qui 


omnem  pecnniamm  eonteroptnm  habent,  et  nalli  ima- 
ginaiionis  totius  roundi  se  iinml8CQerlnt«  et  tyrannical 
corporis  concupisoentiassustinuerint,bf  multoticscapci 
k  vana  gloria  omnia  perdideruni.  *?Hacoonrepii  ooa 
cogliant  de  medela.  «Dii  uTera  i  terria  arertita 

pestem.  "Ep  ad  EustOGfaium,  de  eustod.  virgin. 

«  Lypt.  Ep.  ad  Bonciarium.  •>  Ep.  lib.  9.  Omnia  tan 
seripta  pukberrima  exislimo,  maxima  tamen  ilU,  qva 
da  DObiiL 


Mem.  3.  Sobs.  14.J 


PMlmUioj  or  Self-hoej  S^. 
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linns,  ^all  thy  writiDgs  are  most  acceptable,  but  those  especially  that  speak  of  us." 
Again,  a  little  aAer  to  Maximus,  "^  I  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is  to  me  to  hear 
myself  commended."  Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least  ironically,  when  para- 
sites bedaub  us  with  false  encomiums,  as  many  princes  cannot  choose  but  do,  Quum 
tale  quid  rnhil  intra  se  repereritU^  when  they  know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse 
to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  virtues ;  yet  it  doth  us  good.  Though  we  seem  many 
times  to  be  angry,  ""^and  blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice, 
it  pufis  us  up;"  HiBfallax  suavUas^  blandus  dctmon^  ^ makes  us  swell  beyond  our 
bounds,  and  forget  ourselves."  Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immode- 
rate joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  vices,  which  ^lodocus 
Lorichius  reckons  up ;  bragging,  hypocrisy,  peevishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief,  anseth  from  ourselves  or  others,  ""we 
are  active  and  passive.  It  proceeds  inwardly  from  ourselves,  as  we  are  active  causes, 
from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own  worth,  (which  indeed 
is  no  worth)  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength,  wealth,  patience,  meekness, 
hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  knowledge,  wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our 
**ezcellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which.  Narcissus-like,  we  admire,  flatter,  and  ap- 
plaud ourselves,  and  think  all  the  world  esteems  so  of  us ;  and  as  deformed  women 
easily  believe  those  that  tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good 
parts  and  praises,  too  well  persuaded  of  ourselves.  We  brag  and  venditate  our  ''owa 
works,  and  scorn  all  others  in  respect  of  us;  Injlati  scientia^  (saith  Paul)  our  wis- 
dom, "our  learning,  all  our  geese  are  swans,  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and  vilify  other 
men's,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.  We  will  not  sufier  them  to 
be  in  sectmdisj  no,  not  in  tertOs;  what,  Mecum  confertur  Ulysses  f  they  are  Mures^ 
Musca,  cvlices  pr<B  se,  nits  and  flies  compared  to  his  inexorable  and  supercilious, 
eminent  and  arrogant  worship :  though  indeed  they  be  fiir  before  him.  Only  wise, 
only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous,  and  fair,  pufl^  up  with  this  tympany  of  self-con- 
ceit ;  "as  that  proud  pharisee,  they  are  not  ^as  they  svppose)  ^  like  other  men,"  of 
a  purer  and  more  precious  metal :  ^Soli  rex  gerendi  sunt  efficaces^  which  that  wise 
Penander  held  of  such :  ^meditanlur  amne  qui  prius  negotium^  &c.  ^ovi  quendam 
saith  'Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferior  to  no  man 
living,  like  *Callisth^nes  the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexander's  acts,  or  any 
other  subject  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency;  or  Seleucus  king  of  Syria, 
who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  the  Romans.  ^Eos  solas  dignos  ratus 
quihuscvm  de  imptrio  eertarei.  That  which  Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still 
ia  force.  '  ^  There  was  never  yet  true  poet  nor  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better 
than  himself."  And  such  for  the  most  part  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philo- 
sophers, historiographers,  authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great  scholars,  as 
*Hierom  defines;  ^a  natural  philosopher  is  a  glorious  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of 
rumour,  fame,  and  popular  opinion,"  and  though  they  write  de  coniemptu  gloria^  yet  as 
he  observes,  Uiey  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.  Vohis  eifam<z  me  semper  dedi^ 
saith  Trebellius  PoUio,  I  have  wholly  consecrated  myself  to  you  and  fame.  ^^'Tis  all 
my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise  my  name."  Proud  ^  Pliny  seconds 
him;  Q^amquam  O!  &c.  and  that  vain-glorious  ^orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess 
in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Marcus  Lecceius,  Ardeo  incredibili  cupididate^  &c.  ^  I  bum 
with  an  incredible  desire  to  have  my  'name  registered  in  thy  book.  Out  of  this  foun- 
tain proceed  all  those  cracks  and  brags, ^speramus  carminafingi  Posse  linenda 

eedroj  et  Uni  servanda  cupresso "JVbn  usitata  nee  tenuiferar  penna, nee  in 

terra  morabor  longius.  Nil  parvum  aut  kumili  modo^  nil  mortale  loquor.  Diear  qua 
violens  ohetfepit  Ausidus.- Exegi  monumenfum  are  perennius,  lamque  opus  exegi^ 


"£ipria»er«  non  poMum  quam  sit  Jaeundam,  Stc 
*  Hi«roin.  et  licet  nn  indigiioa  dicimua  et  ealiduB  rubor 
on  perfundat,  attamen  ad  laadem  suam  intrinaeciia 
aaioMB  iBUntu r.  *«  Thesau r.  Theo.  w  Nee  enim 
niht  cnroea  flbra  eat.  Per.  «  E  manibna  illia,  Naacen. 
tar  fiolc.  Pera.  1.  Sat.  v  Omnia  eniin  nmtra,  tupra 
Bioduin  plaeent.  "Fab.  1. 10.  c  3.  Ridentur  mala 

cofliponant  cnrroina,  verum  gaudetit  acribentes,  et  ae 
T«aeraDtttr,eC  ultra.  Si  taceaa  laudant,  qiiicquid  acrip- 
■ere  beati.  Hor.  ep.  2. 1.  S.  •"  Luke  zvili.  10.  >«  De 
^Hiore  ioto  flnzii  prccordia  Titan.  i  Auion.  aap. 

CIttl.  3. cent.  10.  pro.  07.    CMii  ae  erederet  neminem  ulla 
0  le  pcieataatioroak  >Tanto  faata  aeripaii,  ut 


Alezandri  geata  inferiora  aeriptia  anis  eziatiroaret,  lo. 
Voaslua  lib.  1.  cap.  0.  de  bint.  *  Plutarch.  Tit.  Cato* 

nia.  *  Nemo  unquam  Po<ita  aut  Orator«  qui  quen* 

quam  ae  meliorem  arbitraretur.  •Conaol.  ad  Pam^ 

machiom  mundi  Philoaophua,  glortc  animal,  et  pnpula* 
ria  aurc  et  rumonim  venale  mancipium.  *  Epiat.  S. 
Capiioni  auo  Diebua  ac  noclibua,  fane  aolum  co^ito  ai 
qua  me  poaaom  levare  humo.  Id  voto  meo  auflkit,  Stc 
■TulliuB.  "Ut  nomen  meum  aeriptia,  luia  liluvtretar. 
fnquiea  animua  atudio  attKrnitatia,  noctaa  et  diea  aafa* 
batnr.  Henaiua  forai.  uneh.  de  Seal.  m  Hor.  art. 

Post.  '*  Ori.  Vit.  1. 3.  Jamque  opoa  exegi.  Vadt 

liber  tolix  Palingen.  lib.  18. 
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Causes  of  Mklanekohf. 


[Part  1.  Sec  S. 


quod  nee  Jovis  tro,  nee  ignisj  &c.  cmn  venii  ills  dieSj  &c.  parte  iamen  meliare  mti 
super  alia  perennis  astra  ferar^  nomenque  erit  indelebile  nostrum,  (This  of  Ovid  I 
have  paraphiased  in  Engbsh.) 


**  And  when  I  •m  dead  and  gone, 
My  corpw  laid  under  ii  ttont 
My  fame  ihall  yet  eunrlve. 


And  I  eball  be  alive. 

In  tlieee  mv  works  Ibr  ever. 

My  glory  uall  peneTer,**  te. 


And  that  of  Ennius, 


**  Nemo  BM  ladiTvinla  deeorec,  neqae  flittcia  fleta 
ollto  doeta  per  ora  viram.** 


Faxit,  curt  vol 

^  Let  none  shed  tears  over  me,  or  adorn  my  hier  with  sorrow — because  I  am  eter- 
nally in  the  mouths  of  men.''  With  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes 
too  common  with  writers.  Not  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  ''Topics,  but  he 
will  be  immortaL    Typotius  defamdy  shall  be  fiunous,and  well  he  deserves,  because 

he  writ  of  fame;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, ^Plausuque  petit 

clarescere  vulgL^  ^  He  seeks  the  applause  of  the  public."  This  puffing  humour  it 
is,  that  hath  produced  so  many  great  tomes,  built  such^fiunous  monuments,  strong 
castles,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternised,  ^Digiio  numstrarij  el 
dieier  Mc  est;^  ^to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger,  and  to  have  it  said  *  there  he 
goes,' "  to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phiyne 
fecit;  this  caqseth  so  many  bloody  batdes,  ^Et  noctes  cogU  vigilare  seremas;^ 
^and  induces  us  to  watch  during  cahn  nights."  Long  journeys,  ^Magnum  iter  in- 
tendo^  sed  dot  miM  gloria  viresj^^  ^  I  contemplate  a^monstrous  journey,  but  the  love 
of  glory  strengthens  me  for  it,"  gaining  honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  seif-love. 
Tain-glory.  This  is  it  which  makes  them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those 
ridiciUous  strains,  this  high  conceit  of  themselves,  to  "scorn  all  others;  ridiculo 
faslu  et  intolerando  contemptu;  as  '^Palaemon  the  greunmarian  contemned  Vairo, 
secum  et  naias  et  moriiuras  literas  jactans^  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  inso- 
lency,  that  they  cannot  endure  to  be  contraidicted,  ''or  hear  of  anything  but  tlieir  own 
commendation,"  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men.  And  as  ''Austin  well 
seconds  him,  ^  'tis  their  sole  study  day  and  night  to  be  commended  and  applauded." 
When  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  men's  judgments,  quibus  eor  sapit^  they  are  "mad,  empty 
vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  ut  Catnelfis  in  proverbio  quarens  cor- 
nuoy  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisilf  "their  works  are  toys,  as  an  slnrMLnac  out  of 
date,  ^^authoris  pereunt  garruliiate  sui,  they  seek  fiune  and  immortality,  but  reap  dis- 
honour and  infiuny,  they  are  a  common  obloquy,  insensatif  and  come  &r  short  of  that 
which  they  suppose  or  expect  ^Opuer  ut  sis  viialis  metuo^ 


■'*IIow  mneli  I  dread 


Thy  dayi  are  iliort,  iome  lord  eliall  atiikt  Uiee  dead.*^ 


Of  SO  many  myriads  of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  as  ''Ensebius 
well  observes,  which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousand's  works 
remains,  nomina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  tnterieruntf  their  books  and  bodies  are 
perished  together.  It  is  not  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  admired  and 
mimortal,  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insultingly,  aher  a  victory,  that  his  shadow 
was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them. 


**  Noi  demlramar,  aed  non  cam  deaide  Talgo, 
Sed  velut  Harpyae,  Gorgoaam  et  Farias.** 


"  We  marrel  too,  not  aa  the  ralgar  we. 
But  aa  we  Oocfooa,  Uarpica,  or  F^iriea 


Or  if  we  do  applaud,  honour  and  admire,  quota  party  how  small  a  part,  in  respect 
of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  luunes,  how  few  take  notice  of  us, 
how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades'  land  in  a  map!  And  yet  every  man  must 
and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his  feme  to  our  antipodes,  when  as 
bal^  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or  city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him-* 
but  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a  kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the 
world,  the  world  itself  that  must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in 
the  firmament,  eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and 
every  star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  his  planets  about 
him,  all  inhabited,  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them,  and  where's  our  glory  ?   Orhem 


n  In  lib.  &  »  De  ponte  dejieere.  m  Sueton. 

Ub.  degram.  »  Nihil  libpnter  audiant,  niti  laudea 

aoae.  MSpig.  m.  Nihil  aliud  diet  noeteique  cogi- 

taat  nici  ut  in  ttudiie  loie  laudentur  ab  hominibae. 
>'QivB  OBiJor  dementia  aui  did,  aut  exeogitari  potaet. 


qaam  sieob  gloriam  cnidari  1  Inaaaiam  ictaai  domioe 
longe  flic  d  me.  Austin,  coos.  lib.  10.  cap.  37.  u**As 
Camelus  io  the  novel,  who  lost  his  ears  while  be  wsa 
lookinf  for  a  pair  of  horns.'*  *•  Mart.  l.i>iL 

»Hor.  Bat.  1. 1.  S.         «Lib.  eooU  FliUoi.  capu  1. 
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ierrarum  vietcr  Bonutmu  hahehat^  as  he  cracked  in  Petronins,  all  the  world  was 
under  AogufltiiB :  and  so  in  Conalantine^s  time,  Ensebius  brags  he  governed  HI  the 

worid,  umDcrsum  mundum  praclare  admodum  adndnistraviti et  omnes  orbis  genU* 

Imperatori  suhjtcti :  so  of  Alexander  it  is  given  oat,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when 
as  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world, 
nor  half  of  that  which  was  then  described.  What  bmggadocioes  are  they  and  we 
then?  quam  hrevis  Mc  de  nohit  termo,  as  "he  said,  ^pudehU  aucti  nominisy  how  short 
a  time,  how  little  a  while  doth  this  fiime  of  ours  continue  ?  Every  private  province, 
ereiy  small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will  yield  as  generous  spirits, 
as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as  ourselves,  Cadwcdlader  in  Wales^ 
RoUo  in  Normandy,  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John,  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sher* 
wood,  as  Cssar  in  Rome,  Alexander  in  Greece,  or  his  Hephestion,  ^Omnis  alas 
omtdsque  popidus  in  exemplum  et  admiraiionem  veniet^  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full 
of  biave  soldiers,  senators,  scholars ;  and  though  "firacydu  was  a  worthy  captain, 
a  good  man,  and  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  LAcedsmon,  yet  as  his  mother 
truly  ndd,  plures  habet  Sparta  Bracyda  meliores^  Sparta  had  many  better  men  than 
ever  he  was ;  and  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself,  thy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fel- 
low the  worid  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been  in  phice  or  action,  would  have  done 
much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 

Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly  mad,  and 
know  not  of  it,  such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  themselves  most  free, 
when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  calcant  Mcd  aliofastu :  a  company  of  cynics, 
such  as  are  monks,  hermits,  anachorites,  that  contemn  the  world,  contemn  themselves, 
conteom  all  titles,  honours,  offices :  and  yet  in  that  contempt  are  more  proud  than 
any  man  living  whatsoever.  They  are  proud  in  humility,  proud  in4hat  they  are  not 
proud,  tape  homo  de  van»  gloruB  contemptUj  oaitids  gloriatur^  as  Austin  hath  it,  con*- 
fus.  lib.  10,  cap,  38,  like  Diogenes,  intus  glariarUur^  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed 
themselves  hi  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypocrisy. 
They  go  in  sheep's  russet,  many  great  men  that  might  maintain  themselves  in  cloth 
of  gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble  by  their  outward  carriage,  when  as  in* 
wardly  they  are  swoln  Aill  of  pride,  airosancy,  and  self«conceit  And  therefore 
Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lucilius,  ^^  in  his  atdre  and  gesture,  outward  actions, 
especially  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more  notable  in  themselves :  as  a  rugged 
Attii^  hirsute  head^  horrid  beard,  contempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging,  and  whatso- 
ever leads  to  fiime  that  opposite  way." 

All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  ourselves,  the  main  engine  which  batters  us  is 
from  others,  we  are  merely  passive  in  this  business :  from  a  company  of  parasites 
and  flatterers,  that  with  inunoderate  praise,  and  bombast  epithets,  glosing  titles,  folse 
eologiums,  so  bedaub  and  apjdaud,  gild  over  many  a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that 
ihey  clap  him  quite  out  of  lus  wits.  Bee  imprinUt  viokwta  est,  as  Hierom  notes,  this 
eoounon  applanse  is  a  most  violent  thing,  laudum  placenta,  a  drum,  fife,  and  trumpet 
cannot  so  animate ;  that  fattens  men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant  ^Palma 
negaia  maerum,  donata  reducil  opimunL  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as  frost  doth 
conies.  "^  And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself,  that  if  he  be  im- 
moderately commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ?"  Let  him  be  what  he 
will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him :  if  he  be  a  kii^,  he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies, 
more  than  a  man,  a  god  forthwith,— -—*e<2tctoi»i  Domini  Deique  nostri:  and  they 
vill  sacrifice  unto  him, 

»••  dhrlnot  ti  ta  patlarit  bonorat, 

UHrh  ipai  daMmna  meriuaqae  mcraMmiM  ana.** 

If  he  be  a  soldier,  then  Thendstocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duofulmina 
Mll^  triumviri  terranan,  &C.,  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too  little  for  him,  he 
IB  imicUssimus,  serenissimus,  muUis  trophsus  omaiissimusy  natura  dominus,  although 
he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk-sop,''  and  as  he  said  of  Xerxes, 

bile  hami  poaltum,  et  qulequld  ad  laadem  ponrerea  via 
■equitur  erita.  'Per.  *(luii  vero  tam  bene  mo- 
dulo  nio  metiri  m  novit,  at  earn  aeiidus  et  imroodica 
laudationca  non  moveant  I   Hen.  Bteph.  >  Mart. 

MStroca.  **  If  you  will  aoeept  divine  honoon,  we  will 
wiUlBgiy  evset  and  eoMeerata  altan  to  700.**     » Justin. 


•Tai.  lora.  Bcip.  »  Boetiitoa.  m  Putean.  d* 
nlpi  baet.  lib.  I.  »  PluUich.  Lircar^a  ••  Epiet.  13. 
O^ai  te  admoneo,  oe  oonim  more  lbeiaa«  qui  non  pro- 
ieere,  lei  rompici  ettpinnt,quc  in  habitu  too,  aut  feoere 
Vim  Boiabilin  aint.  Aepenini  enllum  et  vitioenm  caput, 
BCfligeatioma  bartan,  indictom  arieDtn  odinm,  en* 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Partl.See.1 


postrenms  in  pugnA^  primue  infugA^  and  such  a  one  as  never  dnnt  look  his  enemj 
in  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  man,  then  is  he  a  Samaon,  another  Hercules ;  if  he  pn>> 
nounce  a  speech,  another  TuUy  or  Demosthenes;  as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  ^the 
voice  of  God  and  not  of  man :"  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Vitgil,  &c.  And 
then  my  silly  weak  patient  takes  all  these  eulogimns  to  himself;  if  he  be  a  scholar 
so  commended  for  his  much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  &C.,  he  will  eiriscenie 
himself  like  a  spider,  study  to  death,  Laudatas  ostendit  avis  Jimoma  pennaif  pet- 
cock-like  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  soldier,  and  so  applauded,  his 
valour  extolled,  though  it  be  impar  congressusj  as  tliat  of  TroUus  and  Achilles,  /»/e- 
lix  puerj  he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first  upon  a  breach,  as  another  "Philippus, 
he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his  enemies.  Commend  his  housekeeping,  aiul  be 
will  beggar  himself;  commend  his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himseUl 


M, 


■Itadauqae  ▼iitai 


Cretdt,  et  immcarain  gloria  cakar  babet*** 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad,  no  woe  with  him  :—4inpatiens  eonsortis  eritj  he  will  orer 
the  ''Alps  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an  ambitious  man, 
some  proud  prince  or  potentate,  si  plus  <Bquo  laudetur  (saith  *  Erasmus)  cristas  eri' 
git^  exuU  hominemy  D^im  se  putatj  he  sets  up  his  crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man 
but  a  God. 


nibU  eat  qaod  credere  de  m 


Non  audet  quom  laodatur  diit  aeqaa  poteitaa.*** 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiter's  son,  and  go  like 
Hercules  in  a  lion's  skin  ?  Domitian  a  god, "  (Dominus  Deus  nosier  sic  fieri  jvkC 
like  the  *  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all  that  came  into  the  citj  of 
Babylon.  Commodus  the  emperor  was  so  gulled  by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  be 
must  be  called  Hercules.  ^  Antonius  the  Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  cv- 
ried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for  Bacchus.  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was  mariied  to 
^^  Minerva,  and  sent  three  several  messengers  one  after  another,  to  see  if  she  veie 
come  to  lus  bed-chamber.  Such  a  one  was  ^Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus,  Jovia- 
nus,  Dioclesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  our  modem  Turks,  that  will  be  gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  God's  shadow, 
commanders  of  all  that  may  be  commanded,  our  ^ings  of  China  and  Tartaiy  in  this 
present  age.  Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea,  fetter  Neptune,  <te/<A 
jactantiA^  and  send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Athos ;  and  such  are  many  sottish  princes, 
brought  into  a  fool's  paradise  by  their  parasites,  'tis  a  common  humour,  incident  to 
all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or  come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done, 
or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and  flatter  themselves.  StuUUiam  suam  produut^  &c^ 
(saith  ^Platerus)  your  very  tradesmen  if  they  be  excellent,  will  crack  and  brag,  and 
show  their  folly  in  excess.  They  have  good  parts,  and  they  know  it,  you  ned  not 
tell  them  of  it ;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves,  a 
perpetual  meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudits,  they  run  at  last  quite  mad,  and 
lose  their  wits.*^  Petrarch,  lib.  1  de  conUmptu  mundi^  confessed  as  much  of  himsell^ 
and  Cardan,  in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom,  gives  an  instance  in  a  smith  of  BCilan,  a  fel« 
low-citizen  of  his,  ^one  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  that  being  commended  for  refining  of  as 
instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Artaxenes,  hath 
such  a  like  story  of  one  Chamus,  a  soldier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battle,  and 
^  grew  thereupon  so  *  arrogant,  that  in  a  short  space  after  he  lost  his  wits."  So  many 
men,  if  any  new  honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimony) 
ex  insperato  fall  unto  them  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it,  can- 
not sleep  ^or  tell  what  they  say  or  do,  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sudden ;  and  with 


nUTias.  Gloria  tantam  elatna,  non  ira,  in  medics 
_bofie>  irruere,  quod  eompletit  muria  eoniplci  m  pugnan. 
'  lem,  a  muro  •pectantibuB,  egregium  dueebat.       ■  "  Ap* 

{ilauded  virtue  grows  apace,  and  glory  Includes  within 
t  an  immenae  tiupolte.**  **  I  dement,  et  wmrmt  cane 
per  Alpea.  Aude  Aliquld,  4be.  ut  pueris  placeaa,  et  de^ 
clamaiio  fiae.   Juv.  Bat.  10.  ^  In  moris  Encom. 

«  Juvenal  Sat.  4.  ****  There  Is  nothing  which  over- 
lauded  power  will  not  premime  to  imagine  of  itaelf.** 
wSueton.  c.  13.  inDomitiana  MBriaoniui.  «An- 
toniuB  ah  aaientatorihua  evectus  Ubrum  ee  patrem 
apellari  Junit,  et  pro  deo  ae  veiiditavit  redimitua  be- 
dera,  et  corona  velatus  aurea,  et  thymim  tenena.  oothur- 
Biaque  Miceinetita  aimi  velnt  Uber  pater  vectua  est 


Alexaadris.  Pater,  vol.  post.  «  Mlaerv*  oopttai 

ambit,  lanto  Airore  pereitus,  nt  satellite  sitteM  m 
videndum  aum  dea  in  thalamic  venieaet,  kc  ^JEH**' 
li.  IS.  «  Dc  mentis  alienat.  capi  3.  «  ^a'* 

turqne  snperbia  formam.  Liviw  li.  II.  Oracalim  A 
vivida  srpe  ingenia,  luxuriara  hac  et  evanewere  nni' 
tosqoe  sensum  penitut  smistise.  Homines  intoeDiir, 
ac  si  ipsf  non  essent  homines.  •Galros  de  nibetfi 

civis  noster  fkber  ferrarius,  ob  inventionem  iactran'"." 
Codea  olim  Arehimedis  dicti,  pne  betiUa  inMni^^ 
^Insania  postmodum  corraptus,ob  nimiam  in^  "'^ 

Sintiam.  ^  Bene  ferre  magnam  disee  fortanaai 

or.  Fortunam  reverentur  habe,  quicunqos  Rpcail 
Dives  ab  ezili  progredien  loeo.  Ausoniua. 


Hem.  3.  Sobs.  15.] 


Study y  a  Cause. 
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tam  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them.  Epeminondas,  therefore,  the 
next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^^  came  abroad  all  squalid  and  snbmiss,"  and 
gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  than  that  he  perceived  himself  the 
day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  be  too  insolent,  overmuch  joyed.  That 
wise  and  virtuous  lady,  ^Queen  Katherine,  Dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk, 
QpoQ  like  occasion,  safd,  ^  that  '^  she  would  not  wiUingly  endure  the  extremity  of 
either  fortune ;  but  if  it  were  so,  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she 
would  be  in  adversity,  because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it,  but  still  counsel  and 
government  were  defective  in  the  other:"  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

ScBSECT.  XV.— Love  of  Learnings  or  overmuch  study.    With  a  DigreasUm  of  the 
misery  oj  Scholars^  and  why  the  Muses  are  Melancholy. 

Leoxartvs  Fuchsius  Instit.  lib.  iii.  sect.  1.  cap.  1.  Felix  Plater,  lib.  iii.  de  mentis 
alitnai.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract,  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3,  speak  of  a  ''peculiar  fury, 
which  comes  by  overmuch  study.  Femelius,  lih,  1,  cap.  18,  ^puts  study,  contem* 
plation,  and  continiAd  meditation,  as  an  especial  cause  of  madness :  and  in  his  86 
consul,  cites  the  same  words.  Jo.  Arculanus,  in  lib.  0,  Rhasis  ad  Mnansorem^  cap.  16, 
amongst  other  causes  reckons  up  studxum  vehemens :  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib. 
de  occuL  not.  mirac.  Ub.  1,  cap.  16.  ''^  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady 
by  continual  ^  study,  and  night^^waking,  and  of  all  other  men,  schohurs  are  most  sub- 
ject to  it:"  and  such  Rliasis  adds,  ''^^that  have  commonly  the  £nest  wits."  Cont. 
lib,  1,  tract.  0,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  de  sanit.  tuenduy  lib.  1.  cap.  7,  puts  melancholy 
amongst  one  of  those  ^^e  principal  plagues  of  students,  'tis  a  common  Maul  unto 
them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable  companion.  Varro  belike  for 
that  cause  calls  Tristes  Philosophos  et  severos^  severe,  sad,  dry,  tetiic,  are  common 
epithets  to  scholars:  and  "Fatritius  therefore,  in  the  institution  of  princes,  would 
not  have  them  to  be  great  students.  For  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their 
bodies,  dulls  the  spirits,  abates  their  strength  and  courage;  and  gcKxl  scholars  are 
never  good  soldiers,  which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived,  for  when  his  countrymen 
came  into  Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by 
no  means  they  should  do  it,  '^^  leave  them  that  plague,  which  in  time  will  consume 
all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits."  The  ''Turks  abdicated  Gomutus  the  next  heir 
from  the  empire,  because  he  was  so  much  given  to  his  book :  and  'tis  the  common 
tenet  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and  diminisheth  the  spirits,  and  so  per  conse* 
qsens  produceth  melancholy. . 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  subject  to 
this  malady  than  others.  The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary  life,  sibi  et  musis^ 
free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those*  ordinary  disports  which  other  men  use :  and 
many  times  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur  with  it,  which  is  too  frequent,  they  are 
{»ecipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a  sudden :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ; 
too  much  learning  (as  ^Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad ;  'tis  that  other  extreme 
which  efiects  it.  So  did  Tripcavelius,  lib.  1,  consil.  12  and  13,  find  by  his  experi- 
ence, in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another  that  contracted  this  midady 
by  too  vehement  study.  So  Forestus,  observat.  I.  10,  observ.  13,  in  a  young  divine 
in  Louvaine,  that  was  mad,  and  said  "^  ^  he  had  a  Bible  in  his  head :"  Marsilius  Ficinus 
4e  saniL  tuend.  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  3,  4,  and  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  gives  many  reasons,  '^^  why 
students  dote  more  often  than  others."    The  first  is  theur  negligence ;  ^^  other  men 


•  Proccfvit  squalidut  et  fnlmiinus,  at  bMterni  Diei 
Ctqdium  intemperaot  bodie  eaatif aret.  «  Uxor 

Hea.  8.  »  Neutriut  se  fortnns  extreomm  Ubenter 

czpertoram  dixit:  Md  n  neceMitu  alterittf  subinde 
inponcpetar.  optare  te  difllcilem  et  advemm :  qood  in 
hft(  aulli  unqaaflB  defuitaolatium,  in  altera  mnllit  eon. 
•iliuin.  Jbc.  liod.  Vivea.  •!  Pecaliaris  Airor,  qui  ex 

bfcrit  St.  ■  Nihil  magia  aaget,  ae  aaidaa  atudia, 

ei  profunde  eoctutionea.  *  Non  deaunt,  qui  ex 

J«<i  stadio,  et  intempeitiva  laeobratione,  hue  devenei> 
mat.  hi  pfB  esteris  enim  plerunque  melancholia  aolent 
telS!«uri.  MBiudy  is  a  continual  and  earnett  medi* 
utioo,  applied  to  MMDethina  with  great  desire.  Tally. 
**et  illi  qui  annt  sabtilif  ingenii,  et  mult»  prsmediu- 
tH>BM.  de  faeili  incidunt  in  melaneholiam.  *Ob 

■todioram  aolidtydiBCfli  lib.  9.  Tit.  5.  vQaspar 


Ens  Thesanr  Polit.  Apoteles.  SL  Onads  hane  pestem 
relinquite  qa«  dubiam  non  est,  quin  brevi  omnem  lis 
▼igorem  ereptura  Mariiosque  spiritos  exbausiura  ait ; 
Ut  ad  arma  tracunda  plane  inhabiles  futuri  sint. 
« Knoles  Turk.  Hist.  <•  Acts,  xxvi.  94.  •  Nimiia 
studiis  melanehollcuaefrasit,dieensBe  Bibliom  ineapitf 
habere.  *^  Cur  melancholia  aasidua.  crebrisque  d«- 

liramentis  vexentur  eonim  animl  at  deaipere  cogantor. 
*  Solars  qailibet  artifex  instrumenta  sua  diligentissimc 
curat,  penicellos  pictor ;  roalleos  incudesque  (kber  fer- 
rarius;  miles  equos,  arma  venator,  auceps  aves,  at 
canes,  Cytharam  Cytharcdus,  4cc.  soli  masarum  mysta 
tarn  negligentes  sunt,  ut  i^strumenium  illud  quo  nun* 
dum  uniTersum  metiri  solent,  spiritum  scilicet,  peaitat 
negligera  videantur. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Parti.  Sect 


look  to  their  tools,  a  painter  will  wash  his  pencils,  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammeri 
anvil,  forge ;  a  husbandman  will  mend  his  fdough-irons,  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it 
be  dull ;  a  Mconer  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  houDde, 
horses,  dogs,  &c. ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  &c. ;  only  scholan 
neglect  that  instrument,  their  brain  and  spirits  (I  mean)  which  they  daily  use,  and  by 
which  they  range  overall  the  world,  which  by  much  study  is  consumed."  Vide  (saith 
Lucian)  nefuniculum  nimis  itUendendo  aliquandd  ahrumpas :  ^  See  thou  twist  not 
the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it  ''break."  Facinus  in  his  fourth  chap,  gives  some 
other  reasons ;  Saturn  and  Mercury,  the  patrons  o(  learning,  they  are  both  dry  planets: 
and  Origanus  assigns  the  same  cause,  why  Mercunalists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part 
beggars ;  for  that  their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  desti* 
nies  of  old  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ;  since  when,  poetry  and  beggaij 
are  Gemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions ; 

M  **  And  to  iUb  day  to  every  Kholar  poor ; 

OroM  gold  from  tbem  rana  beadtoof  to  the  boor  f* 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is  conteio- 
lotion,  ^^  which  dries  the  brain  and  eztinguisheth  natuial  heat ;  for  whilst  the  spirits 
are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach  and  liver  are  left  destitute, 
and  thenee  come  black  blood  and  crudities  by  defect  of  concoction,  and  for  waot  of 
exercise  the  superfluous  vapours  cannot  exhale,"  &c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated 
by  Gcnnesius,  lib.  4,  cap.  \^de  sale  ^^ymannus  oral,  de  Imag.  Jo.  Voschius,  Ub.  2, 
cap.  6,  de  peste:  and  something  more  they  add,  that  hard  students  a|e  commonij 
troubled  with  gouts,  catarrhs,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradiopepsia,  bad  eyes,  stone  aod 
eolic,  ^  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and  all  such  diseases  as 
come  by  overmuch  sitting;  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry,  ill-coloured,  spend  their 
ft>rtunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  ^eir  lives,  and  all  through  immoderate 
pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  yon  will  not  believe  the  truth  of  this,  looli 
npon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquinas's  works,  and  teU  me  whether  those  men 
took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom,  kc,  and  many  thousands  besides. 


**  <%ul  capit  opCataiQ  earm  continsere  neten, 
MiilU  tout,  ibdtiiae  poar,  aadavit  ot  •Int.*' 


**  Be  that  deaim  this  wielied  goal  to  ftie, 
Miut  awaat  and  freoe  belbre  be  can  aiiain," 


and  labour  hard  for  it  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession,  ep.  8.  *^  Not  a  day 
that  I  spend  idle,  part  oi  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired  with  waking,  and 
now  slumbering  to  their  continual  tasL"  Hear  TuUy  prd  Arckia  Poeta:  <^  whilst 
odiers  loitered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he  was  continueliy  at  his  book,"  so  they  do 
that  will  be  scholan,  and  that  to  the  hazard  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits, 
and  lives.  How  much  did  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy  spend  ?  unius  regrd  precium  they 
say,  more  than  a  king^s  ransom ;  how  many  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the 
one  about  his  History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almi^^t  ?  How  mucii  time 
did  Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  q>here  ?  forty 
years  and  more,  some  write :  how  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  thei/wits,  or  become 
dizards,  nc«;lectuig  all  worldly  aflkirs  and  dieir  own  health,  wealth,  esse  and  bene  esst^  to 
gain  knowledge  for  which,  afler  all  their  pains,  in  this  world's  esteem  they  are  accounted 
fidieulous  and  silly  fools,  idiots,  asses,  and  (as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  contemnedi 
derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  examples  in  Hildesheim  spicel.  2,  de  mania  et 
delirio:  read  Trincavellius,  1. 8,  consil.  86,  et  c.  17.  Montanus,  consiL  283.  "Garceus 
de  Judic.  genii,  cap.  38.  Mereurialis,  consil.  86,  cap.  25.  Prosper  ^Galenius  in  his 
Book  de  atrd  bile;  Go  to  Bedlam  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are 
esteemed  scrubs  and  fools  by  reason  of  their  carriage :  ^  after  seven  years'  study" 

'■  **  auuil  tadtamina  exit, 
PleniflMiiM  at  riaom  popnll  quaUL** 

^  He  becomes  more  silent  than  a  statue,  and  generally  excites  people's  laughter."^ 


■  Areaaet  anna  tlM  aoa  mot  imitanda  Diana.  81 
naoquaaieeaMMtendertiDOlltoarit.  Ovld.  **Ephem»T, 
•Conteoiplatio  carebniaii  exaieeat  et  eztingait  caiorem 
natttraleai,  nude  earebnim  frigiduai  ec  a&am  evadit 
^noi  eit  BMlaacliolkan.  Aecadit  ad  hoe,  quod  natara 
in  contenplation^,  corabro  ofonua  cordiqua  lotenu, 
atoaMduni  beparqae  daatitqpt,  undo  ex  allmeDtia  male 
Mctia,  paosuia  craaiot  at  nifer  eflkitur,  dum  oimio  otio 
membroram  loperllai  vaporea  non  azhajant.  m  One* 
bnim  ezakcatur,  corpora  wnaim  fradtoKunL      *>  Bta- 


dioaa  aant  Cacectici  et  nnnquam  beno  oolorati,  propter 
deMlitateao  difeetira  faeulutia,  noltiplicaBtar  in  in 
auperflttitataa.  Jo.  Voachias  parte  8.  capu  5.  de  pivie. 
*  Nullaa  milii  per  otium  dieaexit.  partvaa  noclit  Mwtin 
dadloo,  non  vero  aomno.  led  octiloa  viffilia  fatijrato*  o* 
denteeque,  in  operam  detineo.  •  jobannee  Hanuv* 

ehiua  Bobemus.  oat.  I51S.  emditua  rir,  nimiie  •tadmio 
Pbreneaio  incidit.  Monufhua  inatanoeain  a  Frcodh 
nan  of  Toloia.  wCardinalie  Cscioa;  ob  laborai, 

Tigiiiaoit  et  diatama  atodia  Aetna  Mrtancliiilimi. 


Mem.  8.  Solw.  15.] 


Study y  a  Cause. 
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Because  they  cannot  ride  a  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do\  salute  and  court  a 
gfentlewoman,  canre  at  table,  cringe  and  make  eongisj  which  erery  common  swasher 
can  do^  "Am  papulus  ridet^  &c.,  Uiey  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and  accounted  silly  fools 
by  our  gallants.  Tea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery,  they  deserve  it :  ^a  mere 
scholar,  a  mere  ass. 


9"  ohftipfr  cMite»  ^  SfAntei  InmliM  Cerram, 

M arnnra  cdm  ■eeum.  et  rabioM  lilentia  rodunt, 
AtqiM  experrecto  tratinantur  yerba  labrllo, 
iEfVoU  veteiia  mediUDtea  •omnia,  yiicni 
De  AiUlo  ■ibilum ;  io  nihtlmn  nil  poaN  rertrti.** 


•M  **  who  do  lean  awiy 


TiMir  beada,  piercing  the  earih  with  a  flzt  aye; 

When,  by  tbemaelvea,  they  fnaw  their  mumarinf. 

And  furiooa  aileoee,  aa  'twere  balancing 

Each  word  upon  their  out-itretehed  lip,  and  when 

Th^  meditate  the  dreama  of  old  oiek  men, 

Aa,  *  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  can  be  brooght ; 

And  that  which  ia,  can  ne'er  be  tarn*d  to  nooghL* " 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  ih&t 
action  and  gesture.  Fulgosus,  Z.  8,  c.  7,  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas  supping 
with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and 
cried,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichaas,  his  wits  were  a  wool-^thering,  as  they  say^ 
and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters,  when  he  perceived  his  error,  he  was  much 
^'abashed.  Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archimedes  in  Vitruvius,  that  having  found  out 
the  means  to  know  how  much  gold  was  mingled  with  the  silver  in  king  Hieron's 
crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath  and  cried  ivptpo]^  I  have  found :  ^  ^  and  was  com- 
monly ao  intent  to  his  studies,  that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him : 
when  the  city  was  taken,  and  the  soldiers  now  recidy  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no 
notice  of  it*^  Sl  Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last 
where  he  was,  Marullus,  lib.  2,  cap.  4.  It  was  Democritus's  carriage  alone  that 
made  the  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  nud,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to  cure 
him :  if  he  had  been  in  any  solemn  company^  he  would  upon  all  occasions  fidl  a 
laughing.  Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  continually  wept, 
and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacus,  because  he  ran  like  a  madman, ""  saying, 
""  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spy,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal  men  did."  Tour  greatest 
students  are  commonly  no  better,  silly,  soft  fellows  in  their  outward  behaviour, 
absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced  in  worldly  business ;  they  can 
measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach  others  wisdom,  and  yet  in  bargains 
and  contracts  they  are  circumvented  by  every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men 
fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  otherwise^  ^  but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when 
(as  "  he  well  observed)  they  neither  hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly 
practised  abroad  ?"  how  should  they  get  experience,  by  what  means  ?  ^^  I  knew 
in  my  time  many  scholars,''  saith  ^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper 
Scitick,  chancellor  to  the  emperor),  ^excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that 
they  had  no  common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestic  or  public 
af&iirs."  ^  Paglarensis  was  amazed,  and  said  his  former  had  surely  cozened  him, 
when  he  heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal." 
To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  o3ier  testimony  of  them  in  general, 
than  thit  of  Pliny  of  Iseus ;  ^^  He  is  yet  a  scholar,  than  which  kind  of  men  there 
is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better,  they  are  most  part  harmless,  honest, 
uprifirht,  innocent,  plain-dealing  men." 

Now  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  inconveniences  as 
dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.' Jo.  Voschius  would  have  good  scholars  to  be  highly 
rew^ed,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect  above  other  men,  ^  to  have  greater 
-'  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure  themselves  and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the 
public  good.''  But  our  patrons  of  learning  are  so  far  now-a-days  from  respecting 
the  muses,  and  giving  that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward  which  they  deserve,  and 
are  allowed  by  those  indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that  afler  all  their 


*  Per*.  Sat.  X  They  cannot  fiddle :  bat,  ai  Themifto. 
f^  Mid,  be  coaM  oiake  a  miall  town  become  a  great 
uif.  "fera.  Bat.  ninfenium  tibi  quod  vanai 
^tmpnt  Attenaa  et  aeptem  ttodiis  annoa  dedit,  in- 
Kftuitfue.  Liltfia  et  curie  etatua  taeiiurnioa  exit, 
rWu«qtM  et  riau  populum  quatit,  Hor.  ep.  1.  lib.  3. 
**Tr»ii«lata4  by  M.  B.  Holiday.  »  Thojpaa  rubore 

c  «faMa  dixit  ae  de  arfumento  cof itasae.  *  Plutarch, 
vtii  Marcelli«  Nee  aeosit  arbem  eaptam.  nee  militea  in 
^emm  irmentca,  adeo  intentue  atndiis,  fcc  ti  gub 

fvnm  lanri  eifeamivil  arbem.  dictitana  aeexploratorpra 
ab  infrrie  fa  niaaf  .difiatnnim  dnnonibua  oiortalium  pec* 


cata.  npetroiiiua.  Effo  arbitror  in  achoKa  atultia- 
airooa  fieri,  quia  nihil  eorum  qua  in  usu  habemua  aut 
andiunt  aut  vident.  ^Nuvi  meia  liiebua,  plernaque 
atttdiia literanim  dedltoa.  qui  dtaciplinia  admodum  abuo- 
dabant,  aed  ai  nihil  civilitatia  habent,  ncc  rem  publ.  neo 
domeatieam  revere  norant.  Btupuit  Paftlarenaia  et 
furti  viltcum  aocuaavit,  qui  rueni  fiaiam  uiidecini  por- 
celloa.aainam  unum  duntaxat  pullumeni tam  r<;iulerat. 
<*Lib.  1.  Epiat.  3.  Adhuc  flclinlasttcus  taiituin  cni;  quo 
genere  hominnm,  nihil  aut  est  «iiiipliriu^.  aut  nincf  mta 
aut  meliuB.  'iJure  pm'ilrgmmii,  qui  ob  coiiiiu«iue 
boDttm  abbreviant  aabi  vltam. 
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Causes  ofMelmukolp. 


fFnt  1.  SeeLl 


**  OrleC  latoar,  ean,  pale 
Fev.  flltby  poverty,  luinger  ttat  criea, 
Terrible  moottefe  to  be  eeeo  with  eyes." 


pains  taken  in  the  nnivenities,  coet  and  cbavge,  expenses,  nksome  boms,  laboriou 
tasks,  wearisome  days,  dangers,  hazards,  (haired  interim  from  all  {Measures  which 
other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives)  if  they  chance  to  wade  throogh 
them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and  which  is  their  greatest  miseiy. 
driven  to  their  shiAs,  exposed  to  want,  poverty,  and  beggary.  Their  ^miliar  attend- 
ants are, 

■**  Pellentee  morbi,  lactae,  coraque  leborqae 

Et  metoc,  et  meleeuede  femes,  et  taipic  egeetee, 
Terribilei  yr'uu  fanrnT 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were  enough 
to  make  them  all  melancholy.    Most  other  trades  and  professions,  aAer  some  seven 
years'  apprenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of  themselves.    A  merchaot 
adventures  his  goods  at  sea,  and  though  his  hazard  be  great,  yet  if  one  ship  retun 
of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving  vo3rage.    An  husbandman's  gains  ate  almost  cer- 
tain ;  qidbus  ipse  Jupiter  noeere  non  potest  (whom  Jove  himself  can't  harm)  (^ 
*Cato's  h3rperbole,  a  great  husband  himself);  only  scholars  methinks  are  most  m- 
certain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties,  and  hazards.    For  first,  not  one  of  a 
many  proves  to  be  a  scholar,  all  are  not  capable  and  docile,  ^ex  ominligno  tmjd 
Mercuritu:  we  can  make  majors  and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kii^ 
can  invest  knights  and  barons,  as  Sigismund  the  emperor  confessed ;  universities  on 
give  degrees ;  and  Tu  quod  es,  i  populo  quilibet  esse  potest;  but  he  nor  they,  nor  all 
Uie  world,  can  give  learning,  mjike  philosophers,  artists,  orators,  poets ;  we  can  soon 
say,  as  Seneca  well  notes,  0  virum  bonum,  6  divitem^  point  at  a  rich  man,  a  good*  a 
happy  man,  a  prosperous  man,  sumptuose  vestitum^  CaUwdstratum^  bene  okntm* 
magna  temporis  Unpendio  constat  hac  laudatio^  6  virum  literarum,  but  'tis  not  so 
easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.    Learning  is  not  so  quickly  got,  though 
the^  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  to  that  end  sufficiently  informed,  and  liberaily 
mamtained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few  can  compass  it    Or  if  they  be 
docile,  yet  all  men's  wills  aie  not  answerable  to  their  wits,  they  can  apprehend,  but 
will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  either  seduced  by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellan  m- 
pingunt^  vel  in  poculum  (they  &11  in  with  women  or  wine)  and  so  spend  their  time 
to  their  friends'  grief  and  their  own  undoings.    Or  put  case  they  be  studious,  indus- 
trious, of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then  how  many  diseases  of  body 
and  mind  must  they  encoimter  ?    No  labour  in  Uie  world  like  unto  study.    It  may 
be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it,  but  striving  to  be  excellent  to  know  all,  they 
lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life  and  all.    Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  haxaids. 
(treis  intestitus^  with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe,  he  bath  pro- 
fited in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expenses,  he  is  fit 
for  preferment,  where  shall  he  have  it?  he  is  as  fiur  to  seek  it  as  he  was  (after  tweoty 
yeara'  standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  University.    For  what  cooise 
shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?    The  most  parable  and  easy,  and  about 
which  many  are  employed,  is  to  teach  a  school,  turn  lecturer  or  curate,  and  for  that 
he  shall  have  fidconeHs  wages,  ten  pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some  smalt 
stipend,  so  long  as  he  can  please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  approve  him  n(^ 
(for  usually  they  do  but  a  year  or  two)  as  inconstant,  as  *  they  that  cried  ^  HosanDa** 
one  day,  and  ^  Crucify  him"  the  other ;  serving-man-like,  he  must  go  look  a  new 
master ;  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

*  **  Hoe  qaoqoe  te  maoel  ut  paeroe  elementa  docentein  I     **  At  leet  Unr  enow-white  ife  in  sobarb  icbooli. 
Ooeupet  extremie  in«vicie  elbe  eenectoe.**  |        SliaU  toil  in  teaciiing  boye  their  fraauner  rakf." 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  show  a  stum  rod,  Icgm 
fritam  et  laceram^  saith  "  Haedus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of  his  infelicity,  be 
hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he  be  decrepid,  and  that  ^ 
aU.  Grammaticus  non  estfadixy  Sfc»  If  he  be  a  trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentleman*' 
house,  as  it  befel  "  Euphormio,  after  some  seven  yeara'  service,  he  may  perchan» 
have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some  small  rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at 
length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or  a  cracked  chambermaid,  to  have  and  to  hold  dnrinf 


■Virf.  S..£n.  "  nnttrcli.  viu  ^ae.   Oertom 

■gficotationie  iacran,  Jkc.  MQ^otennie  Sunt  con* 

Mtoi  ft  proeonauki.  BczctPotuquotanBiaBOo 
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the  tune  of  his  life.    Bat  if  he  ofiend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistress 
in  the  mean  time, 

•**  Daeetnr  FlantA  Ttlat  ictus  ab  Rereule  Caeuf, 
PonetorqiM  font,  li  quid  tentt^erit  nnquam 
Hiieere** 

as  Hercnles  did  bj  Cacns,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels,  away  with 
him.    If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  d  secretis  to 
some  nobleman,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  ambaraador,  he  shall  find  that  these  per^ 
sons  rise  like  apprentices  one  under  another,  and  in  so  many  tradesmen's  shops, 
when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly  steps  in  his  place. 
Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  "'mathematicians,  sophisters, 
&c. ;  they  are  like  grasshoppers,  sing  they  must  in  summer,  and  pine  in  the  winter, 
for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.    Even  so  they  were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe 
that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates,  which  he  told  &ir  Phaedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the 
banks  of  the  river  Iseus ;  about  noon  when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grasshoppers  made 
a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion  to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grasshoppers  were  once 
scholars,  musicians,  poets,  &c.,  before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and  lived  without  meat 
and  drink,  and  for  that  cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grasshoppers.    And  may 
be  tumed  again,  In  T)fthoni  Cicadasy  out  Lycwrum  ranas^  for  any  reward  I  see  they 
are  like  to  have :  or  else  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did, 
without  any  viaticum,  like  so  many  **  manucodiats,  those  Indian  birds  of  paradise, 
as  we  commonly  call  them,  those  I  mean  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of  heaven, 
and  need  no  other  food ;  for  being  as  they  are,  their  *  ^  rhetoric  only  serves  them  to 
curse  their  bad  fortunes,"  and  many  of  them  for  want  of  means  are  driven  to  hard 
shifts ;  from  grasshoppers  they  turn  humble-bees  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and 
make  the  muses,  mules,  to  satisfy  their  hunger-starved  paunches,  and  get  a  meal's 
meat    To  say  truth.  His  the  common  fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and 
poor,  to  complain  pitifully,  and  lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as 
"Cardan  doth,  as  ^Xilander  and  many  others :  and  which  is  too  common  in  those 
dedicatory  epistles,  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lie,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  eulogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnify  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for  his  excel- 
lent virtues,  whom  they  should  rather,  as  ^  Machiavel  observes,  vilify,  and  rail  at 
downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.    So  they  prostitute  themselves 
as  fiddlers,  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great  men^  turns  for  a  small  reward. 
They  are  like  "  Indians,  they  have  store  of  gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it :  for 
1  am  of  Synesius's  opinion,  ''^Kiiig  Hieron  got  more  by  Simonides'  acquaintance, 
than  Simonides  did  by  his  \^  they  have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole 
qualification  from  us,  and  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality 
from  us :  we  are  the  living  tombs,  registera,  and  as  so  many  trumpeters  of  their 
^roes :  what  was  Achilles  without  Homer  ?    Alexander  without  Arian  and  Curtius  ? 
who  had  known  the  Csesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 


•>'«  Vizenint  Ibrtca  ante  Afanemnona 
Multi :  aed  omnea  illachrymabilea 
tTrf«atur,  ifuotique  loofi 
n  octe,  carent  quia  vate  aaero.** 


**  Before  great  Acam«maon  reifuM, 

Reif  n*d  king*  aa  great  aa  tie,  and  brave, 
Whoae  huge  ambition'a  now  oontaio*d 

In  the  amall  compaaa  of  a  grave: 
In  endleaa  night  they  sleep,  unwept,  unknown. 
No  bard  they  bad  to  make  all  time  their  own." 


they  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholare  to  them ;  but  they  undervalue 
themselves,  and  so  by  those  great  men  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have  that  encyclo- 
psdian,  all  the  learning  in  the  world;  they  must  keep  it  to  themselves,  "^live  in 
base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit,^'  as  Budaeus  well  hath  it,  ^  so  many 
good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  virtues,  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate 
potentate,  and  live  under  his  insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,"  Qui  /an- 
ftuun  mures  aUenum  panem  comedunt.  For  to  say  truth,  artea  ha  rum  sunt  Lucro' 
tir<£,  as  Guido  Bonat  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee,  they  be  not  gainful  arts 
these,  sed  esurientes  etfameliecRy  but  poor  and  hungry. 


*  I«T.  Bat.  5.  *  Are  oolit  aetra.  *i  AMrovandue 
Ac  Avibua.  1. 19.  Qeaner,  kc  m  Literaa  habent  queie 
■W  et  fortnns  aaa  maledicant.  Sat.  Menip.  «  Lib. 
te  libna  Propriie  fol.  94.  m  prefat  traoalat.  PlnUrcb. 
■  folit.  divput.  laodibua  extollunt  eoe  ac  ei  virtutibua 
poUereat  qaoa  ob  infinita  seelera  potina  vituperara 
*  Or  ■§  IwrNi  know  not  tarir  itnDgtb,  they 


consider  not  their  own  worth.  "  Ptura  ex  Siraonidi* 
fkmiliaritata  Hieron  eonaequutuaeat.quamex  Hii*ronia 
Bimonidea.  *  Hor.  lib.  4.  od.  0.  » Inter  inertee  cjt 
Plebeioa  fere  Jaoet,  ultimnm  locum  habena,  niei  tot  artia 
virtutiaqne  inalgnia,  turpiter,  obnoxit,  aapparttitando 
faaeibuB  aubjaoerit  protervs  inaolentieque  potentis.  Lib. 
I.  de  eontampl.  renin  fbrtoitaroBk 
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[Part  1.  Sec  1 


><*  Dat  6a1«iiQi  ope«,  dat  Joitlnlanua  honoret, 
fled  feoas  ec  ■pedes  cogltar  Ire  pedes  :** 


*  The  rich  pliysidaii.  hoiHiiit*d  lawyem  rM». 
Whilst  the  poor  sdiolar  foots  it  by  tlieir  side.** 

Poverty  is  the  muses'  patrimony,  and  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us,  whea 
Jupiter's  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  gods,  the  muses  alone  were 
left  solitary.  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suitors,  and  I  believe  it  was,  because  they  bad 
no  portion. 

**  Calliope  lonfani  eclelM  ear  ▼! zit  In  cvnin  f  I  **  Why  did  Calliope  liTe  so  lony  a  maid  f 

Nempe  nihirdoUs,  quod  numeraret,  erat.**  |  Because  she  baa  do  dowry  to  he  paid.** 

Ever  since  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken  and  left  unto  themselves.  Insomudi, 
that  as  *  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  them  by  their  clothes.  ^  There 
came,"  saith  he,  ^  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow  not  very  spruce  to  look  on, 
that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone  he  was  a  scholar,  whom  commonly  rich 
men  hate :  I  asked  him  what  he  was,  he  answered,  a  poet :  I  demanded  again  why 
he  was  so  ragged,  he  told  me  this  kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  rich.'' 


■*'  dai  Pelafo  cradit,  maf no  se  firnore  tollit, 
(Xui  pttsnas  et  rostra  petit,  precingitar  auro: 
VilJB  adulator  picto  Jaeet  ebrius  ostro. 


**  A  merchant's  gain  is  great,  thai  goes  to  sea ; 
A  soldier  embossed  all  in  gold ; 
A  flatterer  lies  foz'd  iu  brave  array; 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold.** 


Sola  pniinosis  liorret  facundia  pannis.** 

All  which  our  ordinary  students,  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities,  how  mipro- 
fitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  phUosophicid  studies  are,  how  little  respect- 
ed, how  few  patrons ;  apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three  commodious 
professions  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves  between  them,  'rejecting 
these  arts  in  the  mean  time,  history,  philosophy,  philology,  or  lightly  passing  them 
over,  as  pleasant  toys  fitting  only  table-talk,  and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse. 
They  are  not  so  behoveful :  he  that  can  tell  his  money  hath  arithmetic  enough :  he 
is  a  true  geometrician,  can  measure  out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrolo- 
ger, that  can  cast  the  rise  and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his 
own  use.    The  best  optics  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  man's  £ivour  and 
grace  to  shine  upon  him.    He  is  a  good  engineer  that  alone  can  make  an  instrument 
to  get  preferment    This  was  the  conunon  tenet  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerus 
observed  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history ;  their  universities  were 
generally  base,  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary,  &c.,  to  be  found 
of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend,  but  every,  man 
betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  hahei^j  opimum  sactrdotiuntj  a  good 
parsonage  was  their  aim.    This  was  the  practice  of  some  of  our  near  neighbours,  as 
*•  Lipsius  inveighs,  ^  they  thrust  their  children  to  the  study  of  law  and  divinity,  before 
they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such  studies."     Scilicet  omnibus  artihus 
anlistat  spes  lucrij  et  formosior  est  cumulus  aurij  quam  quicquid  Graci  Latisuque 
delirantes  scnpserunl.    Ex  hoc  numero  deinde  vemunl  ad  gubemaeula  reipub.  inter- 
sunt  et  prcesunt  consiliis  regum,  o  pfUer^  o  patria  f  so  he  complained,  and  so  may 
others.    For  even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishop'^s 
court  (to  practise  in  some  good  town)  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantageous,  the  highway  to  preferment. 

Although  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the  rest  in 
their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes.  For  let  him  be  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  expa- 
tiate ?  Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted  with  prohibi- 
tions, so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring  municipal  laws,  quilms  nihil 
illiteratius^  saith  '  Erasmus,  an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study,  (for  though  they  be 
never  so^well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name  of  scholars,  except 
they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that  profession,  such  slender 
^  offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such  dear  rates,  that  I  know  not 
how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  tliem.  Now  for  physicians,  there  are 
in  every  village  so  many  mountebanks,  empirics,  quacksalvers,  paracelsians,  as  they 
call  themselves,  Caudjci  et  sanicida^  so  *  Clenard  terms  them,  wizards,  alchemists, 
poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physicians'  men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing 


iM  Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  >  In  Satyricon.  intrat  senex, 
Bed  cuUa  non  ita  speciosus,  ut  facile  appareret  eum  bac 
oota  iiterstuni  ose,  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego 
inquit  Poeta  sum:  Uuare  ergo  tarn  male  ▼esiitus  cs7 
Propter  hoc  ipsum;  amor  iogenii  nemioem  uoquam 
divilem  fecit.        >  Petronius  Arbiter.         *0ppressus 


panpertate  animus  nihil  eximium,  aut  auMiiiM  eoKitare 
potest,  anionitates  literarum,  aut  elegantiam.qooniaa 
nihil  presidii  in  his  ad  vite  commodani  vidtft,  pnn^ 
negligere,  mox  pdiaae  incipit.    Bens.  «Ep<Mot. 

quiest.  lib.  4.  £p.  31.  *  Cioeron.  diaL  • 

lib.  3. 
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great  skilly  that  I  make  great  doubt  how  the^  «hall  be  maintained)  or  who  shall  be 
their  patients.  Besides,  there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such 
harpies,  so  covetous,  so  clamorous,  so  impudent ;  and  as  *  he  said,  litigious  idiots, 


**Qaibtti  k>qiiacii  aAtim  arroytntic  est, 

FariUc  paiikiii  aot  nibil, 
Kee  ulia  mica  literarii  talit, 

CruoieniinulKa  natio: 
lyiQttuteleia  turba,  litium  atroplMB, 

Malifna  litigaDtium  eobora,  togati  Tultttrea, 
LaTerns  alumni,  Agyrtc,"  Sec 


**  Which  have  no  akill  hot  pratinf  airogtnee. 
No  learning,  aucb  a  punO'niiUcing  natioa : 
Gown*d  vulturea,  thievea,  and  a  litigious  rout 
Of  coieneri,  that  haunc  this  oeeapation,** 


that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but  as  he  jested  in  the  Comedy 
of  Clocks,  they  were  so  many,  *  major  pars  populi  aridd  repfarU  fame^  they  are 
almost  starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fellows,  *  Et  noxid 
callidUate  se  corripere^  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers  and  empirics,  such  impostors, 
that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  compose  and  behave  himself  in  their 
society,  to  cany  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile  a  rout,  scienticR  nomerij  tot  sumptibus 
partum  et  vigiliisy  prqfiteri  disptideat^  postquam^  8fC» 

Last  of  all  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy  of  double 
honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable.  If  you  will  not  believe 
me,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was  not  many  years  since  publicly  preached  at  Paul's 
cross,  "by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend  bishop  of  this  land  :  ^  We  that 
are  bred  up  in  learning,  and  destinated  by  our  parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our 
childhood  in  the  grammar-school,  which  Austin  calls  magnam  tyratrndtm^  et  graot 
malunij  and  compares  it  to  the  torments  of  martyrdom ;  when  we  come  to  the  uni- 
versity, if  we  live  of  the  college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  t^  the  Leontines, 
nov  tC»  Mui  tcJiv  Ufioi)  xai  ^o^ou,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear,  or  if  we  be 
maintained  but  partly  by  our  parents'  cost,  do  expend  in  unnecessary  maintenance, 
books  and  degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundred  pounds,  or  a 
thousand  marks.  If  by  this  price  of  the  expense  of  time,  our  bodies  and  spirits,  our 
substance  and  (patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those  small  rewards,  which  are  ours 
bv  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor  pai^onage,  or  a  vicarage  of  507.  per 
annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron  for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn 
life)  either  in  annual  pension,  or  above  the  rate  of  a  copyhold,  and  that  with  the 
hazard  and  loss  of  our  souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our 
spiritual  preferments,  in  esse  and  posse^  both  present  and  to  come.  What  father  aAer 
a  while  will  be  so  improvident  to  bring  up  his  son  to  his  great  charge,  to  this  neces- 
sary beggary  ?  What  christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his  son  in  that 
course  of  life,  which  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cogit  ad  turpia^  enforcing  to 
sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjury,"  when  as  the  poet  said,  Invitatus  ad 
hac  aliquis  de  ponte  negaUt :  ^^  a  beggar's  brat  taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits 
a  begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience,  had  cause  to  refuse  it."  This  being  thus, 
have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this  while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits 
of  our  labours,  "  Itoe  est  c^r  paUes^  cur  quis  non  prandeat  hoc  est  f  do  we  macerate 
ourselves  for  this  ?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long  ?  ''^  leaping  (as 
he  saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a  thunder- 
clap." If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward  and  honour  we  shall  have,  ^frange  leves 
calamos^  et  scinde  Thalia  lihellos  :  let  us  give  over  our  books,  and  betake  ourselves 
to  some  other  course  of  life ;  to  what  end  should  we  study  ?  ^  Quid  me  litterulas 
8tuUi  docuere  parentes^  what  did  our  parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  &r 
to  seek  of  preferment  after  twenty  years'  study,  as  we  were  at  first :  why  do  we 
take  such  pains  ?  Quid  tantum  insams  juvat  impallescere  chartist  If  there  be  no 
more  hope  of  rewcu^,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos, 
tt  scinde  Thalia  lihellos  ;  let 's  turn  soldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy  swords,  guns, 
and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosopher's  gowns,  as  Cleanthes  once 
did,  into  millers'  coats,  leave  all  and  rather  betake  ourselves  to  any  other  course  of 
life,  than  to  continue  longer  in  this  misery.  "  Prastat  dentiscalpia  radere^  guam 
Hterariis  monumentis  magnaiumfaoorem  emendicare. 

Tea,  bat  methinks  1  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  though  this  be 

*  Ja.  Dona  EpodoB.  lib.  t.  car.  9.  •  Plaotna.  |  u  Pm.  Bat.  3.       m  £  Iceto  ezafUentea,  ad  aaMtom  tin- 

'  Baic  ArfeoKi  lih.  3.        m  Job.  Howaon  4  NoTcrobria  I  tinnalrali  plaoram  qoaai  Iblmlne  tarriti.  1.        »Mtn 
1V7.  ttaa  aannon  «•■  printed  by  Arnold  Hartfleld. J  MMart.        i*Bat.  Menlp. 
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[Pazt.  1 


true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  dlivines,  t 
miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers  slupwneck  of  be 
and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain ;  there  is  a  fiiult,  but  ivhence  proc 
If  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would  be  retorted  upon  ourselves,  if  ^ 
cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we  should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  ei 
That  there  is  a  fault  among  us,  I  confess,  and  were  there  not  a  buyer,  theif 
not  be  a  seller;  but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  veill  more  tba 
festly  appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  tbese  gripinf 
In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us ;  both  are  fiiulty,  they  and 
in  my  judgment,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  apparent  causes  and  muc*^ 
condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me  as  I  would,  or  as  it  sho 
ascribe  the  cause,  as  ^  Oardan  did  in  the  like  case ;  meo  infortunia  potius 
rum  seeleri^  to  '^mine  own  infelicity  rather  than  their  naughtiness  :  althou£^ 
been  baffled  in  my  time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  com; 
another :  or  rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence ;  for  I  was  ever  like  that 
der  in  ''Plutarch,  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  mac; 
&miltarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from,  (which  many  ^x 
at)  as  when  he  came  firat  to  him ;  he  never  asked,  the  other  never  gave  ' 
thing ;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus  he  borrowed  a  hat  of  him,  at  hk 
restored  it  again.  1  have  had  some  such  noble  friends^  acquaintance  and 
but  most  part  (common  courtesies  and  ordinary  respects  excepted)  they  and  (i 
as  we  met,  they  gave  me  as  much  as  1  requested,  and  that  was — ^And  as  J- 
ab  Jilexandro  Genial,  diet.  7.  6.  c.  16.  made  answer  to  Hieronimus  Massai 
wondered,  q^mm  plures  ignaoos  ei  ignohiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotia  proaut 
tidie  videret^  when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  i 
fortuna  cui  mercedem  lahorvm  studiorumque  deheri  putaretj  whom  he  tho 
deserve  as  well  as  the  rest  He  made  answer,  that  he  was  content  i^ith  his 
estate,  was  not  ambitious,  and  although  objurgahundus  suam  segnitieni  ac 
ohscuTCR  sortis  homines  ad  saeerdoHa  et  pontificatus  evectos^  ^T^.,  he  chid  him 
backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the  same :  and  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not 
perhaps  to  carry  Alexander's  books)  yet  by  some  overweening  and  weU< 
friends,  the  like  speeches  have  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still  with  Al 
that  I  had  enough,  and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved ;  and  with  hi 
phista,  that  rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  emperor  were  o0erec 
him)  to  be  talis  Sophista^  quam  talis  Magistratus.  1  had  as  lief  be  still  Dem 
junior,  and  privus  privalus,  si  mihi  jam  daretur  optio^  quam  talis  foriasu 

talis  Dominus, Sed  quorsum  Iuec  ?    For  the  rest  'tis  on  both  sides  fi 

detestandum^  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  the  church,  that  which  God'-^ 
men's  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  them  most,  and  that  from  the  coveti 
and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested  in  this  business ;  1  name  covetousness  i» 
firat  place,  as  the  root  of  all  these  mischiefs,  which,  Achan-like,  compels  th' 
commit  sacrilege;  and  to  make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not)  to  their 
ends,  **  that  kindles  God's  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  a  heary  ri^^' 
upon  themselves  and  othera.    Some  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy  lucre*  u 
enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it  per  fas  et  nefasy  hook  or  crook,  so 
have  it.    And  othera  when  they  have  with  riot  and  prodigality  embezzled 
estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the  church,  robbing  it,  as  *  Jolitf 
apostate  did,  spoil  paraons  of  their  revenues  (in  keeping  half  back,  '*  as  a  f^^ 
amongst  us  observes:)  ^and  that  maintenance  on  which  they  should  live:  | 
means  whereof,  barbarism  is  increased,  and  a  great  decay  of  christian  professcssjj 
who  will  apply  himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  fi-iend,  when  after  ?■ 
pains  taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ?    But  with  what  ereDt  M 
they  these  things  ? 

***  Ope«qn«  totit  viribat  Tenamini, 
At  inde  moMit  aeeidit  miMrrina.** 

f I      ^ 

»  Uk  S.  de  eonn       » I  bad  no  rnonef,  I  wanted  im-  nee  (kdle  Jadicare  pbieit  ntnini  paiparior  c0  fjjj 

podenea,  I  eoald  not  icramble,  temporite.  diMemble:  ad  Cranom,  Stc       >*Deam  habent  i^*^^ 

BOB  prandaret  olot,  Jkc  ▼!■  dieam.  ad  palpandum  et  mortem  sternam  aeqairant,  aliia  aumn^^^'^^ 

•dolaadom  panitne  lamlMia,  reeudl  non  po«am,jam  Berrariatin  Joiuam.7.  Baripidaa.      'l^^Q^ 

BMior  nt  tim  UUa,  eC  flngi  nolo,  uteanqne  male  cedat  in  10.  cap.  5.       *>  Lord  Cook,  in  Ida  acpoftt.  x"" '^ 

at  obKoma  inde  dcUtafcaoL    MVit.CniBi.  fol.44.      ■Boripldfli. 
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Study^  a  CauBe» 


"."  ?^"  ttl  and  moU,  but  what  reap  they?    They  are  commonly  unfortunate  families 

r  v^u^*^  accursed  in  their  progfeny,  and,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  accursed 

I^^'t'®^  in  ail  their  proceedings.    **  With  what  face  (as  ^'he  quotes  out  of  Aust.) 

"■^rp.T-xv^  gxpgct  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from  Christ  in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ 

-•ttsiLiiiieritance  here  on  earth?"  I  would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as 

-V  ':*'*  lilhes,  would  read  those  judicious  tracts  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  Sir  James 

^:t  n.i:r.:|^]u^hts;  those  late  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Dr.  Tilflye,  and  Mr. 

--J  ^  T  2*|iie,  which  they  have  written  of  that  subject.    But  though  they  should  read, 

-  ^'^^'?- V  be  to  small  purpose,  elames  licet  el  mare  calo  Confundas;  thunder,  lighten^ 

r'^-'^'^rhell  and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a  sin,  they  will  not  believe  it;  denounce 

'  ^  -icrfify,  they  have  '*  cauterised  consciences,  they  do  not  attend,  as  the  enchanted 

-;t;v  ihey  stop  their  ears.    Call  them  base,  irreligious,  profane,  barbarous,  pagans, 

'.T=^(|^  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd  in  Plautus,  Euge^ 

L^y5i(^.i  they  cry  and  applaud  themselves  with  that  miser,  ^simul  ae  nununos  con' 

'ina^t^if  in  area:  say  what  ^ou  will,  quocunque  modo  rem:  as  a  dog  barks  at  the 

.  ?  <-.  y :)to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings :  Take  your  heaven,  let  them  have  money.   A 

'  z,  T^iiro&ne,  epicurean,  hypocritical  rout :  for  my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal 

f  /::f:.-«T'M,  counterfeit  religion,  blear  the  world's  eyes,  bombast  themselves,  and  stuff 

i  LL'  d-jLmt  greatness  with  church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks ;  so  cold  is  my 

s'7^3:  f,  80  defective  in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that 

fI.'r^^  rare  rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  h3rpocrisy,  and  atheistical 

2:  n«-.ii  w,  they  are  worse  than  heathensr  For  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus  observes, 

:  .-^j^sUlfcwi.  lib.  7.  ^Primum  locum,  &c.  "Greeks  and  Barbarians  observe  all  reli- 

'^j^Trr^V. -rites, and  dare  not  break  them  for  fear  of  ofiending  their  gods;  but  our  simo- 

:ze  5X'.  icimtractors,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupified  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor 

'-;,  f : :c . Jthey  have  evasions  for  it,  it  is  no  sin,  or  not  due  jure  divino,  or  if  a  sin,  no 

c.\zTJ^-9u^ &c.  And  though  they  be  daily  punished  for  it, and  they  do  manifestly  per- 

f  that  as  he  said,  frost  and  fraud  conle  to  foul  ends ;  yet  as  '^  Chrysoetom  fol- 

it  Jfulla  ex  pcend  sit  correction  et  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominum  provocetur^ 

M  quotidie  quod  puniatur :  they  are  rather  worse  than  better^ — iram  atque  ani- 

i  crimine  sumMtnt,  and  Jhe  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend :  but 

^  <::  lem  take  their  course,  ^Rode  cajkr  vUes,  go  on  still  as  they  begin,  'tis  no  sin, 

vijirj:ieni  rejoice  secure,  God's  vengeance  will  overtake  them  in  the  end,  and  these 

.^,^r%"i^ieQ  goods,  as  an  eagle's  feathers,  "will  consume  the  rest  of  their  substance; 

^  *aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will  produce  no  better  edicts.   '* "  Let  them  lay  it  up 


>;-?'- 


'-i'.T 


ar  ^^  ■ 


'V 
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and  make  their  conveyances  never  so  close,  lock  and  shut  door,"  saith  Chry- 
An,  "yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two  most  violent  thieves  are  still  included, 
a  little  gain  evil  gotten  will  subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.  The  eagle  in  iSsop, 
ig  a  piece  of  flesh  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  aw^iy  with  her  claws,  and 
fed  it  to  her  nest ;  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which 
^ares  consumed  her  young  ones,  nest,  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniacal 
leh-chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no  better  success. 
4  seeond  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt,  successit  odium  in  literas  ah 
sraitHdvulgi ;  which  "Junius  well  perceived :  this  hatred  and  contempt  of  leam- 
/proceeds  out  of  "ignorance ;  as  they  ate  themselves  barbarous,  idiots,  dull,  illiterate, 
I  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint  Meexnates,  rum  deerunt  Flaccs  Marones: 
^  there  be  bountiful  patrons,  and  there  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  Bat 
they  contemn  learning,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can 
and  read,  scramble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  em- 
had,  ^qui  nescii  dissimularej  nescU  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  country 
ice,  to  perform  or  undertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend  to  the 
*  of  a  commonwealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  country  justice,  with  com- 
ion  tense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so  they  bring  up  their  chO- 
kn,  rode  as  they  are  themselves,  unqualified,  untaught,  uncivil  most  part.   *Qtas  ^ 


tt?<S'  'I'Diy  Spelnuin,  ds  non  Uniierandis  Eecleaiit. 
^  Tla.  43.  »  Hor.  *  Primum  locum  a  pud 


^■■■iUt  tU  gaiHlet  tcitloi  Imna, 


MBtrabo.Ub.4. 


Geog.  *i  Nihil  fteilitti  opea  evertet.  qaam  STaritU 
et  fraodo  parta.  Et  n  eDim  aeram  addaa  tali  aro«  et 
ezteriore  Janua  et  veete  eam  oommoniaa,  intua  tamea 
fraadem  et  araAiiam,  4cc.  In  &  Corinth.  "  Acad, 

cap.  7.  "An  neminem  habet  inimieum  prater 

icnoranttm.  >*  He  that  eannol  diaemble  caanot 

live.  •  Kpiit.  quest,  lib.  4.  epist.  91.  Lipaioa 
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[Part  1.  Seel 


motlrd  juoentuU  legitime  inetUuitur  Uteris  f    Quit  oratoree  out  PkUoeophoe 
qtds  historittm  legit  j  illam  rerum  agendarum  quasi  animam  f  pnecipitaHt  paretUes  vde 
sua,  S^.  Hwas  Lapsius'  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrymen,  it  may  be  ootb.    Nov 
shall  these  men  judge  of  a  scholar's  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  whtf 
belongs  to  a  student's  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar  and  * 
drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a  pleasing  tone 
and  some  trivially  polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few  notes  from  other  men^ 
harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  show,  than  he  that  is  truly  learned  indeed:  tha^ 
thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  "^  or  to  run  away  with  an  empty  cart; 
as  a  grave  man  said :  and  thereupon  vilify  us,  and  our  pains ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learn* 
ing.   "  Because  they  are  rich,  and  have  other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns 
them  not  to  know,  or  to  trouble  themselves  with  it ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  bro* 
thers,  or  poor  men's  sons,  to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit 
beseeming  the  calling  of  a  genUeman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do, 
neglect  therefore  all  human  learning,  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?    Let  mariners 
learn  astronomy ;  mercliants,  factors  study  arithmetic ;  surveyors  get  them  geometry ; 
spectacle-makers  optics ;  landleapers  geography ;  town-clerks  rhetoric,  what  should 
he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground  to  dig;  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no 
use  of  it  ?  thus  they  reason,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  mariners,  apprentices,  and 
the  basest  servants,  be  better  qualified  than  themselves.    In  former  times,  kings, 
princes,  and  emperors^  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 
Julius  Caesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries, 


media  inter  pnelia  semper, 


Biellmnim  osliqae  plafii,  eaperitque  TaeavtU** 

"Antonius,  Adrian,  Nero,  Seve.  Jul.  &c.  ^  Michael  the  emperor,  and  Isacius,  were' 
so  much  given  to  Uieir  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would  take  so  much  pains :  Orion, 
Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolomeus,  famous  astronomers ;  Sabor,  Mithridates,  Lysima* 
chus,  admired  physicians :  Plato's  kings  all :  Evas,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert 
jeweller,  and  an  exquisite  philosopher ;  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  priests  of  old,  chosen 
and  from  thence, — Idem  rex  homitmm,  Phahique  saeerdos :  but  those  heroieal  times 
are  past ;  the  Muses  are  now  bamshed  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to 
meaner  persons,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  universities.  In  those  days,  scholars 
were  highly  beloved,  *^  honoured,  esteemed ;  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio  Africanus,  Vir- 
gil by  Augustus ;  Horace  by  Mecsnas :  princes'  companions ;  dear  to  them,  as  Ana- 
creon  to  Polycrates ;  Philoxenus  to  Dionysius,  and  highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent 
Xenocretes  the  philosopher  fifly  talents,  because  he  was  poor,  visa  rerum,  out  eni- 
ditione  prastantes  viri,  mensis  olim  regum  adhibUij  as  Philostmtus  relates  of  Adrian 
and  Lampridius  of  Alexander  Severus :  famous  clerks  came  to  these  princes'  courts, 
vehU  in  jLycaum,  as  to  a  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quasi  dioiim 
epulis  aceumbentes;  Archilaus,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup  with- 
out Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  ni^t,  and  gave  him 
a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delegatus  poeUe  suavi  sermoue  ;  and  it  was  fit  it  should 
be  so ;  because  as  ^  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well  saith,  a  good  philosopher  as  much 
excels  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth  the  commons  of  his  country ;  and  again, 
^quordam  ilUs  nihil  deest,  et  minims  egere  solent,  et  disciplinas  quae  profiteniwrj  soH 
it  contemptu  vindicare  possunt,  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  diey  compel 
^  scholars  in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuflTfor  a  meaPs 
meat,  but  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed.  Now 
they  would  and  cannot :  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom,  that  to  keep 
them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be  dieted,  as  horses  to  a  race,  not  pam- 
pered, ^Jliendos  volttnt,  non  saginandos,  ne  melioris  mentis  Jlammula  extinguatmr;  a 
fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  dog  cannot  hunt,  and  so  by  this  depression  of  theirs 
^  some  want  means,  others  will,  all  want  *'  encouiagement,  as  being  forsaken  almost ; 


*Dr.  Kinf,  in  bis  Utt  lecture  on  JonaJi,  tomeUme 
riffbt  reverend  lord  Usbop  of  I^ndon.  **  Quibue 

opes  et  otium,  bi  barbaro  faetit  literu  eontemnunt. 
«  Lncan.  lib.  9,        •Spartian.  Bolidti  de  rebna  nimia. 

•  Nicet.  1.  Anal.    Fumia   Incubrationom  nordebant. 

•  Grammaticis  olim  et  dialectieia  Jarisque  Proftaaori* 
bua,  qui  ipecimen  emditionit  dediaent  eadem  digni* 
utia  inaignia  daereirenint  Impcratorei,  quibus  oraa- 


bant  beroaa.  Eraam.  ep.  Jo.  FaMo  epia.  Vien. 
bua  vir  et  Philoaophua  magti  prcaiat  inter  alioa 
nee.  quam  rex  inclifoa  inter  plebeioti  « 

Ktkt.  Foematam.        «« Servile  nomen  fleholaria  te 
^aeca.       *  Band  fhcile  emerinnt,  fte.        «  Mm 
qnod  noctia  ab  hora  aadiati  qua  nemo  fbber,  qna 
aedebat,  qui  doeet  obliqao  laaam  dedoeere  ftno 
taowB  meieea.  Jar.  Bat  7. 
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and  generally  contemned.    Tis  an  old  saying,  SiiU  Meeanates^  mm  deerunt  Flacce 
Marvnes^  and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.    Tet  oftentimes  I  may  not  deny  it  the  main 
fault  is  in  ounBelves.    Our  academics  too  frequently  oflend  in  neglecting  patrons,  as 
'Erasmus  well  taxeth,  or  making  ill  choice  of  them ;  negligimus  ohlaios  out  amplec^ 
timur  parum  aptoSy  or  if  we  get  a  good  one,  non  studemus  tntUuis  qfficiis  favorem  ejus 
alere<f  we  do  not  ply  and  follow  him  as  we  should.   Idem  mM  accidit  JldolescetUi 
(saith  Erasmus)  acknowledging  his  fault,  et  gravissime  peccavif  and  so  may  '  I  say 
myself,  T  have  ofiended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  ma*^;'  others.    We  did  not 
spondere  magnatum  favorilmsy  qui  ccsperunt  nos  amplecti^  ^pply  ourselves  with  that 
readiness  we  should :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  immodicus  amor  libertatis  effecit  ut 
diu  eum  perfidis  amicis^  as  he  confesseth,  et  pertinaei  pauperate  colluctarer^  bashful- 
ness,  mehincholy,  timorousness,  cause  many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss. 
So  some  oflend  in  one  extreme,  but  too  many  on  the  other,  we  are  most  part  too 
forward,  too  solicitous,  too  ambitious,  too  impudent ;  we  commonly  complain  deesse 
MiBcenateSj  of  want  of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  in 
our  own  want  of  worth,  our  insufficiency :  did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or 
Virgil  till  they  had  shown  themselves  first  ?  or  had  Bavins  and  Mevius  any  patrons  ? 
EgregiuM  specimen  dent^  saith  Erasmus,  let  them  approve  themselves  worthy  first, 
sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before  they  presume  or  impudently 
intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great  men  as  too  many  do,  ^ith  such  base  fiattery, 
parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical  elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate  that  it  is 
a  shame  to  hear  and  see.  Immodica  laudes  conciliatU  invidiam^  potius  quam  laudem^ 
and  vain  commendations  derogate  from  truth,  and  we  think  in  conclusion,  rum  melius 
de  laudato^  pejus  de  laudarUe^  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended.    So  we 
ofiend,  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.    How  beloved  of 
old,  and  how  much  respected  was  Plato  to  Dionysius  ?   How  dear  to  Alexander  was 
Aristotle,  Demeratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  CroBSus,  Auexarcus  and  Trebatius  to  Augus- 
tus, Cassius  to  Vespatian,  Plutarch  to  Trejan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieron  ? 
how  honoured  ? 

*  *«8ed  }me  priiii  there,  mine  reeondita 
flencnt  quiete,** 

those  days  are  gone;  Et  spes^  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Casare  tantum:  '*as  he  said  of 
old,  we  may  truly  say  now,  he  is  our  amulet,  our  "  sun,  our  sole  comfort  and  refuffe, 
cor  Ptolemy,  our  common  Maecenas,  Jacobus  munifieus^  Jacohus  pacificusj  mysta  Mih 
sarumj  Rex  Platonicus :  Grande  decus^  columenque  nostrum :  a  famous  scholar  him- 
self, and  the  sole  patron,  pillar,  and  sustainer  o(  learning :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind 
is  so  well  known,  that  as  Paterculus  of  Cato,  Jam  ipsum  laudare  nefas  sit :  and 
which  *"  Pliny  to  Trajan.  Seria  te  carmina^  honorque  {stemus  annalium^  non  Juee  hre^ 
tis  et  pudenda  pradieatio  colet.  But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set,  and  yet  no 
night  follows,  SoloccubuU^  nox  nulla  sequula  est.  We  have  such  another  in  his  room, 
^aureus  alter.  Jtvulsus^  similifrondeseit  virga  metallo^  and  long  nuy  he  reign  and 
flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malicious,  and  lie  against  my  genius,  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  we 
have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well  learned,  like 
those  Fuggeri  in  Germany;  Dubartus,  Dn  Plessis,  Sedael,  in  France;  Picus  Miran- 
dola,  Schottus,  Barotius,  in  Italy;  Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto.  But  they 
are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude,  the  major  part  Tand  some  again  excepted, 
that  are  indifierent)  are  wholly  bent  for  hawks  and  hounas,  and  carried  away  many 
times  with  intemperate  lust,  gaming  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any 
time  (si  quod  est  interim  otii  d  venaiUj  poculis^  alea^  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Chroni- 
cl?  St.  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.,  a^  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of 
news,  and  that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away 
time,  *^  their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  ?  If  some  one 
have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperor's  court,  wintered  in  Orleans, 
and  can  court  his  mistress  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  in  the  newest 
feshion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discouree  of  lords,  ladies,  towns,  palaces, 


«Chil.  4.  Cent.  I.  adac.  I.  ^  Had  I  done  a«  others 
dad,  pot  myieir  forward.  I  mii|ht  have  baply  been  as 
frsAt  a  Btan  as  maoy  of  my  equals.  m Catullus, 

Javea.  >^  AU  our  hopes  and  inducements  to  study 


are  centred  in  Cvsar  alone.  ■■  Nt'mo  est  quern  non 

PhiebuR  hie  noster,  wolo  intuitu  lubentiorem  reddaL 
*  Panegyr.  m  Virgil.  ■•  Rarus  enim  feroM 

sensus  communis  in  ilia  Forluna.  Juv.  Sat.  8. 
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and  cities,  he  is  complete  and  to  be  admired :  "^  otherwise  he  and  they  are  mnch  at 
one ;  no  difierence  between  the  master  and  the  man,  but  worshipful  titles ;  wink  and 
choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down  (clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher 
behind  him :  yet  these  men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governors  too  sometimes,  states- 
men, magistrlktes,  noble,  great,  and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (1  say  again)  Vos  6  Patritius  sanguis^  you  that  are  worthy  sena- 
tors, gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and  with  all  submissiveness,  pros- 
trate myself  to  your  censing  and  service.  There  are  amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously 
confess,  many  well-deserving  patrohs,  and  true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besid^ 
many  hundreds  %vhich  I  never  saw,  no  doubt,  or  heard  of,  pillars  of  our  conunon- 
wealth,  "whose  worth,  bounty,  learning, forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good 
esteem  of  all  scholars,  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all  posterity ;  but  of  your  rank, 
there  are  a  debauched,  corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks, 
merumpecus  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione) 
batbarous  Thracians,  et  quis  ilk  thrax  qui  hoc  neget?  a  sordid,  profane,  pernicious 
company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  I  know  not  what  epithets  to  give  them, 
enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the  ruin  of  a  commcmwealth ; 

gfttrons  they%are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put  in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such 
vings  to  the  church's  good ;  but  (hard  task-masters  they  prove)  they  take  away 
their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their  number  of  brick :  they  commonly  respect 
their  own  ends,  commodity  is  the  steer  of  all  their  actions,  and  him  they  present  in 
conclusion,  as  a  man  of  greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most;  no  penny, ^ no  pater- 
noster, as  the  saying  is.  JCisi  preces  aurofulcias^  amplius  irritas :  ul  Cerberus  qfOf 
their  attendants  and  officers  must  be  bribed,  feed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  with  a 
sop  by  him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying.  Omnia  Roma  venalia^  (all  things 
are  venal  at  Rome,)  'tis  a  rag  of  Popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out,  there  ia  no 
hope,  no  good  to  be  done  without  money.  A  clerk  may  offer  himself,  approve  his 
** worth,  learning,  honesty,  religion,  zeal,  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but  ^pr<H 
Jnias  laudatur  et  aJget,  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  a&r 
off  to  hear  him,  as  they  did  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche :  multi  mortales  confiuebaid 
ad  videndum  s<bcuU  decus^  speculum  gloriosumy  laudatur  ah  amnibusj  speetatur  oh  mn- 
fUhuSj  nee  quisquam  non  rex,  non  regius^  cupidus  ejus  nuptiariumpetitor  aceedii;  miran- 
tuT  quidem  divinam  formam  omnes^  sed  ut  simulacrum  fahre  politum  miraniur;  many 
mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche  the  glory  of  her  age,  they  did  admire  her,  com- 
mend,'desire  her  for  her  divine  beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her ;  but  as  on  a  picture ;  none 
would  many  her,  quod  indotata^  Mr  Psyche  had  no  money.  *'So  they  do  by  learning; 


M 


didicit  jam  divet  avarua 
Tantum  admirari,  taotum  laiidare  diaeitoa, 
Ut  pueri  Junonia  avem**  — -^ 


'^Toar  rich  men  httTe  now  leani'd  of  latter  dsyi 
T*  admire,  commend,  and  oome  togeilMr 
To  hear  and  fee  a  worthy  icholar  apeak. 
As  children  do  a  peacodt^t  feather.** 


He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  "a  proper  man,  and  'tia  pity  he 
bath  no  preferment,  all  good  wishes,  but  inexorable,  indurate  as  he  is,  he  ^nll  not 
prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is  indoteUus^  he  hath  no  money. 
Or  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let  him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity, 
consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he  shall  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before 
he  shall  have  it.  ^  If  he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  Simoniacal  gate,  c<»ne 
off  soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform  M  covenants,  else  he  will  not  deal 
with,  or  admit  him.  But  if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  cbafif,  will  ofier  himself; 
some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds,  or  accepts  of  what  he 
will  give,  he  is  welcome ;  be  conformable,  preach  as  he  will  have  htm,  he  likes  him 
before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is  always  best  cheap :  and  then  as  Hierom 
said  to  Cromatius,  patella  dignum  operculum,  such  a  patron,  such  a  clerk ;  the  cure 
18  well  supplied,  and  all  parties  pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which 
'^Chiysostom  complained  of  in  his  time,  Qui  opulentiores  sunt,  in  ordinem  paradUn 


"Uaia  enim  genrrosum  dizerit  hunc  que  Indixnus 

Snere,  et  prcelaro  nomine  tantum,  Insignia.  Juve. 
it.  &  CI  I  have  often  met  with  mjraeif,  and  eon. 

ferred  with  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  country,  no 
whit  inferior,  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divers  kinds  of 
learning  to  many  of  our  academics.  "Ipee  licet 

Musis  venisi  comitataa  Homere,  Nil  tamen  altuleris, 
IMs  Homere  foras.  ••  Et  legat  historicoe  auctores, 

BOTcrii  oBisei  Tttnqvam  aoguea  digitoaqae  aaot.   Jar. 


Sat.  7.  «  Juvenal.  •>  Tu  rero  licet  Orplieas 

sis,  saza  sono  testudinis  emolliens,  niri  plurobea  corvia 
corda,  auri  ret  argenti  malleo  amolliaa.  4cc  Salia- 
buriensis  Policrat.  lib.  5.  c  10.  •  Juven.  8aL  7. 

0  Euge  bene,  no  need,  Dousa  epod.  lib.  S.  —  doe  ipsA 
seientia  sibique  congiarium  est.  MQnatnor  ad 

portas  Ecclesias  it  us  ad  omnea;  aangainia  ant  SiaioniaL 
prstulis  atque  Dei.  Uolcot.  ^  ^Lib.  eoaUa  Gaaliles 
de  Babila  martyiv. 
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mm  cogunt  eos^  et  ipsos  tanquam  eanes  ad  mensas  suas  emUriwU^  eorumque  impudenUs 
Ventres  iniqiuintm  coBnantm  reUqtais  differtiunt^  iisdem  pro  arMtro  ahUetUes :  Rich 
men  keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs  at  their  tables, 
and  filling  their  hungry  guts  willi  the  of&ls  of  their  meat,  they  abuse  them  at  their 
pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they  propose.  ^  ^^  As  children  do  by  a  bird  or  a 
butterfly  in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  as  they  list,  do  they  by  their  trencher 
chaplains,  prescribe,  command  their  wits,  let  in  and  out  as  to  them  it  seems  best.    If 
the  patron  be  precise,  so  must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clerk  must  be 
so  too,  or  else  be  turned  out.    These  are  those  clerks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom 
they  commonly  entertain,  and  present  to  church  livings,  whilst  in  the  meantime  we 
that  are  University  men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  tarry  out  our 
time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never  used ;  or  as  8o 
many  candles,  illuminate  ourselves  alone,  obscuring  one  another's  light,  and  are  not 
discerned  here  at  all,  the  least  of  which,  translated  to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  coun- 
try benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart,  would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all. 
Whilst  we  lie  waiting  here  as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  Pool  of  ^Bethesda,  till  the 
Angel  stirred  tlie  water,  expecting  a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us 
of  our  preferment.    I  have  not  yet  said,  if  aAer  long  expectation,  much  expense, 
travel,  earnest  suit  of  ourselves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at  last ;  our 
misery  begins  afresh,  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh,  world,  and  devil, 
with  a  new  onset ;  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of  troubles,  we  come  to  a 
ruinous  house,  which  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be  necessarily  to  our  great  damage 
repaired ;  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for  dilapidations,  or  else  sued  ourselves,  and  scarce 
yet  settled,  we  are  called  upon  for  our  predecessor's  arrearages ;  first-fruits,  tenths, 
subsidies,  are  instantly  to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  &c.,  and  which  is  most 
to  be  feared,  we  light  upon  a  cracked  title,  as  it  befel  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rec- 
tory, and  charge  of  his  BegiruB  ;  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  cepi- 
musque  ^(saith  he)  slrenue  lUigare^et  implacabili  hello  conjligere:  at  length  afler  ten 
years'  suit,  as  long  as  Troy's  siege,  wh^n  he  had  tired  himself^  and  spent  his  money, 
he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness'  sake,  and  give  it  up  to  his  adversary.    Or  else 
we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domineering  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy 
harpies  to  get  more  fees ;  we  stand  in  fear  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we  fall  amongst 
refractory,  seditious  sectaries,  peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of 
atheistical  Epicures,  that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people  (those  wild 
beasts  of  Ephesus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  without  much 
repining,  or  compelled  by  long  suit ;  Laid  clericis  oppido  infesti^  an  old  axiom,  all 
they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the  church,  and  by  such  uncivil,  harsh  deal- 
ings, they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his  life ;  and  put  case 
they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it  falls  out,  from  a  polite 
and  terse  academic,  he  must  turn  rustic,  rude,  melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or 
else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters,  graziers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the 
academy,  all  commerce  of  the  nvuses,  and  confined  to  a  country  village,  as  Ovid  was 
from  Rome  to  Pontus),  and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet  {nee  enim  immunes  ah  hac  nozd  sumus)  idem  reatus 
manet,  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  muUo  gravius,  crimen  ohjici  potest :  nostrd  enim  culpa 
sit,  nostra  incurid,  nostrd  avaritid,  quod  tarn  frequentes,  jfadceque  Jiant  in  Ecclesid 
nundinationes,  (templum  est  vfenale,  deusque)  tot  sordes  invehantur,  ianta  grassc' 
tur  impietas^  tanta  nequitia,  tarn  insanus  miseriarum  Euripus,  et  turharum  astuch 
rium,  nostro  inquam,  omnium  {Academicorum  imprimis)  vitio  sit.  Quod  tot  Resp, 
malis  afficiatur,  d  nobis  seminarium ;  ultrb  malum  hoc  accersimus,  et  qudvis  contU' 
melid,  qudvis  interim  miserid  digni,  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri 
posse  speramus,  quum  tot  indies  sine  dtlectu  pauper es  alumni,  tcrrtBfilii,  et  cvjus" 
cunque  ordinis  homunciones  ad  gradus  certatim  admittantur  ?  qui  si  drjinitionem, 
distinctionemque  unetm  avt  alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  more  tot  annos  in 
dialecticd  posuerint,  non  refert  quo  profectu,  quotes  demum  sint,  idiota,  nugatores, 
otiatores,  aleatores,  compotores,  indigni,  lihidinis  voluptatumque  adnnnistri,  **  Sponsi 


•Bpneaeribunt,  joiperant,  ia  ordinem  cofunt,  infe* 
Dinm  noctrum  prout  ipiis  TidebUur,  aitringunt  et  re« 
laxuit  ul  papilionem  pueri  aut  brucbum  flio  demit* 
lost,  aut  aiirabant,  noa  i  UMdine  sua  pendere  cquutn 


censentes.  Heinsiufl.  «7joh.  5.  n  Epist.  lib.  S. 

Jam  luflcctu*  in  locum  demortui,  protinus  ezorlusest 
advcnariuB,  Slc  post  multos  laboree,  sumptui,  Jbc. 


SCO 


Causes  ofJIieJaneholy. 


[Part  1.  Seet  3. 


Penelopes,  nebuhnes,  Aleinoique"  modd  tat  annos  in  academic  insumpseruU,  ei  se 
pro  togatis  venditdrini;  hicri  causd,  et  amieoruM  intereessuprasentantur;  adds 
etiam  et  magnifids  nonnunquam  elogiis  morum  et  scientiiB;  etjam  valedicturi  testis 
numialibus  hisee  lUteris,  ampUssimi  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam  honorantur^  ab 
its,  qmfidei  sua  et  ezistimationis  jaeturam  proculduhio  faciunt.  Doctores  enim  et 
professores  {quod  ait  ^ille)  id  uDum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  frequentibas,  et 
tamultoariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  promoverant,  et  ex  dispendio  pol^ 
Hco  suuin  faciant  incrementuni.  Id  solum  in  votis  kabent  annui  plerumque  magis^ 
tratuSy  ut  ab  incipientium  numero  ^pecunias  emungant,  nee  multum  interest  qui  siut, 
literatares  an  literati,  modd  pingues,  nitidi,  ad  aspectum  spedosi,  et  qudd  verbo 
dieam,  pecuniosi  sint,  ''^Philosophastri  licentiantur  in  artUtus,  artem  qtd  non  habeni,'^ 
Eosqae  sapientes  esse  jabent,  qui  nulla  prediti  sunt  sapieotia,  et  nihil  ad  gradum 
praeterquam  ?elle  adferunU  Theologastri  (solvant  modo)  satis  superque  docti,  per 
omnes  honorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascendunt.  At  que  hinefit  quod  tarn  viles  scurra, 
tot  passim  idiota,  Uterarum  crepuscuh  positi,  larva  pastorum,  circumforanei,  vagi, 
barbi,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus  in  sacrosanctos  theologia  aditus,  iUotis 
pedibus  irrumpant,  prtBter  invereeundam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quas" 
dam  quisquilias,  et  scholarium  quadam  nugamenta,  indigna  qua  vel  recipianiur  in 
triffiis.  Hoc  illud  indignum  genus  hominum  etfamelicum,  indigum,  vagum,  ventris 
numeipium,  ad  stioam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad  aras,  quod  ditP- 
nas  hMSce  liter  as  turpiter  prostituit;  hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  complent,  in  odes  nobilium 
irrepunt,  et  quum  reliquis  vita  destituantur  subsidiis,  ob  corporis  et  animi  egestO" 
tern,  aliarum  in  repub.  partium  minime  capaees  sint;  ad  sacram  hanc  anchorean  eon- 
fugiuat,  saeerdotium  quovismodo  captantes,  non  ex  sineeritate,  quod  "  Paulus  ait, 
sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.  Ne  quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid  puiet,  quos 
habet  eeclesia  Anglicana  quamplurimos,  eggregie  doctos^  illustres,  intactee  Jama 
homines,  et  plures  forsan  quam  quavis  Europa  provinda;  ne  quis  djlorentisiwds 
Aeademiis,  qua  viros  undiqudque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendos, 
abunde  producunt.  Et  multo  plures  utraque  haHtura,  multo  splendidiorjutura,  n 
non  ha  sordes  splendidum  lumen  ^us  obfuscarent,  obstaret  corruptio,  et  cauponantes 
quadam  harpya,  proletariique  bonum  hoc  nobis  non  inviderent.  Nemo  enim  tarn 
cacd  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat:  nemo  tam  stolido  ingenio,  qui  non  inielligat; 
tam  pertinacijudicio,  qui  non  agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis,  sacram  poUui 
Theologiam,  ac  ccslestes  Musas  quasi  prophanum  quiddam  prostitui.  Viles  anims 
et  efirontes  {sic  enim  Lutherus  ''*alicubi  vocat)  lucelli  causa,  ut  muscse  ad  mulctra, 
ad  nobilium  et  heroum  meusas  advolant,  in  spem  sacerdotii,  cujudibet  honoris,  ojficii, 
in  quamvis  aulam,  urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvis  se  ministerium  componunt.  —^^^ 

"  Ut  nervis  alienis  mobile  lignum Ducitur^^ Hor.  Lib.  II.  Sat,  7.  '"ofiam 

sequeutes,  psittacorum  more,  in  prsedse  spem  quid  vis  effutiunt :  obsecundantes  Para- 
siti  ^(Erasmus  ait)  quidvis  docent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent,  et  contra  conscientiam 
probant,  non  ut^alutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut  magnificam  sibi  parent  fortunam. 
^Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra  verbum  Dei  astruunt,  ne  non  oflendant  patro- 
num,  sed  ut  retineant  favorem  procerum,  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  aocu* 
muient.  Eo  etenim  plerunque  animo  ad  Theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinam, 
sed  ut  suamfacient;  non  ad  Eeclesia  bonum  promovendum,  sed  expilandum;  qua* 
rentes,  quod  Paulus  ait,  non  quae  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quae  sua,  non  domini  thesaurum, 
sed  ut  sibi,  suisque  thesaurixent.  Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  vilirrie  fortuna,  et  abjeeta, 
sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  usu  est:  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam  Episcopos,  hoc 
malum  invasiL  ''^^'Dicite  pontijices,  in  sacris  quidfaeit  aurumV^  ^summos  sepe 
viros  transversos  agit  avaritia,  et  qui  reliquis  morum  probitate  pralucerent;  hifaeem 
praferunt  ad  Simoniam,  et  in  corruptionis  hunc  scopulum  impingentes,  non  tondent 
pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et  quocunque  se  conferunt,  expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt, 
magnum  fama  sua,  si  non  anima  naufragiumfacientes;  ut  non  ab  infimis  ad  sum- 
mos,  sed  a  summis  ad  injlmos  malum  promandsse  videatur,  et  illud  verum  sit  quod 
ille  olim  lusit,  emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jure  potest.    Simoniacus  enim  {quod  cum 


<*  Jun.  Acad.  cap.  tt.  '•Aocipiamus  pecanfain, 

demiUamut  asinuin  nt  apud  Patavinoa,  Kalos.  n  Hos 
non  ita  prtdem  pentrinxi,  in  Pbilotopbaftro  Commlia 
liiiDa,  in  MAe  Cbriiti  Ozon,  pnblioe  babita.  Anno 


1617.  Feb.  16.  nSat.  Menip. 

T4  Comment,  in  Gal.         «  Hetntina. 
^  Lutb.  in  Qal.         i*Pai.  Bat.  8. 


waOor.Tfi.  17. 


TOBaUnat. 


MeoL  3.  Snba.  16.] 


Shidffy  a  CoMM* 


SOI 


Leooe  dieam)  gratiam  non  accepit,  si  non  accipit,  non  nabet,  et  si  non  habet,  nee 

gratus  potest  esse ;  tantitm  enim  absuwi  isiorum  nonnulUy  qui  ad  clavum  tedent  d 

promaeendo  relt^uof ,  tit  penitug  impediant^  probi  siH  cotueii,  qtdbua  artibus  iUic 

pervenerirU.    **Nam  qui  ob  literas  eroersisse  illos  credat,  desipit;  qui  vero  ingenii, 

eraditionis,  eimerientise,  probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium  putat  (quod 

oliM  rtvera  fmtj  hodU  pramUtUur)  planissime  insanit    Utcunque  vel  undecunque 

malum  hoc  originem  ducatj  non  ultra  quaram^  ex  his  primordiis  capit  vitiorum  coU 

luvies^  omnis  calamitasj  omne  miseriarum  agmen  in  Ecclesiam  invekUur.   Hinc  tarn 

frequens  MnomHf  hinc  orttz  querela jfraudct^  impostura^  ah  hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt 

omnes  nequiiug,    JV*6  quid  obiter  dicam  de  ambitionej  adulatione  plusquam  aulicdj  ne 

trisii  domicanio  laboreni^  de  luxuj  defoedo  nonnunquam  vita  exemphj  quo  nonnullos 

ojfendunt^  de  compotatione  SybarUica^  &c.  hinc  ille  squalor  academicus^  tristes  hac 

tempestate  Cameaae,  quum  quivis  homunculus  artium  ignarusj  hie  artibus  assurgat^ 

hunc  in  modum  promoveaiur  et  ditescaty  ambitiosis  appellatumibus  insignis^  et  nuiUis 

dignitatibus  augustus  vulgi  oculos  perstringatj  beni  se  halfeatj  et  grandia  gradiens 

majestaUm  quondam  ac  amplitudinem  pra  seferensj  miramque  sollicitudinem^  barbd 

reverendusy  tog&  fuOdus^  purpurd  coruscusj  supellectilis  spUndore^  et  famulorum 

numero  maxime  conspicuus,    Quales  statusB  (^quod  ait  ^iUe)  qu»  sacris  in  aedibus 

colufunis  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  indentur,  ac  si  insudarent,  quum  revera 

sensu  sint  carentes^  et  nihil  saxeam  adjuvent  finnitatem :  atlantes  videri  volunt^  quum 

shU  ftatua  lapidea^  umbratHes  reverd  homuncUmes^fungijforsan  et  bardi^  nUnl  d 

saxo  dijferenles.    Quum  interem  doeti  vtri,  et  vita  sanctioris  omamentis  praditi^  qtd 

astum  diei  susiinentj  his  iniqua  sorts  servianty  minimo  forsan  salario  contentij  puria 

nominibus  nuncupati^  Jmmilesy  obscuriy  multoque  digniores  licet^  egentes^  inhonoraii 

vilam  privam  privatam  agantf  tenuique  sepulti  sacerdotioj  vel  in  collegiis  suis  in  ater'* 

num  inearceratif  ingloris  deliteseant,    Sed  nolo  ditUius  hanc  movere  sentinam^  hinc 

ilia  lackryntOy  lugubris  musarum  ^biius^  "Ainc  ipsa  religio  (quod  cum  Secellio 

dicam)  in  ludibrium  et  contemptum  adducitur,  dbjectum  sacerdotvum  {atque  hac  ubi 

faintjousim  dicere,  et  putidum^putidi  dicterium  de  clero  usurpare)  putidum  vulgus, 

iswpsj  rude^  sordidum^  mekmcholicunif  miserum^  despicdbiley  contemnendum,  ** 


« Bat.  MeDip.  •> Badsui  de  Amt,  lib.  S.  •Lib. 
de  rep.  Gallonim.       "CfenpiftiL 

**  Ai  Ibr  ourselvea  (for  neither  are  we  IVee  from  this 
Ihuit)  the  Mine  guilt,  the  ume  erime,  may  be  objected 
•ftiaat  us :  for  it  is  throufh  oar  fault,  neclifenoe.  and 
amriee,  that  eo  many  and  luch  ihameflil  oorruptioDi  oc- 
cur in  the  church  (both  the  temple  and  the  Deitv  are  oflbr* 
ed  for  aale),  that  auch  aordldneaa  ii  introduced,  auch  im- 
jaety  committed,  such  wielcednesB,  such  a  mad  julf  of 
wretchedness  and  irregularity— these  I  say  arise  from  all 
our  fonlta,  bat  more  particularly  from  ours  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Wc  arc  the  nursery  in  which  ihoee  ilia  are  bred  with 
which  the  state  is  afflicted ;  we  voluntarily  introduce 
tbem,  and  are  deeerving  of  every  opprobrium  and  suf* 
frring,  sinee  we  do  not  afterwards  encounter  tliem  ae- 
cosdiag  to  oar  strength.  Tor  what  better  can  we  ex- 
pect when  ao  many  poor,  bemrly  fellows,  men  of 
every  order,  are  readily  and  without  election,  admitted 
to  degrees  7  Who,  if  they  can  only  commit  to  memory 
a  fbw  definitions  and  divisions,  and  pass  the  customary 
period  in  tbe  study  of  logics,  no  matter  with  what 
eftet,  whatever  sort  they  prove  to  be,  idiots,  triflers, 
idlen,  gamblers,  sou,  sensualisu. 


**  mere  ciphen  in  the  book  of  lifo 


Like  thoee  who  boldly  woo*d  Ulysses'  wife ; 
Born  to  consume  the  fruits  of  earth:  in  truth, 
Ae  vain  and  idle  as  Pheacia'S  youth  ;'* 

only  let  tbem  have  pstsed  the  stipulated  period  in  the 
Vniversityp  and  professed  themnelves  collegians:  either 
for  Uie  sake  of  profit,  or  through  the  influence  of  their 
friends,  they  obtain  a  presentation;  niy,  sometimes 
e?en  accompanied  by  brilliant  eulogies  upon  their 
amrals  and  acquirements ;  and  when  they  are  about  to 
take  leave,  they  are  honoured  with  tbe  most  flattering 
literary  tcetimonials  in  their  fkvour,  by  those  who  un- 
donbtodly  sustain  a  loss  of  repoution  in  grantina 
tbem.  For  doctors  and  professors  (as  an  author  says) 
are  anxious  about  one  thing  only,  viz.,  that  out  of  their 
varioos  callings  they  may  promote  their  own  advantage, 
and  convert  the  public  loaa  into  their  private  gains. 
For  our  annual  orocers  wish  this  only,  that  those  who 
CMnmence,  whether  they  are  taught  or  untaught  is  of 
BO  Boncnt,  shall  be  aleek,  fat,  pigeons,  worth  the 
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plucking.  The  Philosophaslie  aie  admitted  to  a  degree 
in  Arts,  because  thev  have  no  acquaintance  with  ttem. 
And  tliev  are  desired  to  be  wise  men,  because  tliey  are 
endowed  with  no  wisdom,  and  bring  no  qualification 
for  a  degree,  except  the  wish  to  liave  it.  The  Theolo- 
gastie  (only  let  them  pay)  thrice  learned,  are  promoted 
to  every  academic  honour.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many 
vile  buflbons,  so  many  idiots  everywhere,  placed  in  the 
twilight  of  letters,  the  mere  ghosts  of  seiiolars,  wan- 
derers in  the  market  place,  vagrants,  barbels,  mush- 
rooms, dolts,  asses,  a  growling  herd,  with  uawsshed 
foef ,  break  into  the  sacred  precincts  of  theology,  bring* 
ing  nothing  along  with  them  but  an  impudent  front, 
some  vulgar  trifles  and  fbolish  scholastic  technicalities, 
unworthy  of  respect  even  at  the  crossinc  of  the  higlK 
ways.  This  is  the  unworthy,  vagrant,  voluptuous  race, 
fltter  for  the  hog  sty  (haram)  than  Um  altar  (aram),  that 
basely  prostitute  divine  literature ;  these  are  they  who 
fill  the  pulpits,  creep  into  the  palaces  of  our  noUlity 
after  all  other  prospccu  of  existence  fkil  them,  owing 
to  their  Imbecility  of  body  and  mind,  and«  their  being 
incapable  of  sustaining  any  other  parts  in  the  common- 
wealth ;  to  this  saciedreAige  they  fly,  undertaking  the 
O0ce  of  the  ministry,  not  flrom  sincerity,  but  as  Bt. 
Paul  sajrs,  huckstering  the  word  of  God.  Let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  it  is  here  intended  to  detract  flrom 
thoee  many  exemplary  men  of  which  the  Church  of 
England  may  boast,  learned,  eminent,  and  of  spotleas 
fkme,  for  they  are  more  numerous  in  that  than  in  any 
other  church  of  Europe :  nor  flrom  those  most  learned 
universities  which  constantly  send  forth  men  endued 
with  every  form  of  virtue.   And  these  seminaries  would 

EDdoee  a  still  greater  number  of  inestimable  acholart 
reafter  if  sordidness  did  not  obecure  the  splendid 
light,  corruption  interrupt,  and  certain  truckling  har- 
pies and  beggars  envy  tliem  their  useAilness.  Nor  can 
any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive  this— any  so  sto- 
lid as  not  to  understand  it— any  so  perverse  as  not  to 
acknowledge  how  sacred  Theology  Ims  been  contami- 
nated by  thoee  notorious  idiots,  and  the  celestial  Mose 
treated  with  proflinity.  Vile  and  shameless  souls  (says 
Lather)  for  the  sake  of  gain,  like  flies  to  a  milk-pail, 
crowd  round  the  tables  of  tbe  nobility  in  expectation 
of  a  church  living,  any  office,  or  honour,  and  flock  into 
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Comes  of  Melancholy. 


[PM.1.  Sec.2 


MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSKCT.  h'-'^ofirnecessaryj  remote^  ontiward^  odvenHHousy  or  accidental  canees :  tu 

first  from  the  Mirse, 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient,  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed 
in  the  precedent  member,  the  non-necessary  follow ;  of  which,  saith  "^  Fuchsius,  no 
art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty,  and  multitude ;  so  called 
^'  not  necessary"  because  according  to  "  Femelius,  ^  they  may  be  avoided,  and  used 
without  necessity."  Many  of  these  accidental  causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here, 
might  have  well  been  reduced  to  the  former,  because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
fatsJly  happen  to  us,  though  accidentally,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other ;  the 
rest  are  contingent  and  inevitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes. 
To  reckon  up  all  is  a  thing  impossible ;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these 
contingent  causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  child's  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in  this  kind 
is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this  "  malady  from  his 
cradle,  Aulus  Gellius  I.  12,  c.  1.  brings  in  Pbavorinus,  that  eloquent  philosopher, 
proving  this  at  laige,  "  ^  that  there  is  the  same  virtue  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in 
the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in  all  other  creatures ;  he  gives  instance  in  a  kid 
and  lamb,  if  either  of  them  suck  of  the  other's  milk,  the  lamb  of  the  goat's,  or  the 
kid  of  the  ewe's,  the  wool  of  the  one  will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft" 
Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itinerar  Cambria,  Ll,c.  2.  confirms  this  by  a  notable  example 
which  happened  in  his  time.  A  sow-pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brach,  and  when  she 
was  grown  "'''would  miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer,  and  that  as  well,  or 
rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound."    His  conclusion  is,  '^''that  men  and  beasts 

■Bf  puUie  hall  or  city  ready  to  accept  of  any  employ- 
BMDt  that  may  oflfcr. 

*'A  thing  of  wood  and  wires  by  othen  played.** 

Following  the  paste  as  the  parrot,  they  statter  oat  any. 
thing  in  oopes  of  reward :  ohseqaioue  parasitea,  saya 
ErasmuB,  leach,  say,  write,  admire,  approve,  contrarr 
to  their  conviction,  anythioa  you  please,  not  to  beneflt 
the  people  but  to  improTe  their  own  fortunes.  They 
Bubsehbe  to  any  opinions  and  decisions  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  that  they  may  not  otkad  their  patron, 
but  retain  the  Avour  of  the  great,  the  applause  of  the 
multitude,  and  thereby  acquire  riches  for  themselves ; 
for  they  approach  Tlieology,  not  that  they  may  perform 
a  sacred  duty,  but  make  a  fortune :  nor  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  church,  but  to  pillage  it:  seeking,  as 
Paul  says,  not  the  things  which  are  of  Jesus  Christ,  but 
what  may  be  their  own :  not  the  treasure  of  their  Lord, 
but  the  enrichment  of  themselves  and  their  followers. 
Nor  does  this  evil  belong  to  those  of  humbler  birth  and 
fortunes  only,  it  possesses  the  middle  and  higher  ranks, 

**OPontilEi,tell  the  eflkaeyof  gold  In  sacred  mat- 
ters 1"  Avarice  often  leads  the  highest  men  astray,  and 
men,  admirable  in  all  other  respects :  these  find  a  salvo 
for  simony ;  and,  striking  against  this  rock  of  corrup- 
tion, they  do  not  shear  but  flay  the  flock ;  and,  wher- 
ever they  teem,  plunder,  exhaust,  raze,  making  ship- 
wreck of  their  repuution,  if  not  of  their  souls  also. 
Hence  it  appears  that  this  malady  did  not  flow  ft'om 
the  humblest  to  the  highest  classes,  but  e<c«  v«r«£.  so 
that  the  maiim  is  true  although  spoken  in  Jest—**  he 
bought  first,  therefore  has  the  best  right  to  sell.*'  For 
a  Simon iac  (that  I  may  use  the  phraseology  of  Leo)  has 
Dot  received  a  favour;  since  be  has  not  received  one  he 
does  not  possess  one ;  and  since  he  does  not  possess  one 
he  cannot  confer  one.  So  Ar  indeed  are  some  of  thoae 
wlio  are  placed  at  the  helm  from  promoting  others,  that 
they  completely  obstruct  them,  from  a  consciousness  of 
the  means  by  which  themselves  obtained  the  honour. 
For  he  who  imagines  that  they  emerged  ftom  their  ob- 
Bcurity  through  their  learning,  is  deceived;  indeed, 
whoever  supposes  promotion  to  be  the  reward  of  genius, 
erudition,  experience,  probity,  piety,  and  poetry  (which 
formerly  was  the  case,  but  now-a-days  is  only  promised) 
Js  evidently  deranged.  How  or  when  this  malady  com- 
neneed,  I  shall  not  further  inouire;  but  from  these  be- 
ginnings, this  accumulation  or  vices,  all  her  calamities 
and  miseries  have  been  brought  upon  the  Church ;  hence 
mkJi  fjrequent  acu  of  simony,  complaiau,  fraud,  impoa- 


tnres— from  this  one  foanuin  spring  all  iu 
iniquities.  I  shall  not  press  toe  question  of  amlritimi 
and  courtly  flattery,  lest  they  may  be  chagrined  aboat 
luxury,  base  examples  of  life,  which  oflend  the  boncsl, 
wanton  drinking  parties,  fcc.  Yet ;  hence  ib  that  aca- 
demic squalor,  the  muses  now  look  sad,  sinee  every  low 
fellow  ignorant  of  the  arts,  by  those  very  arts  riaea,  ia 
promotMi,  and  grows  rich,  distinguished  by  ambitioas 
titles,  and  puflM  up  by  his  numerous  honours;  be  ^ost 
shows  himself  to  the  vulgar,  and  by  his  stately  carnage 
displays  a  species  of  majesty,  a  remarkable  solicitodc, 
letting  down  a  flowing  beard,  decked  in  a  brilliaat  toga 
resplendent  with  purijle,  and  respected  also  on  aceoaat 
of  the  splendour  of  his  household  and  number  of  his 
servants.  There  are  certain  statues  placed  in  aaci«d 
edifices  that  seem  to  sink  under  their  load,  and  almosi 
to  perspire,  when  in  reality  they  are  void  of  aensatioB, 
and  do  not  contribute  to  the  stony  stahility»  ao  these 
men  would  wish  to  look  like  Atlases,  when  ibey  are  no 
better  than  statues  of  stone,  insignificant  acmha,  ftea- 
guses,  dolts,  litUe  diflerent  fh>m  stone.  Measwhile 
really  learned  men,  endowed  with  all  that  cao  adora  a 
holy  life,  mea  who  have  endured  the  heat  of  nud-day, 
by  some  nqjust  lot  obey  these  diixards,  contient  prob- 
ably with  a  miserable  salary,  known  by  honeat  appel- 
lations, humble,  obscure,  althouch  eminently  worthy, 
needy,  leading  a  private  life  without  hoooar«  baried 
alive  in  some  poor  benefice,  or  incarcerated  for  ever  ia 
their  college  chambers,  lying  hid  inglorioosly.  Bat  I 
am  unwilling  to  stir  this  sink  any  longer  or  any  deeper; 
hence  those  tears,  this  melancholy  habit  of  the  mnaea: 
hence  (that  I  may  speak  with  Secellius)  is  it  Uint  reli- 
gion is  brought  into  disrepute  and  contempt,  nod  the 
priesthood  a^ect;  (and  since  this  is  so,  I  most  apeak 
out  and  use  a  filthy  witticism  of  the  filthy)  a  {nstid 
crowd,  poor,  sordid,  melancholy,  miserable,  deqiieable, 
contemptible. 

"  Proem  lib.  S.  Nulla  ars  constitui  poset.  •  Ubw 
1.  c.  19.  de  morborum  causis.  Quas  dedinare  Ueet  aot 
nulla  necessitate  ntimur.  "  Quo  semel  eat  imbuta 
recens  servabit  odorem  Testa  diu.  Hor.  *8ieat 

valet  ad  fingendas  corporis  atque  animi  slmiUtadiaes 
vis  et  natura  seroinis,  sic  quoque  lactis  proprietasL 
Neque  id  in  bominibus  solum,  sed  in  pecodibos  aai> 
madvefsum.  Nam  si  ovium  lacte  hoBdi,  aut  caprarsa 
acni  al^reiilur.  constat  fieri  in  his  lanam  duriorem.  ia 
illis  capillum  gigni  severiorem.  "*  Adulta  in  feramm 
persequutione  ad  miraculum  usque^sacax.  ■*!%» 
animal  quodlibet  qnam  homo,  ab  ilia  cojua  facta  mttri 
1  tur,  naturam  coatrahit. 


Man.  4.  Saba.  1.] 


A^ttrse,  ^  Caxue, 
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participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions  by  whose  milk  they  are  fed."    Phavoriniis 
niljfes  it  fiirther,  and  demonstrates  it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  ''  ^  misshapen, 
unchaste,  dishonest,  impudent,  "  cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her 
breast  will  be  so  too ;"  all  other  aflections  of  the  mind  and  diseases  are  almost 
inginAed,  as  it  were,  and  imprinted 'into  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the  nurse's 
milk ;  as  pox,  leprosy,  melancholy,  &c.    Cato  for  some  such  reason  would  make 
his  senrants'  children  suck  upon  his  wife's  breast,  because  by  that  means  they  would 
love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood  agree  with  them.    A  more  evi- 
dent example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by  milk  cannot  be  given,  than  that  of 
"Dion,  which «he  relates  of' Caligula's  cruelty;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father 
nor  mother,  but  to  his  ciuel  nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood  still  when 
he  sucked,  which  made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  a  hair : 
and  that  of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a 
one.    Et  si  delirafuerit  (^  one  observes)  infcaUulum  delirum  faciei^  if  she  be  a  fool 
or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will  take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  misafiected ;  which 
Franciscus  Barbarus  Z.  2.  c.  uU.  de  re  uxorid  proves  at  full,  and  Ant  Guivarra,  lib.  2. 
de  Marco  Aurelio :  the  child  will  surely  participate.    For  bodily  sickness  there  is 
no  doubt  to  be  made.    Titus,  Vespasian's  son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the 
nurse  was  so,  Lampridius.    And  if  we  may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children 
catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse,  Botaldus  cap,  Ql.de  lue  verier.    Besides  evil  attend* 
ance,  negligence,  and  many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much 
danger  may  so  come  to  the  child.    *  For  these  causes  Aristotle  PolU.  lib,  7.  c,  17. 
Phavorinud  and  Marcus  Aurelius  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but  every 
mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be ;  for  a  sound  and  able 
mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  nattara  intemperies^  so  ^  Guatso  calls  it,  'tis 
fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  herself;  the  mother  wUl  be  more  careful,  loving, 
and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such  hired  creatures ;  this  all  the  world 
acknowledgeth,  convenietUisdmum  est  (as  Rod.  d  Castro  de  not,  mulierum,  lib,  4.  c, 
12.  in  many  words  confesseth)  matrem  ipsam  lactare  infanteniy  ^  It  is  most  fit  that 
the  mother  should  suckle  her  own  infant" — ^who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ? — and 
which  some  women  most  curiously  observe;  amongst  the  rest,  "^that  queen  of 
France,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when 
in  her  absence  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till  she 
had  made  the  in&nt  vomit  it  up  again.    But  she  was  too  jealous.    If  it  be  so,  as 
many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or  well  able  to  be  a 
nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  as  "  Plutarch  doth  in  his  book  de  liberie 
edueandis,  and  ^S,  Hierom,  li,  2.  epiet.  27.  LtBta  de  instittU,  fih  Magninus  part  2. 
Reg,  eanit,  cap,  7.  and  the  said  Rodericus,  that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound  wonutn, 
of  a  good  complexion,  honest,  free  from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  all  pas- 
sions and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  ^  folly,  melancholy.    For 
such  passions  corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  the  child,  which  now 
being  '  Udum  et  molU  lutum,  ^  a  moist  and  sof^  clay,"  is  easily  seasoned  and  per- 
verted.   And  if  such  a  nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful 
withal,  let  Phavorinus  and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had  rather 
accept  of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  herself,  and  which  Bonacialus  the  phy- 
sjcian,  Nic.  Biesius  the  politician,  lib,  4,  de  repub,  cap.  8.  approves,  ''^Some  nurses 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers."    For  why  may  not  the  mother  be 
naught,  a  peevish  drunken  flirt,  a  waspish  choleric  slut,  a  crazed  piece,  a  fool  (as 
many  mothers  are),  unsound  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ?    There  is  more  choice  of  nurses 
than  mothers ;  and  therefore  except  the  mother  be  most  virtuous,  staid,  a  woman  of 
excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a  sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all  children  in  such 
cases  eommitted  to  discreet  strangers.    And  'tis  ^e  only  way ;  as  by  marriage  they 
are  ingrafled  to  other  families  to  alter  the  breed,  or  if  anything  be  amiss  in  the 
mother,  as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom  2.  lib,  de  morb.  Juered.  to  prevent 


ttlmiiroba,  Inibmif,  in|ndica,t6mulenU  nolriz,  kt. 
<tiioniaia  in  moribui  eflbrmandii  mapiam  wpe  partem 
rapoiam  altricif  et  natura  lactia  tenet.  "  Hircaneqae 
adnonint  obera  Tigrea,  Virg.  MLib.  9.  de  Cvtaribua. 
M  Beds  c  S7.  L  L  Ecclea.  biat.  •>  Ne  inaitivo  laetta 

Hmeato  d^fenciet  eorpoi,  et  animiia  conranpatiir. 


**  Lib.  3i  de  cIt.  con  vera.  **  Stephanua.  **  To.  9. 
Nutricca  non  quaavfa,  aed  manme  probaa  deligMiioa. 
"*  Nutriz  oon  lit  laaciva  aat  temnlenta.  Hier.  ""Pro- 
bibeodum  ne  itolida  lactet.         t  Pera.  *  Natrieea 

interdum  matribos  sunt  melioraa. 
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Causes  of  Melaneholy. 


[Part  1.  See.  2. 


diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualify  the  child's  ill-dispoeed  tempera- 
tnre,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  if  good  choice 
be  made  of  snch  a  nurse. 


SuBSECT.  n. — Education  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  Melancholy,  may  justly  challenge  the 
next  place,  for  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  imdone  by  evil  bringing  up. 
'Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause;  bad  parents,  step-mo- 
thers, tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe,  too  remiss  or  indulgent  on 
the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  ana  furtherers  of  this  disease.  Parents  and  such 
as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  ofiend  many  times  in  that  they  are  too 
stem,  always  threatening,  chiding,  brawling,  whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of 
which  their  poor  children  are  so  disheartened  and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have 
any  courage,  a  meny  hour  in  their  lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  anything.  There  is  a 
great  moderation  to  be  had  in  such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the 
making  or  marring  of  a  child.  Some  fri^t  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears, 
and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry,  or  be  otherwise  unruly :  but  they  are  much  to  bUime  in 
it,  many  times,  saith  Lavater,  de  spectris^  part  1,  cap,  6.  ex  metu  in  morhos  graces 
ineidunt  et  noctu  dormientes  clamant^  for  fear  they  fkU  into  many  diseases,  and  cry 
out  in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  these  thin^  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical,  impatient, 
hair-brain  schoolmasters,  aridi  magistri^  so  ^  Fabius  terms  them,  Ajaces  JlageUiferif 
are  in  this  kind  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners,  they  make  many  children 
endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school,  with  bad  diet,  if  they  board  m 
their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  iU-usage,  they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of 
body  and  mind :  still  chiding,  railing,  frowning,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they 
tuefracti  antmu,  moped  many  times,  weary  of  their  lives,  *nimia  severitate  dtjuxmA 
et  desperardy  and  think  no  slavery  in  the  worid  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that 
of  a  grammar  scholar.  PrcKeptorvm  ineptiis  discrueiaiUur  ingenia  puerortcm,*  saith 
Erasmus,  they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  confess,  et  4  co.  calls  this  schooling  melicidosam  necessUatem^  and  elsewhere 
a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured  in  mind  for 
learning  Greek,  nulla  verba  noveranij  et  savis  terrorihus  et  panis^f  ut  ndssem,  tnsfa- 
hatur  mihi  vehementer^  I  know  nothing,  and  with  cruel  terrors  and  punishment  1  was 
daily  compelled.  ^Beza  complains  in  like  case  g(  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris, 
that  made  him  by  his  continual  thunder  and  threats  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  him- 
self, had  he  not  met  by  the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that 
miseiy  for  the  time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius,  lib,  I.  consiL  16. 
had  a  patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studhtm^  Tat'- 
viiii  et  praceptoris  minas^  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  '  tutor's  threats. 
Many  masters  are  hard-hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and  by  that  means  do  so 
deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucify  them,  that  they  become  des- 
perate, and  can  never  be  recalled. 

Others  again,  in  that  opposite  extreme,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too  much  remiss- 
ness, they  give  them  no  bringing  up,  no  calling  to  busy  themselves  about,  or  to  live 
in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good  course ;  by  means  of  whiA  their 
servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried  away  with  that  stream  of  drunkenness,  idle- 
ness, gaming,  and  many  such  irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse 
their  parents,  and  mischief  themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the  like, 
^inepta  patris  lenilas  et  facilUas  prava,  when  as  Mitio-like,  with  too  much  liberty 
and  too  great  allowance,  they  feed  their  children's  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench, 
riot,  swagger,  and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  a  noise 
of  musicians ; 


•  Lik.  da  morliift  capitia.  ea^  de  miDia ;  Baud  po«tr»- 
ma  causa  rappataUr  cduoalio,  ioter  has  ineutis  abalic- 
natioais  causas.    Injusta  noverca.  *  Lib.  3.  cap.  4. 

•  Idoai.  Et  quod  maiime  noeet,  dam  io  teneris  ita 
timcat  nihil  eoaaator.       •  "  The  pupiri  IkcolUei  aia 


penrerted  by  Um  Indiscretion  of  the  master.**    ^  Pnrfht 
ad  'Hstam.        '  Plus  mentis  pcdacogieo  supercifio  ab> 
stulit,  quam  unquam  pneoeptis  suis  sapientua  iastiUa- 
▼it.        tTer.  Adel.3.4. 


Hem.  4.  Sabs.  3.]    Educatiatif^TerrorM  and  Affrights^  Causes.  2M 

10  •«  Ob«on«t,  potet,  oleat  oofuenta  de  dim  ; 

AmBif  daMiar  k  me  argentum  ubi  eilt  eoimnodam. 
Forei  effref it  7  restitueoiur:  descidit 

Yefftem  f  reMreietur. Facial  quod  lubet, 

Bumat,  eoBflumat,  perdat,  deereium  eat  pati.*^ 

Bat  as  Demeo  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinisj  your  lenity  will  be  his  undoing, 
pravidere  videorjam  diem  t/Zum,  quum  hie  egens  profugiet  aliquo  militatum^  I  fore- 
see his  rain.    So  parents  often  err,  many  fond  mothers  especially,  doat  so  much  upon 
their  children,  like  "  £sop'8  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them  to  death,  Carporum 
wdrices  anmarum  noverea^  pampering  up  their  bodies  to  the  undoing  of  their  souls : 
they  will  not  let  them  be  "  corrected  or  controlled,  but  still  soothed  up  in  everything 
they  do,  that  in  conclusion  ^  they  bring  sorrow,  shame,  heaviness  to  their  parents 
(Eoelua.  cap,  xxx.  8,  9),  become  wanton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude, 
untaught,  headstrong,  incorrigible,  and  graceless ;''  ^  they  love  them  so  foolishly," 
saith  ''Cardan,  ^  that  they  rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  virtue 
but  injury,  not  to  learning  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all 
pleasure  and  licentious  behaviour."    Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows 
not  this  of  Fabiiis  to  be  true  ?    ^^  Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind 
and  will,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  ourselves  did  not  spoil  our  children's 
manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken  the  strength 
of  their  bodies  and  minds,  that  causeth  custom,  custom  nature,"  &c.    For  these 
causes  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  lib.  educ.  and  Hierom.  episL  lib.  1.  epist.  17.  to  Lata 
ds  institiU,Jili<Rf  gives  a  most  especial  chaige  to  all  parents,  and  many  good  cautions 
about  bringing  up  of  children,  that  they  be  not  committed  to  indiscreet,  passionate, 
bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-hoided,  or  covetous  persons,  ahd  spare  for  no  cost,  that 
they  may  be  well  nurtured  and  taught,  it  being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence. 
For  such  parents  as  do  otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  of  them  "'^  that  are  more  careful 
of  their  shoes  than  of  their  feet,"  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.    And 
he,  saith  **  Cardan,  '^  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed, 
or  to  a  close  Abbey  to  &8t  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that  he 
be  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man." 

SuBSECT.  III. — Terrors  and  Affrighis^  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

TuLLT,  in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans,  distinguishes  these  terrors  which  arise 
from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heaid  or  seen,  from' other  fears,  and  so 
doth  Patritius  lib.  5.  7^.  4.  de  regis  institut.  Of  all  fears  they  are  most  pernicious 
and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  temperature  of  the  body,  move  the  soul 
and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impression,  that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered, 
causing  more  etievous  and  fiercer  melancholy,  as  Felix  Plater,  c,  3.  de  mentis  alienai.^ 
speaks  out  of  his  experience,  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever :  ^  and  imprints 
itself  so  forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were  let 
out  of  the  body,  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of  melancholy 
(for  BO  he  terms  it)  had  been  oAen  brought  before  him,  and  troubles  and  affrights 
commonly  men  and  women,  young  and  old  of  all  sorts."  ''Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  this  kind  of  melancholy  {ah  agitatione  spiriluum)  by  a  peculiar  name,  it  comes 
from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction,  dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemper- 
ature  of  humours,  and  produceth  strong  effects.    This  terror  is  most  usually  caused, 


» Idem.  Ae.  1.  ac  S.  ''Let  him  feaat,  drink,  perfuoie 
hiaaelf  at  my  expenae :  If  he  be  in  lore,  I  ahail  aapplj 
liiiB  with  mooajr.  Haa  he  brolcen  in  the  galea  f  thev 
■tell  be  repaired.  Haa  he  torn  hia  gaments  ?  they  aball 
y>f  replaeed.  Let  bim  do  what  he  pleasei,  talte,  apend, 
WMie,  I  aaa  raaolred  to  aabmit.'*  uCamerariua  em. 
77.  cent.  S.  bath  elegantly  expreaNd  it  an  emblem,  per* 
lilt  amando,  Ac  »  Frov.  ziii.  34.  **  He  that  apareth 
the  rod  hatea  hia  eon.**  »  Lib.  de  coneoL  Tam  Btulie 
puerae  dilifimoa  ut  odine  potiai  ▼ideamur,  illoa  non 
ed  Tirtuteai  aed  ad  injariam,  non  ad  eruditionem  eed 
ed  hixum,  non  ad  virtutem  Md  Toluptatem  educantea. 
**Lib.  1.  cX  Edneatio  altera  natura,  alteratanimoaet 
volvatatem.  atque  utinam  (inquit)  liberorum  noetrorum 
■nree  non  ipai  perderemua,  qnum  Infhntiam  atatim  de* 

liciia  aolTimua :  nollior  iita  edueatio,  quam  indulgea*  I  dllatationc,  contractione,  motu  ipirituom. 
tiaa  vneaaoaia  nenroa  omnaa,  ct  meatia  at  corporia  I 

8 


ftmngit ;  tit  ex  hie  oonauetudo,  inde  natura.  u  Perinda 
agit  ae  riquia  de  ealoeo  sit  eollieitua,  pedem  nihil  curet. 
Joren.  Nil  patri  minus  eat  <|aam  flliua.  MLib.  3.  de 
sapient :  qui  avaris  ndagogis  puercis  alendoe  dant,  vel 
elausoa  in  oonohiis  Jejunare  simul  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud 
agnnt,  niai  ut  sint  vel  noa  eine  ■tnllttia  eruditi.  rel  non 
integra  vita  sapieutes.  "Terror  et  metue  maxima 

ex  improviso  accedentea  ita  animum  oommoTent,  ut 
spiritua  nunqaam  recaperent,  gravioremqae  melancho- 
liam  terror  fkeit,  quam  que  ab  interna  causa  tit.  Im* 
presaio  tam  fortis  in  spirilibua  humoribusque  oerebri, 
ut  extracta  tota  sanguinea  maasa,  cgre  exprimatar,  et 
hce  horrenda  speciea  melancholia  frequenter  oUata 
mlhi,  omnea  exercens,  Wroa,  JuTenes,  senea.  »  TYaet. 
de  melan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  non  ab  fntemperie,  aed  agitatloDt, 
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Caiues  of  Melancholy. 


[PM.  1.  Sec.  8. 


as  ^  Plutarch  will  have,  ^  from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at 
hand,''  heard,  seen,  or  conceived,  ^^  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  *' dream  '^^  and  manj 
times  the  more  sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent 


'Beat  terror  Bnimii*  et  oor  attonitum uUit, 
Pavidumque  trepidii  palpitat  venia  Jecur/ 


**  Their  aoara  affright,  their  heart  anaxed  qoakca. 
The  tremblinf  liver  |»aDti  i*  th'  Teina,  and  achei.' 


Arthemedorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  crocodile, 
Laurentius  7.  de  melan.  ''The  massacre  at  Lyons,  1572,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX^ 
was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died,  great-bellied  women  were 
brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  afinghted  aghast  Many  lose  their 
wits '^^  by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum  or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all 
ages,''  saith  Lavater  j>ait  1.  cap,  9.  as  Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  tlie  Furies,  which 
appeared  to  him  in  black  (as  ^  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  ftopfuOMz*'^ 
which  so  terrify  their  souls,  or  if  they  be  but  afinghted  by  some  counterfeit  devils 
in  jest, 

* **  at  paeri  trepidant,  atqae  omnia  oeda 

In  tencbrta  metaunt"— 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  so  afraid,  they  are  the  worse  for 
it  all  their  lives.  Some  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inundations,  or  any  such  dismal 
objects :  Thenuson  the  physician  fell  into  a  hydrophobia,  by  seeing  one  sick  of  that 
disease :  (Dioscorides  L  6.  c.  33.)  or  by  the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are 
disquieted  many  months  follovnng,  and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  corpse  hath 
been,  for  a  world  would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lie  in  that  bed  many  years 
after  in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At  "  Basil  many  little  children  in  the  spring-time 
went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  town's  end,  where  a  malefactor  hung  in 
gibbets ;  all  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and  made  it  stir,  by  which 
accident,  the  children  affrighted  ran  away ;  one  slower  than  the  rest,  looking  back, 
and  seeing  the  stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her,  cried  out  it  came  afler,  and  was  so 
terribly  afirighted,  that  for  many  days  she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep,  she  could  not 
be  pacified,  but  melancholy,  died.  ""In  the  same  town  another  child,  beyond  the 
Rhine,  saw  a  grave  opened,  and  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled  in  mind 
that  she  could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  afler  departed,  and  was  buried  by  it 
Platerus  observat.  /.  1,  a  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  hog  cut  up,  when 
the  entrails  were  opened,  and  a  noisome  savour  ofifended  her  nose,  she  much  mis- 
liked,  and  would  not  longer  abide :  a  physician  in  presence,  told  her,  as  that  hog,  so 
was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggravated  the  matter  by  some  other  loath- 
some instances,  insomuch,  this  nice  gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she 
fell  forthwith  a-vomiting,  was  so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that  with 
all  his  art  and  persuasions,  for  some  months  afler,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  her- 
self again,  she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight,  IdewL 
Many  cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  oflended :  a  man  executed* 
or  labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched ;  "  or  if 
they  read  by  chance  of  some  terrible  thing,  the  symptoms  alone  of  such  a  disease, 
or  that  which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  aghast,  ready  to  apply 
it  to  themselves,  they  are  as  much  disquieted  as  if  they  had  seen  it,  or  were  so 
afiected  themselves.  Hecatas  siM  videntur  somniarey  they  dream  and  continually 
think  of  it  As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such  terrible  objects  heard,  read,  or 
seen,  auditus  tnaximos  motus  in  ccrpore  fadL,  as  "  Plutarch  holds,  no  sense  makes 
greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sudden  speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news, 
be  they  good  or  bad,  pravisa  minus  oraHo^  will  move  as  much,  animum  obruercj  et 
de  sede  sud  dejicere^  as  a  '*  philosopher  observes,  will  take  away  our  sleep  and  appe- 
tite, disturb  and  quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness  that  have  heard  thoae 
tragical  alarms,  outcries,  hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in 

i*Lib.  de  fort,  et  ▼irtat.    Alex,  pneaertim  ineante 
periealo,  ubi  rea  prope  adaant  terribilea.  **  Fit  a 

viaionc  liorrenda,  revera  apparente,  Tel  par  inaomaia, 
Platema.  *  A  paiater*B  wife  in  Baail,  IflOO.  Bom* 
Biarit  fUitini  bello  mortattm,  inde  Mriancholtea  eonao- 
lari  aotttit.  *8enec.  Here.  Oet.  *QHafta  para 
eoouDcnt.  de  Statu  relifionia  in  Gallia  aab  Carolo.  0. 
1S7I.  M  Ex  oocurfu  onnonnm  aliqui  Ibrore  eorripi. 
ontar.  et  experientia  notum  eel.  *  Ubw  8.  in  Aicad. 
s' PnellB  titim  nrbim  in  pimio  eoncor* 


rentea,  &e.  mcata  et  melaneboliea  domam  rcdiitper  < 
aliqaot  Tcxau,  dam  mortna  eat.  Plater.  ■Altera 

trana-Rbenana  inareaaa  aepalehnim  reeana  apertnai, 
?idil  cadaver,  et  domani  aabito  rereraa  potant  anai 
▼oeare,  poat  paacoa  diea  obiit,  proximo  aepnleino  ei4> 
locata.  Altera  patibnlnm  aero  prKteriena,  mtfahnt 
ne  orbe  exdnaa  illic  pemoetaret,  ande  melanclnliea 
fbcta.  per  multoa  annoa  lalwraTit.  Platenia. 
toa  oeearana,  inopinata  lectio.  **  Lib.  de 
ATbaod.  Prodromoa  lib.  7.  AflMnua. 


HenL  4.  Sobe.  4.J     Ttrron  and  JiffrighUy  Scojt^  Sfc^  Causes.  Wf 

the  dead  of  the  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.,  those  "panic 
fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense,  understanding 
and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives,  they  never  recover  it.    The 
"Midianites  were  so  afirighted  by  Gideon's  soldiers,  they  breaking  but  every  one  a 
pitcher;  and  ** Hannibal's  army  by  such  a  panic  fear  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of 
Rome.    Auffusta  Livia  hearing  a  few  tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  Tu  Mar- 
eellus  em,  ^c,  fell  down  dead  in  a  swoon.    Edinus  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden 
9oimd  which  he  heard,  "^'^  was  turned  into  fury  with  all  his  men,"  Cranzius,  Z.  5, 
Dan,  Mst,  et  Alexander  ah  Alexandra  l.d,  c,  5.    Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient, 
that  by  reason  of  bad  tidings  became  epilepticus,  cen.2.  cur  a  00,  Cardan  subfH,  L  18, 
«w  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.    If  one  sense  alone  can  cause 
such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think  when  hearing,  sight,  and 
those  other  senses  are  all  troubled  at  once  ?  as  by  some  earthquakes,  thunder,  light> 
ning,  tempests,  &c.    At  Bologna  in  Italy,  Anno  1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earth- 
qiaJ[e  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night  (as  "Beroaldus  in  his  book  de  terra  tnolu^  hath 
commended  to  posterity)  that  all  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was 
at  an  end,  actum  de  mortaUbus^  such  a  fearful  noise,  it  made  such  a  detestable  smell, 
the  inhabitants  were  infinitely  affi-ighted,  and  some  ran  mad.    Audi  rem  atrocem^  et 
annaliius  memorandam  (mine  author  adds),  hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to  be 
chronicled :   I  had  a  servant  at  the  same  time  called  Fulco  Aigelanus,  a  bold  and 
proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  that  he  '^  was  first  melancholy,  after  doted, 
at  last  mad,  and  made  away  himself.    At "  Fuscinum  in  Japona  ^  there  was  such  an 
earthquake,  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that  many  men  were  ofifended  with  headache, 
many  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  melancholy.    At  Meacum  whole  streets  and 
goodly  palaces  were  overturned  at  the  same  time,  and  there  was  such  a  hideous  noise 
withal,  like  thunder,  and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts 
quaked,  men  and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified.     In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same 
earthquake  was  so  terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses ;  and 
others  by  that  horrible  spectacle  so  much  amazed,  that  they  knew  not  what  they 
did."    filasius  a  christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  so  afllnghted  for  his  part, 
that  though  it  were  two  months  dler,  he  was  scarce  his  own  man,  neither  could  he 
drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind.    Many  times,  some  years  following, 
they  wiU  tremble  afresh  at  the  "remembrance  or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object, 
even  all  their  lives  long,  if  mention  be  made  of  it.    Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  out 
oC  Gulielmus  Parisiensis,  a  story  of  one,  that  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a  phy- 
sician had  prescribed  unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  ^^  that  at  the  very  sight  of 
physic  he  would  be  distempered,"  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box 
of  i^ysic  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge;  nay,  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did 
efie«t  it ;  ^'  ^^  like  travellers  and  seamen,"  saith  Plutarch,  ^  that  when  they  have  been 
suided,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance  only,  but  all  such 
dangere  whatsoever." 

Sub  SECT.  IV.— Scq^t,  Calumnies^  litter  Jests^  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  ^^A  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a 
swoid :"  and  many  men  are  as  much  galled  with  a  calumny,  a  scurrilous  and  bitter 
jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satire,  apologue,  epigram,  stage-play  or  the  like,  as  with  any 
misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are  otherwise  happy,  and  have 
all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia  sceleris  impunUatem  fecU^  are  griev- 
ously vexed  with  these  pasquilling  libels,  and  satires :  they  fear  a  railing  ^  Aretine. 
more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field,  which  made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some 
relate)  ^  allow  him  a  liberal  pension,  that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satires."  ** 

▼ideretar,  tantamqne,  &e.  In  urbe  Sacai  tarn  borriflca« 
Aiit,  ut  bominea  Tix  sui  compotei  etsent  k  ienaibua 
abaUenati,  nKBrore  oppieni  tarn  horrendo  spactaculo, 
Sec  "Quiim  sabit  illiua  triatinima  noctit  Imago. 
*C|ai  aolo  ■apeetu  madicine  moTebatur  ad  purgandam. 
^Bicttt  vlatorea  ai  ad  aazuon  impegerint,  aai  nauta, 
mamorea  aui  eaaua,  non  lata  modo  qoe  offendunt,  aed 
et  aimilia  horrent  perpetud  et  tremunt.  ^  Leriter 

▼olant  graviter  Tulnerant.  Bernardue.  ^Enaiaaaa* 
eiat  eorpua,  mentean  aenno.  MSeiatia  euan  eaae  qoi 
A  MmiaeArasYl  aui  mafnata,  bob  Uluatra  atipeadian 


cemena  filfientca  aginine  tunnaa,  ^ia  mea 
Buae  iollat  eomna  Paunua  ait.  Aleiat.  emM.  192. 
■iad.  6. 19.  **  Plutarciioa  Tita  ejna.  »Iii  Airorem 
cm  aoEiia  veraua.  »8ubitaTfaa  terns  motua.  nOnpit 
ii^  ^>«i|^f»*  eaOD  diapendlo  aanitatia,  lode  adeodennen. 
taaa,  at  aibi  ipai  nonem  iafSuret.  *>  Hiatoriea  ralaUo 
da  iitaa  Japoaicta  Tract.  S.  de  jecat.  rag ia  Cbinenaia,  a 

fVoto  Jeaoita.  A.  1590.  Fmdni  derepente 
iliso  et  ternamotoa,  ut  nolU  capita  dote' 
90i  tamron  et  Belanctaolia  obrueretor. 
Ttedui  ftvBiitiuii  edebat,  vt  toniCm  firagoran  initari 
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[Part  1.  See.  r 


The  Gods  had  their  Momus,  Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  hu 
D^nades :  the  Gassars  themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  wa 
never  wanting  a  Petronius,  a  Lucian  in  those  times,  nor  wiU  be  a  Rabelais,  ... 
Euphormio,  a  Boccalinus  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth  pope  '  was  so  highly  ofieadedj 
and  grievously  vexed  with  Pasquillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  his  statu: 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and  had  done 
it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  iacete  companion,  dissuaded  him  to  the 
contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquil's  ashes  would  turn  to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  louder  than  before^ — genus  irritahile  vatum^tiii 
therefore  ^  Socrates  in  Plato  adviseth  aU  his  friends,  ^  that  respect  their  credits,  to 
stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  terrible  fellows,  can  praise  and  dispraise  as  thev 
see  cause.^'  Hinc  quam  sit  calamus  senior  ense  patet.  The  prophet  David  com-| 
plains,  Psalm  cxxiii.  4.  ^  that  his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  andj 
of  the  dcspitefulness  of  the  proud,"  and  Psalm  Iv.  4.  ^  for  the  voice  of  the  wickedfj 
&c.,  and  their  hate :  his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  camej 
upon  him ;  fear  and  horrible  fear,"  &c.,  and  Psal.  Ixix.  20.  ^  Rebuke  hath  brokea 
my  heart,  and  I  am  full  of  heaviness."  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and 
is  not  so  troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men  ?  for  many  are  of  so 
^  petulant  a  spleen ;  and  have  that  figure  Sarcasmus  so  often  in  their  mouths,  so 
bitter,  so  foolish,  as  ^  Baltasar  Castilio  notes  of  them,  that  ^  they  cannot  speak,  but 
they  must  bite ;"  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  and  what  company  soever 
they  come  in,  tliey  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their  inferiors,  especially  over  sucli 
as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  misusing,  or  putting  guUeries  on  some 
or  other  till  they  have  made  by  their  humouring  or  gulling  ^ ex  sluUo  insammi 
mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  themselves  merry : 

■»  "dnmmodo  rltam 

Ezcutiat  Bibi ;  non  biccuiquam  parcit  amico;** 

Friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one,  to  make  a  fool  a  madman,  is  their  sporti 
and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scofi'and  deride  others ;  they  must  sacrifice 
to  the  god  of  laughter,  with  them  in  ^  Apuleius,  once  a  day,  or  else  they  shall  be 
melancholy  themselves ;  they  care  not  how  they  grind  and  misuse  others,  so  tbef 
may  exhilarate  their  own  persons.  Their  wits  indeed  serve  them  to  tliat  sole  por- 
pose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile  jest,  which  is  levissimus  ingeniifructus^  the 
froth  of  wit,  as  "  Tully  holds,  and  for  this  they  are  often  applauded,  in  all  other  dL<- 
course,  dry,  barren,  straminious,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lies  their  genius,  in  this  thej 
alone  excel,  please  themselves  and  others.  Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  as 
Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  Fourth  book  of  his  life,  took  an  extraordinary  delight  in 
humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them,  '^  by  commending  some, 
persuading  others  to  this  or  that :  he  made  ex  stolidis  stuUissimoSj  et  maxime  ndicidoh 
ex  stullis  insanos ;  soft  fellows,  stark  noddies ;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad 
before  he  left  them.  One  memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  ot 
Parma,  a  musician  that  was  so  humoured  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena  his  seconu 
in  this  business,  that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (vho 
was  indeed  a  ninny)  they  **"made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculoitf 
precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,"  as  to  tie  his  arm  that  played  on  the  lut^? 
to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  ""  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras  hangings,  because 
the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverberation  of  the  wall."  In  the  liw 
manner  they  persuaded  one  Baraballius  of  Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as 
Petrarch;  would  have  him  to  be  made  a  laureate  poet,  and  invite  all  hb  friends  to 
nis  instalment ;  and  had  so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent 
poetry,  that  when  some  of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was 
very  angry  with  them,  and  said  *• "  they  envied  his  honour,  and  prosperity :"  it  ^^ 
strange  (saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  60  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old  man, 


babuit,  ne  mores  ipionim  Satyria  auia  notaret.   Oaqk 
Barthittf  pneOit.  puroodUi. 

«*  Joviaa  in  vita  ejus,  ffravlMime  talit  famosis  Itbellit 
nomeo  auum  ad  Patquilli  ataiuain  faine  laceratum, 
deer«Titqae  ideo  statuam  demoliri,  Ae.  ^  piato,  lib. 
13.  d«  legibua.  Qui  exittimationem  cnrant,  poetaa 
▼areantar,  quia  roagnam  rim  habant  ad  landaiMam  at 
Titaparaaduni.  '^'Petulantiapleiieeachiniio.  «*0«rial. 
Ub.  S.  Ea  quorundam  cat  inaeltia,  at  quotiea  loqni. 


lotiaa  mofdere  lioare  sf M  patent. 


^TVr.  B>»*^ 


•  Hor.  ter.  lib.  8.  Sat.  4.  -  Provided  he  can  o»Jy  «f " 
laof  hter,  be  eparea  not  Ma  beet  Mend.**  ^  ^f^ 

«  De  orat.  «  Laudando*  et  roira  iit  P«*^gr 

MEt  Tana  Inflatva  opiniooe,  incredibilia  ac  nenn* 
qiiBdam  Moaioee  pneoepta  oomoieDUreivr,  *£•  ^^ 
Toeea  nodia  parieUbaa  iHiMt,  aaariiis  ae  aeatntf  nv*- 
reat.  MlflUMftaliiati  et  gloria  mm 

dantca. 
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o  gulled.  But  what  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a  soft  creature, 
'"  whom  they  may  work  ?  nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise,  or  so  discreet,  that 
i($fy  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some  excellent  wits  shall  set  upon 
nim ;  he  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so  humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as 
-^uch  grieved  and  tormentisd ;  he  might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter^ 
tu  homo  me  adigas  ad  insaniam.  For  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken ;  if  he 
be  a  silly  soul,  and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well,  he  may  haply  make  others  sport,  and 
be  no  whit  troubled  himself;  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it  to 
heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash :  a  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a  calumny, 
pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury  whatsoever;  leviter  enim 
volat^  (it  flies  swiftly)  as  Bernard  of  an  arrow,  sed  gravUer  vulnerat^  (but  wounds 
deeply),  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  "it  cuts  (saith  David) 
like  a  two-edged  sword.  They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows,"  Psal.  Ixiv.  5.  "And 
they  smote  with  their  tongues,"  Jer.  indii.  18,  and  that  so  hard,  that  they  leave  an 
incurable  wound  behind  them.  Many  men  are  undone  by  this  means,  moped,  and 
so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered ;  and  of  all  other  men  living,  those 
which  are  actually  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as  being  suspi- 
cious, choleric,  apt  to  mistake)  and  impatient  of  an  injury  hi  that  kind :  they  aggra* 
vate,  and  so  meditate  continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be 
removed,  till  time  wear  it  out  Although  they  peradventure  that  so  scoff,  do  it  alone 
in  mirth  and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aliendfnd  insatttd^&n  excellent  thing 
to  enjoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know,  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin  (as 
^^ Thomas  holds)  and  as  the  prophet  ^ David  denounceth,  "they  that  use  it,  shall 
never  dwell  in  God^s  tabernacle." 

Such  scurrilous  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  used ; 
especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed :  for  to 
Buch,  arwTtnarum  incrementa  surit^  they  multiply  grief,  and  as  "'he  perceived.  In  mvl" 
lis  pudoTj  in  multis  iracundia^  Sfc.^  many  are  ashamed,  many  vexed,  angered,  and  there 
is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy.  Martin  Gromerus,  in  tlie  Sixth  book 
of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose,  of  Uladislaus,  the  second  king  of 
Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of  Shrine ;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were 
enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor  cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Ukdislaus  told  the 
earl  in  jest,  that  his  wife  lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine ;  he  not  able  to  contain, 
replied,  Et  tua  cum  Dahesso^  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman 
in  the  court,  whom  Christina  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  frincipis  animum^ 
these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  afler  tristis  et  cogitahunduSj 
very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  months ;  but  they  were  the  earl's  utter  undoing  : 
for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to  death.  Sophia  the  empress, 
Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narsetes  the  eunuch,  a  famous  captain  then 
disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he  lately  had :  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff  and 
to  keep  women  company,  than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army:  but 
it  cost  her  dear,  for  he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part, 
much  troubled  in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lombards  to  rebel,  and  thence  procured 
many  miseries  to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperor  withheld  a  legacy  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  ffiven,  and  perceiv- 
ing a  fellow  round  a  dead  corse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  wherefore  he  did  so ; 
the  fellow  replied,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signify  to  Augustus,  the  com- 
mons of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid :  for  this  bitter  jest  the  emperor  caused  him  forth- 
with to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For  this  reason,  all  those  that  other- 
wise  approve  of  jests  in  some  cases,  and  facete  companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let 
them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et  ilia  Codro^  'tis  lauaable  and  fit,  those  yet 
will  by  no  means  admit  them  in  their  companies,  that  are  any  way  inclined  to  Uiis 
malady :  nonjocandum  cum  iis  qui  tniseri  sunt^  et  arumnosi^  no  jesting  with  a  discon- 
tented person.  Tis  Castilio's  caveat,  ^Jo»  Pontanus,  and  *'Oalateus,  and  every  good 
man's. 

**  Play  with  me,  bat  bort  me  not : 
jMt  with  me,  but  •hame  me  not.** 


"t.  «  da  qocgt. 

•rfetLiv.  a 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  l.Secl 


Comitas  is  a  virtue  between  rusticity  and  scurrility,  two  extremes,  as  aflabflity  is 
between  (lattery  and  contention,  it  must  not  exceed ;  but  be  still  accompanied  with 
that  ^a^xafitia  or  innocency,  qua  nemini  nocet^  omnem  injurice  oblationem  ahhorrens^ 
hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  ofier  of  injury.  Though  a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or 
obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or  committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or 
humanity,  to  upbraid,  to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  ofience,  or  to  scofi*  at  such  a 
one ;  tis  an  old  axiom,  iurpis  in  reum  omnis  exprohratio.^  1  speak  not  of  such  ss 
generally  tax  vice,  Barclay,  Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &c.,  the  Varroo- 
ists  and  Lucians  of  our  time,  satirists,  epigrammists,  comedians,  apologists,  &c^  but 
such  as  personate,  rail,  scofl^  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence  ofibnd; 

M  *•  Ladit  qai  ■toUdfi  proeacitate 
Nod  est  SesUai  iUe  ted  caballus:** 

Tis  horse-play  this,  and  those  jests  (as  he  '^saith)  ^'are  no  better  than  injuries," 
biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aadeatij  they  are  poisoned  jests,  leave  a  sting  behind  them, 
and  ought*not  to  be  used. 

«**  Bel  not  ihj  foot  to  make  tbe  Mind  to  All ; 
4ior  wilfully  otknd  ttajr  weaker  brother: 
Nor  wound  the  dead  with  thy  longue'a  bitter  (all. 
Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other.** 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness  than  we 
have,  less  melancholy;  whereas  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  misuse  each  other,  how 
to  sting  and  gall,  like  two  fighting  boors,  bending  all  our  force  and  wit,  friends,  for- 
tune, to  crucify  ^  one  anothe/'s  souls ;  by  means  of  which,  there  is  little  content  and 
charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice,  and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty^  Servitude^  Imprisonment^  Juno  they  cause  Melancholy, 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude,  or  impri- 
sonment, which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest.  Though  they 
have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair  walks  and  ^rdens, 
delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  diet,  and  all  things  correspondent,  yet  they 
are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined,  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure, 
have  and  do  what  they  will,  but  live  "  aliend  quadrd^  at  another  man's  table  and 
command.  As  it  is  *'  in  meats  so  it  is  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports ; 
let  them  be  never  so  pleasant,  commodious,  wholesome,  so  good ;  yet  omnium  rerum 
est  satietaSf  there  is  a  loathing  satiety  of  all  things.  The  children  of  Israel  were 
tired  with  manna,  it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  his  cage,  or  a  dog 
in  his  kennel,  they  are  weary  cf  it.  They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things, 
to  another  man's  judgment,  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire, 
bona  si  sua  ndrint:  yet  they  loathe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present:  Est  naiura 
hominum  navitatis  avida ;  men's  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news,  variety,  delights ; 
and  our  wandering  aflections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind,  that  they  must  change*, 
though  it  must  be  to  the  worst  Bachelors  must  be  married,  and  married  men  would 
be  baushelors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives,  though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  vir- 
tuous, and  well  qualified,  because  they  are  theirs ;  our  present  estate  is  still  the 
worst,  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of  life  long,  et  quod  modd  vooeraJ^  odiL,  one 
calling  long,  esse  in  hanore  juoat^  max  displicet ;  one  place  long,  ^  Rom<B  Tihur  amo^ 
ventosus  Thfbure  Ramam,  that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hoc 
quosdam  agit  ad  mortem,  (saith  ^*  Seneca)  qudd  proposita  sape  mutando  in  eadtm 
revolvuntur,  et  non  relinquunt  novitati  locum  :  Fastidio  coipit  esse  vita,  et  ipsus  num- 
duSjCt  subit  illudrapidissimarum  deliciarum^Quousque  eadem  f  this  alone  kills  many 
a  man,  that  they  are  tied  to  the  same  still,  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog  in  a  wheel, 
they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news,  their  life  groweth  odious,  the  world 
loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights,  what  ?  still  the  same  ? 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience  of  all  worldly  delights  and  plea- 
sure, confessed  as  much  of  themselves ;  what  they  most  desired,  was  tedious  at 
last,  and  that  their  lust  could  never  be  satisfied,  all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  mind. 


« TUly  T^iae.  qucaC.  * "  B?ery  reproach  ottered 
aminet  one  already  coodemiMd  ia  Beao-spirited.** 
NMart.  lib.  1.  epig.  35.  •Taleajod  ab  tnfotiia  non 
peariat  diaeeni.   Galateos  lb.  SS.         *Pybraeia 


Qoadraiot  37.  "  Ego  hqjaa  niaerm  Iktaitate 

aieaUa  eoaflictor*   Tall,  ad  Attic  U.  IL        * 
cat  aliena  vi  van  qaadra.    Jbt.      •  Craoibv  hi 
Vita  me  radde  priori,     naar,    no«  txmmq^ 
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Now  if  it  be  death  itseir,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport,  dieted 
with  one  dish,  tied  to  one  phce ;  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise  as  they  can 
desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  man's  opinion,  what  misery  and  discontent  shall 
they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?     Quod  iristius  morte^  in  servUute 
vivendumy  as  Hermolaus  told  Alexander  in  "  Curtius,  worse  than  death  is  bondage : 
^koc  animo  scUo  amnesfortes^  ut  mortem  servUuli  anieponant^  All  brave  men  at  arms 
(Tolly  holds)  are  so  affected.    '^*  Equidem  ego  is  sum,  qui  servitutem  extremum  om- 
nium malorum  esse  arhitror :  I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the 
extremity  of  misery.    And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hanl 
taskmasters,  in  gold  mines  (like  those  30,000  ^^  Indian  slaves  at  Potosi,  in  Peru),  tin- 
mines,  lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  coal-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under  ground, 
condemned  to  the  galleys,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and  stripes,  without 
all  h(^  of  delivery  ?    How  are  those  women  in  Turkey  affected,  that  most  part  of 
the  year  come  not  abroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames,  that  are  mewed  up  like 
hawks,  and  locked  up  by  their  jealous  husbands  ?  how  tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live 
in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in  Iceland,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  ^  pole 
itself,  where  they  have  six  months'  perpetual  night    Nay,  what  misery  and  discon- 
tent do  they  endure,  that  are  in  prison  ?    They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things 
at  once,  good  air,  good  diet,  exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.,  that  are  bound 
in  chains  all  day  lopg,  sufier  hunger,  and  (as  '^Lucian  describes  it)  '^  must  abide  that 
filthy  stink,  and  rattling  of  chains,  bowlings,  pitiful  outcries,  that  prisoners  usually 
make ;  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable."    They  lie  nastily 
among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain  of  body,  in 
pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did,  Psal.  cv.  18,  '^  They  hurt  his  feet  in  the  stocks,  the  iron 
entered  his  soul."    They  live  solitary,  alone,  sequestered  from  all  company  but  hearts 
eating  melancholy ;  and  for  want  of  meat,  must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey 
upon  themselves.     Well  might  ^Arculanus  put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  espe- 
cially to  such  as  have  lived  jovially,  in  all  sensudity  and  lust,  uppn  a  sudden  are 
estranged  and  debarred  from  all  manner  of  pleasures :  as  were  Huniades,  Edward, 
and  Richard  II.,  Valerian  the  Emperor,  Bajazet  the  Turk.     If  it  be  irksome  to  miss 
our  ordinary  companions  and  repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an  hour,  what  shall  it  be  to 
lose  them  for  ever  ?    If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to  live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that 
variety  of  objects  the  world  affords ;  what  misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  bring 
to  him,  that  shall  now  be  cast  headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  fall  from 
heaven  to  hell,  to  be  cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden,  how  shall  he  be  perplexed,  what 
shall  become  of  him?    ^Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  being  imprisoned  by  his 
youngest  brother  Henry  I.,  ah  illo  die  inconsolabili  dolore  in  carcere  contabutt^  saith 
Matthew  Paris,  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grie£    ''^  Jugurtha  that  gene- 
rous captain,  ^  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  afler  imprisoned,  through  anguish 
of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  died."    '*  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  second  man 
from  King  Stephen  (he  that  built  that  famous  castle  of  "  Devizes  in  Wiltshire,)  was 
so  tortured  in  prison  with  hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men, 
"tf/  vivere  noluerit^  mori  nescient^  he  would  not  live,  and  could  not  die,  between 
fear  of  death,  and  torments  of  life.    Francis  King  of  France  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Charles  V.,  ad  mortem  fere  melanehoUcus^  saith  Guicciardini,  melancholy  almost  to 
death,  and  that  in  an  instant    But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and  needs  no  further 
illustration. 

SuBsxcT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Wantj  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

PoTBRTT  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much  ab- 
borred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart  Poverty,  although 
(if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and  contented  man) 
it  be  domtm  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  as  ^  Chrysostom  calls  it,  God's 


" Uk.  &        ^  TUlias  Lupido  Fftm.  la  97.       ^  Bote- 
Tu  1. 1.  poHt.  CMp.  4.  *  Lset.  deaerip.  AoMriev. 

*If  dwre  be  may  tntebiUnU.  ""  la  Tftzari.  Intenlio 
4«i4ea  iiillimi  viDctiiB  est,  et  nunoB  eonatricu.  noelu 
«Hi5  Mtnm  conw  viiieitur,  ad  baa  niaeriaa  aeddit  eor< 


porta  tetor,  atfapitua  ejalantiam,  aouDi  bravitaa,  tmc 
plua  flMtaaU  at  iatolaraUlii.      »IiiORbaaiik 


*  William  tha  Conqueror'i  eldeat  aon.  •  flaloat.  Ko> 
owBii  triumpbodttctttatandeoiqaein  earearemconiactiia. 
Miani  dolore  periit.  aOamden  in  Wiltab.  aniaeniBl 
aeaam  iu  Anna  et  calamitatibua  incanara  fracit,  iaiar 
mortia  matttm,  et  riUB  tormeiita,  Stc*  *>  Viea  hodit 
■  Banaea.      ^  Oom*  ad  HabnMt . 
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giA,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  mnch  to  be  preferred  before  riches  (as  shdl  be 
shown  in  his  ^pbice),  yet  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  world's  censnre,  it  is  a  most  odious 
calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture,  summum  scelus^  a  most  intolerable  burden ;  we 
^  shun  it  all,  cane  pejus  el  anguc  (worse  tlian  a  dog  or  a  snake),  we  abhor  the  name  of 
it,  ^  Paupertas  fugUur^  totoque  arcessUur  orbe,  as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  mise- 
ries, cares,  woes,  labours,  and  grievances  whatsoever.  To  avoid  which,  we  will  take 
any  pains, — extremos  curritmercatar  ad  IndoSj  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no 
creek  of  the  world  nnsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  we  will  dire 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ""five,  six,  seven,  eight,  oioe 
hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  five  zones,  and  both  extremes  of  heat  and  cold : 
we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  ourselves,  swear  and  lie,  damn  our 
bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob,  murder,  rather  than  eadure 
this  insuflerable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so  tyrannise,  crucify,  and  generallj 
depress  us. 

For  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men  most  part  esteemed  accordiof  to 
their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich :  ^Uhique  tanti  quisque  quantum  hdbmtjmL 
If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  preferment,  who  but  he  ?  In  the  vulgar 
opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no  matter  how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how 
qualified,  how  virtuously  endowed,  or  villanously  inclined ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a 
gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  "'Lucian's  tyrant,  ^oa 
whom  you  may  look  with  less  security  than  on  the  sun ;"  so  that  he  be  rich  (aad 
liberal  withal)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly  '*  mag- 
nified. ^  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation  because  of  his  goods,"  Eccl.  x.  3 1 .  He  sb^ 
be  befriended :  ^  for  riches  gather  many  friends,"  Prov.  xix.  4, — nrnltas  manerabU 
amicos^  all  "  happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his  money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a 
gracious  lord,  a  Mecsnas,  a  benefactor,  a  wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  ibrto- 
nate  man,  of  a  generous  spirit,  Pullus  Jovis^  et  gallina  films  alba:  a  hopeful,  a  good 
man,  a  virtuous,  honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Jutumium  puerum^  et  matris  partum 
vert  aureum^  as  "  TuUy  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Caesar,  and  an 
heir  **  apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy,  he  was  a  golden  child.  All  ^  honour,  offices, 
applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets  are  put  upon  him,  omnes  om$iia  bona 
dicere ;  all  men's  eyes  are  upon  him,  God  bless  his  good  worship,  his  honour; 
"  every  man  speaks  well  of  him,  every  man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for 
his  love,  favour,  and  protection,  to  serve  him,  belong  unto  him,  every  man  riseth  to 
him,  as  to  Thcmistocles  in  the  Olympics,  if  he  speak,  as  of  Herod,  Vox  Dei^  nm 
hominis^  the  voice  of  God,  not  of  man.  All  the  graces.  Veneres,  pleasures,  degances 
attend  him,  ''golden  fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him;  and  as  to  those 
Roman  emperors,  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 


'  Secari  navif et  aar&, 


Forlanamquc  faotcmperet  arbitrio:** 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure,  jovial  days, 
splendour  and  magnificence,  sweet  music,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things,  and  fiit  of  the 
land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows  are  at  his  command,  all  the 
world  labours  for  him,  thousands  of  artificers  are  his  slaves  to  drudge  lor  him,  nnu 
ride,  and  post  for  him :  ^  Divines  (for  Pyihia  Philippisat)  lawyers,  physicians,  plu- 
losophers,  scholars  are  his,  wholly  devote  to  his  service.  Every  man  seeks  his 
'^acquaintance,  his  kindred,  to  match  with  him,  though  he  be  an  oaf,  a  ninny, a 
monster,  a  goosecap,  uxorem  ducat  Danaeitf '  when,  and  whom  he  will,  hunc  optast 

generum  Rex  et  Regina ^he  is  an  excellent  'match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  ray 

niece,  &c.     Q^icquid  calcaoerU  hic^  Rosafiet^  let  him  go  whither  he  will,  trumpet 


M  Part.  S.  Sect.  3.  Memb.  3.  Mauem  at  diflidlem 
■mrbttm  paerit  tradere  formidaiuui.  PluL  *  Loean. 
I.  ].  ■*  As  io  the  silver  mines  at  Friburgh  in  Oer* 

many.  Fines  Morison.  <*  Eurifxides.  "TMn.  4. 
dial,  minore  pericnlo  Bolem  quam  bone  deilxis  oeulis 
licet  intueri.  **  Omnis  enim  m,  virtas,  fbma,  dccos, 
divina,  bumanaque  pulcbris  Divitiis  parent.  Hor.  8er. 
I.  S.  Sat.  3.  Clams  eris,  fortis  Justus,  sapiens,  etiam 
rex.  £i  qoicquid  volet.  Hor.  *>  Bt  genus,  et  fonnam, 
nfina  Mcunia  doaat.  Money  adds  niirlts,  eovrage, 
itc  "  Epist.  alt.  ad  Attieum.  **  Our  ymiBf  mas* 
ter,  a  flat  towardly  geotleaiao,  God  " 


hopeful ;  why  ?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  tbe  right  vor- 
sbipAil,  to  the  right  honourmMe,  fce.  ^O  aanau, 

nummi :  vobis  hunc  prastat  honocem.  **  Ertsdw 

sapere  eam  tfmnes  dieimas,  ae  qaisqoa  fbrUman  bsbrt. 
naut.  Psead.  "  Aarea  Ibrtana,  prineipoi  caUcstii 
reponi  soliu.  Inliqs  Capitolians  viu  AatoBini.  *^ 
tronlna.  •Theotagi  opulentis  adkmre«t«  Jarisfcriti 
pecuniosi8«  literati  namOMiaia,  libvtaUbw  artiflns. 
>w  Multi  iltam  )n?enc««  mnltm  pelierB  voilli^  * **  Hi 
may  have  Danag  to  wift."  •  Dauaoio  sH  diva 

barbarnff,  ilia  plaeei. 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  6.] 
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sound,  bells  ring,  &c.,  all  happiness  attends  him,  every  man  is  willing  to  entertain 
him,  he  sups  in  'Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes ;  what  preparation  is  made  for  his 
*  eotertaimnent  ?  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  perfumes,  all  that  sea  and  land  affords. 
What  cookery,  masking,  mirth  to  exhilarate  his  person  ? 


•  "Da  Trebio,  pone  td  Trebiam,  vis  frater  tb  illis 
llibus  r 


-\ 


What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 


dulcia  poniA, 


Et  qaoacunqu«  feret  cultus  tibi  nindui  honorei, 
Aate  liaran,  fuatet  vcnerabilior  Lara  divea." 


'  Sweet  applet,  and  wbate'er  thy  fields  ailbrd. 
Before  thy  Gods  be  serv'd,  let  serve  tliy  Lord." 


What  sport  will  your  honour  have  ?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  bulls,  bears, 
cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fiddlers,  jesters,  &c.,  they  are  at  your  good  wor- 
ship's command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  terraces,  galleries,  cabinets,  plea- 
sant walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at  hand : "'  in  aureis  Idc^  vinum  in  argenteis^ 
adolescentula  ad  mUum  speciasa^  wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkish  paradise,  a  heaven 
upon  earth.  Though  he  be  a  silly  sofl  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet 
if  he  be  borne  to  fortunes  (as  1  have  said^  *jure  hareditario  sapere  jubetur^  he  must 
have  honour  and  office  in  his  course:  'JV*einon?n  dives  honors  dignus  (AmhroB, 
oific.  21.)  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it,  atque  esto  quicquid  Servius 
out  Labeo,  Get  money  enough  and  conunand  ^  kingdoms,  provinces,  armies,  hearts, 
hands,  and  afifections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes,  patriarchs  to  be  thy  chaplains  and 
parasites :  thou  shalt  have  (Tamerlane-like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be 
thy  laundresses,  emperors  thy  footstools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great 
Alexander,  Babel  towers,  pyramids  and  mausolean  tombs,  &c.  command  heaven  and 
earth,  and  tell  the  world  it  is  thy  vassal,  auro  emUur  diadema,  argento  ccelum  pan^ 
dUur^denarius  pMlosophum  eonducit^  nummus  jus  cogi/,  obolus  literaium  pascit^ 
mttallum  samJUUem  conciliate  as  amicos  conglutinat. "  And  therefore  not  without 
good  cause,  John  de  Medicis,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death*bed, 
calling  his  sons,  Cosmo  and  Laurence,  before  him,  amongst  other  sober  sayings, 
repeated  this,  ammo  quieto  digredior^  quod  vos  sanos  et  divUes  post  me  relinquam^ 
^  It  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dying,  that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  chil- 
dren, sound  and  rich :"  for  wealth  sways  all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  amongst  those 
Lacedemonian  senators  of  Lycurgus  in  Plutarch,  ^  He  preferred  that  deserved  best, 
was  most  virtuous  and  wordiy  of  the  place,  ^  not  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth, 
or  friends  carried  it  in  those  days :"  but  inter  optimos  optimus,  inter  temperantes  tern- 
peranHssimus^  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they  list,  and 
are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  ^  They  may  freely  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please, 
no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  them,  there  is  no  notice 
taken  of  it,  they  may  securely  do  it,  live  after  their  own  laws,  and  for  their  money 

get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem  their  souls  from  purgatory  and  hell  itself, 

elausum  possidet  area  Jovem.  Let  them  be  epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  machia- 
velians,  (as  they  often  are)  "  "E<  quamvis  perjuris  erit^  sine  gente^  cruentus^'*  they 
may  go  to  heaven  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  if  they  will  themselves,  tliey  may  be 
canonised  for  saints,  they  shall  be  "  honourably  interred  in  mausolean  tombs,  com- 
mended by  poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statues  erected  to  their 

names,-^-— e  mambus  illis — nascentur  viola, If  he  be  bountiful  in  his  life,  and 

liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear,  as  he  did /by  Claudius  the  Emperor 
in  Tacitus,  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be  miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral. 
Ambubaiarum  collegia^  Sfc.  Trimalcionis  topanta  in  Petronius  recta  in  ccelum  abiif^ 
went  right  to  heaven:  a  base  quean,  ""thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy 
miseiy  to  have  a  penny  from  her ;"  and  why  ?  modio  nummos  metiit^  she  measured 
ber  money  by  the  bushel.    These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men, 


*  Plut.  io  Locallo,  a  rich  chamber  so  called.    *  Pants 
pane  meiior.       •  Juv.  Bat.  5.  •  Uor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2. 

*  Bobcaras  de  Turcis  et  Bredenbach.  >  Euphormio. 

'Qat  pecttDiao  habent,  elati  sunt  animis,  lofty  spirits, 
kave  men  at  araia;  aU  rieli  men  are  generous,  courage- 
•ts,  kc  w Nummus  ait  pro  me  nubat  Cornubia 

KoiM.  »**A  diadem  is  purchased  with  gold ;  silver 
ofxos  the  way  to  heaven ;  philosophy  may  be  hired  for 
■  penoy;  aaooey  eontrola  Justice;  one  obolus  satisfies 


a  man  of  letters;  precious  metal  procures  health; 
wealth  attaches  friends."  »  Non  fuit  apud  mnrtales 
ullum  excellcntius  certamen,  non  inter  celeres  celerri- 
mo,  non  inter  robustos  robustissimo,  dec  ^'dulcquid 
libet  licet.       ^  Hor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.  »  Cum  moritur 

dives  concurrunt  undique  cives:  Pauperis  ad  fiinus  vlx 
est  ex  minibus  unus.  »  Et  modo  quid  ftiit  ignoscat 
mihi  genius  tuus,  nolulssea  de  manu  ejus  nummos  acp 
cipere. 
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but  to  such  as  are  most  part  seeming  rich, let  him  have  but  a  good  ^outside,  be  cu- 
ries  it,  and  shall  be  adored  for  a  god,  as  "  Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Persians,  oh  spkfh 
didtan  apparatum^  for  his  gay  attires ;  now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
clothes.  In  our  gullish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give  place 
to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him  some  great  worshipful  man, 
believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine  bis  estate,  he  will  likely  be  proved  a  serving  man  of 
no  great  note,  my  lady's  tailor,  his  lordship's  baiber,  or  some  such  gull,  a  Fastidiiu 
Brisk,  Sir  Petronel  Flash,  a  mere  outside.  Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that 
wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for  what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his 
outward  habit 

But  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  Prov.  xv.  15,  ^  all  his  days  are  miserable,^'  he 
is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected  and  forsaken,  poor  in  purse,  poor  in  spirit;  Sprout 
res  noUsJluili  ita  et  animus  se  hahet;  '"money  gives  life  and  soul.  Though  he  be 
honest,  wise,  learned,  well-deserving,  noble  by  birth,  and  of  excellent  good  parts; 
yet  in  that  he  is  poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  means,  he  is 
contemned,  neglected,  fruslra  sapU^  inter  lUeras  esuritj  amicus  molestus.  ''  ^  If  be 
speak,  what  babbler  b  this  ?  Ecclus,  his  nobility  without  wealth,  is  ^prcjecta  vilior 
edgdj  and  he  not  esteemed :  nos  viles  pulli  nati  infelidbus  ovis^  if  once  poor,  we  are 
metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and  vile  drudges ;  ''for  to  be  poor, 
is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked,  an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore, 
say  poor  and  say  all ;  Uiey  are  bom  to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like 
juments,  pistum  stercus  comedere  with  Ulysses'  companions,  and  as  Chremilus 
objected  in  Aristophanes,  **salem  lingere^  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels, 
''carry  out  dirt  and  dunghills,  sweep  chimneys,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I  say  nothing 
of  Turks,  galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  ''and  sold  like  juments,  or  those  Afiican 
negroes,  or  poor  "^  Indian  dtudges,  qui  indies  June  inde  deferendis  onerUms  occum- 
himLf  nam  quod  apud  nos  haves  et  asini  vehunt^  trahunt,  Sfc.^  Id  omne  misellis  Mis, 
they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and  though  erst  spruce,  now  rusty  and  squalid,  because 
poor,  ^immmdasfortunas  aquum  est  squaJorem  sequL,  it  is  ordinarily  so.  *^  Others 
eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge,"  "serriZis  et  misera  gens  nihU  recusare  audeU  a 

servile  generation,  that  dare  refuse  no  task. ^^Heus  tu  Dromoj  cape  hocfiabellvm^ 

veniulum  hincfacUo  dum  hxoamus^'*  sirrah  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash,  and 
bid  your  fellow  get  him  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run 
fifty  miles  a-foot  to-morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress,  Socia  ad  pistrinamy 
Socia  shall  tarry  at  home  and  grind  malt  all  day  long,  Tristan  thresh.  Thus  are  they 
commanded,  being  indeed  some  of  them  as  so  many  footstools  for  rich  men  to  tread 
on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horseback,  or  as  "^  walls  for  them  to  piss  on."  They 
are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  superstitious  idiots,  nasty,  unclean,  lousy* 
poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble :  and  as  ^  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of 
Africa,  naiurd  viliares  sunt^  nee  apud  suos  duces  majore  in  precio  qudm  si  canes  tsseni: 
*base  by. nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  miseram^  lahoriasam^  calamiUh 
sam  vitam  aguni^  et  inopem^  infcelicem^  rudiores  asims^  ut  e  hrutis  plane  naios  dtctu: 
no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense,  nought  but  barbarism 
amongst  them,  helhiino  more  vivunt^  neque  calceos  gestantj  neque  vestesy  like  rogues 
and  vagabonds,  they  go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  the  soles  of  their  feet  being  as 
hard  as  horse-hoofe,  as  "Radzivilus  observed  at  J>amietta  in  Egypt,  leading  a  labo- 
rious, miserable,  wretched,  unhappy  life,  "  ^^  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse  'P 
(for  a  ,^  Spaniard  in  Incatan,  sold  three  Indian  boys  for  a  cheese,  and  a  hundred  negro 
slaves  for  a  horse)  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum  honum^  a  pot  of  ale. 
There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo,  inter  Ulos  pltriqM 
UUrinas  evacuantj  alii  cuUnariam  curantj  alU  stahularios  agunt^  urinatareSj  et  id 


r***ne  tbmt  wean  silk.  Mtin,  velvet,  and  gold  lace, 
nott  needs  be  a  fentleman.  WEat  unguis  atque 

•pirilue  pecunia  moitaliboi.  >•  Euripides.  MXeno- 
ptaon.  Cyropad.  I.  8.  » In  tenui  rara  est  ftcundia 

panno.  Jut.  »  Hor.  **  more  worthless  than  rejected 
weeds."  **  Egere  est  oflfendere,  et  indifere  seelestum 
esse.  Sat.  Menip.  ••  piaut.  act.  4.  »  NuUttm 

tarn  barbarum,  tain  vile  munns  est,  quod  non  lubentis- 
slme  obire  velit  fens  vilissima.  *Lausius  orat.  in 
Bispaniam.  ■'Last,  descrip.  America.  ii**Wbo 
daily  faint  beneatli  the  burdens  they  are  compelled  to 
cany  ftom  place  to  place:  for  ttey  carry  aod  draw 


the  loads  which  oxen  and  asses  formerly  used,  kc' 
•Plaatus.  »Leo.  Afer.  ca.  ult.  I.  1.  eduat  nos 

ut  bene  Wvant,  sed  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Heinfiiia> 
**  Mimster  de  rostieis  Gennanis!,  Oosmog.  cap.  87.  lib. 3. 
a  Ter.  Eunuch.  ^  Pauper  paries  factus,  qacm  casi- 
culs  oomminfant.  **  Lih.  1.  cm^  ult.  f^Jkat 

omnes  iliis  infensos  dtceres:  tarn  pannoai,  Ihmefrscti, 
tot  assidud  malis  afficiuntor,  tanquam  peeora  qaibos 
splendor  rationis  emortuus.  >*Perefrin.  Hietos- 

*T  Nihil  omnioo  meliorem  vitam  degunt,  quam  fere  la 
silvis.  Jomenta  in  terrts.  LeoAftr.  »Baitholo> 

raeosaCasa. 
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genus  similia  exercenty  S^c,  like  those  people  that  dwell  in  the  *Alps,  chimney- 
sweepers, jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues,  they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet 
cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to  eat.  For  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else, 
but  ^  beggary,  fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hun- 
ger and  thirst;  pediculorum^  et  pulicum  numerum?  as  ^'  he  well  followed  it  in  Aris- 
tophanes, fleas  and  lice,  pro  pallix}  vestem  laceram^  et  pro  puhinari  lapidem  heni 
magnum  ad  caputj  rags  for  his  raiment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  catkedrd, 
rupta  caput  unuB,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block  for  a  chair,  et  maluce 
ramos  pro  panihus  comedit^  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort  leaves,  pulse,  like  a 
hoz,  or  scraps  like  a  dog,  tU  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur^  qms  non  putahit  insaniam  esse^ 
infelicitatemque  ?  as  Chremilus  concludes  his  speech,  as  we  poor  men  live  now-a- 
days,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be  ^  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger-starved  beggars, 
wandering  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring  drudges ;  yet  they  are 
commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  ^  polling  officers  for  breaking  the  laws,  by  their  tyran- 
nising landlords,  so  flayed  and  fleeced  by  perpetual  **  exactions,  that  though  they  do 
drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their  genius,  they  cannot  live  in  ^  some  countries ;  but 
what  they  have  is  instantly  taken  from  them,  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be 
drudges,  to  maintain  their  poor  &milies,  their  trouble  and  anxiety  ^  takes  away  their 
sleep,''  Sirac.  xxxi.  1,  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives :  when  they  have  taken 
all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast  behind  by  sick- 
ness, or  overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them,  hard-hearted  and  merciless,  uncha- 
ritable as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  distressed,  to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  ^  rebel, 
or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and  fear  of  this  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans, 
whom  Menenius  Agrippa  pacified,  to  resist  their  governors :  outlaws,  and  rebels  in 
most  places,  to  take  up  seditious  arms,  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  murmur- 
ings,  seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  mutinies,  jars  and  contentions  in  every 
commonwealth :  grudging,  repinmg,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private  family, 
because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their  children, 
it  breaks  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater  misery  than  for  a 
lord  to  have  a  knight's  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeoman's,  not  to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth 
and  place  require.  Poverty  and  want  are  generally  corrosives  to  all  kinds  of  men, 
especially  to  such  as  have  been  in  good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed, 
''nobly  bom,  liberally  brought  up,  and  by  some  disaster  and  casualty  miserably 
dejected.  For  the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  have  they  base  minds  corre- 
spondent, like  beetles,  e  stercore  ortij  e  stercore  victus^  in  stercore  delicium^  as  they 
were  obsciiTely  bom  and  bred,  so  they  delight  in  obscenity;  they  are  not  thoroughly 
touched  with  it.  Angustas  animas  angusto  in  pectore  versant.^  Tet,  that  which  is 
no  small  cause  of  their  torments,  if  once  they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  for- 
saken of  their  fellows,  most  part  neglected,  and  left  unto  themselves;  as  poor 
^Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipio,  Laelius,  and  Furius,  his  great  and  noble  friends. 

"  Nil  Publlus  Scipio  profuit,  nil  ei  Uelius.  nil  Furiufl, 
Trei  per  idem  tempui  qui  tfiubant  nobllee  ftcillime, 
Horutn  ille  oper&  ne  domam  qaidem  babuit  conduetitiam.**'!* 

Tis  generally  so,  Tempora  sifuerint  nubHa^  solus  eris^  he  is  lefl  cold  and  comfortless, 
mdlas  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opesj  all  flee  from  him  as  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to 
&11  on  their  heads.  Prov.  xix.  4.  ^^  Poverty  separates  them  from  their  "  neighbours." 


***Daiii  fortuna  favet  voltum  servatii  amici, 
Cam  cecidit,  tuipi  vertiiii  ora  fugi.** 


**  Whilst  fortune  farour'd,  frienda,  you  smiPd  on  me. 
But  wben  she  fled,  a  fHend  I  could  not  see.** 


Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor  ■*  every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over  him, 
oppresseth  him,  scofi&  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 


*0rtelias  in  Helvetia.  Qui  habitant  in  Oesia  valle 
at  plurimilm  latomi,  in  Oocella  valle  eultrorum  fabri 
rmnarii,  lo  Vifetia  sordidum  gejkiin  bominum,  quod 
rppargandis  caminis  victum  parat.  ^I  write  not 

ihi»  any  ways  to  upbraid,  or  scoff  at,  or  misuse  poor 
■en,  but  ratlker  to  condole  and  pity  them  by  express* 
isf ,  kc.  *^  Chremilus,  act.  4.  Plant.  «>  Pau- 

?crtas  durum  onus  miseris  raortalibus.  ^Vexat 

vnsura  columbas.  **  Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et 

vxdnque  eolvere  nolunt:  Omnibus  est  notum  qnater 
ae  solvere  totum.  ^Scandia,  Aftica,  Lituania. 

■Monuigne,  in  bis  Essays,  speaks  of  certain  Indians 
ia  Prance,  that  being  asked  bow  tbey  liked  tbe  coun. 


try,  wondered  bow  a  few  rich  men  could  keep  so  many 
poor  men  in  snbjection,  that  ihey  did  not  cut  their 
throats.**  ^  Augustas  animas  animoeo  in  pectore 

versans.  *"  A  narrow  breast  conceals  a  narrow 

soul.'*        «  Donatus  vit.  ejus.  m  •*  Puhlius  Scipio, 

Leiius  and  Furius,  three  of  tbe  most  distinguished 
noblemen  at  that  day  in  Rome,  were  of  so  little  service 
to  him,  that  he  could  scarcely  procure  a  lodging  through 
their  patronage."  *>  Prov.  xix.  7.  "Though  he  be 

instant,  yet  they  will  not.**  «Petronius.  nffon 
est  qui  doleat  vioem,  ut  Petrus  Christum,  Jurant  m 
hominem  non  novine. 


^u 


Cautes  of  Mehmthohf. 


[Part.  1.  Seet  1 


MM  Qaait  csfrit  qaattaU  domot  nitaidare,  parta 
In  proelinaUfl  omne  recumbit  onus.** 


When  ones  the  totteriaf  home  begins  to  riviek, 
Thitber  eoaies  ell  the  weifbt  by  ao  iutinct.'* 


Nay  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren^  and  dearest  friends,  Pro.  zix.  7.  ^His 
brethren  hate  him  if  he  be  poor,''  '^omnes  vicini  oderutd^  ^  his  neighbours  hate  him," 
Pro.  ziv.  20,  ^omnes  me  noti  ac  ignoti  deserunt^  as  he  complained  in  the  comedy, 
friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most  grievous,  poverty  makes  men 
ridiculous,  JVt/  habet  infelix  paupertas  durius  in  «e,  quam  quod  ridiculos  homines 
facit^  they  must  endure  "jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in 
good  part  to  get  a  meal's  meat:  '^ magnum paxtperies  opprobrium^ jubet  quidviset 
facer e  et  paii.  He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  cum  desipientibus  desipere ;  saiA 
'^Euripides,  slave,  villain,  drudge  to  get  a  poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each  man's 
humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.,  and  be  bunted  when  he  hath  all  done,  as  Ulysses 
was  by  Melanthius  "  in  Homer,  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over,  for  ^^potentUmtm 
stultitia  perferenda  estj  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter  against  it.  He  must  turn 
rogue  and  villain ;  for  as  the  saying  is,  ^ecessUas  cogit  ad  turpia^  poverty  alone 
makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitors,  assassins,  ^  because  of  poverty  we 
have  sinned,"  Ecclus  zxvii.  1,  swear  and  forswear,  bear  false  witness,  lie,  dissemble, 
anything,  as  1  say,  to  advantage  themselves,  and  to  relieve  their  necessities :  "  Culpa 
scelerisque  magistra  est,  when  a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do? 


ri  mlteniin  flbrtana  Sinoneni 


Finxit,  ▼anuui  etiam  mendaeemque  improba  finget** 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  country,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion,  abjure 
God  and  all,  nulla  tarn  horrenda  prodilio^  quam  illi  lucri  causa  (saith  **Leo  Afer) 
perpcirare  nolint,  ^  Plato,  therefore,  calls  poverty,  ^^  thievish,  sacrilegious,  filthy, 
wicked,  and  mischievous :"  and  well  he  might.  For  it  makes  many  an  upright  man 
otherwise,  had  he  not  been  in  want,  to  take  bribes,  to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his 
conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand,  &c.,  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful, 
uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help  his  present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact 
upon  their  subjects,  great  men  tjrrannise,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyeis 
vultures,  physicians  harpies,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  liars,  honest  men  thieves, 
devout  assassins,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters,  and  themselres, 
middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge,  murmur,  and  complain.  A 
great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some  miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit 
several  diseases,  to  dismember,  make  themselves  blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible 
cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their  limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus  Damho- 
derius,  a  lawyer  of  Bruges,  praxi  rerttm  criminaL  c.  1 12.  hath  some  notable  examples 
of  such  counterfeit  cranks,  and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us ;  we  have  dununerers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  that  which  is  the  extent 
of  misery,  it  enforceth  them  through  anguish  and  wearisomeness  of  their  lives,  to 
make  away  themselves ;  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned,  &c.,  than  to  live  with- 
out means. 


I"  In  mare  estirenun,  ne  te  premat  aipera  efettaa, 
Deeili,  et  A  celiit  come  Oerne  Jogi*.'* 


Mneb  better  Hie  to  break  thy  neck. 

Or  drown  tbyielf  i'  tJie  eea. 
Than  mxiSu  irkeome  poverty ; 

Go  make  thyielf  away.** 


A  Sybarite  of  old,  as  I  find  it  registered  in  ''^  Athenaeus,  supping  in  Phiditiis  in  Sparta, 
and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  liicedaemonians  were 
valiant  men ;  ^  for  his  part,  he  would  rather  run  upon  a  sword  point  (and  so  would 
any  man  in  his  wits,)  than  live  with  such  base  diet,  or  lead  so  wretched  a  life."  "In 
Japonia,  'tis  a  common  thing  to  stifle  their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an 
abortion,  which  Aristotle  commends.  In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China,  "the 
mother  strangles  her  child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose,  tluin 
sell  it,  or  have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius,  lib.  7,  adversus 
gentesj  '^  Lactantius,  lib.  5.  cap,  9.  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks  and 

M  Ovid,  in  Trist.        «  Horat.  WTer.  Eunachiu.  |  «  Theognie.         ar  DipnoMpbitt  lib.  IS.    MiHiev  potios 


act.  S.  "  Quid  quod  materiam  prebet  causamque 

Jocaodi :  8i  toca  toniida  sit,  Juv.  Sat.  3.  w  Hot. 

MinPhenia.  «>Odyia.  17.  •^Idem.  "Mantuan. 
«**  Since  cruel  fortune  bae  made  Sinon  poor,  she  lias 
made  bim  vain  and  mendacious."  **t}e  Afl'ica  j 

lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  *4.  de  tef  ibus.  fliracissima  pauperlaa, 
•aciilqpi,  turbia,  flagitioea,  omnium  malorum  opifez.  | 


mortturum  (el  quie  aibi  mente  conttaret)  quam  tam 
rilis  et  crumnoti  victue  communionem  babere.  *  Gas- 
per Viltfla  Jesuita  epist.  Japon.  lib.  «  Mat.  Rieciva 
expedit.  in  Sinaa  lib.  I.  c.  3.  ^  Voa  Romani  pro 

creatoa  filioa  feria  et  canibua  ezponitis,  nunc  strange- 
latis  Yel  in  sazum  eliditis,  ^. 
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Romaiu,  ^  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle,  or  knock  out  their 
biftins  against  a  stone,  in  such  cases."  If  we  may  give  credit  to  ^*  Munster,  amongst 
us  Christians  in  Lithuania,  they  voluntarily  mancipate  and  sell  themselves,  theii 
wives  and  children  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger  and  beggary;  ^many  make  away 
themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius  the  Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts, 
and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left,  murdered  himself  for  fear  he  should  be  famished 
to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in  his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of 
two  brothers  of  Louvain  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy, 
and  in  a  discontented  humour  massacred  themselves.  Another  of  a  merchant,  learned, 
wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss  at  seas, 
would  not  be  persuaded  but  as  ^Ventidius  in  the  poet,  he  should  die  a  beggar.  In  a 
word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  tluit  though  they  have  gooid  ^^  parts 
they  cannot  show  or  make  use  of  them:  ''^ab  inopid  ad  virtutem  obsepta  est  via,  Uis 
hard  for  a  poor  man  to  ^  rise,  haud  facile  emergurU^  quorum  virtutibus  obstai  res 
angusta  domiJ"  ^  The  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard." 
Eccles.  vi.  19.  His  works  are  rejected,  contenmed,  fop  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of 
the  author,  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take. 

**  KuIU  plaeere  dift,  at^iDe  vivera  cannina  poMunt, 
dun  Kribuntur  atquK  potoribug." 

^No  verses  can  please  men  or  live  long  that  are  written  by  water-drinkers."  Poor 
men  cannot  please,  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are  vilified  in  the 
world's  esteem,  amittunt  consilium  in  re^  which  Gnatho  long  since  observed. 
^  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam  nee  soleas  fecity  a  wise  man  never  cobbled  shoes ; 
as  he  said  of  old,  but  how  doth  he  prove  it  ?  1  am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our 
days,  ^pruinosls  horret  facundia  pannis.  Homer  himself  must  beg  if  he  want 
means,  and  as  by  report  sometimes  he  did  "^^  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sihg  ballads, 
with  a  company  of  boys  about  him."  This  common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs 
distract,  make  them  discontent  and  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward, 
peevish,  like  a  weary  traveller,  for  ^^Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciuni^  still 
murmuring  and  repinmg :  Ob  inopiam  morosi  sunt^  quibus  est  male^  as  Plutarch  quotes 
out  of  Euripides,  and  mat  comical  poet  well  seconds, 

■  **  OranM  qoibus  res  lunt  minAf  seeandB,  nesdo  quomodo 
BuspitiOtfi,  ad  contumeHam  omnia  aoeipiDnt  magis. 
Propter  suani  impotentiam  w  crodunt  negligi." 

^  If  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake :  they  think 
themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery :"  and  therefore  many  generous  spirits 
in  such  cases  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as  that  comedian  ''Terence  is 
said  to  have  done ;  when  he  perceived  himself  to  be  forsaken  and  poor,  he  volun- 
tarily banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base  town  In  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably 
died. 

M "ad  rammaiB  inopiam  redaetna, 

Itaqne  d  coupaatu  omoium  abiit  Onccis  in  tamun  nltimam.** 

Neither  is  it  without  cause,  for  we  see  men  conunonly  respected  according  to  their 
means,  (^an  dives  sU  omnes  qiutrunt^  nemo  an  bonus)  and  vilified  if  they  be  in  bad 
clothes.  ^  Philophaemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood,  because  he  was  so  homely 
attired,  ''Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end  of  Cecilius'  table,  because  of  his 
homely  outside.  "Dante,  that  famous  Italian  poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but 
mean,  could  not  be  ^admitted  to  sit  down  at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  familiar 
friend  because  of  his  apparel,  ^Hominem  video  pannis j  annisque  obsiium^  Mc  ego 
Uium  conlempsi  pra  me.  King  Persius  overcome  sent  a  letter  to  ^  Paulus  ^nilius, 
the  Roman  general ;  (ersius  P.  Consuli.  S.  but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacite 
exprobrans  jorlunam  suam  (saith  mine  author)  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
"Carohis  Pugnax,  that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  duke  of 


^CiMiDOf  .4.  lib.  eap.22.yendunt  liberoivictu  carentei 
lUHioam  peeora  interdum  et  iripaM ;  ut  apud  divites 
ntorentar  cibit.  "**  Vel  hononim  detperatione  vel 

Maloram  perpeaaione  flaell  et  flitigati,  plurea  vioientat 
Biaos  nbi  iDrerunt.  ^  Uor.  ^*  ln([[enio  pote- 

nm  luperas  ▼olitare  per  areas :  Ut  roe  ptuma  levat,  sic 
frave  nersit  onua.  ^BTerent.  MHor.  Sat.  3. 

Hb.  1.  *    rr  ••  They  cannot  easily  rise  in  the  world  who 
are  pinclied  by  poverty  at  home."  "  Paschaliaa 

^Petrnmioa.  »Herodotitiyitaittttt.    Bcaligerin 
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poet.  Poientloram  edes  ostratim  adiens,  aliqiiid  acei- 
piebat,  canens  carmina  sua,  eoncomitantc  eum  puero> 
rum  choro.  si  piautus  Ampl.  »Ter.  Act.  4-  Seen. 
3.  Adelph.  Hegio.  «  Donat.  vita  ejus.  m»  Reduced 
to  the  greatest  necessity,  be  withdrew  firom  the  gaze  of 
the  public  to  the  most  remote  village  in  Greece.** 
«*  Euripides.  «  Plutarch,  vita  ejus.  "  Vita  Ter 
w Gomesius  lib.  3.  c.  SI.  de  sale.  <* Ter.  Eunuch.  Act. 
a.  Seen.  S.       ^  Liv.  dec.  9. 1. 2.        "  Comineua. 
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Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[PiMrtl.Sec.1 


Exeter,  exiled,  ran  after  his  horse  like  a  hckey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  him: 
"tis  the  common  fashion  of  the  world.  So  that  such  men  as  are  poor  may  justly 
be  discontent,  melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery,  and  all  may  pny 
with  "'Solomon,  ^Give  me,  O  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty ;  feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me." 


SuBSECT.  VII.— ^  Iiecqf  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy^  Death  of  Friendt^ 

Losses^  Sfc. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intricate  I 
find  the  passage,  mulUB  ambages^  and  new  causes  as  so  many  by-paths  ofier  them- 
selves to  be  discussed :  to  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work,  and  fitter  for 
Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thread ;  and  point  only  at  some  few  of  the 
chiefest 

Death  of  Friends.]  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  challenge  a 
first  place,  multi  tristantur^  as  "^Vives  well  observes,  j705<  deliciasj  convivia^  diesfestn^ 
many  are  melancholy  afler  a  feast,  holiday,  merry  meeting,  or  some  pleasing  sport, 
if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves,  without  employment,  sport, 
or  want  their  ordinary  companions,  some  at  the  departure  of  friends  only  whom  thej 
shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and  look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her 
calf,  or  a  child  takes  on  that  goes  to  school  after  holidays.  Ul  me  levdrai  tm$ 
adventus^  sic  discessus  o^txi^  (which  '^Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not 
so  welcome  to  me,  as  thy  departure  was  harsh.  Montanus,  consit  1 32.  makes  men- 
tion of  a  country  woman  that  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became 
grievously  melancholy  for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus  of  another,  so  caused  for 
the  absence  of  her  husband :  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wi?e8, 
if  their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his  hour, 
they  take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears,  he  is  either  robbed,  or  dead,  some  mis- 
chance or  other  is  surely  befaUen  him,  they  cannot  eat,  drink,  sleep,  or  be  quiet  in 
mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence  alone  can  work  such 
violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must  eternally  be  separated,  never  in 
this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous  a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it  takes 
away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extinguisheth  all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs 
and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

(**  O  dttlce  feriuen  matri*.  6  Mosuis  meof, 
Ebeu  tepentm,  &e. o  floi  tencr.'*)  •• 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs,  ^lameniis  gemiluque  etf<Bmineo  ululatu  Teda 
fremunt)  and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  "^^they  think  thev 
see  their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,''  ohservantes  imagines^  as  Conciliator 
confesseth  he  saw  his  mother's  ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him.  Qttod 
ninus  miseri  volunt^  hoc  facile  creduntj  still,  still,  still,  that  good  father,  that  good 
son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend  rans  in  their  minds :  Totus  animus  hoe  km 
cogitatione  defixus  est^  all  the  year  long,  as  "Pliny  complains  to  Romanus,  ^m^ 
thmks  I  see  Viiginius,  I  hear  Virginius,  I  talk  with  Virginius,  &c." 

M>**Te  sine,  ▼«  mitero  mibi,  lilia  nifra  videntur, 
Pallenteaqoe  roiv,  nee  diiloe  rubeni  byacinUiui, 
NuIlcM  nee  myrtut,  nee  laurus  ipirat  odoret.** 

They  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carried  headlong  by  the  pas- 
sion of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  men  otherwise,  oftentimes  foig^^ 
themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  months  together,  '  ^  as  if  that  they  to 
water  would,"  and  will  not  be  comforted.  They  are  gone,  they  are  gone ;  vhat 
shall  I  do  ? 


'  Abstulit  aira  diet  et  fuaere  merait  aceriK), 
Q,ai«  dabit  in  lacbrymai fontem  mibi 7  quiisalis  altos 
Aocendet  gemitus.  et  aeerbo  verba  dolori  1 
Exbaurit  pietaa  oculoa,  et  hiantia  ftvngit 
Pectora,  nee  plenoi  avido  Binit  edere  queatus. 
Magna  aded  jactura  premit,"  kc 


*  Foantaini  of  teara  who  gives,  who  lends  me  grMU. 
Deep  Bigbs  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  piectr.«  torn. 
My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  cnougb  mourn.** 


91  He  that  hath  5<.  per  annum  coming  in  more  than 
others,  scorns  him  that  hath  less,  and  is  a  better  man. 
**  Prov.  XXX.  8.  **  De  anima,  cap.  de  mcrore.  »  Lib. 
19.  epist.  M  "  Oh  sweet  oApring ;  ob  my  very  blood ; 
oh  tender  flower,  &c."  **Vir.  4.  JEn.  wpatres 
mortuoa  coram  astantea  et  fllioa,  ke,  Marcellus  Donatus. 


M  Epist.  lib. 2.  Virginlum  video  audio  derunctan  cuitOi 
altoquor.  MBCalphuniiusOnecus.  "  Without  loet 
ah !  wretched  me,  the  lillies  Iom  their  ^hitenert.  UM 
roses  become  pallid,  the  hyacinth  forgets  toJ|^. 
neither  the  myrtle  nor  the  laurel  retains  its  odoon 
1  Chaucer. 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  7.] 


Other  JiccidenU  and  Grievances. 
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So  Stroza  Filins,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedhim,  bewails  his  Other's  death, 
he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters,  (as  he  confesseth)  but  not  in  this, 
he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow, 

**  Nunc  fkteor  do  tevf  a  inalis,  meiit  ilia  (ktiicit, 
ludomitas  quondam  Tifor  et  conitaotia  mentia.** 

How  doth  'Qjuintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost :  Cardan 
lament  his  only  child  in  his  book  de  Uhris  propriis^  and  elsewhere  in  many  of  his 
tracts,  'St  Ambrose  his  brother's  death  ?  an  ego  paesum  nan  cogitate  de  te,  aut  sine 
lachrymis  eogUare  f     O  amari  dies^  bflehiles  noctes^  Sfc.  ^  Gan  I  ever  cease  to  think 
of  thee,  and  to  think  with  sorrow  ?    O  bitter  days,  O  nights  of  sorrow,"  &c.    Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria !     O  decorenij  S^cjios  recens^  pullulans^  S^c. 
Alexander,  a  man  of  most  invincible  courage,  aAer  Hephestion's  death,  as  Curtius 
relates,  triduum  jaevit  ad  moriendum  obstinatus^  lay  three  days  together  upon  the 
grouDd,  obstinate,  to  die  with  him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.    The 
woman  that  communed  with  Esdras  {Jib.  2.  cap.  10.)  when  her  son  fell  down  dead* 
^  fled  into  the  field,  and  would  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolved  to  remainl 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink,  but  mourn  and  fiist  until  she  died."    ^  Rachael  wept  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted  because  they  were  not"  Matt.  ii.  18.    So  did 
Adrian  the  emperor  bewail  his  Antinous;  Hercules,  Hylas;  Orpheus,  Eurydice; 
David,  Absalom ;  (O  my  dear  son  Absalom^  Austin  his  mother  Monica,  Niobe  her 
children,  insomuch  that  the  ^  poets  feignea  her  to  be  turned  into  a  stone,  as  being 
stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief    '  JEgeaSj  signo  lugubri  filii  constematus^ 
in  mare  se  prcecipUatem  dedUj  impatient  of  sorrow  for  his  son's  death,  drowned 
bunself    Our  late  physicians  are  full  of  such  examples.    Montanus  consil.  242.  'had 
a  patient  troubled  wiUi  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husband's  death,  many  years 
together.    Trincavellius,  Z.  I.e.  14.  hath  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  ailer  his* 
'mother's  departure,  tU  seferme  prtzcipitatem  darei ;  and  ready  through  diistraction 
to  make  away  himself:  and  in  his  Fifteenth  counsel,  tells  a  story  of  one  fiAy  years 
of  age,  ^  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mother's  death ;"  and  cured  by  Fallopius,  fell 
many  years  aAer  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  daughter  which  he  had, 
and  could  never  after  be  recovered.    The  fury  of  this  passion  is  so  violent  some- 
times, that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities.    Vespasian's  death  was  pitifully 
lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire,  iotas  orbis  lugebatj  saith  Aurelius  Victor. 
Alexander  commanded  the  battlements  of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and 
horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  ofif,  and  many  common  soldiers  to  be  slain,  to 
accompany  his  dear  Hephestion's  death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tap- 
tars,  when  '  a  great  Cham  dieth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and 
horses,  all  they  meet ;  and  among  those  the  '  Pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants 
voluntarily  die  with  them.    Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  afler  his 
departure,  that  as  Jovius  gives  out,  ^  communis  saluSy  publica  hilaritas^  the  common 
safety  of  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty  died  with  him,  tanquam  eodem 
sepulehro  cum  -Leone  condita  lugebaniur:  for  it  was  a  golden  age  whilst  he  lived, 
"but  after  his  decease  an  iron  season  succeeded,  barbara vis  etfoeda  vastUaSj et  dira 
maloruM  omnium  incommoda^  wars,  plagues,  vastity,  discontent.    When  Augustus 
Cssar  died,  saith  Paterculus,  orbis  ruinam  timueramus^  we  were  all  afraid,  as  £f  hea- 
ven had  fallen  upon  our  heads.     ^  Budaeus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  Twelfth 
his  death,  tarn  subUa  mutatio^  ui  qui  prius  digito  ccelum  attingere  videbanlur^  nunc 
humi  derepente  serpere^  sideratos  esse  diceres^  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a 
sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  planetHstrucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground ; 

tt  **  ConcuMii  cecidere  anlooifl,  aeu  ftoadibus  ingeos 
Sylva  dolet  lapaia" 

they  looked  like  cropped  trees.    '^At  Nancy  in  Lorraine,  when  Claudia  Valesia, 
Henry  the  Second  French  king's  sister,  and  the  duke's  wife  deceased,  the  temples  for 


s  Prrfat.  lib.  &  *  Lib.  de  oblta  Satjni  Aratris. 

*  Orid.  Met.  *  Plut.  tiU  ejus.  *  Nobiiis  matrona 
BUilanclinlica  ob  mortem  mariti.  '  Ex  matrit  obita 
in  denperaiionem  incidit.  *  Matbias  k  Micbou.  Boter. 
Ampbitheat.  *  Lo  Vertoman.  M.  Polus  Venetas  lib. 
I.  cap.  54.  perimnnt  eos  quoa  in  via  obvioa  habent,  di. 
cpQtey.  Itt*,  et  domino  nottro  regi  ■enrite  in  alia  vita. 
Nee  tain  id  bominei  inaaniunt  sed  in  equot,  ftc.    *  Vita 


ejua.  u  Lib.  4.  vita  ^us,  aaream  statem  oondiderat 
ad  hamani  generis  aalutem  quam  noa  statim  ab  optimi 
principis  ezceasu,  verS  ferream  pateremur,  famem,  pea- 
tem.  See.       ^  Lib.  5.  de  aase.  i>  Maph.  "  They  be- 

came Allien  in  feelings,  as  the  great  forest  laments  ita 
fkllen  leaves.**  m  Ortelius  Itinerarlo :  ob  annum 

intecrum  k  canto,  tripudiis  etaalutioniboatotaelritaa 
abslinerejubetiir. 
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Causes  of  Mtlancholy. 


[Part  1.  See  I 


forty  days  were  all  shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she 
The  senators  all  seen  in  black,  ^  and  for  a  twelvemonth's  space  thronghoat  the 
they  were  forbid  to  sing  or  dance." 

»**  Non  nlli  pailot  iliii  egre  diebat  , 

Frigida  (Dsptane)  bovet  ad  flumins,  nalla  nee 

amnem 
Libavit  quadrupaa,  aae  framiaia  attifit 


**  The  twains  forfot  their  vbeen,  nor  near  the 
Of  ninninf  waters  broofbt  their  herds  to  Urii 
Tbe  thirety  eattle,  of  tbemtelves,  abstained 
Urom  water,  and  their  grassy  ftre  disdained.** 

How  were  we  a£^ted  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicia  humani  generis^  Pri 
Henry's  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends'  liyes  had  exhaled  with 
'^Scanderbeg's  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.     In  a  word,  as  '^  he 
of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Oaemarvon  his  son's  birth,  im 
taliter  gavisusy  he  was  immortaliy  glad,  may  we  say  on  the  contrary  of  fn 
deaths,  immartalUer  gemenUs,  we  are  diverse  of  us  as  so  many  turtles,  ete 
dejected  with  it 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods  and 
tunes,  which  equally  afflicts,'  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  preceding ;  loss 
time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour,  frustrate  hopes,  will  m^ 
torment ;  but  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  torture  like  unto  it,  or  that  sooner 
cureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 

V**  Ploratur  laehrTmia  amiiaa  peeania  verla  :**         |        **  Lost  money  ia  bewailed  with  grief  rincercL* 

it  wrings  true  tears  from  our  eyes,  many  sighs,  much  sorrow  from  our  hearts^ 
often  causes  habitual  melancholy  itself,  Guianerius  trcuit.  15.  5.  repeats  this  for 
especial  cause :  '^^  Loss  of  friends,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many  men  melanch 
as  I  have  often  seen  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things."  The  same  ca 
Amoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates,  Bretsiar.  /.  1.  c.  18.  ex  rtmm  amissione^ 
amicorum  tnorte^  Sfc.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad,  to  be  Sans  argent 
cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  persons  are  affected  like  "  Iris 
in  this  behalf,  who  if  they  have  a  good  scimitar,  had  rather  have  a  blow  on  th 
arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt :  they  will  sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods : 
the  grief  that  cometh* hence,  continueth  long  (saith  "Plater)  ^^and  out  of  many 
positions,  procureth  an  habit"  ''Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man 
22  years  of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy,  ah  amissam  pecuniam^  for  a  sum 
money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  oai 
melancholy,  because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary  bnil^ 
ing.  **  Roger  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opihus  et  castris  <2  Rege  Siephanik 
spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doloris  ahsorptus^  atque  in  amentiam  versau 
indecentiafecU^  through  grief  ran  mad,  spoke  and  did  he  knew  not  what  Nothinr 
so  femiliar,  as  for  men  in  such  cases,  through  anguish  of  mind  to  make  away  them- 
selves.  A  poor  fellow  went  to  hang  himself,  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantlt 
expressed  in  a  neat  ^  Epigram)  but  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  money,  fiung  away 
the  rope,  and  went  mernly  home,  but  he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged 
himself  with  that  rope  which  the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

**  At  qaf  condiderat,  postqaam  non  rpperit  anruni, 
Aptavit  collo,  quern  reperit  laqoeura.'* 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretyship,  shipwreck, 
fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  soldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots  not,  it  will  work  the 
like  efi^t,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities,  as  well  as  private  persoas. 
The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the  battle  of  Canns,  the  men  amazed  for 
fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair  and  cried.  The  Hungarians,  when  their  king 
Ladislaus  and  bravest  soldiers  were  slain  by  the  Turks,  Laictus  publicus^  S^c.  The 
Venetians  when  their  forces  were  overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French 
and  Spanish  kings,  pope,  emperor,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the  French 
herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate :  Lauredane  Venctorum  duxj  ^c,  and  they 
had  lost  Padua,  Brizia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  territories  in  the  continent  aiui 
had  now  nothing  left,  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself,  et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  '^Bern- 
bus)  timendum  putarentj  and  the  loss  of  that  was  likewise  to  be  feared,  iantus  repente 


»  Virf .  '•  Bee  Barletiua  de  vita  et  ob.  Scanderbef . 
lib.  13.  hist.  n  Mat.  Paris,  ujavenalis.  wMuIti 
qai  res  amatas  perdiderant,  at  filios,  opes,  non  iperan. 
tasreetiperare.  propter  assiduara  tatium  oonsiderationem 
Belancoolicj  flunt,  at  ipeevidi.       *8taniiiaritui  Hib. 


Hist.  *>  Cap.  3.  Melancholia  semper  venit  ab  j»ct«- 
ram  pecunite,  victoric,  re|Nilsam,  nioiiem  libcrenua, 
qui  bus  longo  pose  tempore  animus  torquetur.  ct  A  dt*- 

positione  sit  babitus.       »Consii.26.     r"  '-" 

M  Epif .  22.       »  Lib.  a  Venet.  biil. 


M 
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G  jhr  omnes  tenuU,  ui  nunqua$n^  aHaa^  Sfc^  they  were  pitifully  plunged,  never  before 
t^  \  each  lamentable  distress.  Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Burbonius,  the 
y  ommon  soldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  fiiif  ^  churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old 
monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  relics,  costly  pictures 
defaced ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c.,  trampled  in  the  dirt.  ^  Their 
wives  and  loveliest  daughtera  constuprated  by  every  base  cullion,  as  Sejanus'  daughter 
was  by  the  hangman  in  public,  before  their  &thers  and  husbands'  faces.  Noblemen's 
children,  and  of  the  wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes'  beds,  were  prostitute  to 
every  common  soldier,  and  kept  for  concubines ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
dragged  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid  *,  the  rest,  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ;  infants' 
brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers'  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it  was  to  see  so 
goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defaced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging  to  Venice,  Naples, 
Ancona,  Sec,  that  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights.  "  ^  Those  proud  palaces  that 
even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were  dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant." 
Whom  will  not  such  misery  make  discontent  ?  Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself 
(some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his  comedies,  which  suflered  shipwreck.  When  a  poor 
man  hath  made  many  hungry  meals,  got  together  a  small  sum,  which  he  loseth  in 
an  instant;  a  scholar  spent  many  an  hour's  study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost, 
&C.,  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may  conclude  with  Gregory,  temporalium 
amoTy  quantum  qficUy  cum  harei  possessioy  tantum  quum  subtraliHury  urit  dolor; 
riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as  they  torment  us  with 
their  loss. 

Next  to  sorrow  still  I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear;  for  besides  those 
terrors  which  I  have  '^  before  touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite)  there 
IB  a  superstitious  fear,  one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle,  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble  many  of  us.  (JVeecio 
quid  animus  miM  prasagit  mali.)  As  if  a  hare  cross  the  way  at  our  going  forth,  or 
a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops  at  nose,  the  salt  falls  towards 
them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their  nails,  &c.,  with  many  such,  which  Delrio  Tarn. 
2.  L  3.  secL  4.  Austin  Niphus  in  his  book  de  Jhtguriis.  Polydore  Viig.  L  3.  de 
Prodigiis.  Sarishuriensis  Polycrat.  LI.  c.  13.  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much 
afibct^,  that  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devil's  craf^  ^^ihey 
pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect,  upon  their  own  heads,  and  that  which  they  fear, 
shall  come  upon  them,"  as  Solomon  fortelleth,  Prov.  x.  24.  and  Isaiah  denounceth, 
lzvi4.  which  if  ''  ^^  they  could  neglect  and  contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass,  Elorum 
vires  nastrd  resident  opimane^  ui  morhi  gravitcu  agrotaniium  cogiiati^me^  they  are 
intended  and  remitted,  as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N.  N.  dot  poBnasj  saith 
*Croto  of  such  a  one,  utinam  nan  attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it 
"himself: 

^Dum  fata  fugimus  fata  shdH  incurrimusy  the  thing  that  I  feared,  saith  Job,  is 
fidlen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes ;  or  ill  desti- 
nies foreseen :  muUos  a$igit  pmscientia  malorum:  The  foreknowledge  of  what  shall 
come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men :  foretold  by  astrologers,  or  wizards,  iraivm  oh 
ealumj  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  itself:  which  qf\en  falls  out  by  God's  permission; 
quia  damonem  timent  (saith  Chrysostom)  Deus  idea  permittit  aecidere.  Severos, 
Adrian,  Domitian,  can  testify  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Hero- 
dian,  and  the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange  stories  in  this  behalf.  *  Montanus 
consU.  31.  hath  one  example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by  reason  of  those 
lying  oracles,  and  juggling  priests.  '^  There  was  a  fountain  in  Greece,  near  Ceres' 
temple  in  Achaia,  where  Uie  event  of  such  diseases  was  to  be  known ;  ^ A  glass  let 


*Tmpla  oraaaMntM  nudata,  tpoliatat  in  ttalmla 
eqaonim  et  atiaorum  veraa,  he  Innate  humi  concul' 
MIC,  pediue,  te.  **  Id  oeolis  maritorum  dileetiMinuB 
M*i«|n  ab  BiipanoniBi  liiia  coattapraw  nnt.  FIlin 
Mftatani  tfeorto  dwtlnate,  *e.  ••  Ita  ftsto  aata 

WMS  OMaaeai  targ ida  dvitaa,  at  OMuminlbot  etalaa 
pi^iaTiM,  ad  iaihroa  tifqae  paaeit  diebu  dcjeeu. 
*"^  ft  Maik4  iiiliL  9.  Ibtr  flrom 


dents,  dattinies  foretold.  •  Acoenunt  sibi  malam. 

*>  81  non  obeerTenras,  nlMI  Talent.  Polidor.  wOontU. 
96. 1.  S.  *  Harm  watch  harm  catch.  **  Oeor.  Bocba. 
w  Javenia  aolicitut  de  fUtaria  frustra,  (kettts  melancbo- 
lieaa.  »Paaaaahia  in  Aehaieis  lib.  7.  Ubi  omaiaai 
evantaa  d^aoaeantur.  Spacalam  tenui  iomaaiim  fluU- 
caJo  daoaittant :  at  ad  Oyaoau  petraa  ad  I^rds  iHitii» 
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(Part.  1.  See.1 


down  by  a  thread,  &c.''  Amongst  those  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  w» 
the  oracle  of  Thrizeus  Apollo,  ^  where  all  fortunes  were  foretold,  sickness,  health, 
or  what  they  would  besides :''  so  common  people  have  been  always  deluded  with 
future  events.  At  this  day ^  Mettu  fittuforum  maxime  torquei  Sisuu^  this  foolish  (en, 
mightily  crucifies  them  in  China :  as  "  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth  us,  in 
his  commentaries  of  those  countries,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  ut  ipse  meha 
fidemfacialj  that  fear  itself  and  conceit,  cause  it  to  "fall  out :  If  he  foretell  sicknen 
such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick,  vi  meHis  ^^^  in  (Pgritttdinem  cadunt; 
and  many  times  die  as  it  is  foretold.  A  true  saying,  Timor  mortis^  morte  pejor^  the 
fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  itself,  and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some 
fortunate  and  rich  men,  ^  is  as  bitter  as  gall,''  Eccl.  xli.  1 .  Inquietam  nobis  vitsm 
facii  mortis  ine/t»,  a  worse  plogue  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled 
m  his  mind ;  'tis  triste  divortium^  a  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so 
much  labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed^ 
friends  and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  loved,  all  at  once.  Axicchus  the  phi* 
losopher  was  bold  and  courageous  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  precepts  de  contemwida 
morte^  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ;  but  being  now  ready  to  die 
himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected,  hdc  luce  privaborf  Jus  orhahor  bonis  ?^  be 
lament^  like  a  child,  &c.  And  though  Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him, 
fibi  pristina  virtutum  jaetaiio  O  Axioche  f  ^  where  is  all  your  boasted  virtue  now, 
my  friend  ?"  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatiei^  of  death,  much  troubled  in  his 
mind,  Imbellis  pavor  et  impatientia^  S^c.  ^  O  Qotho,"  Megapetus  the  tyrant  in 
Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  ^  let  me  live  a  while  longer.  ^  I  will  gi?e 
thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two  boles  besides,  which  1  took  from  Cleocritus, 
worth  a  hundred  talents  apiece."  ^  Woe's  me,"  ^^saith  another,^  what  goodly  manors 
shall  ]  leave !  what  fertile  fields !  what  a  fine  house !  what  pretty  children !  how 
many  servants !  who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  I  now  die  so  well 
settled  ?  Leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Woe's  me,  what  shall  I  do  r^ 
^Jhnmula  vcLgula^  blandula^  qua  nunc  abihis  in  loea  f 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  wdl  be  annexed  curiosity,  that  irksome, 
that  tyrannising  care,  tdmia  ^Itci/udo,  ^^^  superfluous  industry  about  unprofitable 
things,  and  their  qualities,"  as  Thomas  defines  it :  an  itching  humour  or  a  kind  of 
longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that  which  ought  not  to  be  done, 
to  know  that  ^  secret  which  should  not  be  known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit 
We  commonly  molest  and  tire  ourselves  about  thhigs  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as 
Martha  troubled  herself  to  little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion,  humanity,  magic,  philo- 
sophy, policy,  any  action  or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  mere  torment  For  what 
else  is  school  divinity,  how  many  dotl;  it  puzzle  ?  what  fruitless  questions  about  the 
Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  hell-fire,  &c.,  how  many 
shall  be  saved,  damned  ?  What  else  is  all  superstition,  but  an  endless  observation 
of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What  is  most  of  our  philosophy  but  a  labyrinth  of 
opinions,  idle  questions,  propositions,  metaphysical  terms  ?  Socrates,  therefore,  held 
all  philosophers,  cavillers,  and  mad  men,  circa  subtilia  CaoillaJLores  pro  instak 
habuii^  palam  eos  arguensj  saith  ^  Eusebius,  because  they  commonly  sought  al^ 
such  things  qua  nee  percipi  it  nobis  neque  comprehendi  posset^  or  put  case  they  did 
undentand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable.  For  what  matter  is  it  for  us  to 
know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and  Cassiopea  from  us, 
how  deep  the  sea,  &c.,  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he  follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor 
better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger  for  the  knowledge  of  it  Quod  si^ra  nos  nihil  ad 
flos,  I  may  say  the  same  of  those  genethliacal  studies,  what  is  astrology  but  vain 
elections,  predictions?  all  magic,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery? 
physic,  but  intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logic, 
needless  sophisms?  metaphysics  themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and  fhiitiess 
abstractions  ?  alchemy,  but  a  bundle  of  errora  ?  to  what  end  are  such  great  tomes  ? 


**  Bxpedit.  in  Sinaa,  lib.  1.  c.  3L       MTiinendo  poBOc* 

cs|MiC,quod  vltat,  i^tro  provoeaiqne  qvod  ftwit,  gaa- 

■  dn«M  DMMOM  el  Intent  miMr  (bit.  Beinainc  Amtrtne. 

»**  M«M  I  te  deprived  at  this  life,— of  Uwee  nti— ■ 

ir      «Toin.  4.  dial.  9  GaUplo.    Auri  pmi  nille 


ulenta,  me  bodie  tibi  daturum  promitto,  Ibc   <>  Ibideoi- 
Hei  Biibi  qns  relinqueada  pnedia?  qaaa  fefftilea  a|n^ 
dbe.       *  Adrian.     *  Indnatria  auperllua  aim  raa  iaa 
tilaa.      «« nav*  aeereu  Miner?*  at  vidamt  Afianna. 
Or.  Met.  S.      «Ooatni  Pbikia.  cap.  6t 


Mem.  4.  Sobs.  7.] 
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why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Mnch  better  to  know  nothing  at 
ally  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  ignorant,  than  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so 
sore  Texed  about  unprofitable  toys :  stulius  labor  est  inepHaruTOj  to  build  a  house 
without  pins,  make  a  rope  of  sand,  to  what  end  ?  ctd  bono  f  He  studies  on,  but  as 
ihe  boy  told  St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons ;  and  as 
^  Conmdus  the  emperor  would  not  toucl^  his  new  bride,  till  an  astrologer  had  told 
him  a  masculine  hour,  but  with  what  success  ?  He  travels  into  Europe,  Africa,  Asia, 
searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  mountain,  gulf,  to  what  end  ?  See  one  promontory 
(said  Socrates  of  old),  one  mountain,  one  sea,  one  river,  and  see  all.  An  alchemist 
spends  his  fortunes  to  find  out  the  philosopher's  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases, 
make  men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled  by 
those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold ;  an  antiquary 
consumes  his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of  old  coins,  statues,  rules, 
edicts,  manuscripts.  Sec,  he  must  know  what  was  done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome, 
what  lodging,  diet,  houses  they  had,  and  have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though 
never  so  remote,  before  all  others,  what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  kc,  qiud 
Juno  in  aurem  insusurret  Jovi^  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  in  Italy :  who 
was  he,  whence  comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.  Aristotle  must  find 
out  the  motion  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius,  but  how  sped  they  ? 
One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life ;  Pyrrhus  will  conquer  Africa  first,  and  then  Asia : 
he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich ;  a  fourth  commands. 
*''ISirhne  magna  spes  soliciUB  in  urbibus  errant;  we  run,  ride,  take  inde&tigable 
pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without, 
(Ardelion's  busy-bodies  as  we  are)  it  were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and 

take  our  case.     His  sole  study  is  for  words,  that  they  be Lepidie  lexeis  comr 

postiB  ut  tesserula  omnesj  not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject : 
as  thine  is  about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite,  'tis  thy  sole 
business :  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building,  he  spends  himself  to 
get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots,  another  is  wholly  ceremonious  about 
titles,  degrees,  inscriptions :  a  third  is  over-solicitous  about  his  diet,  he  must  have 
sqch  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so  dressed,  so  &r-fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volu' 
cresy  so  cooked,  &c.,  something  to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his 
thirst.  Thus  he  redeems  his  appetite  with  extraordinary  chaige  to  his  purse,  is  sel* 
dom  pleased  with  any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight  and  is 
never  ofifended.  Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  aliem  temporis  Jlores,  snow- 
water in  summer,  firuits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and 
fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  intricate  and 
rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busy,  nice,  curious  wits,  make  that  insup^ 
portable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employments,  which  to  duller  apprehensions 
is  not  ofifensive,  earnestly  seeking  that  which  others  so  scornfully  neglect.  Thus 
through  our  foolish  curiosity  do  we  macerate  ourselves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  head- 
long, through  our  indiscretion,  perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many 
needless  cares,  and  troubles,  vain  expenses,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours ;  and 
when  ail  is  done,  quorsum  hoc  f  eui  bono  ?  to  what  end  ? 

***  Neadre  ▼«lle  qae  Miffister  maximiM 
Docera  non  vult,  vnidita  inicitia  «tt.** 

Unfortunate  marriage.]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents,  unfortu- 
nate marriage  may  be  ranked :  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Para- 
dise, an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as  can  befall  a  man  in 
this  world,  ^  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and  live  as  '^  Seneca  lived  with 
his  Paulina ;  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched,  or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot 
be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut,  a  harlot,  a  fool,  a  fury  or  a  fiend,  there  can  be 
00  such  plague.  Eccles.  xxvi.  14,  ^  He  that  hath  her  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion, 
See."  xxvi.  25,  ^  a  wicked  wife  makes  a  sorry  countenance,  a  heavy  heart,  and  he  had 
rather  dwell  with  a  lion  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife."  Her  '*  properties  Jovianus 


41  flsneea.  *  Joi.  Bealiftr  In 

To  protbm  a  dfrinelliiatioii  Ibr  that  know- 
if  beyond  our  reocb,  to  podaotte  if  noranca.** 


#**A  virtaoot  woman  iw  tiM  crown  ofiier  liusband.** 
PioT.  xii.  4.  **  bat  die,**  dec  *c.  ■•  Lab.  17.  apiat.  109. 
MTitioaator,  candalabralur,  Ike. 
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Causes  of  Melancholtf. 


[Part  1.  Sect 


PontanuB  hath  described  at  lai]g[e,  AnL.  dial.  Tom.  2,  under  the  name  of  Euphoria 
Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.    Cecilius  in  Agcllm     i 
lib.  2.  cap.  23,  complains  much  of  an  old  wife,  dum  ejus  nu>rU  tfiAio,  egomet  mortm     \ 
vivo  inter  vioos^  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead  man  amongst  the  lirmg} 
or  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 


'  Judge  who  that  an  anfoitunately  wad 
What  *tis  to  come  into  a  loatbed  bed.** 


**  Haid  hearted  paicnu  both  laoMiit  my  Ikie, 
If  aelf  I  kill  or  hang,  lo  eaae  my  state.** 


The  same  inconvenience  befals  women. 

»"  At  Tiw  o  duri  miwram  luj^ete  parentea. 

Si  ferro  aiit  raqueo  leva  bac  me  eiaolvere  aoite 
Suatineo :"  — ^— 

^A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married,  saith  Felix  Plater,  ohservat.  7. 1,  toao 
ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  afiect ;  she  was  continually  melao- 
choly,  and  pined  away  for  grief;  and  though  her  husband  did  all  he  could  possibly 
to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at  length  she  hanged  herself.  Many 
other  stones  he  relates  in  this  kind.  Thus  men  arp  plagued  with  women ;  they  again 
with  men,  when  they  ate  of  divers  humours  and  conditions ;  he  a  spendthriA,  she 
sparing;  one  honest,  the  other  dishonest,  &c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their 
children,  and  they  their  parents.  ^^  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.^ 
Injusta  noverca :  a  stepmother  oflen  vexeth  a  whole  fiimily,  is  matter  of  repentance, 
exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissension,  which  made  Cato's  son  expostulate  with  his 
&ther,  why  he  should  ofier  to  marry  his  client  Solinius'  daughter,  a  young  wench, 
Cujus  causd  novercam  induceret;  what  ofieuce  had- he  done,  that  he  should  many 
again? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts  and  debates,  &c^ 
'twas  Chilon's  sentence,  comes  oris  alietd  et  litis  est  miseriOj  misery  and  usury  do 
commonly  together ;  suretyship  is  the  bane  of  many  families,  Sponde^  prasto  noxa 
est :  ^  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger,"  Prov.  xi.  15,  ^  and  he  that 
hateth  suretyship  is  sure."    Contention,  brawling,  lawsuits,  falling  out  of  neighbours 

and  friends. diseordia  demens  ( Virg.  jEtl  6,)  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many 

a  man,  and  vex  his  soul.  JVtAiZ  sani  miserabilius  eorum  mentibus^  (as  "Boter  holds) 
^  nothing  so  miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  weie 
stabbed  with  a  sharp  sword,  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their  ordinsiy 
companions."  Our  Welshmen  are  noted  by  some  of  their  '^  own  writers,  to  con- 
sume one  another  in  this  kind ;  but  whosoever  they  are  that  use  it,  these  are  their 
common  symptoms,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or  overcome,  "cast  in  a  saiw 
Arius  put  out  of  a  bishopric  by  Eustathius,  turned  heretic,  and  lived  alter  discon- 
tented all  his  life.  **  Every  repulse  is  of  like  nature ;  heu  quanta  de  spe  decidi  !  Di9> 
grace,  infamy,  detraction,  will  almost  effect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time  aller. 
Ilipponax,  a  satirical  poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambics,  ut  ambo 
laqueo  se  suffocarent,  ^  Pliny  saith,  both  hanged  themselves.    All  oppositions,  dan> 

fers,  perplexities,  discontents,  "  to  live  in  any  suspense,  are  of  the  same  rank :  pote$ 
oe  sub  casu  ducere  somnosf  Who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill-bestowed  bene- 
fits, ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest  some.  Unkind  speeches 
trouble  as  many;  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged  answers,  weak  women  above  the  rest, 
if  they  proceed  from  their  surly  husbands,  are  as  bitter  as  gall,  and  not  to  be  digested. 
A  glassman^s  wife  in  Basil  became  melancholy  because  her  husband  said  he  would 
marry  again  if  she  died.  ^  No  cut  to  imkindness,"  as  the  saying  is,  a  frown  and 
hard  speech,  ill  respect,  a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  courtierB,  or  such 
as  attend  upon  great  peraons,  is  present  death :  Ingenium  vuUu  statque  caditque  mo. 
they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters'  favoun.  Some  persons  are  at  their  wits'  ends* 
if  by  chance  they  overahoot  themselves,  in  their  ordinary  speeches,  or  actions,  which 
may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have  any  secret  dlisclosed.  Ramxss 
epist.  miscel  2,  reports  of  a  genUewoman  25  years  old,  that  falling  foul  with  one  of 


H  Danif I  in  Roaamund.  *  Chalinorue  lib.  0.  de 

refnib.  Anf I.  m  £tef ena  virgo  ioTlta  eaidam  d  noe- 
traiibua  nupait.  ace.  **  Prov.  m  Oe  iaerem. 

urb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  tanquaai  diro  maeroae  coofiMai,  hia 
oalla  requiea,  ouUa  deleetatio,  aoUdtadine,  gemita, 
furore,  deaperatione,  tlmorc,  tanqnann  ad  perpctoaai 
cmmaui  iafelicitar  raoii.  •>  Haoifladaa  Ltayd 

aplit.  ad  AbrahamiiBi  Oiiettna  M.  Vaoihaa  la  bia 


6old«B  Fleeee.  Litibuaetcontroveraiia  oaque  ad  on- 
niuDi  boaomm  conanaiptioaam  eontaaAant.  oBpfa^ 
t«qoe  lajaria  foraw.  *Uaaqae  leiwilaa  gravia. 

**IJb.3S.  C.5.  •>  Nihil  aqoa  ananim,  qaaai  dia 

pendera:  qnidam  MQiore  aaiaio  Avant  praeidl  Ma 
aaam  qaam  traU.  Seneca  cap.  a  lib.  t.  da  Daa.  Vifg. 
Plater  obaenrat.  Uk»  1 


Hem.  4.  Sobs.  7.]  Other  AeddaUs  and  (Metanees.  M6 

her  gossips,  was  upbraided  with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what)  in  pnblic,  and 
80  mnch  griered  with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  8olitudine$  quasrert^  omnes  ah  Be 
ablegarej  ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melancholiam^  earUabeseere^  forsake  ail 
company,  quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others  are  as  much 
tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scom^,  disabled,  defamed,  detracted, 
undervalued,  or  ''^  left  behind  their  fellows."  Lucian.  brings  in  iCtamacles,  a  philo- 
sopher in  his  Lapith,  conoioioj  much  discontented  that  he  was  not  invited  amongst 
the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a  long  epistle,  with  Aristenetus  their  host. 
Prctextatus,  a  robed  gentleman  in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because 
he  might  not  sit  highest,  but  went  his  ways  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common 
quarrelings,  that  are  ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the 
like,  which  though  toys  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause 
many  distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than  a 
contempt  or  disgrace,  ^especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  anything  afiects 
them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Crato,  consil.  16,  /.  2,  exemplifies  it,  and 
common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature  is  oppression,  Ecclus.  77, 
"  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad,''  loss  of  liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture 
his  life,  Gato  kill  himself,  and  **  Tully  complain,  Omnem  hUariiatem  in  perpetuum 
tttnisif  mine  heart's  broken,  I  shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry  again,  ^hacjaciura 
iniolerahilisy  to  some  parties  'tis  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment  a  great  misery^ 
as  Tyrteus  describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 


'  Xam  miMrnin  e«t  patriA  amifsi,  Uriboique  vagari 
MnulicaiD,  «t  timidi  voce  rogare  cibna : 

OmDilMM  inviaos.  quocunque  acc«aaerit  exul 
Semper  erit.  aemper  apretiia  egenaque  Jaeat,**  kc. 


**  A  miserable  thing  *tia  to  to  wander, 
And  like  a  benar  for  lo  whine  at  door, 
Contemn'd  of  all  the  world,  an  exile  ia. 
Hated,  rejected,  needy  atiU  tod  poor.** 


Polynices  in  his  conference  with  Jocasta  in  "  Euripides,  reckons  up  Eve  miseries  of 
a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject  some  pusillanimous 
creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own  infirmities  or  imperfections  of 
body  or  mind,  will  shrivel  us  up ;  as  if  we  be  long  sick : 

**  O  beata  aanitaa,  te  pneeente,  amanum 
Ver  florlt  gratiif,  alieque  te  nenao  beatua:** 

0  blessed  health !  ^  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,"  Ecclus.  xxx.  15,  the  poor 
man's  riches,  the  rich  man's  bliss,  without  thee  there  can  be  no  happiness:  or  visited 
with  some  loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome  to  ourselves ;  as  a 
stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,  loss  of  an  eye,  leg,  hand,  pale- 
ness, leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair,  &c.,  hie  ubifuere  c^tpit,  diros 
ictus  cardi  infert^  saith  ^'Synesius,  he  himself  troubled  not  a  little  ob  coma  defedmn^ 
the  loss  of  hair  alone,  strikes  a  cruel  stroke  to  the  heart  Acco,  an  old  woman, 
seeing  by  chance  her  fiice  in  a  true  glass  (for  she  used  felse  flattering  glasses  belike  at 
other  times,  as  most  gentlewomen  do,)  animi  dolore  in  insamam  delapsa  est^  (Cmhvm 
Rhodiginus  /.  17,  c.  2,)  ran  mad.  "Brotheus,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  ne  was 
ridiculous  for  his  imperfections,  flung  himself  into  the  6ie.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now 
grown  old,  gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus,  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it 
Qua/u  sum  nolo^  qualis  tram  nequeo.  Generally  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and 
fool  linen  are  two  most  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments,  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it, 

***■  ^d»orom 

Qulaqais  bac  aiidia,  utinam  iottr  erraai 

Nttda  leonea, 
AateqawB  tnrpia  maeiee  deeentes 
Oecopet  malaa,  tenercqae  aaccaa 
DeSuat  pmte,  specioaa  qaerro 

Paaeere  tigrea,** 

To  he  foul.  Ugly,  and  deformed,  much  better  be  buried  alive.  Some  are  fair  but 
barren,  and  that  gidls  them.  ^  Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and  was  troubled  in 
ipirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness,"  1  Sam.  1.  and  Gen.  30.  Rachel  said  ^^in  the 
inguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  1  shall  die :"  another  hath  too  many :  one 
was  never  married,  aiid  that's  his  hell,  another  is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are 
troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure ;  othen  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused,  dis- 


**  Hear  me,  aome  ffradona  heavenly  power, 
liBt  liona  dire  thie  naked  eoiae  devour. 
Mx  cbeeici  ere  hollow  wrinlclea  aeice. 
Ere  yet  their  roay  Moon  deeaya : 
While  youth  yet  rolls  iu  vital  flood. 
Let  tlgen  friendly  riot  In  my  blood.** 


*Tarpe  reUnqui  eat,  Hor.  oBcimaa  enim  gene> 

neaa  aatnraa,  nulla  re  citius  movcri,  aut  craviua  aflki 
Vm  euBi—Hq  ac  daapideatia.  m  Ad  Attisom 
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epiat.  lib.  IS.  •Epiat.  ad  Brutnm.  •InnMBniaa. 
«In  laudem  ealvit.  «i0vid.  wEOcet.  «Bor. 
Car.  Lib.  3.  Ode.  S7. 


t»6 


Causes  of  MeUmeholy, 


[Ftet  1.  Stt.1 


graced,  vOified,  or  any  way  injured :  minime  miror  eos  (as  he  said)  qtd  ituanbt  oca- 
piurU  ex  injuria^  1  marvel  not  at  all  if  oflences  make  men  road.  Seventeen  particiiltf 
causes  of  anger  and  ofience  Aristotle  reckons  them  up,  which  for  brevity's  sake  1 
must  omit.    No  tidings  troubles  one ;  ill  reports,  rumours,  bad  tidings  or  news,  hard 
)iap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a  suit,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  deferred,  another :  expectaiioiu 
adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est  expectation  as  ^'  Polybius  observes;  one  it 
too  eminent,  another  too  base  bom,  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  die  rat: 
one  is  out  of  action,  company,  employment ;  another  overcome  and  tormented  with 
worldly  cares,  and  onerous  business.    But  what  ^tong^ue  can  suffice  to  speak  of  all? 
Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at  unawares; 
as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c.     ^  A  company  of  young  men  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern ;  where  after  they  had  freely  taken  their 
liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  itself,  or  something  mixed  with  it  ^tis  not  yet  known. 
''*  but  upon  a  sudden  they  began  to  be  so  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phaotasr 
so  erased,  that  they  thought  they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast 
away  by  reason  of  a  tempest    Wherefore  to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning, 
they  flung  all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  ioto  the 
sea,  as  they  supposed ;  thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretty  season,  and  being  brought 
before  the  magistrate  to  give  an  account  of  this  their  fact,  they  told  him  (not  yet 
recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done  they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to 
avoid  imminent  danger :  the  spectators  were  all  amazed  at  this  their  stuptditj,  ami 
gazed  on  them  still,  whilst  one  of  the  ancientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone, 
excused  himself  to  the  magistrate  upon  his  knees,  O  viri  Tritones^  ego  in  imojsatt. 
I  beseech  your  deities,  &c.  for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while :  anodier 
besought  them  as  so  many  sea  gods  to  be  good  unto  them,  and  if  ever  he  and  his 
fellows  came  to  land  again,  *"  he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  service.     The  magi^ 
trate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid  them  sleep  it  out,  and  i^ 
went  his  ways.    Many  such  accidents  frequently  happen,  upon  these  unknown  occa- 
sions.    Some  are  so  caused  by  philters,  wandering  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  do^. 
a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with  that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula,  an  ordinary 
thing  if  we  may  believe  Skenck.  /.  6.  de  VenemSj  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy. 
Cardan.  subtiL  L  9.  Scaliger  exercitoL  165.    Their  symptoms  are  merrily  describcil 
by  Jovianus  Pontanus,  j^ftt.  dial,  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured  by  music. 
^Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one,  which  will  cause 
melancholy  and  madness;  he  calls  them  unhappy,  as  an  '" adamant^  seleniUtf  ifc. 
^  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  cares,  diminish  sleep :''  Ctesias  in  Persicis,  makes 
mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which  if  any  man  drink,  ^^  he  is  mad  for  24 
hours.''    Some  lose  their  wits  by  terrible  objects  ^as  elsewhere  I  have  more  ^co|h- 
onsly  dilated)  and  life  itself  many  times,  as  Hippoiitus  affirighted  by  Neptune^s  sea- 
horses, Athemas  by  Juno's  furies :  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 


Bin  aliu  paMrain.  et  plurea  •ubnectere  caous. 
Bed  jumenla  vocant.  et  Sol  inelinst,  Euodiim  est.** 


'  Many  ttich  catisea,  moch  more  coold  I  nj. 
But  that  for  provender  my  catUe  rtay : 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away." 


These  causes  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do  litde 
of  themselves,  seldom,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow)  Uiough  many 
times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one :  yet  if  they  concur,  as  often  they  do,  ris 
unilafortior;  et  qua  non  obsunt  singula^  multa  noeent^  they  may  batter  a  strong  con- 
stitution; as  "Austin  said,  ^many  groins  and  small  sands  sink  a  ship,  many  small 
drops  make  a  flood,"  &c.,  oden  reiterated ;  many  dispositions  produce  an  habit 


n  Ilisf.  lib.  8.  **Non  mihi  si  eentom  liagus  sint, 
oraqoe  cenium.  Omnia  caoaanim  peiearrere  nomina 
poasem.  ••Celius  1. 17.  cap.  %  ^  tu  mente  eiaf  i- 
taU  Bunt,ttt  In  triremi  Beeonstitutos|Milarent,mariqaa 
iradabundo  tempcstate  jactatos,  proinde  naufiragium 
veriti,  egestis  undique  rebus  vasa  omnia  in  Tiam  A 
ftnestria,  seu  in  nare  pneeipitanint:  poatrMie,  ftc 
»  Aram  voUs  senratoribus  diis  erifemns .  ^  Lib.  de 
gemmia.     ^Qam  gettats  infelieem  et  tristca  reddant. 


caras  ancent,  corpus  sieeant,  somnnm  sainenBL  *A4 
uDom  die  mente  alieoatus.  *•  P«rt.  1.  SecL  2.  Su^ 

sect.  3.  •  Juven.  Sat.  3.  « Intas  hc*tm  bub«i» 
multa  neeaat.  Namqaid  mlBotisBiroa  aval  graaa 
arena  7  sed  si  arena  ampliua  in  navem  niittatar,Bi«f|ii 
lllam ;  qaam  mtnuta  guita.  plavief  vt  tamea  iniple«i 
fluoiina,  domaa  t^iciunt,  timeada  mrg9  mftaa  maltiu- 
dinis,  si  aon  magaitudinis. 


MeoL  5.  Sobs.  1.] 


Continent^  inward  Causes^  S^e. 


««7 


MEMB.  V. 

SuBSscT.  I. — Continent^  inwards  antecedents^  next  cm       ,  «ifitt  kow  the  Body  tearks  an 

the  Mind. 

As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  ab   h  the  circuit  of  the  forest  of  this 
microcosiD,  and  followed  only  those  outward  a^  entitious  causes.    I  will  now  break 
into  the  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate  causes  which  are  there  to 
be  found.     For  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst  other  outward  causes  and 
perturbations,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so  the  distraction  and  distemper 
of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the  soul,  and  'tis  hard  to  decide  which 
of  these  two  do  more  harm  to  the  other.    Plato,  C3rprian,  and  some  others,  as  I 
have  formerly  said,  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body ;  others 
again  accusing  tlie  body,  excuse  the  soul,  as  a  principal  agent.    Their  reasons  are, 
because  °*^  the  manners  do  follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,"  as  Galen  proves  in 
his  book  of  that  subject.  Prosper  Calenius  de  Atra  hile^  Jason  Pratensis  c.  de  Mania^ 
Lemmus  Z.  4.  c.  16.  and  many  others.    And  that  which  Gualter  hath  commented, 
ham.  10.  in  epist,  Johannis^  is  most  true,  concupiscence  and  originals  in,  inclinations, 
and  bad  humours,  are  "  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing  these  perturbations,  affec- 
tions, and  several  distempers,  ofiering  many  times  violence  unto  the  soul.    '^  Every 
roan  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence  ^ James  i.  14),  the  spirit  is  willing  but  the 
flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth  against  the  spirit,"  as  our  ^  apostle  teacheth  us :  that 
methinks  the  soul  hath  the  better  plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines 
us,  that  we  cannot  resist,  JVec  nos  ohniti  contra^  nee  tendere  tantum  sufficimus.    How 
the  body  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial  soul,  by  mediation  of  humours 
and  spirits,  which  participate  of  boUi,  and  ill-disposed  oigans,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath 
discoursed  lib.  1.  de  occult,  Philos,  cap.  63,  64,  65.    Levinus  Lemnius  lib.  1.  de 
occult,  not.  ndr.  cap.  12.  e<  16.  e/  21.  instilut.  ad  opt.  vit.  Perkins  lib.  1.  Cases  of 
Cons.  cap.  12.    T.  Bright  c.  10,  11,  12.  '^in  his  treatise  of  melancholy,"  for  as 
*  anger,  fear,  sorrow,  obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  mentis  intimos  recessus  occupa" 
rintf  saith  ^  Lenmius,  corpori  quoque  infesta  sunt^  et  illi  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt^ 
cause  grievous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  a^ct  the  soul  by  consent 
Now  Uie  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  "  heart,  humours,  spirits :  as  they  are 
purer,  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out  of  tune,  if  one 
siring  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry,  "  corpus  onusium  hestemis 
vitiisj  animum  quoque  pragravat  una.    The  body  is  domiciUum  animct^  her  house, 
abode,  and  stay ;  and  as  a  torch  gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according  to 
the  matter  it  is  made  of;  so  doth  our  soul  perform  all  her  actions,  better  or  worse, 
as  her  organs  are  disposed ;  or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept ;  the 
soul  receives  a  tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.    We  sec  this  in  old 
men,  children,  Europeans ;  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes ;  sanguine  are  merry,  melan- 
choly sad,  phlegmatic  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours,  and  they 
cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them.    For  in  this  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  as  Melancthon  declares,  the  understanding  is  so  tied  to,  and  captivated 
by  his  inferior  senses,  that  without  their  help  he  cannot  exercise  his  functions,  and 
the  will  being  weakened,  hath  but  a  small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but 
su^ra  herself  to  be  overruled  by  them ;  that  1  must  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius, 
spiritus  et  hwnores  maximum  nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm 
in  *  troubling  the  soul.    How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  choleric  and  angry,  that 
hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  melancholy,  that  is 
so  inwaidly  disposed  ?    That  thence  comes  then  this  malady,  madness,  apoplexies, 
lethargiea,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is  most  part  distempered  by  some  precedent  diseases, 
which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so  per  consequens  cause  melan- 


•B  MorM  aeqtiantar  temperataram  eorporia.      *  Sci n. 
tins  latent  io  eoriwilbas.  MQai.  5.        •Sicot  ez 

aaimi  aflfeetiooibas  eorpaa  lanipieacit :  aic  ex  corporis 
▼ttiia,  el  morboram  plenairae  emciatibm  animum  ride- 
ma  bafeef  an,  Oatonna.     «  Ub.  1.  e.  16.      •>  Oorporia 


ilidem  morbl  animam  per  cooaenflom,  a  l«ffe  eonaortii 
afBciunt,  et  quanqaam  utjeeta  maltoa  motos  tarbalen- 
toa  in  bomine  eoncitet,  pneeipoa  taaaen  eauaa  in  eorde 
et  bamoribaa  apiritiboaque  eonatatit,  ttc  <*  Ror. 

Vide  nt$.  *  Hamorea  pravl  mentum  obnaMHmt. 


Causes  of  Melancholy. 


.[PM.  1.  See.1 


choly,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  physicians.  *^^This  humour 
(as  Avicenna  /.  3.  Fen.  1.  JVact.  4.  c.  18.  Amoldus  hreviar.  I.  \.e.  18.  Jacchinoi 
comment,  in  9  Rhasis,  c.  15.  Montaltus,  e.  10.  Nicholas  Piso  c.  de  Melon.  Sfc.  sup- 
pose) is  begotten  by  the  distemperatnre  of  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  sfler 
some  inflammation,  or  else  included  in  the  blood  afler  an  "  ague,  or  some  other  ma- 
lignant disease.'^  This  opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  Z.  3.  r.  6.  de 
locis  affect.  Guianerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague,  and 
Montanus  consih  32.  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered  after 
a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him  five  years  together ;  tiUdesheim  spiceL  2.  de 
Manidj  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  melancholy  aAer  a  long 
"ague :  Galen,  I.  de  air  a  hile^  c.4.  puts  the  plague  a  cause.  Botaldus  in  his  book 
de  lue  vener.  c.  2.  the  French  pox  for  a  cause,  others,  phrensy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
because  those  diseases  do  oflen  degenerate  into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hemorrhoids, 
haemorogia,  or  bleeding  at  the  nose,  menstruous  retentions,  (although  they  deserve 
a  lai^r  explication,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more 
ancient  maids,  nuns  and  ^dows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  i  Castro,  and  Mer- 
catus,  as  I  have  elsewhere  signified,)  or  any  other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already 
spoken.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such 
infirmities,  deserves  to  be  pitied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender 
compassion,  according  to  Laurentius,  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

Sub  SECT.  II. — Distemperature  of  particular  Parts^  causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which  being  distempered,  doth  not  caim 
this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  matrix  or  womb, 
pylorus,  mirache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  meseraic  veins ;  and  in  a  word,  saidi 
"Arculanus,  ^  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not  melancholy,  either  because  it  is 
adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity  of  the  nutriment.^  Savanarola  Prod,  major, 
rubric.  11.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy  is  engendered 
in  each  particular  part,  and  **  Crato  in  consil.  17.  lib.  2.  Gordonius,  who  is  instar 
omnium^  lib.  med.  partic.  2.  cap.  19.  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  *^^  matter  of 
melancholy,  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  mirach,  hypochon- 
dries, when  as  the  melancholy  humour  resides  there,  or  the  liver  is  not  well  cleansed 
from  melancholy  blood.'' 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  *^  through  adust 
blood  so  caused,''  as  Mercurialis  will  have  it, "  within  or  without  the  head,"  the 
brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ''^that  have  a 
hot  heart  and  moist  brain,"  which  Montaltus  cap.  II.  de  Melanch.  approves  out  of 
Hal3rabbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis  consil.  11.  assigns  the  coldness  of  the 
brain  a  cause,  and  Salustius  Salvianus  med.  lect.  l.2.c.  1.  "  will  have  it  ^  arise  from 
a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of  the  bram."  Piso,  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventiniis, 
will  have  it  proceed  from  a  ""hot  distemperature  of  the  brain;"  and  '"^Montaltus 
cap.  10.  from  the  brain's  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered 
by  himself,  or  by  consent :  by  himself  or  his  proper  aflection,  as  Faventinus  calls  it, 
' "  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  the  head,  alter- 
ing the  animal  faculties." 

Hildesheim  spicel.  2.  de  Mania^  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  *^  distemperature 
of  the  heart ;  sometimes  hot ;  sometimes  cold."  A  hot  liver,  and  a  cold  stomach, 
are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy:  Mercurialis  consil,  II.  et  consil.  6.  comsiL 
86.  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes.    'Bfonavins,  in  an 

•*Hie  buau>r  vel  4  putis  intemperie  geoenitarvel 
relinquitur  post  inflammalionet,  vel  cimnior  in  yenti 
oondutus  vel  torpidut  malif  nam  qQaliUlem  conUahit. 
Mflspe  constat  in  febre  bominem  Melancbolkam  vel 
posl  febrem  reddi,  aut  aliam  raorbum.  Calida  intern* 
paries  innata,  vel  k  febre  contracta.  M]Uro  quia 

diatarno  morbo  taborat.  qui  non  sit  melancbolicos, 
Jfereurialis  de  ailbcu  capitis  lib.  1.  c.  10.  de  Melane. 
*  Ad  nonum  lib.  Bbasis  ad  Atmansor.  c  18.  Universa* 
liter  4  quacunque  parte  potest  fieri  nelanc^licos.  Vtl 
quia  adaritur,  val  quia  non  expellit  saperfluitatem  ez> 
crcaBtatl.  ma  Liene,  Jecinore,  utero,  et  aliia  partibus 
ofjtar.     M  Mtteria  llelaneboUs  aUqaaodo  in  corde,  In 


ttonacbo,  hepate,  ab  bjrpoeondrits,  myraelw. 
cum  ibi  remanet  humor  melancbolieui.  ** 

guine  adusto,  intra  vel  extra  caput.  'Qui  < 
cor  babent,  cerebrun  hamidum,  fbdle  melaockolici. 
MSequitur  melancbolia  ma  lam  intemperiem  frifidaat 
et  siecam  Ipsins  cerebri.  *  Sepe  fit  ex  ealidioN  ec>«- 
bro,  ant  eorpore  eollijtente  melancboliam.  Piso.  >•  Tel 
per  propriam  afiSbctionem,  vel  per  conaens«ian,  esse 
vaporas  ezbalaat  in  cerebrum.  Montalt-cap.  14.  *  Aal 
ibi  fignitur,  melancholicas  fumas.  aut  alitind«  vcbator. 
alterando  animalcs  ftwultates.  *  Ab  iDtcnperfe 
modo  calidiore,  modo  frigidloie.  * 

BcoWaki. 


Mem.  5.  Sobt.  3.]  Caurn  of  Head^eUmcMy.  tt9 

qiistle  of  his  to  Cmto  in  Seolttiua,  is  of  opinion,  that  hypochondriacal  mehndioly 
may  proceed  from  a  cold  liver ;  the  question  is  there  discussed.  Most  agree  that  a 
hot  liTer  is  in  fault;  ^^the  liver  is  the  shop  of  humours,  and  especially  cansedi 
melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature.  ^  The  stomach  and  meseraic  veins 
do  of^  concur,  by  reason  of  their  obstructions,  and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  many  times  the  matter  is  so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it 
degenerates  into  hypochondriacal  melancholy."  Guianerius  c.  2.  Tract,  15.  holds 
the  meseraic  veins  to  be  a  sufficient  *  cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this 
malady,  by  all  their  consents,  and  suppression  of  hemorrhoids,  dum  non  expurget 
alUr  a  causa  lieuj  saith  Montaltus,  if  it  be  ^^  too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge 
the  other  parts  as  it  ought,"  eonsil, 23.  Montanus  puts  the  '^spleen  stopped"  for  a 
great  cause.  *  Christopheras  4  Vega  reports  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  hath  known 
melancholy  caused  from  putrefied  blood  in  those  seed-veins  and  womb ;  '"^Arculanus, 
from  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy,  and  seed  too  long  detained  (as 
I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or  adustion." 

The  mesenterium,  or  midrifl^  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  which  the  "  Greeks  called 
fpivat:  because  by  his  inflammation,  the  mind  is  much  troubled  with  convulsions 
and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation,  corrupting  humours  and 
spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy :  for  from  these  are  engendered  fuliginous  and 
black  ^irits.  And  for  that  reason  ''Montaltus  cap,  I0.de  eausis  melon,  will  have 
<Athe  efficient  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distemper- 
ature, as  some  hold,  from  the  heat  of  the  brain,  roasting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat 
of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus.  And  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that,"  as  Galen  holds,  ^  all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness,  waking, 
agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat :  and  therefore  he  concludes  that  this  dis- 
temperature causing  adventitious  melancholy  is  not  cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry." 
But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in  the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this 
may  be  true  in  non-natural  melancholy,  which  produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that 
natural,  which  is  more  cold,  and  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle  dotage. 
**  Which  opinion  Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSfiCT.  IIL — Causes  of  HeadnMelancholy, 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now  returned 
at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes  as  properly 
appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  concur  to  each  and 
every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  eflects  in  that  part  which  is  most 
Hl-disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so  cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them 
are  proper  to  some  one  kind,  and  seldom  found  in  the  rest  As  for  example,  head- 
melancholy  is  commonly  caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  Laurentius  cap.  5  de  melon,  but  as  ^*  Hercules  de  Saxonii  contends,  from  that 
agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.  Salust  Salvianus,  before 
mentioned,  lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.  will  have  it  proceed  from  cold :  but  that  I  take 
of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  are  fools  and  dote :  for  as  Galen  writes  lib.  4.  de  puis. 
8.  and  Avicenna,  "^^a  cold  and  moist  brain  is  an  inseparable  companion  of  folly." 
But  this  adventitious  melancholy  which  is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  a  hot  and  dry 
distemperature,  as  ^  Damascen  the  Arabian  lib.  3.  cap.  22.  thinks,  and  most  writers : 
Altomarus  and  Piso  call  it  "^an  innate  burning  intemperateness,  turning  blood  and 
choler  into  melancholy."  Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains, 
and  Gapivaccius,  si  cerebrum  sit  calidiuSj  **^^if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits 
will  be  hot,  and  thence  comes  madness ;  if  cold,  folly."    David  Crusius  Theat. 

*  Ollleiii*  bamorum  hepar  eoncorrit,  Sac  *  Ventri.  |  Sec.  turn  quod  aromata  tangutnetn  incendunt,  aolitudo, 
coliifl  ct  vcn»  uMtcraioe  eoocurrunt,  quod  ha  partes  TigiliB.  febria  pnecedflna,  medltatio,  atodinm,  et  Iubc 
ohftnictv  aunt,  Slc.  *  Per  se  aaD|trineiii  adorentea.  ■  omnia  calefaciunt,  erso  ratum  sit,  dec.       i*Lib.  Leap. 


)  Lmo  frigidua  «t  aiocaa  e.  13.  *  Bplen  obstniciiia. 

*  De  arte  med.  lib.  X  cap.  S4.  ^  A  aanguinia  putredine 
ia  rasia  eeBunariia  et  utero,  et  quandoque  A  apermate 
dia  retento,  vel  aaofuine  menatruo  in  melancboliam 
nm»  per jMitrcfectionem,  vel  aduitionem.     u  Magirua. 

*  Ergo  emdena  causa  naelancboliB  eat  calida  et  aieca 
Intrmperiea,  non  frigida  et  si^a,  quod  muUi  opinati 
■ut,  oritur  aoim  a  calore  celebri  aaaante  sanguinen. 


13.  de  Melanch.  ><  Lib.  3.  Tract,  posthum.  de  melan. 
^  A  (liiuitate  inaeparabilia  eervbri  frigiditaa.  »  Ab 

interoo  calore  aaaatur.  >''  Intemperiea  innata  ecu* 

rena.flavaro  bilem  acaanguineaa  in  melancboliam  eoa- 
Tertena.  »Bi  cerebrum  sit  calidtus,  fiet  spiritns  ani- 
malea  calidior,  et  diliriitm  maniaeum ;  ai  frigkUor,  flat 
fatoitas. 
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marb.  Bermei,  lib,  2.  eap.  6.  ds  aira  hilej  gtmts  melancholy  to  be  a  disease  of  » 
inflamed  brain,  but  cold  notwithstandingr  of  itself:  calida  per  aecident^frigida  ftr 
96^  hot  by  accident  only ;  1  am  of  Capivaccius'  mind  for  my  part  Now  this  famnoa^ 
according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  sometimes  cos- 
tained  in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that  cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  pass&gei 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  tunei 
^^  phrensy,  long  diseases,  agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow 
on  the  head,"  as  Rhasis  informeth  us :  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammatiooi 
of  the  head,  proceeding  most  part  ""from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot  meati: 
aU  which  Montanus  reckons  up  eansiL  22.  for  a  mebuicholy  Jew ;  and  Henraioi 
repeats  cap.  12.  de  Mania :  hot  baths,  garlic,  onions,  saith  Guianerius,  bad  air,  co^ 
rupt,  much  ''  waking,  &c.,  retention  of  seed  or  abundance,  stopping  of  hsmorrogii, 
the  midriff  misafiected;  and  according  to  Trallianus  /.  1. 16.  immodente  cares,  trou- 
bles, griefe,  discontent,  study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six 
non-natural  things.  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  cap.  16.  lib.  1.  will  have  it  caused  from  a 
"  cautery,  or  boU  dried  up,  or  an  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  cetU.  2.  euro.  67.  gives 
instance  in  a  fellow  that  had  a  hole  in  his  arm,  "^  after  that  was  healed,  ran  msdj 
and  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured  again."  Trincavelliua  cansiL  13.  lib. 
1.  hath  an  example  of  a  melancholy  man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the 
sun,  frequent  use  of  venery,  and  immoderate  exercise :  and  in  his  eons.  49.  lih.  3. 
from  a  ^headpiece  overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.  Prosper  Galenof 
brings  in  Cardinal  Ctesius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long  study; 
but  examples  are  infinite. 

SuirsECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Hypodwndriaealy  or  WMy  Melancholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  cramhem  bis  coctam  apponcre^  say  that  again 
which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species.  Hypochon- 
driacal or  flatuous  melancholy,  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrachial,  and  is  in 
my  judgment  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and  Laurentius  make  it 
least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured.  His  causes  are  inward  or 
outward.  Inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  midriff,  spleen,  stomach,  liver, 
pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  meseraic  veins,  stopping  of  issues,  &c.  Montaltus  cap. 
15.  out  of  Galen  recites, '^  ^^  heat  and  obstruction  of  those  meseraic  veins,  as  an 
immediate  cause,  by  which  means  the  passage  of  the  chilus  to  the  liver  is  detained, 
stopped  or  corrupted,  and  turned  into  rumbling  and  wind."  Montanus,  consih  233, 
hath  an  evident  demonstration,  Trincavelius  another,  lib.  1,  cap.  12,  and  Plater  a 
third,  observat.  lib.  1,  for  a  doctor  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the 
said  obstruction  and  heat  of  these  meseraic  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  inter  veiUri- 
ctdum  et  jecur  vena  effervescuntj  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver  and  stomach. 
Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  misaffected ;  and  concur  to  the  production 
of  this  malady :  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach,  or  cold  belly :  look  for  instances  in 
Hollerius,  Victor  Trincavelius,  consiJ.  35,  /.  3,  Hildesheim  Spicel.  2,  fol.  132,  Sole 
nander  consil.  9,  pro  cive  Lugdunenslf  Montanus  consil.  229,  for  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
fort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisimelica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus. 
I.  Caesar  Claudinus  gives  instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  over-hot  liver,  almost  in 
every  consultation,  con.  89,  for  a  certain  count;  and  con.  106,  for  a  Polonian  baron, 
by  reason  of  heat  the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and 
brain.  Mercurialis  subscribes  to  them,  cons.  89,  ^  ^<  the  stomach  being  misaflected,^ 
which  he  calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because  if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  sufler 
with  him,  as  being  deprived  of  tiieir  nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment,  bj 
means  of  which  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  rumbling,  griping,  &c.  Hercnles 
de  SaxoniA,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  obstruction  a 
cause,  facuUaiem  debilem  jecinoris,  which  he  calls  the  mineral  of  melancholy. 
Laurentius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  over-hot  draws  the  meat  undigested 
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out  of  the  stomach,  and  bumeth  the  humours.    Montanus,  cons.  244,  proves  that 
sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a  cause.   Laurentius  c.  I2,Trincavelius  lib.  12,  consil.^ 
and  Gualter  Bruel,  seems  to  lay  the  greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen,  that  doth  not  his 
duty  in  pur]ging  the  liver  as  he  ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too 
much  blood  sometimes  to  it,  and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Gnemiandrus  in  a  '^  consolta* 
tion  of  hia  noted  tumorem  lienis^  he  names  it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy. 
Diodes  supposed  the  ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  pylorus,  which  is  the  nether  mouth  of  the  ventricle.    Others  assign 
the  mesenterium  or  midriff  distempered  by  heat,  the  womb  misa^cted,  stopping  of 
hemorrhoids,  with  many  such.    All  which  Laurentius,  cap.  12,  reduceth  to  three, 
mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen,  from  whence  he  denominates  hepatic,  splenetic,  and 
meseiaic  melancholy.    Outward  causes,  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs,  discontents,  and  in 
a  word  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus  found  by  his  experience,  consiL 
244.    Solenander  consiJ.  9,  for  a  citizen  of  Lyons,  in  France,  gives  his  reader  to 
understand,  that  he  knew  this  mischief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which 
an  unskilful  physician  ministered  his  patient  to  dnnk  ad  venerem  excitandam.    But 
most  commonly  fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill-disposed.    Melancthon,  tract.  14,  cap.  2, 
de  ammd^  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women,  upon  some 
grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent    For  as  Gamerarius  records  in  his 
life,  Meiancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and  therefore  could  speak  out 
of  experience.     Montanus,  consU.  22,  pro  delirante  Judao^  confirms  it,  "grievous 
symptoms  of  the  mind  brought  him  to  it    Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that  being 
one  day  very  intent  to  write  out  a  physician's  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell 
into  a  h3rpochondriacai  fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decocticm  of  wormwood,  and 
was  frecxl.    ^Melancthon  {^ being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds 
it  a  most  necessary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of  it, 
and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,''  and  would  therefore  have  all  men  in  some 
sort  to  understand  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  cures  of  it 

Sub  SECT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body. 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward.  Inward, 
"^  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  engender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak  by  nature, 
and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office."  A  melancholy  temperature,  retention  of  hsmor- 
ihoids,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases,  agues,  and  all  those  six  non- 
natural  things  increase  it  But  especially  ^  bad  diet,  as  Piso  thinks,  pulse,  salt  meat, 
shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis  out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  con- 
demns all  herbs :  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  loc.  affect,  cap.  7,  especially  cabbage.  So  likewise 
fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  &c.,  but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had 
the  general  and  particular  causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art,  brag  of  thy  ten^ 
perature,  of  thy  good  parts,  insult,  triumph,  and  boast ;  thou  seest  in  what  a  brittle 
state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayest  be  dejected,  how  many  several  ways,  by  bad 
diet,  bad  air,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague,  &c.;  how  many 
sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure  of  happiness  thou  hast 
in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art.  ^'  Humble  thyself,  therefore, 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,"  1  Peter,  v.  6,  know  thyself,  acknowledge  thy  pre- 
sent misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it.  Qui  slot  videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now 
flourish,  and  hast  bona  antmi,  corporis^  etfortuna^  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune, 
nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper  feratj  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests 
the  late  evening  may  bring  with  it  Be  not  secure  then,  ^  be  sober  and  watch," 
^forlunam  revercnter  habcj  if  fortunate  and  rich  \  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thysolf. 
I  have  said. 


*>  IIildesheifD.  *  Habuit  acva  animi  aymptomata 
mom  ifupediunt  eoDOOfttioocm,  ice.  *  UMlatiwimui 
iBorbaa  cum  ait,  utito  est  bujuf  viBceria  accidentia  con* 
ftklerare,  nee  leve  periculum  hujus  cau«at  morbi  igno- 
natibua.       *"  Jecur  aptuin  ad  generandum  talem  bu* 


morem,  ipien  oatura  imbeciUior.  Piso,  Altomanu, 
Guianerius.  u  Melaocholiam,  que  fll  A  reduodaotia 
buDioris  io  toto  corpore,  victus  imprimis  general  qui 
euin  taumorem  parit.       »  Ausonius. 
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SECT.  III.  HEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms^  or  Signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

Parrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olyndiian  captiTes  Philip  o( 
Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  ^bought  one  very  old  man ;  and  when  he  had  bin 
at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the  better  hy  his  example  to 
express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then  about  to  psnl 
1  ne«l  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhuman,  curious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  tortm 
any  poor  melancholy  man,  their  symptoms  are  plain,  obrious  and  fimiiliar,  Uuie 
needs  no  such  accurate  observation  or  farfetched  object,  they  delineate  themsdTei, 
they  Toluntarily  betray  themselves,  they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places,  1  meet  tfaca 
still  as  I  go,  they  cannot  conceal  it,  their  grievances  are  too  well  known,  I  need  not 
seek  frr  to  describe  them. 

Symptoms  therefore  are  either  **  universal  or  particular,  saith  Gordonius,  lii.  «ei 
cap,  19,  part.  2,  to  persons,  to  species ;  ^  some  signs  are  secret,  some  manifest,  soon 
in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind,  and  diversely  vary,  according  to  the  inward  or  ostr 
ward  causes,"  Cappivaccius:  or  from  stars,  according  to  Jovianus  Pontanns,  de  rek 
tdUst.  lib.  10,  aqf.  13,  and  celestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversely  mixed, 
Ficinus,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  de  samt.  tuendd:  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  natuial,  unnatanl, 
intended,  or  remitted,  so  will  JE,\ms  have  melanehoUea  deUria  muUifarmiaj  divenirf 
of  melancholy  signs.  Laurentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures,  delights, 
natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or  mixed  with  otfas 
diseases,  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be,  almost  infinite,  Altamana 
cap.  7,  art.  med.  And  as  wine  produceth  divers  efiecfes,  or  that  herb  TortocoUain 
*  Laurentius,  ^  which  makes  some  laugh,  some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  rase 
sing,  some  howl,  some  drink,  &c."  so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work  Kraal 
signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptimis  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as  are  melancholy) 
be  these  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour  is  more  or  less  adost 
From  *  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as  that  of  '^  colour,  black 
swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.,  some  are  impensd  rubrij  as  Montaltus  cap.  16  obserres  oat 
of  Galen,  lib.  3,  de  locis  affectis^  very  red  and  high  coloured.  Hippocrates  in  Ms 
book  ''de  insatda  et  melon,  reckons  up  these  signs,  that  they  are  "  ^  lean,  withend, 
hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrinkled,  hanh,  much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping  in 
their  bellies,  or  belly-ache,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy 
beards,  singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo,  light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  intennpti 
terrible  and  fearful  dreams,"  ^£nna  9oror^  qua  me  suspensam  insomnia  ierrentf  'tht 
same  symptoms  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  in  his  book  of  melancholy  collected  out 
of  Galen,  Ruflbs,  iStius,  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and  all  the  juniors,  ^'continual,  shaip, 
and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  their  meat  in  their  stomachs  were  putrefied,  or  tlmt  they 
had  eaton  fish,  dry  bellies,  absurd  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many  fimtastical  visioni 
about  their  eyes,  vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery."  *Some  add  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptoms,  and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of 
the  body,  saltnm  in  muUis  corporis  partibus^  a  kind  of  itching,  saith  Laurentius^  oo 
the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  flea-biting  sometimes.  ^Montaltus  cap.  21.  pots 
fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a  sign,  and  so  doth  Avicenna,  oew» 
habentes  palpitantes^  traulif  veftementer  rubicundi^  Sfc.^  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  TVaet.  4.  cap.  IB. 
They  stut  most  part,  which  he  took  out  of  Hippocrates'  aphorisms.  ^  Rhasts  makes 


oSmwa  eont.  lib.  10.  coat.  5.  MC^Qcdam  ant' 

▼erealis,  paitieulaiip,  quad^m  manifesU,  quedam  in 
ooipore,  qiisdam  in  eofitatione  et  animo,  quedam  A 
■tenia,  quedam  ab  hamoribut,  que  at  vioitm  corpus 
▼arid  diaponit,  Ac.  Diveraa  phantasmata  pro  varietate 
eauae  ezterne,  interne.  nub.  1.  de  riau.  foi.  17. 

Ad  ejua  e«um  alii  tudaot,  alii  ▼omunt,  at^nt*  bibunt, 
aaltant,  alii  rident,  tremont,  dormtunt,  ttc.  "T. 

Bright,  cap.  )a.  n  Nigreaeit  hie  burner  aliqaando 

ivpercaleiactua,  aliqdando  auperfrifefbctua.  Melanel. 
dOaL  MIoterprete  F.  CalTO.  "OcuH  hia 

ezeaTantur,  venti  gignuntur  cireum  preeoidia  et  acidi 
nictat,  aicci  fbrd  ventres,  yertigo,  tinnitus  aoriun, 


Bomai  puailU,  sovinta  tenibilia  et  interrapu.  'Virf. 
iEn.  «i  Aaaidue  eeque  acide  ructatioocs  qo* 

cibum  yirulentum  culentumque  nidorem,  et  n  ail  tale 
in^eatum  ait,  referent  ob  cruditatem.  Ventral  bma 
aridi,  aomnuB  plerumque  parcua  et  intemiplus,  aomaia 
abaurdiaaima,  turbolenta,  corporia  treioor,  eapiii*  r*' 
Tedo,  atrepitus  circa  anrea  et  Tiatonea  ante  oculw,  «i 
venerem  prodigi.  «i  Altomams,  Bmel,  Piao,  M««- 

tattua.  «  Prequeniea  habent  ocolonim  nictatioMai 
aiiqui  taroen  fixia  oeulia  plerumque  aunt.  **  Cent, 

lib.  1.  Tract.  9.  Signa  hujua  morbi  aunt  plarinaa  uitoM, 
aonitua  aurium,  capitis  gravedo,  lingo*  litubat,  oeab 
excavantur,  ftc. 
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ilen.  1.  9i^8. 2.]  Sjfinptoiiu  in  tke  Maid.  tM 

'*head-«che  and  a  binding  heaviness  for  a  principal  token,  much  leaping  of  wind 
about  the  skin,  as  well  as  stntting,  or  tripping  in  speech,  &c.,  hollow  eyes,  gross 
veins,  and  broad  lips."  To  some  too,  if  they  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too 
fiunilkr,  laughing,  grinning,  flecFing,  murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with  strange 
mouths  and  faces,  inarticulate  voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And  although  they  be  com- 
monly lean,  hirsute,  uncheeriul  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to 
behold,  by  reason  of  those  continual  fears,  griefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy, 
restless,  unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories  are  most  part  good, 
they  have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their  hot  and  diy  brains  make 
ibem  they  cannot  sleep,  IngetUes  haberU  et  crebras  vigilias  (Arteus)  mighty  and  often 
watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  month,  a  year  together.  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonil 
ftithiully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard  his  mother  swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven 
months  together:  Trincavelius,  2bm.2.  eons.  16.  speaks  of  one  that  waked  50  days, 
and  Skenkius  hath  examples  of  two  years,  and  all  without  ofience.  In  natimd 
actions  their  appetite  is  greater  than  their  concoction,  muUa  appetunt^  pauca  digemntj 
as  Rhasis  hath  it,  they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest  And  although  they  ^  ^  do  eat 
much,  yet  they  are  lean,  ill-liking,'*  saith  Areteus,  ^  withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
with  costiveness,'*  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is  rare 
and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^Carotides,  which  is  very  strong;  but  that  varies 
according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath  proved  at 
large,.  Spigmatiea  artis  h  4.  c.  13.  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronic  diseases  the  pulse 
is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  superstition  in  it,  as  ^  Grato  notes, 
and  so  many  diflerences  in  Galen,  that  he  dares  say  they  may  not  be  observed,  or 
understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured,  vrina  paueoj  acris^  blliosoj 
(Areteus),  not  much  in  quantity;  but  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all  out  as  uncertain  as 
the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons,  habits,  and  other  occasions 
not  to  be  respected  in  chronic  diseases.  ^^^  Their  melancholy  excrements  in  some 
very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen  plays  his  part,"  and  thence  proceeds  wind, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  short  breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness 
of  heart  and  heartache,  and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dullness  of  spirits.  Their 
excrements  or  stool  hard,  black  to  some  and  little.  F  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen, 
be  misaflected,  as  usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many 
diseases  accompany,  as  incubus,  ^apoplexy,  epilepsy,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings 
and  terrible  dreams,  *'  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing,  bashfulness, 
blushing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  "^  All  their  senses  are  troubled,  they 
think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do  not,  as  shall  be  proved  in 
the  following  discourse. 

SuBSKCT.  IIw — Symptoma  or  Signs  in  the  Mind, 

Fear.]  Arculakus  in  9.  RMsis  ad  Almansor,  cap.  16.  will  have  these  syrnptoms 
to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties,  ^^  for  scarce  is  there 
one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike,^'  ''Laurentius  c.  16.  Some  few  of  greater  note  I 
will  point  at ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and  sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent 
causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  according  to  Hippocrates^  and  Galen's  aphorisms, 
they  are  most  assured  signs,  inseparable  companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy; 
of  present  melancholy  and  habituated,  saith  Montaltus  cop.  11.  and  common  to  them 
all,  as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  Neoterics  hold.  But  as  hounds 
many  times  run  away  with  a  &lse  cry,  never  perceiving  themselves  to  be  at  a  &ult, 
80  do  they.  For  Diodes  of  old,  (whom  Galen  confutes,)  and  amongst  the  juniors, 
"Hercules  de  Saxonid,  with  Lod.  Mercatus  cap.  17.  l.l.de  melon,  takes  just  excep- 
tions, at  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  'tis  not  always  true,  or  so  generally  to  be 


*  In  Pantheon  cap.  de  Melancholia.  *  Alvna  arida 
libit  dejiciena  eibi  canaci«,  nihilnminaa  tamen  ex- 
teaaati  aont.  **  Nic  Piso  Inflatlo  carotidum,  Ac. 

*  Andreas  Dudlih  Rahamo.ep.  lib.  3.  Crat.  epist.  multa 
in  pultibua  fluperstitio,  auiim  etiam  diccre,  tot  dlffe- 
Kntiasqme  describuntur  k  Galeno.  neque  intelligi  A 
^oqnam  tt«e  ofa«ervari  poaae.  «T.  Bright,  cap.  90. 

"Foot.  40.  etat.  annum,  saith  Jaccbinus  in  15.  9.  Rba- 
■1.  Idoo.  MarcoriaJis  consil.  86.  Triocavelius,  Tom.  2. 


cons.  17.  *iGordonitt8,  modd  rident,<fliodd  flent, 

silent,  8cc.  "  Fernelius  consJI.  43.  el  45.    Monla> 

nus  consil.  930.  Galen  de  locis  aflectis,  lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
**  Aphorism  et  lib.  de  Melan.  m  Lib.  3.  cap.  6.  da 

locis  afll'Ct.  timor  et  moDstltia,  si  diutifts  persevereot, 
&c.  ** Tract,  posthumo  de  Melan.  edit.  Venetita 

16*20.  per  Botzetiam  Bibliop.  Mihi  diligenlias  banc  rem 
consideranti,  patet  qaoadam  eaae,  qai  non  laborant 
mcrore  et  timore. 


80  u2 
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S^fa^iami  of  MelmaeMy. 


[Part  l.Seci 


understood,  ^  fear  and  sorrow  are  no  common  sjrmptoms  to  all  melancholy;  upon 
more  serious  consideration,  I  find  some  (saith  be)  that  are  not  so  at  all.    Some  iuM 
are  sad,  and  not  fearful ;  some  fearful  and  not  sad ;  some  neither  fearful  nor  smI*, 
some  both.''    Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as  were  Cassandn, 
Nanto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sybils,  whom  '^Aristotle  confesseth  to  bivB 
been  deeply  melancholy.    Baptista  Porta  seconds  him,  Physiog,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  Ukj 
were  cUra  bile  perciH:  daemoniacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  language!, 
are  of  this  rank :  some  poets,  such  as  laugh  always,  and  think  themselves  king% 
cardinals,  &c.,  sanguine  they  are,  pleasanUy  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue. 
^  Baptista  Portia  confines  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold ;  but  lovers,  sybils, 
enthusiasts,  he  wholly  excludes.    So  that  I  think  I  may  truly  conclude,  they  are  not 
always  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so :  and  that "  without  a  cause,  timent  de  mk 
imendiSf  (Gordonius,)  quaque  mamenti  turn  svnty  ^although  not  all  alike  (saith  Alto- 
mams),  "  yet  all  likely  fear,  '^  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  fear,"  Areteus. 
^1  (( Many  fear  death,  and  yet  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away  themselves,"  Galen, 
lib.'S,  de  loc.  affec,  cap.  7.    Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads: 
some  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be.    "^They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of  coin 
sciences,  distrusting  God's  mercies,  think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell,  the  devil  will 
have  them,  and  make  great  lamentation,"  Jason  Pratensis.    Fear  of  devils,  death, 
that  they  shall  be  so  sick,  of  some  such  or  such  disease,  ready  to  tremble  at  every 
object,  they  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some  of  their  dear  friends  or  nev 
allies  are  certainly  dead ;  imminent  danger,  loss,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  Sic.; 
that  they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  sufier  no  man  to  come  near  them :  that 
they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers ;  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their 
heaids  will  fall  off  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.    "  Moo- 
tanus  consiL  23,  speaks  of  one  ^  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear  be 
should  swopn  or  die."    A  second  ^  ^  fears  every  man  he  meets  will  rob  him,  quanel 
with  him,  or  kill  him."    A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone,  for  fear  he  should 
meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as  witches,  and  every  black  dog 
or  cat  he  sees  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil,  every  person  comes  near  him  is  malifi- 
ciated,  every  creature,  all  intend  to  hurt  him,  seek  his  ruin ;  another  dares  not  go 
over  a  bridge,  come  near  a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  he  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams 
are,  for  fear  he  be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.    If  he  be  in  a 
silent  auditory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud  at  unavrares,  some- 
thing indecent,  unfit  to  be  said.     If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he  is  afraid  of 
being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  biscuit,  aquavits,  or  some  strong  waten 
about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick ;  or  if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of 
a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well  get  out,  though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so 
misafiected.    He  wUl  freely  promise,  undertake  any  business  beforehand,  but  when 
it  comes  to  be  performed,  he  dare  not  adventure,  but  fears  an  infinite  number  of 
dangers,  disasters,  &c.    Some  are  ^^^ afraid  to  be  burned,  or  that  the  ''ground  will 
sink  under  them,  or  "  swallow  them  quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  ques- 
tion for  some  &ct  they  never  did  (Rhasis  coni,)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be  exe- 
cuted."   The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them,  and  they  fear  as  much  and  are 
equally  tormented  in  mind,  "^  ^  as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder,  and  are  pensive 
without  a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put  to  death."    Plater,  cap,  3. 
de  mentis  dUenaU    They  are  afraid  of  some  loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose 
their  lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have,  but  why  they  know  not    Trincavelius,  cansiL 
13.  lib.  1.  had  a  patient  that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  beini^ 
hanged,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed 
a  man.    Plater,  observat,  lib,  1.  halh  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to  be 
executed  without  a  cause.     If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbery,  theft,  or  any 


M  Prob.  lib.  3.  ^^  Pbysiof  lib.  1.  c  &  auibut  roulu 
fri^da  bilit  atra,  Btotidi  m  timidi,  at  qui  calidi,  inge- 
nioti,  aina«it.  diviiioai,  spiritu  iottigaii.  Jfcc  m  qiu- 
net  exereent  metu*  et  tristitia,  et  nine  caasa.  **Oin* 
net  timent  licet  non  oronibui  idem  timendi  modui 
iEtiuB  TeUah.  lib.  S.  wet.  e.  0.  *  Ingenll  parore 

trepidant.  **  Malti  mortem  timent,  et  tamen  aibi 

ipaia  mortem   conaciecuot,  alii  coli  ruinam  timent. 
«  AiBi(it  eoi  plena  icrupulia  cooacientia,  diriDC  miae* 


rieordic  diffidentea«  Oico  ae  deatinant  Aada  lanwatn. 

tione  deplorantea.  *  Non  ausua  egredi  domo  nc 

deficeret.  MMulti  dmnonea  timent,  latronca,  ibm- 

diaa,  Avieenua.     m  Alii  comburi,  alit  de  Rege,  Rbaata. 
M  Ne  terra  abaorbeantur.  Forentus.  «?  Ke  tem 

dehiflcat.  Gordon.  "  Alii  timore  mortis  timentar 

et  mala  gratia  principum  putaut  ae  aliquid 
el  ad  aupplicium  requiri. 


Men.  1.  Sobs.  2.] 


8ffmpiam8  in  the  Mnd, 


audi  ofience  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  suspected,  and  many  tunes 
betiay  themselves  without  a  cause.  Lewis  XI.,  the  French  king,  suspected  every 
man  a  traitor  that  came  about  him,  dunt  trust  no  officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omnium^ 
aiii  quorundam  (Fracatorius  lib.  2.  de  ItUellecL)  ^'^  some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain 
men,  and  cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home.'' 
Some  suspect  ^treason  still,  others  ^^  are  afraid  of  their ^'  dearest  and  nearest  friends." 
{Mehmelius  e  Gahno^  Rufo^  j£tto,)  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the  dark  for  fear  of 
hobgoblins  and  devils :  he  suspects  everything  he  hears  or  sees  to  be  a  devil,  or 
encbrnted,  and  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and  visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he 
certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black  men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &C.,  ''^Omnes  se  ter» 
rent  aune^  sonus  exeitai  omnis.  Another  through  bashfulness,  suspicion,  and  timo- 
rousness  will  not  be  seen  abroad,  ''^  loves  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot  endure  the 
light,''  or  to  sit  in  lightsome  places,  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see  nor 
be  seen  by  his  goodwill,  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  Insania  et  ^Melancholia.  He  dare  not 
come  in  company  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  overshoot  himself  in 
gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinks  every  man  observes  him,  aims  at  him, 
derides  him,  owes  him  malice.  Most  part  ^^  they  are  afraid  they  are  bewitched, 
possessed,  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies,  and  sometimes  they  suspect  their  nearest 
friends :  he  thinks  something  speaks  or  talks  within  him,  and  he  belcheth  of  the 
poison."  CSuristophems  sL  Vega,  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no 
persuasion  or  physic  he  could  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have 
every  fearfnl  disease  they  see  othen  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore 
hear  or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  itself,  lest  by  applying  to 
themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  increase  it  If 
they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  a  man  shaking  with  the 
palsy,  or  giddy-headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a  dangerous  place,  &c.,  for  many  days 
after  it*  runs  in  their  minds,  they  are  afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  dsin- 
ger,  as  Perk.  e.  12.  sc.  12.  well  observes  in  his  Gases  of  Consc.  and  many  times  by 
violence  of  imagination  they  produce  it.  They  cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible 
object,  as  a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical 
relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear,  Hecatas  somniare  etbi  videniur  (Lucian)  they 
dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds  a  long  time  after :  they 
apply  (as  I  have  said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to  themselves ;  as  ^  Felix  Plater  notes 
of  some  young  physicians,  that  study  to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will 
be  sick,  and  appropriate  all  symptoms  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  per- 
sons. And  therefore  {quod  iterum  numeoj  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori^  malo  decern, 
potius  verboj  decies  repetUa  licet  abundare^  quam  unum  desiderari)  I  would  advise 
him  that  is  actually  melancholy  not  to  read  ^is  tract  of  Symptoms,  lest  he  disquiet 
or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  tlian  he  was  before.  Gene- 
rally of  them  all  take  this,  de  inanibus  semper  conqueruntur  et  timent^  saith  Aretius; 
they  complain  of  toys,  and  fear  ^  without  a  cause,  and  still  think  their  melancholy 
to  be  most  grievous,  none  so  bad  as  they  are,  though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet 
never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled,  or  in  this  sort  As  really  tormented  and  per- 
plexed, in  as  great  an  agony  for  toys  and  trifles  ^such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh 
at  themselvesj  as  if  they,  were  most  material  ana  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to 
be  feared,  ana  will  not  be  satisfied.  Pacify  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled 
with  some  other  fear ;  always  afraid  of  something  which  they  foolishly  imagine  or 
conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never  can  be,  never  likely 
will  be ;  troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion,  unquiet,  still  complaining, 
grieving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discontent,  and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as 
melancholy  continues.  Or  if  their  minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they 
free  from  foreign  fears,  outward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  sus- 
pect some  part  or  other  to  be  amiss,  now  their  head  aches,  heart,  stomach,  spleen, 


*  Alius  domertkofl  timet,  tliiu  omnea.  ^tiui.  ^  Alii 
Ument  iosidiai.  Aurel.  lib.  1.  de  morb.  Chron.  eap.  6. 
'^  llle  ctaariemmos,  faic  omoei  hominee  citra  discrimen 
tinet.  n  Vircil.        n  Hie  in  Ittcem  prodire  timet, 

tnctemeque  qucnt,  contra,  ille  ealiginoi a  ragit.  ^  Qui. 
dam  larTaa,  et  malos  ipiritua  ab  inimicis  yeneficiiu  «t 
iBcaautioaibaa  tibi  putaot  objepiari,  Hippocrataa,  po- 


tionem  m  Teneflcam  Mimpeine  iratat,  et  de  hae  ructara 
■ibi  crebrd  videtur.  Idem  Montaltue  cap.  91.  iBtiailib. 
S.  et  alii.  Trallianiu  1. 1.  eap.  16.  »Obeenral.  1. 1. 

duando  iie  nil  nocet,  oiei  quod  malieribut  melanelio* 
licit.  n— timeo  tamen  metuaque  cauam  iMKiaii 

cauaa  eat  metua.    Beinataa  Auatritoo. 


Sym^pimM  of  MthmeM§, 


[PtoLL  Sectii 


&c  18  misaflected,  they  shall  snrelj  have  this  or  that  disease ;  still  tiovbled  in  body, 
mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  comipt  fimtasy,  some  aocidenlal  distemper,  coati- 
nually  molested.  Tet  for  all  this,  as  ^  Jacchinns  notes,  ^  in  all  other  things  they  are 
wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  nnheseeming  their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this 
foolish,  ridicnlons,  and  childish  feiur  excepted ;  which  so  much,  so  conttnualiy  tof« 
tures  and  crucifies  their  souls,  like  a  barking  dog  that  always  bawls,  but  seldom  bito, 
this  fear  ever  molesteth,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avcHded." 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  indindual  as  Saint 
Cosmus  and  Damian,  fidus  Achates^  as  all  writers  witness,  a  common  symptom,  a 
continual,  and  still  without  any  evident  cause, "  marent  omties,  et  n  roges  eas  reddtn 
eausam^  turn  possunt:  grieving  still,  but  why  they  cannot  tell :  jQigelastij  nuuU^  cogif 
tahundi,  they  look  as  tf  they  had  newly  come  f<Hth  of  Trophonius'  den.  And  though 
they  laugh  many  times,  and  seem  to  be  extramrdinaiy  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits), 
yet  extreme  lumpish  again  in  an  instant,  dull  and  heavy,  temel  et  sistiil,  meny  ana 
mdj  but  most  part  sad :  "iSi  fua  placent,  abeimt;  inwdea  ienacmt  Juarent:  sonow 
sticks  by  them  still  continually,  gnawing  as  the  vulture  did  "  Titius'  bowels,  and 
they  cannot  avoid  it  No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  after  terrible  and  trouble- 
some dreams  their  heavy  hearts  begin  to  s^h :  th^are  still  fretting,  chafing,  sigfaiqg, 
grieving,  complaining,  finding  fiiults,  repining,  grudging,  weefmig,  JBeauiantwiorum' 
not,  vexing  themselves, "  disquieted  in  mind,  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discoor 
tent,  either  for  their  own,  other  men's  or  public  aflairs,  such  as  concern  them  not; 
thii^  past,  present,  or  to  conic,  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injary, 
abuses,  &c.  troubles  them  now  being  idle  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  they  an 
afflicted  otherwise  for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  will  certainly 
eome,  as  they  suspect  and  mistrust  Lugubris  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  insomuch  (hat 
Areteus  well  calls  it  angoren  animi^  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  a^fooy. 
They  can  hardly  be  pleased,  or  eased,  though  in  other  men's  opinion  most  ha[»py, 

go,  tarry,  run,  ride, " pott  equUem  tedet  aira  cwra:  they  cannot  avoid  this  fenl 

plague,  let  them  come  in  what  company  they  will,  '^hartt  Uteri  lethaUs  arundoj  aa 
to  a  deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go,  rest  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  giief 
remains :  irresolution,  inccmstancy,  vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousy, 
suspicion,  See,  continues,  and  they  cannot  be  relieved.  So  ^  he  complained  ia  the 
poet, 

Video  alkN  feilinare,  toetot  ■temcfe* 


^DomiuB  fevortor  dhmIu,  aiqae  aaiao  Art 
Ferturteto,  atque  inceito  pn  cfritudine, 
Aarido,  aecarrunt  ■enri :  saoeoB  detnilrant. 


Ccsnam  apparare.  pro  ae  quisque  aednlo 
PaeieteDt,  quo  ilUuB  mUii  looireat  imaeflan* 


^  He  came  home  sorrowful,  and  troubled  in  his  mind,  his  servants  did  all  they  pos- 
sibly could  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  ofi^  his  socks,  another  made  ready  bis  bed,  a 
third  his  supper,  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his  grief,  and  exhilarate  his 
person,  he  was  profoundly  melancholy,  he  had  lost  Eis  son,  illud  angehat^  that  was 
his  Cordolium,  his  pain,  his  agony  which  could  not  be  removed.'* 

Tadivm  vtto.]  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lireSf 
and  feral  thoughts  to  ofler  violence  to  their  own  persons  come  into  their  minds, 
todtftm  vU(B  is  a  common  symptom,  tarda  fluurit^  ingrataque  tempora^  they  are  soon 
tired  with  all  things ;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be  gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise^ 
now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now  pleased,  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like,  by  and 
by  dislike  all,  weary  of  all,  sequitur  nunc  vivendi^  nunc  morieridi  cupido^  saith  Aure- 
lumus,  lib.  1.  cap.  6,  but  most  part  ^vUam  damnantf  discontent,  disquieted,  perplexed 
upon  every  light,  or  no  occasion,  object :  often  tempted,  I  say,  to  make  away  them- 
selves: "Fitjere  noluni^  mori  nesciunt:  they  cannot  die,  they  will  not  live:  they 
complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most  miserable  life,  never  was  any 
man  so  bad,  or  so  before,  every  poor  man  they  see  is  most  fortunate  in  respect  ojf 
them,  every  beggar  that  comes  to  the  door  is  happier  than  they  are,  they  could  be 
contented  to  change  lives  with  them,  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted 
firom  their  ordinary  company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked :  grief,  fear,  agony, 
discontent,  wearisomeness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such  passion  forcibly  seizetb 


vvCap.  15.  in  9.  Rlwais,  in  orahia  vidA,  pnetor  rationem 
■nnper  sliqaid  tlnent,  in  esteris  tamen  optimd  ae 
nrant,  neqae  aliqoid  prslor  difniutooa  eoramiUdBt. 
^Altomvuacap.  7.  Areteua,  thato,  niiit.        »Mant. 


Efi.  1.  MOvid.  Met  4.  n  Inquiea  aaiMi. 

« Hor.  L  a  Od.  1.   "  Daric  nn  ridea   tehiiid  HmT 
•  Vlil.       ai  Ifened.  HMiitont.  AcL  1.  tc  1.      o^Uto- 


Hem.  I.  Snbs.  2.] 


8ymipUm»  in  ihe  JHmd. 


on  them.  Yet  by  and  hy  when  they  come  in  CQmpany  again,  whieh  they  like^  or 
be  pleased,  mam  sentenHam  rursus  damnant^  et  vU(b  soUUio  deleetantur^  as  Oclaviiui 
Hoiatianas  observes,  lib.  2.  cap,  5,  they  cond^nn  their  former  mislike,  and  are  well 
pleased  to  Hre.  And  so  they  cefhtinue,  till  with  some  fresh  discontent  they  faa 
molested  again,  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  weary  of  all,  they  will  die, 
and  show  rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a  desire.  Qandius  the  emperor,  as  "  Sueton 
describes  him,  had  a  spice  of  this  disease,  for  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain 
of  his  stomach,  he  had  a  conceit  to  make  away  himself.  Julius  Gssar  Claudmus, 
eonsil.  84.  had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that  through  "  fear  and  sorrow, 
with  which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  deadi  erery 
moment,  and  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Mercurialis  another,  and  another  that  was 
ofWn  minded  to  despatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspicion^  Jealousy,]  Suspicion,  and  jealousy,  are  general  symptoms:  they  are 
commonly  distrustful, apt  to  mistake,  and  amplify, /aci£^  iraseibihs^  "testy,  pettish, 
peevish,  and  ready  to  snarl  upon  every  ^  small  occasion,  (Mm  amicissimisy  and  with* 
out  a  cause,  datum  vel  mm  datum^  it  will  be  seandalum  aceepium.  If  they  speak  in 
jest,  he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  with, 
called  to  counsel,  &c.,  or  that  any  respect,  small  compliment,  or  ceremony  be  omitted, 
they  think  themselves  neglected,  and  contemned ;  for  a  time  that  tortures  them.  If 
two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in  general,  he  thinks  pre- 
sently they  mean  him,  applies  all  to  himself,  de  se  piUat  omnia  diet  Or  if  they  talk 
with  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word  diey  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the 
worst;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look  steadily  on  him,  speak  to  him  almost, 
laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,  or  hem,  dr  point,  cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  some- 
times, &c.  *'  He  thinks  they  laugh  or  point  at  bun,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  cir- 
cumvent him,  contemn  him ;  every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for 
fear  and  anger,  lest  somebody  should  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it,  and  long 
after  this  &lse  conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  consiL  32.  gives  instance 
in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  Irtuundiar  Adria^  so  waspish  and  suspicious,  tarn 
facile  irattts^  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Ineonslancy.]  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless,  unapt 
to  resolve  of  any  business,  they  will  and  vrill  not,  persuaded  to  and  fro  upon  every 
soiall  occasion,  or  word  spoken :  and  yet  if  once  diey  be  resolved,  obstinate,  hard 
to  be  reconciled.  If  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste,  once  settled,  though  to  the  better 
by  odds,  by  no  counsel,  or  persuasion,  to  be  removed.  Tet  in  most  things  warering, 
irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate,  through  fear, /acitm^  et  moxfacti  pctmtetU  (Areteus) 
osoariy  et  paulo  post  prodigL  Novf  prodigal,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  ana  by-«nd« 
by  repent  them  of  that  which  they  have  done,  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands,  soon 
weary,  and  stQl  seeking  change,  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may  not  abide 
to  tany  in  one  place  long. 

***  Soms  rns  ODtani,  abtentein  raitlcof  ttrlwm 
Tollit  ad  sttrA** 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business. 

MM  £t  Bimilif  reffQm  paeiii,  pappare  minntum 
Powit,  at  iratiit  mamna  lallara  laeuiat,** 

efboons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased,  as  a  man  that's  bitten  with  fleas,  or  that  can- 
not sleep  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and  vary,  they 
bave  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two,  walk  a  mile,  sit 
ta  hour,  kc,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant;  animated  to  undertake,  and  upon  a 
void  spoken  again  discouraged. 

Passianaie.']  Extreme  passionate,  Qidcqtdd  volunt  valde  vohmt;  and  what  they 
desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek;  anxious  ever,  and  very  solicitous,  distrustful. 


'Cap.  3L  duo  ■tomaehi  dolore  oorreptnm  n,  etiam 
deeouelnaiida  morta  eofitaMe  dixit.  •  Lsfat  et 

ftr  trifCatar,  lolitiidiaaai  amat,  oHntain  tiU  pcaea- 
vliaai  pvoprtaai  odio  iMbet.  MFttile  ia  iram 

Aiat.  *lra  ■toa  caaaa,  iwlacito  im. 

jvacL  ai^for.  valodtaa  im  rignnin.  Avi* 
kL3.  raa*l«TVacl.4.cap.]&  Aofor  riaa  caoM. 


*8atpicio,  diflldantia,  qrmploiData,  Crato  Ep.  Jaiio 
Alexandrino  ei>M.  185  Sooltaii.         »  Hor.  ** At  "^ 


wiflhiiif  for  tbe  flelds.  In  iba  eoaatry,  aztolliag  tba  eitj 
loUMiUea.**  «  Pan.  Bat.  2.   ** And  like  tJia  ahU- 

drea  of  nobiUtj,  raqoire  to  eat  papi  and,  angry  at  tbe 
nana,  nfcea  liar  to  ring  lallalqr.** 


^in^ptofM  oj  Melancholy > 


[Parti.  Sec). 


md  timorons,  envious,  malicioiu,  profiise  one  while,  spmag  anothec,  but  most  put 
coretous,  mutfenng,  repining,  discontent,  and  still  complaining,  grudging,  peeTuh, 
injuriarwn  ienaces^  prone  to  revenge,  soon  troubled,  and  most  violent  in  all  tfaeii 
imaginations,  not  sj&ble  in  speech,  or  apt  to  vulgar  compliment,  but  surly,  dull,  sad, 
austere ;  cogUahundi  still,  very  intent,  and  as  ** Albertus  Durer  paints  melancholy, 
like  a  sad  woman  leaning  on  her  arm  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c^  held 
therefore  by  some  proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half-mad,  as  the  Abderites  esteemed  of 
Democritus :  and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and 
witty :  for  I  am  of  that  ^  nobleman's  mind,  ^  Melancholy  advanceth  men^s  conceits. 
more  than  any  humour  whatsoever,"  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgment  in  some  things,  although  in  others 
nan  recte  judicant  in^ute^,  saith  Fracastorius,  lih,  2.  de  InUU.  And  as  Arculauos, 
c.  16.  in  9.  RftasU^  tenns  it.  Judicium  phrumque  pervertum^  corrupii^  cumjudicaat 
honesta  inkonestOy  et  amicUiam  habent  pro  inindcitia :  they  count  honesty  dishonesty, 
friends  as  enemies,  they  will  abuse  their  best  friends,  and  dare  not  ofiend  their  ene- 
mies. Cowards  most  part  et  ad  inferendam  injuriam  timidissimiy  saith  Cardan,  lib,  8. 
cap.  4.  de  rerum  varictate :  loth  to  offend,  and  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  them- 
selves in  word  or  deed :  or  any  small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten. 
they  are  miserably  tormented,  and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences 
to  themselves,  ex  musca  elephanLem^  if  once  they  conceit  it :  overjoyed  with  every 
good  rumor,  tale,  or  prosperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves  :  with  erery 
small  cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond 
measure,  in  great  axony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  undone; 
fearful,  suspicious  of  all.  Yet  again,  many  of  them  desperate  hairbrains,  rash,  care- 
less, fit  to  be  assassins,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow,  according  to  ^  Uerctiles 
dc  8€ucomdj  ^  Most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk  alone  in  the  night,  through 
deserts  and  dangerous  places,  fearing  none." 

Jhnarous,]  ^  They  are  prone  to  love,"  and  ''easy  to  be  taken ;  Propensi  ad  amorem 
et  exeandesceniiam  {MontaUus  cap,  21.)  quickly  enamoured,  and  dote  upon  all,  love 
one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her,  Et  hancj  et  hanc,  et  Ulam^  tt 
omncBy  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last  commonly  they  love  best  Yet  some 
again  Anterates^  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same 
melancholy  ^  duke  of  Muscovy,  that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of 
them ;  and  that  "Anchorite,  that  fell  into  a  cold  palsy,  when  a  woman  was  brought 
before  him. 

£btmorous.]  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely  laughing. 
extraordinarily  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause,  (which  is  familiar 
with  many  gentlewomen,)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad,  almost  distracted,  tnulia 
absurdafaigunt^  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  '*"Frambesarius),  they  feign  many  absurdi- 
ties, vain,  void  of  reason :  one  supposeth  himself  to  be  a  dog,  cock,  b^,  horse, 
glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf,  as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke, 
prince,  &c.  And  if  he  be  told  he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick, 
or  inclined  to  such  or  such  a  disease,  he  believes  it  eAsoons,  and  peradventure  by 
force  of  imagination  will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  &xed  in 
their  conceits,  others  vary  upon  every  object,  heard  or  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage 
play,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  after ;  if  Uiey  hear  music,  or  see  dancing,  they  have 
nought  but  bag-pipes  in  their  brain :  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are  all  for  arms.  'If 
abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after ;  if  crossed,  that  cross,  &c.  Restless  in 
their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating,  VehU  cBgri  samnia^  vanajingn- 
tur  species;  more  like  dreams,  than  men  awake,  they  fain  a  company  of  antic,  fanttf- 
tical  conceits,  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be  efiected;  and 
sometimes  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such  phantasms 
or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and  follow  them,  h^ 
fine,  eogitatumes  sommantihus  gimiles^  id  tdgilant^  quod  aUi  sommant  cogUahundi^ 
still,  saith  Avicenna,  they  wake,  as  others  dream,  and  such  for  the  most  part  are  their 


M  In  bis  Dotefa  work  pietore.  »  Howard  ctp.  7. 

dHftr.  oTricL  de  mel.  cap.  S.  Noetn  amtalaiit  per 
f^Tu,  et  loGft  peiieuloea,  neminen  timeiit.  *  Pteile 
•BftBt.  Aliom.  MBodine.  «•  lo.  Mi^Jor  vitie 

patfBB  fill*  908.  Pwilat  AbbM  Ersniu  UnU  wUtadiae, 


,  vt  nee  wnew.  nee  valtam  Bniliene  tm 
MOcwiiilt.  Uk  1. 17.  OoutL      iGeainUr 


ponft,fte. 

M  tkey  art  pleaaed  or 

eofitations 


mare 
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iHMgiintions  and  conomtS)  'afamiid,  vatn,  foolish  toys,  yet  they  are '  most  curious  and 
solicitous,  continual,  et  sttpra  modum^  Rkasis  cont.  lUf.  1.  cop.  9.  preaneditaniur  de 
aliqua  re.  As  serions  in  a  toy,  as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great 
moment,  importance,  and  still,  still,  still  thinking  of  it :  saviurU  in  se,  macerating  them* 
selves.  Though  they  do  talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and  to 
yoor  thinking  very  intent  and  busy,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind,  that  fear,  that 
suspicion,  that  abuse,  that  jealousy,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle 
in  the  air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsy,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what- 
soever it  is.  AVe  interrogant  (saith  *  Fracastorius)  nee  interrogans  recti  respondent. 
They  do  not  much  heed  what  you  say,  their  mind  is  on  another  matter ;  ask  what 
you  will,  they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they  are  about,  but  forget 
themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  otherwise  say  or  do,  whither  they 
are  going,  distracted  with  their  own  melancholy  thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a 
sudden,  another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns,  calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with 
his  hand  as  he  walks,  &c.  Tis  proper  to  all  melancholy  men,  saith  ^Mercurialis, 
con.  11.  ^What  conceit  they  hare  once  entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and 
continually  about  it."  Inoitas  oecurrit^  do  what  they  may  they  cannot  be  rid  of 
it,  against  their  wills  they  must  think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over,  Perpetuo  moles' 
tantur  nee  oblioisci  posmnt^  they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out 
of  company;  at  meat,  at  exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  ^non  desinunt  ea,  qtus 
minime  volunt^  cogitare^  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  cannot  forget  it,  they  may 
not  rest  or  sleep  for  it,  but  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sysipki  saxum  volvunt  siM 
t^m,  as  ^Brunner  observes,  Perpetua  ealamtas  et  ndserahile  flagellum. 

Baskfulness.'\  'Crato,  'Laurentius,  and  Femelius,  put  bashfulness  for  an  ordinary 
symptom,  sahrustieus  pudoTj  or  vitiosus  pudor^  is  a  thing  which  much  haunts  and  tor- 
ments than.  If  they  have  been  misused,  derided,  disgraced,  chidden,  &c.,  or  by  any 
perturbation  of  mind,  misailected,  it  so  &r  troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped 
many  times,  and  so  disheartened,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange 
companies  especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  afiairs,  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bash- 
ful, they  can  look  no  man  in  the  face ;  some  are  more  disquieted  in  this  kind,  some 
less,  longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c.,  though  some  on  the  other  side  (according 
to  ^  Fracastorius)  be  inoerecundi  et  pertinaces^  impudent  and  peevish.  But  most  part 
they  are  very  shame&ced,  and  that  makes  them  with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urs- 
wick,  and  many  such,  to  refuse  honours,  ofiSces,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  M 
into  their  mouths,  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves  as  others  can,  timar  hos^ 
pudor  impedit  illos^  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their  proceedings,  they  are 
contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any  ofiice,  and  therefore 
never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause  they  seldom  visit  their  friends,  except  some  fami- 
Hars:  pauciloqui^  of  few  words,  and  oftentimes  wholly  silent  "  Frambeserius,  a 
Frenchman,  had  two  such  patients,  omnino  tacilumos,  their  friends  could  not  get  them 
to  speak :  Rodericus  d  Fonesca  consult,  torn.  2.  85.  consil.  gives  instance  in  a  young 
man,  of  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  -was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  soli- 
tary, that  would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 
SolitariTiess.]  Most  part  they  are,  as  Plater  notes,  desides^  tacitumi^  agre  impulsi, 
nee  rtisi  coacti  procedunt^  Sfc.  they  will  scarce  be  compelled  to  do  that  which  concerns 
them,  though  it  be  for  their  good,  so  diffident,  so  dull,  of  small  or  no  compliment, 
unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with,  especially  of  strangers ;  they  had  rather  write 
their  minds  than  speak,  and  above  all  ^ings  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptaiem^  an  ob 
timorem  soli  sunt?  Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one  asks)  or  pain  ?  for  both; 
yet  I  rather  thidk  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 


"Hpnce  *ti8  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light. 
And  flnit  themaelvea  in  priion  daric  ttom  algbt.** 


*  '*  Bine  melaunt  eapiantqne,  dolcnt  fuglantque,  nee 
aaran 
Baaptdniit,  clauai  teaebria,  et  eumn  obco.** 

As  Bdlerophon  in  ^*  Homer, 

**  Qui  Biwr  in  sflvis  raoucna  erratet  opada.  |        **  That  wandered  in  the  woods  tad  all  alone. 


Ipae  Mum  cor  edens,  bominum  veatigia  viuns.**       |  Fbraaking  men's  aociety,  making  great  moan.** 


lOmnea  exeerccnt  vana  intenaw|Qe  animi  oogita- 
(N.  Piao  Brad)  et  aaslduB.       sCurioai  de  rebaa 
Aretcua.  «JLib.9.  de  Inlell.  •Hoc 


mdaaeholieia  omoibna  proprium,  ut  quae  aemel  imagl* 
■atiiwif  valdS  redperint,  son  ndle  rcjidant,  aed  iw 


etiam  yet  i  n vitf a  aemner  oceurrant.  •  Tnllina  de 

aen.  '  Consil.  med.  pro  Hypocbondfiaco.  •  Con* 
ail.  43.  "Cap.  5.  MLib.  S.  de  Intell.  >iQ»n. 
aaIt.».etld.Ub.  1.       »Virg.iBn.6.  '  »Iliad.a 
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They  delight  in  fioods  and  waten,  desert  places,  to  mSk  alone  in  orelianiB,  gaida% 
priTate  widks,  back  lanes,  arerse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  or  Timoa 
fliisanthropus,  ^  they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even  their  nearest  acquaintaiieei 
«nd  most  fiuniliar  friends,  for  they  have  a  conceit  (I  say)  every  man  observes  them, 
will  deride*,  laugh  to  scorn,  or  misuse  them,  confining  themselves  therefore  wfaoflj 
to  theur  private  houses  or  chambers,  yu^iwi^  lumxnes  sine  eauta  (saith  Rhasis)  ei  eik 
hahent^  eont.  /.  1 .  c  9.  they  will  diet  themselves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was  one  of 
the  chiefest  reasons  why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus  to  be  meba* 
choly  and  mad,  because  that,  as  Hippocretes  related  in  his  Epistle  to  Philopoemena, 
*'^^  he  forsook  the  city,  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  trees,  upon  a  green  bank  by  a 
brook  side,  or  confluence  of  waters  all  day  long,  and  all  night."  Qua  quidem  (saith 
he)  phaimum  atra  bile  vexatis  et  melemcholicis  evemuni,  deatriafrequcntamLf  Aumt- 
numque  congressum  avtrsantur;  ''which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men. 
The  Egyptians  therefore  in  their  hierogl3rphics  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a 
hare  sitting  in  her  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature,  Pierius  Bii^ 
roglyph.  L  12.  But  this,  and  all  precedent  symptoms,  are  more  or  less  apparent,  as 
the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  pereeived  in  some,  or  not  all,  most  mani- 
fest in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  othen;  to  be  derided  in  cme,  pitied  or 
admired  in  smother ;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a  second  continuaie :  and  howsoever  these 
symptoms  be  common  and  incident  to  all  penons,  yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable, 
frequent,  furious  and  violent  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  then  k 
nothing  so  vain,  absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  so  monatroos 
a  chimera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  '^such  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not  attempt, 
which  they  will  not  really  fear,  feign,  suspect  and  imagine  unto  themselves:  and  that 
which  "  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  a  jest  of  a  silly  country  fellow,  that  killed  his  ass  for  drink- 
ing up  the  moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  redderetj  you  may  truly  say  of  them  in  eameBt; 
they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contrarieties,  and  contradictions,  and  that  in  in- 
finite varieties.  Melaneholici plane  incrediMUa  sihi  perauadeni^  ut  vix  omnilnu  saadiM 
duo  reperti  sitU^  qui  idem  imaginati  sirU  {Erastus  de  Xamtts),  scarce  two  of  two 
thousand  that  concur  in  the  same  symptoms.  The  tower  of  Babel  never  yidded 
such  confusion  of  tongues,  as  the  chaos  of  melancholy  doth  variety  of  symptoms. 
There  is  in  all  melancholy  nmilitudo  dissimiUsj  like  men's  faces,  a  disagreeing  like- 
ness still ;  and  as  in  a  river  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  in  the  same 
numerical  water ;  as  the  same  instrument  afibrds  sevml  lessons,  so  the  same  disease 
yields  diveraity  of  symptoms.  Which  howsoever  they  be  diverse,  intricate,  and  hard 
to  be  confined,  1  will  adventure  yet  in  such  a  vast  confusion  and  generality  to  bring 
them  into  some  order;  and  so  descend  to  particulars. 

SuBSBCT.  III^ — Particular  Sympioma  from  the  infiuence  of  Siars^  porta  cfiha  Bod^ 

and  Mumoura, 

SokB  men  have  peculiar  symptoms,  according  to  their  temperament  and  crisis, 
which  they  had  from  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  vanety  of  wits  and  dis- 
positions, as  Anthony  Zara  contends,  d^no/.  ingen,  aed,  1.  memh.  11, 12, 13,  14.ji/»- 
rimum  irritant  infiuentia  caleatesj  unde  cientur  animi  agriJtudinea  et  morbi  corpanoL 
^  One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the  body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  influences, 
""as  1  have  already  proved  out  of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others 
as  they  are  principal  significaton  of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  inadiated,  or  lords 
of  the  geniture,  &c.  rtolomeus  in  his  centiloquy,  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the 
author  of  that  tract,  attributes  all  these  symptoms,  which  are  in  melancholy  men, 
to  celestial  influences:  which  opinion  Jnerctirta/i^  de  affect,  lib.  cap.  10.  rejects; 
but,  as  I  say, "  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  othen  stiffly  defend  That  some  are  soUtaiy, 
dull,  heavy,  churlish;  some  again  blithe,  buxom,  light,  and  merry,  they  ascribe 
wholly  to  the  stare.    As  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his  nativity,  and  cause  melan- 


MSi  maluin  czaaperaotnr,  hominM  odio  habent  et 
■oliUria  petunt.  »  Oenioeritiu  ■olel  noetes  et  diee 

•pud  ee  degere,  plerumqae  eutem  io  epeluocifl,  sub 
ftOMioli  arborain  umbrit  vel  in  teaehris,  et  moUiboa 
berbia,  vel  ad  aqaaram  erabra  et  quieta  fluenta,  iu. 
•^Oaodel  tenebna,  aliturqua  dolor.    Ft.  Iiii.  VifilaYi 


et  Ibctiie  nim  Yelut  Bjctieorax  io  domidlio, 
tarius  in  templo.       "  Bt  qoB  vii  audet  fkbvia, 
parit.  >•  In  cap.  18. 1. 10.  de  civ.  del,  ~ 

Atino  epotam  videnoi  *"  Vd.  1. 4.  c.  &        « 

S.  Memb.  1.  Bnbo.  4.         >Dereb.aBleat.libw  la. 
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chdy  in  his  tanperatnre,  then  "he  shall  be  very  austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of 
colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of  cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and 
fearful,  always  silent,  solitary,  still  delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards,  gar- 
dens, rivers,  ponds,  pools,  dark  walks  and  close :  Cogitationes  sunt  velU  adificare^ 
velle  arbores  plantare,  agras  colere^  S^c,  To  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving 
and  musing  of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious,  still 
meditating  of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that  they  are  princes, 
potentates,  and  how  tliey  would  carry  themselves,  &c.  If  Mars,  they  are  all  for  wars, 
brave  combats,  monomachies,  testy,  choleric,  harebrain,  rash,  furious,  and  violent  in 
their  actions.  They  will  feign  themselves  victors,  commanders,  are  passionate  and 
satirical  in  their  speeches,  great  braggers,  ruddy  of  colour.  And  though  they  be 
poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet  like  Telephus  and  Peleus  in  the  "  poet,  Ampullas 
jactant  et  nesqwpedalia  verba^  ^forget  their  swelling  and  gigantic  words,''  tlieir 
mouths  are  full  of  myriads,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues'  end.  If  the  sun,  they  will 
be  lords,  emperors,  in  conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give  offices,  honours,  he.  If 
V^enus,  Uiey  are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and  most  apt  to  love,  amorously 
given,  they  seem  to  hear  music,  plays,  see  fine  pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the 
like.  Ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all  they  see.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in 
contemplation,  subtile,  poets,  philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such  matters. 
If  the  moon  have  a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea  vo3rages,  much  affected 
with  travels,  to  discourse,  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  wandering  in  their  thoughts, 
diverse,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  Slc. 

But  the  most  immediate  s3rmptom8  proceed  from  the  temperature  itself,  and  the 
organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  meseraic  veins,  heart,  womb,  stomach,  Slc, 
and  most  especially  from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as  ^  Hercules  de  Sazoni4 
contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four  humours  in  those  seats,  whether 
they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  innate  or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted, 
simple  or  mixed,  their  diverse  mixtures,  and  several  adustions,  combinations,  which 
may  be  as  diversely  varied,  as  those "^  four  first  qualities  in  ""Clavius,  and  produce  as 
many  several  symptoms  and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effect,  which  as  Andreas 
Bachins  observes,  lib.  3.  de  vino^  cap.  20.  are  infinite.    Of  greater  note  be  these. 

if  it  be  natural  melancholy,  as  Lod.  Mcrcatus^  lib.  1.  cap.  I7.de  mehin.  T.  Bright. 
c,  16.  hath  largely  described,  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins,  feulty  by  excess 
of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry  humour,  as  Montanus 
affirms,  cofuil.  26.  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous  and  fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his 
book  de  atra  bile^  will  have  them  to  be  more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  soli- 
tary, sluggish.  Si  multam  alram  bilem  et  frigidam  hdbent.  Hercules  de  Saxonii, 
c.  19. 1.7."^  holds  these  that  are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leadeu  colour  or 
black,"  and  so  doth  Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15.  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead 
many  times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins 
frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptoms  vary  according  to  the  mixture  of 
those  four  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  as  Trallianus  hath 
written,  cap.  10.  l.  7.  "^^  There  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melancholy,  nor  one 
humour  which  begets,  but  divers  diversely  intermixed,  from  whence  proceeds  this 
variety  of  symptoms :"  and  those  varying  again  as  they  are  hot  or  cold.  **  ^  Cold 
melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus  pract  mag.)  is  a  cause  of  dotage, 
and  more  mud  symptoms,  if  hot  or  more  adust,  of  more  violent  passions,  and  furies." 
Fracastorius,  Z.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^^^  with  what  kind 
of  melancholy  every  one  is  troubled,  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it ;  one  is  enraged 
b^  fervent  heat,  another  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold ;  one  is  fearful,  shamefaced ; 
the  other  impudent  and  bold ;  as  Ajax,  Arma  rapit  superasque  furens  in  prcdia  pos^ 
eil:  quite  mad  or  tending  to  madness .  ^fkinc  hos^  nunc  impetit  iltos.  Bellerophon 
on  the  other  side,  tolis  errat  male  sanus  in  agris^  wanders  done  in  the  woods ;  one 
<3espair8,  weeps,  and  is  weary  of  his  life,  another  laughs,  &c.    All  which  variety  is 


*  I.  de  Indafine  Qodmius.  "  Hor.  da  art.  poat. 

"Trad.  7.  da  Mataa.  *  Hainlduro,  calldum,  fl-igi- 

Aim.  aaccom.  *Oom.  in  1  c.  Jobaonii  da  Bacro- 

boaco.  i>8i  reaidet  malancbolU  oaturalia,  talaa 

Ihiaibai  etfloria  ant  nigri,  aUapidi,  aollurii.  «  Noa 

■aa  aMlaadtolte  aaoaa  eat,  nae  aoaa  bamor  viUl  pa- 

31 


rena,  aed  pittrea,  et  aliua  alitar  muutiaa,  anda  noa  om- 
aaa  aadem  aantiaot  ajmptomata.  *  Humor  flricidaa 
dalirii  eauaa,  bumor  calfdua  ftiroria.  »  Multaai 

nitn  qui  qaiaque  malancbolta  taaaator,  booc  farvcaa 
at  aeeanaa  agfut,  Ulam  triatia  et  IHgana  oacapat:  U 
daiMit  iUi  infafeeoadi,  latrapkU.  dba. 
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[Part.  1.  Sei 


produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  "  Hercules  de  Saxon 
will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  distemperature  of  spirits  alone,  animal  especia^ 
and  those  immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate  causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  areh' 
cold,  dry,  moist,  and  from  their  agitation  proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptoms,  w^' 
he  reckons  up,  in  the  ^  thirteenth  chap,  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely 
through  every  part.    Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  diverse  adustion  of  the 
four  humours,  which  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust 
choler,  or  melancholy  natural,  "  ^  by  excessive  distemper  of  heat  turned,  in  com- 
parison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adustion,  cause,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange  symptoms,"  which  T.  Bright  reckons 
up  in  his  following  chapter.    So  doth  ^  Arculanus,  according  to  the  four  principal 
humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  phlegm,  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  frequently 
as  the  rest)  ^it  stirs  up  dull  symptoms,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impassionate 
hurt :  they  are  sleepy,  saith  ^  Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockish,  ass-like,  Asini- 
nam  melancholiam,  "  Melancthon  calls  it,  ^^  they  are  much  given  to  weeping,  and 
delight  in  waters,  ponds,  pools,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling,  &c.''  [Jlmoldus  breviar.  1. 
cap.  18.)  They  are  "pale  of  colour,  slothfid,  apt  to  sleep,  heavy;  "much  troubled 
with  head-ache,  continual  meditation,  and  muttering  to  themselves ;  they  dream  of 
waters,  ^  that  they  are  in  danger  of  drowning,  and  fear  such  things,  Rhasis.  Thev 
are  fiitter  than  oUiers  that  are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion,  apter  to  spit, 
"  sleep,  more  troubled  with  rheum  than  the  rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fixed  oc 
the  ground.  Such  a  patient  had  Hercules  de  Sazonia,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  w 
fiit  and  very  sleepy  still ;  Christophorus  a  Vega  another  afiected  in  the  same  sort 
If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptoms  are  more  evident,  they  plainly  denote 
and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches ;  imagining  im- 
possibilities, as  he  in  Christophorus  k  Vega,  that  thought  he  was  a  tun  of  wine. 
^and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  within  himself  not  to  piss,  for  fear  he  should  drown 
all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  that  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood  in  it,  ^^snch 
are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  high-coloured,''  according  to  Salust  Salvi- 
anus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxoni&.  And  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faventinus  Empei. 
farther  adds,  **  **  the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their  faces."  They  are 
much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited  in  discourse,  pleasant,  if  they 
be  not  fiir  gone,  much  given  to  music,  dancing,  and  to  be  in  women^s  company- 
They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  ^**  they  see  or  hear  plays,  dancinf. 
and  such-like  sports  (free  from  all  fear  and  sorrow,  as  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonia  scp- 
poseth.)  If  they  be  more  strongly  possessed  with  this  kind  of  melancholy,  Amol- 
dus  adds,  Breviar.  lib,  1.  cap.  18.  Like  him  of  Argos  in  the  Poet,  that  sate  laugh- 
ing ^  all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by 
**  Aristotle,  living  at  Abydos,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same 
&8hion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a  stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself;  now  clap  hi« 
hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had  been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  of 
a  country  fellow  called  Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  ^^  that  being  by  chance 
at  a  sermon,  saw  a  woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep,  at  which  object  most  of 
the  company  laughed,  but  he  for  his  part  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  three  whole 
days  after  he  did  nothing  but  laugh,  by  which  means  he  was  much  weakened,  and 
worse  a  long  time  following.'^  Such  a  one  was  old  Sophocles,  and  Democritus  hin>' 
self  had  hilare  delirium^  much  in  this  vein.  Laurentius  cap.  3.  de  melon,  thinks  this 
kind  of  melancholy,  which  is  a  little  adust  with  some  mixture  of  blood,  to  be  that 
whieh  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said  melancholy  men  of  all  others  are  most  witty* 


n  Clip.  7.  at  8.  Tract,  dc  MeL  ■  Bigna  melancholia 
ez  intemperie  et  afitatione  q>iriuiam  aiiie  materli. 
«T.  Bright  cap.  16.  Traai.  MeL  NCap.  IS.  in  9. 

Khaaia.  *  Bright,  c.  10.  *  Pract.  oaaJor.  Soon* 

niana,  piger,  frigidos.  "  Da  anima  cap.  oe  humor, 

ai  A  Phlegmaie  temper  in  aquia  fera  aant,  et  ctrea  flovioe 
plorant  multiim.  ■  Pigra  naadtar  ex  colore  pallido 

at  albo,  Her.  de  Saxon.  *SaTanarola.       « Muroa 

cidere  in  an,  aut  enbOBngl  timent,  cam  torpora  et  aeg* 
tthie,  at  floTioa  amaat  taloa,  AJexand.  c  IflL  Ub.  7« 
•B—par  tea  doimlt  aomaolaBta  c.  16w  L  7.       «Laap 


rentina.  «Ca.  S.  de  rael.  81 A  aanguine. veoii  ra^ 
ocuiorum  et  ftctei,  plurimna  riaun  ^  Veaa  «ttiaw» 
aunt  rubr«,  vide  an  pnseeiaerit  vini  et  arooialaBiiin 
et  fieqaena  balneum,  TraUian.  lib.  L  IS.  aa  pr«aiKn| 
mora  tub  sole.  » Ridet  paUeaa  ai  4  nacuiBe .!»«» 
ae  Tidere  choreas,  rauaicam  aadire,  ludoa,  fte.  '^n 
9.  TYact.  de  Melan.  «*  Hor.  ep.  Ub.  9.  q«u^"  !£ 

ignobilif  Argia,  Ax.  «Llb.dereb.mir.      •^J 

inter  concionandam  mnlier  dormiena  a  aatetUio  eumv 
et  omnea  raliqol  qui  id  vidaieBl,  ridanat.  tntaii  ^ 
dIehuBite. 


m.  1.  Subs.  3.]         Symptoms  of  the  Stars^  BumourSj  4rc.  34S 

which  caaseth  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and  a  kind  of  etUhusiasmus^  which 
^eth  them  up  to  be  excellent  philosophers,  poets,  prophets,  &c.  Mercurialis, 
ntsil.  110.  g^ves  instance  in  a  young  man  his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  ^^^  of  a 

<at  wil,  and  excellently  learned." 
'  If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more  hairbmin 
disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battles,  combats,  and  their  man- 
hood, furious ;  impatient  in  discourse,  silEf  irrefragable  and  prodigious  in  their  tenets; 
and  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outrageous,  *'  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any, 
to  kill  themselves  and  others ;  Amoldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits,  "^^  they  sleep  little) 
their  urine  is  subtile  and  fiery.  ^Guianerius.)  In  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them 
speak  all  manner  of  languages,  Heorew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  that  never  were  taught  or 
knew  them  before.'^  Apponensis  in  com,  in  Pro,  sec,  30.  speaks  of  a  mad  woman 
that  spake  excellent  good  Latin :  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  could  prophecy  in 
her  fit,  and  fortel  things  truly  to  come.  "Guianerius  had  a  patient  could  make 
Latin  verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate.  Avicenna  and  some 
of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptoms,  when  they  happen,  to  proceed  from  the 
devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  demoniaci^  possessed,  than  mad  or  melancholy,  or 
both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks,  ImmiscerU  se  mali  geniij  &c.  but  most 
ascribe  it  to  the  humour,  which  opinion  Montaltus  cap.  21.  stifily  maintains,  con- 
futing Avicenna  and  the  rest,  referring  it  wholly  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the 
humour  and  subject.  Cardan  de  rerum  var,  lib.  8.  cap.  10.  holds  these  men  of  all 
others  fit  to  be  assassins,  bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adventurous,  to  undertake  anything 
by  reason  of  their  choler  adust.  ^^^  This  humour,  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure 
death  itself,  and  all  manner  of  torments  with  invincible  courage,  and  'tis  a  wonder 
to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such  tortures,"  tU  supra  naturam  res 
videatur:  he  ascribes  this  generosity,  fuiy,  or  rather  stupidity,  to  this  adustion  of 
choler  and  melancholy :  but  I  take  these  rather  to  be  miad  or  desperate,  than  pro- 
perly melancholy ;  for  commonly  this  humour  so  adust  and  hot,  degenerates  into 
madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  itself  adust,  those  men,  saith  Avicenna,  ''^are  usually 
sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually,  and  in  excess,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious 
more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt  imaginations ;"  cold  and  black, 
bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  as  ^Amoldus  writes,  ^  they  wUl  endure  no  company,  they 
dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead  men,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead  :"  if  it 
be  extreme,  they  think  they  hear  hideous  noises,  see  and  talk  "  '^  with  black  men^ 
and  converse  &miliarly  with  devils,  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions,"  (Gordo* 
mus)  or  that  they  are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them,  or  within 
them.  Tales  melancholici  plerumque  dcemoniacij  Montaltus  consil.  26.  ex  Avicenna. 
Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  ^  ^  that  thought  she  had  to  do  with 
the  devil :"  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  qtuest.  55.  writes  that  he  had  a  melancholy  friend, 
that  "^had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  soldier"  still  following  him  wheresoevei 
he  was.  Laurentius  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  of  such  as  have  thought  themselves 
bewitched  by  their  enemies ;  and  some  that  would  eat  no  meat  as  being  dead.  '^Anno 
1550  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he 
was  dead,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of 
his,  a  scholar  of  Bourges,  did  eat  before  him  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story,  saith 
Series,  was  acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are 
beasts,  wolves,  hogs,  and  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  aa 
King  Prstus'  daughters.  **  Hildesheim  spiceL  2.  de  manidj  hath  an  example  of  a 
Dutch  baron  so  afiected,  and  Trincavelius  lib.  1.  consil.  11.  another  of  a  nobleman 
m  his  country,  ''^^  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and  would  imitate  most  of 


"  JvTCBte  «l  aoa  mlgariM  cnidiUoais.  nSI  k 

c^Blerm.  ftiribuiMli,  Interliciunt,  se  et  aliM,  pattnt  n 
*<tee  pognaa.  "  Urina  nibtilii  et  icnea,  param 

<«Bi«at.  "TraeL  IS.  e.  4.  *«  Ad  bne  perpe- 

tnada  forora  rapli  daeuntnr,  eradatui  qaoavis  tola* 
fvit,  ft  norteni,  et  (brore  exaeerbato  audeot  et  ad  rap- 
Pttcn  ptea  Irritantor,  miram  est  quanum  babeant  in 
t«nMBtis  patlantlaaa.  i^Tiles  plus  ccteiia  tlment, 
«  «miUbq«  criaUBtnr.  ▼aide  suapieiosf ,  solitndiaein  di. 
'%ut,  mlmp^\mkm^t  batoat  inaflnatiooea,  te.     *  8i 


4  melaneliolia  adnata,  triatea,  de  aepnleliria  aomniant, 
tlnent  ne  Ibscinentur,  puunt  se  mortuos,  aapici  oo- 
lunt.  *  Videntar  sibi  videre  monaehoa  nifros  et 
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et  nifitiia  aiiaonioi,  et  alioram  anlmaTiam 
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SympUnns  of  Melancholy. 


[Partl.See.1 


their  voices,^'  with  many  such  sjiDptoins,  which  may  properly  he  reduced  to  thii 
kind 

If  it  proceed  from  the  sereral  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spinu, 
Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  constringed,  u  ii 
participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter,  the  symptoms  are  likewise  mixed.  One 
thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf.  One  is  heavy  as  lead,  another  is  as  light  as 
a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus  Z.  2.  cap.  41.  makes  mention  out  of  Seneca,  of  one 
Seneccio,  a  rich  man,  ""^^that  thought  himself  and  everything  else  he  had,  great: 
great  wife,  great  horses,  could  not  abide  little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to 
drink  io,  great  hose,  and  great  shoes  bigger  than  his  feet"  Like  her  in  ^  Trallianas, 
that  supposed  she  ^  could  shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,^  and  was  afraid  to 
clinch  her  hand  together, lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces:  o: 
him  in  Galen,  that  thought  he  was  ^Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulden. 
Another  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mouse-hole :  one  fears 
heaven  will  fall  on  his  head :  a  second  is  a  cock ;  and  such  a  one,  ''Guianerius  sal'i 
he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together  and  crow.  ''Another  thinks  he 
is  a  nightingale,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long ;  another  he  is  all  glass,  a 
pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come  near  him,  and  such  a  one  "  Lauren(iL« 
gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew  in  France.  Chnstophorus  a  Vega  cap.^lii 
14.  Skenkius  and  Marcellus  Donatus  Z.  2.  cap.  1.  have  many  such  examples,  and  oot 
amongst  the  rest  of  a  baker  in  Ferrara  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter*,  aiiJ 
durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire  for  fear  of  being  melted :  of  another 
that  thought  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stufied  with  wind.  Some  laugh^  weep ;  souk 
are  mad,  some  dejected^  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  continuate,  kc. 
Some  have  a  corrupt  ear,  they  think  they  hear  music,  or  some  hideous  noise  as  their 
phantasy  conceives,  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some  one  sense,  some  another. 
^  Lewis  the  Eleventh  had  a  conceit  everything  did  stink  about  him,  all  the  odoriie- 
rous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease  him,  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink. 
A  melancholy  French  poet  in  ^  Laurentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with 
waking,  by  his  physicians  was  appointed  to  use  ungtierUum  popukum  to  anoint  his 
temples ;  but  he  so  distasted  the  smell  of  it,  that  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came 
near  him  he  imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  alool 
ofi^  or  wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A  gentlemao  io 
Limousin,  saith  Anthony  Verdeur,  was  persuaded  he  had  but  one  leg,  affiighted  by « 
wild  boar,  that  by  chance  struck  him  on  the  leg ;  he  could  not  be  satified  his  lee 
was  sound'  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Franciscans  by  chance  coming  that 
way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit  Sed  abunde  fdbulanim  audivimutr^ 
enough  of  story-telling. 

ScBtBCT.  IV. — Symptoms  from  Education^  Cuttom^  continuance  of  TimCj  our  Co*- 
diiion,  mixed  with  other  Diseases^  by  Fits^  Inclination^  Sfc. 

Another  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptoms  proceeds  from  cnstoo. 
discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations,  ^*  ^  this  humour  will  imprint  in  inelaa- 
choly  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  condition  of  life,  and  ordinirr 
actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  several  studies  and  callings.^'  If  >n 
ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he  forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperor, 
a  monarch,  and  walks  alone,  pleasing  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  iutnie  pi^ 
ferment,  or  present  as  he  supposeth,  and  withal  acts  a  lord's  part,  takes  upon  him  to 
be  some  statesman  or  magnifico,  makes  conges,  gives  entertainment,  looks  big,  2^- 
Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would  not  be 
induced  to  believe  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  cardinals,  &c.  ^Chii^ 
tophorus  i  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  acquaintance,  that  thought  he  vas 
a  ting,  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.   A 


•OmnU  sMffsa  pnubat.  uxoren  mtfiiBin,  gnindM 
cqiMM,  Bbborrart  omnia  ptnra,  maffna  poeula,  ec  ealcea- 
awnta  pediboa  a^m.  ••  lib.  1.  cap.  1&  potarit 

m  ano  digito  poaw  tocaas  oumdoai  eooletere.       m  0iia> 
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covetoufl  person  is  still  conversant  about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting 
in  his  mind  how  to  compass  such  and  such  manors,  as  if  he  were  already  lord  o^ 
and  able  to  go  through  with  it ;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe^  he  hath  devoured  it  in 
hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own :  like  him  in  ^Athenseus,  that  thought  all 
the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.    A  lascivious  inamorato  plots  all  the  day  long  to 
please  his  mistress,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries  himself  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still 
dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of  his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning 
sleep.    ''*  Marcellus  Donatus  knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora 
Meliorina,  that  constantly  believed  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  "^^  would  kneel 
down  and  talk  with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ;  and 
if  she  had  found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a  jewel  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband."     If  devout  and  religious, 
he  ia  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions,  prophecies, 
revelations,  ^he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  spirit:  one  while  he  is 
saved,  anodier  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  mind  for  his  sins,  the  devil  will 
surely  have  him,  &c.  more  of  these  in  the  third  partition  of  love-melancholy.    ''^A 
scholar's  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies,  he  applauds  himself  for  that  he  hath  done, 
or  iiopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing  to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  con* 
temning  all  censures ;  envies  one,  emulates  another ;  or  else  with  indefatigable  pains 
and  meditation,  consumes  himself.     So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the 
more  remiss  and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended 
or  remitted.    For  some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that  in  all  their  carriage,  and  to 
the  outward  apprehension  of  others  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to  them  an  into- 
lerable burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.    '''*Q^adam  occulta  qucedam  manifesto^  some 
signs  are  maxufest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times,  some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly 
perceived ;  let  them  keep  their  own  council,  none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them. 
^They  do  not  express  in  outward  show  their  depraved  imaginations,"  as  ^Hercules 
dc  Saxonid  observes,  "  but  conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves,  and  are  very  wise 
men,  as  I  have  often  seen ;  some  fear,  some  do  not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  think  them- 
selves kings  or  dead,  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less,  some 
vex,  fret,  stfll  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe,  &c.  by  fits  (as  I 
hare  said)  or  more  during  and  permanent"    Some  dote  in  one  thing,  are  most  child- 
ish, and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that,  and  yet  for  all  other  matters  most 
discreet  and  wise.    To  some  it  is  in  disposition,  to  another  in  habit ;  and  as  they 
write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo^  a 
second  two  degrees  less,  a  third  hadf-way.     Tis  superparticular,  sesquialtera^  sesqui- 
tertia^  and  superhipartiens  tertias^  quintas  Melancholia^  Sfc.  all  those  geometrical 
proportions  are  too  little  to  express  it.    "^^^ It  comes  to  many  by  fits,  and  goes;  to 
others  it  b  continuate :  many  (saith  '*  Faventinus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  mo- 
lested, some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman  "^  Galen  speaks  of:  '^  one,  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hours  and 
times,  like  the  sea-tides,  to  some  women  when  they  be  with  child,  as  ^  Plater  notes, 
never  otherwise :  to  others  'tis  settled  and  fixed;  to  one  led  about  and  variable  still 
by  that  ignis  fatuus  of  phantasy,  like  an  arthritis  or  running  gout,  'tis  here  and  there, 
tnd  in  every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or  other ;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in 
a  m3rriad  oS  forms  exercising  the  mind.    A  second  once  peradventure  in  his  life  hath 
a  most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven  years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity  of 
madness,  death,  or  dotage,  and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturbation,  terrible 
object,  and  for  a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  after.     A  third  is  moved  upon 
all  such  troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  otherwise 
free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.     A  fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind,  or  he 
in  action,  well  pleased,  in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  complexion : 


™Dipno«oplriflt.  lib.  ThrasiUui  putavit  omaei  narefl 
in  Pireum  portum  appellantes  suaa  ease.  '<De 

bi»t  Med.  mirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  I.  TeOenibua  flexia 

loqui  cum  iUo  voluit,  et  adstare  jam  turn  putavit,  4tc. 
^Gordoniua,  quod  ait  propheta,  et  inflatus  a  apiritu 
uocto.  "i^Qui  forcn»bu8  causis  inaudat,  nil  nisi 

Anttu  oofitat,  et  aupplicca  libelloa,  aliua  con  nisi  ver- 
iui  facit.    P.  Foreatua.         ""^  Gordonius.  ^  Verbo 

aoa  eiprifflual,  nee  opere,  aed  alta  mente  recvodunt. 


et  aunt  vjri  pnidentiaaimi,  quoa  ego  aspe  novi,  cum  multi 
aint  sine  timore,  ut  qui  ae  rcges  ct  mortuos  putant, 
plura  signa  quidam  habent,  pauciora,  majora,  minora. 
MTrallianus,  lib.  1.  16.  alii  intervalla  qundam  habent, 
at  etiam  cooaueta  adminiatrent.aiti  in  continuo delirio 
sunt,  &c.  01  Prac.  mag.  Vera  tantum  et  autumao. 

a  Lib.  de  bumeribua.  **  Guianeriua.  *^  De 

mentia  alienat.  cap.  3. 
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if  idle,  or  alone,  k  la  mort,  or  carried  awa^r  wholly  with  pleasant  dreams  and  pha^ 
tasies,  hut  if  once  crossed  and  displeased, 

**  Pectore  oonciptec  nil  nisi  triate  mo  ^         |  **  He  will  imag tne  nauf  ht  MiTe  ndneM  in  bii  heulf 

his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy,  irksome  thoughts  crucify  bit 
soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of  his  life,  he  will  kill  hmiself.  A  fifili 
complains  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his  middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy ;  that  it  is  "^  most  pleasant 
at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error ^^  a  most  delightsome  humour,  to  he  alone. 
dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lie  in  bed  whole  days,  dreaming  awake  as  it  werr, 
and  frame  a  thousand  phantastical  imaginations  unto  themselves.  They  are  nerer 
better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing,  they  are  in  paradise  for  the  time,  aod 
cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt;  with  him  in  the  poet,  "po/  mt  occidxstis  amd, 
non  servdstis  ait  f  you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him :  tell  him 
what  inconvenience  will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event,  all  is  one,  ctads  ad  vomitna, 
*  'tis  so  pleasant  he  cannot  refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  penidventure  many  yean 
by  reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business,  which  may  dirat 
his  cogitations :  but  at  the  last  Icesa  imaginaiio^  his  phantasy  is  crazed,  and  dot 
habituated  to  such  toys,  cannot  but  work  still  like  a  fate,  the  scene  alters  upon  t 
sudden,  fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those  pleasing  thoughts,  suspicion,  discontent,  and 
perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in  their  places^  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing-hon 
of  idleness,  and  voluntary  solitariness,  melancholy  this  fend  fiend  is  drawn  on,  *et 
quantum  vertice  ad  auras  Mthereas^  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  iendit^  ^  extendJDg 
up,  by  its  branches,  so  far  towards  Heaven,  as,  by  its  roots,  it  does  down  towards 
Tartarus ;"  it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  now  it  is  bitter  and  harsh ;  a  cankeied 
soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  Uedium  vita^  impatience,  agony,  incon- 
stancy, irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries.  They  cannot  endure 
company,  light,  or  life  itself,  some  unfit  for  action,  and  the  like.  "^  Their  boto  aie 
lean  and  dried  up,  withered,  ugly,  their  looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tor- 
mented, as  they  are  more  or  less  entangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or 
according  to  the  continuance  of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptoms  the  better,  '*  Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes  thiee 
degrees  of  them.  The  first  is,  falsa  cogitatio,  false  conceits  and  idle  thoughts:  to 
misconstrue  and  amplify,  aggravating  everything  they  conceive  or  fear ;  the  second 
is,  f also  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or  to  use  inarticulate  incondite  voices. 
speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly  to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their 
hearts,  by  their  words  and  actions,  as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat 
their  meat,  &c. :  the  third  is  to  put  in  practice  *'  that  which  they  think  or  speaL 
Savanarola,  Ruh.  11.  tract.  8.  cap.  1.  de  agritudine,  confirms  as  much,  "^when  be 
begins  to  express  that  in  words,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly^  or 
goes  from  one  thing  to  another,''  which  **  Gordonius  calls  ntc  caput  hahentia^  9it 
caudamj  ("  having  neither  head  nor  tail,")  he  is  in  the  middle  way :  •*"  but  when  he 
begins  to  act  it  likewise,  and  to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent 
of  melancholy,  or  madness  itself."  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily 
observe  in  them  that  have  been  so  afiected,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at 
length  they  laugh  out;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company:  or  if 
they  do,  they  are  now  dizzards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped,  they  care  not 
what  they  say  or  do,  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are  furious  or  ridiculous.  At 
first  his  mind  is  troubled,  he  doth  not  attend  what  is  said,  if  you  tell  him  a  tale,  he 
cries  at  last,  what  said  you  ?  but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as  old  women  do 
many  times,  or  old  men  when  they  sit  alone,  upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop* 
halloo,  or  nm  away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players, "  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts. 
strike,  or  strut,  &c.,  grow  humorous  in  the  end;  like  him  in  the  poet,  sape  duccnto$-> 
sape  decem  servos,  (^  at  one  time  followed  by  two  hundred  servants,  at  another  only 


M  Levinui  Lemniua,  Joaon  Pratenaia.  bianda  ftb  initio. 
M"A  moat  afreeable  mental  delusion."  "TUor. 

*  Facilia  detcenaua  averoi.  *Virf.  *•  Corpus 

tadareroaum.  Paa.  Izrii.  carioaa  eat  faciea  mea  pre  eg ri- 
iodine  anims  *>  Lib.  9.  ad  Almansorem.  "Prac- 
tica  majore.  **Quum  ore  loquitur  qua  eorde  con- 

ee|Mt,  quum  aabito  de  una  re  ad  aliud  trauait,  neque 
ratiooeffl  de  tltquo  reddii,  tunc  cat  in  madio,  at  quum 


incipit  operari  que  loquitur,  in  aununo  gnia  e«t 
MCapu  19.  Parties.  Loquitur  aecum  et  ad  ali«.K'- 
vere  prsaentea.  Auf.  cap.  11.  li.  de  cora  pro  non<<« 
gcrcnoa.  Rhasia.  KQuum  res  ad  boe  dcvcoit.  ui 

ea  que  cogitare  ccperit,  ore  promat,  atqoearta  prnBtf* 
ceat,  turn  perfccta  melancbolia  eat.  wMclaiKb^ 

licua  ae  videre  et  audire  patat  demonca.  Lavater  df 
apectria,  part.  3.  cap.  2. 
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by  ten'')  he  will  dress  himself,  and  undress,  careless  at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid, 
or  mad.  ^  He  howte  like  a  wolf,  barks  like  a  dog,  and  raves  like  ^jax  and  Orestes, 
hears  music  and  outcries,  which  no  man  else  hears.  As  ^he  did  whom  Amatus 
Lusitanus  mentioneth  cent.  3,  cura.  55,  or  that  woman  in  ^Springer,  that  spake  many 
languages,  and  said  she  was  possessed :  that  farmer  in  *^ Prosper  Calenius,  that  dis- 
puted and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles 
his  master,  at  Bologna,  in  Italy.    But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. ' 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptoms,  or  prescribe  rules  to  comprehend 
them  ?  as  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane  quid  affectas^  &c.,  foolish  fellow; 
what  wilt  ?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et  similem  si  vis  pingere^  plnge 
sonum ;  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  describe  a  fantastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  ima- 
gination, vain  thoughts  and  different,  which  who  can  do?  The  four  and  twenty 
letters  make  no  more  variety  of  words  in  diverse  languages,  than  melancholy  con- 
ceits produce  diversity  of  symptoms  in  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure, 
various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so  diverse,  you  may  as  well  make  the 
moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as  soon  find  the  motion 
of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melancholy  man.  They  are  so  confused, 
I  say,  diverse,  intermixed  with  other  diseases.  As  the  species  be  confounded  (which 
*  I  have  showed)  so  are  the  symptoms ;  sometimes  with  headache,  cachexia,  dropsy, 
stone ;  as  you  may  perceive  by  those  several  examples  and  illustrations,  collected  by 
'Hildesheim  spiceL  2.  Mercurialis  consil.  118.  cap.  6  and  11.  with  headache,  epilepsy, 
priapismus.  Trincavelius  consil.  12.  lib.  I.  consil.  49.  with  gout:  caninus  appetitus. 
Montanus  consil.  26,  &c.  23, 234, 249,  with  falling-sickness,  headache,  vertigo,  lycan- 
thropia,  &c.  1.  Caesar  Claudinus  consult.  4.  consult.  89  and  116.  with  gout,  agues, 
haemorrhoids,  stone,  &c.,  who  can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptoms  so  inter- 
mixed with  others,  or  apply  them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ? 
Tis  hard  I  confess,  yet  1  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and  will  descend  to  par- 
ticularise them  according  to  their  species.  For  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more 
general  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs,  which  occur 
amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  man,  for  that  were  to 
paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man :  but  some  in  one,  some  in  another,  and  that 
successively  or  at  several  times. 

Which  I  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report ;  not  to  upbraid  any 
miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision,  (I  rather  pity  them,)  but  the  better  to  discern, 
to  apply  remedies  unto  them ;  and  to  snow  that  the  best  and  soilndest  of  us  all  is  in 
great  danger;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates,  remember  our 
miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  ourselves,  seek  to  God,  and  call  to  Him 
for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge  ourselves,  since  we  carry 
them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  miserable  captivity,  if  the  light  of 
grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  continually  upon  us :  and  by  our  discretion  to 
moderate  ourselves,  to  be  more  circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers. 


MEMB.  II. 

Sub  SECT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Head-Melancholy. 

^  If  '  no  symptoms  appear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misafiected,  and  fear 
and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled,  by  reason  of  a 
melancholy  juice  bred  in  it,  or  otherwise  conveyed  into  it,  and  that  evil  juice  is  from 
the  dis temperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some  inflammation,''  thus  far  Piso.  But 
this  is  not  always  true,  for  blood  and  hypochondries  both  are  oflen  afi*ected  even  in 
head-melancholy.  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni4  differs  here  from  the  common  current  of 
writers,  putting  peculiar  signs  of  head-melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperature  of 
spirits  in  the  brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  '^  all  without  matter  from  the 


*t  Wieraf ,  lib.  3.  cap.  31.  "  Michael  A  musian. 

•Malleo  malef.  "»  Lib.  de  atra  bile.         i  Part.  1. 

Babs.  3.  Memb.  2.      >  De  delirio,  melancholia  et  mania. 
^  NiclK>las  Piao.  Si  tUgaa  drca  TeatricuJum  non  appa- 


rent nee  aanguia  male  aflectus,  et  adsunt  timor  er  moa- 
tiiia,  cerebrum  ipaum  ezistimandum  eat.  ice.  *  Tract, 
de  mel.  cap.  13,  &^  Ex  Intemperie  apiritaum,  et  cerebri 
motu,  tenebroaitale. 
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motion  alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirito;''  of  melancholy  which  proceeds  fiom 
humours  by  adustion,  he  treats  apart,  with  their  sevenil  symptoms  and  cures.    The 
common  signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  ^  are  ruddiness  of  fiice,  high  sanguine 
complexion,  most  part  rubore  saturaio^'^  '  one  calls  it  a  blueish,  and  sometimes  fall 
of  pimples,  with  red  eyes.   Avicenna  /.  3,  Fen,  2,  TrcLCl.  4,  c.  18.  Duretus  and  otfaeta 
out  of  Galen,  de  affect,  I.  3,  c.  6.    *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  to  this  of  redness  of  fiice, 
adds  ^^  heaviness  of  the  head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  ^  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of 
the  brain,  then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and 
to  continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.    Few  excrements  in  their  eyes 
and  nostrils,  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of  dryness,"  Montaltus  adds,  c.  17. 
If  it  proceed  from  moisture :  dulness,  drowsiness,  headache  follows ;  and  as  Salost. 
Salvianus,  c.  1,  /.  2,  out  of  his  own  experience  found,  epileptical,  with  a  multitnde 
of  humours  in  the  head.    They  are  very  bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be 
red  upon  all  occasions,  prasertim  si  metus  accesserit.    But  the  chiefest  symptom  to 
discern  this  species,  as  I  have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  sto- 
mach, hypochondries,  or  elsewhere,  digna^  as  ^Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater 
note,  because  oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concur  with  them.    Wind  is 
common  to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is 
"more  windy  than  the  rest,  saith  HoUerius.    £tius  tetrah,  I.  2,  sc.  2,  c.  0  and  10, 
maintains  the  same,  ^  if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident  in  the  head  than  else- 
where, the  brain  is  primarily  afiected,  and  prescribes  head-melancholy  to  be  cored 
by  meats  amongst  the  rest,  void  of  wind,  and  good  juice,  not  excluding  wind,  or 
corrupt  blood,  even  in  head-melancholy  itself:  but  these  species  are  ofien.confounded, 
and  so  are  their  symptoms,  as  I  have  already  proved.    The  symptoms  of  thb  mind  are 
superfluous  and  continual  cogitations;  "^for  when  the  head  is  heated,  it  scorcheth 
the  blood,  and  from  thence  proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind,'^ 
Avicenna.    They  are  very  choleric,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  oflen  silent,  ivatch- 
ful,  discontent,  Montaltus,  cap,  24.    If  anything  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  bat 
fret  themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out    They  have 
grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.,  yet 
not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse  lau^ter,  which 
is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  *^  Galen  himself,  by  reason  of 
mixture  of  blood,  prctrubri  jocosis  delectanlur^  et  irnsores  plerwnque  stm/,  if  they  be 
ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and  oflentimes  scofiers  themselves,  conceited :  and 
as  Rhodericus  k  Vega  comments  on  that  place  of  Galen,  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant 
disposition,  and  yet  grievously  melancholy  anon  after :  omnia  discunl  sine  dociore^ 
saith  Aretus,  they  learn  without  a  teacher :  and  as  ''Laurentius  supposeth,  those  fend 
passions  and  symptoms  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  kc, 
speak  strange  languages,  a  colore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess)  from  the  brain's  distem- 
pered heat 

SuBSECT.  II. — Symptoms  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy. 

^  In  this  hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy,  the  s3nnptoms  are  so  ambigu- 
ous," saith  *^  Crato  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noblewoman,  ^  tfaiat  the  most  exquisite 
physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  af&cted."  Matthew  Flaccius,  consulted 
about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady  he  with  Hollerius, 
Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their  sentence  of  a  party  labouring 
of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not  find  out  by  the  symptoms  which  part  was 
most  especially  alTected ;  some  said  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomach,  &c.,  and 
therefore  Crato,  consil,  24.  lib.  1.  boldly  avers,  that  in  this  diversity  of  symptoms, 
which  commonly  accompany  this  disease,  ^  ^  no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part 


*  Facie  sunt  rubente  et  liveflcente,  quibai  etiam  ali- 
quando  ad«unt  puttuliB.  •  Jo.  Pantheon,  cap.  de 

Mel.  8i  cerebrum  priinario  afficiatur  ad»unt  capiti* 
gravhai,  flxi  oculi,  ^kc  '  Laurent,  cap.  5.  ti  k 

cerebro  ex  siccttate,  turn  capitia  erit  levitai,  fitia,  vigi- 
Ha,  paucitas  sup«rfliiitatuni  in  oculis  et  naribua.  *  Si 
nulla  digna  iiesio,  ventriculo,  qaoniam  in  hac  melan* 
cbolia  capitis,  exifua  nonnunquam  ventriculi  patbe> 
mata  co^iunt,  duo  enim  bcc  membra  sibi  invioem  aflbe* 
tionem  transmittuot.  •  Poatrema  magis  flatuota. 

M8i  miuua  moleatlB  circa  yentriculum  ant  ventrem,  ia 


lis  cerebrum  primario  aflkitur,  et  curare  oportet  haat 
affectum,  per  eiboa  flatua  exortes,  et  booc  ooacortioBti, 
&c  raro  cerebrum  afficitur  sine  ventriculo.  u  Saa* 

giiinem  adurit  caput  calidius,et  inde  fumi  melanctaolid 
adusii,  animum  exafitaot.  i*Lib.  de  loc  aflkl. 

cap.  6.  u  Cap.  0.  ^  Hildeaheim  »picel.  1.  da 

mel.  In  Hypocbondriaca  melancholia  adeo  ambigua  s«al 
symplomata,  ut  etiam  ezercitatinimi  m««[ici  de  loeo 
affecio  itatuere  non  poaainL  >*  Medici  de  loco 

aiEKto  nequeant  atatuere. 
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19  afteted."  Galen  Hh,  3.  de  he,  affect,  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symptoms,  which 
ftU  the  Neotericci  repeat  of  Diocles ;  only  this  fault  he  finds  with  him,  that  he  puts 
not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs.  Trincavelius  excuseth  Diocles,  lib,  8. 
eonsil,  35.  because  that  oftentimes  in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous 
spirit,  and  a  valiant,  these  symptoms  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  cou- 
rage. *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  (to  whom  1  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I 
have  before  touched)  that  fear  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptoms ;  some  fear  and 
are  not  sad ;  some  be  sad  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The  rest  are 
these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  "  ^  sharp  belchings,  fulsome  crudities,  heat  in  the 
bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the  belly  and 
stomach  sometimes,  afler  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much  watering  of  the 
stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  imporiunus  sudor ^  unseasonable  sweat  all  over 
the  body,"  as  Octavius  Horatianus  lib,  2.  cap.  5.  calls  it ;  ^  cold  joints,  indigestion, 
''they  cannot  endure  their  own  fulsome  belchings,  continiud  wind  about  their  hypo- 
ehondries,  heat  and  griping  in  their  bowels,  pracordia  sursum  convelluntur^  midriff 
and  bowels  are  pulled  up,  the  veins  about  tlieir  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours 
and  wind."  Their  ears  sing  now  and  then,  vertigo  and  giddiness  come  by  fits,  tur- 
bulent dreams,  dr3me8s,  leanness,  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high-coloured  especially  afler  meals, 
which  symptom  Cardinal  Cfficius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of  which  he  com- 
plained to  Prosper  Galenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or  drink  a  cup  of  wine, 
but  he  was  as  red  in  the  &ce  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  mayor's  feast.  That  symptom 
alone  vexeth  many.  '^Some  again  are  black,  pale,  ruddy,  sometimes  theur  shoulders 
and  shoulder  blades  ache,  there  is  a  leaping  all  over  their  bodies,  sudden  trembling, 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that  cardiaca  passio^  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  maketh  the  patient  think  his  heart  itself  acheth,  and  sometimes  suffo- 
/:ation,  dificultas  anheliius^  short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse,  swooning.  Mon- 
tanus  consiL  65.  Trincavelius  lib,  3.  eonsil,  36.  et  37.  Femeliu»  cons,  43.  Fram- 
besarius  consulL  lib.  1.  consiL  17.  Hildesheim,  Qaudinus,  &c.,  give  instance  of 
erery  particular.  The  peculiar  symptoms  which  properly  belong  to  each  part  be 
these.  If  it  proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith  "^  Savanarola,  'tis  full  of  pain  wind. 
Guianerius  adds,  vertigo,  nausea,  much  spitting,  &c.  If  from  the  myrach,  a  swelling 
and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathmg,  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling  upward. 
If  from  the  heart,  aching  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If  from  the  liver, 
there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondrie.  If  from  the  spleen,  hardness  and 
giief  in  the  left  hypochondrie,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite  and  small  digestion,  Avi- 
cenna.  If  from  the  meseraic  veins  and  Uver  on  the  other  side,  little  or  no  appetite. 
Here,  de  Saxonid.  If  from  the  hypochondries,  a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is 
hindered,  oflen  belching,  &c.  And  from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up 
to  the  brain  which  trouble  the  imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heavi- 
ness, many  terrible  conceits  and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes,  I.  I.  c,  16.  ^^as 
^  a  black  and  thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams  ana  light,  so  doth 
this  melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  enforce  it  to  many  absurd  thoughts  and 
imaginations,"  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest,  discreet  men  (arising  to  the  brain 
from  the  ^  lower  parts,  ^  as  smoke  out  of  a  chimney")  to  dote,  speak,  and  do  that 
which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms.  One  by  reason  of  those 
ascending  vapours  and  gripings,  rumbling  beneath,  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he 
hath  a  serpent  in  his  guts,  a  viper,  another  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a 
woman,  that  imagined  she  had  swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent,  and  Felix  Platerus, 
ohservat.  lib.  1.  hath  a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countr3nman  of  his,  that  by 
chance,  falling  into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water 
swallowed,  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs-spawn,  and  with 
that  conceit  and  fear,  his  phantasy  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 


■Tract,  pnsthumo  de  mel.  PotavH  edit.  1G90.  per  Bo- 
attum  Bibliop.  cap.  3.  "  Acidi  ructus,  cniditate«, 

atoB  in  precordiia,  flatat,  interdum  ventriculi  dolores 
vebementes.  sumptoque  cibo  concoct u  difficili,  tputum 
tumidam  idqiie  miiltum  sequetur,  &c.  Hip.  lib.  de  mel. 
GaleouB,  Melanelius  d  Runo  «t  ^tio,  Altomarus,  Piso, 
Hoataltoa,  Bruel.  Wecker,  &c.  ^  Circa  pnecordia 

ie  Miidua  in  flatione  queruntar,  et  cam  sudore  lotina 
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corporis  importuno,  frigidoe  articulos  Mepe  patiuntnr, 
indigcstione  laborant,  ructus  auoe  insuaves  perhorre*- 
cunt,  viacerum  dolores  habent.  i^MontaUns,  c.  13. 

Wecker,  Fuehnius  c.  13.  Altomarus  c.  7.  Laurentiua 
c.  73.    Bruel,  Gordon.  »  pract.  major:  dolor  in  eo 

et  ventoeitas,  nausea.  *i  Ut  atra  densaque  nubea 

soli  eflUsa,  radios  et  lumen  ejus  intercipit  et  offliaeat; 
sic,  etc.  >  Ut  fiunufl  6  camino. 
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young  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivehaaii  ex  alimento  mo,  that  lived  by  his  nounsb- 
ment,  and  was  so  certainly  persuaded  of  it,  that  for  many  years  aflerwards  he  coold 
not  be  rectified  in  his  conceit :  He  studied  physic  seven  years  together  to  cure  hint- 
self,  .travelled  into  Italy,  France  and  Germany  to  confer  with  the  best  ph3r8iciaDa 
about  it,  and  A*.  1609, asked  his  counsel  amongst  the  rest;  he  told  him  it  was  wind, 
his  conceit,  &c.,  but  mordicus  coiUradicerCj  et  orcj  et  scripiis  prohare  nUebatur:  no 
saying  would  serve,  it  was  no  wind,  but  real  frogs :  ^  and  do  you  not  hear  them 
croak  ?"  Platerus  would  have  deceived  him,  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excre- 
ments ;  but  he,  being  a  physician  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  aUisj 
et  dochts^  a  wise  and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physic,  and  after  seven 
years'  dotage  in  this  kind,  a  phanlasia  liberatus  estj  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and 
Goulart  have  many  such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have,  lucidia  iniervalkL, 
their  symptoms  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the  rest,  but  come  by 
fits,  fear  and  sorrow,  and  the  rest :  yet  in  another  they  exceed  all  others ;  and  th^ 
is,  "  they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to  venery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et 
facile  amantf  et  quamlibet  fere  amant.  (Jason  Pratensis)  ^  Rhasis  is  of  opinioo, 
that  Venus  doth  many  of  Uiem  much  good ;  the  other  symptoms  of  the  mind  be 
common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

Their  bodies  that  are  afiected  with  this  universal  melancholy  are  most  part  black, 
*^  the  melancholy  juice  is  redundant  all  over,''  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean,  they  have 
broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  "  ^  Their  spleen  is  weak,"  and  a  liver 
apt  to  engender  the  humour ;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or  have  had  some  evacuation 
stopped,  as  haemorrhoids,  or  months  in  women,  which  *^  Trallianus,  in  the  cure, 
would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  observe  of  what  complexion  the 
party  is  of,  black  or  red.  For  as  Forrestus  and  Hollerius  contend,  if  "they  be  black, 
it  proceeds  from  abundance  of  natural  melancholy ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony, 
discontents,  diet,  exercise,  &c.,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour :  red,  yellow, 
pale,  as  black,  and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt :  prcerubri  colore  scspe  sunt  taJes^ 
s(tpefiavi^  (saith  ''Montaltus  cap.  22.)  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is  to 
let  them  bleed,  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick  and  black,  and  they  withal  firee  from 
those  hypochondriacal  symptoms,  and  not  so  grievously  troubled  with  them,  or  those 
of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy,  d  toto  corpore.  The  fumes  which  arise 
from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the  mind,  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowful, 
heavy  hearted,  as  the  rest,  dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their 
lives,  dnil  and  heavy,  or  merry,  &c..  and  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to 
his  enemy,  by  way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them ;  "*  ^'  Dead  men's  bones,  hobgob> 
lins,  ghosts  are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn :  all  the  bug- 
bears of  the  night,  and  terrors,  fairybabes  of  tombs,  and  graves  are  before  their  eyes, 
and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the  dark  alone."  If 
they  hear,  or  read,  or  see  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by  them,  they  are  afraid  of 
death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives,  in  their  discontented  humours  they  quarrel  with 
all  the  world,  bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satirically,  and  because  they  cannot  otherwise 
vent  their  passions  or  redress  what  is  amiss,  as  they  mean,  they  will  by  violent  death 
at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Maids^Nuns^  and  Widows^  Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  in  his  second  book  de  mulier,  effect,  cap.  4.  and 
Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morb.  mulier.  cap.  3.  lib.  2.  two  famous  physicians  in  Spain, 


* Hypochondriaci  maxime  affictant  coire,  et  luulii- 
plieatur  ooitua  in  ipsii,  ed  quod  ventMitatea  niuitipli- 
cantur  io  bypochondriis,  et  coitus  Mrpcallevat  hat  ren- 
toaitatet.  ^cunt.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  ;»  Wecker. 

MelancbolicuB  auccua  toto  corpore  redundant.  ^  Splen 
natura  imbecilior.    Montaitu* cap. 22.  ■'Lib.  1. 

cap.  16.  Interrogare  convenit,  an  aliqua  evacuationis 
retifntio  obvenent,  viri  in  Iismorrboid,  mulieruia  nien« 
itruii,  et  vide  faciem  similiter  an  ait  rubicunda.    »  Na- 


luralea  nlfri  acquisiti  A  toto  oorpore,  srpe  rvWcnndi. 
*  Moutaltus  cap.  2-2.  Pisn.  Ex  colore  sanguinis  si  mi- 
nuas  Tenam.  si  fluat  niger,  Slc  *  Apul.  lib.  1.  sea- 

per  obvie  si^ecies  monuorum  quicquid  umbraruni  est 
uspiam,  quicquid  lemurum  et  larvanim  oculis  suis  af  • 

Eerunt,  sibi  fln^unt  omnia  noctium  occiirsacula,  omnia 
uatorum  formidamina,  omnia  sepulchrorum  terricttla- 
menta. 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  4.]  Symptoms  of  Women^s  Melancholy.  251 

Daniel  Sennertos  of  Wittenberg  lib.  I.  pari  2.  cap.  13.  with  others,  have  vouchsafed 
in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just  treatises  de  MelanchoUd 
virginum^  MordaUvm  et  Viduarum^  as  a  particular  species  of  melancholy  (which  I 
have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest ;  *'  (for  it  much  differs  from  that  which 
commonly  befalls  men  and  other  women,  as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women 
alone)  I  may  not  omit  in  this  general  survey  of  melancholy  symptoms,  to  set  down 
the  particular  signs  of  such  parties  so  misafiected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and  those  old 
CryiuBciorum  Scriptores^  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient  maids,  widows,  and 
barren  women,  ob  septum  transoerswn  vi4)latum^  saith  Mercatus,  by  reason  of  the 
midriff  or  DiaphragTna^  heart  and  brain  ofiended  with  those  vicious  vapours  which 
come  from  menstruous  blood,  infMiunationem  arterue  circa  dorsum^  Rodericus  adds, 
an  inflammation  of  the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended  by  *  that  fuliginous 
exhalation  of  corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and  mind ;  the  brain,  I  say, 
not  in  essence,  but  by  consent,  Universa  enim  hujus  affectus  causa  ah  viero  pendet^ 
et  a  sanguinis  menstrvi  malitia^  for  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  proceeds  from  that 
inflammation,  putridity,  black  smoky  vapours,  &c.,  from  thence  comes  care,  sorrow, 
and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  desperation,  and  the  like,  which  are  in- 
tended or  remitted ;  si  amatorius  accesserii  ardor j  or  any  other  violent  object  or  per- 
tubation  of  mind.  This  melancholy  may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and 
sorrow,  as  frequently  it  doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed 
course  of  life,  &c.  To  such  as  lie  in  child-bed  ob  suppressam  purgationem;  but  to 
nuns  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women  for  the  causes  abovesaid,  'tis 
more  familiar,  crebrius  his  quam  reliquis  acddit^  inquit  Rodericus^  the  rest  are  not 
altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  defines  it  with  Areteus,  to  be  angorem  animij  a 
vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no  occasion,  ''with 
a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  sctoe  part  or  other,  head,  heart,  breasts,  sides, 
back,  belly,  &c.,  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  distraction,  &c.,  from  which  they 
are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it  comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so 
permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptoms  be  these,  pulsatio 
juxta  dorsum^  a  beating  about  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual,  the  skin  is  many 
times  rough,  squalid,  especially,  as  Areteus  observes,  about  the  arms,  knees,  and 
knuckles.  The  midriff  and  heart-strings  do  bum  and  beat  very  fearfully,  and  when 
this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flieth  upward,  the  heart  itself  beats,  is  sore  grieved, 
and  hints^  fauces  siccitate  pracluduntur^  ut  difficuUer  possit  ah  uteri  strangulatione 
decemif  like  fits  of  the  mother,  Jilvus  pkrisque  nil  reddit^  aliis  exiguum^  acre,,  bilio^ 
sum^  loiium  flavum.  They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in 
their  heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  Uieir  breasts, 
which  are  often  sore,  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and  red, 
they  are  dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot  sleep,  &c. 
And  from  hence  proceed /erina  deliramenta,  a  brutish  kind  of  dotage,  troublesome 
sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor  et  verecundia  ignavay  a  foolish 
kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceits  and  opinions,  ^  dejection  of  mind, 
much  discontent,  preposterous  judgment.  They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to 
be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.,  each  thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them,  they  pine  away, 
void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep,  and  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hope 
of  better  fortunes.  They  take  delight  in  nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone 
and  solitary,  though  that  do  them  more  harm :  and  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as 
this  vapour  lasteth ;  but  by-and-by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in  iheir 
lives,  diey  sing,  discourse,  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  occasions,  and 


"Differt  enim  ab  ea  qaevirii  et  reliquis  feminis 
communitRrcontiogit,  propriam  babeni  cauMm.  "Ex 
menatrui  MngutniB  letra  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  exhalatione. 
▼itiatum  semen  mentem  perturbat.  ice.  non  per  essen* 
tiam,  aed  per  consensum.  Animus  mcerens  et  anzius 
iade  malum  trahit,  et  spirilus  cerebrum  obfuscaiitur, 

£m  euncta  augentur,  iu.  ^Cum  tacito  dclirio  ae 

lore  alicujus  partis  interne,  dorsi,  bypocbondrii,  cor* 
tofegiooeffl  et  aniTeraam  mammann  interdum  occu- 


pantis.i^c  Cutis  aliquando  squalida,  aspera,  nifon, 
precipue  cubitis,  genibus,  et  digitoram  articulis,  pra- 
cordia  ingenti  sape  torrore  cstuant  et  pulsant,  cumqne 
fapor  excitatus  sursum  eyolat,  cor  palpitat  aut  premi- 
tur,  animus  deficit,  4cc  •*  Animi  dejectio,  perversa 

rerum  existimatio,  prcpoeterum  judicium.  FastidiosK, 
languentes,  tediosc, consiiii  inopes,  lachrymose,  timen- 
tes,  mcBsts,  cum  summa  rerum  meliornm  desperatioae^ 
nulla  ro  delectantur,  solitadinem  amaut,  &e. 


hympUms  of  Melasncholy. 
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so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be  inveterate,  and  then  ^tis 
more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many  of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express 
themselves  in  words,  or  how  it  holds  them,  what  ails  them,  yon  cannot  understand 
them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their  sayings ;  so  &r  gone  sometimes,  so  stnpi- 
fied  and  distracted,  they  think  themselves  bewitched,  they  are  in  despair,  aptm  ad 
JUium^  desperaticmem^  dolores  mammis  et  hypocandriis.  Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now 
their  breasts,  now  their  hypochondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their  heart  and  head 
aches,  now  heat,  then  wind,  now  this,  now  that  ofi^nds,  they  are  weary  of  all; 
*and  yet  will  not,  cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  ofiei^ds  them,  though  they 
be  in  great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and  dis- 
contented still,  sine  causd  mamfestd^  most  part,  yet  I  say  they  wiU  complain,  grudge, 
lament,  and  not  be  persuaded,  but  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  evil  spirit,  which 
is  frequent  in  Germany,  saith  Rodericus,  amongst  the  common  sort :  and  to  such  as 
are  most  grievously  afiected,  (for  he  makes  three  degrees  of  this  disease  in  women.) 
they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or  bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  dotage, 

Sveary  of  their  lives,)  some  of  them  will  attempt  to  make  avray  themselves.  Some 
ink  they  see  visions,  confer  with  spirits  and  devils,  they  shall  surely  be  damned, 
are  afraid  of  some  treachery,  iniminent  danger,  and  the'  like,  they  will  not  speak, 
make  answer  to  any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted,  mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time, 
and  by  fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less  afilected,  and  as  the 
inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations  aggra- 
vated, solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one  and 
only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  wiU  not  so  much  as  mention 
their  names,  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse,  from  which 
I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning  diet,  which  must 
be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physic,  internal,  external  remedies,  are  at  large  in  great 
variety  in  "  Rodericus  &  Castro,  Sennertus,  and  Mercatus,  which  whoso  will,  as  occa- 
sion serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the  best  and  surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well 
placed,  and  married  to  good  husbands  in  due  time,  Mnc  illm  lachrynup^  that  is  the 
primary  cause,  and  this  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.  I  write 
not  this  to  patronise  any  wanton,  idle  flirt,  lascivious  or  light  housewives,  which  are 
too  forward  many  times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes 
next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  judgment  If  religion,  good 
discipline,  honest  education,  wholesome  exhortation,  fiiir  promises,  fame  and  loss  of 
good  name  cannot  inhibit  and  deter  such,  (which  to  chaste  and  sober  maids  cannot 
choose  but  avail  much,)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet,  rigour  and  threats  may  more 
opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves  to  qualify  and  divert  an  ill-disposed 
temperament  For  seldom  should  you  see  an  hired  servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though 
ancient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her  work,  and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  country  wench 
troubled  in  this  kind,  but  noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and 
idle,  live  at  ease,  lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great 
houses  and  jovial  companies,  iU-disposed  peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  will- 
ing to  make  any  resistance,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgment,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions,  (^grandiores  virgines^  saith  Mercatus,  sUriles  et  vidua  pie* 
rttmque  melancholic^^)  such  for  the  most  part  are  misafiected,  and  prone  to  this  dis- 
ease. I  do  not  so  much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased,  but  those  alone  that 
oat  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  violently  carried  away  with 
this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and  though  very  modest  of  themselves,  sober,  rdi- 
gious,  virtuous,  and  well  given,  (as  many  so  distressed  maids  are,)  yet  cannot  make 
resistance,  these  grievances  wiU  appear,  this  malady  will  take  place,  and  now  mani- 
festly show  itself,  and  may  not  otherwise  be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what 
subject  have  I  rushed  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  nuns,  maids,  virgins,  widows  ?  I 
am  a  bachelor  myself,  and  lead  a  monastic  life  in  a  college,  na  ego  sane  ineptus  qui 
hoc  dixerim^  I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum^  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter 


»NoIant  aporire  moleftiam  qaam  pationtar.sedcoO' 
<|aeniiitar  tamen  de  capit«.  oorde,  rnammif,  fte.  In 
jNiteoa  fere  maniaei  proeilire,  ac  atrangulari  cupiant, 
BulU  orationia  raaTitate  adapem  aalntii  recaperandam 


erifi,  &e.  FamfKarea  non  curant,  non  loqoavtar,  ncai 
reepondent,  &c.  et  hoc  irrariora,  ni,  tac  s*CU*teres 
et  Ilelleboriamuin  MatliioM  euiDini  landat. 


Uem.  3.]  Causes  of  these  Symptoms. 

by  chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  turned  away  her  face ;  me  re* 
primam,  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  gratiam  Fir* 
ginum  tl  Viduarumy  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  commiseration  of 
their  present  estate.  And  as  I  cannot  choose  but  condole  their  mishap  that  labour 
of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so  must  I  needs  inveigh  against 
them  that  are  in  feult,  more  than  manifest  causes,  and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannising 
pseudopoliticians,  superstitious  orders,  rash  vows,  hard-hearted  parents,  guardians, 
unnatural  friends,  allies,  (call  them  how  you  will,)  those  careless  and  stupid  over* 
seers,  that  out  of  worldly  respects,  covetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  pri- 
vate ends  (cum  sihi  sit  interim  bene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans,  and  griev- 
ous miseries  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How  odious  and  abomi- 
nable are  those  superstitious  and  rash  vows  of  Popish  lAonastenes,  so  to  bind  and 
enforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a  single  life,  against  the  laws  of 
nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  humanity,  so  to  starve,  to  ofier  violence,  to 
suppress  the  vigour  of  youth,  by  rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  persuasions,  to 
debar  them  of  that  to  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously  in- 
clined, urgently  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  souPs  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind :  and  all  for  base 
and  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  enrich  themselves  and 
their  territories  as  they  falsely  suppose,  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that  the  world 
be  not  full  oP  beggars,  and  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans ;  stupid  politicians ; 
haccvne  fieri  Jlagitia  f  ought  these  things  so  to  be  carried  ?  better  marry  than  bum, 
saith  the  Apostle,  but  they  are  otherwise  persuaded.  They  will  by  sQl  means  quench 
their  neighbour's  house  if  it  be  on  fire,  but  that  fire  of  lust  which  breaks  out  into 
such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take  notice  of,  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh 
and  blood  shall  so  rage  and  bum,  and  they  will  not  see  it :  miserum  est,  saith  Austin, 
seipsum  non  nuserescere^  and  they  are  miserable  in  the  meantime  that  cannot  pity  them- 
selves, the  conunon  good  of  all,  and  per  consequens  their  own  estates.  For  let  them  but 
consider  what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences,  come  to  both  sexes 
by  this  enforced  temperance,  it  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to  relate  those 
frequent  abortions  and  murdering  of  infimts  in  their  nunneries  (read  '^  Kemnitius  and 
others),  and  notorious  fornications,  those  Spintrias,  Tribadas,  Ambubeias,  &.c.,  those 
rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations,  sodomies,  buggeries  of  monks  and  friars. 
See  Bale's  visitation  of  abbies,  "  Mercurialis,  Rodericus  k  Castro,  Peter  Forestus, 
and  divers  physicians;  I  know  their  ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things, 
sed  viderinl  Politicij  Medici^  Theologij  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them 
*  elsewhere. 

«**  llliai  vidiUB,  tut  patronom  Yiriinif  hi^oa, 

Ne  me  fone  putea,  verbum  non  ampliuf  addam.** 


MEMB.  III. 

Immediate  cause  of  these  precedent  Symptoms. 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these  symp- 
toms, a  better  means  in  my  judgment  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  show  them  the  causes 
whence  they  proceed ;  not  from  devils  as  they  suppose,  or  that  they  are  bewitched 
or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see.  Sec.  as  many  of  them  think,  but  from  natural  and 
inward  canses,  that  so  knowing  them,  they  may  better  avoid  the  e^cts,  or  at  least 
endure  them  with  more  patience.  The  most  grievous  and  common  symptoms  are 
fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  without  a  cause  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this 
malady  not  to  be  avoided.  The  reason  why  they  are  so,  iCtius  discusseth  at  lam, 
Tetrahih.  2. 2.  in  his  first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  causis  sympt.  1.  For  Gaba 
impnteth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being  darkened,  and 

VBsBinea  eone.  Trident,  de  celibato  Mcerd.   "Can.  I  that  widow  or  tUa  virgin,  I  ■ball  not  add 
deflatjrr.vtPriapie.  "  Part  3.  leel.  8.  Heoib.  &   woid*** 

■ikuSw         •**  Let  yon  iny  imaitne  Uirt  i  patwmiaa  I 
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Symptoms  of  Mehmeholy. 


[Part  1.  Sec  3. 


the  BDbstauce  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects  thereof  appear  terriUe, 
and  the  ^^mind  itself,  by  those  ckrk,  obscure,  gross  fumes,  ascending  from  black 
humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and  sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrons  fictioos 
in  a  thousand  shapes  and  apparitions  occur,  with  violent  passions,  by  which  the 
brain  and  &ntasy  are  troubled  and  eclipsed.  ^  Fracastorius,  lib,  2.  de  intellect,  ^  will 
have  cold  to  be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow;  for  such  as  are  cold  are  ill-dispoeed 
to  mirth,  dull,  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ;  and  not  for  any  inward  dark- 
ness  ^as  physicians  think)  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be,  continue,  and 
walk  m  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it:''  solum  frigidi  timidi :  if  they  be  hot,  they  are 
merry;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void  of  fear,  as  we  see  in  madmea; 
but  this  reason  holds  not,  for  then  no  melancholy,  proceeding  from  choler  adost, 
should  fear.   ^  Averroes  scoflb  at  Galen  for  his  reasons,  and  brings  ^ve  arguments  to 
repel  them :  so  doth  Here,  de  Sazonilk,  Tyact.  de  Melanch,  cap,  3.  assigning  other 
causes,  which  are  copiously  censured  and  confuted  by  ^ianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5 
and  6.  Lod.  Mercatus  de  Inter,  morh,  cur,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  demd. 
Guianerius,  tract.  15.  c.  1.  Bright  cap.  37.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesins,  med.  cohL 
Ub.  5,  con.  1.    ^^^Distemperature,"  they  conclude,  ^^  makes  black  juice,  blackness 
obscures  the  spirits,  the  spirits  obscured,  cause  fear  and  sorrow."   LAurentius,  cap.  13. 
supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  specially  the  diaphragma  or  midriff,  and  so  per 
consequens  the  mind,  which  is  obscured  as  ^  the  sun  by  a  cloud.   To  this  opinion  of 
Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  subscribe,  the  LAtins  new  and  old,  interna 
tenebrm  offuscant  atuffltun,  ui  extenuB  nocent  pueris^  as  children  are  affrighted  in  the 
dark,  so  are  melancholy  men  at  all  times,  ^  as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them, 
and  still  carrying  it  about    Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the 
black  blood  about  the  heart,  as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of 
the  mind,  or  stomach,  spleen,  midri^  or  all  the  misafiected  parts  together,  it  boots 
not,  they  keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears, 
anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound  to  laugh  at  this 
dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptoms  of  melancholy,  to  make  them- 
selves merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toys  and  trifles,  which  may  be 
resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that  so  wonders,  con- 
sider with  himself,  that  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sudden,  some  of  his  especial 
friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve?    Or  set  him  upon  a  steep  rock, 
where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could  he  be  secure  ?    His  heart 
would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.    P.  Byarus,  Tract,  de  pest,  gives 
instance  (as  I  have  said)  *'  ^  and  put  case  (saith  he)  in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank, 
if  it  lie  on  the  ground,  ne  can  safely  do  it :  but  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some 
deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he  is  vehemently  moved,  and  'tis  nothing  but  his 
imagination,  ybrma  cadendi  impressa^  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.^ 
Yea,  but  you  infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of  fear;  so 
have  melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing  fear, 
grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them,  an  object  which  cannot  be  removed; 
but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable  as  a  shadow  to  a  body,  and  who  can  expel 
or  overrun  his  shadow?    Remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold  stomach,  weak  spleen: 
remove  those  adust  humours  and  vapours  arising  from  them,  black  blood  from  the 
heart,  all  outward  perturbations,  take  away  the  cause,  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve 
nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  liunpish,  otherwise  counsel  can  do  litde  good ;  you  may 
as  well  bid  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague  not  to  be  a  dry;  or  him  that  is  wounded  not 
to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  fountain,  so 
thinks  ^  Fracastorius,  ^  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still  they  suspect  some 
treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framed  against  them,  still  they  distroft^ 


«iViporM  crspti  et  nigri,  A  reniricolo  in  eerebrain 
Mtalaat.  Pel.  Plstamt.  «CtlidJ  hilarea,  (Kgidi 

indwixwitt  ad  letitioin,  at  fdeo  ■oliurii,  tieitarni,  noa 
Ob  taaebnia  incernu,  at  medid  Tolani,  iH  ob  frifU'* 
naki  melaneholici  nocte  ambalaot  intrvpidi.  «¥■• 
poret  melancholid,  fpiritilNia  mistl,  tenebranim  eauic 
■ant,  cap.  1.  ^^IntemperiM  Adt  raceniii  nifram, 

vigrttiea,  obavrat  ipiritQin,  obHoratio  ■piritiM  Ikeit 
netom  et  triatiam.  *^  Ut  nvbeeola  Soleiii  oOlneat. 
OoMUBilBua  Ub.  da  ntUneh.  •  AltoBviia  c  7. 


Canaain  timorii  elrcomfert  ater  honor  raarfoiiif  nuttc^ 
ria,  et  atri  eplrituf  perpetuam  aoiaic  aomidlio  oAa- 
dunt  Boclem.  ^  Pone  ezemplam,  qaod  qai«  poteic 

ambolare  aDper  trabem  qa«  eat  la  via :  aed  ai  eii  Mptf 
aquam  pronindain,  loco  pontiv,  non  ambalabit  Hper 
earn,  eo  quod  imafinetarln  aoimo  et  timet  TebeoieBiet, 
fimna  cMendi  impicaia,  eof  obediant  meibia  eania, 
et  fteolutea  reliqoa.  ^lib.  S.  d«  inteOeetioM. 

Bnapfekai  ob  tlnoreaB  et  oUiooam  diBDamMi,  et  aeM* 
per  Inda  pstaat  aibi fleri  iMidiaa.  Lm«B.& 


VLtOL  3«j 


Causes  of  these  Symptoms. 
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Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring,  variety  of  fiimes  make  them  like  and 
dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that  they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the 
world,  arise  fnHn  the  same  causes,  for  their  spirits  and  humomrs  are  opposite  to  light, 
fear  nukes  them  avoid  company,  and  absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused, 
hissed  at,  or  overshoot  themselves,  which  still  they  suspect  They  are  prone  to 
venery  by  reason  of  wind.  Angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of 
choler,  which  causeth  fearful  dreams  and  violent  perturbations  to  them,  both  sleep- 
ing and  waking :  That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  fly,  sink,  they  are  pots, 
glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.  ^Herc.  de  SaxonisL  doth  ascribe  this  to  the 
several  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  ^  their  dilation,  contraction,  confusion,  altera* 
tion,  tenebrosity,  hot  or  cold  distemperature,''  excluding  ail  material  humours.  '^Fra- 
castorius  ^  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of  inquisition,  why  they  should  entertain  such 
false  conceits,  as  that  they  have  horns,  great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,"  &c., 
why  they  should  think  themselves  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first,  ^'  Fracasto- 
ritts gives  two  reasons:  ^One  is  the  disposition  of  the  body;  the  other,  the  occa- 
sion of  the  fontasy,"  as  if  their  eyes  be  purblind,  their  ears  sing,  by  reason  of  some 
cold  and  rheum,  &c.  To  the  second,  Liaurentius  answers,  the  imagination  inwardly 
or  outwardly  moved,  represents  to  the  understanding,  not  enticements  only,  to  favour 
the  passion  or  dislike,  but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion  or  displeasure, 
and  the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so-  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher  of 
^Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  ^^  because  by  a  vehement  and  continual  meditation 
of  that  wherewith  they  are  afiected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into  the  brain,  and  with 
the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond  measure :  and  the  cells  of  the 
inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature,  which  being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform 
their  offices  as  they  ought." 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  which  Aristotle  hath  long  since  maintained  in 
his  problems;  and  that  "all  learned  men,  &mous  philosophers,  and  lawgivers,  ad 
vnum  fere  amnes  melancholid^  have  still  been  melancholy,  is  a  problem  much  con- 
troverted. Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood^ of  natural  melancholy,  which 
opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de  •imma^  and  Marcilius  Ficinus  de  son. 
tuend,  Ub,  1.  cap.  5.  but  not  simple,  for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being 
cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and  solitary,  but  mixed  with  the  other  humours,  phlegm 
<Mily  excepted ;  and  they  not  adust,  ^  but  so  mixed  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little 
or  no  adustion,  that  they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis,  cited  by 
Melancthon,  thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melan- 
choly as  too  cold.  Laurentius  condemns  his  tenet,  because  adustion  of  humours 
makes  men  mad,  as  lime  bums  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixed  with 
blood,  and  somewhat  adust,  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may  be  verified, 
Mullum  magftum  ingemum  sine  mixturd  demerUia^  no  excellent  wit  without  a  mix- 
ture of  madness.  FVacas torius  shall  decide  the  controversy,  ^  ^  phlegmatic  are  dull : 
sanguine  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable,  and  merry,  but  not  witty ;  choleric  are  too  swift 
in  motion,  and  furious,  impatient  of  contemplation,  deceitful  wits :  melancholy  men 
have  the  most  excellent  wits,  but  not  all ;  this  humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick,  or 
thin ;  if  too  hot,  they  are  furious  and  mad :  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous,  and 
sad :  if  temperate,  excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extreme  of  heat,  than  cold." 
This  sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of  Heraclitus,  a  dry  light  makes  a  wise 
mind,  temperate  heat  and  dr3mess  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  good  wit ;  therefore,  saith 
.£lian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  brute  beasts,  because  his  brain  is  driest,  et  oh 
atra  hilis  eopiam:  this  reason  Cardan  approves,  suhtil.  I.  12.  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus, 
a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  fint  controversy,  hath  copiously  handled  this  question : 
Roiandas  in  his  problems,  Caelius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  17.    Valleriola  6**"  narrat.  med. 


<* Tract,  de  met.  cap.  7.  Ex  dilatione,  eontractione, 
eoafitflione,  tenebnwitate  firiritamn,  ealida,  ftigida  in- 
tonpfirie,  Ac  « Illod  InqnMtione  dlgnun,  cur  lui 
tUmt  radpiaot,  habere  w  eoraua,  CMC  roortuue,  oaratoe, 
case  mrtm^Ac  *>  1.  Diepoaitio  eorporie.    8.  Ooeaeio 

InafinatiQoia.  *  In  pro.  li.  de  cnlo.    Vehenieni 

ct  aaaidna  cogitaUo  rei  em  quam  aAcitor,  qriritua  la 

M  Melaadwlid  ingenioai  omnea, 


mimmi  riri  in  artibae  et  diedplioie,  sive  circum  irope> 
ratoriam  aut  reip.dieeiplinafn  omneiferd  melancbolici, 
Artfltotelefl.  **  Adeo  miioentur,  ut  sit  daplum  ean- 

ffuinle  ad  reliqaa  dao.  •■  Lib.  S.  de  intellectioae. 

Pinj^ui  aunt  Minenra  phlegmatici :  aanaainei  amabilce, 
grati,  hilarea,  at  non  liiKenioai ;  cbolerlci  celerea  motu, 
et  ob  id  contemplation  la  impatlentea :  MelanchoUd 
aolum  excellentea,  Ssc, 


256  Symptoms  ofMthmcholy.  [Part  1.  See.  I. 

Here,  de  Saxonid^  Tract,  pogth,  de  m^L  cap.  3.    LodoTicns  Mercatus,  de  inUr.  mark 
cur,  lib,  cap,  17.    Baptista  Porta,  Physiog,  liJb,  I.e.  13.  and  many  oUiers. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing  and 
seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  dependiof 
upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind :  neither  are  tears,  af^tions,  but  actions 
(as  Scaliger  holds)  ^^^  the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid,  trembles,  because  the  heart  is 
sliakea"  ( Canimb,  prob,  6.  sec,  3.  de  som,)  why  they  stutter  or  falter  in  their  speech, 
Mercurialis  and  Montaltus,  cap,  17.  give  like  reasons  out  of  Hippocrates,  ^^^  dryness, 
which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  torpid.^'  Fast  speaking  f  which  is  a  symptom 
of  some  few)  £tius  will  have  caused  "  ^  from  abundance  of  wmd,  and  swiftness  of 
imagination :  "  baldness  comes  from  excess  of  dryness,''  hirsuteness  from  a  dry  tem- 
perature. The  cause  of  much  waking  in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discon- 
tent, fears  and  cares,  that  suffer  not  the  mind  to  be  at  rest,  incontinency  is  from  wind, 
and  a  hot  liver,  Montanus,  cons,  26.  Rumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and 
wind  from  ill  concoction,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold ; 
^  Palpitation  of  the  heart  from  vapours,  heaviness  and  aching  from  the  same  cause. 
That  the  belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.  Redness 
of  the  face,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pismires,  from  a 
sharp  subtile  wind.  "^  Cold  sweat  from  vapours  arising  from  the  hypochondnes, 
which  pitch  upon  the  skin ;  leanness  for  want  of  good  nourishment  Why  their 
appetite  is  so  great,  ^iBtius  answers :  Os  ventris  frigescii^  cold  in  those  inner  parts, 
cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity,  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturiia- 
tious,  ^^  our  souls  for  want  of  spirits  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentire 
operations,  being  exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider  the 
reasons  whidi  may  dissuade  her  from  such  aflfections. 

^  Bashfulness  and  blushing,  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not  only 
caused  for  ^  some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  themselves  of 
some  foul  fact  committed,  but  as  ^  Fracastorius  well  detennines,  ob  defoclum  pnh 
prium^  et  timorem^  ^^  from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects ;  the  face  labours  and  is 
troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects,  and  nature  willing  to  help,  sends  thither 
heat,  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood,  and  so  we  blush.  They  that  are  bold,  arrogant, 
and  careless,  seldom  or  never  blush,  but  such  as  are  fearful."  Anthonius  Lodovicus, 
in  his  book  de  pudore^  will  have  this  subtile  blood  to  arise  in  the  &ce,  not  so  mach 
for  the  reverence  of  our  betters  in  presence,  ''"but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any- 
thing at  unawares  shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting:"^ 
(which  Disarius  in  "^Macrobius  confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen,  for  blind  men 
never  blush,  as  Dandinus  observes,  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent  Or 
that  we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  anything  molest 
and  oflend  us,  erubescentia  turns  to  rubar^  blushing  to  a  continuate  redness. 
"^  Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes  the  whole  face. 
Etsi  nihil  viiiosum  commiseris^  as  Lodovicus  holds :  though  Aristotle  is  of  opinion, 
amnis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso^  all  shame  for  some  ofience.  But  we  find  otherwise, 
it  may  as  well  proceed  ^from  fear,  from  force  and  inexperience,  (so  ^*  Dandinus 
holds)  as  vice ;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Duretus  (noHs  in  Hollerium:)  ^  from  a  hot  biain, 
from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or  after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturba- 
tions," &c. 

Laughter  what  it  is,  saith  ^Tully,  "how  caused,  where,  and  so  suddenly  breaks 
out,  that  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and  stir  our  face, 
veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  determine."  The  cause  that 
it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Gomesius,  lib.  3.  de  sale  genial 

MTrrpidantium  toz  tremula,  quia  cor  quatitar.  i  et  Tolvputem  IbraiexitnorQia,  aat  ob  mcKorifffve- 
■'Ob  ariditatem  que  reddit  nervoa  lingua  lorpidoa.  rentiam,  aut  ob  aubilum  oocunHim,  aut  m  quid  ioeaa- 
u  Inconiiaentia  linfua  ex  oopia  flatuum,  et  relocitate  i  tiaa  ezciderit.  *>Ooin.  in  Aritt.  de  anioia.   OiFd 

imaginationia.  MCalntieaoti  ficcitatipezceasum.    ul    pltthmom    impadentea,    noz    ftcit    impodeaiet. 


«/Etitta.  «  Lauren,  c  13.  »'  Tetrab.  3.  aer.  S. 

cap.  10.  *  Ant.  Lodovicus  prob.  lib.  1.  aect.  5.  do 

atrabilarita.  *•  Subrosticua  pudor  vitioaua  pudor. 

^  Ob  ignomintam  aut  turpedinem  facti,  ice.  **  De 

armp.  et  Antip.  cap.  IS.  laborat  facies  ob  pneaentiam 
^na  qui  defectum  noatrum  ridet,  et  uatura  quasi  opem 
latura  calorem  illnc  mittit,  calor  aaofuinem  trabit, 
ande  rubor,  audaeea  noo  rubent,  &e.       ^t  ob  gaadiura 


»  Alezander  Aphrodiaieuaia  makea  all  baabfulMM  ^ 
virtue,  eamque  ae  refert  to  aeipao  ezperiri  asUtaa.  e(n 
easet  admodum  aenez.  ^  Sspe  poat  cikam  apii  td 

ruborem,  ez  potu  vioi  ez  tiaiore  ame,  et  mh  bepate  U' 
lido,  cerebro  calido,  *«.  nQooL  m  AriaC  de  lei** 
tam  i  vi  et  iaezperieotia  quun  k  vitio.  "  ■* 

oratore,  quid  ipae  riaua,  quo  pacto  ooMiUlw,  uM  mk 


Mem.  S.]  Cautes  ofiheie  Spmptoms,  2t7 

cap,  18.  abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which,  in  sanguine  melancholy  especially, 
break  from  the  heart,  "^and  tickle  the  midrifi^  because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of 
nerres :  by  which  titiilation  the  sense  being  moved,  and  arteries  distended,  or  puUed, 
the  spirits  from  thence^  move  and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See 
more  in  Jossius  de  risu  et  fletu^  Vives  3  de  ^nisnd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines, 
proceed  from  grief  and  pity,  ''*  ^  or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain,  for  a  dry  cannot 
weep." 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions.  Sec.  as 
Fienns  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book  of  imagination,  and  "  Lavater  de  spectrisj 
part.  1.  cap.  2.  3.  4.  their  corrupt  phantasy  makes  them  see  and  hear  that  which 
indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen,  Qid  multum  jejunant^  out  nodes  ducunt  insomnesj 
they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as  melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see 
visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted,  very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or 
earnestly  seek.  SaMni  quod  vohnU  sommant^  as  the  saying  is,  they  dream  of  that 
they  desire.  Like  Sarmiento  the  Spaniard,  who  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the 
straits  of  Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  Prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  AnuEmssimam  planitiem  despicere  sibi  vinuJuU^  adificia  magnificat  quamr 
plurimos  Pagosj  altos  Torres^  splendida  Templa^  and  brave  cities,  built  like  ours  in 
Europe,  not,  saith  mine  ^  author,  that  there  was  any  such  thing,  but  that  he  was 
tamssimus  et  nimis  eredulusj  and  would  fain  have  had  it  so.  Or  as  ^  Lod.  Mercatns 
proves,  by  reason  of  inward  vapours,  and  hihnours  from  blood,  choler,  &c.  diversely 
mixed,  they  apprehend  and  see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers  images,  which 
indeed  are  not.  As  they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  in  their  own 
brain ;  so  is  it  with  these  men,  the  fiiult  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  affirms,  ^mad 
men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se  videre  piUant  Imagines^  intra  oculos 
hahenij  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them ;  the  brain  as  a  concave 
^lass  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum  habent  concavum  et 
aridum^  ut  imaginentur  se  videre  (eaith  ^  Boissardus)  qua  non  nm/,  old  men  are  too 
frequently  mistaken  and  dote  in  like  case :  or  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass,  judgeth  everything  he  sees  to  be  red ;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the 
body  to  the  head,  and  distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have 
mingled  themselves  with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things 
to  be  seen,  make  all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour 
that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegmatic  all  white, 
&c.  Or  else  as  before  the  organs  corrupt  by  a  corrupt  phantasy,  as  Lemnius,  lib,  1. 
cap.  16.  well  quotes,  "^^  cause  a  great  agitation  of  spirits,  and  humours,  which  wan* 
der  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the  brain,  and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their 
^et,^  One  thinks  he  reads  something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  done  of  old,  another  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberus  bark :  Orestes  now 
mad  supposed  he  saw  the  furies  tormenting  him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run 
npon  him — 

•i  M  o  mater  obncro  noli  na  penequi 

Hi«  furiit,  Mpectu  aogiiinais,  liorribiiibue, 
£ooa  eone  mo  iiivadunt;  in  me  Jim  raunt ;" 

but  Electra  told  him  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  aU,  it  was 
bot  his  crazed  imagination. 

*>**  Quietee.  qnieane  miwr  in  linteic  tuif, 
Non  cerali  eianira  qua  videra  ta  pntaai** 

So  Pentheus  ^in  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes,  his  brain  alone 
WIS  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan,  subUl.  8.  Mens 
<tgra  lahorihus  etjejuniisfracta^facit  eos  videre^  audire^  Sfc.  And.  Osiander  beheld 
stnnge  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  both,  in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates 
^  rerum  varieiat.  lib.  8.  cap,  44.  Albategnius  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death-bed, 
a  ship  ascending  and  descending,  which  Fracasiorius  records  of  his  friend  Bap* 

■ant,  rca  qau  eitrn  la  vidara  piitant.  Intra  oeuloa  te. 
bant  w  Cap.  10.  de  Spirit  apparitiona.  •  Da 

aanlt.  Nat.  mine.  n  '*  O  notlwr  I  I  binaach  yo« 

not  to  panaenta  na  with  tlioaa  honiUa^lookinf  fariaau 
8(0 1  aeal  thay  attacii,  ttey  aMinlt  ma  I**     «**  Ftaaoi 

ineal  nnbappf  koAsf,  fbr  yoa  do  mm  aat  wtet  fM 

lakvoawo/* 


^Diapimfnu  titillant,  qnia  tranavmum  at  nervo- 
sa, qaw  tlUNationa  moto  aenra  atqua  artarili  diatan- 
te.  apiritaa  fade  lataro.  vaoM,  oa,  oeuloa  oeeupant. 
'*lioBlateetioBO  tamidiearabri:  nam  ax  aiceo  laebry* 
■■  nan  ianat.  '•  Baa  minndaa  Imafiaaotnr :  et 

peiantaovidaraqHmBaaTMoiiC,naaandJunt.   i«Laat. 


^wmaovioaraqHmDaanaoM,naamaaiuni.   ^umu 
ttkULcafuldaaerip(.Iadi»OeddaBU  ^Ub.1. 

a.  17.  cip.  do  BoL  «luaBi,«iq«lAQftf  Tkial 
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Causes  of  these  SympUnns, 


[Parti. 


tiflta  Tirrianus.  Weak  sight  and  a  vain  persoasion  withal,  may  efiect  as  mm 
second  causes  concurring,  as  an  oar  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems 
hended  double,  &c.  The  thickness  of  the  air  may  cause  such  efiects,  or  any 
not  well-discerned  in  the  dark,  fear  and  phantasy  will  suspect  to  be  a 
devil,  &c.  '^Quod  mmis  miseri  timerU^  hoc  facile  creduntj  we  are  apt  to  beliet 
mistake  in  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus,  lib.  2.  cap,  1.  brings  in  a  stoiy 
Aristotle,  of  one  Antepharon  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own 
in  the  air,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio,  lib.  10.  perspecl.  hath  such  another  instanc 
familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that  after  .the  want  of  three  or  four  nights  sleep,! 
was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and  using  all  such 
as  he  did,  but  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished,  ilremites  and  anchorit 
frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations  by  reason  of  much  festing,  and  badj 
many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as  Scot  hath  well  showed  in  his  book  of  il 
covery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan,  subtil.  18.  suffites,  perfumes,  sufiumigations, 
candles,  perspective  glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  I 
dead,  or  with  horse-heads,  bulPa-homs,  and  such  like  brutish  shapes,  the  n 
of  snakes,  adders,  dark,  light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive  ioj 
tista  Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others,  glow-worms,  fire-drakes,  meteors, 
fatuus^  which  Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37.  calls  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  many  such  I 
appear  in  moorish  grounds,  about  church-yards,  moist  valleys,  or  where  battles  f 
been  fought,  the  causes  of  which  read  in  Goclenius,  Velouris,  Fickius,  &c.  suchf 
are  oflen  done,  to  frighten  children  with  squibs,  rotten  >7ood,  &c.  to  make  folks  I 
as  if  they  were  dead,  ^soUto  majores^  bigger,  lesser,  fairer,  fouler,  ut  aslanitsi 
capilibus  videantur;  aut  toti  igniti^  aut  forma  dixtnomim^  accipe  pilos  canis  nigrul 
saith  Albertus;  and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth  sights  by  catoptrics:^ 
knows  not  that  if  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be  admitted  at  one  only  little  holf, 
a  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining,  will  represent  on  the  opp<^ite  ~^' 
such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by  his  rays  ?  with  concave  and  cylinder  glassesi] 
may  reflect  any  shape  of  men,  devils,  antics,  (as  magiciaps  most  part  do,  to 
silly  spectator  in  a  dark  room),  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air, 
'tis  nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  as  "^Agrippa  demonstrates,  placed  in  ancJ 
room.  Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own  image  walkis:! 
the  air  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his  perspectives.  But  roost 
it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them,  although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  oftenii 
the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his  opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objf 
to  melancholy  men,  and  such  as  are  ill  afiected.  To  Uiese  you  may  add  the  kna^ 
impostures  of  jugglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  and  mountebanks,  of  whom  R<i^ 
Bacon  speaks,  &c.  de  miraculis  nalura  et  artis.  cap.  1.  ""they  can  counterfeits 
voices  of  all  birds  and  brute  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and  f^ 
within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors  belirf 
they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence  much  astonished  and  aflfnghted  with  it  BesuW 
those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that  whispering  pU<^  ^ 
Gloucester*^  with  us,  or  like  the  duke's  place  at  Mantua  in  Italy,  where  the  sound i 
reverberated  by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which  Blancanus  in  his  Echooeoi 
gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates.  , 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same  caotf 
almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list  ^A8tbef«> 
thinketh,  so  the  bell  clinketh."  Theophilus  in  Galen  thought  he  houd  music,  froo 
vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some  are  deceived  by  echoes,  some  ^. 
roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverberation  of  air  in  the  ground,  hollow  i^ 
and  walls.  "At  Cadurcum,  in  Aquitaine,  words  and  sentences  are  repealed  by ' 
strange  echo  to  the  full,  or  whatsoever  you  shall  play  upon  a  musical  instnaof!^ 
more  distinctly  and  louder,  than  they  are  spoken  at  first  Some  echoes  repeat  t  tbi^ 
spoken  seven  times,  as  at  Olympus,  in  Macedonia,  as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36.  cap-  ^^ 

voeam  yvtoutaai  in  Twtn  et  mttan  tog— ""-Jill 
mant  voces  banaou  A  loagi  rm  prapftf  pw»<**fL 
M  M  Bpiritiif  cam  lioaiine  loqueniar,  ct  MMi  "7m 
aafaiit,l^  •OtMearttreatkeftBl.     .  'JZ 

clari  tc  vtiealaU  aadiM  wptUti,  M  p^Art*"' 
"  '    q«ui  IpM  dinrii. 


Qaod  netonnt  nimia,  naMiumm  UBOwri 

I,  B«e  toUi  poUBt.       M  flanfaif  upapa  eaoi  oielle 
ttos  tc  CBBUorea,  lEC  Albertos.  *»Ub.  1. 

,..  pUloB.  Inperiti  kooiiBM  il— mmiw  at  •nkra- 
intfiBM  liden  m  pntmot,  qitui  Biliil  ■iat  aliud. 


l.SlpllL  l»j 


Prognostics  of  Melancholy, 
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mnck^e  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  village  near  Paris,  in  France.  At  Delphos,  in 
US  b^eece,  heretofore  was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many  other  places.  Cardan, 
my  Mil.  h  18,  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have  been  deluded  by  these  echoes. 
I  giiJancanus  the  Jesuit,  in  his  Ekshometna,  hath  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his 
:lieT!pder  full  satis&ction  of  all  such  sounds  by  way  of  demonstration.  *  At  Barrey,  an 
)rT  ofle  in  the  Severn  mouth,  they  seem  to  hear  a  smith's  forge ;  so  at  Lipari,  and  those 
)wc  f  iphureous  isles,  and  many  such  like,  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of 
tancflbtndia,  and  those  northern  countries.  Cardan  de  rerum  var.  h  15,  c.  84,  mentioneth 
rep.  j woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call  her,  and  speaking  to  her,  she 
h  ^e^fu  a  painter's  wife  in  Milan :  and  many  such  illusions  and  voices,  which  proceed 
•rjie5^t  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

U\  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesy,  speak  several  languages,  talk  of 
>1  [!  ktronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them  (of  which  they  have  been  ever 
115.  jporant) :  ^  I  have  in  brief  touched,  only  this  I  will  here  add,  that  Arculanus,  Bodin. 
[heTfi^.  3,  cap,  6,  damon,  and  some  others,  '*hold  as  a  manifest  token  that  such  persons 
ro  r^  possessed  with  the  devil ;  so  doth  ^  Hercules  de  Saxonift,  and  Apponensis,  and 
e  [it  only  to  be  cured  by  a  priest.  But  ** Guianerius,  **MontaItus,  Pomponatius  of 
},^.#adua,  and  Lemnius  lib.  2.  dap.  2,  refer  it  wholly  to  the  ill-disposition  of  the 
^mf  humour,  and  that  out  of  the  authority  of  Aristode  prob.  30. 1,  because  such  syinp- 
i;je.#om8  are  cured  by  purging ;  and  as  by  the  striking  of  a  flint  fire  is  enforced,  so  by  the 
,].  Itehement  motion  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inauditas^  compel  strange  speeches 
>(u  Jo  be  spoken :  another  argument  he  hath  from  Plato's  remimsceniia^  which  all  out 
.  tB  likely  as  that  which  "Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks  of  his  friend  Pierleonus;  by  a 
,  .  divine  kind  of  infusion  he  understood  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  tenets  of  Grecian 
,,  lad  barbarian  philosophers,  before  ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but 

in  this  I  should  rather  hold  with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  symptoms 
,  proceed  from  evil  spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  other* 
^^.  wise  to  pervert  the  soul  of  man :  and  besides,  the  humour  itself  is  Balneum  DiaboUj 

the  devil's  bath ;  and  as  Agrippa  proves,  doth  entice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

Prognostics  of  Melancholy. 

Prognostics,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this  malady 
be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of  cure,  recens 
curaticmem  non  hahet  difieilem^  saith  Avicenna,  /.  3,  Fen.  1,  Tract.  4,  c.  18.  That 
which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others  is  most  secure,  gentie,  and  remiss,  Hercules  de 
^oiu&.  ''^  If  that  evacuation  of  haemorrhoids,  or  varices^  which  they  call  the 
water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a  melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  ended,^ 
Hippocrates  Aphor.  6,  II.  Gralen  /.  6,  de  morbis  vulgar,  com.  8,  confirms  the  same; 
^d  to  this  aphorism  of  Hippocrates,  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latins  subscribe; 
Montaltus  c.  25,  Hercules  de  Saxonift,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius  Faventinus,  &c.  Skenkius, 
'•  I)  observai.  med.  c.  de  ManiA^  illustrates  this  aphorism,  with  an  example  of  one 
I)uiiel  Federer  a  coppersmith  that  was  long  melancholy,  and  in  the  end  mad  about 
the  27th  year  of  his  age,  these  varices  or  water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs,  and  he 
was  freed  from  his  maudness.  Marius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though 
with  mat  pain.  Skenkius  hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been 
helped  by  flowing  of  their  mouths,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening 
of  the  haemorrhoids  will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  jointly  signify,  so  they 
^  voluntary,  some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  are  better  after  a 
qoartan ;  **  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice ;  but  whether  it  free 


"BlowlBf  of  bellows,  and  knockiof  of  banunera,  if 
«^  vnkf  their  «ar  to  tha  cliff.  •P  Memb.  1.  Sub. 

*<»"M  partition,  cap.  IS.  in  9.  Rbaiii.  "  SirM 

!^*yi»  Bvllft  want  nlti  qaod  loquantor  ea  qam  ante 
SISf^^Dt,  at  Tcatonicam  aat  alind  Uiona,  ftc 
*<^n.tnKi.d0Ml.     Nl^act.l&e.4.    MOip  s. 


**  Mira  ▼!■  coocitat  humorec,  ardorqiic  vehemaM  man- 
tcm  evaf itat,  qaam,  kjc.  *"  Frvft t  lanMid 

myiteriic  "  Bi  melancboHdi  tanorroldec  niperve- 
narint  yaricea,  vel  ut  qnibaadam  placet,  aqna  Intar 
eatem,  lolTitar  maluiD.         *Oap.  10.  de  qoartana. 
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him  from  this  mahidy)  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  physicians  ascribe  all  long 
for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartan  ague  amongst  the  rest  "  Rhasis  conl.  lib.  1 ,  Irad, 
9.  ^  When  mehmcholy  gets  out  at  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  or  settles  breaking 
out  in  scabs,  leprosy,  morphew,  or  is  purged  by  stools,  or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the 
spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those  varices  appear,  the  disease  is  dissolved."  Goianerini 
cap.  5,  tract.  15,  adds  dropsy,  jaundice,  dysentery,  leprosy,  as  good  signs,  to  these 
scabs,  morphews,  and  brnJLing  out,  and  proves  it  out  of  the  6th  of  Hippocrates' 
Aphorisms. 

Evil  prognostics  on  the  other  part  Inoeterata  melancholia  incuralnUsj  if  it  b« 
inveterate,  it  is  **"  incurable,  a  common  axiom,  out  difficuUer  curaHUs  as  they  say 
that  make  the  best,  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  witnesseth,  /.  3,  de  loc.  affecL  cap. 
6,  '^^be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what  cause  soever,  it  is  ever  long,  wayward, 
tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once  it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout, 
she  was  '"  the  queen  of  diseases,  and  inexorable,"  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet 
Paracelsus  will  have  all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laugfa^  at  them  which  think 
otherwise,  as  T.  Erastus  par.  3,  objects  to  him ;  although  in  another  place,  heredi- 
tary diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  removed.  '  UildesheiB 
spicel.  2,  de  met.  holds  it  less  dangerous  if  only  ^  ^  imagination  be  hurt,  and  not 
reason,  *  the  gentlest  is  from  blood.  Worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the  worst  of  all 
from  melancholy  putrefied."  '  Bruel  esteems  h3rpochondriacal  least  dangerous,  and 
the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured.  ''  The  cure  is  hard 
in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  w<Hnen.  And  both  men  and  women  must  take 
notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  consil.  230,  pro  Abate  Italo,  '^  This  malady  doth 
commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave ;  physicians  may  ease,  and  it  may  lie 
hid  for  a  time,  but  they  cannot  quite  cure  it,  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent 
and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon  every  small  occasion  or  error :"  as  in  Mer- 
cury's weather-beaten  statue,  that  was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean, 
yet  there  was  infimbriis  aurum^  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of  gold :  there  will  be  some 
relics  of  melancholy  left  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted)  not  so  easily  to  be 
rooted  out  '  OAentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  and 
blindness :  by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  '^all  aver,  if  once  it  possess 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  Frambesarius,  and  Salust  Salvianus  adds,  if  it  get  into 
the  optic  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis,  consil,  20,  had  a  woman  to  his  patient, 
that  from  melancholy  became  epileptic  and  blind.  "  If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause* 
or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsy ;  convulsions  follow,  and  blindness,  or  else 
in  the  end  they  are  moped,  sottish,  and  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  and  gestures, 
ridiculous.  '^  If  it  come  from  a  hot  cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and 
in  conclusion  mad.  CaUscenUm  mela$iclu>liam  sapms  sequitur  mania.  ^  If  it  heat 
and  increase,  that  is  the  common  event,  ^*per  circtdtuSf  out  semper  insanitj  he  is  mad 
by  fits,  or  altogether.  For  as  ^  Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato,  there  is  seminariut 
ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  natural 
adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  demoniacal,  Montanus. 

''Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most  grievous 
calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries,)  they  make  away  Uiemselves,  wluch  is  a 
frequent  thing,  and  fiuniliar  amongst  them,  lis  "  H^>pocrates^  observation,  Galen^ 
sentence,  Etd  mortem  ti$neiU,  tamen  plerumgue  sibi  ipsis  mortem  consciseunty  LZ.de 
locis  affec.  cap.  7.  The  doom  of  idl  physicians.  Tis  "Rabin  Moses'  Aphorism, 
the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  iBtius,  Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomams,  Salust. 
Salvianus,  GapivBCcius,-Mercatus,  Hercules  de  Sazonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 

*Ciuii  unfuif  exit  par  niperllciem  et  residet  melaii* 
eholU  per  wabiein,  morplieaiii  n  if  ram,  vel  ezparf  atur 
par  Infcrioraa  partea,  val  arinaan.  Jbe,  bob  erit,  4fcc. 
apian  omu  oifiuilur  et  Tarieea  apparent.  »  Qoia  Jam 
coairerM In  naturam.  >  In  quoeanqae  ait  4  quao 

camiQe  cmnb  Hypooon.  pfeeitim,  aemper  eat  long  a, 
IBoroaa,  nee  (keile  cunri  poteat.  *  Repna  morborum 
ft  Inezorabilia.  •  Omne  delirium  quod  oritur  k  pan* 
dtate  ceiebri  InearaMIe,  Bildeabeim.  tpicel.  %  de  mania. 
«  n  aola  imafinatio  ttedatur,  at  non  ratio.  •  Mala  4 
BingnlDa  fifnreBte,  deterior  4  bile  aaaata,  peaaimn  ab 
atra  bile  putralhcta.  *  IHflkillor  enra  ^na  qua  fit 

Tltio  eorporia  loUna  et  oerebri.  v  DifldUa  earata  fa 
Yiija.  miiUo  difleilior  in  temiaii.  *  Adiataritaoi 


plenimque  bominea  eomiutur,  lioet  medici  toveat  pl^* 
nimque,  tamen  non  tollunt  nnqoau,  aed  raeklet  aeer- 
bior  quam  antea  minima  oocaaione,  aat  errors.  •  r^n- 
culnm  eat  ne  dcfenereret  in  ^iepaiam,  Apofriexiam. 
Convnlaionem,  cadtatem.  wMontal.  c.  SS.  Lavrsa- 
tina.  Nic  Piao.  u  Her.  de  8axonla«  AriaiotJe,  Cayi- 
Taociaa.  »  Favent.  Humor  frifidua  sola  dellrii  tanm. 
fkiroria  yero  humor  calidna.  »  Heumiaa  ealli  aaai- 

Beaa  aobolem  melancholia.  m  Alezaader  1. 1.  c.  I& 

»  Lib.  1.  part.  S.  c  11.  MMoBtaH.  e.  IS.  Kara  men 
aut  nunquam.  nlai  aibi  ipaia  Inferant.  ^  lib.  da 

Inaan.  Fabio  Galieo  iBttfpiete.       "HobbBI 
naaof  dhi  iafenint. 
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I*"  Bt  OTp§  oi^oe  adcd  mortis  Ibnnidine  yritm 
Ptnipit  infelix  odium  lociaqae  TidendB, 
Vt  liiM  oonaeiscftt  mcrenti  peetore  letbom.** 


**  And  M  far  forth  death*t  terror  doth  afBrifht, 
He  mekea  away  himself,  and  hatei  the  light 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart, 
He  Tolantary  dies  to  eaae  hie  mart.** 


In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that  he  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  enforced  to  ofier  violence  unto  him- 
self, to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufierable  pains.  So  some  (saith  ^  Fracastohus) 
tt  in  fiiry,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow,  fear,  and  out  of  the  angiush  and  vexation  of 
their  souls,  ofier  violence  to  themselves :  for  their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable. 
They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night,  nor  sleep,  or  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams 
astonish  them."  In  the  day-time  they  are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and 
torn  in  pieces  with  suspicion,  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish.  Sec. 
as  so  many  wild  horses,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  time,  but 
even  against  their  wills  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it,  they  cannot  forget  it, 
it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night,  they  are  perpetually  tormented,  a  burden  to  them- 
selves, as  Job  was,  they  can  neither  eat,  drink  or  sleep.  Psal.  cvii.  18.  ^  Their 
soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to  death's  door, "  being  bound  in 
nusery  and  iron :"  they  ''curse  their  stars  with  Job,  ""^^and  day  of  their  birth,  and 
wish  for  death :"  for  as  Pineda  and  most  interpreters  hold.  Job  was  even  melancholy 
to  despair,  and  almost  ^  madness  itself;  th^  murmur  many  times  against  the  world, 
fiiends,  allies,  all  mankind,  even  against  God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  pas- 
sion, ^vwere  noltuUy  mori  fiescUmt,  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot  And  in  the 
midst  of  these  squsdid,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  days,  they  seek  at  last,  finding  no 
comfort, "  no  remedy  in  this  wretched  life,  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia  ap^ 
peUmi  honum^  all  creatures  seek  tlie  best,  and  for  their  good  as  Uiey  hope,  sub  specie^ 
in  show  at  least,  vel  quia  mori  pulchrum  putant  Tsaith  "  Hippocrates)  vel  quia  pulant 
mie  at  majorihis  malls  liberarij  to  be  freed  as  tliey  wish.  Though  many  times,  as 
EBop*8  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  itself,  3ret  they  hope  to  be 
eased  by  this  means :  and  therefore  (saith  Felix  "  Platerus^  ^  after  many  tedious  days 
at  last,  either  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,"  they  precipitate  or 
make  away  themselves :  ^  many  lamentable  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  us :" 
alius  ante  fores  se  laqueo  suspendU  (as  Seneca  notes),  aUus  se  pracipitavU  d  tectOj 
lie  dominum  siomachantem  audiret,  alius  ne  reduceretur  d  fugaferrum  redegit  in 
viscera,  ^  one  hangs  himself  before  his  own  door,— -another  throws  himself  from  the 
house-top,  to  avoid  his  master's  anger^ — a  third,  to  escape  expulsion,  plunges  a  dag- 
ger into  his  heart,"-^o  many  causes  there  arc        His  amor  exUio  est,  furor  his 

love,  grief,  anger,  madness,  and  shame,  kc.  Tis  a  common  calamity,  "  a  fatal  end 
to  this  disease,  they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury  of  physicians,  furi- 
ously disposed,  carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannising  wills,  enforced  by  miseries,  and 
there  remains  na  more  to  such  persons,  if  that  heavenly  Physician,  by  his  assistinff 
grace  and  mercy  alone  do  not  prevent,  (for  no  human  persuasion  or  art  can  help) 
but  to  be  their  own  butchers,  and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuta,  Lucretia's 
dagger,  Timon's  halter,  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Cato's  knife,  and  Nero's  sword  are  left 
behind  them,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used  to 
the  world's  end,  by  such  distressed  souls :  so  intolerable,  insuflerable,  grievous,  and 
violent  is  their  pain,  '^so  unspeakable  and  continuate.  One  day  of  grief  is  an  hun- 
dred years,  as  Cardan  observes :  'Tis  camificina  hominum,  angor  animij  as  well  saith 
Areteus,  a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cramp  and  convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of 
hell;  and  if  there  be  a  hell  upon  earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  man's 
heart. 

**  For  that  deep  torture  may  be  call^  an  hell. 
When  more  ii  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  tell.** 

Tea,  that  which  scoffing  Liician  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  affirm  of  melan- 
choly in  earnest 


"  Liicrat.  I.  3.  *  Lib.  2.  de  intell.  Mspe  mortem  libi 
cflttedfouit  oh  timorem  et  tristitiam  tcdio  vitc  aflbcti 
eb  fiirarem  et  deeperationem.  Eat  enim  infera,  itc. 
bgo  eic  peruetno  aflliclati  vitam  oderunt,  le  precipi- 
tant, hia  maua  cariturl  aut  interficittnt  se,  aiit  tale  quid 
eoauDitCttiit.  ^  Peal.  ctiI.  10.  ^  job  zzxiii. 

■  Job  vi.  a  **  Vt  doloria  et  trtetitis  ad  insaniam 

^o4  redaclOB.  »  Seneca.  m  in  salutii  me 

le  propoooBt  sihi  mortis  deiideritun,  Oct. 


Herat. ).  S.  c  5.  ^  Lib.  de  ineanla.    Bic  ale  Jarat 

ire  per  nmbraa.  *Cap.  31  de  mentie  alienat.  nuaati 

degunt,  dum  undem  mortem  quam  timent,  raapendlo 
aut  aubmersione,  aut  aliqoa  alia  vi,  ut  multa  triatia 
exempla  vidimus.  *  Arculanus  in  9.  Rhasis,  c.  IS. 

cavendum  oe  ex  alto  se  precipitent  aut  aliAs  Icdant. 
*  O  omnium  opioionibus  incogitabile  malum.  Lueian. 
Mortesque  milie,  mille  dum  vivit  neoes  gerit,  peritqoa 
Heinsins  Austriaoo. 
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L**  O  tciste  noBMO  I  o  diis  odibite 
Melancholia  laciymoM,  Cocjrti  fllia, 
Tn  Tartan  specubut  opacit  edtta 
Erinnyt,  utefp  quam  Megara  luo  tulit, 
Et  ab  uberibai  aluit,  cuique  paimte 
AoMruleoUini  in  oi  lac  Alaeto  dedit, 
Omnet  abominabilem  te  dcmonefl 
Prodazer«  in  lueem,  ezitio  mortaliiUB. 
Non  Jupiter  ferit  tale  telum  fulminie, 
Non  ulla  lic  procella  Merit  equorti, 
Non  impetuoei  tanu  via  aet  turblnii. 
An  aiperoe  rattineo  morsaa  Gerberi  ? 
Nam  virui  Behidnc  membra  mea  depaseitar  T 
Aut  tunica  aanie  tincu  Need  sanfttinii  f 
Diacrymabile  et  immedicabile  malum  hoc.'* 


fen. 


**0 nd  and  odiooe  name!  a  name  • 
I>  tliiB  of  melanebolT,  brat  of  bell. 
There  born  in  heliieh  darknem  doth  it  dw«ll. 
The  Furies  brouf  ht  it  up,  Meg  era's  teat, 
Aleeto  gave  it  bitter  milk  lo  eat. 
And  alfconfpir'd  a  bane  to  mortal  men, 
Xt  pmtU§  To  bring  this  deril  out  of  that  Mack  den. 
— *      Jupiter's  thunderbolt,  not  storm  at  aea« 
Nor  whirl-wind  doth  our  hearts  so  moch , 
What?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Cerberus  ? 
Or  stung  by  » serpent  so  pestiferous  T 
Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Neasus*  blood? 
My  pain's  past  cure ;  physic  can  do  ao  food. 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it,  Siadi  non  inoenere  tyranni  majus  tormentum^  no 
strappadoes,  hot  irons,  Phalaris'  bulls, 


» *'  Nee  ira  dedm  taatum,  nee  tela,  aec  bostis,         I 
Uuantum  sole  noces  animis  illapsa."  | 


'  Jove's  wrath,  nor  devils  can 
Do  so  moch  harm  to  th*  soul  of 


'  What  Bead  mora  words?  nia  calamitlee  iaa, 
Wh9re  seek  for  any  mischief,  'tis  witbia  ;** 


All  fears,  ^efs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonites,  insuavities  are  swallowed  up,  aod 
drowned  m  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many  small 
brooks;  'tis  eoagulum  omnium  arumnarum:  which  **  Ammianus  applied  to  nis  dis- 
tressed Palladius.  I  say  of  our  mebncholy  man,  he  is  the  cream  of  human  ad▼e^ 
sity,  the  "quintessence,  and  upshot;  all  other  diseases  whatsoever,  are  but  flet- 
bitings  to  melancholy  in  extent :  Tis  the  pith  of  them  all,  '^HospUium  est  calami' 
taUs;  quid  verbis  opus  estf 

**  Quamcttoqua  malam  rem  qasrit,  iUic  reperies  f       I 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ;  the 
true  Titius,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feicn)  for  so  dotk 
'^  Lilius  Geraldus  interpret  it,  of  anxieties,  and  those  griping  cares,  and  so  ought  it  to 
be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies,  we  seek  for  help,  if  a  leg  or  an  aim  ache, 
through  any  dtstemperature  or  wound,  or  that  we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above 
all  things  whatsoever,  we  desire  help  and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means 
possible  it  may  be  procured ;  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  sub- 
stance, endure  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swallow  those  distasteful  pills,  sufier 
our  joints  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut  off,  anything  for  future  health :  so  sweet,  so  dear, 
so  precious  above  all  other  things  in  this  world  is  life :  'tis  that  we  chiefly  desire, 
long  life  and  happy  days,  ^muUos  da  Jupiter  aitnos,  increase  of  years  all  men  wish; 
but  to  a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so  odious ;  that  which  they 
so  carefully  seek  to  preserve  "he  abhors,  he  alone;  so  intolerable  are  his  pains; 
some  make  a  question,  graviores  morhi  corporis  an  animij  whether  the  diseases  of 
the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous,  but  there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made 
of  it,  muUo  enim  emoior  Umgeque  est  airocior  ammt,  quam  corporis  cruciatus  (Lm. 
I.  I.e.  12.)  the  diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. — Totum  hie  pro  vulnere 
corpus,  body  and  soul  is  misaflfected  here,  but  the  soul  especially.  So  Cardan  iestifiei 
de  rerum  var,  lib,  8.  40.  ^  Maximus  Tyrius  a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch,  have  made 
just  volumes  to  prove  it.  *^Die8  adimit  agritudinem  hominibus,  in  other  diseases 
there  is  some  hope  likely,  but  these  unhappy  men  are  bom  to  misery,  past  all  hope 
of  recovery,  incurably  sick,  the  longer  they  live  the  worse  they  are,  and  death  alone 
must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  man  in 
such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself:  and  how  these  men  that 
so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it,  that  it  is  lawful  in  such 
cases,  and  upon  a  necessity ;  Plotinus  /.  de  beaiiiud.  c.  7.  and  Socrates  himself  de- 
fends it,  in  Plato's  Phaedon,  ^  if  any  man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  may 
despatch  himself,  if  it  be  to  his  good."  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  cynics  and 
stoics  in  general  affirm  it,  Epiotetus  and  ^  Seneca  amongst  the  rest,  quamcunque  verasn 
esse  viam  ad  libertatemj  any  way  is  allowable  that  Ic^  to  liberty,  ^^let  us  give 
God  thanks,  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will;"  **qtUd  ad  hominem 


■  Kegiaa  BBorborum  eoi  fbmulantur  omnes  et  obedl- 
■Bt.     Cardan.  » Eheu  qnis  intus  Scorpio.  Ac. 

fleneea  AcU  4.    Here.  O  Et.  «9iliu8  Italicus. 

M  Lib.  S9.  M  Hie  omois  imbonitss  et  insuavitas 

consistit,  at  TertuUiani  verbis  utar,  orat.  ad.  martyr. 
•Plautus.  'Vit.  Hereulis.  opeivlas.  "Ouid 
CM  miieriiii in  Vila,  quam  Telle  mofi  ?  Benaet.   •Tooi. 


2.  Libello,  an  graviores  passiones,  *c  o  TV. 

A  Patet  ezitus;  si  pugnare  non  wltis,  licet  fbgere;  qnis 
vos  tenet  invitee  f    De  provid.  cap.  8.  «•  Agamm 

Deo  gratias,  quod  nemo  invitus  in  vita  teaeri  petcaL 
**  Epist.  Sft.    8eneca  et  de  sacra.  9.  cap.  1&  at  ' 

metis. 


Mem.  1.] 


Prognostics  of  Melancholy. 


claustrOf  career^  custodia  f  liberum  ostium  hahei^  death  is  always  ready  and  at  hand. 
Vidts  ilium  pracipitem  locum^illud  Jlumen^  dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river, 
that  pit,  that  tree,  there's  liberty  at  hand,  effugia  servitutis  et  doloris  sunt^  as  that 
Laconian  lad  cast  himself  headlong  (non  serviam  aiehat  pucr)  to  be  freed  of  his 
misery :  every  vein  in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus^  will  set  thee  free, 
quid  tua  referi  fintm  facias  an  accipias  ?  there^s  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in 
misery.  Malum  est  neecssitati  vivere ;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere^  neeessitas  nulla  est, 
Ignavus  qui  sine  causa  moriiur^  et  stultus  qui  cum  dolore  vivU^  Idem  epi.  58.  Where- 
fore hatli  our  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons,  saith  ^  Pliny,  in  so  great  a 
quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make  away  themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old 
had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta  fortuna  venenum  sub  cusiode  prompium^  Livy 
writes,  and  executioners  always  at  hand.  Speusippes  being  sick  was  met  by  Dio- 
genes, and  carried  on  his  slaves'  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher ; 
but  I  pity  thee  not,  quoth  Diogenes,  qui  cum  talis  vivere  sustines^  thou  mayst  be 
freed  when  ihou  wilt,  meaning  by  death.  ^  Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido, 
and  Lncretia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  voluntarily  die, 
to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save  their  honour,  or 
vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba,  Syphax's  wife  did,  Han- 
nibal did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virus,  and  those  Campanian  senators  in  Livy 
{Dec.  3.  lib.  6.)  to  escape  the  Roman  tyranny,  that  poisoned  themselves.  Themis- 
tocles  drank  bull's  blood,  rather  than  he  would  fight  against  his  country,  and  Demos- 
thenes choee  rather  to  drink  poison,  Publius  Crassi  Jiliusy  Censorius  and  Plancus, 
those  heroical  Romans  to  make  away  themselves,  than  to  fall  into  their  enemies^ 
hands.  How  many  myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember,  qui  sUn  Uthum 
Insontes  pepperere  manun  fyc.  ^  Rhasis  in  the  Maccabees  is  magnified  for  it,  Sam- 
son's death  approved.  So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin,  and  many  worthy  men  and  women, 
quorum  memoria  eelebratur  in  Ecclesia^  saith  ^  Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to 
save  their  chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken,  as  Austin  instances,  I.  \.  de 
Civit.  Deij  cap.  16.  Jerom  vindicateth  the  same  in  lonam  et  Ambrose^  I.  3.  de  vir» 
ginitate  commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius,  lib.  8.  cap.  15.  admires  a 
Roman  matron  for  the  same  fact  to  save  herself  from  the  lust  of  Maxentius  the 
Tyrant  Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them  Beatas  virgines  qua  stc,  &c. 
Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet,  renowned  Roman  senator,  TuUy's  dear 
friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick,  as  he  supposed,  of  an  incurable  disease,  vitamr 
que  produceret  ad  augendos  dohres^  sine  spe  salutisj  was  resolved  voluntarily  by 
&mine  to  despatch  himself  to  be  rid  of  his  pain ;  and  when  as  Agrippa,  and  the  rest 
of  his  weeping  friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculantes  obsecrarent  ne  id  quod 
natura  cogeret^  ipse  acceleraretj  not  to  ofier  violence  to  himself,  ^'  with  a  settled 
resolution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not  seek  to 
dehort  him  from  it :"  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque  eorum  tacitumd  sua  obstina- 
Uone  depressit.  Even  so  did  Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  senator,  by  the  relation 
of  Plinius  Secundus,  epist.  lib.  1.  episl.  12.  fiimish  himself  to  death ;  pedibus  correptus 
cum  incredibiles  cruciatus  et  indignissima  tormenta  patereturj  d  cibis  omnino  absti-' 
nmi;^  neither  he  nor  HispiUa  his  wife  could  divert  him,  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate 
fMgis^  &c.  die  he  would,  and  die  he  did.  So  did  Lycuigus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chry- 
sippus,  Empedocles,  with  myriads,  &c.  In  wars  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon 
imminent  danger,  and  present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity,  ^  to  be 
the  cause  of  his  own,  aqd  many  a  thousand's  ruin  besides,  to  commit  wilful  murder 
in  a  manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing,  and  he  shall  be  crowned  for 
it  The  ^'  MassegataB  in  former  times,  '^  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not  what  nations 
besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seventy  years,  to  free  them  from  those  griev- 
ances incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Choa,  because 
their  air  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long  lived,  antevertebant  fatum 
Atttm,  priusquam  manci  forent,  out  imbedllitas  accederet,  papavere  vel  cicuta^  with 
poppy  or  hemlock  they  prevented  death.    Sir  Thomas  More  in  liis  Utopia  commends 


•Lib.  9.  cAp.  83.     Terra  mater  noatri   miierta. 
•  BM.  94. 71.  S2.  **  Mac.  14.  49.  «  Vindi- 

cttio  Apoc  lib.  •  *'  Finding  that  be  woald  be  dea- 

tiaed  to  eodare  excniciatinf  pain  of  tbe  feet,  and  addi- 


tional torturee,  be  atwtained  fyom  food  altogether." 
w  As  amongtt  Turki  and  others.  *i  Bobeinos  da 

moribus  gent.  '^JElitkn.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  omnea  70. 

annum  egresaoa  interficiant. 
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[Part  1.  Secti 


voluntary. death,  if  he  be  aihi  and  aliig  molestus,  troublesome  to  himself  or  oUun, 
^("^  especially  if  to  live  be  a  torment  to  him,)  let  him  free  himself  with  his  owi 
hands  from  this  tedious  life,  as  from  a  prison,  or  sufler  himself  to  be  freed  by  othen." 
^  And  'tis  the  same  tenet  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old.  Juste  sapiens  sik 
mortem  consciscit^  si  in  acerbis  doloribus  versetur^  memhrorum  mutilatione  aaU  morUt 
ogre  curandis^  and  which  Plato  9.  de  legihus  approves,  if  old  age,  poverty,  igaa- 
miny,  &c.  oppress,  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  efiect.  {Pr€sfaL  7.  JmstitsL) 
^emo  nisi  sua  culpd  diu  doleU  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China,  (saith  Bfat  Riccia 
the  Jesuit,)  "  ^  if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or  tired  and  tortured  with 
misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and  many  times,  to  spite  their  enemies  the 
more,  to  hang  at  their  door."  Tacitus  the  historian,  Plutarch  the  philosopher,  modi 
approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Aust  de  cto.  l>et,  I.  1.  c.  29.  defends  a  violent 
death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in  a  good  cause,  nemo  sic  mortuus^  qui  mm  Jutni 
aliquando  moriturus;  quid  autem  interest^  quo  mortis  genere  viia  istajsdaiur,  quaado 
ille  cmfinitury  iterum  mori  non  cogitur  f  Sfc,  ^  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  vokn 
nolens,  he  must  die  at  last,  and  our  life  is  subject  to  iunumeraUe  casualties,  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen,  ulrum  satius  est  unam  perpeti  moriendo,  an  omsts 
timere  vivendo,  "  rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  ^  Death  is  better  than  a  bitter  life," 
Eccl.  zxx.  17.  "and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than  by  once  dying^to  be  freed 
from  all.  Theombrotus  Ambraciotes  persuaded  1  know  not  how  many  hundreds  of 
his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  miseries  of  this,  and  happiness  of 
that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves.  And  having  read  Plato's  divine  tract  is 
anima,  for  example's  sake  led  the  way  first  That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will 
tell  you  as  much, 

***  Jamqiie  Tato  Soli  com  dieeret  AffibrodoUi^ 
In  Stygioa  Teitar  denluiaie  lacai, 
Morte  nibil  dignrnn  pamis:  Nd  forte  PlAUmii 
Diviiii  eiimiim  de  neee  legit  opoi.** 

^Calenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death:  the  CSrcmnedtittis 
and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away,  with  many  such: 
^*  but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  pro&ne  stoical  paradoxes,  wicked  ezam- 
nles,  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  determine  in  thus  kind,  they  are  impious, 
abominabley  and  upon  a  wrong  ground.  ^  No  evil  is  to  be  done  that  good  may  come 
of  it;"  reclamat  Christus,  reckanat  Scriptura,  God,  and  all  good  men  are  *  against 
it :  He  that  stabs  another, can  kill  his  body;  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own 
soul.  "  Male  meretur,  qui  dot  mendico,  quod  edat;  nam  et  Uhtd  quod  dot,  petit;  et 
ilU  produeit  vitam  ad  ndseriam:  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an  alms  (as  that  comical  poet 
said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But  Lactantins  L  6.  c.  7. 
de  vero  cultUj  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully  confutes  it,  Uh.  8.  de  sap.  caf. 
18.  and  S.  Austin,  ep,  52.  ad  Macedcmium^cap.Ql.ad  Dulcitium  Trilmmum:  so  dodi 
Hierom  to  MarceUa  of  Blesilla's  death,  J)ron  recipio  tales  animasj  Sfc^  he  calls  such 
men  martyres  stuUa  Philosophic:  so  doth  Cyprian  de  dupUci  martyrio;  Si  quisle 
morLantuTj  out  infimdtas,  aut  ambiiioj  out  dementia  cogU  eos;  'tis  mere  madness  so 
to  do,  ^furore  est  ne  moriare  mori.  To  this  efiect  writes  Arist  8.  Ethic.  lApsiai 
Manuduc.  ad  Stoieam  Philosophiam  Kb.  3.  dissertaL  23.  but  it  needs  no  coiifiit»> 
tion.  This  only  let  me  add,  that  in  some  cases,  those  ^  hard  censures  of  such  as 
ofier  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  despemte  fit  to  others,  which  sonie> 
times  they  do,  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c.  are  to  be  mitigated,  as  in  such  as  are  mad, 
beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or  found  to  have  been  long  melancholy,  and  that  ia 


•>Lib.  S.  Presertim  qaum  tonnentum  ei  vltB  lit, 
bone  vpe  foetus,  ac«*rtM  Ttta  velut  4  earcere  se  ezimat, 
v«l  eb  aliie  eximi  lue  Tolantate  petiatnr.  m  Nam 

quia  ampboram  ezaiccaDa  fcacem  ezorberet  (Seneca 
eptat.58.)  quia  in  posnaa  et  riaam  viveretT  ftulti  cat 
meoere  id  vita  aim  ait  miaer.  ■•  Ezpedit.  ad  Sinaa 

1. 1.  c.  9.  Vel  bononim  deaperatiooe,  Tel  malorum  per* 
peaaione  f^acti  et  fa|;iuti,  vel  manaa  viotentaa  aibi  in* 
rerunt  vel  ut  inimicia  auia  vf  re  fkciant,  dbe.  ***'  No 
one  ever  died  in  this  way,  wbo  would  not  have  died 
aome  time  or  otber ;  but  what  doea  it  idgnify  bow  life 
ilaeir  may  be  ended,  ainee  be  who^  cornea  to  the  end  ia 
not  obliged  to  die  a  aecond  time  V*  "  So  did  An* 

tbony,  Galba,  Vitelliua,  Otbo,  ArietoUe  bimaelf,  Sut, 
AJaz  in  deepair ;  Cleopatra  to  aave  her  honour.  *•  In^ 
crUtts  deligitur  dia  TtTere  qaam  in  Umora  tot  noitonuD 


aeroel  moriendo.  nullum  deineepa  formidaie.  ■  "Ani 
now  when  Ambroeiotea  waa  Udding  fkrew^  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  about  to  eait  bimaelf  into  the  Siypan 
pool,  although  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  crime  that 
merited  death:  but,  perhapi,  ba  had  read  that  diviM 
work  of  Plato  upon  Death.**  •Cuitiu  L  M. 

*i  LaqueuB  prseiaua,  cont.  L  I.  5.  quidam  naDftafio 
ttxo,  amiaaia  triboa  liberie,  et  wora,  attapandit  m; 

eneeidit  illi  quidam  ex  prBtereantibQa  laqnenm :  A  h- 
erato  reuB  fit  malefidi.    Seneea.  ^^etUpum 

Manudue.  nd  Stoieam  philoaopbitm  lib.  3.  diaKitSS. 
D.  Klnga  14.  Lect.  on  Jonas.  D.  Abbotts  6  VtA.  oa  the 
same  prophet.  •Plautua.  MfHaitiaL  *At 
to  be  buried  out  of  Chriatlan  burial  with  a  auke.  Uem. 
Plato  9.  de  legibua,  vult  aeparatim  aepeliri,  qui  afei  ^ 
■ia  nortem  oonaeiaoQBt,  Ac  loM  ttaeir  foodak  te. 


M6n*  1«J 


PrognosHei  of  Melancholy, 


extremity,  they  knowiiot  what  they  do,  deprived  of  reason,  judgment,  all,  *  as  a 
ship  that  18  void  of  a  pilot,  must  needs  impinge  upon  the  next  rock  or  sands,  and 
mttu  shipwreck.  '^  P.  Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  hrethren,  that  made 
away  theouelves,  and  for  so  foul  a  fiict,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  in&mously 
boned,  as  in  such  cases  they  use :  to  terrify  others,  as  it  did  the  Milesian  virgins  oS 
old;  but  upon  fiirther  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness,  the  censure  was 
"revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by  David,  2  Sam.  ii.  4.  and 
Seneca  well  adviseth,  Iraseere  vnterfectorlf  sed  miserere  irUerfecii;  be  justly  offended 
with  him  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity  him  now  as  a  dead  man.  Thus  of  their 
goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose ;  but  what  shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone 
can  tell ;  his  mercy  may  come  inter  porUem  et  fonUm^  inter  gladvum  et  jugulum^ 
betwixt  the  bridge  and  Uie  brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat,  ^^iod  cuiqiiam  contigit, 
mMis  potest:  Who  knows  how  he  may  be  tempted  ?  It  is  his  case,  it  may  be  thine : 
*  Qua  sua  sors  hodie  esty  eras  fore  vestra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and 
rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are ;  charity  will  judge  and  hope  the  best :  God 
be  merciful  unto  us  all. 


■Navic  destitntt  naiiclero,  in  terrlbilem  aliquem 
leopaliiii  impiDfit.  •'Obaemt.  •  Seneca 

tract.  1.  L  8.  e.  4.    Lei,  Bomkida  in  ae  inaepQltoa  aiUi* 
datar,  eoatradicitar ;  Eo  quod  aftne  ail»i  mantia  eoac- 


toa  ait  aaaidala  malia  ,*  aammam  iDflelicitatem  auam  io 
hoe  removit,  auod  extatimalMt  lioere  miaero  Bori. 
M  Bucbanan.  Elcg.  lib. 
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THE 


SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  SECOND  PAETITION. 


^^'^MM^^k^l'^^h^k^k^^^N^^^W^^^Atf^^^^^f^n^NM^W^tfMMhA* 


Core  of 
mdancholj 
»  either 


T  Serf.  2. 
Dietetlcal, 
which  con- 
■ietoio  re- 
fonning 
thoie  nx 
DOD-natarat 
things,  u  in 


rSed.l. 
General 
to  all, 
which 
oontaine 


Unlawfol 

meani 

forlndden, 


or 


Lawiul 
meani, 
which  are 


tonHto 


or 


or 

4.  Medi- 

atelj  by 

Nature 

which 

ooncema 

and 

woikaby 


(Memb. 

1.  From  the  devil,  magidana,  witchee,  dee.,  by  chm^ 
■pells,  incantations,  images,  dec 

Quest.  1.  Whether  they  can  cure  this,  or  other  aoA 

like  diseases  ? 
Quist,  3.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  core,  it  be  kwfii 
to  seek  to  them  for  help  1 
'3.  Immediately  from    God,   a   Jove  frinapmm,  \^ 

prayer,  dec 
3.   Que*/.  1.  Whether  saints  and  their  relics  can  bd^ 
this  infirmity  ! 

Quut  3.  Whether  it  be  lawfoi  in  this 
them  for  aid. 
{Subted. 
1.  Phjfudanf  in  whom  is 
confidence,  honesty,  dec 
8.  Patient,   in  whom   is   required  obcdi- 
enoe,  constancy,  willingness,  patiewe^  oeo- 
fidence,  boonty,  dec,  not  to  piadiM  on 
himself. 
3.  PAystc,     fDieteticair 

which      <  Pharmaceutical  tf 
consists  of   (.Chimrgical  11 
Partieolar  to  the  three  distinct  species,  oS  S  ^ 

'Such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  well-dressBd,  hot, 

sod,  dec,  yonng,  mout,  of  good  nonrishment,  dec 
Bread  of  pure  wheat,  well-baked. 
Water  clear  firom  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  not  too  strong,  dec 

{Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasant,  qatSkt 
dec. 
^Hen,  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rabbit,  dec 
That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pike,  perch, 

trout,  sea-fish,  solid,  white,  &c 
Borage,  bagloss,  balm,  succory,  endive,  violfli, 
in  broth,  not  raw,  6te, 
Fruits         r  Raisins  of  the  sun,  apples  corrected  for  wind, 
and  roots.  1     oranges,  dec,  parsnips,  potatoes,  dec 
At  seasonable  and  unusual  times  of  repast,  in  good  cider, 
not  before  the  first  be  concocted,  sparing,  not  overmock 
of  one  dish. 

3.  Rectification  of  retention  and  evacuation,  as  costiveness,  venery,  bleeding  at  notft 
months  stopped,  baths,  dec 


Diet  rec- 
tified. 
1.  MenUh 


Matter 

andqna- 

Uty. 


or 


Flesh 


Fish 
Herbe 


3.  Quan- 
tity. 


{ 


3.  Air  recti- 
fied, with  a 
digressbn  of 
the  air 


Naturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  country,  dwelling-placei  to 

be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholesome,  pleasant,  ^c 
Artificially,  by  oAen  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs,  temped 

opening  windows,  perfumes,  6tc 
'Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting,  nSaag, 

shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair  fields,  galkrief, 

tennu,  bar. 
Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  dec,  to  see  plays,  masks,  dbc,  serioos 

studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 
6.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  dec 
6.  Rectification  of  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  ^ 


4.  Exercise 


Mom*  8a 
Piadoos 
and  pertUF- 
bationsof 
the  mind 


From 
fhiniMlf 


or 


from  hii 
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Subaed, 

1.  By  Qfioff  all  good  mtuu  of  help,  oonftMiDg  to  a  firknd,  Ac 

Afoiding  all  occanons  of  hia  infirmity. 

Not  giving  way  to  paaaiona,  bat  naiattng  to  hia  ntmoat 

'3.  By  &ir  and  foni  meana,  connael,  eomfbrt,  good  pennaaioDy  witty 

dericaa,  fictions,  and,  if  it  be  poaaible,  to  aa&afy  hia  mind. 
9.  Mosie  oi  all  aorta  aptly  applied* 
4.  Mirth  and  merry  company. 


8eet.S, 
A  conaola- 
toiy  digrea* 
aion,  con- 
taining re- 
medies to  aU 
discontents 
and  paaaiona 
of  the  mind. 


Mtmb> 

1.  General  diaoontenta  and  grierancea  aatisfied. 

3.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body,  atok* 

neas,  baaeneas  of  birth,  dec. 
3.  Pover^  and  want,  aoch   calamitiea   and   adver- 

aitiea. 
4»  Against  aerritnde,  loaa  of  liberty,  impriaopmint, 

baniahment,  dec 
6.  Against  vain  fean^  aorrowa  for  death  of  fiiends^  or 

otherwiae. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,   hatred,   malice,   emnlation, 

ambition,  and  aelf-love,  dec. 

7.  Againat  repulses,  abuaea,  injuries,  oontempls»  die- 

graces,  contumelies,  slanden^  and  aoofla,  &e. 

8.  Against  all  other  grieroua  and  ordinary  tjmgtoam 

of  thia  diseaae  of  melancholy. 


» 

Pbarmaeeo- 
tics,  or  Phy- 
■c  which 
cureth  with 
medicines, 
with  a  di- 
gresuoD  of 
this  kind  of 
physic,  u 
either 
Mttnbm  1. 
Subteet.!. 


i 

e. 


I 


-  or 


or 


'Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
withadi- 
gression 
of  exotic 
simples. 
2.Subi. 


or 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly» 
with  a  di- 
grasaioa 
of  com- 
pounds. 
USubi* 


To  the  heart;  borage,  bugloM,  acorsmerai  dw. 
To  the  head  ;  balm,  hope,  nenuphar,  dec 
'Herba.  Liver ;  eupatoiy,  artemina,  dec 

3.  Subi»     <  Stomach  ;  wormwood,  centaury,  peimyroyaL 
Spleen  i  ceterache,  ash,  tamarisk. 
To  purify  the  blood ;  endive,  succory,  dec 
Against  wind ;  origan,  feimel,  aniaeed,  dec 

4.  Precioua  stones  {  as  amaragdea,  chelidoniea,  dec  Minenls; 

aa  gold,  dec 


t 

P 

s. 

3 


Purging  a 


or 


0 


fluid 

or 

con- 
sisting. 


Wines  I    aa  of  heUabore,  bugloM,   ta- 

marisk,  dec 
Sympa  of  borage,  bugloaa^  hopa^  epi- 

thyme,  endive,  auocory,  dec 


(Gonaarvea  of  violate,  maidenhair,  bonfo, 
bugloss,  roses,  6te. 
Confections;  treacle,  mithridate,  ecleg- 
mea  or  lincturea. 


solid,  ai 

those 

arom»-  ^ 

Ucal 

confeo- 

tiona. 


Diambra,  dianthoe. 
Biamargaritum  calidum. 
hot  '  Diamoscum  dulce. 

I  Electuarium  de  gemmis. 
[Lstificana  Galeni  et  Rhaais 
or 

{Diamargaritum  fiigidnnL 
Diarrhodon  abbatis. 
DiacoroUi,  diacodium  with  their  tablea. 

Conditea  of  all  sorts,  dec 


rOils  of  camomile,  violets,  roses,  dtc 
Out-         Ointments,  alablaatritum,  populeum,  dec 
wardly   \  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cataplaama,  firontala, 
uaed,  as  I     fomentationa,  epithymes,  sacfci,  baga,  odoim- 

[    menta^  poeiea,  dbc 


[Paitieular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  oS  8  ^. 


M6 


fSimptoi 
purgiog 


MedidiMi 
porgiiig 
nebui- 
choly,  are 
either 


choly. 


SpiopiiB  of  ike  Sectmd  PartHUnL 

n.f!!^     lAmbeeee.  UanA,  white  hdlebora,  edlli,  or 


fMofe  geotie;  as  moom, 


polipody, 


Down- 
wtrd. 


Stronger;  eloee,  k^  ArwMim,  lepi^ 
i     boie. 


ble^  Ub- 


8.  AiAf. 

Com- 

pouiidf 

porgiflg 

meliD- 

cbolj. 


Soperiov 
perti 


Month 


S  fLiqiiid,  •■  potioniy  jolepe,  ejmps,  mmd 

i,       heliebore,  bagtcM,  dec. 

1^^  Solid,  ee  lapie  Annenm,  eod  lanli,  pib 

of  lode,  pille  of  fomitoiy,  Ac 
Electaeriei,  diaeene,  confiBptioii  of  haoMk, 

hierologUdiom,  6k, 


8. 


Not  ewaUowed,  if  geigiriimi,  mterifitflria, 


Noitriliy  oieeiiog  powden,  odorunenti,  perfames,  fte. 


Inferior  perta,  aa  dystera  atrong  and  weak,  and  anppoaHociea  of 
lian  aoap,  honey  boiled,  dice. 


Phlebotomy,  to  all  parte  almoat,  and  all  the  diattset 
With  knifo,  horseleechea. 
n  Chinngieal  phyaie,      Cnpping-glaaafla. 
whieh  eoiuiata  of  MM,  3. 1  Canteiiea,  and  aearing  with  hot  irona,  boring. 

I  Dropaz  and  ainapiemQa. 
Ibtoea  to  aeteral  parte,  and  upon  aateral  ooearioaa. 


LSubtea. 
Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  jniee,  moiatening,  eay  of  digeatieiu 
Good  air. 

Sleep  mora  than  oidhiaiy. 
ExciementB  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  natnnu 
Ezereiae  of  body  and  mind  not  too  Tiolant,  or  too  remiai^ 

pertarbatiooe  to  be  a? oided. 


aS  SeeLb. 
Core  of 


choly. 
Memb.l. 


of  thamiod,ind 


S.  Blood-ietting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrapt,  In  the  eim, 
head,  Ac^  or  with  copping-gliMM 


'PrepaialiveB;  ae  ayrap  of  borage,  bagUMB,  epithyme,  hopi^ 
their  diatilied  wateii^  dice. 


8.  Propara- 
tiyea  and 
pnigen. 


kn- 


with 


Porgera;  aa  Montanna,  and  Matthioloa  helleboriamoa,  Quereataiiai, 
■ynip  of  hellebore,  extract  of  hellebore,  polvia  Haii,  antiaMiy 
prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mMniUi  which  are  need.  If  geBiJiT 
medidnea  will  not  taJie  place,  with  Amoldaa,  mmum  hngknn- 
torn,  eenna,  careia,  mirobalanee,  ountm  poiabiUt  or 
Hamech,  PiL  Inda,  HIeia.  Pil.  de  lap.  Armeno^  lasnli. 


4»  A?erten. 


'Cardan'a  nettlee,  frictione,  clyaten,  anpporitoriei^  aneeBngi^ 

eatoiiee,  naaala,  eopping-gleana. 
To  OMB  the   luBmorrhoida  with   howaleechei^  to  apply 

leechee  to  the  fatehead  withoat  aearification,  to  the  dboMan, 


6.Coidlala, 
retolTen^ 
hinderera. 


lanea^  boring,  caoterite,  hot  irone  in  the  entnre  of  die 

'A  cop  of  wine  or  atrong  drink. 
Beaan  atone,  amber,  ipioe. 
Conaerree  of  borage,  Iragloai,  roee%  fomitoiy. 
Confection  of  alcbermeai 
Ekduarium  keUJUau  Galeni  et  RhoiiM,  4«. 
Diauwigariiwn  frig,  diaboraginalum^  4fe 
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6.  Cometon 
of  McidenCfl^ 


CoD^ 

poandf. 


or 


Ootwud. 

Ij  QMdftf 


'Odortmenti  of  roiea,  violeU. 

IrrigfttiooB  of  tho  head,  with  the  decoetioD*  of  oympheo»  lettuoe, 

mtllowi,  Ac* 
EpithymeB,  ointmeots,  bagi  to  the  heart 
FomentatioM  of  oil  for  the  bellj. 
Batha  of  iweet  water,  in  which  were  aod  mallowa,  violetfl^  roee% 

water*liliea,  borage  floweri^  ramaheada,  dec. 

r  Poppy,  nymphea,  lettace,  roaea,  pnnn 
Simplea      <     lane,  henbane,   mandrake,   lught- 
l    ahade,  opium,  dec 
Inwardly  or         r  Liquid,  aa  lyrupa  of  poppy,  Terbaaco, 

^^t         I  I     Yioleta,  lOMai 

Solid,  aa  requia  NiehMij  Phi' 
Ionium,  Romanumf  Laudanum 
ParaeeUL 

Oil  of  nymphea,  poppy,  ^ioleta,  roee%  mandrake, 

nutmega. 
Odoramenta  of  vinegar,  roae-water,  opium. 
Frontala  of  roae-cake,  roae-Tinegar,  nutmeg. 
,  Ointmenta,  alabtaatrituro,  unguentnm  popnleum, 

aimple  or  mixed  with  opium. 
IrrigaUona  of  the  head,  feet,  apongea,  muaic,  mui^ 

mor  and  noiie  of  watera. 
Frictiona  of  the  bead  and  outward  parte,  aaeeoli 

of  henbane,  wormwood  at  hia  piUow,  dice. 

Againat  teirible  dreama;  not  to  anp  late,  or  eat  peaa,  cabbage^ 

veniaon,  meata  heavy  of  digeition,  uae  balm,  hart'a-tongue,  Ac 
Againat  ruddineas  and  bluahing,  inward  and  outward  remediea. 

S   8.  Memh.  rDiet,  preparatiTea,  purgea,  avertera,  cordiala,  correetori,  aa  before. 

Core  of  me-  J  Phlebotomy  in  thia  kind  more  neceaaaxy,  and  more  frequents 

lancholy  over  1  To  correct  and  cleanae  the  blood  with  fumitory,  wnna,  auccory,  dandelion, 

tht  body.  I     endive,  Ae, 

Subaed. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparativea,  avertem,  cordiala,  purgeri,  aa  before,  aaving  that  they  muat  not  be 

ao  vehement 
Uae  of  pennyroyal,  wormwood,  eentaury  aod,  which  alone  hath  curad  many. 
To  provoke  urine  vrith  aniaeed,  dauoua,  aiarum,  dtc,  and  atoobb  if  need  be,  by  clyateia 

and  auppoaitoriea. 
To  reapect  the  apleen,  atomach,  liver,  hypochondriea. 
To  uae  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  meala  aometimea,  if  it  be  invetemte. 

fGalanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  caUunua 

Roota,    <     aromaticoa,  ledoary,  china,  condite  gin* 

I     ger,  dec 


l^Cura 
of  hypo- 
chondria 
calor 
wiody 
melan- 
choly. 
3.  Wtmb* 


S.Toei- 
pel  wind. 


Inwaidly 
taken. 


i 


or 


2 

B 


or 


Herba, 


Pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leavea,  and 
berriei,  aoordium,  bethany,  lavender,  camo- 
mile, centaury,  wormwood,  cummin,  broom, 
orange  pilla. 

Saflfiron,  cinnamon,  mace^  nutmeg,  pepper, 
muakf  ledoary  with  wine^  dec. 

Aniaeed,  fennel-eeed,  amml,  caiy,  enmmia, 
nettle,  baya,  pareley,  grana,  paradiaL 

Dianiaam,  diagalanga,  diadminum,  diacalaminthea,  elee- 
tuarium  de  baoda  lauri,  benedicia  lazativa,  dec  puhria 
earminativna^  and  pnlvia  defcrip.  Antidotario  Flovan- 
tino»  aromaticum,  roaatum,  Mithridateu 


Outwardly  need,  aa  cuppiog-gl 
cation,  oil  of  camonule,  rue, 


to  the  hypochondriea  without  acvifl* 
their  deooettoui,  &c. 
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THE  SECOND  PARTITION 

THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION,  MEMBER,  SUBSECTION. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected, 

rrVETERATE  Melancholy,  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  he  a  continuate,  inexora- 
ble disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves,  most  part,  as 
'  Monlanus  observes,  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that  which  is  most  vio- 
lent, or  at  least,  according  to  the  same  'author,  ^it  may  be  mitigated  and  much 
eased."  JVtZ  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but  not  impossible  for  him  that 
is  most  grievously  affected,  if  he  but  willing  to  be  helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure,  which  1 
have  formerly  used  in  the  rehearsing  of  the  causes ;  first  general,  then  particular; 
and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures  some  be  lawful,  some 
again  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  femiliar,  and  often  used,  yet  justly  censured* 
and  to  be  controverted.  As  first,  whether  by  these  diabolical  means,  which  are  com- 
monly practised  by  the  devil  and  his  ministers,  sorcerera,  witches,  magicians,  Slc^ 
by  spells,  cabilistical  words,  charms,  charactera,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  phOters. 
incantations,  &c.,  this  disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and  if  they  may,  whether 
it  be  lawful  to  make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek 
after  such  means  in  any  case  ?  The  firat,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  i$ 
questioned  amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  eoiU. 
med.  lib,  5.  cap,  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heumius,  I,  3.  pract,  med,  cap.  28.  Cadiiis 
lib,  16.  c.  16.  Delrio  Tom,  3.  Wierus  lib.  2.  de  prtEstig.  dean,  Libanius  Lavater  ie 
sped,  part,  2.  cap.  7.  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in  Pistorium,  Polydor  Viig.  hl.de 
prodig,  Tandlerus,  Lemnius,  (Hippocrates  and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deaj 
that  spirits  or  devils  have  any  power  over  us,  and  refer  all  with  Fomponatius  dT 
Padua  to  natural  causes  and  humours.  Of  the  other  opinion  are  Bodinus  D<xmoM- 
numtioj  lib.  3,  cap.  2.  Amoldus,  Marcellus  Empyricus,  I.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus  jSpodir 
Magic.  Agrippa  lib.  2.  de  occult,  Phkhs,  cap,  36.  69. 71. 72.  et  1. 3,  c.  23,  et  10.  Ma^ 
cilius  Ficinus  de  vU.  caliL  compar.  cap,  13.  15.  18.  21.  Sfc,  Galeottus  de  promiseua 
doet.  cap.  24.  Jovianus  Pontanus  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib,  28,  c.  2,  Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog. 
Leo  Suavius :  Goclenius  de  ung,  armor,  Oswoldus  CroUius,  Emestus  Buignvni& 
Dr.  Flud,  &c.  Cardan  de  subt.  brings  many  proofs  out  of  A»  Notoria,  and  Solo- 
mon's decayed  works,  old  Hermes,  Artefius,  Costaben  Luca,  Pieatrix,  Slc.  that  such 
cures  may  be  done.  They  can  make  fire  it  shall  not  bum,  fetch  Wk  thieves  or 
stolen  goods,  show  their  absent  feces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lie  still,  stanch  Uooi 
salve  gouts,  epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tooth-ache,  melancholy,  et  omma  muuii 
mala^  make  men  unmortal,  young  again  as  the  *  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have 
done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which  jugglen  in  ^  China  maintain  stiU  (aa 

I  Comil.  S3S.  pro  Abtet*  lulo.  ■  Oonai].  81  ant 

emUtar,  ant  eertd  niouii  ■fidetar,  wk  volet.       iVido 
Btnttum  Monf  AbibmI.  in  aetetam  Sttorait,  e.  aS.  ■! 


•d  40.  aniiofl  potMMt  pfodocaic  vftaa,  ear  bob  H  tf- 
tarn?  liadeeBtaBtairBonBdBilltf         «fiiti.Cli- 
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%agaltiii8  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill  in  physic,  and  some 
o  our  modem  chemists  by  their  strange  limbecks,  by  their  spells,  philosopher's 
•ones  and  charms.  ^^^Many  doubt,"  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus,  ^whether  the  devil 
can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made,  and  some  flatly  deny  it,  howsoever  com- 
mon experience  confirms  to  our  astonishment,  that  magicians  can  work  such  feats, 
and  that  the  devil  without  impediment  can  penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our 
bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies  by  means  to  us  unknown."  Danens  in  his  tract  de 
Sortiariis  subscribes  to  this  of  Taurellus ;  Erastus  de  lamUs^  maintaineth  as  much, 
and  so  do  most  divines,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience  they 
can  conunit  ^agetUes  cum  pcUierUUms^  colligere  semina  rerum^  eaque  nuUerue  applir 
care^  as  Austin  infers  de  Civ.  Dei  et  de  Trifdt,  lib,  3.  cap.  7.  etS.  they  can  work  stu- 
pendous and  admirable  conclusions ;  we  see  the  effects  only,  but  not  the  causes  of 
them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures.  Sorcerers  are  too  common ; 
cunning  men,  wizards^  and  white-witches,  as  they  call  them,  in  every  village,  which 
if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  Servatores 
in  Latin,  and  Uiey  have  commonly  St.  Gatheriae's  wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their 
mouth,  or  in  some  other  part  about  them,  resistunt  incarUatorum  prastigiis,  ^^Bois- 
sardus  writes)  marhos  d  sagis  motos  propulsant^  S^.y  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer, 
*^or  not  to  believe,  were  to  run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity," 
saith  Taurellus.  Leo  Sauvius  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus  seems  to  make  it  an 
art,  which  ought  to  be  approved;  Pistorius  and  othera  stiffly  maintain  the  use  of 
charms,  words,  characters,  &c.  Ars  vera  est^  aed  pauci  artifices  reperiuntur;  the  art 
is  true,  but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it.  Marcellius  Donatus  lib.  2.  de  hist, 
mir.  cap.  1.  proves  out  of  Josephus'  eight  books  of  antiquities,  that  '^  Solomon  so 
cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by  spells,  charms,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that 
Eleazer  did  as  much  before  Vespasian."  Langius  in  his  med.  epist.  holds  Jupitei 
Menecrates,  that  did  so  many  stupendous  cures  in  his  time,  to  have  used  this  art, 
and  that  he  was  no  other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in 
this  kind,  the  devil  is  an  expert  physician,  as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  1.  cap.  18. 
and  God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  produce  such  effects, 
as  Lavater  cap.  3.  lib.  8.  part.  3.  cap.  1.  Polid.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de  prodigiis^  Delrio  and 
others  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done,  and  as  Paracels.  Tom.  4.  de  marb.  ament.  stiffly 
maintains,  "they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but  by  spells,  seals,  and  spirituid 
physic."  "  Amoldus,  Ub.  de  sigillis^  sets  down  the  making  of  them,  so  doth  Rulandus 
and  many  others. 

Hoc  posiiOj  they  can  efiect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  be  lawful 
in  a  desperate  case  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wizard's  advice.  ^Tis  a  common 
practice  of  some  men  to  go  firat  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physician,  if  one  cannot 
the  other  shall,  Flectere  si  nequearU  superos  Acheronta  moveburU.  '' ^  It  mattera  not," 
salth  Paracelsus,  ^whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels,  or  unclean  spirits  cure 
him,  so  that  he  be  eased."  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch,  as  he  prosecutes  it,  what  mat- 
ter is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ?  and  if  I  be  troubled  with  such 
a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself,  or  any  of  his  ministers  by  God's 
permission,  redeem  me  ?  He  calls  a  **  magician,  God's  minister  and  his  vicar,  apply- 
ing that  of  vos  estis  dii  profimely  to  them,  for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus 
pari,  l.fol.  45.  And  elsewhere  he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith, 
^*<a  strong  imagination,  and  they  shall  find  £e  effects :  let  divines  say  to  the  con- 
trary what  they  will."  He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise 
be  cured.  Incaniatione  orti  incantatione  curari  debent;  if  they  be  caused  by  incan- 
tation, ^  they  must  be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  lii.  4.  approves  of  such 
remedies :  Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  iBrodius  rcrum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tU.  7.  Salicetus 
Godefiidus,  with  othen  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them ;  modo  sint  ad  saniiatem  qtue  a 


*Aai  dahitsnt  an  dsmon  ponit  morbos  enrare  quM 
BOB  leeit,  aJit  negant,  led  quotidiaaa  axperientia  coo. 
irnsat,  mago>  mag  no  nroltorum  ■tnpora  morbos  curare, 
iiagalas  eorpoiia  parte  dcra  impedimeatam  penneare* 
tt  aMdila  nolria  Igootii  curare.  'Agentia  cum 

yetioatltee  eoajagant*  *  Cap.  ll.de  Senrat.  •Hae 
•tii  rMent,  aed  vereor  ne  dam  nolomae  eeie  credali, 
tflbgiaflrae  iBercdulitatie.  •RefertBolo- 
lUe  morboe  cnraaM,  et  dMRonee  abefiiie 
quod  et  eoram  Veepeaiaao  fecit  Baa- 


car.  M  Spiritoaloe  morbi  epiri toaliter  curari  debent. 
"  SIgillam  ex  euro  neculiari  ad  Meleneholiam,  dec 
^  Lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philoe.  nihil  refert  an  Deui  en  Dia- 
bolue,  angell  an  immuadi  ipiritns  i^ro  openi  ferant, 
morbtti  curetnr.  u  Magua  minister  et  Vieariue  Dei. 
u  Utere  forti  ima^natione  et  ezperierie  eflbctum,  dicant 
in  adTereum  quicquid  rolunt  Theologi.  uidem 

Plinlue  eontendit  quoedam  eeee  morboa  qui  focanta* 
tionibut  eolam  carantnr. 
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magUJumt^  seeHts  nonj  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good,  or  not  at  alL  But  these  m 
are  confuted  by  Remigins,  Bodinus,  dam.  lib,  3.  cap  2.  Godeloianns  hb,  1.  cap 
Wienis,  Delrio  Kb,  6.  qUiOBSt,  2.  Tom,  3.  me^,  inquu,  Erastus  de  LamxU;  all  i 
^  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such  as  write  cases  of  conscience  are  against  it,  the  seriptw. ' 
itself  absolutely  forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin,  Leyit  cap.  xviu.  xix.  xx.  Dent  zriiL  fee 
R(Mn.  viii.  19.  ^  Evil  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it'^  Much  better  is 
were  for  such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  life,  than 
to  hazard  their  souls'  health  for  ever,  and  as  Delrio  counselleth,  "  ^  much  better  die, 
than  be  so  cured."  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  remedies,  and 
magical  exordsms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazer,  Ineneus,  TertuUian,  Austin.  Euse- 
bius  makes  mention  of  such,  and  magic  itself  hath  been  publicly  professed  in  some 
universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  Cracow  in  Poland:  but  condemned 
anno  1318,  by  the  chancellor  and  university  of  ^  Pans.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain 
many  of  these  adjurations  and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  the  church ;  besides  those 
in  baptism  used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in 
Christ's  name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus  c^ip.  3.  Pet  Tyreus,  part,  3.  cap,  8.  what  exor^ 
cisms  they  prescribe,  besides  those  ordinary  means  of '*^  fire  sufiumigations,  lights, 
cutting  the  air  with  swords,"  cap,  57.  herbs,  odours :  of  which  Tostetus  treats,  2.  Heg. 
cap,  16.  qnasl  43,  you  shall  &id  many  vain  and  frivolous  superstitious  fonns  oi 
exorcisms  among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 


MEMB.  II. 

Lawjul  Curesjjirstfrom  God, 

Beiivo  so  clearly  evinced,  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it  remains 
to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admitted,  and  those  are  commonly  such  which  God  hath 
appointed,  ^  by  virtue  of  stones,  herbs^  plante,  meats,  &c.  and  the  like,  which  are 
prepared  and  applied  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry  of  physicians,  who  are  the  di*- 
pensers  of  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to  be  "  ^  honoured  for  necessities'  sake,^ 
God'S  intermediate  ministers,  to  whom  in  our  infirmities  we  are  to  seek  Ux  he^ 
Tet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or  wholly  upon  them :  a  Jove  prindpiumj  we 
must  first  begin  with  ''prayer,  and  then  use  physic;  not  one  without  the  other,  but 
both  together.  To  pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  id 
^op,  that  when  his  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cried  aloud  help  Her- 
cules, but  that  was  to  little  purpose,  except  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis  tuU  iptt 
ottniiaris,  he  whipped  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheeL  God 
works  by  means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle:  ^Orandtm 
est  tU  git  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,'*'*  As'  we  must  pray  for  health  of  body  and 
mind,  so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavoura  to  preserve  and  continue  it.  Sone 
kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and  both  necessarily  re- 
quired, not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physic  we  can  use,  art,  excelleat 
industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God,  nil  juvat  immensos  CraUro 
promiUere  monies:  it  is  in  vain  to  seek  for  help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 

M „        Biaill  daDM  ••Non^domin  et  Ainda*.  noa  arif  Merroa  et  Bwi 

Dulcem  elBborabant  Mporem. 
Non  Baimttm  cyttwneve  catitnt. 


iEgroio  poMont  domino  dedneere  fttttes." 

» *«  With  bonae,  with  land,  with  moDajr.  and  witb  gaM. 
Tha  Biater'a  ferar  will  not  ba  oontroU'd.** 


We  must  use  our  prayer  and  physic  both  together :  and  so  no  doubt  but  our  prayen 
will  be  available,  and  our  physic  take  eflfecu  Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised,  2  iGn;. 
XX.  Luke  the  Evangelist:  and  which  we  are  enjoined,  Coloss.  iv.  not  the  patient 
only^  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  a  heathen,  required  this  in  a  good 
practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  lib,  de  Plat,  et  ^pp,  dog,  lib,  9,  cap,  15.  and  in  that 


Mdui  calibaa  eradont,  nst  ad  aoram  domoa  aantea, 
Mit  aaia  domibua  introdocanl,  ant  interrofant,  tclaot 
an  Adam  Cbriatianam  at  bapciamnm  prsTBilcaaw,  et 
AneaUtaa  eaaa.  Aoatio  da  aupeiatit.  obaarr.  boe  paeto 
i  Dao  dalicilnr  ad  diabolam,  P.  Marc  n  Mori 

pneatat  qaam  aaperatitioai  aanari,  Diaqaia.nuif.  1.  S.e. 
a.  aect.  1.  quatt.  1.  Tom.  3.  >•  p.  Lnmlianl.  ^Suf- 
fltw,  f ladionui  letni,  *c       **TlwLoidlMUi<reatad 


madidnaa  of  tba  Mrth,  and  ba  that  ia  wlaa  win  a«ia^ 
hor  tbem.  BDelua.  zzzWli.  4.  ■  Mjr  ao««  Mi  nrt  i« 

thy  aicknaaa,  bat  pray  unto  tbe  L4Md,  «nd  be  wiB  artt 
tbee  wliole.  Eeeloa.  zxxviii.  0.  ■  Rna  omna  fiti* 

eipiam,  boa  refer  exitnm.  BOr.  X  cana.  Od.  fk     *  tSant 
and  fine  fare  ean  do  no  fnod.  **Bar.LLa^t 

MSintCmi  at  Craaai  iiaet,  nan  boa 
andaa  afena  aripict  aaqaam  d  maaariii.. 
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Trst  of  his,  an  mores  sequaniur  temp,  cor.  ca.  1 1.  'tis  a  rule  which  he  doth  inculcate, 
of  id  many  othere.  Hvperius  in  his  first  book  de  saer.  script  lecL  speaking  of  that 
St  ;)piae88  and  good  success  which  all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures, 
tells  them  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  except  with  a  true  fiuth  they  call  upon  God, 
nd  teach  their  patients  to  do  the  like."  The  council  of  Lateran,  Canon  22.  decreed 
iiey  should  do  so :  the  fiithers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much :  whatso* 
ever  thou  takest  in  hand  ('saith  **  Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel,  consult  with 
him ;  that  healeth  those  tnat  are  broken  in  heart,  (PsaL  cxlvii.  3.)  and  bindeth  up 
their  sores."  Otherwise  as  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  cap.  xlvi.  11.  denounced  to  Eg3rpt, 
In  Kain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  have  no  health.  It  is  the 
ssme^mnsel  which  ^Comineus  that  politic  historiographer  gives  to  all  christian 
prinoj^,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy  overthrow  of  Charles  Duke  of  Buigundy* 
by>B^ean8  of  which  he  was  extremely  melancholy,  and  sick  to  death :  insomuch  that 
nei&er  physic  nor  p^suasion  could  do  him  any  good,  perceiving  his  preposterous 
erro^r  belike,  advisethall  great  men  in  such  cases,  ^^  to  pray  firat  to  God  with  all 
suhjlnission  and  penitency,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physic."  The  very 
nihe  fiiult  it  was,  which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Judah,  that  he  relied 
vame  on  physic  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend  it  And 
^tit'  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  idl  other  sorts  of  men.  The  prophet  David  was 
80  observant  of  this  precept,  that  in  his  greatest  misery  and  vexation  of  mind,  he 
pat  this  rule  first  in  practice.  Psal.  Ixzvii.  3.  ^  When  I  am  in  heaviness,  I  will 
think  on  God."  Psal.  Ixxxvi.  4.  ^  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy  servant,  for  unto  thee  I 
lift  up  my  soul :"  and  verse  7.  ^  In  the  day  of  trouble  will  I  call  upon  thee,  for  thou ' 
hearest  me."  Psal.  liv.  1.  ^  Save  me,  O  God,  by  thy  name,"  &c.  Psal.  lxxxii.psal. 
XX.  And  'tis  the  common  practice  of  all  good  men,  Psal.  cvii.  18.  ^when  their 
heart  was  humbled  with  heaviness,  they  cried  to  the  Lord  in  their  troubles,  and  he 
delivered  them  from  their  distress."  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing, 
as  David  confesseth,  Psal.  xxx.  12.  ^  Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy,  thou 
hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  ^adness."  Therefore  he  adviseth  all 
othen  to  do  the  like,  Psal.  xxxi.  24.  ^  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be  strong,  and 
he  shall  establish  your  heart."  It  is  reported  by  "  Suidas,  speaking  of  Hezekiah, 
that  there  was  a  great  book  of  old,  of  King  Solomon's  writing,  which  contained 
medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as  they  came  into  the  temple : 
but  Hezekiah  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be  taken  away,  because  it  made  the 
people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  calling  and  rel3ring  upon  God,  out  of  a  con- 
fidence on  those  remedies.  "  Minutius  that  worthy  conral  of  Rome  in  an  oration 
he  made  to  his  soldiere,  was  much  ofifended  with  them,  and  taxed  their  ignorance, 
that  in  their  misery  called  more  on  him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fault  it  is  all 
over  the  world,  and  Minutius's  speech  concerns  us  all,  we  rely  more  on  physic,  and 
seek  oi\ener  to  physician^,  than  to  God  himself.  As  much  faulty  are  they  that  pr^ 
scribe,  as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordi* 
nary  receipts  and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  Uiem.  I  would  wish 
all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  remember  that  of 
Siracides,  £cc.  i.  1 1.  and  12.  ^  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and  gladness,  and  re- 
joicing. The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and  giveth  gladness,  and  joy, 
and  long  life :"  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physic,  to  begin  in  nomine  Deij  as  "Mesne 
did,  to  imitate  Liebius  ft  Fonte  Eugubinus,  tlmt  in  all  his  consultations,  still  concludes 
with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success  of  his  business ;  and  to  remember  that  of  Crete 
one  of  their  predecessors, /a^  aoaritianij  et  dne  oratione  ei  inoocatume  Dei  nihil 
faeiao,  avoid  covetousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 
♦ 

dieia  ennri  aoB  poMeU  *  la  hU  antol  malli  prin- 
eep«  imprimis  ad  Deum  pKcetttr,  et  peecatii  reniam 
ezoret,  inde  id  medicinam,  tt.  »  Gret.  Tbolom.  To. 
S.  1. 98.  &  7.  Byniax.  In  TWtibolotampU  Soloiiioii.  liber 
remediorum  ciiijuM|ue  norbi  Aiit,  quem  reralslt  EaMhi* 
at,  quod  populiw  necleeto  Deo  nee  inToeato,  aeniutcn 
inde  peteret.  *  Uvine  1. 93.  Stre|pnt  aaree  elano* 
ribae  ploraatiam  ■oeionini,  eeplne  noi  quam  deomm 
inyocantium  opem.  ■  Rolandne  a4|unfflt  optiaam 
orationem  ad  nnem  Empyrieonim.  M emnalie  coniU. 
95.  iu  eoDCludit.  Montaau  paMim,  kc.  et  ploree  aUI, 
4c. 


vfldeniia  de  Deo  debet  in  nedieo  iaSjui  eeM 
Arahe.  Sanat  ooiBee  lanfuoree  Dene.  For  you  eball 
fttj  to  your  Lord,  that  be  woald  proeper  that  which  is 
fffen  tu  ease*  and  then  use  plvaie  tat  the  prolonnnf 
of  life,  Beclos.  uuviii.  4.  "  Omnee  optant  anandam 
io  medieina  ftelieitatem,  sed  bane  non  est  qudd  ezpee> 
feet,  nisi  deam  vera  flde  invoceat,  atqoe  uroe  simili* 
ter  ad  aidentem  TocatioDem  eadtent.  •  Lemnios  k 
Omor.  czbor.  ad  vltam  opt.  instit.  cap.  48.  Quicquid 
laeditariB  agfredl  aut  perileere.  Dean  in  connUom 
adhibeto.  »GoaHDeaUr.  UK  7.  ob  iafeUeem  puf  • 

nam  aontrieutoe,  in  agritodinem  incidit.  iU  at  i  om> 
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Cure  of  Melancholy, 


[Part  2.  See.  1. 


MEMB.  III. 

« 

Whether  U  he  lawful  io  seek  to  Saints  for  Aid  in  this  Disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts ;  but  whether  we  shbuld  pray  to 
saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  lawfully  con- 
troverted. Whether  their  images,  shrines,  relics,  consecrated  things,  holy  water, 
medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
be  available  in  this  disease  ?  The  papists  on  the  one  side  stiffly -BwiiiSHiiiliow  miny 
melancholy,  mad,  demoniacal  persons  are  daily  cured  at  St  Anthony ^s  ffn/JEmin 
Padua,  at  St  Vitus'  in  Germany,  by  our  Lady  of  Loretto  in  Italy,  our  L^dy  of  S 
in  the  Low  Countries:  ^Qius  et  cads  lumen^  ctgris saltUem^  morttds  vitam,  cl 
gressum  reddii^  omnes  morbos  corporis,  animif  curat,  et  in  ipsos  dcemones  impe^ 
exercel;  she  cures  halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  comm 
the  devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius.  ^  twenty-five  thousand  in  a  day  come  thither,'^ 
nid  numen  in  ilium  locum  sic  induxit;  who  brought  them  ?  in  aurihis,  in  oculis 
nium  gesta,  nova  novUia;  new  news  lately  done,  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  ber 
cures,  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?  They  have  a  proper  saint  almost  for  eviij 
peculiar  infirmity :  for  poison,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella :  St  Romanus  for  such  as  se 
possessed ;  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness ;  St.  Vitus  for  madmen,  &c.  and  as  i 
old  "Pliny  reckons  up  Gods  for  all  diseases, (Fehrifanum  dicatum  est)  Lilius  Girr 
dus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies :  all  an^tions  of  the  mind  were  imwuuiure 
accounted  gods,"  love,  and  sorrow,  virtue,  honour,  liberty,  contumely,  impudency, 
had  their  temples,  tempests,  seasons.  Crepitus  Veniris,  dea  Vacuna,  dea  Cloacina^ 
there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a  goddess  of  the  draught,  or  jakes,  Prema,  Pre- 
munda,  Priapus,  bawdy  gods,  and  gods  for  all  "  offices.  Varro  reckons  up  30,000 
gods :  Lucian  makes  Podagra  the  gout  a  goddess,  and  assigns  her  priests  and  miDis- 
ters:  and  melancholy  comes  not  behind;  for  as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  ^.de  Citit, 
Dzi,  cap.  9.  there  was  of  old  Angerona  dea,  and  she  had  her  chapel  and  feasts,  to 
whom  (saith  ""Macrobius)  they  did  ofier  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she  might  be  pacified 
as  well  as  the  rest  'Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see  tliis  of  papists ;  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedicated  his  *pen  afler  all  his  labours, 
to  this  our  goddess  of  melancholy,  than  to  his  Virgo  Halensis,  and  been  her  chap- 
lain, it  would  have  become  him  better :  but  he,  poor  man,  thought  no  harm  in  that 
which  he  did,  and  will  not  be  persuaded  but  that  he  doth  well,  he  hath  so  many 
patrons,  and  honourable  precedents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly) 
and  more  than  he  there  saith  of  his  lady  and  mistress :  read  but  superstitious  Coster 
and  Gretser's  Tract  de  Cruee,  Lour.  Arcturus  FanUus  de  Inooc.  Sanct.  Bellarmine, 
Delrio  dvs.  mag.  Tom.  3.  /.  6.  qwBst.  2.  sect.  3.  Greg.  TolcJtoius  T&m.  2.  lih  B.  cop. 
*  24.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicogna  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tyreus,  Hieronymus  Mengus,  and  you 
shall  find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in  this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  relics,  crosses, 
exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  consecrated  beads,  &c.  Barradius  the  Jesuit  boldly  gt^^ 
it  out,  that  Christ's  countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Mary's,  would  cure  melancholy,  u 
one  had  looked  steadfi»tly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  in  his  book  d^  0U<<^»* 
Jes.  et  Mar.  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthusianus,  and  I  know  not  whom,  that  U 
was  a  common  proverb  in  those  days,  for  such  as  were  troubled  in  mind  to  ^ 
eamus  ad  videndumfiUum  Maria,  let  us  see  the  son  of  Mary,  as  they  now  do  po«| 
to  St  Anthony's  in  Padua,  or  to  St  Hilary's  at  Poictiers  in  France.  *'  In  a  closet  oi 
that  church,  there  is  at  this  day  St  Hilary's  bed  to  be  seen,  ^  to  which  they  ^^r\ 
the  madmen  in  the  country,  and  after  some  prl^yers  and  other  ceremonies,  ^^X  ~|^ 
them  down  there  to  sleep,  and  so  they  recover."  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  ^'^  ^  g. 
parts,  to  send  all  their  madmen  to  St  Hilary's  cradle.  They  say  the  like  ot  ^ 
TubCTy  in  ^another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  Itin.  Camb.  c.  1.  tells  strange stonw 
of  St  Ciricius'  stafil  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases.  Others  say  as  mn 


M  Lipdttc  «Cip.  98.  »  Lib.  9.  ca|i.  7.  de 

Deo  Mortiifqae  in  nneni  dMeripCls  deoi  reperimiM. 
•*  flelden  prolof .  cap.  1.  de  diis  ftmi.  Rofinnt.  •  See 
lilii  OiraJdi  qmUgBA  de  dite,  *c.  « ISCal.  JaBoarii 
teiss  ceMnat,  at  anfara  et  anUni  aolkiiadlnet  pro- 


piUaU  depellat.  •Banc  Mrm  V^^^jVl^ae 

mente  eaptoe  dedneoni,  et  eUtis  oralionM*^^ 
practit,  Id  inom  toetan  donaltam  poa■■^  «^ 
Oaliia  NafftoBeMi. 


la 
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(as  ^Hospinian  observes)  of  the  three  kings  of  Cologne;  their  names  written  in 
parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patient's  neck,  with  the  sign  of  tlie  cross,  will  produce 
like  effects.  Read  Lipomannus,  or  that  golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine^  you 
shall  have  infinite  stories,  or  those  new  relations  oi  our  ** Jesuits  in  Japan  and  China, 
of  Mat  Riccius,  Acosta,  Loyola,  Xaverius's  life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a 
mad  woman  by  hanging  St.  John's  gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy 
water  did  as  much  in  Japan,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as  such  ex- 
amples. 

But  we  on  the  other  side  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David,  Psal.  xlvi.  1. 
^  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be  found."  For  their 
catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that  they  are  false  fictions,  or 
diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  cannot  deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary 
thing  on  St.  Anthony's  day  in  Padua,  to  bring  diverse  madmen  and  demoniacal  per- 
sons to  be  cured :  yet  we  make  a  doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed, 
but  prepared  by  their  priests,  by  certain  ointments  and  drams,  to  cozen  the  common- 
ally,  as  ^  Hildesheim  well  saith ;  the  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia  as 
Mathiolns  gives  us  to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides. 
But  we  need  not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind,  we  have  a  just  volume  pub- 
lished at  home  to  this  purpose.  ^  ^  A  declaration  of  egregious  popish  impostures,  to 
withdraw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  the  pretence  of  casting  out  of  devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish  priests,  his 
wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties'  names,  confessions,  examinations,  Slc. 
which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed."  But  these  are  ordinary  tricks  only  to  get 
opinion  and  money,  mere  impostures.  .£sculapiu8  of  old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did 
as  many  famous  cures ;  his  temple  (as  *'^  Strabo  relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients, 
and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions,  pendants,  donories,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  his 
church,  as  at  this  day  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  in  lialy.    It  was  a  custom  long  since, 

"  ■oipenditM  potent! 

Veitimenta  maris  deo."  *»    Hot.  Od.  1.  Uh.  5.  Od. 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are  now. 
Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune,  Venus,  iBscula- 
pius,  &c.  as  ^Lactantius  lih  2.  de  orig.  errorisy  c.  17.  observes.  The  same  Jupiter 
and  those  bad  angeb  are  now  worshipped  and  adored  by  the  name  of  St.  Sebastian, 
Barbara^  &c.  Christopher  and  George  are  come  ii^  their  places.  Our  lady  succeeds 
Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many  offices),  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplied,  as  ^  Lavater 
writes,  and  so  they  are  deluded.  '*  ^^And  God  oAen  winks  at  these  impostures,  be- 
cause they  forsake  his  word,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek 
after  holy  water,  crosses,"  &c.  Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.  What  can  these  men  plead 
for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods,  Uie  same  cures  done  by  both,  the 
same  spirit  that  seduceth ;  but  read  more  of  the  Pagan  god's  efl^cts  in  Austin  de 
Civilate  Dei^  I.  10.  cap,  6.  and  of  ^culapius  especially  in  Cicogna  I.  3.  cap.  8.  or 
put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather  seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  him- 
self, since  that  he  so  kindly  invites  us  unto  him,  ^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you,"  Mat.  xi.  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God, 
^  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ,  (1  Tim.  ii.  5)  who  gave  himself 
ft  ransom  for  all  men.  We  know  that  we  have  an  ^advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  Joh.  iL  1.)  that  there  is  no  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which  we  can  be 
saved,  but  by  his,"  who  is  always  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  and  from  "  whom  we  can  have  no  repulse,  solus  vultj  solus  potest^  curat  iim- 
versos  tanquam  singulos^  et  ^  wmmquemque  nostrum  et  solunty  we  are  all  as  one  to 
him,  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one,  and  why  should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but 
to  him. 


•  Lib.  de  orig.  Pefftorum.  Collo  Mipenia  et  perga- 
meao  intcripta,  cam  tigoo  cruci*,  iat.  ^  Em.  AcMta 
MM.  rarvm  io  Orieate  g»l.  4  aoeiatat.  Jem,  Anno 
IflB.  Epiat.  OonMlvl  Pernandia,  Anno  IMO.  A  Japo- 
BIS.  tt  Spicel.  de  morbia  dcmoniacit,  lic  i  racnfl* 

ettUa  parati  unguentia  Magieia  corpori  iUitia,  ut  italts 
ulabeciilai  peraaadeant  talea  cararl  b  Baacto  Antonio. 
«■  Priated  at  London  4t*  by  J.  Roberta.  1005.  **  Greg, 
lib.  8.  Ottjoa  fiinam  Bgrotantium  moltitudine  reftrtum, 
vadiqaaque  et  Ubellie  pendentiboa,  in  quibua  eanati 
laagaona  tranl  iaaeripti.         «  "  To  oflbr  the  eailora* 


garmenta  to  the  deity  of  tbe  deep,**  •  Mali  aagali 
■umpeerunt  olim  nomen  Jovii,  Junonia,  Apollinii,  ax. 
quo0  Oentiles  deoa  credebant,  nunc  B.  Sebaatiani,  Bar- 
bare,  ^c.  nomen  habent.  et  alionim.  ^  Part.  S. 
eap.  9.  de  vpect.  Veneri  aubttituunt  Vtrglnem  Mariam. 
n  Ad  Imc  ludlbrla  Deua  connivetfteqnentar,  obi  relicto 
verbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curritar,  qaalee  hi  aunt,  qui 
aquam  luatraledi,  cnieem,  Ax.  lubrice  Udel  hominibua 
onbrunt.  •>  Charlor  evt  ipaie  homo  quam  libi,  PaiU, 
M  Bernard.          m  Auatin. 
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MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Physician^  Patient^  Physic. 

Of  those  diverse  giAs  which  our  apostle  Paul  saith  God  hath  bestowed  <»i  nai, 
this  of  physic  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  conducinf  tD  tke 
good  of  mankind.  Next  theiefore  to  God  in  all  our  extremities  (^  for  of  me  moet 
high  Cometh  healing,"  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  2.)  we  must  seek  to,  and  rely  upon  the  Phy- 
sician, ^  who  is  Manus  Dei^  saith  Hierophilus,  and  to  whom  he  hath  given  know- 
ledge, that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous  works.  ^  With  such  doth  he  bol 
men,  and  take  away  their  pains,"  £cclus.  xxxviii.  6.  7.  ^  when  thou  hast  need  of 
him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The  hour  may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  hare 
good  success,"  ver.  13.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  phjrsiciin 
as  we  ought,  we  may  be  eased  of  our  infinnities,  such  a  one  I  mean  as  is  sufficient, 
and  worthily  so  called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empirics,  in 
every  street  almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  miake  thii 
noble  and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason  of  these  btae 
and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physicianJ  speak  of,  as  is  approved,  learned,  skD- 
fill,  honest,  &c.,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  Antid.  cap,  2  et  Syntax,  med.  Crato.  Jalin 
Alexandrinus  medic.  Heumius  prax.med.  lib.  3.  cap.  1.  Sfc.  treat  at  large.  For  this 
particular  disease,  him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to  cure  it,  ^  Paracelsus  will  have  to 
be  a  magician,  a  chemist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thumesserus,  Severinus  tfae 
Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as  much :  ^  many  of  them  cannot  be 
cured  but  by  magic."  "  Paracelsus  is  so  stifi^  for  those  chemical  medicines,  that  in 
his  cures  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physic,  deriding  in  the  mean  time  Hippo- 
crates, Galen,  and  all  their  followers:  but  magic,  and  all  such  remedies  I  have 
already  censured,  and  shall  speak  of  chemistry  ^  elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required 
by  many  famous  physicians,  by  Ficinus,  Crato,  Femelius ;  ^  doubted  of,  and  exploded 
by  others :  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  the  controversy  myself,  Johannes 
Hossurtus,  Thomas  Boderius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  mathematical  physic 
shall  determine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physic  (saith  he], 
there  is  no  use  of  it,  unam  artem  ac  qtuui  temerarium  insectantur^  ac  gloriam  nhi 
ab  ejus  imperitia^  aucupari:  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  physicians,  that  defend 
and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen.  &c.,  that  count  them  butchers  without  it, 
hamicidas  medicos  Astrologuz  ignaros^  Sfc.  Paracelsus  goes  ferther,  and  will  have 
his  physician  ^  predestinated  to  this  man's  cure,  this  malady ;  and  time  of  cure,  the 
scheme  of  each  geniture  inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering  astrologicallr 
observed ;  in  which  Thumesserus  and  some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too 
superstitious  in  my  judgment.  '^  Hellebore  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  bj 
every  physician,  &c."  but  these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited  as  I  think. 
But  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  A  blind  man 
cannot  judge  of  coloivs,  nor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thus  much  I 
would  require,  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over-careless  or  covetous. 
harpy-like  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient ;  Camificis  namque  est  (as  "Wecker  notes; 
inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  precium  exposcere^  as  a  hungry  chirurgeon  often  produces 
and  wire-draws  his  cure,  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  ^  ^on  missura  eutem 
nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo?'* "  Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  wttl  give  physic  to  ereiy 
one  that  comes,  when  there  is  no  cause,  and  they  do  so  irritare  siletUem  morhmiii 
as  ^  Heumius  complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it  often  ftdleth  out,  which  by 
good  counsel,  good  advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  by  rectifica- 
tion of  those  six  non-natural  things  otherwise  cured.  This  is  datura  helium  inferre* 
to  oppugn  nature,  and  to  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Araoldus  in  his  8  atiid  1 1 
Aphorisms  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly  forbiddeth  it.    *^A  wise  physician 


M  Eeelui.  zziviii.    In  Uie  ligbt  oijreat  men  be  thill 
be  io  adininUoii.  **  Toin.  4.  Tract.  3^  de  morbia 

•meatiam,  horum  molti  non  niai  A  Mafia  curandi  et 
Aatrolocia,  quoniam  orifo  ejua  A  ooilia  petenda  eat. 
<*  Lib.  de  Podaara.  >  BecC.  S,  «*  Langioa. 

J.  Oaaar  Claudiaua  coaaolt.  *•  PHBdeatinatam  ad 

haac  curandam.  *>  HelleboniB  curat,  aed  qaod  ab 

oauU  datoa  oiedieo  vanua  cat.        ■  Antid.  gen.  Ub.  3L 


«i**Tbe  leech  aever  releaaee  the  afcia  oatil 


cap.  8. 

he  it  filled  wflh  blood."  «  a«od  ispe  e?eut.  lib.  1 
cap.  ].  cum  BOB  ait  neeeaaltaa.  Frustra  Ihtlfaat  itt 
dlla  afioa,  qui  Tietaa  ratioBC  corari  poaaaat,  HeoranM. 
*  Modeatua  et  aapieaa  aiedicaa,  Baaqaam  properabrt  ad 
pharmacam,  nlai  co^ente  aeceaaitate,  41  Apfaor.  pcujaai 
et  pioa  niedkoa  dbta  priaa  mfdidnil  qaaa  ■wwtiriaM 
paria  Biorbaaii  ezpcUece  aatagat. 
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will  not  give  physic,  but  upon  necessity,  and  first  try  medicinal  diet,  before  he  pro- 
ceed to  medicinal  cure.'^  ^  In  another  place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think 
langis  syrupis  expugnare  damones  et  ardmi  pTumtasmata^  they  can  puige  fantastical 
imaginations  and  the  devil  by  physic.  Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon 
good  grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of  physic,  and  not  mistake  the  disease ;  they 
are  o&n  deceived  by  the  ^  similitude  of  symptoms,  saith  Heumius,  and  I  could  give 
instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have  prescribed  opposite  physic. 
Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  prescribing  a  just  ^  course  of 
physic :  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  puige  it,  doth  often  more  harm  than 
good.  Montanus  consil,  30.  inveighs  against  such  perturbations,  ^'  that  purge  to  the 
halves,  tire  nature,  and  molest  the  body  to  no  purpose."  Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to 
purge,  and  as  Laurentius  calls  this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians :  Bessardus^ 
ftagellum  mediconm^  their  lash ;  and  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected. 
Though  the  patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  again,  though 
he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  physician  not  to  leave  him  helpless. 
But  most  part  they  ofiend  in  that  other  extreme,  they  prescribe  too  much  physic, 
and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  purpose.  JBtius  tetrahib.  2. 
2.  «er.  cap.  90.  will  have  them  by  all  means  therefore  "^to  give  some  respite  to 
nature,"  to  leave  off  now  and  then ;  aud  Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus  in  his  consulta- 
tions, found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often  verified  by  experience,  ^^that  after  a 
deal  of  physic  to  no  purpose,  lefl  to  themselves,  they  have  recovered."  ^Tis  that 
which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Altomarus,  still  inculcate,  dart  rtqaitm  natura^  to  give 
nature  rest. 

SuBSBCT.  II.— Concemifi^  Ma  PiKieiit. 

Whbit  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have  now  got  a 
skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be  conformable,  and 
content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavoun  will  come  to  no  good  end.  Many 
things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued  on  the  patient's  behalf:  First 
that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  liis  purse,  or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows 
upon  himself,  and  to  save  charges  endanger  his  health.  The  Abderites,  when  they 
sent  for  ^'  Hippocrates,  promised  him  what  reward  he  would,  ^'  ^  all  the  gold  they  had, 
if  all  the  city  were  gold  he  should  have  it"  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into 
Israel  to  Elisha  to  be  cured  of  his  leprosy,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six 
thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  ten  changes  of  raiment,  (2  Kings  v.  5.)  Another  thing 
is,  that  out  of  bashfolness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief;  if  aught  trouble  his  mind,  let 
hbn  freely  disclose  it,  ^Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat ;"  by  that  means 
he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  greater  inconvenience :  he 
must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it  Pars  sanitatis  velle  sonata juitj 
(Seneca).   'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish  his  own  health,  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 

^  **  Qal  blandtendo  dulee  nntrivit  malam,  I     '*  Re  that  by  eharishiof  a  miiehler  doth  provoke, 

Serd  recneat  ferre  quod  nibiit  Jugum.**  |       Too  latit  at  last  refuietb  to  cast  off  bis  yoke,** 

^**  Reneborom  ftustra  cam  Jam  catis  egra  tamebit«    |     **  When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
Poecentes  videas ;  venienti  occurrit^  morbo.**        I       With  hellebore,  is  vain ;  meet  your  disease.** 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of  their 
gnevanee  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation,  wretchedness 
snd  peevishness ;  £ey  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know  not  of  what  city  now, 
when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming,  could  not  abide  to  hear  it ; 
and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places  and  they  certainly  know  it,  they  com- 
mand  silence  and  hush  it  up ;  but  afler  they  see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their 
gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them,  they  begin  to  fortify  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late ; 
when  the  sickness  breaiLS  out  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their 
sopine  negli£[ence :  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often  out  of  prejudice,  a 
loathing,  and  distaste  of  physic,  they  had  rather  die,  or  do  worse,  than  take  any  of 


*  Brer.  1.  c.  18.  "  Similitodo  siepe  bonis  roedicis 

iapoaki.  MUai  melancbolicis  j;inebent  remedia  non 
■atis  valida  Long  lores  morbi  impnmis  solertiam  medici 
postalant  et  Sdelitatem.  qui  enim  tumultuarid  hoc  trae- 
taat,  Tires  absque  olio  commodo  liedttiit  et  frangunt,  &c 
*  Katana  lemiaioiiem  dare  oportet.  ^  Plerique 


hoc  morbo  medicina  nihil  profecisse  visi  sunt,  et  sibi 
demiisi  invaluerunt.  7>  Abderitani  ep.  Hippoc. 

'^duicquid  auri  apud  nos  est,  libenter  persolvemus, 
etiamsi  tota  urbs  nostra  aurum  esset.  n  Seneca. 

H  Per.  3.  Sat. 
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it  ^^  Barbarous  immanity  (^  Melancthon  terms  it)'  and  folly  to  be  deplored,  so  to 
contemn  the  precepts  of  health,  good  remedies,  and  voluntarily  to  puU  death,  and 
many  maladies  upon  their  own  heads."  Though  many  again  are  in  that  other 
extreme  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physic 
on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate  every  slender  passion,  imperfection,  impedi- 
ment :  if  their  finger  do  but  ache,  run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewo- 
men do,  that  are  sick,  without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every 
toy  or  small  discontent,  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  ampli- 
fying that  which  is  not  ^  Hier.  Cappivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all 
''  melancholy  persons  to  say  their  symptoms  are  greater  than' they  are,  to  help  them- 
selves." And  which  ""  Mercurialis  notes,  consil.  53.  ^  to  be  more  troublesome  to  their 
physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  they  may  have  change  of  physic.'' 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and 
have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  ''*  Damascen  the  Arabian  requirei 
likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he  can  cure  him,  otherwise  his 
physic  will  not  be  efilectual)  and  promise  withal  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make 
him  believe  so  at  least  ''*  Galeottus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  form  of  health  is 
contained  in  the  physician's  mind,  and  as  Galen  holds  "^'^  confidence  and  hope  to  be 
more  good  than  physic,"  he  cures  most  in  whom  most  are  confident  Axiocus  sick 
almost  to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Paracelsus 
assigns  it  for  an  only  cause,  why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  his  cures,  not  for 
any  extraordinary  skill  he  had;  ^'  but  ^  because  the  common  people  had  a  most  strong 
conceit  of  his  worth."  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  add  perseverance,  obedience, 
and  constancy,  not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dislike  him  upon  every  toy;  for  be 
that  so  doth  (saith  ''Janus  Damascen)  ^or  consults  with  many,  Mh  into  nnny 
errors;  or  that  useth  many  medicines."  It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  "* Seneca  to  iaa 
friend  Lucilius,  that  he  should  not  alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  [rfiysic :  ^No- 
thing hinders  health  more ;  a  wound  can  never  be  cured,  that  hath  several  plasters.^ 
Crato  consil,  186.  taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fiiult:  ''^Tis  proper  to 
them,  if  things  fall  not  out  to  their  mind,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to 
seek  another  and  another ;"  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eyes)  twenty-one 
after  another,  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure  them,  try  a  thousand  remedies ;  and  by 
this  means  they  increase  their  malady,  make  it  most  dangerous  and  difiicult  to  be  cored. 
They  try  many  (saith  *  Montanus)  and  profit  by  none :"  and  for  this  cause,  consiL  %L 
he  enjoins  his  patient  before  he  take  him  in  hand,  ''^perseverance  and  sufleruioe) 
for  in  such  a  small  time  no  great  matter  can  be  efiected,  and  upon  that  condition  he 
will  administer  physic,  otherwise  all  bis  endeavour  and  counsel  would  be  to  small 
purpose."  And  in  his  3 1 .  counsel  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tells  her,  "^  ^  if  she  will  be 
cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithful  obedience,  and  singular  per- 
severance ;  if  she  remit,  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or  hope  for  no  good  success." 
Consil  230.  for  an  Italian  Abbot,  he  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this 
disease  is  so  incurable,  "^^  because  the  parties  are  so  restless,  and  impatient,  and  will 
therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be  eased,  "  to  take  physic,  not  for  a  month,  a  year, 
but  to  apply  himself  to  their  prescriptions  all  the  days  of  his  life."  LASt  of  all,  it  is 
required  that  the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved 
physician's  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book ;  for  so, 
many  grossly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  harm  than  good.  That  which  is 
conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to  another.    "An  ass 


n  De  anima.  Bariiarft  tamen  immanitate,  et  deplo- 
randa  inicitia  oontemnttnt  pneoepta  Moitatii  mortem 
et  morboa  ultra  aocersunt.  nconaal.  173.  h  8coltzio 
Melaocb.  JEf rorum  hoc  fere  proprium  eat,  ut  graTiora 
dicatit  esae  symptomau,  quam  revera  sunt.  ^  Melan* 
cboliei  plenunque  roedicis  sunt  molesti.  ut  alia  alii« 
adJuDgant.  ^Oportet  iufirmo  imprimere  talutem, 

utcunqne  promittere.  etsi  ime  desperet.  Nullum  medi- 
camentum  efficaz,  nisi  roeaicua  etiam  fuerit  fortii  ima> 
ginationia.  ^Depromitcdoct.  cap.  ]5.  Quoniam 
•anitatis  fomam  animi  medici  continent.  MSpet  et 
confldentia,  plus  valent  quam  medicina.  n  FtoKcior 
in  medicina  ob  fldem  Btbniconim.  *Aphoris.  69. 
JBger  qui  plurimoe  eoniulit  medicot,  plenimque  in 
enwem  Biogulorum  cadit.  •  Nihil  Ita  aanitatem 


impedit,  ac  remedioram  crebra  matatio,  nee  veait  tiI~ 
nua  ad  eieatricem  in  quo  diveraa  nedicanaeata  tcaiaa* 
lur.  M  Mclancboliconim  proprium,  quam  ex  eoram 
arbitrio  non  fit  aubita  mutatio  in  meliua,  alteru* 
medicoa  qui  qnidria,  toe  OmaiL  31.  Dam  ad  vtria 

Be  conferunt,  nuUo  protuDt.  m  Imprimi*  hoc  itataem 
cportet,  requiri  peraeTerantiam,  et  tolerantiam.  Bzifw 
enim  tempore  nihil  ex.  Jtc  ofii  carari  vail,  ofoa 

est  peninaci  peraeveraniia,  fideli  obedientia,  et  pe- 
tientia  aingulari,  fi  tadet  autdeeperet,  aollum  haMit 
eflbctum.  <*.A:gritttdiae  amittant  nati«Mitia«,  O 

inde  morbi  incurabilet.  <*Non  ad  meaanB  aat 

annum,  aed  opportet  toto  vitn  corricalo  cnratioai  ope 
ram  dare.  ■>  Camerariua  emh.  5S.  eeat.  8. 
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and  a  mole  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt^  the  other  with  wool :  the 
mule's  pack  was  wet  by  chance,  the  salt  melted,  his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  thereby 
much  eased  :  he  told  the  ass,  who,  thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  pack  likewise 
at  the  next  water,  but  it  was  much  the  heavier,  he  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may 
be  good  and  bad  to  several  parties,  upon  diverse  occasions.  ^^  Many  things  (saith 
'*  Penottus)  are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  reme- 
dies, but  they  that  make  use  of  them  are  often  deceived,  and  take  for  physic  poison.'^ 
I  remember  in  Valleriola's  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Baptist  a  Neapolitan, 
that  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  in  praise  of  hellebore,  would 
needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  took  one  dram  for  one  scruple,  and  had  not  he  been 
sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poisoned  himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  out  of 
Damascenus  2  et  3.  Jiphoris,  ^ "  that  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of 
books  is  most  dangerous :  how  unsavoury  a  thing  it  is  to  believe  writers,  and  take 
upon  trust,  as  this  patient  perceived  by  his  own  peril."  I  could  recite  such  another 
example  of  mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that  finding  a  receipt  in  Bras* 
sivola,  would  needs  take  hellebore  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ;  but 
had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his  indiscre- 
tion hazarded  himself:  many  such  I  have  observed.  These  are  those  ordinary  cau- 
tions, which  I  should  tliink  fit  to  be  noted,  and  he  that  shall  keep  them,  as  '^Mon* 
tanus  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not  thoroughly  cured. 

SuBSECT.  IUj— 'Concerning  Physic, 

Physic  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered ;  ^^  for  the  Lord  hath  created 
medicines  of  the  earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them.''  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  4. 
ver.  8.  ^  of  such  doth  the  apothecary  make  a  confection,  &c."  Of  these  medicines 
there  be  diverse  and  infinite  kinds,  plants,  metals,  animals,  &c.,  and  those  of  several 
natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtfiil  to  another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  cor- 
rected by  art,  very  wholesome  and  good,  simples,  mixed,  &c.,  and  therefore  left  to 
be  managed  by  discreet  and  skilful  physicians,  and  thence  applied  to  man's  use.  To 
this  purpose  they  have  invented  method,  and  several  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  reme- 
dies in  order,  for  their  particular  ends.  Physic  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is  nought 
else  but  **  ^  addition  and  subtraction ;"  and  as  it  is  required  in  all  other  diseases,  so 
in  this  of  melancholy  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate,  it  being  (as  ''Mercurialis  acknow- 
ledgeth)  so  conmion  an  afifection  in  these  our  times,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  understood. 
Several  prescripts  and  methods  I  find  in  several  men,  some  take  upon  them  to  cure 
all  mala!diea  with  one  medicine,  severally  applied,  as  that  Panacea  Aurum  poiabile^ 
so  much  controverted  in  these  days,  Herha  solUj  Sfc,  Paracelsus  reduceth  all  dis- 
eases to  four  principal  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  and 
others  adhere  and  imitate :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsy,  falling-sickness.  To 
which  they  reduce  the  rest ;  as  to  leprosy,  ulcers,  itches,  furfurs,  scabs.  Sic.  To 
gout,  stone,  cholic,  toothache,  headache,  &c.  To  dropsy,  agues,  jaundice,  cachexia, 
&c.  To  the  fiilling-sickness,  belong  palsy,  vertigo,  cramps,  convulsions,  incubus, 
apoplexy,  &.c.  ""^  If  any  of  these  four  principal  be  cured  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the 
inferior  are  cured,"  and  Uie  same  remedies  commonly  serve :  but  this  is  too  general, 
and  by  some  contradicted :  for  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am 
now  to  speak,  I  find  several  cures,  several  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend 
the  practic  cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down 
nine  peculiar  scopes  or  ends ;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  especial  canons,  ^lianus 
MonUdtus  cap,  26.  Faventinus  in  his  empirics,  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  &c.,  have  their 
several  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end.  The  ordinary  is  threefold, 
which  I  mean  to  follow.  AuutiTftx^,  Pharmaceutical  and  Chirurgica^  diet,  or  living, 
apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato,  Guianerius,  &c.,  and  most,  prescribe ; 
of  which  I  will  insist,  and  speak  in  their  order. 


**  Pnefat.  de  oar.  ined.  In  libeliit  qua  vulgo  veraao- 
tur  apud  literatos,  incautiores  multa  legunt,  i  quibas 
decipiuniur,  eximia  illia,  led  portentoaum  hauriuni  ve« 
Deoum.  «9  Operari  ex  libria,  absque  cogniiione  et 

soleni  ingenio,  periculoaam  cat.  Unde  moneniur,  quaiu 
iMipidum  scriptia  auctoribua  credere,  quod  hie  auo  di- 
dicit  periculo.  *Conail.  S3.  hBC  omnia  ai  quo 


ordine  deoet,  egerit,  vel  curabitur,  vel  certe  minua  afll- 
cietur.  Mpuctuiua  cap.  2.  lib.  ].  m  [q  pracU 

roed.  hce  affectio  noatria  temporibua  frequentiaaima, 
e^o  maximd  pertinei  ad  nos  bujua  curatiooem  intelU* 
gere.  **  Si  aliquis  borum  morborum,  aummua  aa* 

nalur,  aanantur  oronea  inferiores. 
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SECT.  ]].  HEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  h — Diet  rectified  in  substance. 

Diet,  Auttf ^ix^,  victus,  or  livingj  according  to  ^  Fuchsius  and  others,  comprehendi 
hoee  six  non-natural  things,  which  I  have  Gefore  specified,  are  especiied  causes,  and 
being  rectified,  a  sole  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  "  Johannes  Areulanus,  cap,  16b  it 
9.  Bhasis^  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  sufficient  cure.  Guianerius,  imi 
15,  cap.  9^  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam  curam^  the  principal  cure :  so  doth  Mod- 
tanus,  Craio,  Mercurialis,  Altomarus,  &c.,  first  to  be  tried,  Lemnius,  instit,  cap,  22, 
names  them  the  hinges  of  our  health,  ^  no  hope  of  recovery  without  them.  Rein^ 
nis  Solenander,  in  lus  seventh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  y/>ung  gentlewoman,  tint 
was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table  with  her 
familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physic  above  the  rest,  '®no  good  to  be  done  without 
it  'AretuS,  Ub.  l.cap.l.  an  old  physician,  is  of  opinion,  that  this  is  enough  of  itselil 
if  the  party  be  not  too  fisur  gone  in  sickness.  'Qrato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a 
noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly,  that  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  be 
will  warrant  him  his  former  health.  '  Montanus,  consil.  27.  for  a  nobleman  of  France, 
admonisheth  his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other 
phytic  will  ^  be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  find  verbatim  in  /.  Cattr 
CUmdinuSj  Respon.  34.  ScoUziif  consil.  183.  TralUanus,  cap.  16.  Uh.  1.  LahM  < 
fonte  Muguhimu  often  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  in  this  kind  by  rectifi- 
cation of  diet,  than  all  other  physic  besides.  So  that  in  a  word  1  may  say  to  oxNt 
melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  weasel,  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  ganer, 
Macra  caoum  repetes,  quern  macra  subistif  the  six  non-natural  things  caused  it,  aod 
they  must  cure  it  Which  howsoever  1  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  meho- 
choly,  yet  nevertheless,  that  which  is  here  said  with  hun  in  'Tully,  though  vrit 
especially  for  the  good  of  his  friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally 
serve  ^  most  other  diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-natural  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which  consists 
in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  tint 
opposite  to  the  precedent  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally  commended,  which 
are  '^  moist,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  engender  wind,  not  fiied,  nor  roasted, 
but  sod  (saith  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Piso,  &c.)  hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourish- 
ment;'^ Ciato,  consil.  21.  lib.  2.  admits  roast  meat,  *  if  the  burned  and  scorched 
nq)erficie8j  the  brown  we  call  it,  be  pared  off  Salvianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  I.  cries  out  oo 
cold  and  dry  meats ;  ^  young  flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbits,  chickens, 
veal,  mutton,  capons,  hens,  partridge,  pheasant,  quails,  and  all  mountain  birds,  whkh 
are  so  familiar  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  as  *'  Dublinius  reports,  the 
conunon  food  of  boors  and  clowns  in  Palestine.  Gfalen  takes  exception  at  mutton, 
but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Turkey  and  Asia 
Minor,  which  have  those  great  fleshy  tails,  of  forty-eight  pounds  weight,  as  Verto- 
mannus  witnesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best,  and  all  nwn- 
ner  of  broths,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such  wholesome  herbs  are  ex- 
cellent good,  especially  of  a  cock  boiled ;  all  spoon  meat  Arabians  conmiend  brains, 
but  ^  Laurentius,  c.  8.  excepts  against  them,  and  so  do  many  others ;  ^  eggs  are  justi- 
fied as  a  nutritive  wholesome  meat,  butter  and  oil  may  pass,  but  with  some  limita- 
tion ;  so  ^*  Crato  confines  it,  and  ^  to  some  men  sparingly  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce," 


>'Initit.  cap.  8.  Mct.  1.  Victui  nomine  non  tarn  cilraa 
et  potua,  aed  aCr,  ezercitatio,aomiiua,  Tigilia,  et  reliqac 
rea  aez  non-naiuraiea  eootin«ntur.  ^SuAcit  pie* 

rumqae  re^men  reruro  aex  noD-naturalliun.  *  Et 

ia  bia  potiMima  aanitaa  conaiatit.  »  Nihil  bic 

afenduoi  aine  ezqaiaita  viveodi  ratione.  ice.  >  8i 

reoena  malum  ait  ad  priatinum  babitum  recuperandum, 
alia  medelB  non  eat  opaa.  •  Conail.  SD.  lib.  S.  ai 

oelaitudo  tua,  rectam  victua  rationem,  See  >  Moneo 
Domine,  at  sia  prudena  ad  rictam,  aine  quo  cetera  re- 
media  f^ustra  aahibentor.  *  Omnia  remedia  irrita 
et  vana  aine  Ilia.  Novistia  me  pleroaque  ita  laborantee, 
vietn  potiua  qaam  medicaroentia  coriaae.  •  ^  Wben 
yoo  afe  afain  lean,  aeek  an  exit  tbroogh  that  hole  by 


which  lean  yoo  entered.**  •  1.  de  finibaa  TtrmtiBa 
etSiculia.  vModo  nonmaltomdonfentttr.  'IA 
1.  de  melan.  eap.  7.  Calidua  et  hamldoa  cjboa  eoacottt 
fbcilia,  llataa  ezortea,  elizi  non  aasi,  neqae  aiiti  ftiii 
aint.  •  Si  interna  tanUim  palpa  deroretor.  noe  » 

perflciea  torrida  ab  igne.  *  Bene  nutrieatcs  dibi, 

tenella  ctaa  multam  valet,  eamea  non  Tiroas,  nee  pia* 
gvea.  u  RoNloper.  peregr.  Hienwol.         niniaita 

stomacho.  "Not  fried  or  battered,  hot  potcbel 

M Conail.  18.  Non  fmprobatar  batyrum  et  oieoai.  ^ 
tamen  plna  qaam  par  alt,  non  proftandator :  eaecbari  rt 
mellla  ueoa,  utillter  ad  dboram  condiBieBta  cmfn- 
batar. 


m6ttL  1.  Stubs.  I.J 
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and  8o  sugar  iknd  honey  are  approved.  ^  All  sliarp  and  sour  sauces  must  be  avoided, 
and  spices,  or  at  least  seldom  used  r  and  so  safR-on  sometimes  in  broth  may  be  tole- 
rated ;  but  these  things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is 
hot  or  cold,  or  as  he  shall  find  inconvenience  by  them.  The  thinnest,  whitest, 
smallest  wine  is  best,  not  thick,  nor  strong ;  and  so  of  beer,  the  middling  is  fittest 
Bread  of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  puiged  from  the  bran  is  preferred ;  Laurentius,  cap, 
8.  would  have  it  kneaded  with  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water,]  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste,  like  to 
the  cur  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocmtes  so  much 
approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it  Mi  not  down  in 
great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith,  for  it  quickly  putrefies.  Next  to  it  fountain 
water  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward,  from  a  quick  running  spring,  from 
fiinty,  chalky,  gravelly  grounds :  and  the  longer  a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the 
purest,  though  many  springs  do  yield  the  best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters 
in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  within  the  tropics,  are  frequently 
purer  than  ours  in  the  north,  more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter,  as  our  merchants  observe, 
by  four  ounces  in  a  pound,  pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of 
them,  as  Choaspis  in  rersia,  preferred  by  the  Persian  kings,  before  wine  itself. 

U"  Clitorio  aaicaaque  ■itim  de  fonte  levfirit 
Viaa  Aifit  gaudtttque  meria  abatemiu  aadia.** 

Many  rivers  I  deny  not  are  muddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China,  Nile  in 
Egjrpt,  Tiber  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  settled  two  or  three  days,  defecate  and  clear, 
very  commodious,  usefrd  and  good.  Many  make  use  of  deep  wells,  as  of  old  in  the 
Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be  better  provided ;  to  fetch  it  in  carts 
or  gondolas,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels'  backs,  as  at  Cairo  in  I^ypt,  "  Radzivilhis  ob- 
served 8000  camels  daily  there,  employed  about  that  business ;  some  keep  it  in 
trunks,  as  in  the  E^t  Indies,  made  four  square  with  descending  steps,  ^d  'tis  not 
amiss,  for  I  would  not  have  any  one  so  nice  as  that  Grecian  &lis,  sister  to  Nice- 
phorus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  '^married  to  Dominitus  Silvius,  duke  of 
Venice,  that  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  cammuni  aquA  uti  nolebaty  would  use  no 
vulgar  water;  but  she  died  tanti  (saith  mine  Buihor)  fcetidissimi puris  coptd,  of  so 
fulsome  a  disease,  that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  ''Plato  would  not  have  a 
traveller  lodge  in  a  citv  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or  hath  not  a  quick  stream 
running  by  it ;  Ulud  emm  ardmum^  hoc  carrumpit  vaJetudinem^  one  corrupts  the  body, 
the  other  the  mind.  But  this  is  more  than  needs,  too  much  curiosity  is  naught,  m 
time  of  necessity  any  water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and  which 
(as  Pindarus  holds)  is  better  than  gold ;  an  especial  ornament  it  is,  and  ^^  very  com- 
modious to  a  city  (according  to  *^Vegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are  included  within 
the  walls,"  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  there  was  arx  altissima 
seatensfontihus^  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh  water  springs :  ^  if  nature  afibrd  them 
not  they  must  be  had  by  art."  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  those ''  stupend  aqueducts, 
and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed  in  Rome  of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alex- 
andria, and  such  populous  cities,  to  convey  good  and  wholesome  waters:  read 
^Frontinus,  Idpsius  de  admir.  '^PlimuAf  lib,  3.  cap,  11.  Strabo  in  his  Geogr.  That 
aqueduct  of  Claudius  was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  fifteen  mUes,  every 
arch  109  feet  high :  they  had  fourteen  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cis- 
terns, 700  as  I  take  it;  ^ every  house  had  private  pipes  and  channels  to  serve  them 
for  their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople,  speaks 
of  an  old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  feet  long,  180  feet  broad,  built  of 
marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained  by  336  pillars,  12  feet  asunder, 
and  in  eleven  rows,  to  contain  sweet  water.  Infinite  cost  in  channels  and  cistems, 
from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been  formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admiration  of  these 
times ;  *  their  cistems  so  curiously  cemented  and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would 


'llaicorialto  eonail.  88.  aoerba  omnia  evitantor. 
>0vU.  Met.  litk  I&  **  Whoever  baa  aUayed  hia  thirat 
with  tile  water  of  the  Clitoriui,  avoida  vHne,  and  ab- 
ttcmioiM  «Ielif  liu  in  pare  water  only.**  »  Pregr.  Bier. 
*Thc  Ovkea  of  Venice  were  then  permitted  to  marry. 
*De  Lciibiia.  »Lib.  4.  cap.  10.    Magna  urbif 

ttUitM  euD  peranaei  footea  muria  induduatar,  quod  ai 


natura  non  jpneatat,  efibndiendi,  kc      »  Opera  gigan- 
turn  dicit  aliquia.  i*  De  aqueduct.  3>C^rtiua 

Fona  i  quadragerimo  lapide  in  urbem  opere  arcuate 
perductua.    Plin.  36. 15.  **CluequeaomaaRome 

fistulas  babebat  et  canalea,  Ac.       *  Lib.  2.  ca.  90.  Jod. 
A  Meggea.  cap.  IS,  pereg.  Bier.  Belloniua. 
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take  them  to  be  all  of  one  stone :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made, 
their  house  is  half  built  That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain,  is  much  wondered  at  k 
these  days,  ^  upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another,  conveying  sweet  water 
to  every  house :  but  each  city  almost  is  fuU  of  such  aqueducts.  Amongst  the  rest 
^  he  is  eternally  to  be  conunended,  that  brought  that  new  stream  to  the  north  side 
of  London  at  his  own  charge:  and  Mr.  Otho  Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-wotks 
and  elegant  conduit  in  Oxford.  So  much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element, 
to  be  conveniently  provided  of  it:  although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  euch 
waters,  which  run  through  leaden  pipes,  oh  cerussam  qua  in  iis  generatur^  for  that 
unctuous  ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  ^  yet  as  Alsarius  Cmcius  of 
Genna  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were  true,  moft 
of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others,  would  find  this  id- 
convenience,  but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private  families,  in  what  sort  thej 
should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with  r.  Crescentius,  dt  Agric.  h  1.  c  4, 
Pamphilius  Hirelacus,  and  the  rest 

Amongst  fishes,  thotse  are  most  aUowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy  waten. 
pikes,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  &c.  Hippolitus  Salvianus  takes 
exception  at  carp;  but  I  dare  boldly  say  with  ^Dubravius,  it  is  an  excellent  meat, 
if-  it  come  not  from  "^  muddy  pools,  that  it  retain  not  an  unsavoury  taste.  Erinacios 
Marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribatius,  £tius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

''Crato,  consU,  21.  lib,  2.  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to  putrefiu:tiom 
yet  tolerable  at  sometimes,  afler  meals,  at  second  course,  they  keep  down  vapoors, 
and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet  cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples, 
pear-mains,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius  extols,  as  having  a  peculiar  property 
against  this  disease,  and  Plater  magnifies,  omnihua  modis  apprapriala  converuuntj  but 
they  must  be  corrected  for  theic  wiadiness :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raisins  of  the 
sun,  musk-melons  well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds 
blanched.  Trallianus  discommends  figs,  ^  Sedvianus  olives  and  capers,  which  "  othen 
especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and  Mercurialis  out  of  Aren- 
zoar,  admit  peaches,  **  pears,  and  apples  baked  after  meals,  only  corrected  with  sugar, 
and  aniseed,  or  fennel-seed,  and  so  they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they 
strengthen  the  stomach,  and  keep  down  vapours.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved 
cherries,  plums,  mara.alade  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.,  but  not  to  drink  afier  them. 
"  Pomegranates,  lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

"Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennel,  aniseed,  baum; 
Callenius  and  Amoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The  same  Crato  wili 
allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes,  parsnips,  but  all  cor- 
rected for  wind.  No  raw  salads ;  but  as  Laurentius  prescribes,  in  broths ;  and  so 
Crato  commends  many  of  them :  or  to  use  borage,  hops,  baum,  steeped  in  their 
ordinary  drink.  ''Avenzoar  magnifies  the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  if  it  14  sweet,  and 
especially  rose  water,  which  he  would  have  to  be  used  in  every  dish,  which  they  put 
in  practice  in  those  hot  countries,  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  believe  the 
relations  of  Vertomannus)  many  hogsheads  of  rose  water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
at  once,  it  is  in  so  great  request  wiUi  them. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Diet  rectified  in  quantity, 

Man  alone,  saith  "Cardan,  eats  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  useth  all  bis 
pleasure  without  necessity,  aninue  vitio^  and  thence  come  many  inconveniences  unto 
him.  For  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise  wholesome  and  good,  hot 
if  miseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more  than  the  stomach  can  well  bear, 
it  will  engender  crudity,  and  do  much  harm.    Therefore  *  Crato  adviseth  his  patient 


"Cypr.  Ectaovius  delit.  Hiip.  Aqua  profluens  iode  in 
omnei  fere  domos  ducitur.in  puteisquoque  cvtivo  tern* 
pore  frigidinima  conservaiur.  s*  Sir  Hugh  Middle- 

ton,  Baronet.  "De  quieeiiis  uied.  cent.  fol.  354. 

»De  piicibua  lib.  taabeni  omnee  in  lautitiit,  modd  non 
sint  i  ca>no0O  loco.  >*De  piic.  c.  2. 1.  7.    Pturimum 

prcslat  ad  ulilitatem  et  jucunditatera.  Idem  Trailia- 
Bui  lib.  1.  c.  16.  pieces  petroei,  et  mollce  came.  *^  Etei 
omiiee  putredini  sunt  obnozii,  ubi  secundis  nicnsis,  io- 
eepto  jam  priore,  devorentur.oommodi  succi  prosunt,qai 
dulceuoe  sunt  praditi.    Ut  dulcia  cerasa,  poma,  Stc. 


«  Lib.  S.  cap.  1.        "  Montanoi  eooaU.  91.        *•  Pyra  ]  Ac. 


quK  grato  aunt  sapore,  cocta  mala,  poma  toata,  et  wtt- 
charo,  vel  anisi  semine  conspersa,  utiliter  nattn  a 
prandio  vel  A  ceena  aumi  posnuni.  eo  quod  veotriciUaB 
roborent  et  vapores  caput  petontea  reprimant.  Moat. 
**Punica  mala  aurantia  commodi  penuittunmrmodft 
non  Bint  austera  et  acida.  "Olera  omnia  prcter 

boraginem,  buglotwiro,  intjrbum,  feniculum.  amam, 
melis^um  vitari  debent.  ^  Mercurialis  praet.  IM. 

^Bj^ib.  2.  de  com.  Solus  homo  edit  bibitque,  4c£. 
laOonsil.  31. 18.  ai  plua  ingeraia  quam  par  eat,  ti  Tea. 
triculua  tolerare  poaset,  nocet,  et  cnuUUtct  gemtnt 


Mem.  I.  Subfl.  2.] 
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to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that  at  his  set  meals,  by  no  means  to  eat  without  an 
appetite,  or  upon  a  fuU  stomach,  and  to  put  seven  hours'  difference  between  dinner 
and  supper.  Which  rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better 
for  our  healths :  but  custom,  that  tyrant,  so  prevails,  that  contrary  to  all  good  order 
and  rules  of  physic,  we  scarc^admit  of  five.  If  after  seven  hours'  tarrying  he  shall 
have  no  stomach,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at  his  ordinary  time  of 
repast  This  very  counsel  was  given  by  Prosper  Calenus  to  Cardinal  Caesius,  labour- 
ing of  this  disease;  and  ^Platerus  prescribes  it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most 
severely  kept  Guianeiius  admits  of  three  meals  a  day,  but  Montanus,  consiL  23,  pro. 
Ab,  Ituloj  ties  him  precisely  to  two.  And  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may 
not  absolutely  fast;  for  as  Celsus  contends,  lib.  1.  Jacchinus  1 5. in 9.  jR^m,^' reple- 
tion and  inanition  may  both  do  harm  in  two  contrary  extremes.  Moreover,  that 
which  he  doth  eat,  must  be  well  ^  chewed,  and  not  hastily  gobbled,  for  that  causeth 
crudity  and  wind ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest  ^  Some 
think  (saith  ^Trincavelius,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  de  curand.  part,  hum.)  the  more  they  eat 
the  more  they  nourish  themselves :"  eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb  is,  ^  not  knowing 
that  only  repairs  man,  which  is  well  concocted,  not  that  which  is  devoured."  Melan* 
choly  men  most  part  have  good  ^  appetites,  but  ill  digestion,  and  for  that  cause  they 
must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  appetite ;  and  that  which  Socrates  and  Disarius  the 
physicians  in  ^Macrobius  so  much  require,  StHierom  enjoins  Rusticus  to  eat  and 
drink  no  more  than  will  ^  satisfy  hunger  and  thirst  ^  Lessius,  the  Jesuit,  holds 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  ounces,  or  in  our  northern  countries,  sixteen  at  most, 
(for  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead  an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread, 
&c.,  a  fit  proportion  for  a  whole  day,  and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing 
pesters  the  body  and  mind  sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond 
all  measure,  as  many  do.  ^^By  overmuch  eating  and  continual  feasts  they  stifle 
nature,  and  choke  up  themselves ;  which,  had  they  lived  coarsely,  or  like  galley 
slaves  been  tied  to  an  oar,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  yean." 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  preced^t 
distemperature,  ^^than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  nothing  is  worse;  to  feed  on  diver- 
sity  of  meats,  or  overmuch,"  Sertorius-like,  in  luctm  ecenare^  and  as  commonly  they 
do  in  Muscovy  and  Iceland,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day  long,  or  all  night  Our 
northern  countries  ofiend  especially  in  this,  and  we  in  this  island  {ampliter  viveiUes 
in  prandiis  et  canisj  as  "  Polydore  notes)  are  most  liberal  feedeis,  but  to  our  own 
hurt  ^^Persicos  odi  puer  apparatus:  ^  Excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness,  and  glut- 
tony causeth  choleric  diseases :  by  surfeiting  many  perish,  but  he  that  dieteth  him- 
self prolongeth  his  life,"  Ecclus.  xxxviL  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a 
man  to  have  his  table  daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats :  but  hear  the  physician, 
he  pulls  thee  by  the  ear  as  thou  8ittest,and  telleth  thee,  *^^  that  nothing  can  be  more 
noxious  to  thy  health  than  such  variety  and  plenty."  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of 
gold,  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  '^ego  nan  summis  viris  camparoj  ted  simillimum 
Deo  judico,  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man :  for  as  it  will  transform  a  beast  to  a  man 
again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine  honour,  health,  and  to  avoid 
therefore  all  those  infiatioils,  torments,  obstructions,  crudities,  and  diseases  that  come 
by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to  **  feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to 
have  ventrem  bene  moraium^  as  Seneca  calls  it,  '^^to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to 
feed  on  that  alone,"  as  Crato  adviseth  his  patient  The  same  counsel  **  Prosper 
Calenus  gives  to  Cardinal  Cffisius,  to  use  a  moderate  and  simple  diet :  and  though 
his  table  be  jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet  for  his  own  part 


^Obsemt.  lib.  1.  AMueacat  bit  in  die  dboi,  sumere, 
eerta  ■emper  hor&.  ^  Ne  plua  ingerai  cavendam 

qaim  ventricuiaa  fbrre  potest,  aemperqae  surgat  A 
menM  non  Mitur.  «8iqaidein  qui  semimansuiii 

Tdoeiter  iofcrunt  eibum.  Tentriculo  laborem  iDferunt, 
et  flatus  maximo*  promovent,  Crato.  *  duidam 

maxima  comedere  nituntur,  putantea  eA  ratione  ae  virea 
refeeturot;  ignorantes,  non  ea  qus  ingerunt  posse 
viits  ruficere,  w&&  qaa  probd  concoquunt.  ^  Multa 

•nietaDt,  pauca  digerunt.  «s8aturna].  lib.  7.  cap.  4. 
^^Modicus  et  teuperatus  cibus  et  carni  et  anims  utilis 
ett.  41  Hf giasticoa  reg.  14. 16.  uncln  per  dtem  saf- 
liciant,  eompotato  pane,  carne  ovis,  vel  aliii  obsoniis, 
ct  totidem  vel  pauld  plitrci  uacis  protfii.  « Idem 

\ 


reg.  97.  Plures  in  domibas  aula  brevi  tempore  paaeeatet 
eztiDguuBtur,  qai  si  triremibus  vineti  fiiiaaent,  aat 
gregario  pane  pasti,  sani  et  iQcolumes  in  longam  eta* 
tem  Titam  proro|(inent.  «  Nihil  deterius  qnam 

^iversa  nntrientia  simnl  adtJungere,  et  comedendi  tem- 
pus  prorogare.  »  Lib.  1.  hiat.  •>  Hor.  ad  lib.  & 

ode  alt.  MCiboram  varietate  et  copii  in  eadem 

mensa  nihil  nocentius  homini  ad  lutem,  rr.  Valeriola, 
obeerv.  1.  S.  cap.  0.  wTul.  orat.  pro  M.  Marcel. 

M  Nullus  eibam  samere  debet,  nisi  atomachus  sit  vacuus. 
Ootdon.  lib.  med.  1. 1.  e.  11.  *•£  moltia  ednliia 

unam  elige,  relictisqne  cBteria.  ez  eo  comede.  **  L. 
de  atra  bile.  Simplex  sit  cibos  et  non  varins:  quod 
licet  dignitati  tun  ob  oonTivaa  difikile  videattf ,  Ito. 


MA 


Cure  of  Mekmekoly. 


[Part  8.  See.  2. 


lo  single  out  some  one  avroary  didi  and  feed  on  it  The  same  is  incolcaled  bj 
"  Creto,  eontil,  9.  ^  2.  to  a  noble  personage  afiected  with  thia  gnevance^  he  would 
have  hifl  highness  to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honourable  attendance  aod 
courtlr  company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so, "  a  dish  or  two,  a  cup  of  Rheniah  wioe, 
&c.  Montanus,  ccnsil.  24.  for  a  noble  nmtron  enjoins  her  one  dish,  and  by  no 
means  to  drink  between  meals.  The  like,  cangiL  229.  or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  la 
hungry,  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly  obsenre,  as  Hilbertus,  (knamecauu 
Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 

^— —  **aU  BOB  Ibit  unoiiam 

Ante  aitim  poiiw,  nee  cibui  ante  ftnem,** 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity  still 
used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  die  alehouse  or  taveni,  they  are  not  soci- 
able otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  another's  houses,  they  must  both  eat  and  drink 
I  reprehend  it  not  moderately  used ;  but  to  some  men  nothing  can  be  more  o^nsive; 
they  had  better,  I  speak  it  with  Saint  ''Ambrose,  pour  so  much  water  in  their  shoei. 
It  much  avails  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  ^^^  to  eat  liquid  thingi 
first,  broths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  cornq>ted  in  the  stomach ;  harder 
meats  of  digestion  must  come  last''  Crato  would  have  the  supper  less  than  the 
dinner,  which  Oeurdan,  CaiUradicL  lib.  1.  TVoct.  5.  eaniradiet.  18.  duallows,  and  that 
by  the  authority  of  G^m.  7.  art  curat,  cap.  6.  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the 
supper  biggest :  I  have  read  many  treatises  to  this  purpose,  I  know  not  how  it  mij 
ooneem  some  few  sick  men,  but  for  my  part  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to 
that  custom  of  the  Romans,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper ;  aH 
tlieir  preparation  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper,  no  mention  of  dinner.  Miay 
reasons  1  could  give,  but  whien  all  is  said  pro  and  con, "  Cardan's  rule  b  best,  to  keep 
that  we  are  accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught,  and  to  follow  our  disposition  and 
aiipetite  in  some  things  is  not  anuss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a  dish  which  is  hortibl, 
if  we  have  an  extiaordinaiy  liking  to  it  Alexander  Severus  loved  hares  and  apples 
above  all  other  meats,  as  "Lampridus  relates  in  his  life:  one  pope  pork,  another 
peacock,  &c.;  what  harm  came  of  it?  I  conclude  our  own  experience  is  the  best 
physician ;  that  diet  which  is  most  propitious  to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another, 
such  is  die  variety  of  palates,  humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and 
be  a  law  unto  himseif.  Tiberius,  in  "  Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  aU  such,  that  thirty 
jrears  <^  age  would  ask  counsel  of  others  concerning  matters  of  diet;  I  say  the 


These  few  rules  of  diet  he  diat  keeps,  shall  surely  find  great  ease  and  speedy 
remedy  by  it  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of  some  hermits, 
anchorites,  and  fethers  of  the  church :  he  that  a^ll  but  read  their  lives,  written  by 
Hierom,  Athanasius,  flic.,  how  abstemious  heathens  have  been  in  this  kind,  those 
Curii  aiid  Fabritii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  11.  Xenophon,  Uh. 
1.  de  ott.  Sacral.  Emperors  and  kings,  as  Nicephorus  relates,  Ecclea.  hist  lib.  18. 
cap.  8.  of  Mauritius,  Ludovicus  Pios,  &e.,  and  that  admirable  ^  example  of  Lndorkus 
Comarus,  a  patrician  of  Venice,  caimot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done 
voluntarily  and  in  health ;  what  shall  these  private  men  do  that  are  visited  with  sick- 
ness,  and  necessarily  ''enjoined  to  recover,  and  continue  their  health  ?  It  is  a  hard 
thing  to  observe  a  strict  diet,  et  qui  medice  vivit,  misere  vivit,  *  as  the  saying  is, 
quaU  hoc  ipmm  erit  otvere,  his  n  prioatusjuerisf  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much 
debaned  of  his  appetite ;  exeessii  medicina  mdtumj  the  physic  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  disease,  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thmkest :  yet  he  that  loves 
himself  will  easily  endure  this  litde  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater  inconyenience ;  I 
mahs  ndmmumj  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And  as  '^  TuUy  holds,  ^  better  be  a 
temperate  old  man  than  a  lascivious  youth.    'TIS  the  only  sweet  thing  (which  he 


•vOeMtade  tua  prandMt  eoln,  abeque  apparata  auU- 
cOt  canleBtae  nt  illtntfiiaimiia  priocepe  duoboa  tantum 
ftrenlli,  TiBoqoe  Rfaraano  aolum  in  bmbm  atatur. 
>*  Semper  intra  aatietatem  i  mensa  reeedat,  ooo  fereulo, 
coDteBtua.  ••  Lib.  de  BeL  et  Jejnoio.    Multd  roe- 

Ihia  iB  terram  vine  fudjuea.  ••Crato.  Maltuaa 

refert  non  ifDorare  qni  dM  priotee,  ice  liquida  preee* 
daat  caroiam  jara,  pieeea,  froctiia.  doc  Csna  brerior 
lit  pnadio.     «Tkaet.6.coBtnidMt.  1.  Uh.  1.     «8«per 


omnia  quotidianam  leponm  baboit,  et 
*  Annal.  tt.  Ridere  aolebat  eoa,  qui  poet  3S.  ertatie 
num.  ad  eocnoeeenda  eorpori  no  Bozia  vel  vtilia.  alh 
eujm  oooMiii  indiferent.  **  A  Leeeio  edit.  Ml^ 

•*  iGfTPtii  olim  omnee  morboa  cnrabant  ▼oaaita  H  M*- 
nio.    BoiiemaB  lib.  1.  cap.  5i  ••**^He  wtottiea 

■BedicaOy  li vee  miwraUy."  "  Cat.  Mi^ : 

conditio  fenic  virentisez  {KVeeripto  artia  i 
adoieeceBtia  laznnoai. 


Hem.  3.] 


BeterUUm  and  Eh>acuaiian  rectified. 


adriseth)  no  to  moderate  ounelvee,  that  we  may  have  semduten  in  hnentuU^  0I  in 
juveniuU  wenectuUmj  be  yoathful  in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and 
temperate  in  both. 


MEMB.  JI. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified, 

I  HATE  declared  in  the  causes  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  procuring  this 
disease ;  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or  mean  at  least,  as 
indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required ;  maxime  conducit^  saith  Montaltus, 
cap,  27.  it  very  much  avails.  "Altomarus,  cap,  7,  ^  commends  walking' in  a  morn- 
ing, into  some  fiiir  green  pleasant  fields,  but  by  aU  means  first,  by  art  or  nature,  he 
will  have  these  ordinary  excrements  evacuated."  Piso  calls  it,  Benejicium  ventrisj 
the  benefit,  help  or  pleasure  of  the  belly,  for  it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laurentius,  cap, 
8,  Crato,  consit  21. 1.2.  prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least:  where  nature  is  defective, 
art  must  supply,  by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpen- 
tine, clysters,  as  shall  be  shown.  Prosper  Calenus,  lib,  de  atra  HU^  commends 
clysters  in  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  still  to  be  used  as  occasion  serves^  *" Peter 
Cnemander  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  hypocondriaco^  wHl  have  his  patient  continu- 
ally loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions  and  cl3rsters. 
Mercnrialis,  caiuil.  88.  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord,  prescribes  ^  clys- 
ters in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  consil.  24.  consil,  31  e^  229.  he  commends 
turpentine  to  that  purpose :  the  same  he  ingeminates,  consil,  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot. 
Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and  &ce  often,  to  shift  his  clothes,  to  have  fiiir 
linen  about  him,  to  be  decently  and  comely  attired,  for  sordes  vituuii^  nastiness  de- 
files and  dejects  any  man  that  is  so  voluntanly,  or  compelled  by  want,  it  dulleth  the 
spirits. 

Baths  are  either  artificial  or  natural,  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this  malady, 
and  as  ^^  Alexander  supposeth,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  yield  as  speedy  a  remedy  as  any  other 
physic  whatsoever,  ^tius  would  have  them  daily  used,  amdua  balnea^  Tetra.  2. 
«€L  2.  c.  9.  Galen  cracks  how  many  several  cures  he  hath  perfonued  in  this  kind 
by  use  of  baths  alone,  and  Rufus  piUs,  moistening  them  which  are  otherwise  dry. 
Rhasis  makes  it  a  principal  cure,  Tofa  cura  sit  in  humeciando^  to  bathe  and  after- 
wards anoint  with  oil.  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  and  Montanus  set  down 
their  peculiar  forms  of  artificial  baths.  Crato,  consil  17.  lib.  2.  commends  mallows, 
camomile,  violets,  borage  to  be  boiled  in  it,  and  sometimes  fiiir  water  alone,  and  in 
his  foUowing  counsel,  Balneum  aqua  dulcis  solum  sapiesimi  profmsse  compertum 
hahemus.  So  doth  Fuchsius,  Kb.  1.  cap.  33.  Frisimelica^  2.  consil.  42.  in  Trincavelius. 
Some  beside  herbs  prescribe  a  ram's  head  and  other  things  to  be  boiled.  "Femelius, 
consil.  44.  will  have  them  used  ten  or  twelve  days  together;  to  which  he  must  enter 
fiating,  and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and  after  that  frictions  all  over  the  bodv. 
Lelius  £gubinus,  consil.  142.  and  Christoph.  .£rerus,  in  a  consultation  of  his,  hold 
once  or  twice  a  week  sufiicient  to  bathe,  the  *^  water  to  be  warm,  not  hot,  for  fear 
of  sweating."  Felix  Plater,  observ.  lib,  1.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  ''^^wiU  have 
lotions  of  the  head  still  joined  to  these  baths,  with  a  ley  wherein  capital  herbs  have 
been  boiled."  ^Laurentius  speaks  of  baths  of  milk,  which  I  find  approved  by  many 
others.  And  still  after  bath,  the  body  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of 
violets,  new  or  fresh  butter,  *  capon's  grease,  especially  the  backbone,  and  then 
lotions  of  the  head,  embrocations,  tuc.  These  kinds  of  baths  have  been  in  former 
times  much  frequented,  and  diversely  varied,  and  are  still  in  general  use  in  those 
eastern  coontries.  The  Romans  had  their  public  baths  very  sumptuous  and  stupend, 


*D8bet  per  narnnm  ezcfccri,  et  loea  vifidlB,  ezeretis 
pnm  nt*  ▼«!  Mtara  alvi  exeranMitlff.  •  mUailMim 
•pieel.  a  de  met  Primam  omniiini  openun  daUe  at  tio. 
i^  diebw  tebwfl  benefidlaiB  TeBtrfe,  eenper  eavendo 
M  alvue  lit  dlntfaie  Mtricte.  **fll  aoa  MMMte,  die- 
lerihM  inifacor.  ^  Belaeonmi  aim  dutetam,  elqeld 
■lied,  iprii  epUslamt.  Cndo  lac  did  oui  aliqiia  ]ae- 


tantle,  inqait  Montenui  eoadl.  98.  ^  In  quiliw 

Jelanae  df  u  eedeat  eo  tempore,  ne  eudofeM  exeitent  Mt 
meaiftetmn  tepoma,  eed  qaeden  reMfarntioiie  Ira- 
meetent.  "  Aqua  bob  sit  ealida,  ted  tepida,  ne 

■ttdor  seqnatar.  m  LotloBes  eapiUe  ex  llxlvio,  la 

auo  berbas  eapttatee  eoxeriat,  *  Cap.  S.  da  ael. 

» Aat  azuBfia  palU,  Piao. 


M6 


Cure  of  Melanehohf. 


[Part  2.  See.! 


as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Diodesian.  Plin.  36.  saith  there  were  an  mfinite  nonker 
of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightOy  frequented ;  some  hathed  seyen  times  a  day,  ssCoa- 
modus  the  emperor  is  reported  to  hare  done ;  usually  twice  a  day,  and  diey  wae 
ai\er  anointed  with  most  costly  ointments :  rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milk^ 
some  in  the  milk  of  &ve  hundred  she-asses  at  once :  .we  have  many  ruina  of  such 
baths  found  in  this  island,  amongst  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old  Roman  towv. 
Lipsius,  de  mag.  Urh.  Rom.  1. 3,  c.  8,  Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries, 
teU  strange  stories  of  their  baths.  Gillius,  l.  4.  cap.  ult.  Topqgr.  ConstanL  reckoas 
up  155  public  ^ baths  in  Constantinople,  of  fair  building;  they  are  still  "frequented 
in  that  city  by  the  Turks  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  and  all  over  Greece,  and 
those  hot  countries ;  to  absterge  belike  that  fiilsomeness  of  sweat,  to  whidi  they  are 
there  subject.  ^Busbequius,  in  his  epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner 
of  them,  how  their  women  gQ  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  ointment  to 
rub  them.  The  richer  sort/have  private  baths  in  their  houses ;  the  poorer  go  to  the 
common,  and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf^  that  they  will  not  eat  nor  driak 
until  they  have  bathed,  before  and  after  meals  some,  ""^and  will  not  make  water 
(but  they  will  wash  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool.^'  Leo  Afer.  I.  3.  makes  mention  of 
one  hundred  several  baths  at  Fez  in  Africa,  most  sumptuous,  and  such  as  have  gntt 
revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buztoit  c^.  14,  Synagog,  JwL  speaks  of  many  ceit- 
monies  amongst  die  Jews  in  this  kind ;  they  are  very  supeistitioiiB  in  their  bathk 
especially  women. 

Natural  baths  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others ;  but  it  is  in  a  diven 
respect  "  Marcus,  it  Oddis  in  Bip.  affect,  consulted  about  baths,  condemns  them 
for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ;  and  yet  by  and  by,  "  in  another 
counsel  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because  they  cleanse  by  reason  of 
the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk.  Areteus,  c.  7.  commends  alum 
baths  above  the  rest;  and  "  Mercurialis,  consU.  88.  those  of  Lucca  in  that  hypochon- 
driacal passion.  ^  He  would  have  his  patient  tarry  there  fifteen  days  togi^ier,  and 
drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to  be  bucketed,  or  have  the  water  poured  on  his  head. 
John  Baptists,  Sylvaticus  corU.  64.  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of 
their  water,  whether  they  be  iron,  alum,  sulphur ;  so  doth  **  Hercules  de  SaxooiL 
But  in  that  they  cause  sweat  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypoehon- 
driacal  melancholy  alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head  and  the  other.  Trincavelioi. 
coiuil.  14.  lib.  I.  refers  those  "^  Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mix- 
ture of  brass,  iron,  alum,  and  consU.  35. 1. 3.  for  a  melancholy  lawyer,  and  com/.  3ft. 
in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the  "baths  of  Aquaria,  and  36.  consil.  the  drinkiai 
of  them.  Frisimelica,  consulted  amongst  the  rest  in  Trincavelius,  consil.  42.  lib.  % 
prefers  the  waters  of ''Apona  before  all  artificial  baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and 
would  have  one  nine  years  affected  with  h3rpochondriacal  passions  fly  to  them  as  lo 
a  "  holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Trincavelius  himself  there,  and  yet  both  pot 
a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party  for  a  cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  St.  Hekn, 
which  are  much  hotter.  Montanus,  consil.  230.  magnifies  the  ''Chalderinian  baths, 
and  consil  237.  et  239.  he  exhorteth  to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  *^  t)iat  the 
liver  be  outwardly  anointed  with  some  coolers  that  it  be  not  oveiiieated.'^  But  these 
baths  must  be  nvarily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used,  to  such  as  are 
very  cold  of  themselves,  for  as  Gabellus  concludes  of  all  Dutch  baths,  and  eapecnily 
of  those  of  Baden,  ^  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases, ''  naught  for  choleric,  hot 
and  dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler,  inflammations  of  the  spleen  and 
liver."  Our  EngUsh  baths,  as  they  are  hot,  must  needs  incur  the  same  censnie :  bnt 
D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones  Imve  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  baths  1  find 
little  or  no  mention  in  any  physician,  some  speak  against  them :  "Cardan  alone  out 

n  TbemiB.  If ymphoB.  "  Bandei  lib.  1.  with,  that 
wonenfo  twice  ■  week  to  the  tattai  at  lettt.  ^Epieta. 
•  Nee  alvuni  ezeerount,  qain  aquam  Mcom  portent 

Si  paitee  obeoenae  lavent.  Baebeqoitts  ep.  3.  Leg. 
\rcm.  >  HiMeeheim  epedel.  S.  de  md.  Hypoeon. 
ii  Boa  iilBMet  Jeeorii  caHditii,  Themas  laiMarem, 
et  tk  HOB  Bimia  hmnoris  eialrseatio  eieet  metuenda. 
■FoL  141.  ■Tbenaaa  Lnoeneee  adeat,  ibiqae  aquas 
ctloe  per  1&  diee  potet,  et  ealidaruin  aquanim  etiUicidiie 
tBffl  eapnt  tarn  Tentrieulnm  de  aiore  nUiciat.  •«  In 
paatlk        MAqiuBPorrecUaa.        "  Aqua  Aqaaria. 


^  Ad  aquae  Aponeneee  Telot  ad  sacraa  aachoraai 
Aifiat.  •Joli.BaBManeli.&e.l4.hiet. 

Ftontie  BoDeDaee  in  dneat.  Wittemberf  laisdat  a^aae 
fiolleneee  ad  melaBcbidieoe  ararhoe,  awrorem,  Iken  ~ 
tioaeai,  aliaqoe  aninii  patbeoaata.         •  Bal 
derina.  MHenar  ezterne  ungatar  b« 

*>  Nooent  calidli  et  eicGii,  choleridt,  et  omoibas  i 
ei  elwlera,  bepatii,  eplenieque  aflbeUonibae.  •  lA 
de  aqoa.  Qui  breve  noc  vits  curricnlaai  CBfiaai  nai 
traoai|ere,  IHfidit  aquii  acpe  lavare  d^mt.  aaOi  uuU 
cum  lit  iaeongrna,  calidie  iaipriato  utiliL 


Afein.2.] 


BeienUan  and  Boaeuatum  rectified. 
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of  Agalhmus  ^  eommends  bathing  in  fresh  hvera,  and  cold  craters,  and  adviseth  all 
such  as  mean  to  live  long  to  use  it,  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and 
is  most  profitable  for  hot  temperatures."  As  for  sweating,  urine,  blood-letting  by 
haemrods,  or  otherwise,  I  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak  of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ;  so  moderately  used  to 
some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.  Peter  Forestus  calls  it  apUssimum 
remediumy  a  most  apposite  remedy,  ^^  remitting  anger,  and  reason,  that  was  other- 
wise bound."  Avicenna  Fen,  3. 20.  Oribasius  med,  collect,  lib.  6.  cap.  37.  contend 
out  of  Ruflus  and  others,  ^^that  many  madmen,  melancholy,  and  labouring  of  the 
falling  sickness,  have  been  cured  by  this  alone."  Montaltus  cap.  27.  de  melan.  will 
have  it  drive  away  sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of  the  brain,  to  puige  the  heart  and  brain 
from  ill  smokes  and  vapours  that  ofiend  them:  "^^and  if  it  be  omitted,"  as  Valescus 
supposeth,  ^  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  tlie  body  dull  and  heavy."  Many  other  incon- 
veniences are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Rodericus  k  Castro,  in  their  tracts 
de  melaneholidvirginum  et  tnonialium;  ob  sendnis  retentianem  scniurU  stepe  moniales 
et  virgines,  but  as  Platerus  adds,  st  nubant  eanantwr^  they  rave  single,  and  pme  away, 
much  discontent,  but  marriage  mends  all.  Marcellus  Donatus  Ixb.  2.  med.  hist,  cap,  1. 
tells  a  story  to  confirm  this  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  road, 
ch  "mensem  inJdbUos^  cum  in  officinam  meritoriam  incidiuet,  a  qtandecem  viris  eadem 
node  compresiOy  meiuuim  largo  projluvio^  quod  plurUnu  annis  ante  constUerat^  non 
sine  magna  pudore  mane  mend  restituta  discessU.  But  this  must  be  warily  under- 
stood, for  as  Amoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap.  Q^id  coitus  ad  melancholicum 
succwnf  What  affinity  have  these  two?  ''^except  it  be  manifest  that  superabun* 
dance  of  seed,  on  fulness  of  blood  be  a  cause,  or  that  love,  or  an  extraordinary  desire 
of  Venus,  have  gone  before,"  or  that  as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous, 
and  have  been  otherwise  accustomed  unto  it.  Montsltus  cap.  27.  will  not  aUow  of 
moderate  Venus  to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsy,  epilepsy,  melancholy,  except  they 
be  very  lusty,  and  full  of  blood.  "^Lodovicus  Antonius  lib.  med.  miecel.  in  his  chapter 
of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c.  ^  Ficinus 
and  *Marsilius  Gognatus  puts  Venus  one  of  the  &ye  mortal  enemies  of  a  student : 
^  it  ccMisumes  the  spirits,  and  weakeneth  the  brain."  Halyabbas  the  Arabian,  5.  Theor. 
cap.  30.  and  Jason  Pratensts  make  it  the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  '^^  but  most  per- 
nicious to  them  who  are  cold  and  dry :"  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it, 
bat  in  some  cases.  Plutarch  in  his  book  de  eon.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the 
three  principal  signs  and  preserven  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kind :  '  ^  to  rise 
with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,"  tria  saluberrima^ 
ire  three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  oppositcs  how  pernicious  they  are  to 
mankind,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death,  and  many  feral  diseases :  Immo^ 
dieie  brems  est  <etae  et  rara  senectus.  Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are 
parmi  Ttvaeee  ob  sdlacitatem,  ^^' short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is  very 
frequent,  as  Scoppius  in  Priapiis  will  better  inform  you.  The  extremes  being  both 
bad, '  Ae  medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  belter 
able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatic,  as  Hippocrates  insinuateth, 
some  strong  and  lusty,  well  fed  like  *  Hercules,  'Proculus  the  emperor,  lusty  Lau- 
rence, ^progtibulumfasmina  Mesealina  the  empress,  that  by  philten,  and  such  kind 
of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  ^  enable  Uiemselves :  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end, 
confodi  multas  emm^  occidi  vera  paucas  per  ventrem  vidistij  as  that  Spanish  'Celes- 
Una  merrily  said :  othen  impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain 
those  gymnics  without  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies,  of  which  number  (though 
they  l]«  very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part 


■  SolTlt  Venx»  rationls  vim  impediUm,  Ififentes  irai 
roiniuit,  Jbc  M]|faitl  eomitialec,  melaneholici, 

ioaaiti.  tauJiM  aaa  folo  MaaU.  *K  omitutur  eoitua, 
eoatraitat,  et  plafimum  gra^tt  corpus  et  anfmam. 
•  Nisi  eerto  oanatet  niroium  aemen  aut  aanguinem 
caoscin  em,  ant  amor  prBeeawrit.  aut,  ice  ^  Atb« 
leUa,  Artliriticie,  podagrieis  noeet,  nee  opportona  pro* 
nisi  a>itiba«  et  qui  multo  wnguine  alNindant. 
BatOnr  eieie.  9B0.  Turcif  ideo  loetatoribue  pro. 
»  De  unit  tuend.  lib.  1.  «  Ub.  1. 

«a.7.  ezhaarit  enlm  eptrltne  animamque  debiliUL 
^  FHfldIa  et  iloeia  eorporthui  iniuiidarima.       ^  Veaei 
implgmm  ens  ad  taboiem,  vitule 


aemen  eonaerrare.  *  Nequitia  eat  qun  te  non  yinit 
eaae  aenem.  'Vide  Montanum,  Pet.  Goderridam. 

Amorvm  lib.  S.  cap.  0.  oarioeum  de  hie,  nam  et  nume" 
mm  de  flnitA  Talimndistia,  unieuique  aciatia  aniirnari 
raum  tempttn,  tu.  ^Theapiadaa  genuiL  •  Vide 
Lampridiam  viu  ejus  4.  •  £t  laauta  viria,  kc.  '  Vid. 
Miaald.  eent.  8. 11.  Lamnium  lib.  3.  cap.  16.  CatuUum 
ad  Ipaiphilam,  Ac.  Ovid,  fileg.  lib.  3.  et  6.  dee.  quod 
itinera  una  noete  oonfedaaent,  tot  ooronaa  ludicro  deo 
puu  Tripliallo,  Maraic,  HermiB,  Priapo  donarent,  Cin. 
femoa  tibi  ntentulam  eoronia,  kc  *  Pemoboactidid. 
QMp.BarthU. 
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Citre  of  Melancholy. 


MEMB.  III. 


[Parts 


•  w6Q 


Jlir  rectified.     With  a  digression  of  the  JKr. 


As  a  loDg'Viiiced  hawk,  when  he  is  first  wluBtied  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft, 
for  his  pleasure  tetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  air,  still  soaring  higher  and  b' 
(ill  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end  when  the  game  is  sprung,  ca 
down  amain,  and  stoops  upon  a  sudden :  so  will  I,  having  now  come  at  last  i 
these  ample  fields  of  air,  wherein  1  may  freely  expatiate  and  exercise  myself  for 
recreation,  awhile  rove,  wander  round  about  the  world,  mount  aloft  to  those  eihe 
orbs  and  celestial  spheres,  and  so  descend  to  my  former  elements  again.     In  vli 
progress  I  will  first  see  whether  that  relation  of  the  friar  of  '  Oxford  be  true,  c 
ceming  those  northern  parts  under  the  Pole  (if  1  meet  obiter  with  the  wandei 
Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or  Lucian's  Icarometdppus^  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whet 
there  be  such  4.  Euripes,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause 
needle  in  the  compass  still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause 
ihe  variation  of  the  compass, '°  is  it  a  magnetical  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Can 
will ;  or  some  other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Afarsilius  Ficinus ;  or  a  magnetical  meridian^ 
Maurolicus ;  Vel  situs  in  vend  terroj  as  Agricola;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next  contiiM 
as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conimbricenses,  Perq 
nus  contend;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  otherwise  not  ?    Id 
Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7.  giad.  by  and  by  12.  and 
22.    In  the  Baltic  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland,  the  needle  runs  round,  if 
ships  come  that  way,  though  "  Martin  Ridley  write  otherwise,  that  the  needle 
the  Pole  will  hardly  be  forced  from  his  directbn.    Tis  fit  to  be  inquired  wh 
certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  11.  grad.  Land,  variai,  alibi  36.  &c.  and 
which  is  more  prodigious,  the  variation  varies  in  the  same  place,  now  taken 
rately,  'tis  so  much  after  a  few  years  quite  altered  firom  that  it  was :  till  we 
better  intelligence,  let  our  Dr.  Gilbert,  and  Nicholas  "Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  that  \» 
both  written  great  volumes  of  this  subject,  satisfy  these  inquisitors.     Whether 
sea  be  open  and  navigable  by  the  Pole  arctic,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  way,  that 
Bartison  the  Hollander,  unckr  the  Pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  be« 
or  by  Fretum  Davis,  or  Nova  Zembla.    Whether  "  Hudson's  discovery  be  true  ot 
new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Button's  Bay  in  50.  degrees,  Hubberd's  Hope 
60.  that  of  fU  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  welcome  in  Northwest  Fox,  being 
the  sea  ebbs  and  flows  constantly  there  15.  foot  in  12.  hours,  as  our  '^new 
inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  island,  and  the  west  winds  make 
neap  tides  equal  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be  any  probability  to  pass  by  the 
of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.    If  there  be,  1  shall  soon  pei 
whether  ^  Mareus  Poius  the  Venetian's  narration  be  true  or  fidse,  of  that  great  ciff 
of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu ;  whether  there  be  any  such  places,  or  that  as  '*  Mattlk 
Riccius  the  Jesuit  hath  written,  China  and  Caiaia  be  all  one,  the  great  Qiam  of  Tar* 
tary  and  the  king  of  China  be  the  same ;  Xuntain  and  Qiuinsayi  and  the  citv  ai 
Cambalu  be  that  new  Peking,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  froa 
Tartary :  whether  ^  Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africa ;  M.  Polus  Venetus  pots  hiB 
in  Asia,  "  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperor  of  the  Abyssines,  vbiet 
of  old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  equator  in  Afiica.    Whether  ^Guio» 
be  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  "^  Spaniard's  discovery  of  Ttm 
Australia  Ineo^^iita^  or  Magellanica^  be  as  true  as  that  of  Jtferctirtiis  Brittumi^^ 
his  of  Utopia^  or  his  of  Luama.    And  yet  in  likelihood  it  may  be  so,  for  witbou: 
all  question  it  being  extended  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarcuc^ 
and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate  zone,  cannot  choose  but  yield  in  time  9os» 
flourishing  kingdoms  to  succeeding  ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  S^^!^ 
and  Le  Meir  have  done  well  in  the  (Sscovery  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  "'  "^ 


•  KTicb.  de  Lynns,  cited  by  Mereator  in  hii  nwp. 
I*  Mona  Sloto*.  Some  call  it  the  big beM  bill  in  the  world, 
oezt  TenerifTe  in  the  Canariaa,  Lat.  HI.  "Cap.  95. 

in  bis  Treatise  of  Magnetic  Bodiet.  »La|v  lib.  1. 

cap.  fS.  et  34.  de  magnetica  pliiloenphia,  el  lib.  3.  cap. 
4.        "  161S.        MM.  Brigs,  bis  map,  aad  Ndithweal 


Fax.  M  Ub.  t.  M.  SI.  de  Mb.  drilst.  ©SS* 

cap.  la  de  Canbftlu.  »  Ub.  4.  axpad-  "i^igk 

3.  et  lib.S. e.  1&  «M.  Fotas  In  Ajjjjgjjjl. 


BsemiDit  lib.  8.  aap.  SOL 
»Lat.  10.0r.  Anac 
ISIS. 


AM* 


'aitl 


i  3.]  Dignmoia  of  Mr. 


vre  coiiTenient  passage  to  Mare  pa^kum:  methinks  some  of  onr  modem  ngo- 

I  should  prosecute  the  rest    As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great 

"  rack,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elepbmt,  with  that  Arabian  phcenix 

tibed  by  "Adricomius;  see  the  pelicans  of  Egypt,  those  Scythian  gryphes  in 

Its  1I4.  anil  afterwards  in  Africa  examine  the  fountains  of  Nilus,  whether  Hero- 

r  and  !^  B  Seneca,  Plin.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.      Strabo.  lib.  5.  give  a  true  cause  of  his 

praaelil  flowing,  ^Pagaphetta  discourse  rifhtly  of  it,  or  of  Niger  and  Senegal ; 

li'^ine  Cardan,  "^Scaliger's  reasons,  and  the  rest.     Is  it  from  those  Etesian 

^'^^Ui  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the  equator  (for  Jordan 


fly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  Mount  Libanus),  or  from  those  great 
1.  if-'- — ^  -'*- '*~--^  ___        i.      —  .     .»      .11..     .       ..1.     .. 


Vi 
JOSt 

Ipiog  perpetual  showers  which  are  so  frequent  to  the  inhabitants  within  the 
)^  '^ics,  when  the  sun  is  vertical,  and  cause  such  vast  inundations  in  Senegal,  Marag- 
<^  ^^  Oronoco  and  the  rest  of  those  great  rivers  in  Zona  Torrida,  which  have  all 
^  ''Unonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times :  and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy  here- 
y  ^^  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  populous,  as  well  tilled,  as  fruitfiil,  as  Egypt  itself 
^c  ^uchinthina  ?  I  would  observe  all  those  motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what 
r<  ^M  they  proceed,  from  the  moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earth's  motion,  which 
mer^leus,  in  the  fourth  dialogue  of  his  system  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and 
xtc^^Hy  demonstrates ;  or  winds,  as  "  some  will.  Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  m 
^^Hpacifico^  it  is  scarce  perceived,  in  our  British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Meditef* 
[>t:  Ian  and  Red  Sea  so  vehement,  irregular,  and  diverse  ?    Why  the  current  in  that 

•  ^  kntic  Ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north, 
i-  I  why  they  come  sooner  than  go  ?  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Dt|  Ian  Ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  "^Scaliger  discusseth,  they 
ti  ^Irn  scarce  in  three  months,  with  the  same  or  like  winds :  the  continual  current  is 
c  ^  east  to  west  Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa,  Caucasus,  Atlas, 
i<^Mo  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds,  meteors,  uhi  nee  aura  nee 
il^kt  ipirani,  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend  die  suddenly  very  often,  the  air  is  so 
kL^ltile,)  1250  paces  high,  acconung  to  that  measure  of  Dicearchus,  or  78  miles  per- 
i'  Miculaiiy  high,  as  Jacobus  Mazonius,  see.  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aris- 

•  le  about  Caucasus;  and  as  ""Blancanus  the  Jesuit  contends  ou^  of  Qavius  and 
.  onios  demonstrations  de  CrepuscuUs:  or  rather  32  stadiums,  as  the  most  received 
^IbioD  is;  or  4  miles,  which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendiculaiiy 
-  iBeed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger  holds, 
^  160  paces,  Ezer.  38,  others  100  paces.    I  would  see  those  inner  parts  of  America, 

letber  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Manoa,  or  Eldorado,  in  that  golden  empire, 

4iere  the  highways  are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as  between  Madrid  and  Vala* 

^Id  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Amazons  as  ne  relates,  or  gigantic  Patagones  in  Chiea; 

Hth  that  miraculous  mountain  "  Yboujrapab  in  the  Northern  Brasil,  cujus  jmgum 

ItrnUur  in  amcsnissimam  planiHemj  Sfe.  or  that  of  Pariacacca  so  high  elevated  in 

^.    ""The  peak  of  Tenerifl^  how  high  it  is  ?  70  miles,  or  50  as  Patricius  holds, 

)r9  as  SneUius  demonstrates  in  his  Eratosthenes :  see  that  strange  "  Cirknickzerksey 

<ke  in  Camiola,  whose  waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  over* 

•ake  a  swift  horseman,  and  by  and  by  with  as  incredible  celerity  are  supped  up : 

which  Lazius  and  Wemems  make  an  aivument  of  the  Argonauts  sailing  under 

gn)ttnd.    And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  "EsmeUen  in  Muscovia,  qua  msUitr  hor^ 

ntndo  hiatUj  Sfe.  which  if  anything  casually  fall  in,  makes  such  a  roaring  noise,  that 

Ao  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine  can  make  the  like ;  such  another  is  Oil* 

^'s  Cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.    I  would  examine  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 

lee  where  and  how  it  exonerates  itself,  after  it  hath  taken  in  Volga,  Jaxares,  Oxus, 

and  those  great  rivers ;  at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or  where  ?    What  vent  the  Mexican 

kke  hath,  the  Titicacan  m  Peru,  or  that  circukr  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  of  which 

Acosta  1 8.  c.  16.  hot  in  a  cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle 

"Atarmi  penoB  coaliant  in  kmfjtadine  IS.  puns,  qninU  priTaUoiito,MZUcoiilnrMUUs.  PatriUiw  nitli 

*Vte«taB  ia  NbUa*  toltere  poMM.  Polail.ie.4S.  ttmilM  io  teiglit.  •Lib.dccxpUeatioM  Iomk 

*Uk.  a.  DMBlpt.  tans  mmom.  »  Natnr.  qoMt.  ram  MmtlwiB.  AriitoC.  •  Lml  libw  17.  can.  1& 

MiicapkS.  MIilk4enf.Ooafo.        »Eieicit.  deicripb  oedd.  Ind.        •  Lom aUi Toeaat.        "Oaor. 

^'        **flM  M.  OwpaBtarli  Oaognpkj,  Ubw  9.  aap,  S.  Wcnerai,  Aqua  laau  calenuta  anuapaat  at  jteor- 

H  Dere.  Tdtaiaa  likb  4e  mafi.  *>  Siaveil.  SL  de  bentur,  at  azpadito  aqaiti  aditan  intanladaaL 

Mun  oMta  caoMi  in veatifaads :  prima  redprocatioaii,  aaidiu  da  Mh^  cap.  dt  Pilapiia. 
iKatda  varicuiia.  tartla  caiaritatia  qnaita  ecMationia, 
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twenty  foot  square,  and  hath  no  vent  but  exhaktion :  and  that  of  Mare  mortum  k 
Palestine,  of  Thnisymene,  at  Penizium  in  Italy:  the  Mediterranean  itself.  For froa 
the  ocean,  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetual  current  into  the  Levant,  ud 
so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphoras  out  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  besides  all 
those  great  rivers  of  Nile,  Po,  Rhone,  &c.  how  is  this  water  consumed,  by  the  am 
or  otherwise  ?  I  would  find  out  with  Trajan  the  fountains  of  Danube,  of  Gangei, 
Ozus,  see  those  Egyptian  pyramids,  Trajan^s  bridge.  Grotto  de  Sffbilla^  Lucullus'i 
fish-ponds,  the  temple  of  Nidrose,  &c.  And,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of 
swallows,  storks,  cranes,  cuckoos,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kind  of 
singing  birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c.  some  of  them  are  only  seen  in  summer,  some 
in  winter;  some  are  observed  in  the  ''snow,  and  at  no  other  times,  each  have  tbeir 
seasons.  In  winter  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovy  to  be  found,  but  at  the  spring  in  u 
instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith  **  Herbastein :  how  comes  it  to 
pass  ?  Do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesner's  Alpine  mice ;  or  do  they  lie  hid  \tf 
*01aus  affirms)  ^  in  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  rivers,  spirilum  conUnentetf  often  » 
found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and  Scandia,  two  togetlier,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  lo 
wing;  and  when  the  spring  comes  they  revive  again,  or  if  they  be  brought  into  a 
stove,  or  to  the  fire-side.^'  Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  l^at  Baif 
loniea  L  2.  manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge ;  for  when  he  was  ambt9- 
sador  in  Egypt,  he  saw  swallows,  Spanish  kites,  ''and  many  such  other  Europen 
birds,  in  December  and  January  very  familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abundance,  aixw: 
Alexandria,  ubi  Jhrida  tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria.  Or  lie  they  hid  in  caves,  rocks, 
and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or  sea-cliffi,  as  '^  Mr.  Carewgires 
out  ?  I  conclude  of  them  all,  for  my  part,  as  "  Mnnster  doth  of  cranes  and  storb; 
whence  they  come,  whither  they  go,  ificompertum  adkuc^  as  yet  we  know  not  We 
see  them  here,  some  in  sununer,  some  in  winter ;  ^  their  coming  and  going  is  sure 
in  the  night :  in  the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storks  meet  on  such  a  set  day^  he 
that  comes  last  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  so  they  get  them  gone."  Many  strange  places, 
Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chenonesi,  creeks,  havens,  promontories,  straits,  lakes,  baths,  rocks, 
moimtains,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  been  ruined  or  swallowed,  battles 
fought,  creaturesi  sea-monsters,  remora,  &c.  minerals,  vegetals.  Zoophytes  were  t 
to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition,  and  amongst  the  rest  that  of  *  Harbastein 
his  Tartar  lamb,  ^  Hector  Boethius  goosebearing  tree  in  the  orchards^  to  which  Car- 
dan lib,  7.  cap.  36.  de  rerum  varietal,  subscribes :  ^'  Vertomannua  wonderful  pain* 
that  ^fiy  in  Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  eee 
to  write ;  those  spherical  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those  like 
birds,  brasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c  usually  found  in  the  metal  mines 
in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  near  Nokow  and  Pallukie,  as  ^Munster 
and  othera  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novelties  each  part  of  the  world  affords: 
amongst  the  rest,  I  would  know  for  a  certain  whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Uo 
Suavius,  in  his  comment  on  Paracelsus  de  samt.  tuend.  and  ^Gaguinus  records  in  hjs 
description  of  Muscovy,  ^  that  in  Lucomoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lie  fast  asleep  as 
dead  all  winter,  from  the  27  of  November,  like  frogs  and  swallows,  benumbed  with 
cold,  but  about  the  24  of  April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  go  about  their 
business.'^  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander  Picolomineus,  whe> 
ther  the  earth^s  superficies  be  bigger  than  the  seas :  or  that  of  Archimedes  be  true. 
the  superficies  of  all  water  is  even  ?  Search  the  depth,  and  see  that  variety  of  i^ 
monsten  and  fishes,  mermaids,  sea-men,  horses,  &c.  which  it  aflbrds.  Or  whether 
that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Brunus  scofiii  at,  that  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the  sea 

19CL  aOmuMBt  Mvmov.  «•  HM.  Seot  L 1. 

«i  Vertomanniu  1. 5.  c  16.  meDtioaetli «  tree  tint  Mi* 
froits  to  eat,  wood  to  burn,  terk  to  mako  ra^  *>■* 
and  water  to  drink,  oil  and  aagar,  and  leatei  »tikH» 
eorer  boowe,  flowen.  fi»r  dotoes,  dtoe.  «Aiiau 

inftctom  Coaino,  at  quis  legere  vel  aeribcra  po**^^*! 
alteriaa  ope  taminia.  « Oo«og.  Ilk  I.  ca^  tf  t 

Ub.  a  eap.  1.  babant  ollaa  i  natora  fbnnatae  I M 
extreetaa,  aimilea  iUla  A  flgvNa  ftctia,  earaean  pM 
avea,  et  ooinea  aoinaBthiai  ipeciea.  ^  Ui  wcai 

blraBdinea  ct  rai»  pm  IHforia  p— iii-^*—  "on.  « 
poetea  radaaate  Tere  S4.    Afritta 


>Io  caapia  Lovieen.  aolnm  liaaatar  in  nife,  et  ubi- 
rere,  aetate,  autnauio  ae  oeeoltanL     HeriQes 
Potit.1. 1.    Jul.  Balliiia.  MStatlm  inennte  Tere 

ff If*  etrepent  eonun  caaUleala.  Moaeovit.  ooanncat. 
•laiinarfUBt  ae  fluminibtta*  lacabuaque  per  byemem 
totaan,  kc  •Oeteraai^ue  ▼olucrea  Pontam  byeme 

adrenienta  S  aoitria  r^oaiboa  BoropeiitraDflrolaDtea. 
*  SoTTey  of  Oomwall. .  "  Porro  deonia  qaonam 

4  loco  Teoiant,  qad  n  eoaftrant,  inoompertQm  adhne, 
afiiien  Tenlefltiam,  deaeeadentiiuD,  at  gruuin  veaieae 
eirnlmua,  noctaroia  oplnor  teenporibaa.  In  pateotiboa 
Aafs  eampia  eerto  die  eoagrif  ant  ae,  earn  qne  novla- 
advenit  ISMrant,  inda  avoUiBt.   OeMMf .  1. 4.  c. 
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would  overflow  the  earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which  Josephus  Blancantn 
the  Jesuit  in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathematical  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly 
fears,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the  sea  will 
waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth  shall  be  covered  with  waters ; 
riswn  itneeUis  amiei  f  what  the  sea  takes  away  in  one  place  it  adds  in  another. 
Methinks  he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in  time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow 
up,  carcasses,  &c.  that  all-devouring  fire,  omnia  devorans  et  consumens^  will  sooner 
cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  ocean  with  sand  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the  true 
seat  of  that  terrestrial  ^  paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was  whence  Solomon  did  fetch 
his  gold :  from  Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonesus,  as  Domi- 
nicus  Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others  will.  I  would  censjiire  all  Pliny^s, 
Solinus',  Strabo's,  Sir  John  Mandeville's,  Olaus  Magnus',  Marcus  Polus'  lies,  correct 
those  errors  in  navigation,  reform  cosmographical  charts,  and  rectify  longitudes,  if  it 
were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as  some  dream,  with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise 
of  magnetieal  bodies,  cap,  43.  for  as  Cabeus  magnet  pJalos.  lib.  3.  cap,  4.  fully 
resolves,  there  is  ,no  hope  thence,  yet  I  would  observe  some  better  means  to  find 
them  out 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses,  Hercules, 
*Lucian'8  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory,  at  Trophonius'  den,  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
£tna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth :  do  stones 
and  metals  grow  there  still }  how  come  fir  trees  to  be  ^^  digged  out  from  tops  of  hills, 
as  in  our  mosses,  and  marshes  all  over  Europe  ?  How  come  they  tq  dig  up  fish 
bones,  shells,  beams,  irpnworks,  many  fathoms  under  ground,  and  anchors  in  moun- 
tains &r  remote  from  all  seas  ?  ^  Anno  1460  at  Bern  in  Switzerland  50  fathom  deep 
a  ship  was  digged  out  of  a  mountain,  where  they  got  metal  ore,  in  which  were  48 
carcasses  of  men,  with  other  merchandise.  That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found 
in  tops  of  hills,  Aristotle  insinuates  in  his  meteors,  ^  Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first 
book,  c.  de  ^umidia,  and  familiarly  in  the  Alps,  saith  *Blancanus  the  Jesuit,  the  like 
is  to  be  seen  :  came  this  from  earthquakes,  or  from  Noah's  flood,  as  Christians  sup- 
pose, or  is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land,  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the  moun- 
tains of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountains  ?  The  whole  world 
belike  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all-commanding 
powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  haycocks  in  harvest,  top  to  bottom,  or  bot- 
tom to  top :  or  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the  world  vpon  his  centre ;  that 
which  is  under  the  poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the  equinoctial,  and  that  which 
is  under  the  torrid  zone  to  the  circle  arctic  and  antarctic  another  while,  and  so  be 
reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun :  or  if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a 
sun,  with  his  compassing  planets  (as  Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude)  cast  three  or 
four  worlds  into  one ;  or  else  of  one  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem 
to  them  best.  To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  21,500  miles  in  ^'  compass,  its  diameter 
is  7,000  from  us  to  our  antipodes,  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space  ? 
What  is  the  centre  of  the  earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  only,  as  Aristotle  decrees,  inha- 
bited (as  "Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth:  or  with 
^iries,  as  the  woods  and  waters  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphs,  or  as  the  air 
with  spirits  ?  Dionisiodorus,  a  mathematician  in  "  Pliny,  that  sent  a  letter,  ad  superos 
afWr  he  was  dead,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  to  signify  what  distance  the  same 
centre  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same,  viz.  42,000  stadiums,  might  have  done 
well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts.  Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his 
£nides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante,  and  others  poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our 
divines  think  ?  In  good  earnest,  Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambro- 
sian  College,  in  Milan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib,  1 .  cap.  47.  is  stifi*  in  this 
tenet,  'tis  a  corporeal  fire  tow,  cap,  5. 1. 2.  as  he  there  disputes.  ^  Whatsoever  philo- 
sophers write  (saith  ^  Surius)  there  be  certain  mouths  of  hell,  and  places  appointed 


«yid.  PCfiriDia  in  Qe«.  Oor.  A  Lapi4e,  et  alioi. 
*Ia  Nrcyomaotia  Tbn.  %  ^  Pracutorina  lib.  da 

limp.  Gcurg iua  Merala  lili.  de  mem.  Julloa  Billioa,  kc 
^Simleraa,  Ortdiui,  Bracbiia  centum  aubterra  reperta 
ert.  in  qua  quadraciBta  octo  cadavera  inerant.  An* 
cbane,  ^c.  •Plaeefl  ei  condus  in  montibuf  repe- 

rioBtor.  M  Lib.  de  loeia  Malbemat.  Ariatot.  «  Or 
plain,  aa  Patrldoa  bol^  wUcb  Aoatin,  LacUaUna, 


and  tome  otbera,  held  of  old  aa  roond  aa  a  trencher. 
**  Li.  de  Zilphia  et  Pigmeia,  they  penetrate  the  earth  aa 
we  do  the  air.  **  Lib.  8.  c.  118.         **  OommeaUr. 

ad  annum  1S37.  Qoicquid  diaint,  Philoaopbi,  quadam 
Mint  Tartar!  oatia,  et  loca  paniendie  animaa  deetinata* 
ttt  Heeia  mone,  Ac.  aM  mortuorum  epiritue  vimntnr,4bk 
▼olult  0ena  eztare  ulia  loca,  ut  diaeant  mortalaa. 
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for  the  punishment  of  men's  souls,  as  at  Hecla  in  Iceland,  where  the  ghosts  of  dad 
men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes  talk  with  the  living :  6od«wo^d  have  soch 
visible  places,  that  mortal  men  might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be  such  pss- 
ishments  afler  death,  and  learn  hence  to  fear  God.''    Kxanzius  Dan,  hist.  lib.  2.  cap. 
24.  subscribes  to  this  opinion  of  Surius,  so  doth  Golems  cap.  12.  lib,  de  immortd 
atunuB  ^out  of  the  authority  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Durand,  and  the  rest  of  the  sduwl* 
men,  wno  derive  as  much  from  £tna  in  SicHy,  Lipari,  Hiera,  and  those  sulphureosi 
vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  those  frequent  volcanoes  in  Ame- 
rica, of  which  Acosta  lib.  3.  cap.  24.  that  fearful  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  aa 
especial  argument  to  prove  it,  "  ^  where  lamentable  screeches  and  bowlings  are  cob- 
tinually  heard,  which  strike  a  terror  to  the  auditors ;  fiery  chariots  are  commonlj 
seen  to  bring  in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  devils  ordinarily  go 
in  and  out."   Such  another  proof  is  that  place  near  the  Pyramids  in  E^ypt,  by  Cairo. 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  '^  Kormnannus  mirac.  mort 
lib.  1.  cap.  38.  Camerarius  oper.  sue,  cap.  37.  Bredenbachius  pereg.  ter.  sanci.  and 
some  others,  '^  where  once  a  year  dead  bodies  arise  about  March,  and  walk,  after 
awhile  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of  people  come  yearly  to  see  them."  Bet 
these  and  such  like  testimonies  otliers  reject,  as  fiibles,  illusions  of  spirits,  and  thej 
will  have  no  such  local  known  place,  more  dian  Styx  or  Phlegethon,  Pluto's  coim, 
or  that  poetical  Infemus^  where  Homer's  soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &.C,  to 
which  they  ferried  over  in  Charon's  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  on- 
pendiaria  ad  Infernos  via,  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  quia  nullum  a  moriuis  naubm 
eo  loci  exposcunt^  (saith  "Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  WeO 
then,  is  it  hell,  or  puigatory,  as  Bellarmine :  or  Idmbus  palrum^  as  Gallucins  wiO, 
and  as  Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  map  of  it)  '^  or  Ignatius  parler  ?   Virgil^ 
sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventinus  Anno.  745  relates)  by  Bonifacius  bishop 
of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes  (which  they 
made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for)  and  so  by  that  means  took  away  the  seat  of 
hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  proportion  to  heaven,  and  contradicted 
that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius    that  held  the  earth  round  as  a  trencher 
(whom  Acosta  and  common  experience  more  largely  confute)  but  not  as  a  ball  \  and 
Jerusalem  where  Christ  died  the  middle  of  it;  or  Delos,  as  the  &buIous  Greeks 
feigned :  because  when  Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to  fly  from  the  world's  ends  east 
and  west,  they  met  at  Delos.    But  that  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken 
away  by  our  latter  divines :  Franciscus  Ribera,  in  cap.  14.  Jipocalyps.  will  have  hell 
a  matenal  and  local  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameterf  as 

he  defines  it  out  of  those  words,  Exivii  sanguis  de  terra per  stadia  milk  sex- 

ceniOf  Sfc.  But  Lessius  lib.  IS.  de  morihus  divinis^  cap.  24.  will  have  this  local  hdl 
iir  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with  fire  and  brimstone :  because,  as 
he  there  demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically  multiplied,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to 
hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions  of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot 
square)  which  will  abundantly  suflice ;  Cum  cerium  sitj  inquiiyfacid  subductumCinon 
fi^os  ceniics  nulle  milliones  damnandorum.  But  if  it  l4  no  material  fire  (as  Sco- 
Thomas,  Bonaventure,  Soncinas,  Voscius,  and  others  argue)  it  may  be  there  or  else- 
where, as  Keckerman  disputes  System.  Theol.  for  sure  somewhere  it  is,  certum  est 
alicuMj  etsi  definitus  cireulus  non  assigneiur.  I  will  end  the  controversy  in  "Aus- 
tin's words,  ''  Better  doubt  of  things  concealed,  than  to  contend  about  uncertainties, 
where  Abraham's  bosom  is,  and  hell  fire :"  ^Vix  a  mansuetisy  a  contentiosis  nunquem 
inv4nitur;  scarce  the  meek,  the  contentious  shall  never  find.  If  it  be  solid  earth, 
'tis  the  fountain  of  metals,  waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  air  into  water« 
which  springs  up  in  several  chinks,  to  moisten  the  earth's  superficies,  and  that  in  a 
tenfold  proportion  (as  Aristotle  holds^  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the 
9ea,  by  *'  secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  through  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or  minerals  are  by 
which  they  pass ;  or  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean.  Deead,  hb.  9.  and  some  otheis  hold, 

«UM  niMnMlcs  ^ulantinin  voom  audiantar,  qoJ  Ure  de  ooealtJt,  qaaoi  Utteare  da  incertte,  abi  Smhi 

aadltorilNM  bocroram  incatiaiit  liaad  TulfaKm,  1^  inferni.l^       **8eeDr.H^Doldtpi«lacLSS^iaApac 

••■x  Mpalelvia  an»arant  neaae  Martlo,  at  raiwu  lab  'At  tbey  eooM  IKmb  the  wa,  so  tmy  man  to  tte  «* 

tama  w  ataeooaunt,  *c         •>  DucTlpi.  Orae.  lib.  %.  agaia  bjr  leeret paaMget,  ai  in  all  likaliliood  tbc  CMffitt- 

daPMoy.         aOoMlafe  fgaaUi.         MMeUudabl*  Sea  Tenia  ittetfiato  ibe  Baxina  or  ooaui. 
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from  "abnndance  of  rain  that  falls,  or  from  that  ambient  heat  and  cold,  which  alters 
that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequens  the  generation  of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be 
full  of  wind,  or  a  sulphureous  innate  fire,  as  our  meteorologists  inform  us,  which 
sometimes  breaking  out,  causetb  those  horrible  earthquakes,  which  are  so  frequent 
in  these  days  in  Japan,  China,  and  oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucian's 
Menippus  consult  with  or  ask  of  Ttresias,  if  you  will  not  believe  philosophers,  he 
shall  clear  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  second  voyage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  dioj  and  find  out  a  true  cause, 
if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen  above  ground. 
Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct  character  (as  it  were)  to 
several  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtile,  witty ;  othera  dull,  sad  and  heavy ;  some 
big,  some  little,  as  TuUy  de  Fato,  Plato  in  Timso,  Vegetius  and  Bodine  prove  at 
large,*  method,  cap,  5.  some  sof^  and  some  hardy,  barbarous,  civil,  black,  dun,  white, 
is  it  from  the  air,  from  the  soil,  influence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why 
doth  Africa  breed  so  many  venomous  beasts,  Ireland  none  ?  Athens  owls,  Crete 
none  ?  **'Why  hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallows  (so  Pausanius  informeth  us) 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Greece,  **  Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence 
comes  this  variety  of  complexions,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  ^  metals,  peculiar 
almost  to  every  place  ?  Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  proper  to 
America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands  lib,  4.  cap.  36.  were  they  created  in  the  six  days, 
or  ever  in  Noah^s  ark  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and  found  in  other 
countries  ?  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspense ;  no  Greek,  Latin, 
Hebrew  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  difiering  from  our  European  animals, 
as  an  egg  and  a  chestnut :  and  which  is  more,  kine,  horses,  sheep,  &c.,  till  the 
Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts  ?  How  comes  it  to 
pass,  that  in  the  same  site,  in  one  latitude,  to  such  as  are  Periaci^  there  should  be 
such  difiference  of  soil,  complexion,  colour,  metal,  air,  &c.  The  Spaniards  are 
white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about  ^  Caput  boruE  spei  are 
blackamores,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  equator :  nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the 
same  parallel  line  with  these  negroes,  as  about  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  are  white 
coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  John^s  country  in  ^Ethiopia  are  dun ;  they  in 
Zeilan  and  Malabar  parallel  with  them  again  black :  Manamotapa  in  Africa,  and  St. 
Thomas  Isle  are  extreme  hot,  both  under  the  line,  coal  black  their  inhabitants, 
whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  opposite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold, 
and  yet  both  alike  elevated.  Moscow  in  53.  degrees  of  latitude  extreme  cold,  as 
those  northern  countries  usually  are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long; 
and  in  52.  deg.  lat.  sometimes  hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  Button^s  Bay,  &c., 
or  by  fits ;  and  yet  ^  England  near  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist,  warm, 
and  more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.  Is  it  the  sea  that  causeth 
this  diflerence,  and  the  air  that  comes  from  it :  Why  then  is  "  Ister  so  cold  near  the 
Euxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace ;  frigidas  regiones  Maginus  calls  them, 
and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42.  which  should  be  hot :  "Qtievira,  or  Nova  Albion  in 
America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in  July,  that  our  ^  Englishmen  could 
hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga  in  45.  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a 
more  southern  latitude  than  ours.  New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambria!  Col- 
rhos,  which  that  noble  gentleman  Mr.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  junior,  describes  in  his 
Golden  Fleece,  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  little  Britain  in  France,  and  yet  theb 
winter  begins  not  till  January,  their  spruig  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts 
worthy  of  an  astrologer :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow 
dissolved  within  the  circle  arctic ;  or  that  the  air  being  thick,  is  longer  before  it  be 
warm  by  the  sunbeams,  and  once  heated  like  an  oven  will  keep  itself  from  cold  ? 


«8ciiec«  qnart.  lik  «!a|».  8, 4, 5, 8. 7. 8, 9, 10, 11, 13.  de 
cauaU  a4iuajruin  perpetuis.  " In  iu necpuUoa  hirua* 
dines  exdaduat,  neqae,  Jbe.  ^Tb.  Bavennaf  lib. 

4t  vit.  iMoi.  pXBfOf.  ea.  all.  **  At  C^ito  in  Peru. 

Plaa  auri  qpam  teme  foditur  in  aurifodinii.  *  Ad 

Capvt  honm  tpei  incois  aunt  nifeirimi :  8i  aol  eaitaa, 
car  non  Uiaiiaai  et  Itali  cque  niari,  io  eadem  latitndiae, 
vqae  dlatantca  ab  JEqaatore,  hi  ad  Auatrum,  illi  ad 
Boreaaa  7  qat  mb  Pr«sbytero  Johan.  habitant  subfusci 
■tint,  in  Zeilan  et  Malabar  nifri,  aque  diatantei  ab 
iCqaatore,  eodemque  oali  parallelo :  wd  hoc  mag  is  mi< 


rari  quia  ponit,  in  tota  America  aaaquam  nigroa  lnv«- 
niri,  pncter  paucos  in  loco  Quareno  illia  diclo:  aua 
hujus  colorl«  causa  efficiens,  ccDlive  an  terne  qiialitai, 
an  toll  proprieiaa,  aut  ipaoram  horoinum  innmta  ratio, 
aut  omnia  1    Ortelius  in  Africa  Theat  **  Regio 

quocunque  anni  tempore  temperatinima.  Ortel.  Mnl* 
taa  Gallic  et  Italic  Regionea,  molli  tepore,  et  benigna 

Juadam  temperie  prorsus  antecellit,  Jovi.       *  lAt.  4ft. 
»aniibii.  «  dueviim  lat.  4a  « In  Bir  Flra. 
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Our  climes  breed  lice,  ^*  Hungary  and  Ireland  male  <mdiunt  in  this  kind ;  cone  lo 
the  Azores,  by  a  secret  virtue  of  that  air  they  are  instantly  consumed,  and  all  o« 
European  vermin  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  Egypt  is  watered  with  Nilus  not  iar  fm 
the  sea,  and  yet  there  it  seldom  or  never  rains :  Rhodes,  an  island  of  the  same 
nature,  yields  not  a  cloud,  and  yet  our  islands  ever  dropping  and  inclining  to  iul 
The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  still  subject  to  storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mare  paeifieo,  sd- 
dom  or  never  any.  Is  it  from  tropic  stars,  apertio  partarum^  in  the  dodecotemorm 
or  constellations,  the  moon's  mansions,  such  aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dis- 
solving air,  or  thick  air,  which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold? 
Bodin  relates  of  a  Portugal  ambassador,  that  coming  from  ^Lisbon  to  " Dantzic  in 
Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de  Sjln, 
legate  to  Philip  111.,  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Ispahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in  his  letftr 
to  the  Marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Ispahan,  whose  bt  ii 
31.  gr.  than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The  torrid  zone  wasbj 
our  predecessors  held  to  be  uninhabitable,  but  by  our  modem  travellers  found  to  be 
most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moistening  showers,  the  breeze  uhI 
cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  ''*  Acosta  describes,  most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Aria 
in  Chili  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest  places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on,  Olymjm 
terriEj  a  heaven  on  earth :  how  incomparably  do  some  extol  Mexico  in  Nova  Hii- 
pania,  Peru,  Brazil,  &c.,  in  some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and 
still  in  the  same  latitude.  Many  times  we  find  great  diversity  of  air  in  the  saose 
"^  country,  by  reason  of  tlie  site  to  seas,  hills  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  o(wi, 
and  the  like :  as  in  Spain  Arragon  is  aspera  et  siccOf  harsh  and  evil  iidiabited ;  Estre- 
madura  is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains;  Anda- 
lusia another  paradise ;  Valencia  a  most  pleasant  air,  and  continually  green ;  so  is  h 
about  ^  Granada,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other,  continual  snow  to  be 
seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses  in  the  Alps  are  three  quar- 
ters of  the  year  covered  with  snow,  who  knows  not  ?  That  Teneriffe  is  so  cold  at 
the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottom :  Mons  Atlas  in  Africa,  Libanus  in  Palestine,  with 
many  such,  tantos  inter  ardaree  fidoe  nivibtu^ ""  Tacitus  calls  them,  and  RadziTilm 
epixt  2,foL  27.  yields  it  to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy :  'tis  true; 
but  they  are  highly  elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paeeaa 
solarium  radiorum  refractionem^  as  Serrarius  dnswers,  com,  in.  3.  cap.  Josua  quasLi- 
Jibuleruis  qtuesL  37.  In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  king^  palace  in  Escuiial,  the 
air  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  Sierra  de  Cadarama  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it  is  very  hot :  so  iniJl 
other  countries.  The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  commonly  by  reason  of  their 
nearness  (I  say)  to  the  middle  region ;  but  this  diversity  of  air,  in  places  equally 
situated,  elevated  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can  hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  divers^ 
of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar  with  us :  with  Indians,  ever3rwhere,  tbe 
sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  vertical  stars,  the  same  irradiations  of  planets,  as- 
pects like,  the  same  nearness  of  seas,  the  same  superficies,  the  same  soil,  or  not  much 
difierent  Under  the  equator  itself,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lauos,  as  Herretti 
Laet,  and  "  Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabilis  ei  inopinaUi  varietae^  such  variety 
of  weather,  tU  merito  exerceat  ingetda^  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  find  out  the  true 
cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith  "  Acosta,  with- 
in the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  as  about  Laplata,  and  yet  hard  by  at  Potosi,  in  that  same 
altitude,  mountainous  alike,  extreme  cold ;  extreme  hot  in  Brazil,  &c.  ffvo  t^ 
saith  Acosta,  philosophiam  Aristotelis  meieorologicam  vehementer  irrisLj  eum^  ^ 
when  the  sun  comes  nearest  to  them,  they  have  great  tempests,  storms,  Uiunder  and 
lightning,  great  store  of  rain^  snow,  and  the  foulest  weather :  when  the  sun  is  ver- 
tical, their  rivers  overflow,  the  morning  fair  and  hot,  noon-day  cold  and  moist:  all 
which  is  opposite  to  us.  How  comes  it  to  pass  ?  Scaliger  poe^e«  Z.  3.  c.  16.  dis- 
courseth  thus  of  this  subject.  How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  temeraria  sidirvm 
disposUiOj  this  rash  placing  of  stars,  or  as  Epicurus  will,  fortuita^  or  accidental^ 


^  Laniitts  orat.  contra  Hanfuot.  n  Lisbon  lat. 

as."         n  Oantzic  lat  54.  ^  De  nat.  novi  orbit  lib. 

1.  cap.  9.    SuaviMimuf  omniam  locut,  ate  ^  Tbe 

varietx  of  weatber  Lod.  GuiccianUne  obferrea 


betwixt  Liege  and  Ajaz  not  fbr  dittant,  deKripL  BHf 
w  Magin.  auadus.  ^^  Hirt.  lib. «.  "  I^'»Ji 

cap.  7.  w  Lib.  &  cap.  9.  Cur.  Potoai  et  Plats,  urbei 

in  tarn  tcnoi  intemUo,  atnqae  mont  om,  to. 
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Why  are  some  big,  some  little^  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  situated  in 
the  heavens,  and  set  so  much  out  of  order?    In  all  other  things  nature  b  equal,  pro- 
portionable, and  constant ;  there  be  just€B  dimensionesj  et  prudens  partium  JlsposUioj 
as  in  the  fabric  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  correspondent,  cur 
nan  idem  ccbIo  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo?    Why  are  the  heavens  so  irr^ular,  negue 
paribus  molibus^  negue  parilm  irUervalUsj  whence  is  this  difference  ?    Diversos  (he 
concludes)  efficere  locorum  Genios^  to  make  diversity  of  countries,  soils,  manneis, 
customs,  characters,  and  constitutions  among  us,  ut  quantum  vicinia  ad  charitaUm 
addcU^  mdera  distrahant  ad  pemiciemj  and  so  by  this  means  J^uoio  vel  monte  distineti 
sunt  dissimilesj  the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  manners.    But  this 
reason  is  weak  and  most  insufficient.    The  fixed  stars  are  removed  since  Ptolemy's 
time  26.  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries,  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site  varies, 
so  should  countries  vary,  and  diverse  alterations  would  follow.    But  this  we  per« 
ceive  not ;  as  in  Tully's  time  with  us  in  Britain,  calum  visufoRdumy  et  in  quofacUi 
generantur  nubes,  ^c,  'tis  so  still.    Wherefore  Bodine  Theai.  not.  lib.  2.  and  some 
others,  will  have  all  these  alterations  and  efiects  immediately  to  proceed  from  those 
genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domineer  in  several  places ;  they  cause  storms, 
Uiunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests,  great  winds,  floods,  &c.,  the  j^ii- 
losophers  o£  Conimbra,  will  refer  this  diversity  to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean 
heaven  :  for  some  say  the  eccentricity  of  the  sun  is  come  nearer  to  the  earth  than  in 
Ptoleii^'s  time,  the  virtue  therefore  of  all  the  vegetals  is  decayed,  ^men  grow  less, 
&c.     There  are  that  observe  new  motions  of  the  heavens,  new  staLn^palantia  siderof 
comets,  clouds,  call  them  what  you  will,  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian 
planets,  lately  detected,  which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and  lower, 
hide  and  show  themselves  amongst  the  fixeid  stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and 
beneath  the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  nearer,  now  farther  ofi^  together,  asunder ;  as 
he  that  plays  upon  a  sackbut  by  pulling  it  up  and  down  alters  his  tones  and  tunes, 
do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undiscerned ;  and  from  those  motions 
proceed  (as  they  conceive)  diverse  alterations.    Clavius  conjectures  otherwise,  but 
they  be  but  conjectures.    About  Damascus  in  Coeli-Syria  is  a  ^^  Paradise,  by  reason 
of  the  plenty  of  waters,  in  promplu  causa  est^  and  the  deserts  of  Arabia  barren,  be- 
cause of  rocks,  rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry  mountains  quod  inaquosa  (saith  Adri- 
comius)  montes  habtns  asperosy  saxosos^  prtBcipites^  horroria  et  mortis  speciem  pra  se 
ferenlesy  ^'  uninhabitable  therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  green  trees,  plants, 
and  fruits,  a  vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured.  His  evi« 
dent."     Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lies  idl  along  to  the  north.    But  why  should  it 
be  so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?    Why  should  those  ^  etesian  and  north- 
eastern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some  places,  at 
set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-days  only :  here  perpetual  drought,  tliere  drop^ 
ping  showers;  here  foggy  mists,  Siere  a  pleasant  air;  here  "terrible  thunder  and 
lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  year,  there  open  in  the  same 
latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite  is  to  be  found  ?    Sometimes  (as 
in  ^Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the  mountains  it  is  hot,  on  the  other  cold,  here  snow, 
there  wind,  with  infinite  such.    Fromundus  in  his  Meteora  will  excuse  or  solve  all 
this  by  the  sun's  motion,  but  when  there  is  such  diveraity  to  such  as  Perueci^  or  very 
near  site,  how  can  that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors,  that  it  should  rain  ^  stones, 
frogs,  mice,  lie.  Rats,  which  th^y  call  Lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are  manifestly  ob- 
serv^  (as  ^Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and  fall  with  some  fecu- 
lent showers,  and  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that  is  green.  Leo  Afer  speaks 
^  much  of  locusts,  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there  be  infinite  swarms  in  their  fields  upon 
a  sudden :  so  at  Aries  in  France,  1553,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief,  all 
their  grass  and  fruits  were  devoured,  nuigna  incolarum  admiratione  el  constematume 
(as  Valeriola  obser.  med.  lib.  1.  obser.  I.  relates)  cadum  subito  obambrabant^  Sfc.  he 
concludes,  "  it  could  not  be  from  natural  causes,  they  cannot  imagine  whence  they- 
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oooie,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and  such  creatnies,  com,  wood,  stones,  woiai, 
wool,  blood,  &c.  lifted  up  into  the  middle  r^on  hj  the  sunbeams,  as  "BancdfaM 
the  physician  disputes,  and  thence  let  fidl  with  showers,  or  there  engendered  ?  *  Cor* 
neiius  Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are  there  conceived  by  celestial  inflnences: 
otheis  suppose  they  are  immediately  from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  sad 
illusions  of  spirits,  which  are  princes  of  the  air;  to  whom  Bodin.  Uh.  2.  TheA 
^at.  subscribes.  In  fine,  of  meteors  in  genersl,  Anstotle's  reasons  are  exploded  by 
fiemaidinus  Telesius,  by  Paracelsus  lus  principles  confuted,  and  >other  caoBCS 
assigned,  sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that  they  am 
alter  elements,  and  sepaiate  at  their  [Measure,  make  perpetual  motions,  not  as  OudaOi 
Tasoeir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magnetical  virtue,  but  by  mixture  of  elements ;  imiiate 
thunder,  like  Sahnoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  sea^s  ebbing  and  flowing,  give  life  to  cnsi- 
tures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what  not  ?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis  and 
Kepler  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that  no  meteors,  clouds,  fogs, "  vapours,  aane 
higher  than  ^ity  or  eighty  miles,  and  all  the  rest  to  be  purer  air  or  element  of  fire: 
which  '*Gaidan,  "Tycho,  and  **  John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and 
many  other  arguments,  there  is  no  such  element  of  fire  at  all.  If,  as  Tyeho  proves,  the 
moon  be  distant  from  us  fifty  and  sixty  semi-diameters  of  the  earth :  wad  as  Peter  N<k 
nhis  will  have  it,  the  air  be  so  angust,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other  three 
elements  and  it  ?  To  what  use  serves  it  ?  b  it  full  of  spirits  which  inhabit  it,  as 
the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble,  **  full  of  birds,  or  a 
mere  vacuum  to  no  purpose  ?  It  is  much  controverted  between  Tycho  Bnh6  sad 
Christopher  Rotman,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse's  mathematician,  in  their  astronomictl 
episdes,  whether  it  be  the  same  Diapkanumj  deamess,  matter  of  air  and  heavens,  or 
two  distinct  essences  ?  Christopher  Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunns,  with 
many  other  late  mathematicians,  contend  it  is  die  same  and  one  matter  throoghovt, 
saving  that  the  higher  still  the  purer  it  is,  and  more  subtile ;  as  they  find  by  expe- 
rience in  the  top  of  some  hiUs  in  "America;  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for 
want  of  thicker  air  to  refrigerate  the  heart  Acosta,  /.  3.  c.  9.  calls  this  monnlaia 
Periacaca  in  Peru ;  it  makes  men  cast  and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  acme 
oUier  of  those  Andes  do  in  the  deserts  of  Chili  for  five  hundred  miles  together,  and 
for  extremity  of  cold  to  lose  their  fingen  and  toes.  Tycho  wiU  have  two  diatinet 
matten  of  heaven  and  air;  but  to  say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they  have 
one  and  the  self-same  opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ;  that  it  is 
not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  peripatetics  hold,  traniparent,  of  a  quistUi  e$mmtia^ 
""^  but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  sc^  as  the  air  itself  is,  and  that  the  planets  move  in 
it,  as  birds  in  the  air,  fishes  in  the  sea."  This  they  prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and 
otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho  stifily  opposes),  which  are  not 
generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the  aerial  r^on,  of  a  hot  and  dry  exbalatjoa, 
and  so  consumed :  but  as  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  held  of  old,  of  a  oriestial 
matter:  and  as  " Tycho, " Eliseus,  Rceslin,  Thaddeus,  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman, 
Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by  their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the 
planets,  which  interfere  and  cut  one  another's  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then  lower* 
as  c^  amongst  the  rest,  which  sometimes,  as  ''Kepler  confirms  by  his  own,  and 
Tycho^s  accurate  observations,  comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  O9  end  is  again  cA- 
soons  alofl  in  Jupiter's  orb ;  and  ^  other  sufficient  reasons,  fiur  above  the  moon : 
exploding  in  the  meantime  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious  fint  watery  movers, 
those  heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patri- 
cius,  and  many  of  the  fathera  affirm;  those  monstrous  orbs  of  eccentrics,  and 
EecetUre  Epicycles  deierentes.  Which  howsoever  Ptolemy,  Alhasen,  Vitellio,  Par* 
bachius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their  associates,  stifily  maintain  to  be  real 
orbs,  eccentric,  concentric,  circles  sequent,  &c.  are  absurd  and  ridiculous.    For  who 
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is  90  mad  to  tfmik  that  there  shotild  be  8o  many  circles*  like  mibordhutte  wheels  in 
a  <^oek,  all  impenetrable  and  hard,  as  they  feign,  add  and  anbtract  at  their  pleammk 
'  fifagimia  lAakes  eleven  heavens,  subdivided  into  their  orbs  and  circles,  and  all  too 
little  to  serve  those  particular  appearances :  Fracastorius,  seventy-two  homocentrics ; 
Tyvho  Brahe,  Nicholas  Ramerus,  Heliseus  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of  theb 
own  inventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknowledge,  as  we 
admit  of  equators,  tropics,  colures,  circles  arctic  and  antarctic,  for  doctrine^s  sake 

i  though  Riunus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary),  they  will  have  them  supposed  only 
ot  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath  feigned  I  know  not  how  many  subdivisions  of 
epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.,  to  calculate  and  express  the  moon's  motion :  but  when 
all  is  done,  as  a  supposition,  and  no  otherwise ;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard,  impenetm* 
ble,  subtile,  transparent,  hjc^  or  making  music,  as  Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and 
Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still,  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were  not 

amiss  in  this  aerial  progress,  to  make  wings  and  fly  up,  which  that  Turk  in  Busbe- 

qnins  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beheve  he  would  perform :  and 

some  new-fimgled  wits,methinks,  should  some  time  or  other  find  out :  or  if  that  may 

not  be,  yet  with  a  Galileo's  glass,  or  Icaromenippus'  wings  in  Lucian,  command  the 

spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done  amongst  them.    Whether  there  be  gene* 

rati<m  and  c<HTuption,  as  some  think,  by  reason  of  etherial  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea^ 

1572,  that  in  Gygno,  1600,  that  in  Sc^ttarius,  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no 

means  Jul.  Ceesar  la  Galla,  ^at  Italian  philosopher,  in  his  physical  disputation  with 

GelUei$  de  phenomenis  in  orhe  luna,  cap,  9.  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created 

ah  imtio^  and  show  themselves  at  set  times .  and  as  '  Helisieus  Rodslin  contends,  have 

poles,  aade-trees,  circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.    For,  non  pereunt,  sed 

mmmmtur  et  dupareiit,  'Blancanus  holds  they  come  and  go  by  fits,  casting  their 

tails  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning-glass,  projects  the  sunbeams 

from  it ;  though  not  always  neither :  for  sometimes  a  comet  casts  his  tail  from  Venus^ 

88  Tycho  observes.    And  as  ^  Helissus  Rosslin  of  some  others,  from  the  moon,*  with 

little  stars  about  them  ad  tttqwrem  asiranomorum  ;  evm  rmMs  aliu  in  cmlo  miracw* 

2u,  all  which  argue  with  those  Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that  the 

heaven  of  the  planets  is  indistinct,  pure,  and  open,  in  which  the  planets  move  ceitit 

UgihuM  ae  metis.    Examine  likewise,  An  ealtan  nt  coloratumf    Whedier  the  stars 

be  of  that  bigness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in 'number,  1026,  or 

1725,  as  J.  Bayerus ;  or  as  some  Rabbins,  29,000  myriads ;  or  as  Galileo  discovers 

by  htts  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via  lacteoy  a  confused  light  of  small  stars,  like  so 

many  nails  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those  12,000  isles  of  the  Maldives  in  the 

Indian  ocean  ?    Whether  the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth  sphere  be  eighteen  times 

logger  than  the  earth ;  and  as  Tycho  calculates,  14,000  semi-diameters  distant  firom 

it?    Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbs,  as  Aristotle  delivers :  or  so  many 

habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus?    Whether  they  have  light  of  their  own,  or 

from  the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius  discourseth  ?    wfn  ague  distent  d 

centra  mundi  f    Whether  light  be  of  their  essence ;  and  that  light  be  a  substance 

or  an  accident  ?    Whether  they  be  hot  by  themselves,  or  by  accident  cause  heat  i 

Whether  there  be  such  a  precession  of  the  equinoxes  as  Copernicus  holds,  or 

that  the  eighth  sphere  move?    «^n  bene  phUosophtntur^  R.  Bacon  and  J.  Dee, 

Aphorism,  de  muUiplicatione  specierumf     Whether  there  be  any  such  images 

ascending  with  each  degree  of  the  zodiac  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  feigns  ?    «^n 

agua  super  ealumf  as  Patritius  and  the  schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  *  watery  heaven, 

which  is  ^  certainly  to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if 

at  Noah's  flood  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  a  hundred  years  ihll- 

ing  down  to  us,  as '  some  calculate.    Besides,  JSn  terra  sU  animata  f  which  some  so 

confidently  believe,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes,  from  which  all  other  souls  of 

men,  beasts,  devils,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived,  and  into  which  again,  afler  some 

revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeus,  Plotinus  in  his  Enneades  more  largely  discuss, 
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they  return  (see  ChalcidinB  and  Bennins,  Plato^s  commentators),  as  all  philoiophial 
matter,  in  materiam  primam.  Keplerus,  Patritus,  and  some  other  Neoterics,  have  k 
part  revived  this  opinion.  And  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel  oi  intel- 
ligence to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  Or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  mitten 
of  less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earth^s  motioif,  now  so  much 
in  question :  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old,  Democritus  and 
many  of  their  scholars,  Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fascarinus,  a  Carmdite,  and  some 
other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate  as  much,  cap.  9.  ver,  4.  Qui  cm- 
movet  terram  de  loco  sua,  &c^  and  that  this  one  place  of  scripture  makes  more  for 
the  earth's  motion  than  all  the  other  prove  against  it ;  whom  Pineda  confutes  moti 
contradict  Howsoever,  it  is  revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  sup- 
position, as  he  himself  confesseth  in  the  preface  to  pope  Nicholas,  but  now  main- 
tained in  good  earnest  by  *Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges, 
Galileo,  C^panella,  and  especially  by  ^  Lansbeigius,  nattara^  rtUiofdj  et  veriUUi  cat- 
9enUtneumy  by  Oiiganus,  and  some  "  others  of  his  followers.  For  if  the  earth  be 
the  centre  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  receired 
^  opinicm  is,  which  they  call  inordituUam  emli  dispasitionem,  though  stiffly  nuia- 
tained  by  Tycho,  Ptolemeus,  and  their  adherents,  qtds  ille  fisrorf  &c.  what  fiuyis 
that,  saith  "Dr.  Gilbert,  satis  animosej  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive  the  heaTeu 
about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  twenty-four  hours,  when  as  eveiy  poim 
of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  equator,  must  needs  move  (so  ^  Qavius  calcolktes; 
176,660  in  one  246th  part  of  an  hour ,  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow  must  go  seren 
times  about  the  earth,  whilst  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if  it  keep  the  same  spacer 
or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an  hour,  which  is  supra  hunumam  cogitadaimj 
beyond  human  conceit :  ocyor  et  jacula,  et  ventos^  aquarUe  sagilta,  A  man  coold  oot 
ride  so  much  ground,  going  40  miles  a  day,  in  2904  years,  as  the  firmament  goes  in 
23  hours :  or  so  much  in  203  years,  as  the  firmament  in  one  minute  :  quod  tseretfi- 
hile  videtur:  and  the  **  pole-star,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  hit 
place,  goeth  a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the 
diameter  of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20,000  semi-diameters  of  the  euth  from  us, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fixed  stars^  as  Tycho  proves.  To  avoid  therefore  these  impos- 
sibilities, they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the  ceatie 
of  the  whole  world,  the  ourth  centre  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  9  and  {^,  beneadi 
T2,  %j  cf ,  (or  as  *  Onganus  and  others  will,  one  single  motion  to  the  earth,  still  phcai 
in  the  centre  of  the  world,  which  is  more  probable)  a  single  motion  to  the  finna- 
ment,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand  years ;  and  so  the  planets,  Satnro  in  90 
years  absolves  his  sole  and  proper  motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  Sic.  and  so  sdn 
all  appearances  better  than  any  way  whatsoever :  calculate  all  motions,  be  thej  is 
longum  or  laium^  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles. 
intricate  eccentrics,  Stc  rectius  commodiusque  per  utdeum  motum  terra,  saith  Lansbo' 
gius,  much  mcnre  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables,  which  aie 
grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.  And  'tis  true  they  say,  according  to  opde 
principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so  indeed  answer  to  their  mag- 
nitudes and  orbs,  and  come  nearest  to  mathematical  observations  and  precedent  cal- 
culations, there  is  no  repugnancy  to  physical  axioms,  because  no  penetration  of  oH»; 
but  then  between  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible 
and  vast  "  space  or  distance  (7,000,000  semi-diameters  of  the  earth,  as  Tjcho  ca^ 
culates)  void  of  stars :  and  besides,  they  do  so  enhance  the  bigness  of  the  stan* 
enlarge  their  circuit,  to  solve  those  ordinary  objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrogn^ 
tions  of  the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration  of  the  poles,  elevation  in  several  places  or 
latitude  of  cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  man's  eye  were  in  the  finnameau 
he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annual  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would  stili 
appear  punctum  indivisibile,  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same  bigness 
that  it  is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out  as  absurd  as 
disproportional  (so  some  will)  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  sun's  ^wift  motion  of 


•  Peculiar!  libello.         ^Comment,  in  mortum  teme 
Middleberfi  1630.  "  Peculiari  libello.  ngee 

Mr.  Carpenter's  Geogt'  cap.  4.  lib.  1.  Campanella  et 
Origaoua  pnef.  Epbemer.  where  Scripture  placet  are 
uiwared.  uDeMagnete.  MOommeat.  inS 


ca  p.  sptor.    Jo.  de  Sacr.  Bow.  » D»*-  *  P*  I'  ,* 

Pola  "  Prasf.  Epbcm.  "  I^Tiich  »«y  « '"J 

of  planeia,  perbapa,  to  at  unseen,  as  those  abool  itr 
ter,4tc. 
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heaveos.  But  hoc  pogUo^  to  grant  this  their  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion :  if  the  earth 
move,  it  is  a  planet,  and  shines  to  them  in  the  moon,  and  to  the  other  planetary  in- 
habitants, as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us  upon  the  earth :  but  shine  she  doth,  as 
Galileo,  "  Kepler,  and  others  prove,  and  then  per  cofisequenSy  the  rest  of  the  planets 
are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the  moon,  which  he  grants  in  his  dissertation  with  Galileo's 
mVuncius  Siderevs^  ^'^^that  there  be  Jovial  and  Saturn  inhabitants,"  &c.,  and  those 
several  planets  have  their  several  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileo 
hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses :  ^  four  about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturn  (though 
Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius  licetus,  and  Jul.  Cassar  le  Galla  cavil  at  it)  yet  Kep- 
ler, the  emperor's  mathematician,  confirms  out  of  his  experience,  that  he  saw  as  much 
by  the  same  help,  and  more  about  Mars,  Venus,  and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out, 
perad venture  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already 
averred.  .  Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and  they  be  planets  alike,  moved  about  the  sun, 
the  common  centre  of  the  world  alike,  and  it  may  be  those  two  green  children 
which  ^*  Nubrigensis  speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came  from  thence; 
and  thai  famous  stone  that  fell  from  heaven  in  Aristotle's  time,  olymp.  84,  anno 
Urtioj  ad  Capua  Fluenia^  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  Anczle  or  buckler  in 
Numa's  time,  recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and 
Brunus,  that  which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus,  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus, 
Democritus,  Leucippus  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  "^  infinite  worlds,  and  infi- 
nite earths  or  systems,  in  infinito  aihere^  which  "Eusebius  collects  out  of  their 
tenets,  because  infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick  not 
still  to  maintain  and  publicly  defend,  sperahimdus  expecto  inmunerabilium  mundorum 
in  iBtemitcUe  per  amhulationem^  8fc,  {S%c.  Hill,  Londitiensis  philos,  Epictw.)  For  if 
the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these  Gopemical  giants  will 
liave  it,  infinilumj  aut  in/imto  proximum^  so  vast  and  full  of  innumerable  stars,  as 
being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some  higher,  some  lower,  some 
nearer,  some  farther  ofiT,  and  so  far  asunder,  and  those  so  huge  and  great,  inso- 
much that  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and  all  that  is  included  in  it,  toium  aggre" 
gaium  (as  Fromundus  of  Louvain  in  his  tract,  de  immohilUate  terra  argues)  evehatur 
inter  sUUaSy  videri  d  nobis  non  poterat^  tarn  immanis  est  distantia  inter  tellurem  et 
JlxaSj  sed  instar  puncti^  Sfc.  If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not 
suppose  a  plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  &rmament  to  be  so 
many  suns,  with  particular  fixed  centres ;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  planets, 
as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round  him?  which  Cardinal  Cusanus,  Walkarinus, 
Brunus,  and  some  others  have  held,  and  some  still  maintain,  Anima  Aristotelismo 
inniUritcB,  et  minntis  speculationibns  assueta^  secus  forsan^  Sfc.  Though  they  seem 
close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  Mistant,  and  so  per  consequens^  tliere  are  infinite 
habitable  worlds :  what  hinders  ?  Why  should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is^ 
produce  infinite  ejQTects  ?  as  Nic.  Hill.  JJemocrit.  philos,  disputes :  Kepler  (I  confess) 
will  by  no  means  admit  of  Brunus's  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be 
so  many  suns,  with  their  compassing  planets,  yet  the  said  "^Kepler  between  jest  and 
earnest  in  his  perspectives,  lunar  geography,  "  et  somnio  suo^  dissertat.  cum  nunc, 
sider.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict ;  for  the  planets,  he 
yields  them  to  be  inhabited,  he  doubts  of  the  stars ;  and  so  doth  Tycho  in  his  astro- 
nomical epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vastity  and  greatness,  break  out  into 
some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never  believe  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were 
made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we  perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a  poiift 
insensible  in  respect  of  the  whole.  But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths, 
worlds,  *  "  if  they  be  inhabited  ?  rational  creatures  ?"  as  Kepler  demands,  "  or  have 


<>Lana  cireninterrestrit  Planeta  quum  fit,  consenta- 
aeum  est  erne  in  LanA  virentea  areaturas,  et  aiof  ulis 
Planetarum  globit  sui  serviunt  cireulotorea,  ex  qua 
conaideratjone.  de  eoram  ineolit  tummA  probabilitate 
eoDcladiraaa,  quod  et  Tychoni  Brabeo.  £  80I&  considera- 
tione  ▼aititatit  eorum  ▼inun  fuit.  Kepi.  diMert.  cum 
nao.  aid.  t.  39.  >"  Temperare  non  poMum  quin  ex 

inventta  taia  hoc  moneam,  reri  non  araimile,  non  tam 
in  Lanft,  aed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  Teliquta  Planetia  incolas 
erne.  Kepi.  fo.  36.  Si  non  lint  aceola  in  Jovia  fiobo, 
qvi  Dotent  admirandam  banc  varieUtem  oculia,  cui 
booo  qnatoor  illi  Planetc  Jovem  cirauDcaratUntr 
»8ofBie  of  tboae  above  Jopiter  1  have  aeea  myaelf  by 


the  help  of  a  ^laaa  eight  feet  long.  u  Reram  Anil. 

1. 1.  c.  37  de  vuidibua  pueria.  >  Infiniti  alii  mundi. 
vel  ut  Brunua,  teme  huic  noatne  aimilea  **  Libro 

Cont.  philoa.  cap.  89.  »  Kepler  fol.  3.  diaaert.  auid 

impedit  quin  credainua  ex  bia  inttiia,  plurea  alioa  man* 
doa  detegendoa,  vhI  Qit  Democrito  placuit)  infinitoa? 
»  Lege  aooinium  Kepleri  edit.  J635.  *auid  igttur 

inqufea,  ai  aint  in  cobIo  plurea  globi,  aimilea  noatne  tel> 
luria,  an  com  illia  certabimua,  quia  meliorem  mundi 
plagam  teneat  7  81  nobiliorea  illorum  globi,  noa  non 
aumua  creaturarom  rationalium  nobiliaaimj:  quomodo 
igitur  omnia  propter  bominem?  quomodo  noa  domtiii 
operum  Dei  ?    Kqtler.  foL  89. 
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Aejr  scnils  to  be  saved  ?  or  do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  tiian  we  do? 
Are  we  or  they  lotds  of  the  world  ?  And  how  are  aO  things  made  for  man  ?"  Dif/- 
fuile  est  nodum  kune  txpedire^  ed  quod  tumdtan  omnia  qua  hue  pertinent  erpiormU 
ndbemus*  His  hard  to  determine :  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in  praeipuo  wamA 
stntf,  in  the  best  place,  best  world,  nearest  the  heart  of  the  sun.  "Thomas  Gunpa- 
nella,  a  Galabrian  monk,  in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum,  cap.  4,  subscribes  to  this 
of  Kepler;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly "supposeth,  but  with  what  kind  of 
creatures  he  cannot  say,  he  labours  to  prove  it  by  all  means :  and  that  there  are 
infinite  worlds,  having  made  an  apology  for  Galileo,  and  dedicates  this  tenet  of  his 
to  Cardinal  Cajetanus.  Others  freely  speak,  mutter,  and  would  persuade  the  world 
(as  "Marinus  Marcenus  complains)  that  our  modem  divines  are  too  severe  and  rigid 
against  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and  peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstn- 
tions  and  certedn  observations,  that  they  mannise  over  art,  science,  and  all  phfloao- 
phy,  in  suppressing  their  labours  (saith  ^omponatius),  forbidding  them  to  write,  to 
speak  a  tru&,  all  to  maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profit^s  sake.  As  for 
those  places  of  Scripture  which  oppugn  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  eapium  vulgu 
and  if  rightly  understood,  and  favourably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against  it ;  and  as 
Otho  Gasman,  Astrol.  cap.  1.  part.  1.  notes,  many  great  divines,  besides  Porphyrins, 
Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrinA  et  ataU  venerandif 
Mosis  Genesin  mundanam  popularis  nescio  cujus  ruditatis^  qua  longa  absit  a  vera 
PMJosophorum  eruditume^  insimulant:  for  Moses  makes  mention  but  of  two  pla- 
nets, O  and  C,  no  four  elements,  &c.  Read  more  on  him,  in  "Grossius  and  Junius. 
But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold  attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes, 
inferences  must  needs  follow,  ^it  once  be  granted,  which  Rotman,  Kepler,  GQbert,  Dig- 
geus,  Origanus,  Galileo,  and  others,  maintain  of  the  earth's  motion,  that  'tis  a  planet* 
and  shines  as  the  moon  doth,  which  contains  in  it  *^^  both  land  and  sea  as  the  mooa 
doth  f'  for  so  they  find  by  their  glasses  that  Macula  in  facie  Luna^  ^  the  brighter 
parts  are  earth,  the  dusky  sea,"  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras  formerly 
taught :  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we  may 
subscribe  to  and  believe  Galileo's  observations.  But  to  avoid  these  paradoxes  of  the 
earth's  motion  (which  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  lately  *'  condemned  as  hereticaL  as 
appears  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus's  writings)  our  latter  mathematicians  have 
rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred :  and  to  solve  all  appearances  and  objectioos, 
have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and  fabricated  new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their 
own  Dedalsan  heads.  Fracastorius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and 
to  avoid  that  supposition  of  eccentrics  and  epicycles,  he  hath  coined  seventy-tvo 
homocentrics,  to  solve  all  appearances.  Nichok^  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the 
centre  of  the  world,  but  movable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immovable,  the  five  upper 
planets  to  move  about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  oibs 
Tycho  Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  centre  immovable,  the  stars  unmovable,  the  rest  with 
Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbs  to  wander  in  the  air,  keep  time  and  distance,  true 
motion,  accoroing  to  that  virtue  which  God  hath  given  them.  "Helissus  RcpsHn 
censuieth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose  hypothesis  de  terra  motu^  Philippus  Lan$- 
beigius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and  demonstrated  with  solid  aiguments  in  a  ju$t 
volume,  Jansonius  Caesius  *  hath  illustrated  in  a  sphere.)  The  said  Johannes  Lan$- 
bergius,  1633,  hath  since  defended  his  assertion  against  all  the  cavils  and  calumnies 
of  Fromundus  his  Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Barthoiinus :  Fro- 
mundus,  1634,  hath  written  against  him  again,  J.  Rosseus >o(  Aberdeen,  &c.  (souod 
drums  and  trumpets)  whilst  Roeslin  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolemeus  himself  as 
insufiicient :  one  ofi^nds  against  natural  philosophy,  another  against  optic  principles, 
a  third  against  mathematical,  as  not  answering  to  astronomical  observations :  one 

S^uts  a  great  space  between  Saturn's  orb  and  the  eighth  sphere,  another  too  narrow, 
n  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the  earth  as  before  the  universal  centre,  the  sun  u> 
the  Ave  upper  planets,  to  the  eighth  sphere  he  ascribes  diurnal  motion,  eccentrics,  and 

epicycles  to  the  seven  planets,  which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so,  Dum 

■  -■       -  —       .    ,      ■ 

v  Itanckfort.  qo vto  lOfll.  ibid.  40. 10&  «  Pns-  (  »  Theat.  Biblieo.  »  His  afguiaentit  plan«  •arifft- 

AC.  in  Oommant.  in  Ganesin.    Modo  niadent  Tbeoto-    eipti,  do  macnlat  in  Lani  eaae  marla,  do  lueidas  |iarl«i 
foa,  aarami  ignorationa  varaari,  veraa  scientiaa  admit- 1  eaae  terrana.     Kepler.  Ihl.  16.  ai  Aaao.  KM. 

tare  nolle,  et  tyrannidem  exeitere,  ut  eoa  felaia  dof  ma*    >  In  HypotHea.  da  mmido.  BdiL  Ifi07.  "  iMgStam 

titaa,agpeniUUonibaa,atnlicioiMCatliolieidatineanu  1 1033^ 
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viUuU atuUi  viHa  in  comtraria  currunt^^  aa  a  tinker  atopa  one  hole  and  makes  two^ 
he  corrects  them,  and  doth  worse  himself:  refonos  some>  and  mars  all.  In  tfae> 
mean  time,  the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them,  they  hoist  the  earth  up 
and  down  like  a  ball,  i^ake  it  stand  and  go  at  their  pleasures :  one  saith  the  sun 
stands,  another  he  moves ;  a  third  comes  in,  taking  them  all  at  rebound,  and  lest 
there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  ^  finds  certain  spots  and  clouds  in  the  sun, 
by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing  seen  a  thousand 
times  bigger  in  plana,  and  makes  it  come  thirty-two  times  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the 
beholder :  but  see  the  demonstration  of  th^  glass  in  "  Taide,  by  means  oi  which, 
the  suu  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  centre,  or  they  about  the  sun.  Fabricius 
puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  sun :  Apelles  15,  and  those  without  the  sun,  float- 
ing like  the  C^anean  Isles  in  the  Eujone  sea.  "Tarde,  the  Frenchman,  hath 
obserred  thirty-three,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds,  as  Galileo,  Epist.  ad  VaU 
uruaiy  supposeth,  but  planets  concentric  with  the  sun,  and  not  far  from  him  with 
regular  motions.  *  Christopher  Shemer,  a  German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursicd  JRosd, 
divides  them  in  maculas  etfaculas^vnd  will  have  them  to  be  fixed  in  Soils  superficie: 
and  to  absolve  their  periodical  and  regular  motion  in  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight 
days,  holding  withal  the  rotation  of  the  sun  upon  his  centre ;  and  all  are  so  confi- 
dent, that  they  have  made  schemes  and  tables  of  their  motions.  The  ''Hollander, 
in  his  disseriaiiunculd  cum  Apelle,  censures  all;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst 
themselves,  old  and  new,  irrecondleable  in  their  opinions;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus 
Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolemeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  Tycho,  thus 
Ramerus,  thus  RoBslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus 
Qavius  and  Maginus,  &c.,  with  their  followers,  vary  and  deteraiine  of  these  celestial 
orbs  and  bodies :  and  so  whilst  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  moon,  like  the 
philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  themselves,  and 
be  as  mnch  offended  as  ^  she  was  with  those,  and  send  another  messenger  to  JujHter, 
by  some  new-fimgled  Icaromenippus,  to  make  an  end  of  all  those  curious  controver- 
sies, and  scatter  mem  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  excepticms  at  mathematicians 
and  philosophers  ?  when  as  the  like  measure  is  ofiered  unto  God  himself,  by  a  com- 
pany of  theologasters :  they  are  not  contented  to  see  the  sun  and  moon,  measure 
their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate  their  motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in 
a  poetical  fiction,  or  a  dreun,  as  he  saith,  *^Jlitdax  f acinus  ei  memoraiHle  nunc  iti- 
cipianLf  neque  hoc  scuulo  usurpatum  priusy  quid  in  Iaomr  regno  hdc  nocte  geHum  sit 
exponoMi  c^  ^tio  nenu)  unquam  nisi  sommando  pervemiy  ^but  he  and  Menippus:  or  as 
^  Peter  Cuneus,  BonAfide  agamy  nihil  eorum  qua  scripturus  stim,  verum  esse  sdiaUy 
^c.  ^iMB  necfactOy  necJiUura  simty  dicamy  ^stili  tantum  et  ingemi  causay  not  in  jest, 
but  m  good  earnest  these  gigantical  Cyclops  will  transcend  spheres,  heaven,  stars, 
into  that  Empyrean  heaven ;  soar  higher  yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.  The 
Jewish  Talmudists  take  upon  them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time, 
sometimes  playing  with  Leviathan,  sometimes  overseeing  the  world,  &c.,  like  Lucian's 
Jupiter,  that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butterflies'  wmgs,  and  seeing  who 
ofibred  sacrifice ;  telling  the  hours  when  it  shoidd  rain,  how  mnch  snow  should  fall 
in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  wind  should  stand  in  Greece,  which  way  in  Africa. 
In  the  Turks'  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up  to  heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  on  pur- 
pose for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with  his  wife,  and  after  some  conference  with  God  is 
set  on  groimd  again.  The  pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fiishions ; 
our  heretics,  schismatics,  and  some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind :  some  paint  him 
in  the  habit  of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels,  tell  their 
several  ^  names,  offices :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence,  some  take  his  office 
out  of  his  hands,  will  ^bind  and  loose  in  heaven,  release,  pardon,  forgive,  and  be 
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qnarter-nuuiter  with  him :  some  call  his  Godhead  in  question,  his  power,  and  attri- 
butes, his  merey,  justice,  providence :  they  will  know  with  ^  Cecilius,  why  food  sad 
bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires,  plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men 
nourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison,  sick,  and  ill  at  ease.  Why  doth  he  sufiler  so  nnidi 
mischief  and  evil  to  be  done,  if  he  be  ^able  to  help  ?  why  doth  he  not  assist  good, 
or  resist  bad,  reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enonnitiea 
be  committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdom,  goyemment,  mercy,  and  preyfi- 
dence,  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and  chance  ?  Others  as  prodigioindy 
inquire  after  his  omnipotency,  an  possitfplures  similes  creare  deosf  an  ex  searabM 
deumf  ^c,  ei  quo  demum  metis  sacrifieulif  Some,  by  visions  and  rerelatioiis,  take 
upon  them  to  be  fimiiliar  with  God,  and  to  be  of  privy  council  with  him ;  they  will 
tell  how  many,  and  who  shall  be  saved,  when  the  worid  shall  come  to  an  end,  whet 
year,  what  month,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to  his 
angels.  Some  again,  curious  iantastics,  will  know  more  than  this,  and  inquire  with 
^Epicurus,  what  God  did  6efore  the  world  was  made  ?  was  he  idle  ?  Where  did  he 
bide  ?  What  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did  he  then  make  it,  and  not  befoff  r 
If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end,  how  is  he  unchangeable,  infinite,  8lc.  Some 
will  dispute,  cavil,  and  object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyril  confutes,  as  Shnon 
Magus  is  feigned  to  do,  in  that  ^dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter:  and  AmmoniiB 
the  philosopher,  in  that  dialogical  disputation  with  Zacharias  the  Christian.  If  God 
be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world  ?  if  he  con- 
found that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ?  If  he  pull  it  down 
because  evil,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the  evil  tkat  made  it  evil  ?  &c.,  with  many 
such  absurd  and  brainnsick  questions,  intricacies,  froth  of  human  wit,  and  ezcrementi 
of  curiosity,  &c.,  which,  as  our  Saviour  told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for 
them  to  know.  But  boo !  I  am  now  gone  quite  out  of  sight,  I  am  almost  giddy  with 
roving  about :  I  could  have  ranged  farther  yet ;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not  "able  to 
dive  into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much 
less  to  discuss.  I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits,  that  have 
better  ability,  and  happier  leisure  to  wade  into  such  philosophical  mysteries;  for 
put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man  do  ?  I  will  conclude  with 
**  Scaliger,  ^equaquam  nos  homines  sumus^  sed  partes  homims^  ex  ommbus  aUquidfori 
potest^  idqtte  non  magnum;  ex  singulis  fere  mhih  Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it' 
Deus  latere  nos  mulia  voluit ;  and  with  Seneca,  cap.  35.  de  Cometis^  Quid  miramur 
tarn  rara  mundi  spectaeula  non  teneri  eertis  legibus^  nondum  inteJligif  multit  swu 
gentes  qua  tantum  de  facie  sciunt  coBlum^  veniet^  tempos  fortasse^  quo  ista  qua  mate 
latent  in  lueem  dies  extrahat  longioris  tevi  diligentia,  una  atas  non  suffieU^  pos- 
teriy  ^c,  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries  to  mortal  men,  and 
show  that  to  some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed  so  long.  For  1  am  of  *  his 
mind,  that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by  chance,  but  God  directed  him  tt 
that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to  him,  but  necessary  to  God ;  he  reveal? 
and  conceals  to  whom  and  when  he  wiU.  And  which  "one  said  of  history  and 
records  of  former  times,  ^God  in  his  providence,  to  check  our  presumptuous  inqui- 
sition, wraps  up  all  things  in  uncertainty,  bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds 
our  search  within  the  compass  of  some  few  ages  :^'  many  good  things  are  lost,  which 
our  predecessors  made  use  of,  as  Pancirola  wHl  better  inform  you ;  many  new  things 
are  daily  invented,  to  the  public  good ;  so  kingdoms,  men,  and  knowledge  ebb  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed,  and  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  Preacher  concluded. 
Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum  (nothing  new  under  the  sun.)  But  my  melancholy  spaniel^ 
quest,  my  game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follbw. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morhis  capitis^  and  chapter  of  Melancholy,  hath 
these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^^  Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat  and  diink 
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they  shall  me,  and  beaidea  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper  of  ambient  air 
they  ahall  make  choice  o^  what  wind,  what  comitriea  they  shall  choose,  and  what 
avoid."  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may  gather,  that  to  this  cure  of 
melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectification  of  air  is  necessarily  required. 
This  is  peifonned,  either  in  reforming  natural  or  artificial  air.  Natural  is  that  which 
is  in  our  election  to  choose  or  avoid :  and  'tis  either  general,  to  countries,  provinces; 
particular,  to  cities,  towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremi- 
ties of  heat  or  cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly  shown :  the  medium  must 
needs  be  good,  where  the  air  is  temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists, 
ail  manner  of  putrefaction,  contafious  and  filthy  noisome  smells.  The  **  Egyptians 
by  all  geographera  are  commended  to  be  Mlaresy  a  conceited  and  meny  nation : 
which  1  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  air.  They  that  live 
in  the  Orcades  are  registered  by  '^  Hector  Boethius  and  '^  Garden,  to  be  of  fair  com- 
plexion, long-lived,  most  healthful,  free  from  all  manner  of  infinnities  of  body  and 
mind,  by  reason  of  a  sharp  purif3ring  air,  which  comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians 
in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  crassi  BcBoti^  by  reason  of  a  foggy  air  in  which  they 
lived,  ^Baoium  in  crasso  jurares  aere  naiumy  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined. 
The  clime  changed  not  so  much  customs,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristode  PolU,  lib.  6. 
c(^,  4.  Vegetius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist.  cap.  5.  hath  proved  at  large)  as  consti- 
tutions of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  itself.  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it 
confirmed  by  experience,  as  the  air  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  dull,  heavy,  witty,  sub- 
tle, neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In  '^  Perigord  in  France  the  air  is 
subtle,  healthful,  seldom  any  plague  or  contagious  disease,  but  hilly  and  barren :  the 
men  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Guienne,  full  of  moore  and 
marahes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and  subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a 
great  dii^rence  Instween  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Romney  Marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  fens.  He  therefore  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him 
leave,  must  ofien  shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholesome,  pleasant, 
and  convenient :  there  is  nothing  better  than  change  of  air  in  this  malady,  and  gene- 
rally for  health  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those  ^  Tartari  Zamolhenses^  that  live 
in  hordes,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings  of  Persia  had 
their  sooimer  and  winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  summer  at  Susa ;  now  at 
Persepolis,  then  at  Pasaigada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold  months  at  Babylon,  three  at 
Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  *'  Xenophon,  and  had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring. 
The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes  at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &c. 
The  kings  of  Spain  have  their  Escurial  in  heat  of  summer, "  Madrid  for  a  wholesome 
seat,  Valladolid  a  pleasant  site,  &c.,  variety  of  secesws  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  several  progresses  to  this  purpose.  Lucullus  the  Roman  had  his  house 
at  Rome,  at  Baie,  &c.  "When  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero  (saith  Plutarch)  and 
many  noble  men  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at  supper  Pompeius  jested  with 
him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  vilUige,  full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all 
offices  fit  for  a  summer  house ;  but  in  his  judgment  very  unfit  for  winter :  Lucullus 
made  answer  that  the  lord  of  the  house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her 
country  with  the  season ;  he  had  other  houses  fiimished,  and  built  for  that  purpose, 
all  out  as  commodious  as  this.  So  Tully  had  his  Tusculan,  Plinius  his  Lauretan 
village,  and  every  gentleman  of  any  ftshion  in  our  times  hath  the  like.  The  **  bishop 
of  Exeter  had  fourteen  several  houses  all  furnished,  in  times  past  In  Italy,  though 
they  bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gendeman-like,  all  the  summer  they  come 
ibroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves.  Our  gentry  in  England  live 
most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few  castles)  building  still  in  bottoms 
(laith  **  Jovius)  or  near  woods,  corona  arborum  vtrentium;  you  shall  know  a  village 
by  a  toft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  stronff  winds  wherewith  the  island  is 
infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts.  Some  discommend  moated  houses,  as  unwhole- 
some ;  so  Oamden  saith  of  "£w«elme,  that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  atagni 
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vicud  haUbiiy  and  all  sueh  places  as  be  near  lakea  or  riren.  But  I  an  of 
that  these  inconTeoiencea  will  be  mitigated,  or  eaaiiy  corrected  bj  good  fires, 
^  one  reports  of  Venice,  that  graoeoknUa  and  fc^  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently 
fied  by  those  innumeiable  smokes.  Nay  mora,  ^Thomas  Philol.  lUvenBas,  »  great 
physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer-lived  than  any  city  io 
Europe,  and  live  many  of  them  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water  simply  thai  sq  moefa 
offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smells  that  accompany  sack  overflowed  pbees, 
which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  flood,  and  is  sufficiently  recompensed  with 
sweet  smells  and  aspects  in  summer,  Ver  pinget  vario  gemmaniia  praia  colore^  and 
many  other  commodities  of  pleasure  and  profit;  or  else  may  be  corrected  hf  the 
site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote  from  the  water,  as  lindley,  ^OrUm  mper  wtatdtn^ 
^  Drayton,  or  a  little  more  elevated,  though  nearer,  as  ^'Gaucut,  ^Amington,  *Polcs- 
worth,  ''*  Weddington  (to  insist  in  such  phces  best  to  me  known,  npon  the  river  of 
Anker,  in  Warwickshire,  ^'Swarston,  and  ^'Drakesly  npon  Trent).  Or  howsoever 
they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in  wn^ 
met.  If  so  be  that  their  means  be  so  slender  as  they  may  not  admit  of  any  such 
variety,  but  must  detennine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  boose  serve  each  season,  1 
know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf  than  our  husbandry  writem 
^Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand  by  a  navigable  river,  good 
highways,  near  some  city,  and  in  a  good  soil,  but  ^lat  is  more  for  commo^^  than 
health. 

The  best  soil  commonly  yields  the  worst  air,  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest  to  bofld 
upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downs,  a  Cotswold  countiy,  as 
being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood,  waters,  and  all  manner  of 
pleasures.  Perigord  in  France  is  barren,  ^et  by  reason  of  the  excellency  of  the 
air,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  aflbrds,  much  inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Nurem- 
berg in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our  countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so  nmdi, 
that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit,  the  woodland  for  pleasure  and  health ;  the  one  eon- 
monly  a  deep  clay,  therefore  noisome  in  winter,  and  subject  to  bad  highways :  the 
other  a  dry  sand.  Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  oar  towns  are  genereUy 
bigger  in  the  woodland  than  the  fieldone,  more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentle- 
men m<»e  delight  to  dwell  in  such  places.  Sutton  Goldfield  in  Warwiekshire 
(where  I  was  once  a  grammar  scholar),  may  be  a  suflicient  witness,  which  stands. 
as  Camden  notes,  loco  ingralo  et  sterUif  but  in  an  excellent  air,  and  fidl  of  all 
manner  of  pleasures.  "  Wadley  in  Berkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so 
fertile  a  soil  as  some  vales  afibrd,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholesooM.  ia  a 
delicious  air,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire  (which  tows 
^  1  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  situated  in  a  champaign,  at  the  edge  of  tiie 
wolds,  and  more  barren  than  the  villages  about  it,  yet  no  place  likely  yields  a  better 
air.  And  he  that  built  diat  fair  house,  ^Wollerton  in  Nottinghamshire,  is  mnoh  to 
be  c<Mnmended  (though  the  tract  be  sandy  and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choioe 
of  such  a  place.  Constantine,  Ub^  2.  cap.  de  JSgricuU,  pnuseth  mountains,  hilly* 
steep  places,  above  the  rest  by  the  seaside,  and  such  as  look  toward  the  "*  north  upon 
some  great  river,  as  Taimack  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  Trent,  environed  vrith  hilK 
open  only  to  the  north,  like  Mount  Edgecombe  in  Cornwall,  which  Mr.  "Cbrow  so 
much  admires  for  an  excellent  seat :  such  is  the  general  site  of  Bohemia :  sertmat 
Boreas^  the  north  wind  clarifies,  "^^  but  near  lakes  or  marshes,  in  holes,  ohaonie 
places,  or  to  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves,''  diose  winds  are  unwhole- 
some,  putrefying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases.  The  best  bnildinff  for  healthy 
according  to  him,  i»  in  '^^ high  plaoei,  and  in  an  excdlent  prospect,"  like  that  of 
Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (miich  ]4ace  I  must  honoris  trgb  mention)  is  latdy  and 
ftirly  "built  in  a  good  air,  good  proq)eet, good  soil,  both  for  profit  and  pleasvre, not 
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•o  naij  to  be  matched.  P.  Cretcentiiu,  in  Mb  Hb.l.de  Jigrie.  cap.  5.  is  Teiy 
copious  in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholesomely  sited,  in  a  good  coast, 
good  air,  wind,  &c.,  Varro  de  re  rust.  lib,  1.  cap.  12. "  forbids  lakes  and  ri7eTB,marahy 
and  manured  grounds,  they  cause  a  bad  air,  gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured :  ""^  if 
it  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it,  better  (as  he  adviseth)  sell  thy  house  and  land  than 
lose  thine  health."  He  that  respects  not  this  in  choosing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his 
house,  is  metUe  captus^  mad,  "Gato  saith,  ^^and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  itself,^ 
according  to  Columella :  he  commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a 
descent  Baptista,  Porta  VxIUb^  lib,  1.  cap.  22.  censures  Varro,  Gato,  Columella,  and 
those  ancient  rustics,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and  will  by  all  means 
have  the  front  of  a  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy  and 
hotter  climes,  I  know  not,  in  our  northern  countries  I  am  sure  it  is  best :  Stephanus, 
a  Frenchman,  prttdio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  subscribes  to  this,  approving  especially 
the  descent  of  a  hill  south  or  south-east,  with  trees  to  the  north,  so  that  it  be  well 
watered ;  a  condition  in  all  sites  which  must  not  be  omitted,  as  Herbastein  incul- 
cates, lib.  1.  Julius  Cassar  Claudinus,  a  physician,  consult.  24,  for  a  nobleman  in 
Poland,  melancholy  given,  adviseth  him  to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  "'east, 
and  *'  by  all  means  to  provide  the  air  be  clear  and  sweet ;  which  Montanus,  consil. 
229,  counselleth  the  earl  of  Monfort,  his  patient,  to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in 
a  good  air.  If  it  be  so  the  natural  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village, 
yet  by  artificial  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make  the 
streets  of  their  cities  veiy  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Italy,  Greece,  and  many 
cities  of  France,  in  Languedoc  especially,  and  Provence,  those  southern  parts :  Mon^> 
pelier,  the  habitation  and  univeraity  of  phyvicians,  is  so  built,  with  high  houses, 
narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  sun's  scalding  rays,  which  Tacitus  commends,  lib.^15. 
Afmat^  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health,  "^because  the  height  of  buildings,  and 
narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the  sunbeams."  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or 
arched  cloisters  towards  the  street,  as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Berne  in  Switzei^ 
land,  Westchester  with  us,  as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the  sun's  scorehing  heat 
They  buUd  on  high  hills,  in  hot  countries,  for  more  air ;  or  to  the  seaside,  as  Baiae, 
Naples,  &c.  In  our  northern  countries  we  are  opposite,  we  commend  straight, 
broad,  open,  fiiir  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.  We  build  in 
bottoms  for  warmth :  and  that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the  iBgean 
sea,  which  Vitruvius  so  much  disconunends,  magnificently  built  with  fiiir  houses, 
ted  impntdentir  posUam^  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along  to  the  south,  and 
when  the  south  wind  blf)w,  die  people  were  all  sick,  would  mue  an  excellent  site 
in  our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  plan  of  the 
dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  chamber  or  room, 
in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windows,  excluding  foreign  air  and  winds,  and 
walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  "Crato,  a  Grerman,  commends  east  and  south 
site  ^dttallowing  cold  air  and  northern  winds  in  this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty 
days),  free  firom  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs,  and  muck-hills.  If  the  air  be  such,  open 
no  windows,  come  not  abroad.  Montanus  will  have  his  patient  not  to  *^  stir  at  all, 
if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempestuous,  as  most  part  in  Mareh  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy^ 
lowering,  dark  days,  as  in  November,  which  we  conunonly  call  the  black  month ; 
or  stormy,  let  the  wind  stand  how  it  will,  consil.  27.  and  30.  he  must  not  *<^  open 
a  casement  in  bad  weather,"  or  in  a  boisterous  season,  const/.  299,  he  especially  for- 
bids  us  to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  sites  for  chamber  windows,  in 
my  judgment,  are  north,  east,  south,  and  which  is  the  worst,  west  Levinus  Lem* 
nius,  fi^.  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  attributes  so  much  to  air,  and  rectifying  of 
wmd  and  windows,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a  man  sick  or  well ;  to 
alter  body  and  mind.    ""^A  clear  air  cheers  up  the  spirits,  exhilamtes  the  mmd;  a 
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thick,  black,  misty,  tempestoons,  contncts,  oTettlirows.^    Great  heed  is 
be  taken  at  what  times  we  walk,  how  we  place  our  windows,  lights, 
how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient  air.    The  Egyptians,  to  avoid 
heat,  make  their  windows  on  the  top  of  the  house  like  chimneys,  with  twc 
diaw  a  thorough  air.    In  Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windc 
glass,  still  shutting  those  which  are  next  to  the  sun :  so  likewise  in  Tuike] 
(Venice  excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use 
to  like  purpose ;  and  lie,  sub  dto,  in  the  top  of  their  flatHx>ofed  houses, 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven.    In  some  parts  of  "  Italy  they  have  wini 
a  cooling  air  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same  through  all  the 
of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them;  as  at  Costoza,  the  house  of  Caesareo! 
gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  elsewhere.    Many  excellent  means  are  inveal 
rect  nature  by  art    If  none  of  these  courses  help,  the  best  way  is  to 
air,  which  howsoever  is  profitable  and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moi 
be  seasoned  with  sweet  perfumes,  "  pleasant  and  lightsome  as  it  may  be; 
roses,  violets,  and  sweet-smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posi( 
hand.    Laurentius  commends  water-lilies,  a  vessel  of  warm  water  to  ev: 
room,  which  will  make  a  more  delightful  perfume,  if  there  be  added  oi 
piUs  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bays,  rosewater,  rose-vinegar,  benzoin, 
styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  nnke  a  pleasant  and  acceptable  perfume 
sflurdus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoke  of  juniper  to  melancholy  persons,  \rl 
great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten  our  chambers.     '^Guianerius 
the  air  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine, 
leaves,  &c.,  *  to  besprinkle  the  ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  ro6e-vio< 
Avicenna  much  ap|Nroves.    Of  colours  it  is  good  to  behold  green,  red,  yel 
white,  and  by  all  means  to  have  light  enough,  with  windows  in  the  day,  wi 
in  the  night,  neat  chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ;  k 
melancholy  persons  love  to  be  dark  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  iD( 
the  humour. 

Although  our  ordinaiy  air  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss, 
said,  still  to  alter  it ;  no  better  physic  for  a  melancholy  man  than  change  of 
variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fiishions.  '  Leo  Afer  speaks  of 
his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physic :  amongst  the  negroes,  ' 
such  an  excellent  air,  that  if  any  of  them  be  sick  elsewhere,  and  brought  thitai 
is  instantly  recovered,  of  which  he  was  often  an  eye-witness.''  *  Lipsius,  2'^ 
and  some  others,  add  as  much  of  ordinary  travel.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius^i 
epistle  to  PhiL  Lanoius,  a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voynge,* 
be  such  a  stock  or  stone,  whom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countries,  citie««  u 
rivers,  will  not  afifecf  'Seneca  the  philosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  tbe 
of  Scipip  Africanus'  house,  near  Lintemum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cis 
baths,  tombs,  &c.  And  how  was  'TuUy  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens,  to  b 
those  ancient  and  iair  buildiuffs,  with  a  remembrance  of  their  worthy  inhsfa 
Paulus  iEmilius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  ailer  he  had  conquelred  Persen 
last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  nuide  an  end  of  liis  tedious  wars,  though  In 
been  long  absent  fW»n  Rome,  and  much  there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  ai 
(as  ^  livy  describes  it)  made  a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  accomf 
with  his  son  Scipio,  and  Atheneus  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  c 
of  his  army  with  Snlpicius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  then 
Megaris,  Avlvsj  Athens,  Argos,  Lacedasmon,  Megalopolis,  Slc.  He  took  great  co 
exceeding  delight  in  that  his  voyage,  as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the 
though  has  travel  be  ad  jaeUUionem  magit  quam  ad  utum  reipub.  (as  'one 
observes)  to  crack,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  ftishions,  spend  time,  rather  than  i 
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J.  ^  ...v^^lic  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants  that  travel  out  their  best  days,  together 
•'^^''^'^^  means,  manners,  honesty,  religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  pere- 
^'*r^^'*  charms  our  senses  with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety, '  that  some 

"l^^^-ii  unhappy  that  never  travelled,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his  cradle  to  his 
f  •  •  ^V^'^holds  the  same  still ;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same.  Insomuch  that  '^'Rhasis, 
'  ^*t'!?*^ '  ^'  ^oct  2.  doth  not  only  commend,  but  enjoin  travel,  and  such  variety  of 
^^.€5  aejB^  ^  melancholy  man,  "  and  to  lie  in  diverse  inns,  to  be  drawn  into  several 
•^.-Tom  v>^ .»  Montaltus,  cap,  36.  and  many  neoterics  are  of  the  same  mind :  Celsus 
^'\^^  him  therefore  that  will  continue  his  health,  to  have  varium  vita  genus^ 
rae  ibnot  -r  of  callings,  occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  "*'  sometimes  to  live  in  the  city, 
-ojse  or  Ch|Bg  in  ^hg  country;  now  to  study  or  work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk 
:  neaasif.^  swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise  himself  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease 
oesi  wajs  |oly,  as  Comesius  contends,  lib,  2.  c,  7.  de  Sale,  The  citizens  of  "Barcino, 
msuek  a  ^otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad,  are  much  de- 
)3}e  as  ii  uwith  that  pleasant  prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea,  which  like  that  of  old 
r  ^dorN 'besides  iBgina  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant  islands,  had  all  the  variety  of 
■m  vim-^  objects :  so  are  those  Neapolitans  and  inhabitants  of  Genoa,  to  see  the 
re  be  ad.r.  ^K)at8,  and  passengers  go  by,  out  of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being 
lae^^.k't  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  like  Pera  by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost 
cce^^  ffree  prospect  to  the  sea,  as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames:  or  to  have  a 
holy  pe5:^)6pect  all  over  the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granada  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africa,  the 

^  tec^^inning  betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each  house  almost,  as 
?d  in  it,  13^1  oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country  is  ftiU  of  such  "delight- 
frater,n)^^spects,  as  well  within  land,  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and  '^Rama  in  Palestina, 
i(jgiffi]..'?'j>  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Magetus,  or  Acrocorinthus,  that  old  decayed  castle  in 
s  in  theiirh,  from  which  Peloponessus,  Greece,  the  Ionian  and  ^igean  seas  were  semel  et 
coiiip33i^at  one  view  to  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square  top  of  tlie  great  pyramid,  three 
^isip-td  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  Sultan's  palace  in  Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being 
hath  a  marvellous  fair  prospect  as  well  over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  ^ve  Italian 
ti3iu)C£^long,  and  two  broad,  by  the  river  side:  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem,  the 
thaii r.x Land  is  of  all  sides  to  be  seen:  such  high  places  are  infinite:  with  us  those 
\fers72i*  best  note  are  Glastonbury  tower,  Box  Hill  in  Surrey,  Bever  castle,  Rodway 
theDT'te,  ^Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where  I  lately  received  a  real  kindness,  by  the 
iQ(i  brshcence  of  the  right  honourable  my  noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances, 
;/*  ^l^kss  dowager  of  Exeter:  and  two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may  not  omit  for 
I.  sain  llty's  sake,  Oldbury  in  the  confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  I  have  often  looked 
Qjier'A  me  with  great  delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ^  I  was  bom :  and  Hanbury  in 
uDtnes^idshire,  contiguous  to  which  is  Falde,  a  pleasant  village,*  and  an  ancient  patri- 
talcz^^  belonging  to  our  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother,  WUliam 
1  kv-."^)  Esquire.  "Barclay  Uie  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich  tower  for  one 
Qii^:he  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London  on  the  one  side,  the  Thames,  ships, 
^ors  pleasant  meadows  on  the  other.    There  be  those  that  say  as  much  and  more  of 


.•eiv  nark's  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  at  too  great  a  distance :  some  are  espe- 
l^  X  .ty  affected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see  passengers  go  by  in  some  great 
^jr^lt^^ny^  or  boats  in  a  river,  in  suhjecttun  forum  detpicere^  to  oversee  a  fiiir,  a  mar- 
.^i..^lace,  or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some  thoroughfare  street,  to  behold  a 
itinuai  concourse,  a  promiscuous  rout,  coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spec- 


tors  at  a  theatre,  a  mask,  or  some  such  like  show.    But  I  rove :  the  sum  is  this, 
'^rk  variety  of  actions,  objects,  air,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and 
^:l  others,  good  for  man,  good  for  beast.    '*Constantine  the  emperor,  lib.  18.  cap.  13. 
ftLeonHo^  ^  holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manner  of  sick  cattle." 
jnins  i  fonte  .Sgubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  manv  of  his  consul- 
(as  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  phjrsic  had,)  in  melancholy 

'  fillet  MoriMD  c  3.  part.  1.  m  MnUtio  de  loco  rMigsed  ibr  tone  special  reiioiie.         >•  At  Li  ndley  i  o 

''PlociiiD,  Itinera,  etvoiagJ«lon|aetiodeteniilD«t«,et  Leleestenbire,  tbe  potMaaion  and  dwelling-place  of 

■Mtate  in  divenis  diversoriis.         »  Modd  niii  caM,  Ralph  Barton,  Eiqnire,  mj  late  deceaaed  father,     o  In 

"^■Mft  in  nriie.  eepias  in  ano  Tenari,  Jkr.,  i*In  leon  animonim.  » iElgrotantea  ovea  in  atiom 

wtaloBia  In  Spain.  uLaadaturque  domoa  longoe  locam  trantportandn  aant,  at  allum  aerem  et  aqaam 

(|hc  pronftdt  agraa.  ^  Many  towns  there  are  of  particlpantea,  ooaleaeant  et  corrobentar. 

'  tkat  name,  aaith  Adrieomina,  all  high-altad.     »  Lately 
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most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  remedies  whatsoever,  as  app 
consult.  69.  consult  229.  &c.  ^^  Many  other  things  helped,  but  change  of  air 
that  which  wrought  the  cure,  and  did  most  good.'' 


MEMB.  IV. 

Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Mind. 

To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immodemte  and 
unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other,  mast  be 
opposed  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and  that  both  of  body 
and  mind,  as  a  most  material  circumstance,  much  conducing  to  this  cure,  and  to  the 
general  preservation  of  our  health.  The  heavens  themselves  run  continually  round, 
Uie  sun  riseth  and  sets,  the  moon  increaseth  and  decreaseth,  stars  and  planets  keep 
their  constant  motions,  the  air  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds,  the  waters  ebb  and  flow 
to  their  conservation  no  doubt,  to  teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action.  For 
which  cause  Hieron  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  always  occupied  about 
some  business  or  other,  ^  ^^  that  the  devil  do  not  find  him  idle."  '*  Seneca  would 
have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no  purpose.  "Xenophon  wisheth  one 
rather  to  play  at  tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of  himself  (though  he  might  be  hr 
better  employed)  than  do  nothing.  The  "  Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourishing 
commonwealths  since,  have  enjoined  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be 
of  some  vocation  and  calling,  and  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those 
grievous  mischieis  that  come  by  idleness :  ^^  for  as  fodder,  whip,  and  burthen  belong 
to  the  ass :  so  meat,  correction,  and  work  unto  the  servant,"  Ecclus.  xxxiiL  23.  The 
Turks  enjoin  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade  or  other,  the 
Grand  Seignior  himself  is  not  excused.  ^  ^  In  our  memory  (saith  Sabellicus)  Blaho- 
met  the  Turk,  he  that  conquered  Greece,  at  that  very  time  when  he  heard  ambassa* 
dors  of  other  princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut  wooden  spoons,  or  £rame  something 
upon  a  table."  ^  This  present  sultan  makes  notches  for  bows.  The  Jews  are  most 
severe  in  this  examination  of  time.  All  well-governed  places,  towns,  fiunilies,  and 
every  discreet  person  will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  But  amongst  us  the  badge  of 
sentry  is  idleness :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour,  for  that's  derogatory  to  their 
birth,  to  be  a  mere  spectator,  a  drone, /nc^e«  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  necessary 
employment  to  busy  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some  few  govern- 
ors exempted),  ^  but  to  rise  to  eat,"  ficc,  to  spend  his  days  in  hawking,  hunting,  hc^ 
and  such  like  disports  and  recreations  ("which  our  casuists  tax),  are  the  sole  exer- 
cise almost,  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in  which  they  are  too  inmio* 
derate.  And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city  and  country  so  many  grievances 
of  body  and  mind,  and  this  feral  disease  of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now 
domineers  almost  all  over  Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know  not  bow  to 
spend  their  time  (disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their  business),  what  to  do,  or 
otherwise  how  to  bestow  themselves :  like  our  modem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather 
lose  a  pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combat,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest  labour. 
Every  man  almost  hath  something  or  other  to  employ  himself  about,  some  vocatioB, 
some  trade,  but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants,  ad  otia  du$Uaxat  se  natos  ex- 
istignanty  i$nd  ad  sui  ipsius  plerwnque  et  aUorum  pendciem,  "bs  one  freely  taxeth 
such  kind  of  men,  they  are  all  for  pastimes,  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  invention 
tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive  away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom  some  of  them  to  no 
other  ends.  Therefore  to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconvemeaces,  oui 
physicians,  and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriooaly  exhort;  and 


MAUa  Btilift,  Md  ex  muutioiie  acrit  doUmIoiiiiii  ca- 
imliu.  *  If  •  tc  daoion  otionm  in  veniat.  n  Pms- 
tot  aliud  ifere  quam  Bihil.  *  Lib.  3.  de  dietia  SocraUa, 
Uol  t«Meni«t  riwi  excitando  vacant,  aliqa&l  fkeiant, 
•t  at  Ueent  bia  neliora  afere.  *  Aauaia  conpaUed 
•vary  nan  onea  ayear  to  tail  bow  lialivad.  ^ifoatn 
■anoria  Malioaiataa  OUionanDaa  qai  Qtmcim  impa- 


riam  aubvartit,  cam  oratomat  poatolau  aiidiiiil  aswr- 
naniB  lenUom,  eoehlaarta  tigDaa  aaaidai  cslatal,  aat 
aliquid  10  Ulwla  afflngabat.  »  Saadi,  M.  S7.  af  bit 
Toyage  to  Janiaalaa.  *  Parkina,  Caaaa  of  Oaa- 

aeaanoa.  1. 3.  c  4.  q.  X       'LiiaclBiiiaQniBAlow  *'TlMy 
aaam  to  think  tbay  wara  bora  to  idtaBaaa,— aay 
for  tiM  deatructioa  of  tbaaiaalvaa  and  <   ' 
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for  this  disease  in  particular,  ^^  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  continual  business,'*  as 
Rhasis  holds,  ^  to  have  some  employment  or  other,  which  may  set  their  mind  a  work,  and 
distract  their  cogitations.  Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour  and  industry, 
nor  learning  without  study,  neither  can  our  health  be  preserved  without  bodily  exer- 
cise. If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allows  that  exercise  which  is  gentle,  "^^^and 
still  after  those  ordinary  frications''  which  must  be  used  every  morning.  Montaltos, 
cap.  26.  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the  same  words,  highly  commending  exer- 
cise if  it  be  moderate ;  ^  a  wonderful  help  so  used,"  Crato  caUs  it,  ^  and  a  great 
means  to  preserve  our  health,  as  adding  strength  to  the  whole  body,  increasing  natU'* 
ral  heat,  by  means  of  which  the  nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  the  stomach,  liver, 
and  veins,  few  or  no  crudities  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.''  Be- 
sides, it  expels  excrements  by  sweat  and  other  insensible  vapours ;  insomuch,  that 
"Galen  prefers  exercise  before  all  physic,  rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in 
what  kind  soever ;  'tis  nature's  physician.  '*  Fulgentius,  out  of  Gordonius  de  eanr 
eerv.  vii.  horn,  lib.  1.  cap.  7.  terms  exercise,  ^^a  spur  of  a  dull,  sleepy  nature,  the 
comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of  all 
mischiefs  and  vices."  The  fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  a  little 
before  supper, "  or  at  any  time  when  t6e  body  is  empty.  Montanus,  consih  31.  pre- 
scribes it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  ''Calenus  adds,  ^ailer  he  hath 
done  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his  hands  and  face,  combed  his 
head  and  gargarised."  What  kind  of  exercise  he  should  use,  Gkden  tells  us,  lib,  2. 
etZ.de  Bomt.  tuend,  and  in  what  measure,  '*^  till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,"  and 
roused  up ;  ad  ruborem^  some  say,  turn  ad  sudorem^  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too 
much ;  others  enjoin  those  wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so  long  in  his  garden,  to 
hold  the  plough,  and  the  like.  Some  prescribe  frequent  and  violent  labour  and  ex- 
ercises, as  sawing  every  day  so  long  together  (epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them), 
but  that  is  in  some  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men ;  "^  the  most  forbid,  and  by  no  means 
will  have  it  co  farther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  "  perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included,  some 
properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easy,  some  hard,  some 
with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  natural,  some  are  artificial. 
Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Galen  commends  ludum  parva  pilcty  to  play  at  ball,  be  it 
with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tennis-courts  or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the 
body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that  they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  re- 
quest of  old  amongst  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Hero- 
dotus, and  Plinius.  Some  write,  that  Agandla,  a  fair  maid  of  Corcyra,  was  the  in- 
ventor of  it,  for  she  presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made  to  Nausica,  the 
daughter  of  King  Alcinous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it 

The  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad  are  hawking,  hunting,  hilares  venandi 
hbaresy  "  one  calls  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  mind,  "another,  the  ""best 
exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  **  freed  from  all  feral  diseases." 
Hegesippus,  lib.  1.  cap.  37.  relates  of  Herod,  that  he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melan- 
choly by  tluit  means.  Plato,  7.  de  leg.  highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three 
parts,  "  by  land,  water,  air."  Xenophon,  in  Cyropad.  graces  it  with  a  great  name, 
Deorum  mumu^  the  gifl  of  the  gods,  a  princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used, 
saith  Langius,  cpist.  59.  Kb.  2.  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it 
being  the  sole  almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere 
all  over  the  world.  Bohemus,  de  mot.  gent.  lib.  3.  cap.  12.  styles  it  therefore,  stur 
Hum  nobilvum^  communiter  vcnaniikr^  quod  sibi  solis  licere  contenduntj  'tis  all  their 
study,  their  exercise,  orduiary  business,  all  their  talk:  and  indeed  some  dote  tob 


■  Noil  est  curft  meliorquam  injan^re  iii  necMtaria, 
et  opportttoa ;  operum  adminiitraiio  illia  magnum  aani« 
tatit  incrementum,  ct  qua  repleant  tnimos  eoruro  et 
iwatiaDt  lit  diveraaa  oof  itationea.  Cont.  1.  tract  9. 
*  Asia  exercitiom,  leres  toto  eorpore  firictionea  ttmvt- 
ntaat.  Ad  bunc  morbum  exercitationes,  quum  rectd  et 
■ao  teiBpore  Aunt,  mirtiloi  eondocunt,  et  taniiatem 
toeator,  Jtc.  *  Lib.  1.  de  aan.  tuend.  ^  Ezercitium 
Datune  doranientia  atinulatio,  membrorum  solatium, 
laorboniaB  medela,  fu|raviliorum,mediciDa  languorum, 
dertnietio  omnium  malonim,  Crato.  ^  Aiimentis 

la  ventriculo  probd  ooncoctia.       n  Jejune  ventre  vesica 
tt  ilvo  %h  ascrementia  purgato,  ft-icatia  membria,  lotia 


manibua  et  oeulia,  fce.  lib.  de  atra  bile.  **  daoaaqna 
corpus  universum  inturoescat,  et  floridum  appareat,  au- 
doreque,  fcc.  *Omnino  nidorem  vitent.  cap.  7.  fib. 
1.  valeacua  de  Tar.  m  Exercitium  ai  ezcedat,  vmlde 
perieulosuro.  Salust.  Salvianus  de  remed.  lib.  S.  cap. 
1.  "Camden  in  Stafibrdshire.  *•  pridevafliua, 

lib.  1.  cap.  3.  optima  omnium  exercitationum  multi  %h 
hac  aolummodo  morbia  Hberaii.  *  Josephus  Qaer- 

cetanus  dialect,  polit.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.  Inter  omnia  ex- 
ercitia  pnratantie  laudcm  meretur.  ^Cti^ron  la 

monte  Pelio,  pnsceptor  heroum  eos  a  morbis  animi  ve> 
nationibus  et  puris  cibis  tuebatur.  M.  TjrinB, 
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much  afler  it,  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  naught  else.  Paulas  Jonv, 
descr.  Brit,  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  ^'  ^  English  nobility  for  it,  for  living  in  dx 
country  so  much,  and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  as  if  they  had  no  other  means  bu 
hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with." 

Hawking  comes  near  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  air,  as  the  other  on  the  eaith,  i 
sport  as  much  afiected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  ^  It  was  never  heard  of 
amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  twelve  hundred  years  since,  and  first  mentioned 
by  Firmicus,  lib,  5.  cap,  8.  The  Greek  emperors  began  it,  and  now  nothing  so  fie- 
quent :  he  is  nobody  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a  hawk  on  his  fist.  A  great  axt 
and  many  ^  books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  hear  ^  what  is  related  of  tlie 
Turks'  officers  in  this  behalf,  how  many  thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  hov 
many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how  much  revenues  consdmed  on  that  only  disport,  how 
much  time  is  spent  at  Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  ^  PersiaB 
kings  hawk  after  butterflies  with  sparrows  made  to  that  use,  and  stares :  lesser  hawii 
for  lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their  sport 
to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperors  reclaim  eagles  to  fly  at  hinds,  foxes,  &cu 
and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  ^Qaeen  Elizabeth :  some  reclaim  ravens, 
castrils,  pies,  Sec,  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of  men,  be 
it  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  gins,  strings,  baits,  pitfidls,  pipes,  calls,  stalking- 
horses,  setting-dogs,  decoy-ducks,  &c.,  or  otherwise.  Some  much  delight  to  take 
larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chafl-nets,  plovers,  partridge,  herons,  snipe,  &c. 
Henry  the  Third,  king  of  Castile  (as  Mariana  the  Jesuit  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap, 
7.)  was  much  aflected  ^^  with  catching  of  quails,"  and  many  gentlemen  take  a  sin- 
gular pleasure  at  morning  and  evening  to  go  abroad  with  their  quail^^ipes,  and  will 
take  any  pains  to  satisfy  their  delight  in  that  kind.  The  ^  Italians  have  gardeoi  fitted 
to  such  use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very 
much  afllected  with  the  sport  Tycho  Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  Castle  of  Uranibuige,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds,  as  an  ornament  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he  himsdf 
was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kind  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  angling,  or 
otherwise,  and  yields  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men  as  dogs  or  hawks; 
^  ^  When  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,"  saith  Nic.  Henselius  Silesiographis, 
cap,  3.  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen  took  in  fishing,  and  in 
making  of  poob.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian,  in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how 
travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he  found  a  nobleman,  '^^  booted  np  to  die 
groins,"  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets,  and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fishennu 
of  them  all :  and  when  some  belike  objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  hiis  office^  be 
excused  himself,  '*  ^  that  if  other  men  miffht  hunt  hares,  why  should  not  he  hont 
carps  ?"  Many  gentlemen  in  like  sort  with  us  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes  upon 
such  occasions,  and  voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfy  their  pleasure,  which  a 
poor  man  for  a  good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his 
book  de  soler,  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing, "  ^^  as  a  filthy,  base,  illiberal  employ- 
ment, having  neither  wit  nor  perepicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour."  But  he  that 
shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices  which  <m 
ang^era  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  fake  flies,  several  sleights,  Sec.  will  say,  that  it 
deserves  like  conunendation,  requires  as  much  study  and  perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and 
is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them.  Because  hawking  and  hunting  are  itxy 
laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangen  accompany  them ;  but  this  is  still  and 
quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no  fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the 


«  NobiliUi  omnis  fere  urbet  fkitidit,  caitellia,  et  libe* 
riore  ccbIo  gaudet,  generiique  dignitatem  una  mazimd 
v«natione,  et  falconum  aucapiit  tuetur.  «s  Joe. 

Scaliger.  eommen.  in  Cir.  in  roL  344.  Salmuth.  S3,  de 
Novrepert.  oom.  in  Pancir.  «*  Demetrius  Conatan- 

Unopi  de  re  accipitraria,  liber  a  P.  OiJIir  latind  reddi- 
tus.  iEliui.  epiit.  Aquila  Symachi  et  Theodotionis  ad 
PtokMueam,  &c.  «« Loniceros,  Gefflvua,  Jovina. 

«B.  Antony   Bberlie's  relations.  «Baclait. 

A  Ootvnicttm  ancuiMo.  •  Finea  UoriaoD,  part  3. 


e.  8.  *  Non  m^}orera  volaptatem  animo  captaau 

quAm  qui  feras  insecuntur,  aut  miaais  canibnt^csa- 

r»rebendant,  quam  retia  tralientes,  aquanoaas  ftcukt 
a  ripas  adducunti  m  More  piscaiorum  cranto 

ocreatus.  m  ai  principibas  venatio  leporis  aoa  at 

inbonesta,  neacio  qaomodo  piscatio  q^prinorom  nden 
debeat  pudenda.  uomnino  turpia  piaeafio.  aafla 

atudio  aigna,  illiberalla  credita  est,  quod  anllaai  batac 
ingeniom,  nullam  persptcadam. 


Mem.  4.] 


Exercise  rectified. 
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brookside,  pleasant  shade  by  the  sweet  silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  air,  and  sweet 
smells  of  fine  fresh  meadow  flowers,  he  hears  the  melodious  liarmony  of  birds,  he 
sees  the  swans,  herons,  ducks,  water-horns,  coots,  &c.,  and  many  other  fowl,  with 
their  brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  horns, 
and  all  the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing,  bowling, 
shooting,  which  Ascam  recommends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  in  former  limes  be^ 
enjoined  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  "  honour  to  our  land,  as  well 
may  witness  our  victories  in  France.  Keelpins,  tronks,  quoits,  pitching  bars,  hurl- 
ing, wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring,  sMomming,  wasters,  foils,  football, 
baloon,  quintan,  &c.,  and  many  such,  which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the 
countryfolks.  Riding  of  great  horses,  running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tournaments,  horse- 
races, wild-goose  chases,  which  are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  them- 
selves, though  many  gentlemen  by  that  means  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  ^  Areteus,  deambulatio 
per  amcsna  loca^  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  and  then  with  some 
good  companions,  to  visit  friends,  see  cities,  castles,  towns, 

»**  Viwre  a«pd  Bmuei  nitidoi,  per  amanaque  Tempe,  I   "To  aee  the  pleaaaot  fielda.  the  cryatal  fountains, 
Et  placidaa  aummia  fectari  in  montibua  aucaa.**      |      And  take  toe  gentle  air  amongit  the  mouBtaiDB.** 

^To  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificial  wil- 
dernesses, green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains,  and  such  like 
pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pools,  fisl^nds,  between  wood 
and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  "u^t  varuz  avium  cantationes^Jlonun 
coloresj  pratorumfrtUiceSy  &c.  to  disport  in  some  pleasant  plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep 
hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be  a  delectable  recreation.  Hortus 
principis  et  domus  ad  dehctalionem  facta^  cum  sylvd^  monle  et  piscina^  vulgo  la 
montagna:  the  prince's  garden  at  Ferrara  "Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the 
groves,  mountains,  ponds,  for  a  delectable  prospect,  he  was  much  aflected  with  it :  a 
Persian  paradise,  or  pleasant  park,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  St. 
Bernard,  in  the  description  of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures 
of  it.  ^^ A  sick  ^  man  ^saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank,  and  when  the  dog-star 
parcheth  the  plains,  ana  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shady  bower,"  Fronde  sub  arJxh- 
Tea  ferverUia  temperai  astra^  ^  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  herbs, 
trees,  to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smells,  and  fills  his  ears 
with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  birds :  good  God  ^saith  he),  what  a  com- 
pany of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man !"  He  that  shoula  be  admitted  on  a  sud- 
den to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escurial  in  Spain,  or  to  that  which  the 
Moors  built  at  Granada,  Fbntainbleau  in  France,  the  Turk's  gardens  in  his  seraglio, 
wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are  kept  for  pleasure ;  wolves,  bears,  lynxes, 
tigers,  lions,  elephants,  &c.,  or  upon  the  banks  of  that  Thracian  Bosphorus :  the 
pope's  Belvedere  in  Rome,^  as  pleasing  as  those  horti  pensiles  in  Babylon,  or  that 
Indian  king's  delightsome  garden  in  *^ Julian ;  or  ^  those  &mous  gardens  of  the  Lord 
Gantelow  in  France,  could  not  choose,  though  he  were  never  so  ill  paid,  but  be  much 
recreated  for  the  time ;  or  many  of  our  noblemen's  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a 
boat  in  a  pleasant  evening,  and  ^i^  music  "  to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch 
so  much  applauds,  Elian  admires,  upon  the  river  Pineus  :  in  those  Thessalian  fields, 
beset  with  green  bays,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing  that  passengers,  enchanted  as  it 
were  with  their  heavenly  music,  omnium  Idborum  et  curarum  ohliviscantur^  forget 
forthwith  all  labours,  caie,  and  grief:  or  in  a  gondola  through  the  Grand  Canal  in 
Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs  refresh  and  give  content  to  a 
melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  rooms  of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous 
edifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings,  so  much  renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in 


^  Prscipaa  hinc  Anflis  gloria,  crebne  victoriae  panic. 
Jovjug.  HCap.  7.  ••Pracastoriua.         ••Am- 

bulations aubdiales,  quae  hortenaes  aura  miniatrant, 
sub  fornice  viridi,  pampinta  virentibus  concameratB. 
•^Tbeopbylact.  Mltinerat.  Ital.  ^Sedet 

cgrotna  oeapite  viridi,  et  cum  inclementia  Canicolaria 
tcnaa  ezeoqnit,  et  aiocat  flumina,  ipae  aecama  aedet 
iub  arborea  fronde,  et  ad  doloria  aui  aolatium.  naribua 
■ttia  gramineas  redolet  apeeiea,  paacit  ocaloa  berbanim 


amtena  Tiriditas,  aurea  luavi  modulamine  demulcet 
pictarom  concentus  avium.  Sac  Deut  bone,  quanta 
pauperibua  procuroa  aolatia  I  «  Oiod.  Biculua,  lib.  3. 
n  Lib.  13.  de  animal,  cap.  13.  *>  Pet.  Oilliua.  PauL 

Hentzeua  Itenerar.  Ita)i«.  1617.  lod.  Bincerua  Itene* 
rar.  Gallia  1617.    Simp.  lib.  1.  queat.  4.  » Jacun. 

disaima  deambulatio  Juzta  mare,  et  nSTSgatio  prope 
terram.    In  utraque  fluminia  ripa. 


M 


(htreo] 


[Part.  3.  Seel 


^hkh  all  was  almost  beaten  gold,  **chaiT89  stools,  thrones,  tabernacles,  and  piDn 
of  gold,  plane  trees,  and  Tines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precions  stones,  all  the  other  on^ 
ttients  of  pure  gold, 

•  **  Folget  gemmft  florit,  et  Jatpida  fliiTt  npeOn, 
Strata  micant  Tyrio" 

With  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  &re,'  &c^  besides  die 
gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  "  virgins,  puella  scUuloi  mbmtranUSy  the  rarest 
beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  tho^e  set  out  with  costly  and  curious  attires,  ai 
sluparem  usque  speciantmm^  with  exquisite  music,  as  in  ^Trimaltion's  house,  in  eveiy 
chamber  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and  night,  incamparahUis  luxusy  all  delighti 
and  pleasures  in  each  kind  which  to  please  the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or 
had,  eonviva  coronatif  delitiis  ebriLf  &c.  Telemachus,  in  Homer,  is  brought  in  ss 
one  ravished  almost  at  the  sight  of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  fuinitiire  of 
Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 


*JSrl8  fUlgoreiD  et  ivfooaDtia  taeta  eornaeo 
Auro,  aique  cleetxo  nitido,  aectoque  clepbanto, 
Aiientoqne  aonal.    Talis  Joiria  ardna  aedea, 
Aalaque  eoBlioolnm  atellana  apleiideactt  Olympo.* 


'Such  glittertng  of  gold  and  brifbteat  braaa  to 
Claar  amber,  ailrer  pure,  and  irory  ao  fine : 
Jupiier*B  lofty  palaee,  wbere  the  goda  do  4«nril, 
Waa  even  aocb  a  one,  and  did  it  not  ezoeL" 


It  will  laxare  ofdmoSj  refresh  the  soul  of  man  to  see  lair^built  cities,  streets,  theatres, 
temples,  obelisks,  ficc.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fiiirly  built  of  white  mar- 
ble, with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ;  teetumque  tempH  fuho  coruMean 
auroj  nindo  suofulgore  obcacabat  oculos  Uinerantium^  was  so  glorious,  and  so  giist- 
ened  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not  well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inn^ 
parts  were  all  so  curiously  set  out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c.,  as  he  said  of  Cleo- 
patra's palace  in  Egypt, ^Crassumque  trabes  absconderat  otirum,  that  the  be- 
holders were  amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  se^  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as 
at  coronations,  weddings,  and  sucn  like  solemnities,  to  see  an  ambassador  or  a  prinoe 
met,  received,  entertained  with  masks,  shows,  fireworks,  Sec.  To  see  two  kings  tgfat 
in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alexander ;  Canute  and  Edmund  Ironside ;  Scander- 
beg  and  Ferat  Bassa  the  Turk;  when  not  honour  alone  but  life  itself  is  at  stake, 
as  the  ^poet  of  Hector, 

**  nee  anim  pro  tergore  Tanrl, 
Pro  bove  nee  ontaaieii  erat,  qua  pmnia  eoma 
aoieat,  aed  pro  magnt  vitiqae  aaiad^iM— • 


Bietoris.- 

To  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Cressy,  or  Agmcomrt,  or  Poictiers,  fuA  neMcU 
(saith  Froissart)  an  vetu^as  ulkm  proferre  posgii  elariorem.  To  see  one  of  Gaesar'i 
triumphs  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like.  To  be  present  at  an  interview,  ^'  as  diat 
fiimous  of  Hemy  the  Eighth  and  Francis  the  First,  so  much  renowned  all  orer  £a- 
rope  -,  uhi  tanto  apparaiu  (saith  Hubertus  Vellius)  tamque  triumphali  pompA  amibd 
reges  cam  eorum  conjugibus  eoiere^  ut  nulla  tmquam  atas  torn  ctUbriafuta  vidtriL 
out  audierit^  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  infinitely  pleasant  are  such  shows,  to  tfie 
sight  of  which  o^^times  they  will  come  hundreds  of  miles,  give  any  money  for  a 
place,  and  remember  many  years  afler  with  singular  delight  Bodine,  when  he  was 
ambassador  in  England,  said  he  saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliameat 
house,  summd  cum  jucundUate  vidmus,  he  was  much  af^ted  with  the  sight  of  it 
Pomponius  Columns,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  thbrteen  Frenchmen,  and  so  many 
Italians,  once  fight  for  a  whole  army :  QMod  jueundisdmum  spectaeulum  in  vitA  dial 
8ud^  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been 
afiected  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  combat  of  ^  Breaute  the  FrenduiiaB, 
and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis  in  Brabant,  amio 
1600.  They  were  twenty-two  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the  other,  whkfa 
like  livy's  Horatii,  Torquati  and  Corvini  fought  for  their  own  glory  and  coontiy^ 
honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city  and  army.  ^  When  Julins  Cesar 
warred  about  the  banks  of  Rhone,  there  came  a  barbarian  prince  to  see  him  and  the 
Roman  army,  and  when  he  had  beheld  Caesar  a  good  while,  **  ^  I  see  the  gods  nov 


M  Auraf  panea,  aurea  obaonia,  via  Margaritanim  aee* 
toaabacta.  Ac  »Lacan.    **  The  Ainiitiire  glittera 

witb  brilUaot  gena.  with  yellow  Jaaper.  and  tbe  couehea 
daaxta  with  their  porple  dye.**  M300  peilicea,  peciiia- 
lonaetpiDoemcinnumeri,  pneri  ktti  porpara  induti, 
Jbc  ex  oaaniam  pulcbritudina  deleeti.  ff  Ubi  ooinia 
eaottt  atrepum.       ■Odyta.  ■Lacan.  1. 8.    '*The 

tinbeia  were  eonoealed  by  aolid  gold.**         «  Ulad.  10. 


•*  For  neither  waa  tbe  eonteat  for  the  hide  oTo  ball,  aar 
for  a  beeve,  whieh  are  thenaaai  priaea  in  the  race,  let 
for  the  life  and  aoul  of  the  great  Hector.**  n  Hatwea 
Ardea  and  Oninee,  UI9.  n  Swcrciua  in  deliiiia,  kL 

487.  Teteri  Horationim  ezemplo,  virtute  et  aoeocan  ai* 
mirabili,  eealB  hoatibaa  17.  in  oonapeetn  natria.  tei 
**  Patercalua,  vol.  poac.  m  dooa  antea  asttvi,  ia^ait, 
hodle  vidi  deoa. 


4.]  Eaiereise  rectyM.  SI8 

(audi  he)  which  before  I  heard  of,^  neeftBKciorem  ftllam  vit^  meet  mU  optaei,  out 
senal  diem:  it  was  the  happiest  day  that  ever  he  had  in  hje  life.  Such  a  sight  alone 
were  able  of  itself  to  drive  away  melancholy ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs 
expel  it  for  a  time.  Radzivilns  was  much  taken  with  the  pasha's  palace  in  Oairo, 
and  amongfst  many  other  objects  which  that  place  aflbrded,  with  that  solemnity  of 
cutting  the  banks  of  the  Nile  by  hnbram  Pasha,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or 
three  hundred  gilded  galleys  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered 
together  on  the  land,  with  turbans  as  white  as  snow ;  and  twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nnptkds,  tilts,  tournaments,  com- 
bats, and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  *  Franciscus  Modius  hath 
made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes,  which  whoso  will 
may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  iconographies  of  temples  and 
palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateian  church  in  Albertus  Durer,  that  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem in  "  Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus :  that  of  the  Escurial  in  Guadas, 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Nero's  golden  palace  in  Rome, ""  Justinian's  in  Con- 
stantinople, that  Peruvian  Jugo's  in  '^  Cusco,  tU  turn  db  ^omtm^iM,  stA  h  dtmaiim 
congtructMim  videatur;  St  Mark's  in  Venice,  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such ;  priscorum 
arti/icum  opera  (saith  that  ^  interpreter  of  Pausanias),  the  rare  workmanship  of  those 
ancient  Greeks,  in  theatres,  obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble 
images,  turn  minorefertM  quum  leguntur^  puun  quum  eemuntury  aaUnum  delectaiiane 
complenly  aflect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost  as  by  sight 

The  countiy  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  several  gymnics  and  exercises,  May 
games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves ;  the  very  being  in 
the  country ;  that  life  itself  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some  men,  to  enjoy  such 
pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarchs  did.  Dioclesian,  the  emperor,  was  so  much 
a&cted  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  scentre,  and  turned  gardener.  Constantine 
wrote  twenty  books  of  husbandry.  Lysanaer,  when  ambassadors  came  to  see  him, 
bagged  of  nothing  more  than  of  lus  orchard,  hi  mtni  ordiaes  mei.  What  shall  I 
say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  TuUy,  and  many  such  ?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with 
it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate  and  graft,  to  show  so  many  several  kinds  of  pears,  apples, 
plums,  peaches,  &c. 


■**  Hone  ea|>Ut«  ftru  laqaco,  wine  ikiltra  vino. 
Atone  etiam  mafnos  canibas  ditandare  wltu 
Imidtea  avibua  moltri,  ineeodere  Tvprat.** 


"BometliDM  with  tim|M  d«eeiv«,  with  line  tnd  itriog 
To  catch  wild  birds  and  beaata,  eneompaaaing 
The  groTO  with  doga,  and  oat  of  boahaa  flring .** 


•at  nidoa  aTionaaratari,**  Ibc 

Jncnndus,  in  his  pre&ce  to  Gato,  Varro,  Columella,  &C.,  put  out  by  him,  confesseth 
of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry  studies,  and  took 
extraordinary  pleasure  in  Ihem :  if  the  theory  or  speculation  can  so  much  aflect, 
what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  itself,  the  practical  part  do  ?  The  same  confession 
1  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Gamenuius,  and  many  others,  which  have  written  of  that 
subject  If  my  testimony  were  aught  worth,  I  could  say  as  much  of  myself;  I  am 
tere  SaJtumxa;  no  man  ever  took  more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens, 
walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c.    But 

A  **  Tanulua  A  lahria  aitiena  ftagientla  capiat 
Flamiaa^ 

And  SO  do  I;  Velle  lieet^potiri  rum  Jteet"" 

£veiy  palace,  every  city  almost  hath  its  peculiar  walks,  cloisters,  terraces,  groves, 
theatres,  pageants,  games,  and  several  recreations ;  every  country,  some  professed 
gymnics  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  bodies.  The  "Greeks  had 
their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  Jupiter, 
Apollo ;  Athens  hers :  some  for  honour,  garlands,  crowns ;  for  **  beauty,  dancing, 
nmning,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games.  The  ^  Romans  had  their  feasts,  as  the  Athe- 
nians, and  LacedaBmonians  held  their  public  banquets,  in  Pritanaeo,  Panathenaeis, 
Thesperiis,  Phiditiis,  plays,  naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights,  "  theatres,  amphitheatres 
able  to  contain  70,000  men,  wherein  they  had  several  delightsome  shows  to  exhila- 


npaadaeta  Trlnmpb.  foL  ^  Lib.  6.  capi  14.  do 

Mb  Jad.         ""  Prooopina.  •      «  Laet.  Lib.  10.  Aroer. 
docript.  w£oinulua  Amaaena  praftt.  Pauaaa. 

" Vtrg.  1.  Goor.  « "The thiratinf  Tanuhia  gapea 

ht  Uw  water  that  elodea  hia  lipa.**  «*'*!  may 


deaire,  but  can*t  enloy.**  OBoteraa  lib.  3.  poAit. 

eap.  1.  •*See  Atheasaa  dipnoao.  *^  Liidi  Tottvi, 
aacri,  iudieri,  Megaleneea,  Cerealee,  Floralea,  Mar- 
tialea,  Sac  Roainna,  S.  13.  •"See  Lipeiua  Amphithe* 
atram  Koainua  Uh.  5.  Meoraiua  de  India  Gnseoniai. 
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rote  the  people ;  ^  gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselyes,  with  wild 
wild  beasts  one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  ^in  which  nasj 
countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  de^ght  and  so  frequently  use),  daneen 
on  ropes.  Jugglers,  wrestlers,  comedies,  tragedies,  publicly  exhibited  at  the  eape- 
Tor's  and  city's  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magnificence.  In  the  Lov 
Countries  (as  "Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they  had  many  solemn  fiecBis, 
plays,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rhymers,  rhetoricians,  poets  :  and  to 
this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in  Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that 
description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  Amstehrod,  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  likewise  not 
long  since  at  Fribuig  in  Grermany,  as  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  "  Neander,  ther 
had  Ludos  septennahs^  solemn  plays  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus,  one  of  their 
own  poets,  hath  elegantly  described : 

w*  At  nunc  maKnifieo  spectaeaU  •!»€!■  panto 
Quid  memorem,  Teteri  non  oonceaf  ara  Quirioo, 
Lodoram  pompa,**  k/b. 

In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  in  Fl<»eBa 
(like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  public  theatres  in  most  of  their  cities,  for 
stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves.  All  seasons  afanost 
all  places,  have  their  several  pastimes;  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter;  some 
abroad,  some  within:  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the  mind :  and  diverse  men  have 
diverse  recreations  and  exercises.  Domittan,  the  emperor,  was  much  delighted  with 
catching  flies ;  Augustus  to  play  with  nuts  amongst  children;  ** Alexander  Sevens 
was  ofWn  pleased  to  play  with  whelps  and  young  pigs.  "  Adrian  was  so  wholly 
enamoured  with  dogs  and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombs  of  them, 
and  buried  them  in  graves.  In  foul  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  conve- 
nient sports,  by  reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting,  to  avoid  idlmffw,  I 
think,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost  and 
chaiges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it)  "  Severus  used  partridges  and  quails,  as  many 
Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which  he  was  much  pleased, 
when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  public  cares  and  businesses.  He  had  (saith 
Lampridius;  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  partridges,  peacocks,  and  some  20,000  ringdoves 
and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Constantinc^le,  and 
could  not  stir  much  abroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed, 
almost  all  manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  this  was  something,  though  not  to 
exercise  his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  mind.  Gonradus  Gesner,  at  Zurich  in  Switzo- 
land,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure,  a  great  company  of  wild  beasts ;  and  (as  be 
saith)  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat  Turkey  gentlewomen,  that  are 
perpetual  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according  to  the  custom  of  the  place,  have  litde 
else  beside  their  household  business,  or  to  play  with  their  children  to  drive  away 
time,  but  to  dally  with  their  cats,  which  they  have  in  delitiis^  as  many  of  our  ladies 
and  gentlewomen  use  monkeys  and  little  dogs.  The  ordinary  recreations  wJiich  we 
have  in  winter,  and  in  most  solitary  times  busy  our  minds  with,  are  cards,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboard,  chess-play,  the  philosopher's  game,  small  trunks,  shuttlecodu 
billiards,  music,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolics,  jests,  riddles,  catches, 
purposes,  questions  and  commands,  ^  merry  tales  of  errant  knights,  queens,  Iovers> 
lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  cheaters,  witches,  fairies,  goblins,  friars,  &c.,  such 
as  the  old  woman  told  Psyche  in  "^Apuleius,  Boccace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarm 
auditione  pueri  delectantur^  series  narrcUione^  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to 
tell ;  all  are  well  pleased  with.  Amaranthus,  the  philosopher,  met  Hermocles,  Die- 
phantus  and  Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicuros 
and  Democritus'  tenets,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable  and  came  nearest 
to  truth :  to  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversy,  and  to  refresh  their  spirits,  be 
told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physician's  wedding,  and  of  all  the  parti- 

«7 1500  men  at  once,  tigers,  liona,  elepbanU,  hones,  i  their  spectacles  produced  with  the  most  magaiicevt 


dogs,  bears,  &c.  *  *  Lib.  ult.  et  1. 1.  ad  finem  con 
suetiidine  non  minus  laudabili,  quam  veteri  contuber* 
nia  Rhetorum  Rytbmorum  in  urbtbus  et  munieipiis,cer- 
tisque  diebus  ezercebant  se  saKittarii,  gladiatores,  Ax. 
Alia  ingenii,  animique  ezercitia,  quorum  pnecipuum 
■tudiam,  principem  popuium  tragmdiis.commdiis.  fabu- 
Ijs  aoenicis,  aliisque  id  genus  ludis  recreare.  «  Orbis 
t«m>  deseripi.  part.  Z.  ■•**  What  aliall  I  ••/  of 


decorations,— a  degree  of  costliness  never  iMwlfed  is 
even  by  the  Romans."  m  Lampridius.  ■Spartiss. 
"  Delectatus  lusis  eatulorum,  poreellomm,  at  pertas 
inter  se  pugnarent,  aut  at  aves  parrute  aanuB  ci 
deorsum  volitarent,  his  mazime  del«ctatus«  at  soUla 
dines  publicas  sublevaret.  ^^BruasalBi  toie  «t 

poasint  prodiioeie  Qoctes.  i^Milea.^ 


Mem.  4.] 
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eulars,  the  company,  the  eheer,  the  music,  &c.,  for  he  was  new  come  from  it;  with 
which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that  Philokus  wished  a  blessing  to  his 
heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  "^many  such  merry  meetmgs  might  he  be  at,  ^  to 
please  himself  with  the  sight,  and  others  with  the  narration  of  it."  News  are  gene* 
rally  welcome  to  all  our  ears,  avide  audimusy  aures  enim  hominum  novUate  lataniw 
^as  Pliny  observes),  we  long  after  rumour  to  hear  and  listen  to  it,  ^densum  humeris 
ihii  aure  vulgus.  We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  news, 
which  Caesar,  in  his  "*  Commentaries,  observes  of  the  old  Gauls,  they  would  be 
inquiring  of  every  carrier  and  passenger  what  they  had  heard  or  seen,  what  news 
abroad  ? 

**  quid  toto  fiat  in  orbe. 

Quid  Serei,  quid  Thracet  ag  ant,  teereta  norenm, 
Et  poeri,  quia  amat,**  kc. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse  or  barber's  shop.  When  that  great  Gonsalva 
was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  King  Ferdinand  to  the  city  of  Loxa  in  Anda- 
lusia, the  only  comfort  (saith  '^  Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his  melancholy  thoughts,  was 
to  hear  news,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary  occurrences  which  were  brought  him 
cwn  primU^  by  letters  or  otherwise  out  of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  men's 
whole  delight  is,  to  take  tobacco,  and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to 
discourse,  sing,  jest,  roar,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  Sec.  Or  when  three  or 
four  good  companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fireside,  or  in  the  sun,  as  old  folks 
usually  do,  qua  apriei  meminere  senes^  remembering  afresh  and  with  pleasure  ancient 
matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in  their  younger  years :  others'  best 
pastime  is  to  game,  nothing  to  them  so  pleasant  ^Hie  Veneri  indulget^  hunc  deeoquU 
alea — many  too  nicely  ti^e  exceptions  at  cards, '  tables,  and  dice,  and  such  mixed 
lusorious  lots,  whom  Gataker  well  confutes.  Which  though  they  be  honest  recrea- 
tions in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often  abused, 
and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious;  insanam  rem  et  damnosamj  'Lemnius  caUs 
it  ^  For  most  part  in  these  kind  of  disports  'tis  not  art  or  skill,  but  subtlety,  cun- 
nycatching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune  carries  all  away:"  'tis  ambulaUnia pecumOj 


4u, 


■pancto  mobllia  horn 


Parmutat  dominof,  et  cedit  in  altera  Jura.** 

They  labour  most  part  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy  lucre, 
and  covetousness  of  money.  In  fcedissimum  lucrum  et  avarUiam  hominum  convert 
iitur,  as  Dancus  observes.  Fons  fraudum  ei  maleficiorum^  'tis  the  fountain  of 
cozenage  and  villany.  '^A  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at  this  day,  and  so 
generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,"  their  means  spent,  patri- 
monies consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggared ;  besides  swearing,  wrangling, 
drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences,  which  are  ordinary  concomitants : 
^^for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of  such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming, 
they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it,  but  as  an  itch  it  will  tickle  them,  and  as  it  is  wiUi 
whoremasters,  once  entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it  ofl*:"  Vexai  mentes  insania 
cupido^  they  are  mad  upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the 
Seventh,  that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde  pia  el 
hilaris  viice  suffugium  sibi  suisque  liberis,  totique  familia^  Sfc.  ^  Tliat  which  was 
once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  now  spent 
and  gone ;"  maror  et  egestas^  6fc^  sorrow  and  beggary  succeeds.  So  good  things 
may  be  abused,  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  ^  refresh  men's  weary  spirits, 
when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  to  entertain 
time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in  those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep 
them  from  worse  matters,  an  honest  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 


MO  dil  aioiilibaa  Hepe  conviTiia  date  nt  ipee  videndo 
delcctetar,  et  postmodum  narrando  detectet.  Theod. 
prodromus  Amorum  dial,  interpret.  OilbertoOiaullnio. 
"  Bpitt.  lib.  &  Ruffino.  ••  Hor.  »  Lib.  4.  Gal- 

Ike  conauetudinie  eet  ut  Tlatores  etiam  inviloe  conni*- 
tere  entrant,  et  quidquiaque  eorum  audieritautcofnorit 
de  qui  re  quvmnt.  wq  Vita  ejus  lib.  nit.  >  Jnven. 
>Tbey  account  tbem  unlawful  because  sortilegioui. 
>  iMiit.  c.  44.  In  hit  ludia  plerumque  non  an  aut  peri- 
tia  ▼iget.eed  frant,  failacia,  aolua  aatutia,  caaut,  forlona, 
teoieritav  locum  habent,  non  ratio  eonaitium,  lapien- 
tia.  Ite.        «  *  In  a  moDMOt  of  floeting  time  it  eliangea 


matters  and  aubmits  to  new  oontrol.**  <  Abuana 

tam  fVequeni  bodie  in  Europe  ut  plerique  crebro  taamm 
u«u  patrimonium  profundant,  exbauRtiaque  facultati- 
bus,  ad  inopiam  redigantur.  •  Ubi  semel  prurigo 

ista  aniuium  occupat  egre  discuti  potest,  solicitantibus 
undique  ejusdem  farinn  bomjnibus,  damnosas  illas  vo- 
luptates  repetunt,  quod  et  scortatoribns  insitum,  Jbc 
V  Instituitur  ista  exercitatio,  non  lucri,  sed  valetudiBia 
et  oblectamenti  ratione,  et  quo  animus  defatigatus  re- 
spiret,  novaaque  vires  ad  sabeundoa  labores  deauo 
Goncipiat. 


S16  Cure  of  Mekmeholy.  [Part  3.  See.  1 

ChesB-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind  for  some  kind  of  men,  and 
fit  for  such  melancnoly,  Rhasis  holds,  as  are  idle,  and  have  extravagant  impertinent 
thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares,  nothing  betta  to  distract  their  mind,  and  alter  their 
meditations :  invented  (some  say)  by  the  'general  of  an  army  in  a  femine,  to  keep 
soldiers  from  mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  from  overmuch  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good ;  it  is  a  game  too  troublesome  for  some  men's  brains,  too 
full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as  study ;  besides  it  is  a  testy  choleric  game,  and  veiy 
oflensive  to  him  that  loseth  the  oiiale.  *  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger 
years,  playing  at  chess  with  the  Prince  of  France  rOauphine  was  not  annexed  to 
that  crown  in  those  days)  losing  a  mate,  knocked  me  chess-board  about  his  pate, 
which  was  a  cause  afWrward  of  much  enmity  between  them.  For  some  such  reason 
it  is  belike,  that  Patritius,  in  his  3.  dooA:,  HL  I2.de  reg.  instU,  forbids  his  prince  to 
play  at  chess ;  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow ;  and  this  to  other 
men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they  live  in  stoves  and  hot 
houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldom  or  little  abroad,  it  bb  again  very  necessary,  and 
therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  '^Herbastein)  much  used.  At  Fez  in  Africa,  where 
the  like  inconvenience  of' keeping  within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  veiy  laudable; 
and  (as  "  Leo  Afer  relates)  as  much  frequented.  A  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlewomen, 
soldiers  in  garrison,  and  courtiers  that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busy  them- 
selves about,  but  not  altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I 
may  say  of  GoL  Bruxer's  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulke's  Metromaekia  and  his  Ourfh 
nomaekUij  with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrolc^^ical  and  geometrical  fictions,  for 
such  eqiecially  as  are  mathematically  |[iven ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumnung,  stage  plays,  howsoever  they  be  hearily 
censured  by  some  severe  Gatos,  yet  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used,  may  justly  be 
i^roved.  Melius  est  fodere^  quam  sdliare^  sai&  Austin :  but  what  is  that  if  they 
delight  in  it  ?  ^M'emo  saliat  soMus,  But  in  what  kind  of  dance  ?  I  know  these 
■ports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ  against  them ;  when  as  all  they 
say  (if  duly  considcsed^  is  but  ignoroHo  Elendd;  and  some  again,  because  they  are 
now  cold  and  waywaro,  past  themselves,  cavil  at  all  such  youthful  sports  in  oUieis, 
as  he  did  in  the  comedy;  they  tfiink  &em,  illico  nasci  senes^  S^e,  Some  out  of  pre- 
posterous zeal  object  many  times  trivial  arguments,  and  because  of  some  a'buse,  will 
quite  take  away  the  good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine  because  it  makes  men 
drunk ;  but  in  my  judgment  they  are  too  stem :  there  ^  is  a  time  for  all  things,  a 
time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  i^.  4.  ^  a  time  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to 
embrace,  (verse  5.)  and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoice  in  his  own 
works,"  verse  22 ;  for  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  king's  declaration,  and  was 
ever  of  that  mind,  those  May  games,  wakes,  and  Whitsun  ales,  &c,  if  they  be  not 
at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted.  Let  them  freely  feast,  sing  and 
dance,  have  their  puppet-plays,  hobby-horses,  tabors,  crowds,  bagpipes,  &c^  {day  at 
baU,  and  barley-breaks,  and  what  sports  and  recreations  they  like  best  In  Fran* 
conia,  a  province  of  Germany,  (saith  '^Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after  even- 
ing prayer,  went  to  the  alehouse,  the  younger  sort  to  dance :  and  to  say  truth  widi 
'Salisburiensis,  satius  fuerai  sic  otietri^  quam  turpius  occupari^  better  to  do  so  than 
worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of  man's  nature)  many 
of  them  will  do.  For  that  cause,  plays,  masks,  jesters,  gladiators,  tumblers,  jugglen, 
&«.,  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  at:  ^Ttfta  jocularium  scena  proctdil^ 
et  ideo  spectacula  admissa  suntf  et  infmta  tyrocinia  vanitatumj  tU  his  occupentur^  qm 
pemiciosUts  otiari  soletU:  that  they  might  be  busied  about  such  toys,  that  would 
otherwise  more  perniciously  be  idle.  So  that  as  '^Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in 
Rome,  we  may  say  of  them,  genus  hominum  est  quod  in  eivitate  nostra  et  vUaintur 
semper  et  retinehiiury  they  are  a  debauched  company  most  part,  still  spoken  against, 
as  well  they  deserve  some  of  them  (for  I  so  reluh  and  distinguish  them  as  fiddlers, 
and  musicians),  and  yet  ever  retained.    ^  Evil  is  not  to  be  done  (I  confess)  that  good 


•  Latinncnlonini  Isdnt  liiYentui  est  A  dace,  at  cnin 
Iritet  intolerabili  fkme  laboraret.alterodieedent  titero 
ladeiM,  tkmlB  obliTiReretar.  fietloniu*.  8e«  more  of 
tM«  game  in  Daniel  floater*!  Patamedee,  vel  de  variie 
India,  1.  a  •  D.  Hayward  in  viu  ejua.  m  Mub- 

eoTit.  eomDeotarioiB.  u  inter  dvea  Feeaanoa 


latmncaloram  Indua  eat  nmtatianniQa,  lib.  3.  de  AfHd. 
rt  **  It  fa  better  to  dig  than  to  danee.**  »  TdOIq*. 

**No  aenttble  man  daneea.**  >«Die  mar.  yeat. 

MPOfycrat.  I.  1.  cap.  &  vidcm  SftliBbarieaais. 

»HiBt.Ub.  ]. 


Mem.  4.J  EaoercUe  rectified,  U7 

may  come  of  it :''  bat  this  is  evil  per  aeeidens^  and  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  avoiu  a 
greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  Utopian 
Commonwealth,  *'as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he  have  no  man  labour  over 
hard,  to  be  toileid  out  like  a  horse,  'tis  more  than  slavish  infelicity,  the  life  of  most 
of  our  hired  servants  and  tradesmen  elsewhere  (excepting  his  Utopians^  but  half  the 
day  allotted  for  work,  and  half  for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  employment  they 
shall  think  fit  for  themselves.''  If  one.  half  day  in  a  week  were  allowed  to  our  house* 
hold  servants  for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts, 
like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of  their 
time,  and  both  parties  be  better  pleased :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will  say),  for  some 
of  them  do  nought  but  loiter  all  the  week  long. 

This  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  vrefracti  ammUj  troubled  in  mind,  to  ease 
them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to  keep  them* 
selves  busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  employment  will  serve  to  the 
one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that  it  be  moderate  and 
sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ;  not  to  spend  all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing, 
and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but  to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate  our 
souls  with  honest  sports :  of  which  as  there  be  diverse  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several 
callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions,  so  there  be  proper  for  several  seasons,  and  those  of 
distinct  natures,  to  fit  that  variety  of  humours  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one 
will  nott  another  may :  some  in  summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more 
violent,  some  for  the  mind  alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind :  (as  to  some  it  is 
both  business  and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry, 
cattle,  horses,  &c.  To  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accounts,  &c.) 
some  without,  some  within  doors ;  new,  old,  &c.,  as  the  season  serveth,  and  as  men 
are  inclined.  It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of  Burgundy  (by 
Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist  and  Pont  ^Heuter  in  his  history)  that  the  said  duke,  at 
the  marriage  of  £leonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which 
was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when,  as  by  reason  of  unseasonable  weather, 
he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now  tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  such 
other  domestic  sports,  or  to  see  ladies  dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would 
in  the  evening  walk  d[isguised  all  about  the  town.  It  so  fortuned,  as  he  was  walking 
late  one  night,  he  found  a  country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk;  ""he 
caused  his  followers  to  bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old 
clothes,  and  attiring  him  after  the  court  fiushion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  they  were 
ail  ready  to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  persuading  him  he  was  some  great  duke. 
The  poor  fellow  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day  long ; 
a(W  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  music,  and  the  rest  of  those  court-like  plea- 
sures :  but  late  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tippled,  and  again  fast  asleep,  they  put  on 
his  old  robes,  and  so  conveyed  him  to  the  place  where  they  first  found  him.  Now 
the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good  sport  the  day  before  as  he  did  when  he  re- 
turned to  himself;  all  the  jest  was,  to  see  how  he  ''looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion, 
after  some  little  admiration,  the  poor  man  told  his  firiends  he  iiad  seen  a  vision,  con- 
standy  believed  it,  would  not  otherwise  be  persuaded,  and  so  the  jest  ended.  ''An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes  would  oilen  disguise  himself^  steal  from  his  .court,  and  go  into 
merchants',  goldsmiths',  and  other  tradesmen's  shops,  sit  and  talk  with  them,  and 
sometimes  ride  or  walk  alone,  and  fall  aboard  with  any  tinker,  clown,  serving  man, 
carrier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first  Sometimes  he  did  ex  insperaio  give  a  poor  fel- 
low money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose  lose  his  purse  as  he  went, 
to  watch  who  found  it,  and  withal  how  he  would  be  alQfecled,  and  with  such  objects 
he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks  are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great 
men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and  others,  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their 
good  uses. 

But  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  mind  within  doors,  there  is 
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wo  genenl,  so  apdy  to  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and  proper  to  expel 
idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  stody :  Siudia  senectutemohhetant^  adoleseen^m 
dbait^  secundai  res  omant^  adversis  perfiigium  et  solatium  prahent^  domi  deUtAai, 
4rc^  find  the  rest  in  TuUy  pro  AreMa  Poeta.'^  What  so  fiill  of  content,  as  to  rod. 
walk,  and  see  maps,  pictures,  statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some  so  much  mag- 
nify, as  those  that  Phidias  made  of  old  so  exquisite  and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  tlot 
as  *^Chry8ostom  thinketh,  ^if  any  man  be  sickly,  troubled  in  mind,  or  that  canoot 
sleep  for  grief,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias'  images,  he  will  foifvt 
all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest  him,  in  an  instant  ^  Thenr  be  those  » 
much  taken  with  Michael  Angelo's,  Raphael  de  Urbino's,  Francesco  Francia's  pieces, 
and  many  of  those  Italian  and  JDutch  painters,  which  were  excellent  in  their  ages ; 
and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  pleasing  sight,  to  view  those  neat  architectures,  devices, 
escutcheons,  coeAs  of  arms,  read  such  books,  to  peruse  old  coins  of  several  sorts  in 
a  fiiir  gallery ;  artificial  works,  perspective  glasses,  old  relics,  Roman  antiquities, 
variety  of  colours.  A  good  picture  is  falsa  Veritas^  et  muta  poesis:  and  though  (» 
'^  Vives  saith)  artyicialia  deleciant^  sea  max  fastidimusj  artificial  toys  please  but  for 
a  time ;  yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  Whra 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  firiend  Patroclus,  his  mother 
Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by  Vulcan,  in  which 
were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men  fighting,  running,  ridmf. 
women  scolding,  hills,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  rivers,  trees,  kc,  with  many 
pretty  landscapes,  and  perspective  pieces :  with  sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted, and  much  eased  of  his  grief. 

9*  **  Continuo  eo  spectaenlo  eaptiu  dclenf  to  merore 

OUeetmlMtur,  in  oiftBibai  teneiu  dei  ipieDdida  dona.** 

Who  wfll  not  be  afilected  so  in  like  case,  or  see  those  well-furnished  cloisters  and 
galleries  of  the  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modem  pictures,  M 

statues  and  antiquities  ?  Cum  se speetando  reereet  simul  et  legendo,  to  see  their 

pictures  alone  and  read  the  despription,  as  ''Boisardus  well  adds,  whom  wfll  it  not 
afilect  ?  which  Bozius,  Pomponius,  Lstus,  Marlianus,  Schottus,  C^velerius,  ligorius. 
Sic,  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.  Or  in  some  prince's  cabinets,  like 
that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Platerus  in  Basil,  or  noblemen's  houses, 
to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  fiices,  so  many,  so  rare,  and  such  exquisite  pieces,  of 
men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.,  to  see  those  excellent  landscapes,  Dutch  works,  and  curious 
cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prague,  Albertus  Durer,  Goltzius  Vrintes,  &c.,  such  pleasant  pieces 
of  perspective,  Indian  pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumatuigi- 
cai  motions,  exotic  toys,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idle- 
ness, or  otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightened  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  enticing  story,  true 
or  feigned,  whereas  in  a  glass  he  shall  observe  what  our  fore&thers  have  done,  the 
beginnings,  ruins,  falls,  periods  of  commonwealths,  private  men's  actions  displayed 
to  the  life,  &c.  "  Plutarch  therefore  calls  them,  secundas  mensas  et  hellana^  the 
second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually  read  at  noblemen's  feasts. 
Who  is  not  earnestly  afiected  with  a  passionate  speech,  well  penned,  an  elegant 
poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse,  like  that  of  "Heliodorus,  uM  oblectatw 
qwBdam  pladde  fuit^  cum  hilaritaU  conjunctaf  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken 
with  an  oration  of  libanius,  the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be 
quiet  till  he  had  read  it  all  out  Legi  oraHonem  tuam  magna  ex  parie^  hestema  dk 
ante  prandium^  pransus  vera  sine  ulld  intermissUme  totam  absolvi,^  O  argumenta ! 
O  eamposUionem  I  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  wiD 
draw  his  attention  along  with  it  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  de> 
light  to  study.  For  what  a  world  of  books  oflfers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader  ?  In  arithmetic,  geometry* 
perspective,  optics,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  of  which  so  many 
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md  each  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written :  in  mechanics  and  their  mysteries^ 
nilitary  matters,  navigation,  '*  riding  of  horses,  *  fencing,  swimming,  gardening, 
planting,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  fiilconry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling.  Sic, 
with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports,  games,  and  what  not  ?  In  music,  metaphysics, 
Mtural  and  moral  philosophy,  philology,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology, 
Ic^  they  a£brd  great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  ''antiquity,  &c.,  et  ^quid  subtiUus 
JritkmeHcie  invetUionibus^  quid  jucundius  Musids  raiwnibus^  quid  dioinius  AstronO' 
nucis^  qmd  rectitts  Creometricis  demorutrationibusf  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologna  in  Italy,  the 
steeple  and  clock  at  Strasburg,  will  admire  the  e^cts  of  art,  or  that  engine  of  Archi* 
medes,  to  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to  fasten  his  instrument : 
Archimedes  Coclea,  and  rare  devices  to  corrivate  waters,  musical  instniments,  and 
tri-eyllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again  repeated,  with  myriads  of  such.  What 
vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  specu- 
lation, in  verse  or  prose,  &c. !  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes, 
we  have  tliousands  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  furnished, 
like  so  many  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates ;  and  he  is  a  very  block 
that  is  afiected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  books  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Arabic, 
&c.  Methinks  it  would  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geographical  map,  '^sauvi 
ttnimum  delectatione  allicerej  oh  incredibilemrerum  varietatem  et  jueunditcUenij  et  ad 
pkniorem  sut  cognitionem  excitare^  chorographical,  topographical  delineations,  to 
behold,  as  it  were,  all  the  remote  provinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never 
to  go  forth  of  the  limits  of  his  study,  to  measure  by  the  scale  and  compass  their 
extent,  distance,  examine  their  site.  Charles  the  Great,  as  Platina  writes,  had  three 
fair  silver  tables,  in  one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  second  Rome  neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole 
world,  and  much  delight  he  took  iA  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be, 
than  to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  ''Mercator,  Hondius,  &c.  ?  To  peruse 
those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus  and  Hogenbergius  ?  To  read  those  exqui- 
site descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus,  Leander, 
Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  &c.  ?  Those  famous  expe- 
ditions of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Vespucius,  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetian, 
Lod.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c. }  Those  accurate  diaries  of  Portu- 
guese, Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  i  Nort,  &c.  Hakluyt's  voyages.  Pet.  Martyr's 
Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschoten's  relations,  those  Hodsporicons  of  Jod.  a  Meg- 
gen,  Brocard  the  monk,  Bredenbachius,  Jo.  Dublinius,  Sands,  &c.,  to  Jerusalem, 
Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the  world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus 
Uentzerus,  Jodocus  Sincerus,  Dux  Polonus,  &c.,  to  read  Bellonius'  observations,  P. 
Gillius  his  surveys ;  those  parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures, 
by  Fratres  a  Bry.  To  see  a  well-cut  herbal,  herbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegeta- 
bles expressed  in  their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dios- 
corides,  Delacampius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal 
of  Beslar  of  Nuremburg,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bigness.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  files,  &c.,  all  crea- 
tures set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  coloura,  with  an  exact 
description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  Slc,  as  hath  been  accurately  performed 
by  iEllan,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bellonius,  Rondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvia- 
nus,  &c.  ''Arcana  cceli^  natura  eecreta^  ardinem  univerei  scire  majoris  felicitatis  et 
dulcedifds  estj  quam  cogitatione  quU  assequi  poesit^  out  tnortalis  sperare.  What  more 
pleasing  studies  can  there  be  than  the  mathematics,  theoretical  or  practical  parts  ? 
V  to  survey  land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.,  with  which  I  was  ever  much  de- 
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th«  fitt  go  ibrwMd  and  look  beforo  ctem,  an  antiquary 
aioac  looks  round  about  him«  aeainf  tMnga  put,  4c 
kaik  a  complele  boriion.    Janua  Biftoaa.  ^Cu- 

'u.  •*  What  i9  more  mbtlo  than  aritlioMtieal  oonclu- 
Mat;  what  mofe  aacaeaMe  than  rouaical  hanuoniat; 
viMt  HMira  divine  than  utronomioal,  what  man  eer 
taui  thaA  fcouMtncal  dnMonftrettont  f*       •  Hondaua 


pnelkt.  Mensatorii.  **  It  allures  the  nind  by  its  nfraa* 
able  attraction,  on  aeeonnt  of  the  incredible  variety  and 
pleaeantncM  of  the  eul||ecte,  and  excites  to  a  Airther 
step  in  knowledge.'*  »  Atlas  Geog.         ^  Cardan. 

**Td  learn  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens,  the  sscreC 
workings  of  nature,  the  order  of  the  universe,  is  a 
greater  happiness  and  gratiScation  tlian  any  mortalcao 
think  or  ezpeet  to  obtain.** 
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lighted  myself.  Talii  ett  Mathtmatum  pulchritu^ 
sit  divitiartun  phaUras  istas  et  hullas,  eipuellaria  spectacula  camparari;  such  is 
excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  ornaments  and  childish  bubbles  of  weal 
are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  them:  credi  mUu  ("  saith  one)  extingui  dtdce  e.  . 
Mathematicarttm  artium  studio^  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditation,  *a« 
take  more  delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wer 
and  sport,  how  rich  soever  thou  art  And  as  *^  Cardan  well  seconds  me,  Mom» 
cum  magis  est  et  ghriosum  Jubc  inUUigere^  quam  prnvinciia  praesse^formomim  u 
ditem  juvenem  esse.^  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to  such  as  ai 
truly  addicted  to  them,  ^  ea  suaoUas  (one  holds)  ut  cum  quia  ea  degustaverUy  quu. 
poculis  Circeis  captus^  turn  possU  ungitam  ah  illis  divelli;  the  like  sweetness,  which 
as  Circeis  cup  bewitcheth  a  student,  he  cannot  leave  oS,  as  well  may  witness  those 
many  laborious  hours,  days  and  nights,  spent  in  the  voluminous  treatises  written  by 
them ;  the  same  content  **  Julius  Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that 
he  brake  out  into  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  twdfe 
verses  in  Lucan,  or  such  an  ode  in  ^Horace,  than  emperor  of  Germany.  ^Nicho- 
las Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek  authon 
restored  to  light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he  exclaims  forth- 
with, ArahiSus  atque  Indie  amnihus  erimus  dUiores^  we  shall  be  richer  than  all 
the  Arabic  or  Indian  princes;  of  such  ^esteem  they  were  with  him,  incomparable 
worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  two  doting  stoics  (he  was 
so  much  enamoured  of  their  works),  before  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army ; 
and  Orontius,  the  mathematician,  so  far  admires  Archimedes,  that  he  calls  him 
Divifwm  et  hamine  majcrem^  a  petty  god,  more  than  a  man ;  and  weU  he  might, 
for  aught  I  see,  if  you  respect  fiune  or  worth.  Pindarus,  of  Thebes,  is  as  much 
reuowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules  or  Bacchus,  his 
fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike  actions ;  et  si  famam  respiciaSj  non  paudores 
AristoUlis  quam  Ahxandri  meminerunt  (as  Gardon  notes),  Aristotle  is  more  known 
than  Alexander ;  for  we  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexander's  deeds,  but  Aristotle,  totas 
vivit  in  mammentisy  is  whole  in  his  works :  yet  I  stand  not  upon  this;  the  delight 
is  it,  which  I  aim  at,  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  ^Kuig 
James,  1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  University  of  Oxford,  and  amongst  other 
edifices  now  went  to  view  that  &mous  library,  renewed  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech.  If  I  were  not 
a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man :  ^  ^  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must  be  a  prisoner. 
-  if  I  might  have  my  wish,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other  prison  than  that  librair. 
and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  good  authors  et  mortuis  magistrisS  So 
sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they  have  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsy, 
the  more  he  drinks  the  thirstier  he  is)  the  more  they  covet  to  learn,  and  the  last  day 
is  prions  discipuJus;  harsh  at  first  learning  is,  radices  a$ttara,  hut  fnuius  dulces. 
according  to  that  of  Isocrates,  pleasant  at  last ;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they 
are'enamoured  with  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leyden  in 
Holland,  was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long :  and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  "^  I  no  sooner  (saith  he)  come 
into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  and  all 
such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  idleness,  the  mother  of  ignorance,  and  melancholy  her- 
self, and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity,  amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat, 
with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  sweet  content,  that  I  pity  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  meo 
that  know  not  this  happiness."  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  meantime  (notwithstanding 
this  which  I  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely,  for  the  most  part,  omr  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so  great  a  trea- 
sure, so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  ^op's  cock  did  the  jewel  he  found  in  the  dung- 
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Ml      ]  ExereUe  rectified.  Ml 

a     ^d  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education.    And  'tis  a  wonder, 
r    j1,  to  observe  now  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away  in  unnecessary  expenses, 
.  <  modis  pereant  (saith  **  Erasmus)  magnatihus  pecunia^  qtumtitm  absumant  aUoj 
rta^  compotationes^profectumes  rum  necessiuria^pampa^  hella  quasUa,  amhitio^  colaxy 
n^'t0,  ludio^  ^c,  what  in  hawks,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  gormandising, 
^  kihg,  sports,  plays,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses,  would  sue 
ime  of  them  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  enlargement  of  such 
/ork,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend  to  the  advance- 
;nt  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  that  they  had  rather  see  these 
.hich  are  already,  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly  ruined,  demolished  or 
otherwise  employed ;  for  they  repine  many  and  grudge  at  such  gifVs  and  revenues  so 
bestowed :  and  tiierefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Erasmus  well  notes,  vel  ah  his^  vel  d 
egotiataribus  qui  si  Mamtnona  dedidenmt^  improhtm  foriasse  tale  qffichtm  exigere, 
to  solicit  or  ask  anything  of  such  men  that  are  likely  damned  to  riches;  to  this  pur- 
pose.   For  my  part  1  pity  these  men,  siuUosjubeo  esse  libenter^  let  them  go  as  they 
are,  in  the  catalogue  of  Ignoramus.    How  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  all  we  bound 
th^  are  scholars,  to  those  munificent  Ptolemies,  bountiful  Maecenases,  heroical 
p^ons,  divine  spirits, 

•  •*  qoi  nobif  hac  otio  feeanint,  namqao  erit  ille  mibi  lenper  Peuif* 

"Tbew  bleflsinfi,  ftiend.  a  Deity  bMtow*d, 
Fur  Dever  can  I  deem  him  le«  than  Ood.'* 

That  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well-furnished  libraries,  as  weU  in  our  public 
academies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  colleges  ?  How  shall  I  remember  ""Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  ^  Otho  Nicholson,  and  the  Right  Reverend  John 
Williams,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (with  many  other  pious  acts),  who  besides  that 
at  St  John's  College  in  Cambridge,  that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  Fieri 
with  a  library  at  Lincoln  (a  noble  precedent  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imi- 
tate), O  quam  ie  memorem  {vir  illustrissime)  gmbus  ehgiisf  But  to  my  task  again. 
•Whosoever  he  is  therefore  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried  away  with 
pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  employment  knows  not  how 
to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I  can  prescribe  him  no  better 
remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself  to  the  learning  of  some  art  or  science. 
Provided  always  that  this  malady  proceed  not  from  overmuch  study;  for  in  such 
case  he  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious :  let  him  take  heed 
he  do  not  overstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton  of  himself;  or  such  inamoratoes 
aa  read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  of  the 
Sun,  *\p  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bourdeaux,  &c.  Such  many 
times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad  as  Don  Qjaixote.  Study  is  only  prescribed  to  those 
that  are  otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  mind,  or  carried  headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and 
imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations  (although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serioua 
Bubject,  would  do  the  former  no  harm)  and  divert  their  continual  meditations  another 
way.  Nothing  in  this  case  better  than  study;  semper  aliqmd  memoriter  ediscant^ 
saith  Piso,  let  them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c  Read 
the  Scriptures,  which  Hyperiua,  lib,  I,  de  quotid,  script,  Uc.foh  77.  holds  available 
of  itself,  ^"  the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares,  and  hath  much  -quiet 
and  tranquillity.''  For  as  "^  Austin  weU  hath  it,  'tis  scierUia  scieniiarumy  omtii  melU 
dulcior^  omtd  pane  suaotor,  omni  vino,  hitarior :  'tis  the  best  nepenthe,  surest  cordial, 
sweetest  alterative,  presentest  diverter :  for  neither  as  "'Chiysostom  well  adds,  ^  those 
boughs  and  leaves  of  trees  which  are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  beat 
of  uie  day,  in  sunmier,  so  much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the 
reading  of  the  Scripture  doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and 
affliction."  Paul  bids  ^^piay  continually;"  quod  cibus  corporis  lectio  atimafacii^ 
•aith  Seneca,  as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul.  '^  ^  To  be  at  leisure 
without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive."  ""Oardan  calls  a  library  the 
physic  of  the  soul;  *^^divine  authors  fortify  the  mind,  make  men  bold  and  constant; 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  2. Sect 


and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  conference  will  not  pennit  the  mind  to  be  toctared 
with  absurd  cogitations.'^    Rhasis  enjoins  continual  conference  to  such  melancholj 
men,  perpetual  discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news,  8ic^  dUtmos  sermon 
edere  ac  bibercy  ague  jucundum  quam  cihus^  sive  potus^  which  feeds  the  mind  as  inett 
arid  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much :  and  therefore  the  said  Rhasis,  va 
without  good  cause,  would  have  somebody  still  talk  seriously,  or  dispute  with  then, 
and  sometimes  "  •'  to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break  not  out  to  a  violent  pertm^ 
bation),  for  such  altercation  is  like  stirring  of  a  dead  fire  to  make  it  bum  afreshr  is 
whets  a  dull  spirit,  ^^  and  will  not  suffer  the  mind  to  be  drowned  in  those  profoufid 
cogitations,  which  melancholy  men  are  commonly  troubled  with."    "  Ferdinand  sod 
Alphonsus,  kings  of  Arragon  and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  hislorjsoae 
of  Curtius,  the  other  of  Lavy,  when  no  prescribed  physic  would  take  place.    •'Came- 
rarius  relates  as  much  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.     Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of 
divine  precepts  in  this  kind,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a  dis- 
tressed mind.  **Sunt  verba  et  voces^  quibus  kunc  lenire  dolorem^  Sfc.  Epictetus,  Flo* 
.tarch,  and  Seneca;  qualis  ille^  qua  tela^  saith  lipsius,  adversus  omnes  animi  cans 
administrate  et  ipsam  morlem^  quomodd  vitia  eripit^  infert  virtntesf  when  I  S^ 
Seneca,  "  ^  methinks  1  am  beyond  all  human  fortunes,  on  the  top  of  a  hill  abo^ 
mortality."    Plutarch  sailh  as  much  of  Homer,  for  which  cause  belike  Niceratus,  ia 
Xenophon,  was  made  by  his  parents  to  con  Homer's  Iliads  and  Odysaeya  without 
book,  ul  in  virum  bonum  evaderety  as  well  to  make  him  a  good  and  honest  n»n« 
as  to  avoid  idleness.    If  this  comfort  be  got  from  philosophy,  what  shall  be  bad 
from  divinity }  What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernard's  divine  meditations 
afibrd  us } 

M"  dui  quid  lit  pulchrum,  quid  tnrpe,  quid  utile,  quid  dod, 
Plenius  et  meliui  Chrynppo  et  Crantorc  dicunt.** 

Nay,  what  shall  the  Scripture  itself  ?  Which  is  like  an  apothecary's  shop,  wherein 
are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  mind,'  purgatives,  cordials,  alteratives,  corrobo' 
ratives,  lenitives,  &c.  ^  Every  disease  of  the  soul,"  saith  ^  Austin,  ^  hath  a  peculiar 
medicine  in  the  Scripture ;  this  only  is  required,  that  the  sick  man  take  ihe  potion 
which  God  hath  already  tempered."  ^  Gregory  calls  it  ^'  a  glass  wherein  we  may 
see  all  our  infirmities,"  ignitum  colloquiumj  Psalm  cxix.  140.  *^Origen  a  chann. 
And  therefore  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  ^  ^^  continually  to  read  the 
Scripture,  and  to  meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  read ;  for  as  mastication  is  to  meat, 
so  is  meditation  on  that  which  we  read."  I  would  for  these  causes  wish  him  that 
is  melancholy  to  use  both  human  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to  impose  some 
task  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts :  to  study  the  art  of  memoiy, 
Cosmus  Rossclius,  Pet  Ravennas,  Scenkelius'  Detectus,  or  practise  Brachygnphv, 
&c.,  that  will  ask  a  great  deal  of  attention :  or  let  him  demonstrate  a  propooitioo  ia 
Euclid,  in  his  dve  last  books,  extract  a  square  root,  or  study  Algebra :  than  whicU 
as  '''  Clavius  holds,  ^  in  all  human  disciplines  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  pka» 
sant,  so  abstruse  and  recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miiaculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easy 
withal  and  full  of  delight,"  omnem  kumanum  captum  superare  videtttr.  By  the 
means  you  may  define  ex  ungue  leoneniy  as  the  diverb  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the 
bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the  great  "  Colossus,  Solomon's  taft* 
pie,  and  Domitian's  amphitheatre  out  of  a  little  part  By  this  art  you  may  coolaD- 
plate  the  variation  of  the  twenty-three  letters,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied,  that 
the  words  complicated  and  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within  the  compass 
of  the  firmament;  ten  words  may  be  varied  40,320  several  ways:  by  this  art  yoa 
may  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the  whole  supfeificies  ot 
the  earth,  some  say  148,456,800,000,000,  assignando  singulis  possum  quadrt 
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(aBsigning  a  square  foot  to  each),  how  many  iDen,  supposing  all  the  wbrld  as  habit- 
able as  France^  as  fruitfnl  and  so  long-lived,  may  be  born  in  60,000  years,  and  so 
may  you  demonstrate  with  ^Archimedes  how  many  sands  the  mass  of  the  whole 
world  might  contain  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much  a  small  cube  as 
big  as  a  mustardnseed  might  hold,  with  infinite  such.  But  in  all  nature  what  is  there  so 
stupendous  as  to  examine  and  calculate  the  motion  of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes, 
apoge^  perigees,  eccentricities,  how  far  distant  from  the  earth,  the  bigness,  thick- 
ness, compass  of  the  firmament,  each  star,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference, 
apparent  area,  superficies,  by  those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants, 
quadrants,  of  which  Tycho  Brahe  in  his  mechanics,  optics  (^^  divine  optics)  arithmetic, 
geometry,  and  such  like  arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate  and  pleasing  withal, 
as  to  peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus's  works,  de  spiritalibusj  de  machinis 
belUcUf  de  tnachind  $e  moveiUe^  Jordam  Jfemararii  de  ponderihus  proposit.  13,  that 
pleasant  tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  superficierum  divisionibus^  Apollonius's 
Conies,  or  Commandinus's  labours  in  that  kind,  de  centra  gravitatis^  with  many 
such  geometrical  theorems  and  problems  ?  Those  rare  instruments  and  mechanical 
inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this  purpose,  with  many  such  experi- 
ments intinMited  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon,  in  his  tract  de  "^Secretis  arlis  et  natura^ 
as  to  make  a  chariot  to  move  sine  anmall,  diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by 
art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  make  several  cranes  and  pulleys,  quihus  homo  irahat  ad 
K  mille  haniinee^  lift  up  and  remove  great  weights,  mills  to  move  themselves,  Archita's 
dove,  Albertus's  brazen  head,  and  such  thaumaturgical  works.  But  especially  to  do 
strange  miracles  by  glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses, 
multiplying  glasses,  perspectives,  rU  unus  homo  appareat  exercUus^  to  see  a&r  off,  to 
represent  soUd  bodies  by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veracUer 
viieant  (saith  Bacon)  aurum  et  argentum  et  quicquid  aliud  volunt,  et  qtmrn  veniant 
ad  locum  visionis^  nihil  inveniant^  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by  Bap- 
tista  Porta  and  Galileo,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and  Midoigius,  to 
be  performed  in  this  kind.  Otocousticons  some  speak  of,  to  intend  hearing,  as  the 
other  do  sight ;  Marcellus  Vrencken,  a  Hollander,  in  his  epistle  to  Burgravius,  makes 
mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  instrument,  quo  videbit  qua  in  altera 
horizonte  sini.  But  our  alchymists,  methinks,  and  Rosicrucians  afibrd  most  rarities, 
and  are  fuller  of  experiments :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract 
oils,  salts,  lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of 
those  ancients.  CroUius  hath  made  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  aurum  fulmnans^  or 
aurum  volatile^  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack  louder  than  any 
^npowder ;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual  motion,  inextinguishable  lights,  linum  mm 
ardensj  with  many  such  feats ;  see  his  book  de  naturd  elemeniorum^  besides  hail, 
wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.,  those  strange  fire-works,  devilish  petards,  and 
such  like  warlike  machinations  derived  henee,  of  which  read  Tartalea  and  others. 
Emestos  Bargravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus,  hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which 
he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  man's  blood,  LMcema  vita  et  mortis  index,  bo  he 
terms  it,  which  chemically  prepared  forty  days,  and  afterwards  kept  in  a  glass,  shall 
show  all  the  accidents  of  this  life ;  si  lampas  hie  clarus^  tune  homa  hilaris  et  sanus 
corpore  et  (tnimo;  si  nebulosus  et  depressus,  male  afficUur^  et  sie  pra  statu  hominis 
variatur^  unde  sumptus  sanguis;  ^  and  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the 
party,  cum  homine  perit,  et  evanescit^  the  lamp  and  the  man  whence  the  blood 
was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.  The  same  author  hath  another  tract 
of  Mamia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  firat)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
&om  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plantam  derivare^  and  an  Mexi' 
^utrmacum^  of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old  in  his  Tract,  de  retardanda  senectuUy 
to  make  a  man  young  again,  lire  three  or  four  hundred  years.  Besides  pana- 
ceas, martial  amulets,  unguenhtm  armarium^  balsams,  strange  extracts,  elixirs, 
Uid  such   like  magico-magnetical  cures.    Now  what  so  pleasing  can  there  be 


^  Vide  Ctaviqi*  Im  torn,  de  BecrokofiM.  ^  Oit- 

uotJM  cBkmun  ■ola  Optica  dijndieet.  » Oep.  4. 

rt  &.  w  -  ir  tbr  Unp  bum  kiightly.  then  Ihe  man 

ii  ctecrM  u4  kMlUy  in  aind  ud  body;  If;  <m  Uw 


hand,  he  fhiiii  wIknd  tka  Mood  it  takvn  be  ■Mton^i . 
or  a  apeRdChrift,  than  it  will  bum  dioily,  aM' 
intbaaodlel.** 
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as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  sncb  experiments,  or  if  i 
man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or  peruse  Napier's  Logarithm,  or 
those  tables  of  artificial ""  sines  and  tangents,  not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  col- 
legiate, good  friend,  and  late  fellow-student  of  Christ-church  in  Oxford,  '"Mr. Ed- 
mund Gunter,  which  will  perform  that  by  addition  and  substraction  only,  whid 
heretofore  Regiomontanus's  tables  did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elabo- 
rate conclusions  of  his  ^  sector,  quadrant,  and  cross-staff    Or  let  him  that  is  mdaa- 
choly  calculate  spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoefa 
some  tax,  1  say  with  ^Garcseus,  dahmus  hoc  petulantibus  ingeniisj  we  will  in  sane 
cases  allow :  or  let  him  make  an  ephemeridesj  read  Suisset  the  calculatcMr's  wocU 
Scaliger  de  emendatione  temporum^  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he  nndentaod 
them,  peruse  subtle  Scotus  and  Suarez's  metaphysics,  or  school  divinity,  Occam* 
Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.     If  those  other  do  not  aflect  him,  and  his  meus 
be  great,  to  employ  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he  may  go  find  the  philosopher's 
stone ;  he  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say,  to  heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  impresses,  eat- 
blems ;  make  epithalamiums,  epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  paiiudroma  epignmmtii. 
anagrams,  chronograms,  acrostics,  upon  his  friends'  names ;  or  write  a  comment  oo 
Martianus  Gapella,  Tertullian  de  pallio^  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon  £lia  LcJii 
Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellows  have  essayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  tbtt  a 
''  verse  a  thousand  ways  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnems  of  Lm- 
buig,  "2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Poetieus^  or  Scaliger,  Chrysollthus,  Cleppissiiis, 
and  others,  have  in  like  sort  done.    If  such  voluntary  tasks,  pleasure  and  delighL 
or  crabbedness  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle  thoughts,  and  alienate 
their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith  Christophorus  a  Vega,  cogi  dc- 
hentj  /.  5.  c,  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they  perform  it  not,  quod  ex  qfieio  mcvmhai, 
loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as  our  public  Uj^ersity  exercises.    For,  as  he  that 
plays  for  nothing  wUl  not  heed  his  game ;  no  more  will  voluntary  emplojment  so 
thoroughly  afiect  a  student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extra- 
ordinary delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  ia  conversant.    It  should  be  of  thai 
nature  his  business,  which  volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and  without 
great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may  not  omit 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needlewofks« 
cutrworks,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  making*  to 
adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chairs,  stools,  (^  for  she  eats  not  the  bread  of 
idleness,''  Prov.  xxxL  27.  quasivit  lanam  et  linum)  confections,  conserves,  distOla- 
tionS)  &c.,  which  they  show  to  strangers. 


>**  Ipw  eomw  piBRtqae  operit  Tenientibias  nltro 
Hoqialibui  montlrare  aolet,  non  Mcnitir  horas 
Contettata  Miaa,  led  nee  sibi  deperiiae.** 


'  Which  to  her  fn«aui  ahe  ibowa.  with  all  her 
ThoB  fkr  my  maidc,  boC  this  1  did  Bya^f.** 


This  they  have  to  busy  themselves  about,  household  offices,  &c.,  "^i^eat  gardens,  foil 
of  exotic,  versicolour,  diversely  varied,  sweet-smelling  flowers,  and  jSants  in  all 
kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and  keep,  proud  to 
possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meetings  and  frequent  nata- 
tions, mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily  omit,  which  are  so  much  is 
use,  gossipping  among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.,  old  folks  have  their  beads :  an  excel- 
lent invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness,  that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and  past 
all  a&irs,  to  say  so  many  paternosters,  avemarias,  creeds,  if  it  were  not  profrne  and 
superstitious.  In  a  word,  body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and 
that  in  a  mediocrity ;  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  ho&f  be 
overtired,  it  tires  the  mind.  The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  often- 
times  fidla  out,  who  (as  ^  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  ^  but  compel 
that  which  is  mortal  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  inunortal :  that  which  is  eaii^« 
as  that  which  is  ethereal.    But  as  the  ox  tired,  told  the  camel,  (boUi  serrii^  car 


IV  Printed  at  London,  Anno  1680.      *■  Onee  aatfiMi»> 
Wf  ivadar  at  Gneahaa  Ooltage.  *  Printed  at  Lon- 

don hf  William  Jonea,  IflSS.  •  Pmlht.  Meth.  Aatrol. 
n  Tot  tf M  innt  doiea  Tirio,  qoot  aidera  ecnlo.  m  d^ 
ptoChriainnrMboanilt  putaaporanoatro.  *Olia> 
iMtnM.  libb  Sl  de  Inpi  Anftl.  m  Hortna  Oonwnrina 
awdicaa  et  cnlinarina,  kc  *  Tbok  1.  de  eanit. 

Q»k  nUoBem  eorporia  non  habent,  acd  eefvnt 


flBortalen  inmortali.  temetran 
tan  Indnatriam:  Oneram  vt 
ei  boe  ndixerat,  cnm  eidem 
oneria  lerare  illnm  Caneloi 
ipeina  ctttem,  et  totun  oav 
Bortoo  bove  inpletnni)  Itn 
dun  deAtigato  eorport,  Stt, 


dpem 


panio  petf  ^ 
eMnafit. 
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master)  that  refiised  to  cany  some  part  of  his  burden,  before  it  were  lonff  he  should 
he  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack,  and  skin  to  boot  (which  by  and  by,  Uie  ox  being 
dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may  say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him  no  respite  or  remis- 
sion :  a  little  after,  an  ague,  vertigo,  consumption,  seizeth  on  them  both,  all  his 
study  is  omitted,  and  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together :''  he  that  tenders 
his  a-wn  good  estate,  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke,  both  alike, 
"  **  that  so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  wished  health." 


n  **  Somna  quia  reram,  pticidiMime  fomne  deoram, 
Paz  animi,  qoem  cars  fugit,  qui  corpora  duria 
Feasa  ministeriia  mulees  reparaaque  labori.** 


MEMB.  V. 

Waking  and  terrihJe  Dreams  rectified. 

As  'Waking  that  hurts,  by  all  means  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so  much 
helps,  by  like  ways,  "  ^  must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or  outward  medi- 
cines, and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as  being  an  especial  help." 
It  moistens  and  &ttens  the  body,  concocts,  and  helps  digestion  (as  we  see  in  dor- 
mice, and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all  winter),  which  Gesner  speaks  of,  when 
they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the  snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter. 
It  expels  cares,  p^ifies  the  mind,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work : 

**  Sleep,  reat  of  thingi,  O  pleasing  deity. 
Peace  of  the  eoul,  which  cares  doat  crucify, 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  mollify.** 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physic,  "Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gemmarum  su- 
perans  et  metalhrum.    The  fittest  time  is  ^  two  or  three  hours  after  supper,  when 
as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  and  His  good  to  lie  on  the 
right  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest  under  the  stomach,  not  molest- 
ing any  way,  but  heating  him  as  a  fire  doth  a  kettle,  that  is  put  to  it.    After  the  first 
sleep  'tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend ;" 
and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly,  but  never  on  tlie  back.    Seven  or  eight  hours  is 
a  competent  time  for  a  melancholy  man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks ;  but  as  some  do,  to 
lie  in  hed  and  not  sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,^to  give  assent  to  pleasing  con- 
ceits and  vain  imaginations,  is  many  ways  pemicious.   To  procure  this  sweet  moist- 
ening sleep,  it's  best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder  it, 
and  then  to  use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it     Constat 
hodie  (saith  Boissardus  in  his  tract  de  magid^  cap,  4.)  multos  itafascinari  ut  noctes 
irUegras  exigant  insomnesj  summd  inmtietiidine  atdmorum  et  corporum;  many  cannot 
sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are  too  fiimiliar  in  some  places ;  they  call 
it,  dare  alicui  malam  noctem.    But  the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which 
must  first  be  removed :  **a  hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  grief,  fears,  cares, 
expectations,  anxieties,  great  businesses,  ^In  aurum  utramque  otiose  tU  dormias^  and 
all  violent  perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can 
hope  for  any  good  repose.    He  that  sleeps  in  the  day-time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear, 
any  way  troubled  in  mind,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full  "  stomach,  may  never  hope 
for  quiet  rest  in  the  night ;  nee  enim  meritoria  somnos  admittuntf  as  the  "^  poet  saith ; 
inns  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one  calls  ostler,  another 
tapster^  one  cries  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoops,  halloos, 

w— —  **abBeiiteiD  cantat  amicam, 
MuU&  prolutus  vappA  nauta  atque  viator/* 

Who  not  accustomed  to  such  noises  can  sleep  amongst  them  ?  He  that  will  intend 
to  take  his  rest  must  go  to  bed  ammo  securo^  quieto  et  lihero,  with  a  ^  secure  and 
composed  mind,  in  a  quiet  place :  omnia  noctes  erunt  placida  compdsta  quiete:  and 


*Ut  palehram  illam  et  amabilem  sanitatem  pneate. 
■ms.  <"  Interdicends  Vigills,  somni  paalo  longio- 

(«■  ooDciUandi.  Altomarus  cap.  7.  Somnus  supra  mo- 
^m  prodest,  quovismodo  coociliandus,  Piso.  »  Qvld. 
^lo  Oippoc.  Apboris.  *•  Crato  cons.  21.  lib.  2.  duabus 
^t  thbus  iMris  post  ccnam, quum  Jam cibus  ad  fUndum 
ventrieuli  reaederit,  primum  saper  latere  deitro  quies- 
eeodnoi,  quod  in  tali  decubita  Jecar  sab  ventriculo  qui- 
c«e«t,  Bon  gravans  sed  cibnm  calfaciens,  perinde  ae 
ifBis  lebatam  qui  illi  admoTetnr ;  post  primum  somnum 

2C 


quieecendiim  latere  sinistro,  he  ti  Slepiua  aoeidit 

melancholicis,  ut  nimium  exsiccato  oerebro  vigiliia  at> 
tenuentur.    Ficinus,  lib.  l.cap.  39.  **Ter.  "lliat 

yon  may  sleep  calmly  on  either  ear.**  *Ut  aia  noete 
levis,  sit  tibi,  ciena  brevis.  ^i  Juven.  Sat  3.  *  Hor. 
Scr.  lib.  1.  Sat.  5.  "  The  tipqr  sailor  and  liis  travellinf 
companion  sing  the  praises  of  their  absent  sweetbearta.** 
MSopoeitis  ciiris  omnibus  .quantum  fieri  potest,  una 
cum  Testibua,  Ac.  Kirkat. 
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if  that  will  not  senre,  or  may  not  be  obtained,  to  seek  then  sach  means  as  are  reqai- 
aite.  To  lie  in  clean  linen  and  sweet;  before  he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  bea 
"^^  sweet  music,"  which  Ficinus  commends,  lib,  1.  cap,  24,  or  as  Jobertns,  witi 
'  pract.  lib,  3.  cap,  10.  "^to  read  some  pleasant  author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  » 
bason  of  water  still  dropping  by  his  bedside,"  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  mtmnm. 
Une  sorumtis  aqua.  Some  floodgates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  Bridge,  or 
some  continuate  noise  which  may  benumb  the  senses,  lenis  moius^  alentium  ti  ieu- 
bra^  turn  et  ipsa  voluntas  somnosjaciunt;  as  a  gentle  noise  to  some  procures  sleep. 
so,  which  Beroardinus  Tilesius,  lib,  de  somno^  well  observes,  silence,  in  a  dark  room, 
and  the  will  itself,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  frications,  Andrer 
Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to  bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and 
ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the 
same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but  methinks,  for  such  as  have  cby  brains,  an 
much  more  proper  at  night;  some  prescribe  a  ""sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bedi 
spoonful,  saith  £tius  Tetrabib.  lib.  2.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib,  6.  cap,  10.  Mgineta^  lihX 
cap.  14.  Piso,  '^a  litde  after  meat,  *"  because  it  rarefies  melancholy,  and  procures  u 
appetite  to  sleep."  Donat.  ab  Mtomar.  cap.  7.  and  Mercurialis  approve  of  it,  if  the 
malady  proceed  from  the  '  spleen.  Salust  Salvian.  lib,  2.  cap,  1.  de  remed.  Hercules 
de  Saxonii  in  Pan.  JSlinuSj  Montaltus  de  tnorb.  capitis^  cap.  28.  de  Melon,  are  alto- 
gether against  it.  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  inter.  Morb.  cau,  lib.  I.  cap,  17.  in  some  cases 
doth  allow  it.  'Rhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it,  though  Simeon  commend  it  ^in 
sauce  peradventure)  he  makes  a  question  of  it :  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oOs, 
potions,  simples  or  compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose, '  1  shall  speak  of 
them  elsewhere.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the  night,  when  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usual 
to  toss  and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  *  Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  be  in  waim 
weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  turns  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the  chamber. 
and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearful  and  troublesome  dreams, /ncu^ttf  and  such  inconveniences,  where- 
with melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light  supper,  and  of 
such  meats  as  are  easy  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c.,  not  to  lie  on  his 
back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day-time  of  any  terrible  objects,  or  especiallv 
talk  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as  he  said  in  Lucian  after  such  conference, 
Hecaies  sommare  mild  videoty  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  hobgoblins :  and  as  TuUy 
notes,  ^^  for  the  most  part  our  speeches  in  the  day-time  cause  our  fantasy  to  work 
upon  the  like  in  our  sleep,"  which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer :  El  canis  in  somnt 
kporis  vestigia  lalrai:  as  a  dog  dreams  of  a  hare,  so  do  men  on  such  subjects  they 
thought  on  last 

•  "Bomnia  que  mentM  ludunt  volitantibaa  ombrit. 
Nee  deiubra  deam,  nee  ab  etbere  Dumina  mituint. 
Bed  aibi  quiaque  Ikeit,'*  4c 

For  that  cause  when  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  had  posed  the  seventy  interpreten  ia 
order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man  what  would  make  one  sleep  quietly  in  the  nigfat, 
he  told  him,  ''^  the  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and  celestial  meditationa,  and  to  use 
honest  actions  in  the  day-time.  "  Lod.  Vives  wonders  how  schoolmen  could  sleep 
quietly,  and  were  not  teirified  in  the  night,  or  walk  in  the  dark,  they  had  such  moa- 
strous  questions,  and  thought  of  such  terrible  matteis  all  day  long."  They  had 
need,  amongst  the  rest,  to  sacrifice  to  god  Morpheus,  whom  'Philostralus  paints  in 
a  white  and  black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  suae 
colouis,  to  signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  leai 
Artemidorus,  Sambucus  and  Cardan ;  but  how  to  help  them,  ^  I  must  refer  yon  to  a 
more  convenient  place. 


V  Ad  boram  atMnnl  aorea  auaTibua  eantlbaa  et  ionia 
delinire.  m  Leecio  Jacunda,  aut  aermo,  ad  qoem 

attentior  animaa  eonvertkur,  aut  aqua  ab  alto  in  aub- 
teetam  pelvim  delabatur.  kc.    Orid.  m  Aceti  aor 

bitio.  HO  Attenuat  roelaneboliam,  et  ad  eoncilian« 

dum  aomoam  Jurat.  i(tood  lieni  acetum  conventat. 
•  Cont.  1.  tract.  9.  meditandum  de  aceto.  a  Seet  5. 

namb.  1.  Sabsect.  6.  «  Lib.  de  tanit.  tuenda.  •  In 
Bom.  8cip.  St  aoim  fere  ut  oofitationea  noatne  et  ser* 
■Minea  pariant  aliqaid  in  aomno,  qaale  de  Homero  acri- 
til  Eonina,  de  quo  Tidelloet  aKpiaaiinA  Tigilua  aoletel 


ooffitare  et  loqaL  ■  Ariata  taiat.    **  Neitker  ibt 

ahrinea  of  the  goda,  nor  the  deitiea  tlieBiaeifvt,  weai 
down  fh>ni  the  heavena  those  droama  which  asack  oar 
rainda  with  theae  flittinc  8hadowa,~we  caone  tbMi  to 
ouraelvea.**  '  Optifflum  de  ecalestibva  et  buueioi 

meditari,  et  ea  fhcere.  *  Lib.  3.  de  ranaia  oofr.  art. 

tarn  mira  monatra  quaationan  aaepe  naaeaotw  mirr 
eoa,  ut  mirer  eoa  interdum  in  aomniia  bob  tanertaat 
de  illif  in  tenebria  audere  Terba  ihcere,  adeo  icf  mbi 
ODonatroas.  'Icoa.  Ub.1.  >a8ect.S.ilcflb.l. 

8aba.O. 


Mem.  6.  Subs.  I.] 


Passions  rectified. 


n? 


MEMB.  VI. 

SuBSBCT.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  mind  rectified.    From  himself,  by  resisting  to  the 

utmost^  confessing  his  grief  to  a  friend^  Sfc. 

Whosoever  he  is  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any  other, 
inust  first  rectify  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind :  the  chiefest  cure 
consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  ^is  that  voluptas^  or  summum  bonum  of  Epicurus, 
non  dolere^  curis  vacare^  animo  tranquillo  esse^  not  to  grieve,  but  to  want  cares,  and 
have  a  quiet  soul,  is  Uie  only  pleasure  of  the  world,  as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opi- 
nion, not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which  injurious  Aristotle  maliciously  puts 
upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mistaken,  male  audit  et  vapulat^  slandered  with- 
out a  cause,  and  kshed  by  all  posterity.  "  ^  Fear  and  sorrow,  therefore,  are  espe- 
cially to  be  avoided,  and  the  mind  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth, constancy,  good  hope, 
vaiii  terror,  bad  objects  are  to  be  removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies 
they  be  not  well  pleased.'^  Gualter  Bruel.  Femelius,  consil.  43.  Mercurialis,  consiL 
6.  Piso,  Jacchinus,  cop.  15.  in  9.  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  all  inculcate 
this  as  an  especial  means  of  their  cure,  that  their  "  ^  minds  be  quietly  pacified,  vain 
conceits  diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with  terrors,  cares,  "  fiiwd  studies,  cogitations, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any  way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,"  because  that 
otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be  done.  '^^^The  body's  mischiefs,"  as  Plato  proves, 
^  pro<;eed  from  the  soul :  and  if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied,  the  body  can  never  be 
cured."  Alcibiades  raves  ^saith  ^  Maximus  Tyrius)  and  is  sick,  his  furious  desires 
carry  him  from  Lyceus  to  uie  pleading  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence 
to  Lacedaemon,  Uience  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to  Athens ;  Critias 
t)Tanniseth  over  all  the  city ;  Sardanapalus  is  love-sick ;  these  men  are  ill-afiected 
ail,  and  can  never  be  cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise  qualified.  Crato,  therefore, 
in  that  often-cited  Counsel  of  his  for  a  nobleman  his  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus,  sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of 
greatest  moment.  Quod  reliquum  esty  aninue  accidentia  corriganiur^  from  which  alone 
proceeds  melancholy;  they  are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it 
turns,  and  must  necessarily  be  reformed.  ^  ^  For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the  blood 
and  vital  spirits ;  sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  extinguisheth 
natural  heat,  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries  up  the  temperature,  and 
perverts  the  understanding :"  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  attenuates 
the  soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must,  to  the  uttermost 
of  our  power  and  most  seriously,  be  removed,  ^ianus  Montaltus  attributes  so 
much  to  them, "  ^  that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the 
cure  of  melancholy  in  most  patients."  Many  are  fully  cured  when  they  have  seen 
or  heard,  &C.,  enjoy  their  desires,  or  be  secured  and  satisfied  in  their  minds ;  Gralen, 
the  common  master  of  them  all,  from  whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags,  lib.  1. 
de  san.  tuend.^  that  he,  for  his  part,  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  aTtimis 
ad  rectum  institutis^,  by  right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Tea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  ia  excellent  good  indeed  if  it  could  be  done; 
but  how  shall  it  be  efiected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means  ?  hie  labor^  hoc  opus 
est.  Tie  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary,  all  men  are  subject  to  pas- 
sioos,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  distempered  by  their  innate  humours, 
abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of  parts,  outward  occurrences ;  and  how  shall 
they  be  avoided  ?  the  wisest  men,  greatest  philosophers  of  most  excellent  wit,  rea- 
son, judgment,  divine  spirits,  cannot  moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf;  such  an 
are  sound  in  body  and  mind.  Stoics,  heroes.  Homer's  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and 


"  Animi  perturbationei  rammft  fugienda,  metuR  po* 
tittimuin  et  tristilia:  eonimque  loeo  animuf  demulcen- 
iiu«  hilar! late,  animi  eonatantia,  bona  ipe;  removendi 
tenroref,  et  eorum  eoiiaortium  quoa  non  probant. 
^'Phantaaic  eorum  placidd  aubvertendv,  terrorea  ab 
•DJmo  reroovendi.  "  Ab  omni  flza  cogitatione 

n«iovi»raodo  avertantur.  >«  Cuncta  mala  enrporia 

•b  aiiiiiio  procedunt,  qo*  nlai  corentur,  corpaa  eurari 
mi  Dime  poteat,  Cbannid.  **  Diaputat.  An  morbi 

piTioica  eorporia  an  animL    ReDoldo  interpret,  at 


parum  abait  a  Ajrore,  rapitur  k  L^ceo  in  concionem,  4 
eoncione  ad  mare,  A  mari  in  Bteiliam,  Ac.  **  Ira 

bilem  roovet,  aanguinem  adurit,  vitalea  apiritua  accen- 
dit.  moatitia  univeraum  corpua  infrigidat,  eaiorem  in* 
natum  extinguit,  appetitum  deatruit,  concoctionem 
impedit,  corpua  ezaiccat,  intellvctum  pervertit.  dua- 
mubrem  bsc  omnia  proraua  vitanda  aunt,  et  pro  virili 
fugienda.  "  De  mel.  e.  9C.  ex  illia  aolum  remedittm; 
mnlti  ex  vieif*  auditla,  dt€.  aanati  aunt. 


828  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part  2.  See.  1 


fiiriously  carried  sometimes ;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  caaed^fracH 
sick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist  ?  we  cannot  perform  it  Ton  may  advise  and  gi^ 
ffood  precepts,  as  who  cannot  ?  But  how  shall  they  be  put  in  practice  ?  I  may  not 
aeny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannise  of  us,  yet  there  be  means  to  cmb 
them ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he 
himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use  their  honest  encteavours,  or  make  use  of  sock 
ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly  prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say);  from  the  patient  himself «the  first  and  chiefest  remedy  mna 
be  had ;  for  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his  passions,  will 
not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  be  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible  he  should  be 
cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and  desire  his  own  good,  no 
doubt  but  he  may  magnam  morhi  deponere  partem^  be  eased  at  least,  if  not  cured. 
He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist  and  withstand  the  beginningB. 
Principiis  obsta^  ^  Give  not  water  passage,  no  not  a  little,''  Ecclus.  xxv.  27.  If  tbej 
open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater  breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  nm- 
neth  in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be  it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  afiects 
or  troubleth  him,  ''^  by  all  possible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vain, 
ftlse,  frivolous  imaginations,  absurd  conceits,  feigned  fears  and  sorrows;  firom  which,'' 
saith  Piso,  ^  this  disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  tales  his  first  occasion  or  begin- 
ning, by  doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of 
something  else,  persuading  by  reason,  or  howsoever  to  make  a  sudden  alteration  of 
them."  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated  himself,  fol- 
lowing his  passions,  giving  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop  upon  a  sudden, 
curb  himself  in ;  and  as  ^Lemnius  adviseth,  ^  strive  against  with  all  his  power,  to 
the  utmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fond  imaginations,  which  so 
covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and  amiable  at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at 
last,  and  so  headstrong,  that  by  no  reason,  art,  counsel,  or  persuasion,  they  may  be 
shaken  ottP  Though  he  be  far  gone,  and  habituated  unto  such  fimtastical  imagina- 
tions, yet  as  "^TuUy  and  Plutarch  advise,  let  him  oppose,  fortify,  or  prepare  himsdf 
against  them,  by  pre-meditation,  reason,  or  as  we  do  by  a  crooked  stafi^  bend  hia- 
self  another  way. 


■**1^  uuneo  iaterea  eflbcito  qo*  trittia  mentem 
SolicitaDt,  procul  esM  Julw  curaaque  BeUunqtie 
PalleDtum,  nltrioM  int.  lint  omnia  teu.*" 


**  Id  the  neanttma  expel  tbem  fhmi  Hit  MiOfd, 


»7 
Pale  feara,  lad  caree,  and  grieft  which  do  it  griadL 

Revengeful  anger,  pain  and  dieoonteat. 

Let  all  thy  eou  be  eet  on  merriment,** 

Cwras  tolle  graoesj  irasci  crede  profanum.  If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  in- 
firmity, or  that  he  perceive  himself  given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone,  and  plesK 
his  mind  with  fond  imaginations,  let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it ;  'tis  a  bosom  enemy^ 
'tis  delightsome  melancholy,  a  fiiend  in  show,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poison,  it 
will  in  the  end  be  his  undoing ;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  woik, 
get  some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about  a  candle,  so  long  tiD 
at  length  he  bum  his  bodv,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be  any  bank 
object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it  If  by  his  own  de&ult,  diroogh 
ill  diet,  bad  air,  want  of  exercise,  &c.,Tet  him  now  begin  to  reform  himself.  ^It 
would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  if,"  as  ^  Roger  Bacon  hath  it,  ^  we 
could  but  moderate  ourselves  in  those  six  non-natural  things.  "^  If  it  be  any  db- 
grace,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny,  death  of  friends,  imprisonment,  banishment, 
be  not  troubled  with  it,  do  not  fear,  be  not  angry,  grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage 
sustain  it"  (Gordonius,  Ub.  1.  c.  16, de  conser.  vit.)  Tu  contra  audentior  ito.  "If 
it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or  any  adversity  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invindble 
courage,  ^  fortify  thyself  by  God's  word,  or  otherwise,"  mala  hofds  pertuadtnda^  set 
prosperity  against  adversity,  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadow, 

>*Pro  TiribiM  annitendum  in  pradictia,  torn  in  aliie, 
aquilrae  malum  Telui  a  primariA  cauaa  ooeaeionem 
aactum  eet,  tmaginationee  abMinte  falaeqae  et  mcefititia 
quccunqne  aabierit  propulatftur,  au(  aliud  agendo,  aut 
ratione  penaadendo  eanim  mutationem  eubitd  facere. 
i*Lib.  9.  c.  16.  de  occult,  nat.  Quiaquia  buic  malo  ob- 
Doziua  eat.  acriter  obaiatat,  et  aumroi  cora  obluctemr, 
nee  uUo  modo  foveat  imaginationea  tactte  obrepeoiee 
aoimo.  blandaa  ab  initio  et  amabtlea.aed  quK  adeocon* 
▼aleeeunt,  ut  null&  ratione  ezcuti  queant.  *3.  Tnac 
ad  ApoUoBioffl.  tt ftaeaetorioa.  «£piet.  de   mua,  lib.  1.  c.  16. 


aecretia  artia  et  nainre  cap.  7.  de  retard,  aen. 
eaaet  contrA  eorruptionem  nropriam,  ai  quilibat 
ret  regimen  aanitatia,  quod  conaiatit  in  rebva  aez  noa 
naiuraliboa.  **  Pro  lliquo  vitoperio  noa  indigscm. 
nee  pro  amiaaione  alioijua  rei,  pro  morte  alioijaaw  a«e 
pro  caroere,  nee  pro  exilio.nec  |Mro  ali&  re,  ace  iraararn. 
nee  timeaa,  nee  doleaa,  aed  eum  aommi  pr—tia  bK 
auatineaa.  **  Q4iodsi  incommode  adveraiutia  iato' 
tunia  hoc  malum  invezerint,  hie  infractum  aaiMBO^ 
ponaa,  Dei  verbo  ^ueqne  fldacia  ta 


Mem.  6.  Sabs.  I.]  Pasnang  rectified. 

fountain,  pjctuTc,  or  the  like :  recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contrary  object,  with  some 
more  jdeasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  sgain^  fadle  consilium  damus  aliis^  we  ean  easily  give  counsel 
to  others;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he  that  hath  her;  si 
hU  esses^  aliter  sentires;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would  find  it  otherwise, 
'tis  not  so  easily  performed.    We  know  this  to  be  true ;  we  should  moderate  our- 
selves, but  we  are  furiously  carried,  we  cannot  make  use  of  such  precepts,  we  are 
overcome,  sick,  mdU  sani^  distempered  and  habituated  to  these  courses,  we  can  make 
no  resistance ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  diseased  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melan* 
choly  man  not  to  fear,  not  to  be  sad :  'tis  within  his  blood,  his  brains,  his  whole  tern* 
perature,  it  cannot  be  removed.  But  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  give  way  too  fat 
unto  it,  he  may  in  some  sort  correct  himself  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad  doF, 
and  as  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid  things,  and  to  thiuK 
still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them :  he  went  for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the 
bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in  the  water  the  picture  of  a  dofir,  with  reason 
overcame  this  conceit,  quid  cani  cum  halneof  what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath? 
a  mere  conceit    Thou  thinkest  thou  hearedt  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  &c., 
'tis  not  so,  'tis  thy  corrupt  fantasy;  settle  thine  imagination,  thou  art  well.    Thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee 
to  scorn ;  persuade  thyself  'tis  no  such  matter :  this  is  fear  only,  and  vain  suspicion. 
Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy;  bat  why?  upon  what  ground  ?  con«> 
aider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for  what  cause?  examine  it 
thoroughly,  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such  as  is  to  be  contemned ;  such  as  thou 
wilt -surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thyself,  when  it  is  past    Rule  thyself  then  with 
reason,  satisfy  thyself,  accustom  thyself,  wean  thyself  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain 
fears,  strong  imaginations,  restless  thoughts.    Thou  mayest  do  it;  Est  in  nohis 
auuucere  (as  Plutarch  saith),  we  may  frame  ourselves  as  we  will.   As  he  that  useth 
an  upright  shoe,  may  correct  the  obliquity,  or  crookedness,  by  wearing  it  on  the 
other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.    Quicqmd  nbi  imperavU  animus 
ohtittuit  (as  ^  Seneca  saith)  nulli  tarn  feri  affeetua,  ut  non  disciplind  perdomentuTj 
whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may  command:  no  such  cruel  afiections,  but  by  dis- 
cipline they  may  be  tamed ;  voluntarily  thou  wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou 
OQghtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.,  but  when  thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt 
reform  it :  fear  of  a  whip  will  make  thee  do,  or  not  do.    Do  that  voluntarily  then 
which  thou  canst  do,  and  must  do  by  compulsion ;  thou  mayest  refrain  if  thou  wilt) 
and  master  thine  afiections.   "As  in  a  city  (saith  Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn 
rebellious  rogues,  that  will  not  submit  themselves  to  political  judgment,  compel  them 
by  force ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  auctions.    If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside  those 
▼icious  motions,  and  the  fimtasy  those  fond  imaginations,  we  have  another  form  <tf 
government  to  enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members,  that  they  be  not  led  by  our 
passions."     If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the  moving  feculty  overrule  her,  let  her 
resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise.    In  an  ague  Sie  appetite  would  drink ;  sore 
eyes  that  itch  would  be  rubbed;  but  reason  saith  no,  and  therefore  the  moving 
Acuity  will  not  do  it.    Our  fimtasy  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chi- 
meras upon  us,  but  we  have  reason  to  resist,  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appe^ 
tite;  *'('imagiiuition  enforceth  spirits,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature,  compd 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs :"  v^  give  too  much  way  to  our  pas- 
sions.   And  as  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  distasteful  and  unj^ea* 
nnt,  non  ex  cibi  vUio^  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat,  but  in  our  taste :  so  many 
thin^  are  ofifensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but  out  of  our  corrupt  judgment, 
jealousy,  suspicion,  and  the  like :  we  pull  these  mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgment  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  overruled,  will  precipitated,  that 
we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  ouraelves,  as  in  this  disease  commonly 
it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery  to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it 
up  in  our  own  breast :  aliter  vitium  crescitque  tegendo^  Sfc^  and  that  which  was  most 


,»Ub.a.de  irs.  »Cap.  3.  de  allbet.  anim.  Utin 
civiUtibas  eontuinaees  qui  non  eedunt  politico  impeilo 
vieoareendi  nint;  iia  Deua  nobia  indidic  alteram  iin> 
pwii  fomaoi ;  ti  oor  non  daponit  vitioaum  affectum, 
■tQbnfbraacooreanda  auot,  ne  ni 


niant  ia  quod  aSlectaa 

42  2c  2 


impellat :  el  locomotiva,  qua  herfli  imporio  obtemparat, 
alien  rviisui.  ■'Imaginatio  impellit  apiritua,  et 

inde  nervi  moventar,  dec  et  obtemperant  imafina- 
lioni  et  appetitol  mirebili  ftBdere,  ad  ezeqoendum  qaod 
Jubent. 


830  Cure  of  Jl^laneMy.  (Part.  2.  Sect  1 

oflensive  to  lur,  a  cause  of  fear  and  grie^  quod  nunc  te  eoqmiy  another  hdl;  ftr 
^strangulai  inclusus  (blor  atque  extutuat  intus^  grief  concealed  strangles  the  sooL; 
bat  when  as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  ii 
*  instantly  removed,  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdom,  persuasion,  advice,  his  good 
means,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  unto  ourselves.  A  friend's  c^oonsel  ii 
a  charm,  like  mandrake  wine,  euros  sopU ;  and  as  a  ^  bull  that  is  tied  to  a  fig-mc 
becomes  gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith  "  Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  wafds> 
so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified  by  fair  speeches.  ^  All  adversity  finds  eaie 
in  complaining  (as  "  Isidore  holds),  ^'  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it,"  "  'Aya^  &  i«^»- 
^(uig  i<rtt¥  itaipav.  Friends'  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  ia 
winter,  shade  in  summer,  quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  meat  and  drink  to  him  that 
is  hungry  or  athirst ;  Democritus's  coUyrium  is  not  so  sovereign  to  the  eyes  as  thii 
is  to  the  heart ;  good  words  are  cheeriul  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much  moic 
from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other  like  ivy  and  a  walL 
which  Camerarius  hath  well  Ulustiated  in  an  emblem.  Lenit  amtmtm  simplex  vel 
sape  narralioy  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth  our  distressed  mind,  and  ia 
the  midst  of  greatest  extremities ;  so  diverse  have  been  relieved,  by  ^  exoneiatiz^ 
themselves  to  a  faithful  friend :  he  sees  that  which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and 
discontent,  he  pacifies  our  minds,  he  will  ease  our  pain,  assuage  our  anger ;  quanU 
inde  voluptas^  qiumta  securitas^  Chrysostom  adds,^  what  pleasure,  what  security  by 
that  means !  ''^Nothing  so  available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man.'* 
Tully,  as  I  remember,  in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the 
defect  of  such  a  friend.  *"  ^  I  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  city,  where  I  have  a  multi- 
tude of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  company  with  whom  I  dare  femiliariy 
breathe,  or  freely  jest  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee,  I  send  for  thee ;  for 
there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  me,  which  had  I  but  thee  in  preseaceu 
I  could  quickly  disburden  myself  of  in  a  walking  discourse."  The  like,  pend- 
venture,  may  he  and  he  say  with  that  old  man  in  the  comedy, 

w**  Neoio  est  meornm  amieoram  bodie, 

Apud  qaem  eipromere  ooculu  mea  audeun.** 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  sufier  in  the  meantime  by  it  He  or 
he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get  some  trusty 
friend,  *  Semper  habens  Pylademque  aUquem  qui  curet  Ortstem^  a  Pylades,  to  whoa 
freely  and  securely  he  may  open  himself.  For  as  in  all  other  oc-currences,  so  it  ii 
in  this.  Si  quis  in  ctBlum  ascendisset^  Sfc.  as  he  said  in  *  Tully,  if  a  man  bad  gone 
to  heaven,  ^^seen  the  beauty  of  the  skies,"  stars  errant,  fixed,  &c.,  insuavis  erU 
admiratioy  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except  he  have  somebody  to  impart  what  be 
hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world,  as  ^  Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  soffa 
a  case,  '^  to  get  a  trusty  friend,  to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our 
secrets ;  no&ing  so  delighteth  and  easeth  the  mind,  as  when  we  have  a  prepared 
bosom,  to  which  our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  se 
our  own,  whose  speech  may  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsel  relieve,  mirth  expel 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us."  It  was  the  couDsd 
which  that  politic  *^  Ck>mmineus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  othera  distressed  in  mind, 
by  occasion  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much  perplexed,  ^  first  to  pray 
to  God,  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to  some  special  friend,  whom  we 
hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to  him ;  nothing  so  forcible  to  streogthea, 
recreate,  and  heed  the  wounded  soul  of  a  miserable  num." 


*  Ovid  Triat.  lib.  5.  *  Participes  inde  calamitati* 
Bostrc  tant,  et  velut  ezoneraU  in  eo«  •arcin&  onere 
Icvamur.  Arist.  Etb.  lib.  9.  »Camerariui  Embl.  96. 
Oen.  2.  «  Sjrmpoa.  lib.  S.  cap.  10.  »  Epiit  a 

lib.  3.  Adveraa  fortuna  babet  in  querelii  leTameotum ; 
fit  msloruin  relatio.  Slc  »  Alloquium  r.hari  hi  vat, 

el  tolamen  amici.   Emblem.  54.  cent.  I.        ^  A*  David 
did  to  Jonatban,  1  Bam.  xx.  *  Seneca  Epiii.  67. 

MHic  in  civitate  magnA  et  turba  magna  nemincm 
reperire  poraumua  qiiocum  auapirare  familiariter  aut 


have  not  a  aingle  friend  thi«  day,  to  whom  I  dare  to 
discloM  my  tecrett,*^  **Ovid.  »Deaaiiciui. 

«  Oe  tranquil,  c.  7.  Optimttm  eat  anieum  fiJeJem  aaa* 
ciflci  in  qaem  aecreta  nottra  infundamus;  oifail  eqee 
obleetat  animum.  quam  ubi  aint  pneparata  peetora.  ia 
qiw  tutd  tecreta  descendant,  quorum  conscientia  cqat 
ac  tua:  quorum  aermo  aolitndinem  leniat,  wnteafia 
conailium  expediat,  hilaritaa  ttiatitiam  diasipel.  earn- 
apectUMiue  ipae  delectet.  <>  Comment.  1.  7.    Ai 

Deum  eonftagiamua,  et  peocatia  veniam  preeemor.  iadi 


kcari  liberd  poaaimua.    Quare  t«  expeetamua,  te  deai-  '  ad  amiooa,  et  cui  plurimum  tribuimua,  noa  patefada* 
oeramua,  te  areeaaimua.    Multa  annt  enim  qu»  me  :  miia  totoa,  et  animi  vulnua  quo  affliginar:  wMi  ad 
■olidtant  et  angunt.  quK  mibi  videor  aurea  tuaa  nactus,  |  reflcieodum  animum  eflkcacioa. 
VBiaa  ambulationit  aennone  ezbaurire  poaaa.  *•  I 


Mem.  6.  Sabi.  2.] 


JUind  TtCtifi/ML* 
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SuBSEcr.  II. — Help  from  friends  hy  counsely  comfartj  fair  and  foul  meansj  wiUif 
devieesj  satisjaclion^  alteration  of  his  course  if  lifey  remooing  objects^  Sfc, 

WHEjf  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  a^le  to  resist,  or  overcome  these  heart-eating 
passions,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which  is  wanting. 
SwE  erii  humanUoHs  et  sapientuB  (which  ^TuUy  enjoineth  in  like  case)  siqtdd  error 
tunij  curare^  out  improvisum^  sud  diligentid  corrigere.  They  must  all  join ;  nee  satis 
medico^  saith  ^  Hippocrates,  suum  fecisse  officitun^  nisi  suum  qttoque  csgrotus^  suum 
asiantesy  fyc.    First,  they  must  especially  beware,  a  melancholy  discontented  person 
(be  it  in  what  kind  of  melancholy  soever)  never  be  left  alone  or  idle :  but  as  physi- 
cians  prescribe  physic,  cum  ctutodid^  let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with 
some  company  or  other,  lest  by  thaf  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  dis- 
ease ;  non  oportet  agros  humjusmodi  esse  solos  vel  itUer  ignotos^  vel  inter  eos  quos 
non  amant  out  negligunt^  as  Rod.  &  Fonseca,  torn.  1.  consul.  35.  prescribes.  Lugentes 
eusiodire  solemus  (saith  **  Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utantur;  we  watch  a  sorrowful 
person,  lest  he  abuse  his  solitariness,  and  so  should  we  do  a  melancholy  man ;  set 
him  about  some  business,  exercise  or  recreation,  which  may  divert  his  thoughts,  and 
still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for  his  fantasy  is  so  restless,  operative  and  quick, 
that  if  it  be  not  in  perpetual  action,  ever  employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself,  melan- 
cholise,  and  be  carried  away  instantly,  with  some  fear,  jealousy,  discontent,  suspi- 
cion, some  vain  conceit  or  other.    If  his  weakness  be  such  that  he  cannot  discern 
what  is  amiss,  correct,  or  satisfy,  it  behoves  them  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  persua- 
sion, by  fair  or  foul  means,  to  alienate  his  mind,  by  some  artificial  invention,  or  some 
contrary  persuasion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
any  ways  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and  if  it  be  possible, 
by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satisfaction.    If  he  conceal 
his  grievances,  and  will  not  be  known  of  them,  ^^  they  must  observe  by  his  looks, 
gestures,  motions,  fantasy,  what  it  is  ihat  o£^nds,"  and  then  to  amily  remedies  unto 
him :  many  are  instantly  cured,  when  their  minds  ate  satisfied,    ^Alexander  makes 
mention  of  a  woman,  '^  that  by  reason  of  her  husband's  long  absence  in  travel,  was 
exceeding  peevish  and  melancholy,  but  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned, 
beyond  all  expectation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  fireed  from  all  fear,  without 
help  of  any  other  physic  restored  to  her  former  health."    Trincavellius,  consiL  12. 
lib,  1.  hath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  tiiat  being  much  troubled  with  melancholy, 
^^and  ready  to  die  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  son^ 
instantly  recovered."    As  Alexander  concludes,  ^^If  our  imaginations  be  not  in- 
veterate, by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they  proceed  from  such  a 
cause."    No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than  to  remove  the  object,  cause,  occasion,  if 
by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  find  it  out.    If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in 
suspicion,  suspense,  or  any  way  molested,  secure  him,  Sohitur  mahun^  give  him 
satisfaction,  the  cure  is  ended ;  alter  his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physic 
if  the  party  be  sad,  or  otherwise  afiected,  ^^  consider  (saith  ^Trallianus)  the  manner 
of  it,  all  circumstances,  and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,"  by  removing  the 
occasions,  avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heafd  or  seen,  ^^  monstrous  and  prodigious 
aspects,"  tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical  stories ;  to  such  as  are  in  fear  they 
strike  a  great  impression,  renewed  many  times,  and  recall  such  chimeras  and  terrible 
fictions  into  their  minds.    ^'^Make  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in  private  talk, 
or  a  dumb  show  tending  to  that  purpose  :  such  things  (saith  Galateus)  are  ofiensive 
to  their  imaginations."    And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow,  "  Seneca  ^'  forbids  all 
sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament  \  a  groaning  companion  ia  an  enemy  to  quiei- 


<> Epi  a.  frat.  «  Apbor.  prim.  «•  Epitt.  10. 

^Otnervando  motiu,  cestiu,  manui,  pedes,  oculoa, 
pfatntatiam,  Piio.  «  Muller  melancholia  correpta  ex 
loofi  viri  per^rinatione,  ec  iracundd  omnibiii  respon* 
dent,  qoum  mariltts  domum  revereua,  pneter  ipem,  &«. 
''Pmdolore  moritttrui  qaum  noneiatum  eesei  uzorem 
Pcpcrine  fliium  eabjtd  reeuperavit.  «  Niai  aflfeciai 

"H^  Umpore  infeiuverit,  tali  artifieio  imafinationea 
cv'uc  oportet,  preaertim  abi  malum  ab  bia  velut  A  pri* 
■trit  eiiiia  oeeasionem  babaerll.      *  Lib.  1.  cap.  10. 


Bi  6x  trialitia  aut  alio  aflbctu  ecperit,  apedem  conai. 
dera,  aut  aliud  qui  eorum,  quo  aubitam  alti;rationem 
facere  poaaunt  "  fivitandi  monatrifict  aopectua,  itc. 
u  Neque  enim  cam  actio,  aut  recordatio  r^rum  bujua* 
modi  dispUeet,  aed  iia  Tel  featua  alteriua  Imagination! 
adumbraro,  vehementer  moleatum.  Galat.  de  mor.  capw 
7.  **  Tranquil.  Prvcipua  vitentur  triatea.  et  omnia 

deplorant«a ;  tranquillitati  inimieaa  est  comes  pertnr- 
batua,  omnia  gemenn. 


Citre  of  Mshmeholp  (Part  2.  Sec  1 

neas.''  ''Or  if  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whoee  presence  the  patient  is  not  wdl 
pleased,  he  must  be  removed :  gentle  speeches,  and  fiur  means,  must  first  be  tried; 
no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable  words ;  and  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one 
madness  with  another;  he  that  so  doth,  is  madder  than  the  patient  himself:^  all 
things  must  be  quietly  composed ;  eversa  itbn  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down 
must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared,  as  Crato  counselleth ;  ^^he  must  be  quietly  and 
gently  used,"  and  we  should  not  do  anything  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  littk 
effect  it  As  a  horse  that  starts  at  a  dram  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shoot- 
ing of  a  piece,  may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  cannot  only  endure, 
but  is  much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  courageous 
dian  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it :  they  must  not  be  reformed  ex  ahrupta^  but 
by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  objects  they  could  not 
fonnerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  green  wound,  a 
sick  man,  which  afterward  become  good  chiraigeons,  bold  empirics :  a  horse  starts 
at  a  rotten  post  afiir  off,  which  coming  near  he  quietly  passeth.  ^is  much  in  the 
manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons,  be  they  never  so  averse  from  company, 
bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be  made  at  last  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to 
desire  nothing  more  than  in  a  public  show,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  breathe 
out  their  last 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distasteful  and  displeas- 
ing objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus,  constL  229. 
to  the  Earl  of  Montfort,  a  courtier,  and  his  mebmcholy  patient,  adviseth  him  to  leave 
the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents,  crosses,  abuses,  '^^  cares,  suspi- 
cions, emulations,  ambition,  anger,  jealousy,  which  that  place  aflorded,  and  which 
surely  caused  him  to  be  so  meluicholy  at  the  first :"  Maxima  qtutque  damus  servis 
€9t  plena  tuperbis;  a  company  of  scoffers  and  proud  jacks  are  commonly  conversant 
and  attend  in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any  man  that  is  of  a  soft,  quiet  di^iosi- 
tion  (as  many  times  they  do)  ex  stuUo  insanumj  if  once  they  humour  him,  a  voy 
idiot,  or  stark  mad.  A  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common  societies,  and  they 
have  no  better  sport  than  to  make  themselves  merry  by  abusing  some  silly  fellov« 
or  to  take  advantage  of  another  man's  weakness.  In  such  cases  as  in  a  plague,  the 
best  remedy  is  eiiOj  longe  iarde:  (for  to  such  a  party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehen- 
sive, there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to  get  him  quickly  gone  ftr  enough  of^  and  not 
to  be  overhasty  in  his  return.  If  he  be  so  stupid  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his 
friends  should  take  some  order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  want- 
ing in  him,  as  in  all  other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy 
given,  solitary,  averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  meS- 
lations,  though  he  delight  in  it,  tfiey  ought  by  all  means  seek  to  divert  him,  to  defaort 
him,  to  teU  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it  If  they  see  a  man 
idle,  that  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise  will  betake  himself  to  no  course  of  hfe, 
th^  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes  a  noose  to  entangle  himself,  his 
want  of  employment  will  be  his  undoing.  If  he  have  sustained  any  great  loss,  suf- 
fered a  repulse,  disgrace,  &c.,  if  it  be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire  aught,  let 
him  be  stUisfied ;  if  in  suspense,  fear,  suspicion,  let  him  be  secured :  and  if  it  may 
conveniently  be,  give  him  his  heart's  content ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the 
mind  be  satisfied.  "Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physic  for  Charmides^ 
headache,  ^  till  first  he  had  eased  his  troubled  mind ;  body  and  soul  must  be  cured 
together,  as  head  and  eyes. 

•r  H  Oeolttm  oon  cttnibii  rine  toto  eapite. 
Nee  eapQt  tine  lolo  eorpore,^ 
Nee  totnm  corpiia  tine  animm.** 

If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  cheerful  speeches, 
Mr  promises,  and  good  words,  persuade  him,  advise  him.    ^Many,"  saith  '*Gako, 

MDlorain  quoque  honuDam,  A  quorum  eontortio  ab- 1  lancbolicum.  MNiti  priua  aniamiii  turbalinmv 

horrent,  pneaeotia  amovenda.  nee  aenaooibua  ingratia  curaawt;  oeuU  aine  eapite,  nee  corpua  aine  aaiaaca' 

obtodendj ;  ai  quia  inMniam  ab  inaania  aic  curan  aati*  rari  poleat.  "*  E  (neoo.    "  You  aball  not  eare  tta 

net,  et  protervd  utiiur,  mafia  quam  cger  ioMnit.  eye,  unleaa  yoa  core  the  whole  liead  alao ;  DorthehMd, 

Onto  eonail.  184.  Scoltzii.  m  Molliter  ae  auaviter  unlem  the  whole  body ;  nor  the  whole  body,  uilav  ite 

oger  tractetur,  nee  ad  ea  adigaiur  quie  non  curat,  loul  beaidca.**  ••  £t  noa  non  pnncaa  aaaanmii 

MQb  auqiieionea  curaa,  emulationem,  ambitionem,  antmi  motiboa  ad  debitum  revoeatia,  lib.  1.  da  mail. 

iiM,  kt,  qaaa  locoa  ille  miniatrat,  et  qua  fbciaMnt  me-  tuend. 


Mem.  6.  Subs.  2.] 


Mmd  rectified. 


^  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and  persuasion  alone.    Heaviness  of  the  heart 
of  man  doth  bring  it  down,  but  a  good  word  rejoiceth  it,"  Prov.  xii.  25.    ^'And  there 
is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the  pricking  of  a  sword,  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise 
roan  ia  health,''  ver.  18.     OroHoy  namque  sattcii  ammi  est  remedium^  a  gentle  speech 
is  the  true  cure  of  a  wounded  soul,  as  "  Plutarch  contends  out  of  iEschylus  and 
Euripides  :  ^^  if  it  be  wisely  administered  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  diverse  remedies 
do  many  other  diseases."    Tis  ineaniatumis  instar^  a  charm,  eestuantis  amnd  refrU 
geriurn^  that  true  Nepenthe  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant,  or  feigned  medi* 
cine,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis'  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as  Macrobius,  7. 
SatumaL  Goropius  Hermat.  lib.  9.  Greg.  Nazianzen,  and  others  suppose,  but  oppor- 
tunity of  speech :  for  Helena's  bowl,  Medea's  unction,  Venus's  girdle,  Circe's  cup, 
cannot  so  enchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter  as  it  doth.    A  letter  sent  or  read  will 
do  as  much ;  muUtim  allevor  quum  tuas  lUeras  lego^  I  am  much  eased,  as  ^  TuUy 
wrote  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  when  I  read  thy  letters,  and  as  Julianus  the  Apostate 
once  signified  to  Maximus  the  philosopher;  as  Alexander  slept  with  Homer's  works, 
so  do  I  with  thine  epistles,  tanquam  PtBoniis  medicaments^  casque  assidus  tanquam 
reeerUes  et  novas  iieramus;  scribe  ergo^  et  assidus  scri^  or  else  come  thyself;  amir' 
cus  ad  amieum  venies.    Assuredly  a  wise  and  well-spoken  man  may  do  what  he  will 
in  such  a  case ;  a  good  orator  alone,  as  '^  Tully  holds,  can  alter  aflections  by  power 
of  his  eloquence,  ^<  comfort  such  as  are  afflicted,  erect  such  as  are  depressed,  expel 
and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,"  &c.    And  how  powerful  is  the  charm  of  a  discreet 
and  dear  friend  ?    Ille  regit  dictis  animas  et  temperat  iras.    What  may  not  he  eflect  ? 
As  "^  Chremes  told  Menedemus,  ^  Fear  not,  conceal  it  not,  O  friend  f  but  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  troubles  thee,  and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the 
matter  itself.    ""Amoldus,  lib.  1.  breviar.  cap.  18.  speaks  of  a  usurer  in  his  time,  that 
upon  a  loss,  much  melancholy  and  discontent,  was  so  cured.    As  imagination,  fear, 
grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceits  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope,  counsel,  Sic., 
are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such  a  case,  as 
**Trincavelliu8  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his;  Porphyrins,  the  ^hilo* 
sopher,*in  Plotinus's  Ufe  (written  by  him),  relates,  that  being  in  a  discontented 
humour  through  insufierable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to  make  away  himself: 
but  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiving  by  his  distracted  looks 
all  was  not  well,  urged  him  to  confess  his  grief:  which  when  he  liad  heard,  he  used 
such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he  redeemed  him  e  faueibus  Erebi^  pacified  his 
unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he  was  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  much  abashed 
to  think  afWwards  that  he  should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.    By  all  means, 
therefore,  fair  promises,  good  words,  gentle  persuasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be 
too  rigorous  at  first,  ^  '^  or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn," 
but  rather,  as  Lemnius  exhorteth,  <^  to  pity,  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to 
redress  them :"  but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  eomfor^- 
able  speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place ;  then  as  Cfaristopherus  i,  Vega 
determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  I4.de  Mel  to  handle  them,  more  roughly,  to  threaten  and 
chide,  saith  "  Altomanis,  terrify  sometimes,  or  as  Salvianus  will  have  them,  to  be 
iaahed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse,  "^  that  is  afirighted  without  a  cause, 
or  as  "Rhasis  adviseth,  ^  one  while  to  speak  fiiir  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrify 
and  chide,  as  they  shall  see  cause." 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss,  which 
Savanarola  and  ^ian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo  pellere^^^  to 
drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion,"  as  they  do  bleed- 
io^  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with  another,  one  grief 
With  another.    ^Chnstopherus  si  Vega  accounts  it  rational  physic,  non  aUenum  d 


"Connl.  ad  ApoUonlom.  81  qnlt  MplentOT  et  no 
IwipOK  adbilieat,  BeoMdia  morbia  divcraia  divenn 
KBt ;  dolaDtam  aenno  benianaf  aablevat.  *  Lib. 

t).  Bniat  «>  Da  nat.  daornin  eonfolatnr  afllictoa, 

wMi  partanitoa  A  tUaon,  eopiditataa  Imiirtinla,  at 
I'leaaliaaeoBBiiriiBit.  ■Baanton.  Aet.  1.  SoaD.l. 

iHaataa,  ne  Tarara,  eieda  inquam  mibl.  aat  oonaolan. 
■>kiat  eosaiUo,  ant  reJiiTero.  *  Novi  teneratorem 
ivanid  anid  oMoa  ak  airatani.  qui  naltam  peeanfam 
■■*«rat.  MLib.  Lconail.  n.    IncradiUla  diets 

^>at«B  Jvvant.  •  NaiM  latioanBodi  eoodittooii 


homliiibaa  inaaliat,  aat  In  ilkia  ait  aavatlor,  rtmm  nd' 
aeris  potitta  Indolaacat,  vieamque  deploret.  lib.  S.  aafi. 
1&  •■Cip.  7.  Idem  Plao  LaQientiaa  aap.  &  «  Q«od 
Umat  nihil  aat,  qM  eofitor  at  videL  •  Una  viaa 

biandiantar,  nna  Ttoe  iiadaaa  tamtam  ioeatlaat. 
•Si  varo  Aiarit  ex  novo  malo  audito,  re\  ax  anlai  ae> 
ddenie,  aat  da  amiaiiona  mercaom,  aat  morta  aoiial, 
introduaaatiir  no?a  contrarta  liia  qua  ipaom  ad  lai 
moveant ;  da  Im6  aenpar  niti  dabenna,  fta.  ^  i 
S.  cap.  14 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 
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ratione:  and  Lemmas  much  approves  it,  ^  to  use  a  hard  wedge  to  a  hard  knot,''  to 
drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a  tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geid  hin, 
saith  ^*  Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptlcal  patients  of  old,  because  it  quite  ^ten  die 
temperature,  that  the  pain  of  the  one  may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other ;  ^^sod  I 
knew  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a  quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  coming  of  his  eneoiies 
upon  him."  If  we  may  believe  ^  Pliny,  whom  Scaliger  calls  mendaciorum  patttwL 
the  father  of  lies,  Q^  Fabius  Mazimus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a  back 
fought  with  the  king  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan 
ague.  Valesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and  if  it  be 
discreetly  used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physic. 

Sometimes  again  by  some  ^^  feigned  lie,  strange  news,  witty  device,  artificial  inven- 
tion, it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.  ''^  ^ As  they  hate  those,"  saith  Alexander,  ^  that 
neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  as  will  soothe  them  up.  If  they  say 
they  have  swaUowed  frogs  or  a  snake,  by  all  means  grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can 
easily  cure  it ;  'tis  an  ordinary  thing.  Philodotus,  the  ph3nsician,  cured  a  melanchoij 
king,  that  thought  his  head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ;  the  weight 
made  him  perceive  it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond  imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  aid 
Alexander,  swallowed  a  serpent  as  she  thought ;  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and  conveyed 
a  serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  basin ;  upon  the  sight  of  it  she  was 
amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith  ^  Laurentius,  was  of  a  gen- 
tleman at  Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss,  lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ; 
the  physicians  caused  the  bells  to  be  rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was  on 
fire,  whereupon  he  made  water,  and  was  immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his 
nose  so  big  that  he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall  if  he  stirred ;  his  physician  took 
a  great  piece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  by  the  nose,  making 
him  believe  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it  Forestus,  oh$.  lib,  1.  had  a  melancholy  patient 
•who  thought  he  was  dead,  '"^  he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chest,  like  a  dead  man,  by  his 
bedside,  and  made  him  rear  himself  a  little,  and  eat :  the  melancholy  man  asked  the 
counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to  eat  meat  ?  He  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he 
did  eat  likewise  and  was  cured."  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,  hath  many 
such  instances,  and  Jovianus  Pontanus,  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.  of  the  like ;  but 
amongst  the  rest  I  find  one  most  memorable,  registered  in  the  ^  French  chronicles 
of  an  advocate  of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  believed  verily  he  was  dead,  &lc.  I 
read  a  multitude  of  examples  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial  iuventioos. 

SuBSBCT.  III. — JHutie  a  remedy. 

Many  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians  have  prescribed 
to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and  intent  cares  and  meditaticos, 
which  in  this  malady  so  much  oflend ;  but  in  my  judgment  none  so  present,  none  so 
powerful,  none  so  apposite  as  a  cup  of  strong  drink,  mirth,  music,  and  merry  company. 
Ecclus.  xl.20.  ^  Wine  and  music  rejoice  the  heart"  ^Rhasis,  conL  9.  JVaet.  15. 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  iEUianus  Montaltus,  c.  26.  Ficinus.  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinos  are  al- 
most inmioderate  in  the  conunendation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicine  "  Jacchinus  calls 
it :  Jason  Pratensis,  ^  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of  consideration,  that  can 
so  mollify  the  mind,  and  stay  those  tempestuous  aflfections  of  it"  Musica  est  mt9ii$ 
medicina  mcuUt^  a  roaring-meg  against  melancholy,  to  rear  and  revive  the  languiah- 
iog  soul ;  ''  ^^  affecting  not  only  the  eara,  but  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  aninal 
spirits,  it  erects  the  mind,  and  makes  it  nimble."  Lemnius,  instU.  cap.  44.  This  it 
will  el&ct  in  the  most  dull,  severe  and  sorrowful  souls,  "^  expel  grief  with  mirlb. 
and  if  there  be  any  clouds,  dust,  or  dregs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts,  most 


nC*|ft.  a  Outntio  olim  A  velcribm  um  in 
dwperiito,  te.  ^  Ubi  1.  ai|i.  5.  ne  mOTbva  norho, 
■t  elavQu  dafo,  ratondimiit,  ct  malo  nodo  malam  eo' 
■••ai  adhibeniM.  Novl  cfo  <|tii  «jr  mUio  koalium  in- 
•UM  et  inopi  BfttothBoraqaartaaaa  dtpnlerat.  **  Ub. 
7.  cap.  aOi  Id  aei«  pof  aans  febn  qaariaaa  Uteratoa 
CM.  M  laeehiDat,  c  1&  ia  9.  Bhaiia  Moat,  cafk  sa 
«Ub.  1.  cap.  la  avtraamar  mm  qai  eoram  aAetoa  ri> 
emt,  eooiemaaat.  8i  ranaa  at  ▼iperaa  conwdlwe  m 
Mtant,  eooeedttra  debemua,  at  apeai  da  eora  fteera 
"Cap.  8.  da  awl.  noiatampoaaitailladfooran 


aoaailfta  pcopa  aam,  la  qaeia  aliam  aa  ■ortaam  fiaM>- 
teai  paeuit;  hie  in  ciaia  Jaoaaa,  Jdc  **8erTCa.  HSU 
^  la  9.  Bbaaia.  Maf  nan  rim  babat  naaiea.  "Gip 
da  Maaii.  AdnUranda  pinfeclA  rea  aal,  at  difaa  ezpfi^ 
aiooa,  qaod  aonoraai  eoncinnitaa  aMBtaai  caMlHat,  fi»' 
Utqaa  pfcwalloaaa  ipaiua  aAetioaaa.  «  LaafvaM 

aaiaiaa  iada  arigjtor  et  nsviviaeit,  aac  caai  aarea  afleit« 
•ad  at  aonitn  par  arteriaa  andiqae  diAacs  apiricai  taia 
TJtaJaa  tan  anianaica  axeitat,  laeetrn  rcddaaa  artier 


capic. 
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poweifolly  it  wipes  them  all  away,''  Salisbur.  poliU  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  and  that  which  is 
more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant:  ^^ Cheer  up  the  countenance,  expel 
austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Gindd.  Camb,  cap.  12.  Topog.  Hiber.)  inform  our  man- 
ners, mitigate  anger;"  Athensus  (Dipnosophist.  lib.  14.  cap.  10.)  calleth  it  an  infinite 
treasure  to  such  as  are  endowed  with  it :  Dulcisanum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos^ 
Eohamu  Hessus.  Many  other  properties  ^  Cassiodorus,  epist.  4.  reckons  up  of  this 
our  divine  music,  not  only  to  expel  the  greatest  griefs,  but  ^  it  doth  extenui^te  fears 
and  furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth  heaviness,  and  to  such  as  are  watchful  it 
causeth  quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,"  be  it  instrumental,  vocal,  with 
strings,  wind,  ^Qua  d  spiritu^  nne  manuum  dexteritate  gubemetur,  S^c.  it  cures  all 
irksomeness  and  heaviness  of  the  soul.  "  Labouring  men  that  sing  to  their  work, 
can  tell  as  much,  and  so  can  soldiers  when  they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death 
cannot  so  much  afiright,  as  the  sound  of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  music 
animates ;  metus  emm  tnortis,  as  '^Censorinus  informeth  us,  musica  depellUur.  ^  It 
makes  a  child  quiet,"  the  nurse's  song,  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on 
a  sudden,  bells  ringing,  a  carman's  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in 
the  streets,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot  sleep  in  the  night, 
&c.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful  a  thing  that  it  ravisheth  the  soul,  regina  sensuum^ 
the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  a  happy  cure),  and  corporal 
tunes  pacify  our  incorporeal  soul,  sine  ore  loquensj  dominatum  in  animam  exercet, 
and  carries  it  beyond  itself,  helps,  elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger,  exereit.  302,  gives 
a  reason  of  these  effects,  ""^because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling 
aDd  dancing  air  into  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,"  or  else 
the  mind,  as  some  suppose  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of 
music  And  'tis  not  only  men  that  are  so  afiected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  falices  animas  Ovid 
calls  them,  that  could  saxa  tnovere  sono  testudinis,  Sfc.  make  stocks  and  stones,  as 
well  as  beasts  and  other  animals,  dance  afler  their  pipes :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  and 
lamb ;  vicinu$nque  lupo  prabuit  agna  lotus ;  clamosus  graeulus^  stridula  comix^  et 
Jotis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes  it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Or- 
pheus ;  and  "*  trees  pulled  up  by  the  roots  came  to  hear  him,  Et  camitem  quereum 
pima  arnica  trahU. 

Arion  made  fishes  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  *^are  much 
afiected  with  music.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it,  especially  nightin- 
gales, if  we  may  believe  Calcagninus ;  and  bees  amongst  the  rest,  though  they  be  fiy- 
ing  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will  tarry  behind.  *'  ^  Harts,  hinds, 
horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  it."  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants, 
Agrippa  adds,  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  certain 
floating  islands  (if  ye  will  believe  it),  that  afVer  music  will  dance. 

But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise**  of  divine  music,  I  will  confine 
myself  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath  to  expel  many 
other  diseases,  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  **  despair  and  melancholy,  and  will 
drive  away  the  devil  himself.  Canus,  a  Rhodian  fiddler,  in  **  Philostratus,  when 
ApoUonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he  could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  ^That 
he  would  make  a  melancholy  man  merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier 
than  before,  a  lover  more  enamoured,  a  religious  man  more  devout.  Ismenias  the 
Theban,  ^  Chiron  the  centaur,  is  said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by 
music  alone :  as  now  they  do  those,  saith  ^'Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  St.  Vitus's 
Bedlam  dance.  ^  Timotheus,  the  musician,  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down, 
and  leave  his  dinger  (like  the  tale  of  the  Friar  and  the  Boy),  whom  Austin,  de  civ. 


*  AttiaoBtriHea  lubildeiMtarat,  nubilos  vqUui  lere- 
■•I,  austeriuitem  reponit,  Jucunditatem  exponit,  bar* 
kariemque  Aral  depooera  fentet,  more*  ioMituit,  ira- 
caadiAB  mitif  at.  MQitbara  triaUtiam  Jucitndat, 

timidoa  Airofc*  attennat,  cniaDUm  ssvitiam  Maodd  re- 
flcii,laiunior«m.  te.       ^pet.  Areiine.  "Caatilio 

de  aniic.  lib  1.  M.  97.  ^  Ub.  da  Natali.  cap.  IS. 

^Qnni  tpiritoa  qui  in  eorde  afitaot  tramuleiD  et  lub^ 
nllantea  retipiunt  aerem  in  peetua^et  inde  escitantur, 
i  ipintQ  auMCOli  moventur,  Apb.  <*  Arborea  radieibua 
avaliB,  4c.  **  M.  Cftrew  of  Anthony,  in  deaciipc. 

Omivan,  Mith  of  wbalea,  that  Uiey  will  come  ud 


allow  theniaelTea  dancing  at  the  aoand  of  a  trumpet, 
fol.  35. 1.  et  fol.  154.  S  book.  "  De  e«rro,  eqim,  cane, 
urao  idam  eonipertita) ;  moaici  afltiuntur.  •>  Numen 
inest  nuraeria.  *9Bpa  grave*  morboamodulatum 

carmen  ab^t.  Et  deaperatia  concilia vlt  opem.  m  Lib. 
5.  cap.  7.  Mmrrntibua  nKsrorem  adimam.  laiantem 
Tero  aeipao  reddam  bllariorem,  amantem  calidlorem, 
rellgioaom  divine  nomine  norreptam.  et  ad  Dene  colon* 
doe  paraliorem.  **  Natalia  Comes  Mvth.  lib.  i.  cap, 
13.  M  Lib.  5t  de  rep.  Curat.  Miioica  iiirorero  Saneli 

▼iti.  ^  Exllire  i  convlvio.  Cardan,  Mtbtil.  lik.  19. 
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Deii  lib.  17.  cap.  14.  so  much  commends  for  it    Who  hath  not  heard  how  Df 
hannony  drove  away  the  evil  spirits  from  king  Saul,  1  Sam.xvi.  and  Elisha  wh(     ^" 
was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a  minstrel,  ^and  when  he  pla 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,"  2  Kings  iii.  Censorinus  de  natali,  cap.  12.  i. 
ports  how  Asclepiades  the  physician  helped  many  frantic  persons  by  this  means,  j^. 
neticorum  tnentes  morho  turbatas — Jason  Pratensis,  cap.deAianiA,  hath  many  examples, 
how  Clinias  and  Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad  bj 
this  our  music.  Which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  virtues,  belike  "  Homer  brings 
in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods.    Aristotle, 
PoliL  L  8.  c.  5,  Plato  2,  de  kgibus,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do  all  politicians.  The 
Greeks,  Romans,  have  graced  music,  and  made  it  one  of  the  liberal  sciences, 
though  it  be  now  become  mercenary.    All  civil  Conunonwealths  allow  it :  Cneius 
Manlius  (as  "livius  relates)  anno  ah  urb.  cond,  567.  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to 
Rome  singing  wenches,  players,  jesters,  and  all  kinds  of  music  to  their  feasts. 
Tour  princes,  emperors,  and  persons  of  any  quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts;  no 
mirth  without  music.    Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  commonwealiL 
allows  music  as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts.   Epic- 
tetus  calls  meruam  muiam  prasepe,  a  table  without  music  a  manger :  for  ^  the  coc* 
cert  of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold ;  and  as  the  signet  of  an 
emerald  well  trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  music  in  a  pleasant  banquet 
Ecclus.  xxxii.  5,  6.    ^  Louis  the  Eleventh,  when  he  invited  Edward  the  Fourth  to 
come  to  Paris,  told  him  that  as  a  principal  part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  bear 
sweet  voices  of  children,  Ionic  and  Lydian  tunes,  exquisite  music,  he  should  hare 
a         ,  and  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  to  be  his  confessor,  which  he  used  as  a  most 
plausible  argument :  as  to  a  sensual  man  indeed  it  is.   '  Lucian  in  his  book,  de  saJu- 
tione,  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing,  danciof. 
music,  women^s  company,  and  such  like  pleasures :  ^  and  u*  thou  (saith  he)  difk 
but  hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with  the 
object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thyself,  without  doubt  thou  wilt  be 
taken  with  it"   So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confesseUi,  exercU.  274.  '^  I  am  beyond  all 
measure  a&cted  with  music,  I  do  most  willingly  behold  them  dance,  I  am  mightily 
detained  and  allured  with  that  grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women,  I  am  well  pleased 
to  be  idle  amongst  them."    And  what  young  man  is  not  ?    As  it  is  acceptable  ami 
conducing  to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man.  Provided  always,  his  disease 
proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  be  not  some  light  inanuarato,  some  idle  (diao- 
tastic,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else,  but  bov 
to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of  his  mistress.    In  such  cases 
music  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  firee  horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinds  or 
break  his  wind;  IncUamentum  emm  amoris  musica,  for  music  enchants,  as  Menander 
holds,  it  will  make  such  melancholy  persons  mad,  and  the  sound  of  diose  jigs  tM 
hornpipes  will  not  be  removed  out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.   '  Plato  for  this  reason 
forbids  music  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous, « 
ignis  addaiur  ignij  lest  one  fire  increase  another.    Many  men  are  melancholv  by 
hearing  music,  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth ;  and  therefore  to  such 
as  are  discontent,  in  woe,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most  present  remedy:  it 
expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in  an  instant   Otherwise,  aaidi 
^Plutarch,  Mudca  magis  demeniat  quam  vinum;  music  makes  some  men  mad  as  a 
tiger ;  like  Astolphos'  horn  in  Ariosto ;  or  Mercury's  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that 
made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath  divers  effects :  and  'Theophrastos  right  wdl 
prophesied,  that  diseases  were  either  procured  by  music,  or  mitigated. 

SuBsxcT.  IV. — Mrth  and  merry  company,  fair  objecUy  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  {xoax  music,  both  conoersing 
and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.    ^  Mirth,"  (saith  'Vives)  ^pnigeth  the 


« Iliad.  I.  •  tibro  9.  capw  1.  PteltriBfl.  Sambo, 

dttraaqiw  et  eonvivalia  lodonun  ofalcclaoMnta  addiu 
CMliis  61  Aaii  iovesit  In  arbem.  MCoBiDeoa. 

*  Iita  libmtar  at  mafoi  com  volopiata  qwctaro  lolao. 
Et  ido  te  illeeebria  Mice  eaptom  in  et  insoper  tripiidia- 
torum,  baod  dobia  demoleebere.  *  In  moaicit  npra 
Hi  Aden  captor  tl  oblector;  ebonaa  libeaiianaia 


aspido,  pulcbranim  tominanim  vanafCale  dHiMor, 
otiari  inter  hai  lolotoa  eoria  poanim.  'X  I^j4^ 
«8yropoa.  qoect.  &  Moaica  mnltoa  mafii  dnM«>» 
qoam  Tinom.  *  Animi  morbi  re!  a  rnvkd  odbiW 
Tel  inftninlor.  'Ub.  1  de  animi  ijetHia  pv|w 
■anfuinem,  Taletndlnem 
liorenten,  nitldoa  gratoi 


6.  Sate.  4.] 
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confiims  health,  causeth  a  freah,  pleaainff,  and  fine  colour,^'  prorogues  life, 

^5 '-    the  wit,  makes  the  bodyyoong,  lively  and  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment 

merrier  the  heart  the  longer  the  life ;  ^^  A  merry  heart  is  the  life  of  the  fiesh," 

or.  zir.  30.  ^  Gladness  prolongs  his  days,"  Eoelus.  zzx.  22 ;  and  this  is  one  of 

le  three  Salemitan  doctors.  Dr.  Merryman,  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Qjuiet,  ^  which  cure  all 

diseases JHcns  kUaris^  requies,  moderata  dieta.  "  Gomesius^  proifat.  lib,  3.  de  tdL 

geiL  is  a  great  magnifier  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  *^  we  cure  many  pas- 
ions  of  the  mind  in  ourselves,  and  in  our  friends ;"  which  *  Galateus  assigns  for  a 
cause  why  we  love  merry  companions:  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that  as 
'"Magninus  holds,  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  any  music,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
comes  jucundus  in  vid  pro  vehieuloj  as  a  waggon  to  him  that  is  wearied  on  the  way. 
Jueanda  confalndalioj  sales^  joci^  pleasant  discourse,  jests,  conceits,  merry  tales, 
mtllHi  verborum  glohuUj  as  Petronius,  "  Pliny,  "  Spondanus,  "  Ceelius,  and  many 
good  authors  plead,  are  that  sole  Nepenthes  of  Homer,  Helena's  bowl,  Venue's 
girdle,  so  renowned  of  old  ^*  to  expel  grief  and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  gladness  of 
heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood,  or  seasonably  applied.    In  a  word. 


u*'  Amor,  Toluptaa,  Venut,  ^Rudinm, 
Jocua,  luduB,  ■ermo  auavit,  tnaviatio.* 


'Oratification,  plaaaura,  love,  Joy, 
Mirth,  sport,  pleasant  words  and  no  allojr,* 


ve  the  true  Nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe  this 
as  a  principal  engine  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote,  and  a  suffi- 
cient cure  of  itself.  ^  By  all  means  (saith  '*  Mesne)  procure  mirth  to  these  men  in 
such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelled,  or  any  way  perceived,  and  let  them 
ha?e  all  enticements  and  &ir  promises,  the  sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires,  oma* 
meats,  delightsome  passages  to  distract  their  minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such 
things  on  which  they  are  so  fixed  and  intent  "  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  {dajrs, 
jests,  merry  company,''  as  Rhasis  prescribes,  ^  which  will  not  let  the  mind  be 
molested,  a  cup  of  good  drink  now  and  then,  hear  music,  and  have  such  companioos 
vith  whom  they  are  especially  delighted ;  "  merry  tales  or  toys,  drinking,  singing, 
dancing,  and  whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  by  no  means,  saith  Guianerius, 
sufier  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  Faventinus,  in  his  empirics,  accounts 
it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  '*^to  hear  and  see  singing,  dancing, 
maskers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  such  merry  fellows  and  fair  maids.  For  the 
beaaty  of  a  woman  cheereth  the  countenance,"  Ecclus.  xxxvL  22.  "^Bean^  alone 
is  a  sovereign  remedy  against  fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ;  a  charm,  as  Peter 
<ie  la  Seine  and  many  other  writers  aiEnn,  a  banquet  itself;  he  gives  instance  in  dis- 
contented Menelaus,  that  was  so  oAen  freed  by  Helena's  fitir  &ce:  and  ''Tully, 
3  Tttsc.  cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenet  To  expel  grief,  and  procure 
pleasure,  sweet  smeUs,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing,  sports, 
plafSfSnd  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  qidbus  ocuUjucundi  moveniur  et  outsit, 
are  most  powerful  means,  obviafarmoj  to  meet  or  see  a  fi&ir  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be 
io  company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  experience,  and  made  good  use  of  it  in  bis 
ovn  person,  if  Plutarch  belie  him  not ;  for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more 
elegant  pieces;  "Leontia,  Boedina,  Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in 
Epicnms'  garden,  and  very  familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone, 
bat  if  we  may  give  credit  to  '^  Atheneus,  he  practised  it  upon  others.  For  when  a  sad 
and  sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  ^he  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 
crowned  him  with  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a  fiiir  perfimied  closet 
delicately  set  out,  and  after  a  portion  or  two  of  good  drink,  which  he  administered, 


^flpiriiM  tenperat,  calocem  esciut,  MtnimJen  wUin- 
ittt  eorroborat,  jurenile  eorpna  dia  scrrat,  vitaai  pro- 
ivftt,  lafeniam  aeDit.  et  boniimm  segotU  qaibnslibet 
*9<»ieai  reddit.  ffehola  Balero.  •Dhih ooDtuinelii 
*Masl  et  festtvi  leniute  mordent,  nedioeres  aaimi 
^tadioes  sanari  aoleat,  Jbe.  •Daoior.  1M.S7. 

^■■■as ideo  eos qoi  sttal  fkceti at Juauidi.    MEegim. 
*iH.  pert.  %  Note  qvod  amicus  bonus  et  dilcctuf 
rntionibaa  sais  Jocundle  nperat  omnea 

^^ nub.SLca>S7.  wOomment.in 

J,04w.  u  Lib.  sa  c.  u;  m  Bonerieum  iUnd 

5v«tbss  ouod  amroran  tolUt,  et  eathimlam,  et  hila- 
nf^  pant.  uPlant.  Baeek.  MDe  ncritod. 
^^  baud  modo  genent  latltlem  in  its,  da  lis  qua 
^■utar  et  ▼Identnr,  tot  odorantnr,  ant  fustantnr. 


na 


IMeenqoe  nodo  lenUri  poarant,  et  aspectn  Ibrma. 
>  ttalti  deeoria  et  ornntos,  et  BifotiatioM ;  Jncondl, 


et  Unndicntibas  India,  et  pioarisiis  dietnbnntnr,  coran 
animi,  de  re  aliquft  quam  tiownt  et  dolent.  i^Utan- 
tor  ve  natkmibus  ludia,  Joaia,  nmieoram  eonsortiia,  qua 
non  ainunt  aaimam  tarbari,  vinoet  eantn  et  loci  mntn« 
tione,  et  biberil,  et  gaudio,  es  qnibus  pradpoe  delee- 
untur.  w  Piao  ex  fbbnlla  et  India  qnarendn  delac> 

uUo.  Bis  veieetur  qui  BMximd  graU,  sunt,  eantua  et 
chorea  ad  latiUam  nroAiat.  vPnsciDne  valet  ad 

expellendnm  nalnnebcdiam  stnre  In  cantibue,  India,  et 
aonis  et  haMtara  cnm  fbnillaribae,  et  piadbae  tarn 
puelHs  jncnndis.  *  Par.  5.  da  nToenmenua  Kb.  de 

abaotvendo  luctn.  *  Gorponim  eonplexua,  ennint, 

ludi,  (brma,  kc  ■Ciicn  Iwrtos  Epienrl  freqnentea. 
»Pypn«iem»h.  lib.  IS.  Obronairit  Sorleo  seito  IncenSana 
odores,  in  enleltm  plnraen  eollocnvlt  duWenlaa  pQ* 
tionem  propiiinBa  panltrtam  addozit,  te» 
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he  brought  in  a  beautiful  young  ^  wench  that  could  play  upon  a  lute,  sing,  an! 
dance,''  &c.  Tully,  3.  Tusc.  scofls  at  Epicurus,  for  this  his  profiine  physic  (as  ml 
he  deserved),  and  yet  Phayorinus  and  Stobeus  highly  approve  of  it;  most  ofov 
looser  physicians  in  some  cases,  to  such  parties  especially,  aUow  of  this ;  and  all  a 
them  will  have  a  melancholy,  sad,  and  discontented  person,  make  frequent  use « 
honest  sports,  companies,  and  recreations,  et  incUandog  ad  Venerem^  as  ^  Rodericu 
k  Fonseca  will,  aspectu  et  contaclu  pulcherrimanim  faminarum^  to  be  drawn  to  sua 
consorts,  whether  they  will  or  no.    Not  to  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  be 
sometimes  an  actor  himself.    Dulce  est  desipere  in  loeoy  to  play  the  fool  now  and 
then  is  not  amiss,  there  is  a  time  for  all  tilings.    Grave  Socrates  would  be  merry  by 
fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else  Theodoret  belies  him;  so  woolii<^ 
Cato,  ^  Tully  by  his  own  confession,  and  the  rest   Xenophon,  in  his  Sympos,  hnm 
in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor,  no  man  merrier  than  himself,  and  sometimes  he  wouk 

^^ride  a  cockhorse  with  his  children." equUare  inarundine  longd.    (Tfaoogh 

Alcibiades  scofied  at  him  for  it)  and  well  he  might ;~  for  now  and  then  (saith  Pls- 
tarch)  the  most  virtuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys,  as 
we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.    So  did  Scipio  and  Lslius, 


'^i  ubi  m  a  wn\go  et  icena  in  secreta  remdrant, 
VirtDf  Seipiadc  et  mitis  Mpientia  Lsli, 
Nufari  cum  iUo,  et  difcincti  ludere,  donee 
De<x>queretur  olua,  loliti" 


"  Vakiroua  Scipio  and  ^ntle  Lcliut, 
Removed  from  tbe  scene  and^out  so  cfamorow. 
Were  wont  to  recreate  tbemselTes  tbeir  robes  laid  %}. 
Wliilst  supper  by  the  oook  was  making  ready." 


Machiavel,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of  Cosmo  ik 
Medici,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  ""^nowaoc 
then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  much  given  to  jestm, 
players  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry,  that  he  that  should  but  coundrr 
his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  lightness  on  the  other,  would  surely  uj* 
there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him."  Now  methinks  he  did  well  in  it,  ihocT' 
^  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion,  that  magistrates,  senators,  and  grave  mcrn,  should  dc< 
descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne  respublica  ludere  videalur:  but  as  Theinistocles,  still 
keep  a  stem  and  constant  carriage.  I  commend  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Oa5tmcchi<» 
Castrucanus,  than  whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander.  S 
^  Machiavel  do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life :  ^  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended  him 
for  dancing  beside  his  dignity,"  (belike  at  some  cushion  dance)  he  told  him  again. 

Sui  sapit  interdiu^  vix  unquam  noctu  desipif^  he  that  is  wise  in  the  day  maj  dote  * 
ttle  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  that  he 
was  a  grave,  discreet,  staid  man,  yet  sometimes  most  free,  and  too  open  in  his  spor.5. 
And  ^tis  not  altogether  **  unfit  or  misbeseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  ikat 
decorum  of  time,  place,  and  such  circumstances  be  observed.  ^  Mince  stuUitita 
cansilUs  hrevem;  and  as  **  he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife,  T  would  have  every  mas 
say  to  himself,  or  to  his  friend. 


Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company  by  cbanee, 

I  wished  that  you  for  company  would  dance: 

Which  you  renia'd,  and  said,  your  years  require. 

Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

WeU,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 

Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron  like : 

Tet  ao  to  you  my  love  may  nerer  lessen, 

Aa  you  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  thia  leason : 

Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint. 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint: 


Veil,  if  you  will,  your  head,  your  aool  reveal 

To  him  that  only  wounded  souls  cmm  heal : 

Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee. 

Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me; 

BuBing  in  every  comer,  gath'ring  bon«7: 

Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldetn  montj. 

»  And  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  iociisf. 

Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheer  and  wim 
Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape. 
Bat  be  as  wanton,  toying  aa  an  ape.** 


Those  old  "Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  pleasure,  and  the  Uc^ 
demonians,  instructed  from  Lycuigus,  did  Deo  Riati  auerificare^  after  their ««« 
especially,  and  in  times  of  peace,  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as  it  appears  bj  tba: 
of  "  Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter  himself:  "^Beeave 
laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and  modester  life.''     ^Risiu  ttm 


M  Ut  reclinatA  laariter  i  a  lectum  paellli,  4kc    *  Tom. 
S.  flonsalt.  85.  **  Bpist.  Am.  lib.  7. 83.  epist.  Heri 

damsm  bene  potaa,  aeroque  redieram.  *'  Valer. 

Max.  cap.  &  lib.  &  InterpoaitA  amndina  eroribos  suis, 
cam  fiUia  lodena,  ab  Aldbiade  riaus  est.  »  Hor. 

*Bominibiialbeetia,  et  India  paerilibas  ultra  modum 
daditna  adat  at  si  coi  in  eo  tam  graviutem,  quam  levi« 
tataB  eoasidarare  Ubarat^uaa  penonaa  distlnctaa  in 
•0  ease  dieant.  *  De  nuna  curial.  lib.  I.  cap.  4. 

Magliinitai  at  vlri  gnvta,  A  liadla  kvioribua  aieeadi. 


n  Machiavel  viu  i^us.  Ab  amico  repreheoms,  «««• 
pneter  digniutem  tripudiis  operam  daret.  respoaicL 
k£.  s*Tiiere  is  a  time  for  aU  thiags,  to  «t^ 

laugh,  moam.  dance,  Eoclea.  Ui.  4.  "  Bor.  *  ^ 
John  Harrington.  Epigr.  50.  »Lacretia  tsu  « 

licet  nsque  die.  ThakU  noete  volo.  »  LU.  Gtrakw 

hist.  deor.  Byntag .  I.        w  Ub.  S.  de  aur.  at.       *» 

2uod  risoa  eaaet  faborii  ft  podcati  vktua  condjaeaw- 
>Caka(«*pif« 


Mem.  0*  Siibt.  4.] 


Mind  rectified  hyMrlh. 


divum  atque;  kondman  est  atema  vohtpfas.  Princes  use  jestars,  players,  and  have 
those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts.  The  Romans  at  every  sapper  (for  they  had 
no  solemn  dinner)  used  music,  gladiators,  jesters,  &.c.  as  ^Suetonius  relates  of  Tibe- 
rius, Dion  of  Commodus,  and  so  did  the  Greeks.  Besides  music,  in  Xenophon's 
Sympo$.  PhiUppus  ridendi  artifexj  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport 
Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our 
English  customs,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconstrue,  I,  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best.  *^  ^  The  whole  natibn  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most  given 
to  banquetting  and  feasts ;  for  they  prolong  them  many  hours  together,  with  daintv 
cheer,  exquisite  music,  and  facete  jesters,  and  afterwards  they  fall  a  dancing  and 
courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night"  Volateran  gives  the  same  tes* 
limony  of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial  manner  of  entertainment  and  good 
mirth,  and  methinks  he  saith  well,  there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and 
all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias  reports  of  a  Persian  king,  that  had  160  maids 
attending  at  his  table,  to  play,  sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  imd  ^Lil.  Geraldus  of  an 
JEgyptian  prince,  that  kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most 
excellent  feature,  and  sweet  voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks 
of  that  fiction  of  the  nine  Muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africa,  most  of  our 
Asiatic  princes  have  done  so  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turks,  &c.  solace 
themselves  after  supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qua  jucundiaris  ohlec- 
tamenii  causa  (^  saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et  salt/tre  consueveratUj 
taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and  dance.  This  and  many  such 
means  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have  been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing 
there  is  no  better  thing  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life.  What  shall  I  say,  then, 
but  to  every  melancholy  man. 


M**  Utere  eonvivis,  non  trtctibus  uterv  anicii, 
Quo*  ougB  et  riauf,  et  joca  Mlaa  Juvaot.'* 


'  Fsiat  often,  and  uat  fHenda  not  still  ao  aad. 
Whose  Jeata  and  merriineDta  may  make  tbee  glad.* 


Use  honest  and  chaste  sports,  scenical  shows,  plays,  games ;  ^Accedant  juoenumque 
Chorl,  mistctque  puelhz.  And  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an  epistle  to  Bernard 
Canisianos,  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to  all  good  students, 
^^Live  merrily,  O  my  friends,  free  from  cares,  perplexity,  anguish,  grief  of  mind, 
lire  merrily,"  laiitia  cerium  vos  creavit:  ^^ Again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be 
merry,  if  anything  trouble  your  hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it, 
^let  it  pass.  ^And  this  I  enjoin  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician;  for 
without  this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physic,  medicines,  and 
whatsoever  is  used  and  applied  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead,  and  of  no 
force."     Dumfata  sinurUj  viviie  IcUi  (Seneca),  I  say  be  merry. 

»••  Nee  luaibus  vireotem 
Viduemua  banc  Juventam.** 

It  was  Tiresiaa  the  prophet's  council  to  '*  Menippus,  that  travelled  all  the  world  over, 
even  down  to  hell  itself  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to  Menippus,  to  be 
nerry.  ''^Contemn  the  world  (saith  he)  and  count  that  is  in  it  vanity  and  toys; 
this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long ;  be  not  curious,  or  over  solicitous  in  anything,  but 
with  a  well  eompoeed  and  contented  estate  to  enjoy  thyself,  and  above  all  things  to 
be  merry.'' 

■*'8i  NooMnii  uti  eenset  aina  anora  Joeliqne, 
Nil  eat  Jucundum,  ▼!  vaa  i  a  amore  jociaque.**    • 

Nothing  better  (to  conclude  with  Solomon,  Ecdns.  iii.  22),  ^Than  that  a  man 
4ionld  rejoice  in  his  affiiirs."  'TIS  the  same  advice  which  every  physician  in  this 
esse  rings  to  his  patient,  as  Capivaccius  to  his,  ^  ^  avoid  overmuch  study  and  per- 


*Cfep^  01.    In  detfeiia  habttit  aeorraa  et  adolatona. 
'Daiveraa  fane  aapra  mortalei  cateroa  eonviTioruro 
Ea  eoim  per  rariat  et  ezqaiaiua  dapea. 


I  kierpiMitia  muaieia  et  tocolatoribui»  in  multas  MBpiui 
'  iVM  eztrabant,  ac  aabiode  productia  eboffeia  et  amori- 
■■  iaaiinanim  indulfeo t,  te.        *  Byntaf .  de  M iiaia. 

^  AtlMM«na    ISk      19   m9     \A      •■■•^nta    vniillAmm    YOCibUB 


Atheneoa  lib.  IS  ef  14.  aasiduia  mtilienim 
isntaqve  sjnpboaia  PalaUnm  Fenaniffl  lacia  lotum 
iKWDabat.    JOTiva  hist.  lib.  18.  MEobaous 

iMos.  «Flraeaatorius.  ^Viviteemoteti, 

Staid,  proeol  ab  anfoatia,  Wirite  letl.  <r itenim 

pBQor  et  obicacor.  ▼ivite  l«ti :  illud  quod  eor  orit,  no- 
■Hf  ite.  «  Lstus  in  pnMena  aoimua  quod  ultra 

HKritewtn.  Hor.  Ht  wta  both  0Meidos  et  Madieua. 


«•  Hce  antem  non  tarn  ut  Bacerdoe,  amiei,  mando  Tobis, 
qnam  ut  medicus;  nam  absque  hae  una  tanquam  medi- 
cinanim  Tita,  medicine  omnes  ad  Titam  producendam 
adhibitc  mcMinntur:  vivite  heti.  '•Locheua  Ana- 

eraoo.  uLoeian.  Neeyomantia.  Tool  9l  aOm- 
ttia  mnndana  nuf  as  lestima.  Hoe  aolum  tota  irita  per* 
aequere,  ut  prssentibos  bene  oompoaitia,  nunima  cario- 
sos.  aut  nlla  in  re  aoUdtua,qnam  plurimum  potea  Titam 
bilaram  tradueaa.  *■  **  If  the  world  think  that  no- 

tbinf  can  be  bapi^  without  Ioth  and  mirth,  then  live 
in  loTo  and  Jollity.**  m  Hildashaim  spioel.  S.  da 

Mania.  M,  16L  Stadia  literamm  at  ania^  perturba* 
tionaa  fligiat,  at  qtumtuin  potaat  Jocuadl  vivat. 
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torfaations  of  the  mind,  and  as  much  as  in  thee  lies  live  at  heart'e-eaae  'P  Praspe 
Oalenus  to  that  melancholy  Cardinal  Cssius,  ''^amidst  thy  seriooa  stodiee  and  bw- 
nesSf  nae  jests  and  conceits,  plays  and  toys,  and  whatsoeyer  else  may  recreate  ikr 
mind."  Nothing  better  than  mirth  and  merry  company  in  this  malady.  *"<  It  begiis 
with  sorrow  (sa^  Montanus),  it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity." 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only  me£ 
cine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business;  and  in  anolLa 
extreme,  spend  all  their  days  among  good  fellows  in  a  tavern  or  an  ale-hoiue,  and 
know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking;  malt-womis,  mo- 
fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^''Qui  hibunt  solum  ranarvm  tnare^  nUdl  comedenteSj  like  fo 
many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  Tis  their  sole  exercise  to  eat^  and  drink ;  to  saorifice  to 
Volupia,  Rununa,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is  all  their  religion.  They  wish  foe 
Philoxenus'  neck,  Jupiter's  trinoctium,  and  that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  k 
Joshua's  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that  they  might  dies  noetesque  jtergr^ecari  c 
bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men  of  good  parts,  good  ftshion,  and  good  woith 
basely  prostitute  themselves  to  every  rogue's  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  dnnk,to 
roar  and  sing  scurrilous  songs  in  hue  places. 

*  "  loTenies  aliqaem  ean  pereanore  jMentem, 
Pvmistuiii  naiitit,  ftul  fiiribw,  a«t  ftigiUvia." 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  be  drinking  all  dr 
long  with  carmen  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent  amcnng  us,  with 
men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  muUa  bibens,  et  muUa  9ormm,  ^^ 
They  drown  their  wits,  seethe  their  brains  in  ale,  consume  their  fortunes,  loae  their 
time,  wMken  their  temperatures,  contract  filthy  diseases,  rheums,  dropeiea,  cafes- 
tures,  tremor,  get  swoln  jugulars,  pimpled  red  faces,  sore  eyes,  8u;. ;  heat  their  livei9. 
alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their  stomachs,  overthrow  their  bodies;  for  drink 
drowns  more  than  the  sea  and  all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it  (mere  funges  and  eaab. 
confound  their  souls,  suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that 
which  is  a  help  to  their  undoing.  '^Qmd  refert  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  rmmif 
^  When  the  Black  Prince  went  to  set  the  enled  king  of  Castile  into  his  kingdoo. 
there  was  a  terrible  battle  fought  between  the  English  and  the  Spanish :  at  last  the 
Spanish  fled,  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where  some  drowned  thon- 
eelves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now  tell  me  what  diflerenoe  is 
between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be  melancholy  still,  as  drunken  beasts  sad 
beggars.  Company  a  sole  comfort,  and  an  only  remedy  to  aU  kind  of  discontent,  is 
their  sole  misery  and  cause  of  perdition.  As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  stoitf 
mulieres  mefecerunt  malam.  Evil  company  marred  her,  may  they  justly  oomtikin. 
bad  companions  have  been  their  bane.  For, ''  mains  malvm  vtilt  tUnismi  simlisi 
one  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  thief,  one  whoiemaster,  will  by  his  goodwill  make 
all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself, 


Btil 


NoeturiMM  Jurat  te  Ibnaiduv  vapoief," 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad,  if  yot 
come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do ;  yea,  **  though  it  be  to  the  pwfadice 
of  your  heakh,  you  must  drink  veneman  pro  vino.  And  so  like  grasshoppers,  whilA 
they  sing  over  their  ctfps  all  summer,  they  starve  in  winter;  and  for  a  little  vaia 
merriment  shall  find  a  sorrowful  reckoning  in  the  end. 


oUb.  da  atra  Mia.  Ofavioribaa  eorif  Indoi  at  fkea- 
Uaa  aliqaando  lataqmiaOoooa,  ct  qas  aolaat  aniBaai 
ralazara.  **  Oonail.  30.  Bala  Talaaido  ancta  at  eao- 
trada  eit  trtoUtia,  ae  proptara  exhtlaratkma  aniotl 
naioTanda.  ■»  Atbaa.  djpnogoph.  lib.  1.  ■  Javaa. 
■at.  a  **  Ton  will  flad  him  bMida  aoma  cot-throat, 
aloBff  with  aailoiB,  or  thia  vca»  or  luaawaya.**      *  Hor. 


••What  doea  K  alfaiiy  whathar  I  partah  If 

b7  tba  ■woidl*'  »FMMaid.  kM.  WkX 

CBB  Anfloitun  vira 

didamat.  ac   Piwdpitaa  ia 

hoitiaai  OMaaa  Taaireat. 

•*Althoaf h  yott  iwaar  that  jaa  diaad  thi 


nCill*  !•  Sllbf*  !•] 
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sEcrr.  m.  memb.  l 

Sdbsbct.  I.— '.^  ConsolaUnj  Digreteian^  eofaainmg  the  Remedies  of  all  manmr 

of  DiscoHienis. 

Because  in  the  preceding  section  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel,  comfort- 
able speeches,  persuasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the  cure  of  a  discon- 
tented or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield,  and  many  times  a  sole 
sufficient  cure  of  themselves ;  I  have  thought  fit  in  this  following  section,  a  little  to 
digress  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this  subject),  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  reme- 
dies, and  comfortable  speeches  out  of  our  best  orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  tending  to  this  purpose.     I  confess,  many  have  copiously 
written  of  this  subject,  Plato,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus, 
Xenocrates,  Grantor,  Lucian,  Boethius :  and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Bu- 
dseus,  SteUa,  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.    And  they 
so  well,  that  as  Hierome  in  like  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingeniumj  de  illontm 
posset  fonUbus  irrigari^  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be  copiously 
irrigated  from  those  well-spiings :  and  I  shall  but  actum  agere;  yet  because  these 
tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomise,  and  briefly  insert  some  of 
their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast  treatises  to  my  small  scale ; 
for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great  vessels  into  so  little  a  creek.    And 
although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de  consoL)  ^^1  know  beforehand,  this  tract 
of  mine  many  will  contemn  and  reiect ;  tliey  that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flour- 
ishing estate,  have  no  need  of  such  consolatory  speeches  \  they  that>  are  miserable 
and  unhappy,  think  them  insuflicient  to  ease  their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their 
misery :"  yet  I  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are  happy, 
to  bring  diem  to  a  moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know  themselves,  by 
seeing  the  inconstancy  of  human  felicity,  others'  misery ;  and  to  such  as  are  dis- 
tressed, if  they  will  but  attend  and  consider  of  this,  it  cannot  choose  but  give  some 
content  and  comfort    ^^'Tis  true,  no  medicine  can  cure  all  diseases,  some  afllec- 
tions  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable;  yet  these  helps  of  art,  physic,  and 
philosophy  must  not  be  contemned.'^    Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stifl'in  the  contrary 
opioion,  that  such  ))recepts  can  do  little  good.    Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in 
some  cases,  they  will  reject  such  speeches  like  bread  of  stones,  Insana  stulta  mentis 
IkBe  solatia,^ 

Words  add  no  courage,  which  ''Catiline  once  said  to  his  soldiers,  ^  a  captain's 
oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  valiant  man :"  and  as  Job  *  feelingly  said  to  his 
frimids,  ^you  are  but  miserable  comfortera  all."  Tis  to  no  purpose  in  that  vulc^ar 
phrase  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar  sayings :  as  ^  Plinius 
Secundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  departure  of  his  dear  friend  Cor- 
nelius Rufus,  a  Roman  senator,  vnrote  to  his  fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia^ 
Kd  nova  aliqua^  sed  fortia^  qua  audierlm  nunqiuan^  legerim  nunquam:  nam  ques 
aiMitoi,  qua  Jegi  omma^  tanio  dolore  superantur^  either  say  something  that  I  never 
read  nor  heard  of  before,  or  else  hold  thy  peace.  Most  men  will  here  except  trivial 
consolations,  ordinary  speeches,  and  known  perauasions  in  this  behalf  will  be  of 
small  force ;  what  can  any  man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  To  what  end  are  such 
psraenetical  discourses?  you  inay  as  soon  remove  Mount  Caucasus,  as  alter  some 
men's  auctions.  Tet  sure  I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good,  and  com- 
fort and  ease  a  little,  though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it,  and  upon  that  hope 
1  will  adventure.  '^J>ron  meus  hie  sermo^  'tis  not  my  speech  this,  but  of  Seneca, 
Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  If  I  make  nothing, 
as  ^*  Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar  nothing ;  'tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my 
study,  I  hope  I  shall  do  nobody  wrong  to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame 


"Lib.  de   lib.   propriif.     Hm  libros  seio  muUos 

KMre,  nam  felieea  hii  m  non  indlcere  patant,  infe* 
td  folationem  miaeriB  noa  ■ufflcero.  Et  tamen 
ftUciboi  moderatioDem,  dum  ineonstanUam  bamaoa 
^citatii  doccDt,  prvitant ;  infelitM  m  omaia  rectd 
■Mimare  wlint,  niices  redden  poarant.  «  Nullum 
omnei  Maace  poiett;  aaot  aSbctut 


animi  qui  proraua  fant  inaanabUeB?  non  tamen  arUf 
opuB  gperni  debet,  aut  medieins,  aut  pbiloeopbis. 
****The  insane  coaaolatione  of  a  fboUfh  mind." 
«  Balust.  Verba  virtutem  non  addunt,  nee  imperatoria 
oratio  fkcild  Umido  fortem.  <>  Job,  cap.  16.  **  Eplat. 
13.  lib.  1.  1* Hor.  n  lib.  3.  £«ay8,  cap.  6. 
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in  impartiiig  my  mind.  If  it  be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  for  mine  own;  ao  ToDy, 
Gardan,  and  Boethiua  wrote  de  coruol.  as  well  to  help  themselves  as  others;  be  itu 
it  may  I  will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  general  or  perticnlar;  general  aiewao, 
plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epidemical  diseasn 
which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities ;  or  peculiar  to  private  men, "« 
cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want,  sickness,  orbities,  iDJoriei, 
abuses,  &c.    Generally  all  discontent,  ''* homines  quatimur  forttma  solo.    No  coDdi- 
tion  free,  qmsque  suos  patimur  manes.    Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  joUhr, 
there  is  some  grudging,  some  complaint ;  as  ^^  he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  glucupii* 
con,  a  bitter  sweet  passion,  honey  and  gall  mixed  together,  we  are  all  nuserable  and 
discontent,  who  can  deny  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable 
necessity,  all  distressed,  then  as  Cardan  infers,  ^  ^  who  art  thou  that  hopest  to  go 
free  ?    Why  dost  thou  not  grieve  thou  art  a  mortal  man,  and  not  governor  of  the 
world  ?"    Ferre  quam  sortem  paiiuniur  omnesj  ^emo  reeuset^  ^^  If  it  be  common  to 
all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  than  another  ?^    If  thou  alone  wen 
distressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less  to  be  endured ;  but  when  the 
calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this,  thou  hast  more  fellows,  Solamn 
miseris  socios  hahuisse  doloris;  'tis  not  thy  sole  case,  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so 
impatient?    ^^  I,  but  alas  we  are  more  miserable  than  others,  what  shall  we  do? 
Besides  private  miseries,  we  live  in  perpetual  fear  and  danger  of  common  enemies : 
we  have  Bellona's  whips,  and  pitiful  outcries,  for  epithalamiums ;  for  pleasant  music 
that  fearful  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets  still  sounding  in  oar 
cars ;  instead  of  nuptial  torches,  we  have  firing  of  towns  and  cities ;  for  trinmphs, 
lamentations ;  for  joy,  tears.    ^  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and  so  it  ever  will  be.   He 
that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  and  knows 
not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to  whom  so  long  as  they  live,  with  a  recipro- 
cal courae,  joys  and  sorrows  are  annexed,  and  succeed  one  another.''     It  is  inerits- 
ble,  it  may  not  be  avoided,  and  why  then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled  ?  Grm 
nihil  est  hamini  quodfert  necessiias^  as  "  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet,  ^  that  which 
is  necessary  cannot  be  grievous."    If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this,  "<^that 
whether  thou  wilt  or  no,  it  must  be  endured :"  make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  con- 
form thyself  to  undergo  it.    "jSi  ionga  est^  levis  est;  si  gravis  est^  hrevis  est.    If  it 
be  long,  'tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last     It  will  away,  dies  dolorem  wMU 
and  if  nought  else,  time  will  wear  it  out ;  custom  will  ease  it ;  ^  oblivion  is  a  com- 
mon medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefs,  and  detriments  whatsoever,  "  ^  and  when 
they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity,  it  makes  the  rest  of  our  lift 
sweeter  unto  us :"    ^Atque  hcRC  olim  meminisst  juvaMt,  ^  recollection  of  the  past  is 
pleasant :"  ^  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleuBOt 
and  delightsome  than  before  it  was."    We  must  not  think  the  happiest  of  us  all  to 
escape  here  without  some  misfortunes, 

*         ■  "  Uique  aded  nolU  m  tineera  volQptas, 
fSolidtttmquc  cliquid  tetis  intenreDit.** 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike:  ""^ Those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  fiedj 
carried  in  their  orbs  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue  their  coarse 
for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are  urged  with  many 
difiicnlties,  and  have  diverse  hindrances,  oppositions  still  crossing,  interrupting  tbeir 


^  AUaoi  paapeitM,  aliam  orbital,  bune  morbi,  iUum 
linor,  alium  iDjuria,  hunc  intidis,  ilium  uxor,  fliii  dj«- 
trahunt,  Cardan.  ^  fioetbiua  1. 1.  met,  5.  "**  Apu- 
Mua  4.  florid.  Nihil  homini  tarn  proapert  datum  divi- 
nitua,  qnin  ei  admiztum  ait  aliquid  difllealtatia,  in 
ampliaaimi  quAauc  Uetitii  anbcst  quiedam  querimonia, 
conjugaiioDe  <^uadam  raellia  et  fellia.  ^Si  omnea 

premaotur,  quia  tu  ea  qui  aolua  evadere  cnpia  ab  ei  lege 
qwB  ueminem  preterit?  cur  te  non  mortalem  fketum 
et  uniTersi  orbia  regem  fieri  non  dulee  7  ^  Puteanua 
ep.  n.  Ncque  eoiquam  preeipue  dolendum  eo  quod 
acddit  univenia.  "  Loreban.    Gailobelgicua  lib. 

3.  Anno  ISIS,  de  Beljria.  Sed  ebeu  inquia  euge  quid 
■femua7  ubi  pm  Epithalamio  Bellona  flafrllum,  pro 
Boaiei  hamoniA  terribiinm  lituorum  et  tubarum  au- 
diaa  clangorem,  pro  tsdia  nupcialiboa,  Tillarum,  pago- 
nuB,  nrmiim  Tidaaa  inoendia ;  ubi  pro  Jubilo  lamenta, 
pro  rtai  fletoa  aiSrem  eonplent.  "  lu  eat  profecto, 

et  4«laqaii  tow  videro  tbaoia,  bak  lacali  purum  apuia 


ea,  aut  potiui  noatroram  ooBniom  eondiUoneai  ip^ 
quibua  reriproeo  quodam  neiu  Uttm  triatibvi,  tii^ 
Ictia  invicem  aueoedunt.  "  la  TUc  i  Telere  poelt. 
"•Cardan  lib.  1.  de  conaol.  Eat  eonaolationia  genai  bm 
leve,  quod  d  neceaaitate  fit ;  Mve  fena,  aive  aoa  fmx 
ferendom  eat  tamen.  *^  Seneca.         aiomoi  do**! 

tempua  eat  medicine ;  ipanm  luctum  eztinguit.iajanas 
delet.  omnia  mali  obliviudem  adfert.  "  Halet  kie 

quoque  commodum  omnia  infelicitaa,  anaTioreei  TiVj* 
cum  abierit  relinquit.  ••Virg.  •Orid.  -far 

there  ia  no  pleaaure  perfect,  aome  nnzietjr  alwajn  i** 
tervenee.**  m  Lorehnn.  Bant  nanique  infrra  npcm* 
humane  terrenia  longe  diaparia.  Kteaim  heetB  ■waw 
feruntur  liberft,  et  aine  alio  impediacnto,  atelle.at^ 
reique  orbea  curaua  et  conTenionea  eoea  Jam  «ea)if  la- 
namcrabiliboa  conetaatiaaiail  ooafidant ;  veroi 
nee  magnia  angoatiia.  Neqoe  hie  aatane  kge  « 
qaam  nottaUnai  aolatu. 
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endearoon  and  desires,  and  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  this  law  of  nature.''  We 
must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things  answer  our  own  expectation,  to  have  a 
continuance  of  good  success  and  fortune,  Fortuna  nunquamperpetud  est  bona.  And 
as  Minutius  Felix,  the  Roman  consul,  told  that  insulting  Goriolanus,  drunk  with  his 
good  fortunes,  look  not  for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  ;  "'^  It  never  yet  hap- 
pened to  any  man  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things 
according  to  his  desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse."  Even 
so  it  fell  out  to  him  ks  he  foretold.  And  so  to  others,  even  to  that  happiness  of 
Augustas ;  though  he  were  Jupiter's  almoner,  Pluto's  treasurer,  Neptune's  admiral, 
it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades's  fortune,  Narsetes,  that  great  Qon- 
salvus,  and  most  famous  men's,  that  as  "Jovius  concludes,  ^^t  is  almost  fatal  to 
great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  circumvented  with  envy  and 
malice,  to  lose  tlieir  honours,  and  die  contumeliously."  'Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and 
ever  will  be,  JVtAi7  est  ab  omni  parte  heatum^ 

**  There*!  no  perfection  ii  lo  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  |)ollute/* 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ;  and  so  long  as 
thou  livest  upon  earth  look  not  for  other.  " ''  Thou  shalt  not  here  find  peaceable 
and  cheerful  days,  quiet  times,  but  rather  clouds,  storms,  calumnies,  such  is  our 
fate."  And  as  those  errant  planets  in  their  distinct  orbs  have  their  several  motions, 
sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde,  in  apogee,  perigee,  oriental,  occidental,  com- 
bust, feral,  free,  and  as  our  astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by 
reason  of  those  good  and  bad  irradiations,  conferred  to  each  other's  site  in  the  hea- 
vens, in  their  terms,  houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  So  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world, 
ebb  and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to 
many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities  as  well 
from  ourselves  as  others. 

Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  other  men  are  happy 
but  in  respect  of  thee,  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine,  thou  alone  art  un- 
happy, none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  ^^  All  men  in  the  world 
should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers, 
madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beggary,  want,  servi- 
tude, impnsoiunent,  and  lay  them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou 
share  alike,  and  take  thy  portion  ?  or  be  as  thou  art  ?  Without  question  thou  wouldst 
be  as  thou  art    If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content. 


>**  Jam  Ikeiam  quod  TuUia;  eria  to,  qui  modd  mJlea, 
Mercator;  tu  conaultua  modo,  rusticua;  hinc  voa, 
Yoahinc  mutati«diM«ditepartibua;  eia 
Ooidatatia?  nolinU" 


"  Well  be^t  ao  then :  yoa  maater  soldier 
Shall  be  a  merchant ;  you  air  lawyer 
A  country  gentlemen  ;  go  you  to  thia. 
That  aide  you ;  why  atand  ye  1    It'a  well  aa*  *tia.* 


""Everyman  knows  his  own,  but  not  others' defects  and  miseries;  and 'tis  the 
nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes,"  not  to 
examine  or  consider  other  men's,  not  to  compare  themselves  with  others :  To  re- 
count their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which  they  have,  or 
ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their  prosperity,  not  what  they 
have,  but  what  they  want :  to  look  still  on  them  that  go  before,  but  not  on  those 
infinite  numbers  that  come  after.  •*"  Whereas  many  a  man  would  think  himself  in 
heaven,  a  pretty  prince,  if  he  had  but  the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so 
much  repinest  at,  abhorrest  and  accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate."  How 
many  thousands  want  that  which  thou  hast  ?  how  many  myriads  of  poor  slaves, 
captives,  of  such  as  work  day  and  night  in  coal-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to 
maintain  a  poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  mind,  live  in  extreme  anguish, 
and  pain,  all  which  thou  art  free  from  ?  Ofortunatos  nimium  bona  si  sua  norint: 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy  happiness ; 


^  DionyaiuB  Halicar.  lib.  &  non  enim  unquam contigit, 
nee  post  bominea  natoa  inveniea  quenquam,  cui  omnia 
ex  animi  actntentia  lucceaaerint,  ita  ut  nulla  in  re  for* 
tuna  lit  ei  adveritata.  <^  Vit.  Oonsalvi  lib.  ult.  ut 

ducibaa  flitale  ait  clorisaimia  a  culpa  aua,  8ecu«  circum- 
ireniri  cum  malitia  et  invidia,  Iminlnutaque  dignifate 
per  coniuiDeliam  mori.  ^In  terria  purum  ilium 

etberem  noa  inveniea,  et  ventoa  serenoa;  niniboa  po- 
ttna,  proceltaa,  calumniaa.     Llpa.  cent.  misc.  ep.  8. 


**Si  omnea  homineB  aua  mala  auaaque  curaa  in  annm 
cumulum  conrerrent.  nquis  diviauri  portionibua,  dec 
^  Hor.  ser.  lib.  1.  *>Quod  unuaquiaque  propria  raala 
novit.  alinrum  nesciat,  in  cauaa  cat,  ut  le  inter  alios 
miaerum  piitet.  Cardan,  lib.  3.  de  conaol.  Plutarch 
de  cnnaol.  ad  Apollonium.  XQuam  multoa  putaa 

Jiui  se  ciBlo  proximoa  putarent,  totidem  reguloa,  ai  da 
(irtunc  tuie  reliquiia  para  lia  minfma  eontingat.  fioeth. 
de  conaol.  lib.  3.  proa.  4. 
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^Bem  carendoy  non  fiuendo  eognotcmus^  when  thou  shalt  hemiler  eome  to  vat 
diat  which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art  weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  *!■ 
past  thou  wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy :  and  after  a  little  miss,  wish  wiUi  all  ffaiM 
heart  thou  hadst  the  same  content  again,  mightst  lead  but  such  a  life,  s  woiid  Hoi 
such  a  life :  the  remembrance  of  it  is  pleasant  Be  silent  then,  *  rest  satisfied,  dernt^ 
intuensque  in  aliorum  infortuma  solare  metUem,  comfort  thyself  with  other  mci^ 
misfortunes,  and  as  the  moldiwarp  in  .£sop  told  the  fox,  complaimng  for  want  of  t 
tail,  and  the  rest  of  his  ccHupanions,  taeeUj  quando  me  occulis  capivm  videtisj  yn 
complain  of  toys,  but  I  am  blind,  be  quiet  I  say  to  thee  be  thou  satisfied.  It  ii 
^recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  general  consent  they  went  to  drown  tbemselTei, 
out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery ;  but  when  they  saw  a  company  of  hcgs  more  for- 
fill  than  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage,  and  comfort  a^ain.  Compare  thiae 
estate  with  others.  Simile^  aliorum  respice  casusj  mitius  ista  feres.  Be  content  od 
rest  satisfied,  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  to  others :  be  thankfiil  for  that  thou  hsst, 
that  God  hath  done  for  thee,  he  hath  not  made  thee  a  monster,  a  beast,  a  base  cm- 
ture,  as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such  a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  ait 
fiill  well  as  thou  art  "  Quicqwd  vuU  habere  nemo  potest,  no  man  can  have  'what  he 
will,  Illud  potest  nolle  quod  non  hahet,  he  may  choose  whether  he  will  desire  thai 
which  he  hath  not.  ^Hiy  lot  is  fallen,  make  the  best  of  it  "^  If  we  should  aH 
sleep  at  all  times,  (as  Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  happier  than 
his  fellow  ?''  Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream,  and  while  we  look  about  *!» 
talitas  adestj  eternity  is  at  hand :  ^**  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  on  earth,  which 
men  pass  with  great  alacrity.'^  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distress,  in  pain, 
or  sickness,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle,  ^  God  chastiseth  them  whom  he  loveth : 
they  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy,'^  Psal.  cxxvi.  6.  ^  As  the  fiimace  prov«th 
the  potter's  vessel,  so  doth  temptation  try  men's  thoughts,"  Eccl.  xxv.  5,  'tis  for  '  thy 
good,  Periisses  nisi  periisses:  hadst  thou  not  been  so  vbited,  thou  hadst  been 
utterly  undone :  ^  as  gold  in  the  fire,"  so  men  are  tried  in  adversity.  TMbulatio 
ditut :  and  which  Camerarius  hath  well  shadowed  in  an  emblem  of  a  thresher  and 


com. 


**  Aa  threshiof  teparkte*  firom  ftraw  ihe  eom. 
By  croMcii  mm  the  worlil*t  chair  am  w ' 


**  Si  tritun  absit  paleis  rant  abdiu  gnam, 
Noa  craz  muadania  teparat  A  palata  :** 

Tis  the  very  same  which  'Chrysostom  conmients,  horn.  2.  in  3  Mat.  ^  Com  is  not 
separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  fit>m  worldly  impediments  but  by  tiibnlatioB.'' 
Tis  that  which  '  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser.  4.  de  immart.  Tis  that  which  *  HieroB, 
which  all  the  fiithers  inculcate,  ^  so  we  are  cateclused  for  eternity."  Tis  that  wfaick 
the  proverb  insinuates,  ^ocumentum  documentum;  'tis  that  which  all  the  world 
rings  in  our  ears.  Deus  unicum  hahetfilium  sine  peccato,  nullum  sinejlagello:  God 
saith  'Austin,  hath  one  son  without  sin,  none  without  correction.  *  ^  An  expert  sea- 
man is  tried  in  a  tempest,  a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  is 
adversity,  a  Christian  in  tentation  and  misery."  BasU.  horn.  8.  We  are  sent  as  so 
many  soldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  ii  a 
war&re,  and  who  knows  it  not?  ^JWm  est  ad  astra  mollis  i  terrisvia:  *^  and  there- 
fore peradventnre  this  world  here  ia  made  troublesome  unto  us,"  that,  as  Gregory 
notes,  ^  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  whither  we  are  going.*' 

•**  Ite  none  fortes,  nbi  celaa  maffni 
Dueit  exempli  Tia,  car  ioertia 
Terga  oadatia  7  tuperau  telloa 
Bidera  donaL" 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  nusery,  in 
many  grievances :  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects,  sweet 
smells,  delightsome  tastes,  music,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  &c.  to  recreate  your  senses. 


M**You  know  theTalue  of  a  thing  Prom  wanting 
mora  than  from  eojoving  it**  •  Ueaiod.  Eeto  quod 

ea;  quod  aunt  alii,  sine  quemlibet  e«e;  Quod  non  es, 
nolia ;  quod  pote«  eaw,  Telia.  »  JEaopi  fhb.  *f  Se- 
neca. **8i  dormirent  aemperomnea,  nullui  alio 
feUeioreseet.  Card.  •Seneca  deira.  md Plato, 
Axiocho.  An  ignoraa  Yitam  hanc  peregrinationem, 
4e.  quam  aapientai  com  gaudio  perearmnt.  >  Sic 
c^Mdit ;  medieua  noa  dat  quod  patiena  vult,  aed  quod 
tpae  honom  Kit.  •Fhuneatum  non  egraditur  niai 
tritaratam,  Ac         *  Non  eat  pmna  damnaatis  tad  fla> 


gellum  corrigentia.  «  Ad  heraditatem 

enidimur.  ^Coniem.  0.  *  Nauclerum 
athletam  stadium,  duoem  pugna,  magnanimoi 
tae,  Chrietianam  veto  tentatto  probat  et  exaaiBaL 
1  Sen.  Here.  ftir.  **  The  way  from  the  earth  to  the  rtais 
it  not  ao  downy.**  •  Ideo  Deua  aaperura  fecit  icar,  na 
dum  delectantur  in  Tia,  obliTiaeantur  eomm  qua  mat 
in  patrii.  •  Boethiua  1. 5.  met.  ult.    '*Oo  aow, 

brave  fellowa,  whither  the  lofty  path  of  a  great  exam- 
ple leade.  Why  do  yoa  atopidl^  expooe  yo«r  bactel 
The  earth  brinp  the  atan  to  aah^eeUoB.'* 


Hen.  1]  Seme^Ues  agaoMi  Diicontents.  M6 

Or  pal  cue  thou  art  now  feratken  of  the  world,  dejected,  contemned,  yet  eondort 
^Y»d£f  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wildemess,  '^^God  eees  thee,  he  takes  notice 
of  thee:"  there  is  a  God  above  tiiat  can  vindicate  thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee. 
And  surely  "Seneca  thinks  he  takes  delight  in  seeing  thee.  ^^The  gods  are  well 
pleased  when  they  see  great  men  contending  with  adversity,"  as  we  are  to  see  men 
fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast.  But  these  are  toys  in  respect,  '''^  Behold,"  saith  he, 
^  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God ;  a  good  man  contented  wiUi  his  estate."  A  tyrant  is 
the  best  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  ^  a  contented 
mind."  For  thy  part  then  rest  satisfied,  ^  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burthen  on 
him,  ^rely  on  him,  trust  on  him,  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give  thee 
thine  heart's  desire ;"  say  with  David,  ^  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in  troubles 
ready  to  be  found,"  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  ^  for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shtdl  be  as  Mount 
Zion,  which  cannot  be  removed,"  Psal.  czxiv.  1.  2.  ^as  the  mountains  are  about 
Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever." 


MEMB.  U. 

DeformUy  of  body,  sickness^  hueness  of  hirthy  peculiar  discontents. 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances,  are  either  of  body,  mind,  or  fortune, 
which  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and  many  great 
inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsel  and  persuasion  may  be  eased  or 
expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies,  as  lameness,  crookedness, 
dttfiiess,  blindness,  be  they  innate  or  accidental,  torture  many  men :  yet  this  may 
comfort  them,  that  those  imperfections  of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  sou), 
or  hinder  the  operations  of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame 
of  body,  deformed  to  the  eye,  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  mayest  be  a  good, 
a  wise,  upright,  honest  man.  '^^ Seldom,"  saith  Plutarch,  ^honesty  and  beauty 
dwell  together,"  and  oftentimes  under  a  thread-bare  coat  lies  an  excellent  undeis 
stsnding,  sape  sub  aUritd  huiiat  sapientia  veste,  ^  Cornelius  Mussus,  that  femous 
jpreacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit  in  Venice,  was  so  much  con* 
teamed  by  reason  of  his  outside,  a  little  lean,  poor,  dejected  person,  '*  they  were  all 
ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but  when  they  heard  his  voice  they  did  admire  him,  and 
htppy  was  that  senator  could  enjoy  his  company,  or  'invite  him  first  to  his  house. 
A  sUly  fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  than  he  that  struts 
it  oai  Ampullis  jactans^  Sfc.  grandia  gradiensj  and  is  admired  in  the  world's  opi- 
nion: Vilis  sape  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet^  the  best  wine  comes  out  of  an  old  vessel. 
How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  emperors,  could  I  reckon  up,  philosophers, 
orators  ?  Hannibal  had  but  one  eye,  Appius  Qaudius,  Timoleon,  blind,  Muleasse, 
king  of  Tunis,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  and  Tiresias  the  prophet  "  ^  The  night  hath 
his  pleasure  -,"  and  for  the  loss  of  that  one  sense  such  men  are  commonly  recom- 
pensed in  the  rest;  they  have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  music,  and  many 
recreations ;  much  happiness,  great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourseth  in  his  '^Tus- 
cnlan  questions :  Homer  was  blind,  yet  who  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate,  lively, 
or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  Demociitus  was  blind,  yet  as  Laertius 
writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides,  as  ''PUito  concludes.  Turn  sani 
metUis  oeulus  acute  incipit  cemere,  gtium  primum  corporis  oculus  deftorescU^  when  our 
bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  generally  the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best  Some  philosophers 
snd  divines  have  evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better 
to  contemplate.  Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continudly  running, 
folsome  in  company,  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works.  .£sop  was 
crooked,  Socrates  purblind,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus  withered,  Seneca  lean  and 
harsh,  ugly  to  behold,  yet  show  me  so  many  flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits : 

*Boctii.  pro.  ulL  Man«t  •peeutoreanetomni  desnper 
pBKiat  dem,  boolt  prosmJa,  mslis  mpplieiB  diipensaot. 
"lib.  depfovid.  Toluptatem  ecpfunt  dii  tlquando  mof* 
**i  nroa  eollneuotM  cnm  caUuniUte  videiit.  »  Eoee 
"PMaoUom  Deo  dignana.  Virlbrtla  mala  fortana  com- 
PMitoi.        u  1  Pet.  T.  7.  Pial.  Ir.  29l         m  Rare  Mb 

44 


fiodem  tare  honestaa  at  forma  habitant.        >•  Joaei^ua 
MuMOt  Tita  ^ofl.  v  Bomuncio  brevis,  maeilentaa, 

nmbra  homiDia.  dbe.    Ad  ituporem  ejus  eruditionem  ec 
eloquentlam  admirati  aunt.  "Noz  babel  auaa 

Toluptaiea.  **Llb.5.  ad  flnem,  csBcua  poteat 

lapteaa  et  bMtoi,  As.         » In  CooTivio  lib.  9S* 
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Cwre  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  2.  Sec  3. 


Horace  a  little  blear-eyed  contemptible  fellow,  yet  who  so  seDtentioiia  and 
liarcilius  Picinus,  Faber  Stapulensis,  a  conple  of  dwarfe,  "^Melancthoii  a  short  hard- 
favoured  man,  parvus  erat,  sed  magnus  erat^  Sfc^  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three. 
'^  Ignatius  Loyola  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  a  hurt  he  received  in  bis 
leg,  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spain,  unfit  for  vm 
and  less  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  accident  betook  himself  to  his  beads,  and  hj 
those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should  have  done  with  the  use  of  hn 
limbs,  and  propemess  of  person :  °  Vulnus  nan  penetrat  atdmum^  a  wound  harts  not 
the  soul.  Galba  the  emperor  was  crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame :  that  great  Alexaih 
der  a  little  man  of  stature,  ''Augustus  Ccesar  of  Uie  same  pitch :  Agesilaus  despicMU 
forma ;  Boccharis  a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  yet  as  **  Diodonis  Siculw 
records  of  him,  in  wisdom  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessors.  A.  Donu  1306. 
^  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland  reigned  and  fought  more  victmoos 
batdes  than  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessors.  Jfullam  virtus  respuU  siaturam, 
virtue  refuseth  no  stature,  and  commonly  your  great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features, 
are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits.  What's  in  them  ?  ^Quid  nisi  pondus  intrs  sUh 
lidaque  ferocia  memtis^  What  in  Osus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptune's  sons  in  Homer), 
nine  acres  long  ? 


tr«*c^aj  at  roagnut  Orion, 

Cum  pedea  incedit,  medii  per  maxima  Nerei 
Stag na,  viam  flndeas  bumero  aupereminet  andaa.* 


"  Like  Ull  Orion  atalkinf  o*er  the  flood : 
Wben  with  hia  brawny  breast  he  cuca  the 
Hia  shoulder  acarce  the  topmost  billow  Invca." 


What  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  Zanzummins,  or 
gigantical  Anakims,  heavy,  vast,  Wbarous  lubbers  ? 

*** — ai  membra  tibi  dant  grandia  Pam, 
Mentis  egea  7" 

Their  body,  saith  "Lemnius,  ^  is  a  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  not  so  livdj, 
nor  they  so  erect  and  merry :"  ^on  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis :  a  little  diamood 
is  more  worth  than  a  rocky  mountain :  which  made  Alexander  Aphrodiseus  poa- 
tively  conclude,  ^^  The  lesser,  the  ^  wiser,  because  the  soul  was  more  contracted  in 
such  a  body."  Let  Bodine  in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,  plead  the  rest ;  the  lesser  they 
are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally  the  finest  wits.  And  for  bodily  stature 
which  some  so  much  admire,  and  goodly  presence,  'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them, 

great  men  are  proper,  and  tall,  I  grant, caput  inter  nubila  canduntf  (hide  their 

heads  in  the  clouds) ;  but  belli  pusilli^  little  men  are  pretty :  ^  Sed  si  bellus  ham 
est  Cotiaj  pusillus  homo  esl?^  Sickness,  diseases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause; 
*'  It  may  be  'tis  for  the  good  of  their  souls :"  Parsfatifuitj  the  fiesh  rebels  against  the 
.^irit;  that  which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sickness  is  the  mother 
of  modesty,  putteth  us  in  mind  of  our  mortality;  and  when  we  are  in  the  full  career 
of  worldly  pomp  and  jollity,  she  pulleth  us  by  the  ear,  and  maketh  us  know  our- 
selves. ^  Pliny  calls  it,  the  sum  of  philosophy,  ^'  If  we  could  but  perform  that  in 
our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sickness."  Qtmm  in/irmi  sumus^  optimi  sumusf 
for  what  sick  man  (as  ^Secundus  expostulates  with  Rufus)  was  ever  ^lascivious, 
covetous,  or  ambitious  ?  he  envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despiseth 
no  man,  listens  not  after  lies  and  tales,  &c."  And  were  it  not  for  such  genUe  remem- 
brances, men  would  have  no  moderation  of  themselves,  they  would  be  worse  than 
tigers,  wolves,  and  lions :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe?  ^princes,  masters,  parents, 
magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  means  cannot  contain  us,  but  a  little 
sickness,  (as  ^  Chrysostom  observes)  will  correct  and  amend  ua^  And  therefore 
with  good  discretion,  *  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused  this  short  sentence  to  be  engnveo 
on  his  tomb  in  Naples :  ^  Labour,  sorrow,  grief,  sickness,  want  and  woe,  to  serre 
proud  masters,  bear  that  superstitious  yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  &c^  are 

*•  Joachimus  Camerarius  rit.  ejus.  »  Riber.  Tit. 

l^tts.  "Macrobius.  »  Sueton.  e.  7.  0.  **Lib.  1. 
O>rpore  ezili  et  Uespecto,  fed  ingenio  et  pnidentia  lonfe 
ante  ae  reges  csteros  prcveniena.  *»  Alexander 

Gagninis  hist.  Polandis.  Corpore  parvus  eram,  cubito 
Tiz  aitior  uno,  Sed  tamcn  in  parvo  corpore  magnus 
•rtm.  »Ovid.  » Vir.  iEnei.  10.  »"Iftbe 
Iktes  pi  re  you  large  proportions,  do  you  not  require 
IhcuUies  7**  >  Lib.  3.  cap.  90.  oneri  est  illis  corporis 
moles,  et  spiritus  minus  vividi.  *  Corpore  breves 

prudentiores  quum  coareCata  sit  anima.  Ingenio  pollet 
eai  ?iffl  natura  negavit.      **  Multia  ad  saiutem  animas 


profuit  corporis  atgritado,  Petraith.       n  Lib.  7. 
est  totius  Philosophia,  si  tales,  fcc  m  »  wimi  wt 

are  sick  we  are  most  amiable."  **  Plinius  episL  7.  h^ 
Quern  inflrmum  libido  solicitat,  aut  avaritia,  aat 
honoresT  nemini  invidet,  neminem  miratur,  nemisca 
despicit,  serroone  maligno  non  alitur.  »  Non  Mm* 
prineepa.  ma^ster,  parens.  Judex:  at  egritodo  s^c^ 
veniens,  omnia  eorrezit.  "Nat.  ChytrsMs  Ssrapi 

deliciia  Labor,  dolor,  asgritudo,  lactus.  aerrire  saperbis 
dominis,  Jugum  ferra  superstionis,  qooa  habec  cftarss 
sepelire,  sc  oondimenta  ntm  aant. 


Mem.  2.] 


Bemtdies  agaiiul  DtseonUnis. 
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the  muces  of  our  life."  If  thy  disease  be  continuate  and  painM  to  thee,  it  will  not 
surely  last :  ^  and  a  light  affliction^  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  fiff 
more  excellent  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  bear  it  with  patience ; 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain ;  and  those 
that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain ;  ^  be  courageous,  *'  there  is  as  much  valour  to  be 
shown  in  thy  bed,  as  in  an  army,  or  at  a  sea  fight :"  atU  otnce/iir,  out  vincet^  thou 
shalt  be  rid  at  last  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  its  course,  thy  mind  is  not  any  way 
disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  senator  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  ruled  all  Germany, 
lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick  of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more  violent  thy 
torture  is,  the  less  it  will  continne :  and  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the 
time,  conifort  thyself  as  martjrrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  ""That  fomous 
philosopher  Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  pain  of  stone  and  cholic,  as  a  man  miffht 
endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of.  immortality ;  ^  the  joy  of  his  soul  for  his 
rare  inventions,  repelled  the  pain  of.  his  bodily  torments." 

Baseness  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if  they  be 
wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  commonwealth;  then  (as  *he 
observes)  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and  to  their  fellows,  they 
are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some  scorn  their  own  father  and 
mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest  of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will 
not  sufier  them  to  come  near  them,  when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting  it  a 
scandal  to  their  greatness  to  have  such  begg;arly  beginnings.  Simon  in  Lucian,  hav- 
ing now  got  a  Uttle  wealth,  changed  his  name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that 
there  were  so  many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  bom, 
because  no  body  should  point  at  it  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  arms,  and  by  all 
means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  families,  fabifying  pedigrees,  usurping  scutch- 
eons, and  all  because  they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The  reason  is,  for  that  this 
gentility  is  so  much  admired  by  a  company  of  outsides,  and  such  honour  attributed 
UQto  it,  as  amongst  ^Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the 
commonalty,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  match  with  them ;  they  depress,  and  make 
them  as  so  many  asses,  to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and  killings  out,  the 
most  opprobrious  and  scurrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to 
call  him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascal,  and  the  like :  Whereas  in  my  judgment,  this 
ought  of  all  other  grievances  to  trouble  men  least  Of  all  vanities  and  fopperies,  to 
brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest ;  for  what  is  it  they  crack  so  much  of,  and  challenge 
such  superiority,  as  if  they  were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ?  Tanlane  vos  generis  tenuU 
fiditcia  vestri  f  ^^  It  is  non  tnsy  a  mere  flash,  a  ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought 
Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate,  progress,  ending  of  gentry,  and  £en  tell  me 
what  it  is.  ^  ^  Oppression,  fraud,  cozening,  usury,  knavery,  bawdery,  murder,  and 
tyranny,  are  the  beginning  of  many  ancient  mmilies :  ^one  hath  been  a  blood-sucker, 
a  parricide,  the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made 
many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow,  and  for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl,  and  his 
posterity  gendemen  for  ever  afler.  Another  hath  been  a  bawd,  a  pander  to  some 
great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^  prostituted  himself,  his  wife,  daughter,"  to  some  las- 
civious prince,  and  for  that  he  is  exalted.  Tiberius  preferred  many  to  honours  in  his 
time,  because  they  were  famous  whoremasters  and  sturdy  drinkers ;  many  come  into 
this  parchment-row  (so  ^  one  calls  it)  by  flattery  or  cozening ;  search  your  old  fami- 
lies, and  you  shall  scarce  find  of  a  multitude  (as  £nea8  Sylvius  observes)  qvi  sceZe- 
raium  nan  habenl  ortunij  that  have  not  a  wicked  beginning  \  out  qtd  vi  el  doh  to 
fastigii  non  ascenduntf  as  that  plebeian  in  *  Machiavel  in  a  set  oration  proved  to  his 
fellows,  that  do  not  rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect  means. 


"  Non  tam  mari  qnAm  pnalio  yirtnt,  eUam  laeto  az> 
bbetor:  Tineetttr  aut  vincat;  ant  tv  febrem  relinques, 
a«t  ifsa  te.    Beaeea.  atTnllioi  Hb.  7.  fliin.  «p. 

Veiiev  morbo  laborant,  et  urina  mittanda  difBeultate 
UatA,  at  Tiz  increinentBin  eaperet ;  repellebat  bae  om- 
■it  animi  gaodium  ob  aMmoriani  inreBtoram.  *  BoeUi. 
lib.  i.pr.4.  Uaie  aenpaa  ezuparat.  wd  eat  pudori  da> 
laoar  aangaia.  MOafparEaapoliLtlMt.  «i**Dom 
mth  pte«im|ition  In  yoar  origin  pmnm  you?** 
*  Alii  pro  pecania  amuat  nobiliutan,  alii  iliam  lano* 
ciaio.  alW  Tanefleiia,  alii  parriddiii;  moltii  parditio 
MMliUia  eonciliat,  plarlqaa  adnlattona,  delnetiooa, 


ealomniis,  Ac    Agrip.  da  Tanit.  tdan.  «  Ex  bo* 

micidio  aepe  orta  nobilitas  at  itrenua  earniflcina. 
<<Plaret  ob  pnwtltutas  flliat,  uzorea,  nobiles  fbcti; 
multos  Teoationet,  rapina,  cadet,  prattigia,  iuc  ^  Sat. 
Menip.  ^Cum  enlm  hot  did  noblle*  videmut,  qai 

diTitiis  abaadaot,  divitia  Toro  raro  Tirtutii  Mint  eomi- 
tas,  qoia  non  Tidet  ortum  nobiliutii  degeneremf  hone 
Qiura  ditArant.  ilium  tpoliatproditionet;  hicveoaildJa 
diutus,  ilia  adulatiooibui,  huie  adulteria  lucrum 
bant,  nonullii  mandada,  quidam  ez  eoiHuga  at 
fteiunt,  plariqoa  az  natia,  kc   floraot.  Iiiit.  lib.  a 
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Cure  of  Mklmckefy. 


[Port.  2.  S0C;  & 


''They  are  eommonlj  able  lihat  are  weahhj;  Tirtne  and  liches  seldoiii  aettle  on  ok 
ttan:  who  then  iees  not  the  begmning  oif  nobili^?  spoils  mrich  one,  n^nyai- 
other,  treason  a  third,  witehenift  a  fourth,  flatteiy  a  fifth,  lying,  stealing,  bearing  fthe 
witness  a  sixth,  adnltety  the  serenth,"  flic.  One  makes  a  fool  of  hinisdf  to  nab 
his  lord  merry,  another  dandles  my  young  master,  bestows  a  little  nag  on  bin^t 
third  marries  a  cracked  piece.  Sic  Now  may  it  please  your  good  worship^  yov 
lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  yomr  fiunily?  The  poet  answers,  ^^Ai 
Pastor  fuU^  aut  illud  quod  dUere  fioJo^  Are  he  of  j<m  the  better  gentleman  ?  If 
he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  his  form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thoQ  boaicest 
so  much  ?  That  thou  art  his  son.  It  may  be  his  heir,  his  reputed  aon,  and  yet 
indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving  roan  may  be  the  true  fiither  of  him ;  but  we  will  aot 
controvert  that  now;  married  women  are  all  honest;  thoa  art  his  son's  son's  sea, 
begotten  and  born  infra  fuatuor  maria,  8fe.  Thy  great  great  great  grand&lher  ww 
a  rich  citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  kiwyer,  and  then  a  a  coarder, 
and  then  a  a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  aiaX  of  sheep,  fltc  And 
you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  virtues,  festunes,  titles;  so  then,  what  is  your  gentry,  bat 
as  Hierom  saith.  Opts  anHfuOj  inoeUraUB  dwiU4Bj  ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  defi- 
nition of  gentility.  The  frther  goes  often  to  the  devil,  to  make  his  son  a  gentieaaiL 
For  the  present,  what  is  it  ?  ^  It  began  (saith  ^  Agrippa)  witfi  strong  impiety,  with 
tyranny,  oppression,  &c."  and  so  it  is  maintained :  woalth  began  it  (no  matter  bov 
got),  wealth  continueth  and  increaseth  it  Those  Roman  kn^ts  were  so  called,  H 
they  could  dispend  per  amnum  so  much.  ^  In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Fiance, 
he  that  buys  such  lands,  bu3rs  the  honour,  title,  barony,  together  with  it ;  and  they 
^t  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to  beur  office,  to  be  knights,  or 
fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^nMliorwin  ex  censu  judicant^  our  nobles  are  measnied 
by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object  of  honotu*  ?  What  maintains  oar  gestiy 
but  wealth  ?  *'  ^oHHtas  sine  re  projectA  vUior  algA,  Without  means  gentry  is 
naught  worth,  nothing  so  contemptible  uid  base.  '^Disputare  de  nobUUaie  gemtm^ 
sine  divitiisj  est  disputare  de  nohilUaie  stereoris^  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  to  dis- 
pute of  gentry  without  wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  discuss  the  original  of  a 
mard.  So  that  it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates,  money  which  maintains  it,  gives 
esse  to  it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it  And  what  is  their  ordinary  ezerase  ? 
'^^sit  to  eat,  drink,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play:"  wherein  lies  their  worth  and 
sufficiency  ?  in  a  few  coats  of  arms,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears,  tigers,  dogs,  crosses, 
bends,  fesses,  &c.,  and  such  like  baubles,  which  they  commonly  set  up  in  Uieir  gi^ 
kries,  porches,  windows,  on  bowls,  platters,  coaches,  in  tombs,  churches,  mea^ 
sleeves,  &c.  "^^If  he  can  hawk  and  hunt,  ride  a  horse,  i^y  at  cards  and  dice, 
swagger,  drink,  swear,"  take  tobacco  with  a  grace,  sing,  dance,  wear  his  dothes  in  . 
fiishion,  court  and  please  his  mistress,  talk  big  fustian,  ^  insult,  scorn,  strut,  oontoaa 
others,  and  use  a  little  mimical  and  apish  compliment  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  com- 
plete, (Egregiam  verd  laudem)  a  well-qualified  gentleman ;  these  are  most  of  their 
employments,  this  their  great&rt  commendation.  What  is  gentry,  this  parchment 
nobility  then,  but  as  "Agiappa  defines  it,  ^a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtiness, 
a  cloak  for  wickedness  and  execniMe  vices,  of  pride,  fiaud,  contempt,  boasting,  op- 
pression, dissimulation,  lust,  gluttony,  malice,  fornication,  adultery,  ignorance,  im- 
piety ?"  A  nobleman  therefore  in  some  likel^ood,  as  he  concludes,  is  an  ^  atheisu 
an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  ''gull,  a  dizard,  an  illiterate  idiot,  an  outside,  a  glov- 
worm,  a  proud  fool,  an  arrant  ass,"  Veniris  et  tngidnis  fnanctjptam,  a  slave  to  htf  last 
and  belly,  solaque  libidine  fortis.  And  as  Salvianus  observed  of  his  countrymen  the 
Aquitanes  in  France,  sieut  tiiuUs  primifuere^  sie  et  vUiis  (as  they  were  the  first  in 
rank  so  also  in  rottenness) ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer,  distinctly  of  the 
rest  ^  The  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lechers,  they  of  Touraine  thieves,  they 
of  Narboime  covetous,  they  of  Guienne  coiners,  fhey  of  Provence  atheists,  they  of 


^rJoTen.  **  A  Aepherd,  or  fomethinff  that  I  ihottld 
ntlMr  noc  telL**  «  Robuata  in^probltaf  A  f ynanlde 
ftaeniUi.  &e.  «*OaaperEDstbetaaropolit.  •Ores- 
•Btni  rtinenir.  fol.  SB6.  n  Hor.  "  NoMlitj  witboiit 
tiFMKIi  is  more  wortUeM  than  wa-weed.**  «  Syl. 

BOD.  lib.  4.  nam.  111.       <>Biod.  xxsii.        **Oaiiiian 
BoUliuin  lalBdentia  in  ao  probatar  ai  Tanatka  nova- 


rim,  ri  alean,  ■!  tarpotH  Tiraa  infeatibttayaadia 
monitrant*  ■!  natora  robor  BuoMrdaa 
ftc  MDiiiieiia «gt, Bt  aoB  ait  wipofbM 

tin.  wr.  M.        •  Nobilius  aiUI  aliod  aial 
Airor,  rapina,  latpoelniaiii.  homicMivai,  I 
Tloleotf a,  ftc       n  The  ftwl  took  away  mj  loal  ia 
■aak,  *iwaa  aiipoilta. 


Hem.  2.]  Benudkg  agmMmt  DisamUnis.  840 

Rheims  snpentitioaS}  they  of  Lyons  treacherous,  of  Nonuandy  proud,  of  Picaidy 
iosolent,  &c."    We  may  generally  ccmclude,  the  greater  men,  the  more  vicious,    m 
fine,  as  ^.£neas  Sylvius  adds,  ^  they  are  most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fel- 
lows, like  the  walls  of  their  houses,  fair  without,  foul  within."    What  dost  thou 
vaont  of  now  ?    ^^  What  dost  thou  gape  and  wonder  at  ?  admire  him  for  his  brave 
^parel,  horses,  dogs,  fine  houses,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks  ?    Why?  a  fool 
may  be  possessor  of  this  as  well  as  he ;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  better  man,  a 
nobleman  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself."    Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  gentility. 
This  is  it  belike  whjch  makes  the  ^  Turks  at  this  day  scorn  nobility,  and  all  those 
huffing  bombast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate  their  poles :  except  it  be  such  as  have 
ffot  it  at  first,  mamtain  it  by  some  supereminent  quality,  or  e:i^ceUent  worth.    And 
for  this  cause,  the  Ragusian  commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  provinces,  in 
all  their  aristocracies,  or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  I  may  so  call  them,)  exclude 
all  these  degrees  of  hereditary  honours,  and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  but 
such  as  are  learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopegites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought 
up.    The  *' Chinese  observe  the  same  customs,  no  man  amongst  them  noble  br 
birth ;  out  of  their  philosophers  and  doctors  they  choose  magistrates :  their  politic 
nobles  are  taken  from  such  as  be  moraliUr  noHleti  virtuous  noble ;  nobiliUu  td  olin 
ab  officio^  non  a  naturd^  as  in  Israel  of  old,  and  their  office  was  to  defend  and  govern 
their  country  in  war  and  peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  eat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too 
many  do.     Their  Loysii,  Mandarini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  them- 
selves by  their  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  though  fit  to  govern  a  state :  and 
why  then  should  any  that  is  otherwise  of  worth  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ?  why 
should  not  he  be  as  much  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  he  that  hath  had 
noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not  more  ?  for  plures  solem  orientemj  we  adore  the  sun 
rising  most  part ;  and  how  much  better  is  it  to  say.  Ego  mds  majaribus  virtute  pnt- 
2tm,  (I  have  outshone  my  ancestors  in  virtues^,  to  boast  himself  of  his  virtues,  than 
of  his  birth  ?  Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  I^ypt  ana  Sinria,  was  by  his  condition  a  slave, 
but  for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood  second  to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as  *"  Jovius 
writes)  elected  emperor  of  the  Mamelukes.  That  poor  Spanish  Pizarro  for  his  valour 
made  by  Charles  Uie  FifUi  Marquess  of  Anatillo ;  the  Turkey  Pashas  are  all  such. 
Pertinax,  Phillippus  Arabs,  Maximinus,  Probus,  Aurelius,  &c.,  from  conunon  soldient, 
became  emperors,  Cato,  Cincinnatus,  &c.  consuls.    Pius  Secundus,  Sixtus  Q^tus, 
Johan,  Secundus,  Nicholas  Qaintus,  &c.  popes.    Socrates,  Viigil,  Horace,  Ubertiino 
parte  natuM*    ^The  kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  firom  one 
Ulfo,  that  was  the  son  of  a  bear.    ^JB  tenui  casa  sapt  vir  magnus  eiitj  many  a 
worthy  man  comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.    Hercules,  Romulus,  Alexander  (by 
Olympiads  confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  King  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Burtholus,  Adrian  the  fourth  Pope, 
&C.,  bastards ;  and  almost  in  eveiy  kingdom,  the  most  ancient  fiunilies  have  been  at 
fint  princes'  bastards :  their  worUiiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest  scholars,  bravest 
spirits  in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.   ^  Qirdan,  in  his  subtleties,  gives  a  reason 
why  they  are  most  part  better  able  than  others  in  body  and  mind,  and  so,  per  conr 
9epten§j  more  fortunate.    Castruecius  Castrucanus,  a  poor  child,  found  in  the  field, 
exposed  to  misery,  became  priace  of  Lucca  and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most  complete 
soldier  and  worthy  captain ;  Machiavel  compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  ^  And 
'tis  a  wonderful  thing  (^  saith  he)  to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  &em,  that  ha^e  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon  earth,  and 
eiedled  the  vest  of  the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in  some  abjec^  ob- 
scare  pboe,  or  of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents."  A  most  memoiable  observation, 


*>  &•  iriMr.  cofi/iL   MlrieH  mot,  iaepti  jRmf,  tmg*  Baeao  tt^atem  DanoniB  vegsm  ■teoiiMU. 


■tBt,  Biilti  at  pvifltM  adiiim  Mwtin  •padosi 
ttili  aiimt  vHCca,  eqnoii,  eaoM,  MdiQcn  Ikmotoram, 
laaUM  BMOflMt  BdM,  ▼Ulu,  BRBdift,  pltdaag,  wfttrnM, 
te.  Ink  oBBta  •cnltui  anMiiI  pot«iC.  Ptadatat  aoiter 
loneteio  nobilltatiii  Mt,  JSneM  Sjrlvtaa.  «  Be||o«i«t 
«tnrT.llk.a  «|fet.Bkei«iKh.Lcsp.a  Adif 
Mm  nam.  ««|  Axtonst  Mt  MMottatl  adidnaatar, 
•e*  •LiK  I.  Uac.  eoBdttioBe  mhtm,  ottanun  icer 
Mai,tt  aBlml  ■usaittidlM  WMximanm  r^fui  atailAi 
Ob  IHH  S  M— laeMa  te  ngfm  atectaa. 
isittbLlft  Cmo  •rwisf Irm,  i  <>»  it»  i 

3S 


naca  da  Omitro.  Philoi.  apiit.  •OMpora  nat  ai 

aniaM  IbrtiorM  iiwrii,  pfcnimqaa  ob  amona  lalwama 
tiaai,  woiiait  craai.  te.  *  Vita  BaitnieeU.    Ifai 

prater  mtfoaan  mifam  TMeri  Sebat,  ■!  i|aia  laai  aaa- 
■idaraia  vallt,  omnaaaM  Tal  ialtam  miTtiaaM  partis^ 
qai  ta  hoetarraninaftaiaipnMtantloraiafgraiiiaaBC* 
atqva  iaiar  oBiania  vii  wi  heraaa  ajuwDawaat,  aaS 
ofaKaro,  aat  al^eeto  loeo  aditoa,  at  pragaaioa  Maa  a^ 
Jaetii  punMrn^  JBorim  afo  ChtaiosaM  -  -  - 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  2.  Sect  3. 


''Scaliger  acconnte  it,  et  turn  pratereundum^  maximonan  virorum  pUrosque  paim 
ignoratos^  matren  impudieasjmsse.^  ^^  I  could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of  Uiem," 
every  Icingdom,  every  province  will  yield  innumerable  examples :  and  why  tbci 
should  baseness  of  birth  be  objected  to  any  man  ?  Who  thinks  worse  of  Tolly  for 
being  arpinas^  an  upstart  ?  Or  Agathocles,  that  Silician  king,  for  being  a  potter^s  sob? 
Iphicrates  and  Marius  were  meanly  bom.  What  wise  man  thinks  better  of  any  persoo 
for  his  nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  "Machiavel,  dmnes  eodem  poire  nati^  Adam's  sons,  con- 
ceived all  and  bom  in  sin.  Sic.  ^  We  are  by  nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  w 
naked ;  let  us  wear  theirs  and  they  our  clothes,  and  what  is  the  diBerence  ?''  To  speak 
troth,  as  T'Bale  did  of  P.  Schalichius,  ^  I  more  esteem  thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  than 
thy  nobility;  honour  thee  more  that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  than  Eail  of 
the  Huns,  Baron  of  Skradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,  &c.  Thou  ait 
more  fortunate  and  great  (so  ^' Jovius  writes  to  Cosmo  de  Medici,  then  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence) for  thy  virtues,  than  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy  children,  friends,  fortunes, 
or  great  duchy  of  Tuscany."  So  I  account  thee ;  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed  ? 
"Abdolominus  was  a  gardener,  and  yet  by  Alexander  for  his  virtues  made  King 
of  Syria.  How  much  better  is  it  to  be  bom  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excel  in 
worUi,  to  be  morally  noble,  which  is  preferred  before  that  natural  nobility,  by 
divines,  philosophers,  and  ^politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well-qualified, 
to  be  fit  for  any  manner  of  employment,  in  country  and  commonwealth,  war  and 
peace,  than  to  be  Degeneres  ^eoptolemi^  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise 
because  rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of  service  ?  ^Udalri- 
cus.  Earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth,  but  he 
replied,  in  it  Ciliensis  eomiiaius  turpUer  extinguUur^  in  me  gloriose  Bisiricendg 
exoritur^  thine  earldom  is  consumed  with  riot,  mine  begins  with  honour  and  renown. 
Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors ;  what  is  that  to  thee  ?  Fix  ea  nostra  voctK 
'when  thou  art  a  dizzard  thyself:  quod prodesf^  Pontice^  longo  siemmate  censerif 
&c.  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and  a  good  soul,  good  bringing  up  ?  Art 
thou  virtuous,  honest,  learned,  well-qualified,  religious,  are  thy  conditions  good  ? — 
thou  art  a  tme  nobleman,  perfectly  noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites-^iim  modo 

tu  sis Macida  similis^  non  natuSy  sed  foetus^  noble  xwt*  ifyx^i^^  "^  for  neither 

sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor  sickness,  nor  outwud  violence,  nor  the  devil  himself 
can  take  thy  good  parts  from  thee."  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then,  thou  art  a 
gentleman  all  the  world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip  him  of  his 
fine  clothes,  "dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  funge  (which  ^Polynices  in  his 
banishment  found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coin 
in  another  country,  that  no  nun  wUl  take,  and  shall  be  contemned.  Once  more, 
though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  bom  at  Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a  Saldanian  negroi 
or  a  rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepec,  he  a  French  monsieur,  a  Spanish  don,  a 
seignior  of  ItaJy,  1  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  family,  of  what  order,  baron, 
count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a  degenerate  Neoptolemns,  I 
tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast 

Let  no  terra  filius^  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  1  have  said,  no  worthy  gentle- 
man  take  ofiTence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  snch  as  are  well  deserving,  tmly 
virtuous  and  noble :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  trae  gentry  and  nobility;  I  was 
bora  of  worshipful  parents  myself,  in  an  ancient  fiunily,  but  I  am  a  younger  brother, 
it  concerns  me  not :  or  had  1  been  some  great  heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I 
am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at  all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other 
human  happiness,  honours,  &c.,  they  have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  inconsmt 
As  ''*  he  said  of  that  great  river  Danube,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook 

lib.  a.  eap.  &  m  iEoeu  Silvioi,  lit.  2.  cm-  S- 

TC«*  If  children  be  proad,  haofbty,  foolish,  tbey  '  " 
tbe  Dobilitj  of  their  kiodred,"  Bed.  zzii.  8. 
poMMsio  nee  fiarto  eripi.  nee  incendio  i 
•qomnim  vorafiae  abeorberi,  tcI  ▼{  norbi 
teat.  "Send  them  both  to  eome  et 

naked,  ad  ifnotoe,  as  ArisUppias  said,  voq  shall  see  tbt 
diiferenee.    Bacon's  Bways.  *Fk»ilig  lalMdor 

nihil  opis  attullt,  Jbc  ^riaTias  Ue  iflvrtrim 

humaoanim  reram  imago,  que  Darris  daetc  sab  iaatiii» 
in  immensum  crescnnt,  tX  suUto  eraneseaaL  AdHs 
hie  primo  fluTins,  in  adD^randam  mafnitndiMm  cs- 
creseit,  tandeoMrae  in  nail  Baziao  irramarif  LP 
ina  ptrat .  bv.  iBuiiii. 


•I  Ezerciu  985.  « "  It  is  a  thing  desemng  of  onr 

notice,  that  most  great  men  were  born  in  obseonty,  and 
of  unchaste  mothers.**  «Flor.  hist.  1. 3.    Uuod  si 

nndos  nos  conspici  eontingat,  omninm  una  eademque 
aril  fhdes;  nam  si  ipsi  nostras,  nos  eonira  testes  iodu> 
nans,  nos,  ftc  *  Ut  merito  dicam,  quod  simplicitar 
aantlam,  Paulom  Schalichinm  seriptorem,  et  doctorem, 
^aris  flicio  quam  comitem  Hunnorum,  et  fiaronem 
Huadinnm ;  EncydopBdiam  tuam,  et  orbem  disdplina- 
nun  onnibQS  provinciis  antefero.  Batens  epist.  nun- 
eupat.  ad  5  cent,  nltimam  script.  Brit.  vi  Prefat 

hist.  lib.  L  ▼irtuto  tna  major,  qnam  aut  Hetmsd  im- 
perii fortaaa,  ant  Bamerosa  et  deeon_prolis  fMidtate 
Wilor  amdia.  vOwtioa.  "Bodiae  de  rep^ 


Mem.  .2.] 


Bemedie$  agaxnst  Diseontenit, 
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at  first,  sometimes  broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last 
to  an  incredible  greatness  by  the  confluence  of  sixty  nayigable  riyers,  it  vanisheth  in 
conclusion,  loseth  his  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea :  I 
may  say  of  our  greatest  fiunilies,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich  mar- 
riages, purchases,  offices,  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little  alteration  of 
circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  &c^  by  some  prodigal  son,  for  some  default,  or  for 
want  of  issue  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their  memory  blotted  out 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  Gentility,  that  if  he  be  well-descended, 
of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions, 

•• **  nee  enim  feroeea 

Progenerant  aquiln  oolutntMia.** 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number  and 
▼alue,  but  less  in  weight  and  goodness,  witli  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  outsides  than  of 
old ;  yet  if  he  retain  Uiose  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry,  he  will  be  more  ai&ble, 
courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better  temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous, 
heroical,  and  generous  spirit,  than  that  vulgus  Jiaminum,  those  ordinary  boors  and 
peasants,  qui  adeo  improbi,  agrestes^  et  inailii  plerumque  sunt,  ne  dicam  maliciasiy 
tU  nenufii  ullum  hunundtatis  officium  praslent,  ne  ipsi  Deo  si  advenerit^  as  '*  one 
observes  of  them,  a  rude,  brutisli,  uncivil,  wild,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  mali- 
cious, incapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  common  sense.  And  it  may 
be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which  "  Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his  travel  into 
England,  the  common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns,  sed  mitior  nohilUas<f 
ad  amne  kumanitatis  officium  paratissima,  the  gentlemen  were  courteous  and  civil. 
If  it  so  fiill  out  (as  often  it  doth)  that  such  peasants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their 
wealth,  chance,  error,  &c.,  or  oUierwise,  yet  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was 
turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would  play  with  mice ;  a  cur  will  be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a 
clown,  he  will  likely  savour  of  the  stock  whence  he  came,  and  that  innate  rusticity 
can  lu^dly  be  shaken  ofiT. 

«•*  ue^i  anpcrbuf  ambalet  peeoniA, 
Fortuna  noo  muut  genu*." 

And  though  by  their  education  such  men  may  be  belter  qualified,  and  more  refined ; 
yet  there  be  many  symptoms  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descried,  an  afi^ted 
fimtastical  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all  their  proceedings ; 
choicer  than  ordinary  in  his  diet,  and  as  **  Hierome  well  describes  such  a  one  to  his 
Nepotian ;  ^^An  upstart  bom  in  a  base  cottage,  that  scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread 
to  fill  his  hungry  guts,  must  now  feed  on  kickshaws  and  made  dishes,  will  have  all 
variety  of  flesh  and  fish,  the  best  oysters,"  &c.  A  beggar's  brat  will  be  commonly 
more  scornful,  imperious,  insulting,  insolent,  than  another  man  of  his  rank :  ^  No- 
thing so  intolerable  as  a  fortunate  fool,"  as  ''TuUy  found  out  long  since  out  of  his 
experience ;  Jlsperius  nihU  est  humili  cum  surgit  in  altum,  set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back, and  he  will  ride  a  gallop,  a  gallop,  &c. 


i*«i 


▼it  in  omnea 


Dom  se  poMo  putat,  nee  bellaa  SBvior  ulla  eat, 
duam  aervi  rabiee  in  libera  oolla  furenti*  ;** 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.,  and  many  such  other  symptoms  he  hath, 
by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errora  and  obliquities 
are  on  both  sides,  noble,  igaohle,  factis,  natis;  yet  still  in  all  callings,  as  some  dege- 
nerate, some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of  their  honours.  And  as  Busbe- 
qnius  said  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  he  was  ianto  dignus  imptrio^  worthy  of  that 
great  empire.  Many  meanly  descended  are  most  worthy  of  their  honour,  poJitiee 
whiles,  and  well  deserve  it  Many  of  our  nobility  so  bom  (which  one  said  of 
Hephaestion,  Ptolemeus,  Seleucus,  Antigonus,  &c.,  and  the  rest  of  Alexander's  fol- 
lowers, they  were  all  worthy  to  be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be 
princes.  And  I  am  so  far  forth  of ''Sesellius's  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred 
(if  capable)  before  others,  *<  as  being  nobly  bora,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from 


•'*F^  flaree  eaglaa  do  nni  nroereata  Umid  riof* 

Orid.  Met.  fkb.  4.     •Ub. 


In  6. 
1.  4b  4.  OoMplaxioBlbaa.  « Hor.  wp.  Od.  S.    **  And 

altlMMflh  ka  boaat  of  hia  waaltli«  FortaiM  baa  not 
cbaand  Ma  naioTa.**  *•  Llbi  S.  e|i.  15.    Natua  aor. 

dMo  tagutele  et  pavpare  domo,  qoi  Tii  aiillo  ragiaa. 


tern  Tentrem,  J^  «NibiI  fortunato  inaipiaata 

intolerabiUai.  "ClaQd.  1. 0.  in  Eutrop.        "Lib. 

J.  de  Rep.  Oal.  Uaoniam  et  eommodiore  utantor  oob« 
ditiona,  at  bonaaiiora  loao  nati,  Jans  inda  4  pafmlia  ad 
flBonim  cATiUtatam  adueatl  aont,  at  aanafeati. 


(hare  of  Mslmiekolp. 


[Part  S.  fitfi.  IL 


tMr  in&aey  trained  to  all  manner  of  ciTility."  For  leamic^  and  Tirtne  in  a  noU^ 
man  is  more  eminent,  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  piecions,  and  mueh  to  bi 
respected,  such  a  man  deserres  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great  an  honour  tola 
fiunily  as  his  noble  fiunily  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noblemen  are  an  ornament  to 
their  order :  many  poor  men's  sons  are  singulariy  well  endowed,  moat  eminent,  tak 
well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdom,  learning,  virtue,  valour,  integrity;  ejxelliat 
members  and  pillars  of  a  commonwealth.  And  therefore  to  conclude  that  which  I 
first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth,  meanly  bom  is  no  such  disparagement.  Et  sk 
demanstratWy  quod  trot  demonttrandum. 


MEMB.  ni. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want^  mth  such  other  Jidversities, 

Oms  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befid  a  man,  in  the  world's  esteem,  is  pofvertj 
or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  ftlse  witness,  swear,  forswear,  contend,  mui^ 
der  and  rebel,  which  breaketh  iieep,  and  causeth  death  itself,  o^y  Htvias  fiofmrtpm 
iati  ^opfMv,  no  burden  (saith  "Menander)  so  intolerable  as  poverty:  it  makes  nea 
desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects,  census  honores^  census  amcitias;  money  makes,  bat 
poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the  world's  esteem :  yet  if  conndered  aright,  it  ii  a 
great  blessing  in  itself,  a  happy  estate,  and  yields  no  cause  of  discontent,  or  tbit  ma 
should  therefore  account  themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miseraMe,  volbr^ 
tnnate.  Christ  himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his 
head  in  all  his  life,  "^  lest  any  man  shonld  make  poverty  a  judgment  of  God,  or  ai 
odious  estate."  And  as  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  Apostles  and  Diaeiplea, 
they  were  all  poor.  Prophets  poor,  Apostles  poor,  (Act,  iii.  ^  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none.")  ^  As  sorrowing  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  always  rejoicing  *,  as  having  nothiqg, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things,"  1  Cor.  vi.  10.  Your  great  Philosophers  have  beat 
voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates  Thebanus  was  adored 
for  a  God  in  Athens,  *°^  a  nobleman  by  birth,  many  servants  he  had,  an  honomaUe 
attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel;  but  when  he  saw  this,  that  afi 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but  brittle,  uncertain  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  wdL 
he  flung  his  burden  into  the  sea,  and  renounced  his  estate."  Those  Curii  and  Fafanca 
will  be  ever  renowned  for  contempt  of  these  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  ia  so 
much  aflected.  Amongst  Christians  I  could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  dot 
have  forsaken  their  crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from 
these  so  much  esteemed  toys ;  *'  many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles,  and  all  this 
vain  pomp  and  happiness,  which  othen  so  ambitioudy  seek,  and  carefully  stady  to 
compass  and  attain.  Riches  I  deny  not  are  God's  good  gifts,  and  blessings;  and  Aonsr 
est  in  hanorante,  honoura  are  from  God ;  both  rewards  of  virtue,  and  fit  to  be  sought 
afler,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  possessed :  yet  no  such  great  happiness  in  having, 
or  misery  in  wanting  of  them.  DanJtwr  quidem  boms^  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  snti- 
met :  mails  autem  ne  quis  mms  bona,  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think 
it  evil ;  and  bad  men  that  they  should  not  rely  on  or  hold  it  so  good ;  as  the  nia 
fidls  on  both  sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  boms  in  Ronton,  hm  thej 
are  good  only  to  the  godly.  But  *  compare  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they  are 
not  unlike ;  and  a  beggar's  child,  as  **  Cardan  well  observes,  ^  is  no  whit  inferior  to 
a  prince's,  most  part  better;"  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it  will  easily  sffpesx 
there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in  the  one,  or  misery  in  the 
other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fiit ;  what  gets  he  by  it?  pride,  insolency,  lust,  ambition, 
cares,  fears,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emulation,  ana  many  filth;^  diseases  of  body 
and  mind.   He  nath  indeed  variety  of  dishes,  better  fere,  sweet  wine,  pleasant 


*  If  ollan  pftnptrute  graTiog  onw.  *  Ne  q«is  in 
SMnm  JndMaa  patawt,  ant  ptaiMrtai  exon  ibnu. 
Outt.  in  ctp.  a  vtr.  Ml  Lms.  »I«itf  mnfM 

TtotoBin  nmmtmmm,  lectuB  lnl«R  gmut,  nwraam 
iumUOwm,  ifmm  iwylM,  te.  AfoMot  Florid.  1. 4. 
■  P.  BtoatMlafl^m  at  AH.  eMatoi  wtpii  hMutmmE 

mmWkmm  iqgatai  iob  Ivi,  Ite. 


oflndftt  paanr  iirulA  opaie,  dive*  in 
M  ftptrit  MUtiMM,  iBe  wmiUf  ■ ;  gi« 
«o,qiiuihieiMA 

IMarm  afaa 
BSNitKpult 


»4 


RemedUi  €igaini^  DuetmtmitM. 


Aunty  music,  gaj  clothes,  lords  it  bravely  out,  &c^  and  all  that  which  IGsiDiis 
admiied  in  **Lucian;  but  with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  pahnes, 
stone,  pox,  rheums,  catarrhs,  crudities,  oppiUations,  **  melancholy,  &c^  lust  enters  in, 
anger,  ambition,  accordio«;  to  ''Chrysostom,  ^the  sequel  of  riches  is  pride,  riot, 
intamperance,  anogancy,  rary,  and  all  irrational  courses." 


**  ** tarpi  fk«f«nint  ■sesla  loxa 

Divitia  moUw** 


**  O  ilMt  their  hwrti  wen  but  eoBapieooas, 
How  full  of  fear  wiiliio,  bow  fariou7 
The  auTow  mu  are  doi  m  boiBteioae.** 


with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in,  which  the 
poor  man  knows  not  of.  A»  Saturn  in  "  Lucian  answered  the  discontented  common- 
,  alty,  (which  because  of  their  neglected  Satumal  feasts  in  Rome,  made  a  grieyous 
complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that  they  were  much  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing such  happiness  in  riches;  *^^you  see  the  best  (said  he)  but  you  know  not 
their  several  sripings  and  discontents :"  they  are  like  painted  walls,  fair  without,  rot- 
ten within:  diseased,  filthy,  crazy,  full  of  intemperance's  efi^ts;  '^^^and  who  can 
reckon  half?  if  you  but  knew  their  fears,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to 
which  they  are  subject,  you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches." 

1  **  O  si  pateant  peetora  diWtum, 
Quantoe  intiu  sublimifi  ntnt 
Fbrtuaa  metnaT  Brutia  Ooro 
Pulaante  firetum  naitior  unda  ert.** 

Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  will  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth :  suave 
e$t  de  magna  tolkre  acervoj  (it  is  sweet  to  draw  from  a  g^reat  heap)  he  is  a  happy 
man,  'adored  like  a  god,  a  pirince,  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds,  honours,  ad- 
mires him.  He  hath  honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things ;  but  (as  I  said)  withal 
'^  pride,  lust,  anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares,  suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth;" 
for  his  intemperance  he  hadi  aches,  crudities,  gouts,  and  as  fruits  of  his  idleness,  and 
fulnesst  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases :  pectmUt  augetur 
improUUu^  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest  ^  ^^  He  is  exposed  to  hatred,  envy, 
pml  and  treason,  fear  of  death,  degiedation,"  &c.  'tis  lubriea  statio  et  proxma  pro- 
cipiHo,  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fidl. 

•  ** celne  graWore  eafo 

Deeidaat  turret,  feriuntqua  auBOMii 
Fulgura  moniaa,** 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers;  *  in  the  more  eminent  place 
be  is,  the  more  subject  to  fidl. 

**  Ramplmr  innaaieris  arboa  abarrlaM  pooda, 
Et  aubitd  nimic  pradpitantnr  opca.** 

As  a  tree  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their  own  great- 
ness they  ruin  themselves :  which  Joachimus  Camerarius  hath  elegantly  expressed 
in  his  13  Emblem,  cent.  1 .  Jnopem  se  eopia  fecit.  Their  means  is  their  misery,  thou^ 
they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lie,  dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  theur 
lieges,  obey,  second  his  will  and  commands  as  much  as  may  l^  yet  too  fiequently 
they  miscarry,  they  fat  themselves  like  so  many  hogs,  as  ^iCneas  Sylvius  observes, 
that  when  they  axe  full  fed,  they  may  be  devoured  by  theur  princes,  as  Seneea  bv 
Nero  was  served,  Sejanns  by  Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus:  I  resolve  wiu 
Gregory,  patettaa  cuUms,  est  Umpettas  mentis ;  et  quo  digmtae  ahiar^  catui  gropwrj 
honour  is  a  tempest,  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievouslv  depressed. 
For  the  Test  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  aflcnrds,  as  he  haSi  more  his  expenses 
are  the  greater.  ^  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them;  and  what 
good  Cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the  eyes  ?"  Eccles.  iv.  10. 

.•**MUBa  ftaaaaU  torn  tilvarit  anaeeatua, 
Noa  taea  hiac  eapiet  vaatar  plua  qoam  mtnaf* 

^an  evil  aickness,"  Solomon  calls  it,  ^ and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,"  12  verae. 
^They  that  will  be  rich  fidl  into  many  fisars  and  temptations,  into  many  foolish  and 

<«Oallo  TVNn.  S.  «Bt  •  eoatabamio  IMI  atqae 
elMI  veatria  aiofs  taadaai  adacit.  Seaaea  ep>  MO. 
"Divltianm  aaqaala,  lazua,  intamparica,  airoganu, 
MnerMa,  ftwar  i^Jaataa,  oamiamie  IrmlioalfcUla  aiocaa. 
•iavaa.  Bai.&  "CttaiiaatarielMaliaTatatraMltlH 
mbjrtheliiMaetioaoraiiaawflillazary.**    MBati] 


•Voa  qoldaai  dMtea  jmuUa  fetteaa,  aed 
acKitIa  aoraai  atlaeriaa.  >«Bt  qoou  pan  laae 

•mmm  qi^  laiaa  diaoradaatl  ai  aoaietla  awteaeteBiaa, 
qaibQa  otaozil  aaat,  plaaS  Maadaa  voMa  divltlaa 

i8aBaealaH«n.Oatao.  ■It 


dilaaiBilaaBialuaa|iialio*all. 

Ubkliala  iamditar  ;ln,  ftiior  et  at^tiMa,  divlUaraa 
aaqaala.  Cfirya.  «OBiafanaoealia,odlo,  loaidlSaeipo* 
aitoa,  ■■■pgaoliaitaa,  Sirtaaa  ladihriw.  •Bar.S. 
Lod.ia  •QaldawfeUaamtotieajaetaatlaaBiklt 
Oai  eeeiat,  BlaMIi  aoB  Ml  ilia  loeo.  BDeth.  ▼Ui 

poaiqaan  inpiagaatl  Ibariat,  devortatar.  •Bor 

**  AltaaQfii  a  bandiad  Umiaaad  baalwla  of  wheat 
haTe  baea  ttecalied  la  yoar  fiaaaiiaa,  yaor 
will  not  aoatata  BMia  tfcaa  auia. 
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noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition.^'  1  Tim.  tL  9.  ^Gold  and  mWe  i 
destroyed  many,"  Ecclos.  viii.  2.  dhitia  stBCuli  sunt  laquei  diaboli:  so  writes  I 
nard ;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devil's  hait :  and  as  the  Moon  when  she  is 
light  is  still  farthest  from  the  Son,  the  more  wealth  they  have,  the  fother  the 
commonly  from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  myself,  rich  men  would  have 
me  to  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who  seconds  it,  an  Apdstle)  therefoi 
James  bids  them  ^  weep  and  howl  fot  the  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them ; 
gold  shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their  flesh  as  fire,''  James  v.  1,  2,  3.  I  may  I 
boldly  conclude  with  *  Theodoret,  quotiescunqite  divUiis  affiuentem,  Sfc.  ^  As 
as  you  shall  see  a  man  abounding  in  wealth,"  qui  gemmis  Mbit  et  Serrano 
ostro^  '^  and  naught  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem  him 
tunate,  because  he  bath  many  occasions  ofiered  to  live  unjustly;  on  the  other i 
a  poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that  those  enl 
sions  are  taken  from  him." 


» **  Non  poMidentem  malta  Tocaverte 
Recte  beatuni ;  rectius  oocupat 
Noinen  beati,  qui  deonim 
Mancribuf  Mpienter  uti, 
Dorainqne  callet  pauperieni  pati, 
Pejuique  IcUio  flagitium  timet.** 


'  He  if  not  happy  that  if  rieb. 

And  bath  tbe  world  at  will. 
But  be  that  wisely  can  God^s  gifts 

PoMeas  and  uie  tbem  still : 
That  sullera  and  with  patience 

Abides  bard  porerty. 
And  cbooeetb  rather  for  to  die ; 

Than  do  aucb  ▼illany.*' 


Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  than  other 
or  rather  what  miseries*  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not  more  than 
men? 


**  Nor  treasures,  nor  najors  offieen  removr 
The  miserable  tumults  of  tbe  mind: 
Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  Sy  above 

Their  higb-roofbd  bouses,  with  huge  beanK 


u  ••  Non  enim  gaze,  neque  consnlaris 
Bummovet  lictor  miseros  tumultat 
Mentis,  et  curas  laqueata  eircum 
Tecta  volantes.** 

Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him,  let  him  have  Jolb's  inventory,  gird  Cn 
Crassi  licet^  non  hos  Pactolus  aureas  undas  agens^  eripiat  unquum  e  miserOs^  Cr 
or  rich  Crassus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get  himself  a  stomach.    "' 
worship,"  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  ^Mn  all  his  plenty  and  great  provision,!^ I 
bidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite,  (sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  p( 
with  some  chronic  disease,  contracted  with  full  diet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in 
when  as,  in  the  meantime,  all  his  household  are  merry,  and  the  poorest  servant  i 
he  keeps  doth  continually  feast."    Tis  BracteatafelicitaSj  as  "Seneca  terms  iti 
foiled  happiness,  infelixfelicitaSj  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happii 
at  all.    His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  harness,  and  fortifications  against  outward 
mies,  cannot  free  him  from  inward  fears  and  cares. 


**  Beveraque  metas  bominum.  euneque  sequaees 
Nee  metannt  fremitus  armorum,  aut  feerea  tela, 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  regumque  potentes 
Venantur,  neque  Ailgorcm  reverentur  ab  auro.** 


**  Indeed  men  still  attending  fisars  and  cara 
Nor  armonn  clashing,  nor  fierce  weaponi  fesn: 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kiiif«  f^ 
Fearing  no  flashing  that  (torn  gold  appetn." 


Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects;  for  iibeftT|| 
entertains  ambition ;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures ;  and  that  which  Is  vfonuv 
cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do,  his  state  is  a  servitude.  *^ 
countryman  may  tnivel  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  province  to  province,  city  to  <^* 
and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful  objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  oidinaiy^ 
ports,  without  any  notice  taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot  do.  '^ 
keeps  in  for  state,  ne  majeslatis  digmtas  evilescat,  as  our  China  kings,  of  Boi>^ 
and  Tartarian  Chams,  those  aurea  manevpia^  are  said  to  do,  seldom  or  nesa^ 
abroad,  ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  ohservantia^  which  the  "Persian  kings  sof«*' 
cisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary  meal's  rue*- 
which  he  hath  but  seldom,  than  they  do  with  all  their  exotic  dainties  and  con'^^j 
viands.;  Qmppe  voJuptatem  eommendat  rarior  usus^  'tis  the  rarity  and  ^^^^^  v|^ 
makes  a  tibing  acceptable  and  pleasant.  Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander.  *i^ 
puddle  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  than  any  wux 


•Cap.  0.  de  curat,  ifrmc,  aflbet.  rap.  de  proTideBtia; 
quotieacunqva  divitiis  aflhientem  hominara  Tidamus, 
eanqne  pesaimam,  ne  qmsso  taune  beatissimnm  jMit6> 
mus,  sed  infeliean,  eenaeamua,  fte.  m  Hor.  1. 1.  Od.  0. 
"  Hor.  libi  i.  u  Florid.  Ub.  4.  OiTct  ille  cibo  i nter* 


dicitar,  «t  in  onmi  eopia  ana  cibom  bob  a«ipi||^ 
Interea  totmn  ^os  serritium  bilare  sitf  *S^,S«^' 
»EpisLtU.  MHor.etialW««?*S. 

vd  si  libat  otqin  Tucntua. 
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of  Ottomon^  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  inquires  not  after  colonies  or  new 
discoveries;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constantine's  donation  he  of  force; 
what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the  earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a 
new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  o^ 
invasions,  factions  or  emulations ; 


^**  FbUx  ill«  ftiiiini,  divtoqae  aimiUimas  iMif, 
Qa«in  non  niordad  re«pl«ndeiit  gloria  nieo 
Solicttat,  non  fastoai  mala  ftudia  luztai, 
Sed  tacitos  aiiiit  ire  diet,  et  paupere  eultu 

•  Bxifit  ianoeuK  tranquilla  aiientia  vita." 


**  A  b^vpf  mnaU  and  lik«  to  God  liiaMlf, 
Whum  not  vain  clory  maoeratea  or  itrifb. 
Or  wicked  Joya  or  tbat  proud  awoillnf  prtC 
But  leada  a  atill,  poor,  and  contented  life.** 


A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it    But  here  is  the 
misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  men's  wealth,  brave 
hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  **  Simonides  objected  to  Hieron,  he  hath  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  ^  in  lectis  ehumeis  dormity  vinum  pliialis  hibit^  opHinis  imguetUis  delibuitur^ 
^he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol."  And  it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like :  there  is  a  di^ 
ference  (he  grumbles)  between  Laplolly  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i'th' straw  and  lie  in  a 
down  bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.    ^  He  hates  nature  (as 
*  Pliny  characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him;"  and  although  he  hath  received  much, 
yet  (as  ^Seneca  follows  it)  ^  he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no  more,  and  is  so 
far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  tbat  he  complains  he  is  not  praetor,  neither 
doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul."   Why  is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not 
a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperor  ?   Why  should  one  man  have  so  much  more  than 
his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nodiing  ?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or 
drudge  to  another?    One  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour, 
without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine :  not 
considering  that  inconstancy  of  human  affidrs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition 
with  another,  or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.    What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayest  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art  they  shc^  likely  be.  Expect  a  little,  compare 
future  and  times  past  with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  thyself  with  it    It 
is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as  in  private  men's 
estates.    Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself 
of  two  ^myriads  of  inhabitants ;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  *  Rome  a  smaH  village  in  respect    Greece  of  old  the  seat  of  civility, 
mother  of  sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of 
diieves.    Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnifi- 
cent cities :  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now  buried  in  their 
own  ruins !    Corvorumjferarum^  aprorum  et  hesHamm  hatra^  like  so  many  wilder- 
nesses, a  rec^eptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice  a  poor  fisher-town;  Paris,  London,  small 
cottages  in  Caesar's  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.  Valois,  Plantagenet^  and  Sca- 
liger  how  fortunate  fimiilies,  how  likely  to  continue !  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out     He  stands  alofl  to-day,  full  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity, 
in  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel :  to-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son's  a 
^>eggar.    Thou  art  a  poor  servile  drudge,  Fctx  populi,  a  very  slave,  thy  son  may 
come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c.  a  senator,  a  general  of  an 
vmy;  thou  standest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and 
his,  takest  an  alms  of  him :  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure  shall 
consume  all  with  riot,  be  degnided,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.    Thou 
ahalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run, 
ride,  and  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  ^  Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
for  thee.    Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats ;  afV^r  two  or 
^vee  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 


.  ^PoUUanaa  Id  Bmtieo.  ^Qjtm  ngno  Lvdic 

uuutus  aciacitatUB  miait  Apollinem  an  quia  mortafium 
K  feiicior  eawt.  Aflaium  Arcadum  pauperrimam 
•Apollo  pnetalit,  qai  terminoa  agri  aui  nunquam  ezcea- 
*y*t>  r«K  aao  contantaa.  Val.  lib.  I.  c  7.  «>  Hor. 

2*e  eat  Vita  aolutorum  miaera  ambitione,  gravlque. 
"  Anoa.  6.  «  Prafht.  lib.  7.   Odit  nataram  quod 

nftt  deoa  ait;  itaaeitnr  dila  qood  quia  UU  anteeedaL 


M  De  ira  cap.  31.  lib.  3.  Et  ai  maltum  aoceperit,  injoriam 
putat  plura  non  aocepiaae;  non  agit  pro  tribnnata 
gratiaa,  aed  queritur  quod  non  ait  ad  pivturam  pardue* 
tua ;  neque  liac  grata,  *i  desit  conaulatua.  ^  Lipa. 

admir.  «■  Of  aome  90,000  iohabitanta  now.  ^  Head 
Uie  atory  at  large  in  jobn  Fox,  hia  Acta  and  Mona- 
menta. 
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But  consider  all  those  other  uidLnown,  eonoealed  happineraei,  which  a  poorM 
hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  beeanae  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the  world^a  eita 
or  so  taken)  OfartunatoB  mmium  bona  si  sua  norini:  happy  Uiey  are  in  the  men* 
time  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  nse,  or  a|^ly  it  to  tfaemadteB.  ^A  jm 
man  wise  is  better  than  a  foolish  king,"  Eccles.  ii.  13.  "^PoTerty  is  the  way  to 
heaven,  "  the  mistress  of  philosophy,  ^  Uie  mother  of  rdigion,  virtoe,  sobriety,  nsto 
of  innocency,  and  an  upright  mind."  How  many  such  encomiums  migfat  I  add  cc 
of  the  Others,  phflosophers,  orators  ?  It  troubles  many  that  are  poor,  they  accon: 
of  it  as  a  great  plague,  curse,  a  sign  of  Qod^  hatred,  ipsum  sceluB,  dbmned  ynSkaj 
itself,  a  disgrace,  sbuune  and  reproach ;  but  to  whom,  or  why  ?  *'^  If  fortune  hub 
envied  me  wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  fiuher  have  not  left  me  each  revenoei 
as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basdy  bom^— cm  sme  luce  gam, 

twrdtumque  parentum nomen^  of  mean  parentage,  a  dirtHdauber's  son,  am  1  tken- 

fore  to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle,  a  bull,  a  lion  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty,  and  why 
should  a  man  ?"  Tis  ^ fortunes  telum,  non  culpa,  rortune's  fiiult,  not  mine.  '^Good 
Sir,  I  am  a  servanti  (to  use  "Seneca's  words)  howsoever  your  poor  friend ;  a  senaaL 
and  yet  your  chamber-fellow,  and  if  yon  consider  better  of  it,  your  fellow-eervanL" 
I  am  thy  drudge  in  the  world's  eyes,  yet  in  God's  sight  peiadventure  thy  better,  nj 
soul  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Etiam  servi  diis  cwa  suntj  as  Etu- 
gelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius,  the  meanest  servant  is  most  precious  in  his  sigfat. 
Thou  art  an  epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian ;  thon  art  many  parasangs  before  me  m 
means,  favour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius's  Narcissus,  Nero's  Massa,  Domitian's  Vv- 
thenius,  a  fiivourite,  a  golden  slave ;  thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  rock 
with  gold,  thy  walls  with  statues,  fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.,  what  of  il) 
this  ?  calcas  opes,  Sfc,  what's  all  this  to  true  happiness ?  I  live  and  breathe  under 
that  glorious  heaven,  that  august  capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the  brightness  of  stan,  dnt 
clear  light  of  sun  and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  ibfacs. 
herbs,  idl  that  sea  and  land  afibrd,  fiir  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opuJenHa  can  give. 
I  am  free,  and  which  **  Seneca  said  of  Rome,  cttZsien  Uberos  tent,  sub  marmare  d 
auro  poslea  semius  hdbUavit,  fhon  hast  AmdUhea  camuj  plenty,  pleasure,  the  wodd 
at  will,  I  am  despicable  and  poor;  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in  choler,  a  guneai 
tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire,  the  prince's  dislike,  a  little  sickness,  &&,  wxf 
make  us  equal  in  an  instant ;  howsoever  take  thy  time,  triumph  and  insult  avhde, 
eims  aqvat,  as  *Alphonsus  said,  death  will  equalise  us  all  at  last  I  live  spaiioglf* 
in  the  mean  time,  am  clad  homdy,  fue  hardly ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  vone 
for  it  ?  am  I  contemptible  for  it  ?  am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned  man  in  *Nen- 
sanus  was  taken  down  for  sitting  amongst  gentlemen,  but  he  replied,  ^  my  nobilitj 
is  about  the  head,  yours  declines  to  the  tail,"  and  they  were  silent  Let  them  moti. 
scofiT  and  revile,  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so ;  '^  he  that  mocketh  the 
poor,  reproacheth  him  that  made  him,"  Prov.  zi.  5.  ^  and  he  ^t  njoioeth  at  affi^ 
tion,  shall  not  be  unpunished."  For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the  bqspier  tks 
art,  cfittor  eH,  at  turn  meHor,  saith  ''Epictetus,  he  is  richer,  not  better  than  then  ot 
not  so  flee  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 

**  fieatiu  ille  qai  procal  D«f otiit 
TaUnm  una  total  ezeffeet  nJt?* 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  "fk«ed  from  ike  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no  hoDomS' 
gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporiseth  not,  but  lives  printdj; 
and  well  contented  with  his  estate ; 


Neeipw  covde  avidas,  ms  eonm 
Soeuiui  qa6  ftu  cadanL" 


tUii 


He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdoms  thrive  better  by 

or  election ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixed,  temperate,  or  absolnte;  the  hoo* 


«AaiUa  ta  Fk.  IzzvL  onais  PliUowpliiB  niflftn, 
ad  eslttn  Tia.  *1Icnui  OMatla  nrar  paupertai. 

•  riBdaffOga  piauik  toMa,  pia  aiaur,  ealta  itmiilaz, 
habitu  leeura,  conallio  benewada.  ApaL  b  Cardan. 
Opprobciom  noa  est  paupeitaa:  qood  latro  eripit,  ant 
pater  aoa  reliquit,  car  nulii  vitio  daretor,  ti  fbrtuaa 
dWitias  iliTidit  ?  non  aquilc,  non,  ike.  ■  Tolly. 

•Epiet.  74.  senrw  ■anuae  tomo;  ■erwi  ■am,  faniao 

at  tamilii  arnicas,  taimo 


eonserros  si  eogitaverisi      ■  gpjst  M  d  ffi      *S^ 
normltan.  rebM  festis  Alnh.  •  lik  I.  nm.» 

qaidam  depselieasiis  qood  scdciet  loeo  auMSsai  wn 
noWUUs,  ait,  est  drca  caput,  vcstra  Sedioit  H^ 
dam.  ^  Tanto  beatior  ct,  quanio  eoUectior.  "  f*** 
amoribus  insenit,  non  appetit  tonofss,  et  qasBif"^ 
que  relictos  satis  babet,  bominem  ss  esse mimatU* 
▼idet  aeminl. 
moBibos 


Dial,  nemiaem  dsspidc,  aemiacm  bsS^'  ^ 
maUfBis  noa  attendAl  aal  alitoi;  faaita 


8.1 
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of  Ottomon^  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  inquires  not  after  colonies  or  new 
discoTeries;  whether  Petor  were  at  Rome,  or  Constantine's  donation  be  of  force; 
what  comets  or  new  stars  signify,  whether  the  earth  stand  or  move,  there  be  a 
new  woiid  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c.  He  is  not  touched  with  fear  o^ 
invasions,  factions  or  emulations ; 


'  ftelix  ilto  aniiiil,  diviiqiie  aimiUinuii  iptis, 
Qaea  non  nordaci  rvsplendeM  {toria  raco 
Soiiciut,  non  fiistosi  mala  f aadia  luzua. 
Bed  taejtoa  ainit  ire  diea,  et  paupere  eulta 
'  Bzigit  innoeiM  tranquilla  aiieatia  vita." 


**  A  hAppf  aoul,  and  IUm  to  God  liiaMalf. 
Whom  not  vain  clory  maoeratea  or  atrift. 
Or  wicked  Joya  or  that  proud  awallinf  p^C 
But  leada  a  atill,  poor,  and  contented  life.** 


A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it    But  here  is  the 
misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  men's  wealth,  brave 
hangings,  dainty  fare,  as  ^  Simonides  objected  to  Hieron,  he  hath  all  the  pleasures  of 
the  world,  ^  in  lectis  ehumeis  dormity  vinum  pliialis  Mhity  opHmis  unguetUis  delilmitur^ 
^  he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph,  stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing 
to  the  sound  of  the  viol."  And  it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like :  there  is  a  dif- 
ference (he  grumbles)  between  LaploUy  and  Pheasants,  to  tumble  i'  th'  straw  and  lie  in  a 
down  bed,  betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  palace.    ^  He  hates  nature  (as 
^  Pliny  characteriseth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him;"  and  although  he  hath  received  much, 
yet  (as  ^Seneca  follows  it)  ^  he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no  more,  and  is  so 
hi  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains  he  is  not  praetor,  neither 
doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consul."   Why  is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not 
a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperor  ?   Why  should  one  man  have  so  much  more  than 
his  fellows,  one  have  all,  another  nothing  ?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or 
drudge  to  another?    One  surfeit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour, 
without  any  hope  of  better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine :  not 
considering  that  inconstancy  of  human  affidrs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition 
with  another,  or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.    What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayest  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art  they  shall  likely  be.  Expect  a  little,  compare 
future  and  times  past  with  the  present,  see  the  event,  and  comfort  th3rself  with  it.    It 
is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  families,  as  in  private  men's 
estates.    Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world,  Rome  the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself 
of  two  ^  myriads  of  inhabitants ;  now  that  all-commanding  country  is  possessed  by 
petty  princes,  *  Rome  a  small  vUlage  in  respect    Greece  of  old  the  seat  of  civility, 
mother  of  sciences  and  humanity;  now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of 
thieves.     Germany  then,  saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnifi- 
cent cities :  Athens,  Corinth,  Carthage,  how  flourishing  cities,  now  buried  in  their 
own  ruins !    Corvorum^ferarum^  aprarum  et  besHarum  hutroj  like  so  many  wilder- 
nesses, a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice  a  poor  fisher-town;  Paris,  London,  small 
cottages  in  Caesar's  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.  Valois,  Plantagenet^  and  Sea- 
liger  how  fortunate  fiunilies,  how  likely  to  continue  f  now  quite  extinguished  and 
rooted  out     He  stands  alofl  to-day,  fuU  of  favour,  wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity, 
in  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel :  to-morrow  in  prison,  worse  than  nothing,  his  son's  a 
beggar.    Thou  art  a  poor  servile  drudge.  Fax  populi,  a  very  slave,  thy  son  may 
come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maximinus,  Agathocles,  &c.  a  senator,  a  general  of  an 
army;  thou  standest  bare  to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and 
his,  takest  an  alms  of  him :  stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heir  peradventure  shall 
consume  all  with  riot,  be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.    Thou 
flhalt  be  his  most  honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant,  his  posterity  shall  run, 
ride,  and  do  as  much  for  thine,  as  it  was  with  *''  Frisgobald  and  Cromwell,  it  may  be 
for  thee.    Citizens  devour  country  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats ;  afV^r  two  or 
three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot,  it  returns  to  the  city  again. 


*FoUUmiim  in  Roatieo.  ^Ofgea  regno  Lydic 

iaflatua  aciacitatuni  raiait  ApoUinem  an  quia  mortaliam 
•e  falieior  cawt.  Aflafum  Arcadum  paupeirimttDi 
Apollo  pnetalit,  qni  terminoa  aari  aui  nunquam  ezeea- 
■crat,  rare  Buo  contentaa.  Val.  lib.  1.  c.  7.  «iIIor. 

Ine  eat  Vita  aolutoram  miaera  ambitione,  graviqae. 
*ABMa.  0.  aiPrsflkt.  lib.  7.   Odit  naturam  quod 

infta  daoa  ak;  iiueitnr  diia  qnod  quia  UU  anteoadaL 


4«Do  ira  cap.  31.  lib.  3.  Et  ai  mnltum  aeeeperit,  injariam 
putat  plura  non  accepisae;  non  agit  pro  tribanata 
gratiaa,  aed  qaeritar  quod  non  ait  ad  preturam  parduc* 
tua ;  neque  liac  grau,  ai  dealt  conaulatua.  ^  Lipa. 

admir.  *  Of  aome  90,000  Inhabitania  now.  ^  B^ad 
tlie  atory  at  large  in  Jobn  Fbx,  hia  Acta  and  Mona- 
menta. 
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Cure  of  Melanekoljf, 


(PaiL2.tec& 


»— **  NoTQf  incola  rvait ; 
Nam  i»ropric  telloiw  henim  aatora,  neque  ilium. 
Nee  me,  nee  quenquam  statuit ;  no*  ezpulit  ille : 
Ulum  aoi  nequities,  aat  ▼afri  intdtia  Joria." 


va  wm  liv*d  at  a  noia  frvgal  mia. 


Biace  thi*  new  ttranfer  eeia'd  on  our  estate 7 

Nature  will  no  perpetual  heir  aanga. 

Or  make  tbe  fkrm  liis  property  or  mine. 

He  tum*d  ufl  out :  but  folliee  all  hie  own. 

Or  laW'Wiits  and  their  knaveriee  yet  nnlnowa. 

Or.  all  hia  follies  and  his  law-suits  past. 

Borne  lonf -lird  heir  shall  turn  him  oat  at 


A  lawyer  buys  out  bis  poor  client,  aflter  a  while  his  client's  posterity  boy  out  hm 
and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebb  and  flow. 


"  Nunc  a«er  Umbreni  sub  nomine,  noper  Ofelli  "Jg  ^xoi^S^t^S^^^^SS^'''^ 

Nunc  mibi.  nunc  alus . )      ^^^  „^,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  undauntwl  breast  r 

as  he  said  then,  tiger  cujus^  quot  hahes  Dondnosf  So  say  I  of  land,  houses,  moTe- 
ables  and  money,  mine  to-day,  his  anon,  whose  to-oiorrow  ?  In  fine,  (as  ^  Hachiard 
observes)  ^Wirtueand  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest  idleness;  idleness  riot;  riot  destrac* 
tion;  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  laws ;  good  laws  engender  yirtuous  actions; 
virtue,  glory,  and  prosperity;  and  'tis  no  dishonour  then  (as  Guicciardine  adds)  for 
a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  state  to  come  to  ruin,  ''^nor  infelicity  to  be  subject  to  tbe 
law  of  nature."  Ergo  ierrena  ealcandoj  sitienda  calestia^  (therefore  I  say)  scon 
this  transitory  state,  look  up  to  heaven,  think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou 
art :  ^'  Qud  parte  locaius  es  in  re :  and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayest  be. 
Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth,  imitate  him  as  much  1 
as  in  thee  lies.  How  many  great  Caesars,  mighty  monarchs,  tetrarchs,  dynasties, 
princes  lived  in  his  days,  in  what  plenty,  what  delicacy,  how  bravely  attended,  what 
a  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many  sumptuous  palaces  had  they, 
what  provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories,  fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parks,  forests, 
lawns,  woods,  cells,  &c.  ?  Yet  Christ  had  none  of  all  this,  he  would  have  none  of 
this,  he  voluntarily  rejected  all  this,  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  noC  err  ia 
his  choice,  he  contemned  all  this,  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  better,  and  more 
certain,  and  less  to  be  repented,  a  mean  estate,  even  poverty  itself;  and  why  dost 
thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  all  good 
men :  so  do  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not  err  eternally,  as  too 
many  worldlings  do,  that  run  on  in  their  own  dissolute  courses,  to  their  ccnfusioo 
and  ruin,  thou  sha]t  not  do  amiss.  Whatsoever  thy  fortune  is,  be  contented  with  it, 
trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  refer  thyself  wholly  to  him.  For  know  this,  in  condii- 
sion,  Abn  est  volentis  nee  currenlis^  sed  nUserentis  Dei^  'tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God 
will.  ^  The  Lord  maketh  poor  and  maketh  rich,  bringeth  low,  and  ezalteth  (1  Sam.  ii 
ver.  7. 8),  he  lifteth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  beggar  fit>m  the  dunghiU. 
to  set  them  amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inharit  the  seat  of  glory ;"  'tis  all  as  he 
pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom;  he  that  appoints  the  end  (though  to  « 
unknown)  appoints  the  means  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 

Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortal  men,  they  have 
no  such  forecast,  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  but  what  is,  though  not 
wherefore,  or  from  whom,  hoc  anget^  their  present  misfortunes  grind  their  souls,  and 
an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other  men's  prosperities,  Ficinumque  peaa 
grandius  uber  habety  how  rich,  how  fortunate,  how  happy  is  he  ?  But  in  Uie  mean- 
time he  doth  not  consider  the  other  miseries,  his  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  that 
accompany  his  estate,  but  still  reflects  upon  his  own  felse  conceived  woes  and  wants, 
whereas  if  the  matter  were  duly  examined,  "  he  is  in  no  distress  at  all,  he  hath  no 
cause  to  complain. 


tolte  querelas. 


**  Then  cease  eomplain(nf ,  ftiend,  aad  lean  to  liva> 

p.«»>r  «nSin  nAM  ^«  ...4  •....».  «.M».«tt  ti«ia »»  Hc  Is  uot  poor  to  wliom  kind  Ibrtune  fraats. 

Pauper  enim  aon  est  cm  rerum  suppetit  usus.  ^^  wiUiaftuf al  haad.  what  NatoA  waata.* 

he  is  not  poor,  he  is  not  in  need.  ^^ Nature  is  content  with  bread  and  water;  and 
he  that  can  r^t  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself  for  happiness.^ 
In  that  golden  age,  ^9omnos  dedit  umbra  salubres^  potum  quoque  lubricus  ammts^  the 
tree  gave  wholesome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear  rivers  drink.  The  Isredites 


«•  Hor.  Sat.  S.  ser.  lib.  9.  •  5  Florent.  hist,  virtus 

quietem  parat,  quies  otium,  olium  porro  lazum  frae- 
rat,  luzus  interitum.  1  quo  iterom  sd  saluberrimss.  tu, 
wChiioclard.  in  Uiponest  nulla  infeliatas  subjectum 
«■•  taffi  aatara  ike.  nptniaa.  •Omnes 


divites  qui  coelo  et  terra  frui  possunt.         •*  Hor.  hk  I 
epis.  13.       M  Senses  epist.  15.  panem  et  aqoam  aatarm 
desiderat.  et  hcc  qui  habet.  ipso  cum  Jova  de  MiCBtato 
oontendat.   Cibus  simplex  Ihmem  aedat, 
frifiiis  aicet  Sense,  epist.  &         * 


B&enu  3.] 


Bemedies  against  Discontents, 
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drank  water  in  the  wilderness ;  Samson,  David,  Saul,  Abraliam^s  servant  when  he 
"went  for  Isaac's  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how  many  besides  might  I  reckon 
up,  EgypU  Palestine,  whole  countries  in  the  ^  Indies,  that  drank  pure  water  all  their 
lives.  ^The  Persian  kings  themselves  drank  no  other  drink  than  the  water  of 
Chaospis,  that  runs  by  Susa,  which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever 
they  went  Jacob  desired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on 
in  his  journey.  Gen.  xxviii.  20.  Bene  est  cui  deus  ohtulit  Parca  quod  satis  est  manu; 
bread  is  enough  " "  to  strengthen  the  heart."  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 
saith  "Maudarensis,  ^  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  useful,  but  trouble- 
some.'' "Agellius,  out  of  Euripides,  accounts  bread  and  water  enough  to  satisfy 
nature,  "  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit,  the  rest  is  not  a  feast,  but  a  riot."  **  S.  Hierome  v 
esteems  him  rich  ^^  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a  potent  man  that  is  not  compelled  to 
be  a  slave ;  hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it  have  to  eat,  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer 
a  cup  of  gold."  It  was  no  epicurean  speech  of  an  epicure,  he  that  is  not  satislSed 
with  a  little  will  never  have  enough :  and  very  good  counsel  of  him  in  the  "poet, 
^  O  my  son,  mediocrity  of  means  agrees  best  with  men ;  too  much  is  pernicious." 

**  Diritis  grandet  bomiDi  sunt  vivere  pared,    , 
Aquo  animo.** 

And  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance,  nihil  est^  nihil  deest,  thou  hast 
little,  thou  wantest  nothing.  'Tis  all  one  to  be  hanged  in  a  chain  of  gold,  or  in  a 
rope  j  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  coarser  meat. 

o**  Si  veutri  bene,  ai  latert,  pedibusque  tuia,  nil         I       **  If  belly,  aidea  and  feet  be  well  at  eaue, 

DivitiB  poterunt  regales  addere  majus.'*  |         A  prince's  treasure  can  tbee  no  more  please. 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude  of  people 
convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  ^  O  ye  gods  what  a  sight  of  things 
do  not  1  want  ?  ^Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keeps  thee  in  health  of  body  and  mind, 
and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest  as  a  feral  plague  is  thy  physician  and 
^chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a  good  man,  a  healthful,  a  sound,  a  virtuous,  an 
honest  and  happy  man."  For  when  virtue  came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  feigns) 
rich  men  kicked  her  up,  wicked  men  abhorred  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  ner,  citizens 
hated  her,  ^  and  that  she  was  thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to 
her  sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and  Virtue 
dwell  together. 

•  " O  vilB  tuta  facultas 

Paaperis,  anguatique  lares,  6  manera  nondam 
Intellecta  deum.** 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content.  ^  Godliness  is  a  great  gain,  if  a  man 
can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath,"  1  Tim.  vi.  0.  And  all  true  happiness  is  in 
a  mean  estate.  I  have  a  little  wealth,  as  he  said,  "sed  quits  animus  magnasfacitj  a 
kingdom  in  conceit : 

« **  — — i  nil  amplioa  opto 

Mai&  Date,  nisi  ut  propria  bee  mibi  manera  faxis;** 

1  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

•"Dil  bene  fecemnt  inopis  me  quodqae  paailli 
Faeenint  animi'*— 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  ""^Vestem  etfortunam  concinnam  potius  quam  laxam 
yroho^  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike  fit  for  me.  And  which  ^*  Sebas- 
tian Foscarintts,  sometime  Duke  of  Venice,  caused  to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  in 
St  Mark's  Church,  ^  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and  I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world :  to  contemn  it."  I  will  engrave  it  in  my  heart,  it  shall  be  my  ' 
whole  study  to  contemn  it.  Let  them  take  wealth,  Stercora  stercus  ametj  so  that  I 
may  have  security:  bene  qtd  latuit^  bene  vixit;  though  I  live  obscure,  "yet  I  live 
clean  and  honest;  and  when  as  the  lofty  oak  is  blown  down,  the  silky  reed  may 


**Mufl^aset  alii.  v' Brissonius.  «  Psal.  Ixzxiv. 
*Si  reete  philoanpfaemini,  quicquid  aptam  modera- 
tionera  aupcrgreditar,  oneri  potius  quim  usui  est. 
*  Lib.  7. 16.  Cereris  munus  et  aqua  poculum  mortales 
^wrunt  habere,  et  quorum  saties  nanquam  est,  luxna 
<vtcin,  sunr  cetera,  non  epuUs.  *>  Satis  est  dives 

<pu  pane  non  indiget;  nimium  polens  qui  servire  oon 
^itur.  Ambitiosa  non  est  fames,  4cc  ^  Euripides 
Meaalip.  O  llli.  medioeres  divitim  bominibua  conve- 
■unat,  nimia  vero  molea  perniciosa.  o  Hor.  •«  O 
Boctca  cancqoA  daom.         **  Hk  mllle  flraodea  doetoi- 


que  dolos  ejicitur,  apud  sociam  paupertatem  ejuaque 
cultores  divertens  in  eorum  sinu  et  tutela  deliciatnr. 
M  Lucan.  "  O  protecting  quality  of  a  poor  man's  life, 
frugal  means,  gifts  scarce  ^et  understood  by  the  gods 
themselves."  ^  Lip.  miscell.  ep.  40.  •»  Sat.  A. 

lib.  9.  «»IIor.  Sat.  4.  ^oApnleius.  nchytreus 
in  Europe  deltciis.  Aocipite  cives  Veneti  quod  eat 
optimum  in  rebus  buroanis,  res  buraanas  contemnere. 
n  Vah,  vivere  etiam  nunc  lubet,  as  Demea  said,  Adelpb. 
Act.  4.  Cluam  multis  non  egeo.  quam  multa  non  desi- 
dero,  ut  Socrates  in  pompA,  lll«  in  nundinis. 


3M 


Cure  cfMtUmekolf, 


[Pait.S.8t&& 


stud.  Let  them  take  glory,  for  tfiat's  their  misery]  let  them  lake  honour,  so  te 
I  may  hare  hearths  ease.  Due  me  O  Jupiter  et  tufatwn^  Sfc.  Lead  me,  O  God, 
whither  then  wilt,  I  am  ready  to  follow;  command,  I  will  obey.  I  do  not  envy  tf 
their  wealth,  titles,  offices; 

M**  8tet  iiokuBqiM  Totet  potai» 
Aute  calnine  Inbrieo, 
Me  dulds  Mturet  quiet,** 

let  me  lire  quiet  and  at  ease.  ''*  Erimus  fortasse  (as  he  comforted  himself)  qmaak 
Uli  turn  eruttt^  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  Tanisbed,  oar 
memory  may  flourish: 

danC  pereniM 


Mw. 


fltemmau  noo  periton  Mimb.** 

Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possess  so  many  goodly  castles,  \t 
well  for  me"  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c 

"  Hie  me  eonaolor  victunim  MiaviQe,  ae  li  |  **  Witb  whieb  I  feel  myaeir  mote  tnilf  Meat 

QiMselor  aviu  pater  atque  meui,  patniaiqoe  fiiiMenL**  |    Than  if  my  tires  tl^  qucttor*t  power 


I  lire,  I  thank  God,  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean  estue, 
as  if  my  &ther  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  mayor.  He  feeds  of 
many  dishes,  I  of  one :  ""^qui  Christum  curat^  rum  muUum  curat  quam  de  precioat 
eibis  siercus  eonficiat^  what  care  I  of  what  stuff  my  excrements  be  made  ?  ''*  ^  He  thai 
lives  according  to  nature  cannot  be  poor,  and  he  that  exceeds  can  never  have  enough," 
toius  rum  sujficit  orUs^  the  whole  world  cannot  give  him  content  ^  A  small  thing 
that  the  rignteous  hath,  is  better  than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly,"  Psal.  xxxrii.  19; 
^  and  better  is  a  poor  morsel  with  quietness,  than  abundance  with  strife,''  Prov.  xviL  7. 
Be  content  then,  enjoy  thyself,  and  as  ''^Chrysostom  adviseth,  ^be  not  angry  for 
what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast  received." 


tt~8idatoluicala 
Menra  miouicala 
pace  referta. 


Ne  pete  grandia, 
Laotaqne  prafkHa 
lite  repleta.** 


But  what  wantest  thou,  to  expostulate  the  matter?  or  what  hast  thou  not  better  tfaaa 
a  rich  man?  "^health,  competent  wealth,  children,  security,  sleep,  friends,  Ube^jr, 
diet,  apparel,  and  what  not,"  or  at  least  mayestUkve  (the  means  being  so  obvkmi, 
easy,  and  well  known)  for  as  he  inculcated  to  himself, 

*  **  Vitam  que  Aciont  bettioren, 
Jacandiitime  Martialir,  bBc  mat ; 
Ret  noD  parta  labore,  eed  retieta, 
lit  nnoqoam,  ftc** 

I  say  again  thou  hast,  or  at  least  mayest  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself  and  that  which 
I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart  ^  Passing  by  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Milan,^ 
saith  ^  St  Austin,  ^  I  saw  a  poor  beggar  that  had  got  belike  his  bellyful  of  metf, 
jesting  and  merry;  I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my  friends  that  were  then  with 
me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain  and  grief  do  we  sustain  and  eiaggerste 
unto  ourselves,  to  get  that  secure  happiness  which  this  poor  beggar  hath  prevented 
us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure  shiJl  never  have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now 
attained  with  the  begging  of  some  small  pieces  of  silver,  a  temporal  happiness,  and 
present  heart's  ease,  1  cannot  compass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  mimiDg  in 
and  out,  ''And  surely  the  beggar  was  very  merry,  but  I  was  heavy;  he  was  seeoxBi 
but  I  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be  meny^ 
or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  ask  me  agiiO) 
whether  I  had  rather  be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  beggar  was,  I  should  sure  chooee  to  be 
as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ;  but  out  of  peevishness,  and  not  out  of 
truth.'^    That  which  St  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place,  I  may  truly  aj 


WEpictetut  77.  cap.  quo  tam  dettinttat,  et  tequar 
ataeriter.  T«*'LeC  wlioeoever  eovett  it,  ooeupy 

the  bigbett  pianicle  of  fkme,  aw«>et  traaquillity  theli 
latitfy  me.**         ^  Pateanot  ep.  63.  ^  Marullttt. 

"Tbe  immortal  Mutet  confer  imperitbable  pride  of 
origin.**  '"  Hoc  erit  in  votit,  modot  agri  non  Ita 

parvnt,  Hortnt  ubi  et  tecto  rieinai  Juf  it  aqua  font,  et 

eiolnm  eyi vc,  dee.  Hot.  Sat.  0. 1 i b.  S.  Ser.  n  Hieronym. 
Beoecaconsil.  ad  Albinam  c  11.  qui  continet  le  intra 
natnrs  Hmitea,  pauperutem  non  aentit ;  qui  exeedit. 
enm  in  opiboe  paapertat  tequitor.  n  Bom.  IS.  pro 

hit  qua  accepttti  gratiaa  life,  noli  ioditnare  pro  nit 
ot»  non  acoepiali.  "  Nat.  Chytrena  delieiit  Earop. 
Oottonii  in  adibot  HnViania  in  oonacalo  h  regione 
**  If  your  table  aflbrd  frufal  tut  with  peace. 


aeeic  not.  in  ttrife,  to  load  it  laripfoly.**  ttQaid  am 
babet  meliut  pauper  quam  diveef  vitam,  valcttitfaca. 
cibiun,  aomnum,  libertatem,  4kc.  Canl.  *  MartiiL 

1. 10.  epig.  47.  read  it  oat  tb^lf  in  the  aalhor.  ■*  Oot* 
feat.  lib.  e.  Trantient  per  vicum  qnendam  Med 


per 

aem,  animadverti  pauperem  quendan  BBeadkam.  Jm 
credo  aauirum,  joeantem  atque  rideniem,  et  iafmai  <i 
loeotua  aom  euro  amicit  qui  mtaun  eraat,  ase.  *B 
certe  ille  latabatur.  ego  anziut;  atconu  iJle,  ago  %np^ 
dua.    Et  ai  percontaretur  me  quiepiam 


mallem,  an  metuere,  retponderem,  exultare :  ec  ti  naaaa 
interro^aret  an  ego  talM  ettem.  an  qualit  auae  aam, 
me  iptia  enria  confectam  eligeianit  aed  penaiijutib 


noa  Tentate, 


MeaL  84  Remcdi»  ^gaklii  Dhoimtenti,  99^ 

to  tbe%thoa  dwcontented  wxelch^  thou  oovetous  luggard^  thon  diiirl,thoa  ambitiow 
and  sweUing  toady  'tb  not  want  but  peenahneM  which  ia  the  canae  of  thy  woaa ; 
aettle  thine  aftctioay  thou  haat  enough. 

**/*DMiqa«  dc  aDk  qiwrtiidi,  qnoqtte  IwImu  ploii 
Pa.up0riein  metiias  minui,  et  finin  laboKm 
IneipiM;  parto,  qaod  avebM,  atere.** 

Make  an  end  of  8cni|iing,  purchasing  thia  manor,  this  field,  that  houae,  for  thia  and 
tfiat  child ;  thou  haat  enough  for  thyaelf  and  them : 


-*' Quod  petit  hie  Mt. 


Rat  UloMa,  aDlmna  ai  te  non  deildt  aqana,** 

Tia  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  ao  eameatly  aeekeat    But 


**  O  ai  aofalaa  Hie 


Proxifluia  aeeedat,  qui  oune  deaonnat  agalliiia,** 

O  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture,  O  ai  venom 

argeniifora  quis  nuhi  manstret .    O  that  I  could  but  find  a  pot  of  money  now, 

to  purchaae,  &c^  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my  daughter,  place  my  aon, 
&c.  "'^O  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer  to  see  idl  things  aettled,  some  two  or 
three  years,  I  would  pay  my  debts,"  make  all  my  reckonings  even :  but  they  are 
come  and  past,  and  thou  haat  more  business  than  before.  ^  O  madneaa,  to  think  to 
ietde  that  in  thine  old  age  when  thou  hast  more,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not 
low  compose  having  but  a  little."  "  P3rrrhu8  would  first  conquer  Africa,  and  then 
Asia,  et  turn  suaoiier  agere^  and  then  live  merrily  and  take  his  eaae :  but  when  Cyneaa 
ifae  orator  told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id  jam  poesejieri^  rested  satisfied,  con* 
demning  hia  own  folly.  Si  paroa  licet  componere  magtusj  thou  mayest  do  the  like, 
and  therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  haat  enough :  he  that  is  wet  in  a 
bath,  can  be  no  more  wet  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  die  ocean  itaelf :  and  if 
thou  hadat  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  mass  of  gold  aa  big  as  the  world,  thou  canst  not 
have  more  than  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and  that  which  thou  hast ;  the 
mind  is  all ;  be  content,  thou  art  not  poor,  but  rich,  and  so  much  the  richer  as 
""Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  qua$Uo  pauciora  optas,  non  quo  plura  possides^ 
in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I  say  then,  JVbit  adjiee  opes^  sed  miime  cupidiiates 
('tis  "  Epicurus'  advice),  add  no  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires ;  and  as 
Chrysostom  well  seconds  him.  Si  vis  ditari^  eontemne  divitias;  that's  true  plenty, 
not  to  have,  but  not  to  want  riches,  mm  habere^  sed  non  indigere,  vera  ahundantia: 
'tis  more  glory  to  contemn,  than  to  possess ;  et  nihil  agere^  est  dearum^  ^  and  to  want 
nothing  ia  divine."  How  many  dea^  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blind,  miserable  persons 
could  1  reckon  up  that  are  poor,  and  withal  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment, 
gaHey  slaves,  condemned  to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gyves,  in  dungeons,  perpetual 
thraldom,  than  all  which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou  art 
^le  to  give  an  alms,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  ^be  contented  then  I  say, 
repine  and  mutter  no  more,  ^  for  thou  art  not  poor  indeed  but  in  opinion." 

Yea,  but  thia  is  very  good  counsel,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have  it,  and  will 
not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and  get  their  living  by  the 
sweat  d  their  brows,  by  their  trade,  that  have  something  yet ;  he  that  ham  birds, 
may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are  slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and 
imable  to  help  ourselves,  mere  beggars,  that  languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no 
means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no  trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  success  ?  as  those 
old  Britons  complained  to  their  lords  and  masters  the  Romans  oppressed  by  the 
Picts,  mare  ad  barbaros^  barbari  ad  mare^  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the 
sea  drove  them  back  to  the  barbarians :  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  oat 
and  howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men :  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful  answer 
to  our  misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us ;  they  commonly  overlook  their 
poor  friends  in  adversity ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they  voluntarily  forget  and 
will  take  no  notice  of  them ;  they  will  not,  they  cannot  help  us.    Instead  of  com- 


.  "  Hor.  f  Hor.  ep.  lib.  1.  *  O  ri  nunc  morerer, 
la^ttit,  quanta  et  qualia  mibi  imperfecta  nuanerent: 
*^  m  menribua  decern  vel  octo  auper  vixero.  omnia  re* 
%UD  ad  libelluin,  ab  onuai  debito  creditoque  me  expli> 
<H0 ;  pnetereunt  interim  menwa  decern,  et  octo,  et  cum 
iniaaDnl.et  adhue  reiunt  plura  quam  priut ;  quid  ifitur 
Veraa.  0  iDaane,  Anem  quern  lebua  tola  non  inveneraa 
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in  Juventa,  in  aenecia  impoaitunim?  Odementiam, 
qunm  ob  curaa  et  negotia  tuo  judicio  sia  infelix,  quid 
putasfuturuffl  quum  plura  aupererint?  Candan  llb.S. 
cap.  40.  de  rer.  var.  >•  Ptutarcb.  ••  Lib,  de  natali. 
cap.  1.  •>  Apud  Stobeum  aer.  17.  "  Horn.  18.  in  8. 
**  Non  in  paopertate,  aed  in  paupere  (Benec.)  non  re,  aed 
opinioneiaborea. 


am 


Ckare  of  Melanekohf. 


[Part  2.  Sec  t. 


fort  ihey  threaten  lis,  miscal,  scoff  at  ns,  to  aggravate  our  misery,  gbe  ns  bad 
goage,  or  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what's  that  to  relieve  us  ?  According'  to 
of  Thales,  Facile  est  alios  monere;  who  cannot  give  good  counsel  ?  'tis  cheap,  it 
costs  them  nothing.  It  is>an  easy  matter  when  one's  belly  is  full  to  declaim 
fiisting,  Qid  satur  est  plena  laudat  jejunia  ventre;  '^  Doth  the  wild  ass  bray 
he  hath  grass,  or  loweth  the  ox  when  he  hath  fodder  ?"  Job  vi.  5.  ^A'eque 
papulo  Romano  qtddquam  potest  esse  latiusy  no  man  living  so  jocund,  so  merry  as 
the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plen^ ;  but  when  Uiey  came  to  want,  to  be 
hungernstarved,  ^  neither  shame,  nor  laws,  nor  arms,  nor  magistrates  could  keep 
them  in  obedience."  Seneca  pleadetli  hard  for  poverty,  and  so  did  those  lazy  pta- 
losophers :  but  in  the  meantime  ^  he  was  rich,  they  had  wherewithal  to  fnaintaiii 
themselves;  but  doth  any  poor  man  extol  it?  There  ^are  those  (saith  "^ Bernards 
that  approve  of  a  mean  estate,  but  on  that  condition  they  never  want  themselves : 
and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or  do  what  they  list ;  bat  if  oc- 
casion be  offered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  patience  ?"  I  would  to  God  (as  be  said; 
^  ^  No  man  should  commend  poverty,  but  he  that  is  poor,"  or  he  that  so  muck 
admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 


«**  None  ai  dm  aadis,  atque  es  divinm  Apollo. 
Die  mjbi,  qui  nummot  non  babet,  unde  peut  :** 


'  Now  if  tium  bear*it  qa.  and  art  a  ^ood 
Tell  bim  Uiat  wants,  to  get  means*  if  yon 


But  no  man  hears  us,  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  scum  of  the  world.  *Fu 
habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  relief,  no  comfort,  no  saocov, 
^"^lU  nUUl  inveni  quod  mihi  ferret  opem.  We  have  tried  all  means,  yet  find  no 
medy :  no  man  living  can  express  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  our  souls,  but 
that  endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in  torture  of  body  and  mind,  in  another 
hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When  *  Crassus  the  Roman  consul  warred  against  the 
Parthians,  after  an  unlucky  battle  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  leA  four 
thousand  men,  sore,  sick,  and  wounded  in  his  tents,  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  which* 
when  the  poor  men  perceived,  clamoribus  et  ululatibus  omnia  complerunl^  they  made 
lamentable  moan,  and  roared  downright,  as  loud  as  Homer's  Mars  when  he  was  hart, 
which  the  noise  of  10,000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  presoit  death. 
But  our  estate  is  far  more  tragical  and  miserable,  much  more  to  be  deplored,  and  frr 
greater  cause  have  we  to  lament ;  the  devil  and  the  world  persecute  us,  all  good  for- 
tune hath  forsaken  us,  we  are  left  to  the  rage  of  beggary,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nasd- 
ness,  sickness,  irksomeness,  to  continue  all  torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and 
contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far  worse  than  any  death ;  death  alone  we  desiiei 
death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it,  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  Q^od  maUfers*  assuesee; 

feres  bene accustom  thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.    Yea,  bat  I 

may  not,  I  cannot,  Jn  me  consumpsU  vires  fortuna  nocendo^  I  am  in  the  extremity  of 
hunian  adversity ;  and  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  body  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  am  now 
left  and  lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terra^  non  hahet  unde 
cadat;  comfort  thyself  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst,  and  before  it  be  long  it  will 
either  overcome  diee  or  thou  it  If  it  be  violent,  it  cannot  endure,  aut  so/velar,  oaf 
solvet:  let  the  devil  himself  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  come  upon  thee  at  once, 
A*e  tu  cede  malis^  sed  contra  audentior  iio^  be  of  good  courage ;  miseiy  is  virtue^ 
whetstone. 


Dulcia  Tirluti,** 


"  Krpeof,  sitii,  ardor,  arena. 


as  Cato  told  his  soldiers  marching  in 'the  deserts  of  Lybia,  ^^  Thirst,  heat,  sands,  ser- 
pents, were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man ;"  honourable  enterprises  are  accompanied  with 
dangers  and  damages,  as  experience  evinceth :  they  will  make  the  rest  of  thy  life 
relish  the  better.  But  put  case  they  continue ;  thou  art  not  so  poor  as  thou  vBSt 
born,  and  as  some  hold,  much  better  to  be  pitied  than  envied.  But  be  it  so  thou 
hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected,  in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies 
insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad  as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostom)  ^  was  Job 


M  VobiKUfl  Aareliano,  sed  ai  populus  fkmelicus  inedia 
Uboret,  nee  arma,  le^es,  pador,  mafislratut,  coeroere 
valent.  »  One  of  the  ricbest  men  in  Rome  "*  Serro. 
^idam  innt  qui  pauperea  ene  voiunt  ita  at  nihil  illis 
dcsit,  sic  commendant  ut  Dullan  patiantor  inopiam ; 


sunt  et  alii  mitet,  qiianidia  dicatnr  et  agitur  ad 
arbitrium,  Sac  ^  Nemo  paupertaiem  cooinwaiirat 

niti  pauper.  *  petroniaa  CataUsc  *Ond. 

"  There  la  no  apace  left  on  our  bodies  for  a  freab  sinp*-^ 
109  Ovid.         A  Plularcb.  vil.  Craaai.  a  LiicaB.  bb.  9 


Mem.  3.] 


Remedies  agitintt  Dieeataents. 


M» 


or  the  derii  the  greater  conqueror  ?  surely  Job ;  the  *  devil  had  his  gDods,  he  sat  on 
the  muck-hill  and  kept  his  good  name ;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends,  but  he- 
kept  his  innocency ;  he  lost  his  money,  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which 
was  better  than  any  treasure."  Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did,  *  and 
be  not  molested  as  eveiyfool  is.  Sed  qua  ratieme  poterof  How  shall  this  be  done? 
Chrysostom  answers,  facile  si  calum  cogUaveris^  with  great  facility,  if  thou  shalt 
but  meditate  on  hearen.  ^Hannah  wept  sore,  and  troubled  in  mind,  could  not  eat; 
^^but  why  weepest  thou,"  said  Elkanah  her  husband,  <<and  why  eatest  thou  not? 
why  is  thine  heart  troubled  ?  am  not  I  better  to  thee  than  ten  sons  ?"  and  she  was 
quiet  Thou  art  here 'vexed  in  this  world;  but  say  to  thyself,  ^  Why  art  thou 
troubled,  O  my  soul  ?"  Is  not  God  better  to  thee  than  all  temporalities,  and  mo- 
mentary pleasures  of  the  world  ?  be  then  pacified.  And  though  thou  beest  now 
peradventure  in  extreme  want,  ^  it  may  be  'tis  for  thy  further  good,  to  try  thy  patienee, 
as  it  did  Job's,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life :  trust  in  God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and 
thou  shalt  be  ^  crowned  in  the  end.  What's  this  life  to  eternity  ?  The  world  hath 
forsaken  thee,  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this,  that  the  very 
hairs  of  thine  h^ad  are  numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  all  thy  miseries,  he 
sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and  wants.  *'^  'Tis  his  good- will  and  pleasure  it  should  be 
so,  and  he  knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  than  thou  thyself.  His  providence  is 
over  all,  at  all  times ;  he  hath  set  a  guard  of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye,"  Ps.  xvii.  8.  Some  he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  bless  with  worldly  riches, 
honours,  offices,  and-  preferments,  as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine 
above  the  rest :  some  he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  thieves,  incursions,  sword, 
fire,  and  all  violent  mischances,  and  as  the  '^poet  feigns  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus, 
Lycaon's  son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaus  the  Grecian  with  a  strong  arm,  and  deadly 
arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her  child's  face  asleep,  turned  by 
the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  so  some  he  solicitously  de- 
fends, others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery,  he  chastiseth 
and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep,  unsearchable  and  secret  judgment, 
and  all  for  our  good.  ^  The  tyrant  took  the  city  ^saith  "  Chrysostom),  God  did  not 
hinder  it ;  led  them  away  captives,  so  God  would  have  it ;  he  bound  them,  God 
yielded  to  it :  flung  them  into  the  furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter, 
it  was  granted :  and  when  the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  showed  his  power, 
and  the  children's  patience;  he  freed  them :"  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  ''help  in  an 
instant,  when  it  seems  to  him  good.  '^^  Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  my  enemy ;  for 
though  1  fall,  I  shall  nse :  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me."  Re- 
member all  those  martyrs  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmost  that  human  rage  and 
fury  could  invent,  with  what  ^  patience  they  have  borne,  with  what  willingness  em- 
bnced  it  "  Though  he  kill  me,"  sailh  Job,  "  1  will  trust  in  him."  Justus  ^inex- 
pugnabilis^  as  Chrysostom  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable,  and  not  to  be  overcome. 
The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet,  convulsions  may  torture  his  joints, 
but  not  rectam  mentem^  his  soul  is  free. 


nempe  peeut«  rem. 


LecUM,  argentum  tollat  licet;  in  manicis,  et 
Compedibus  mbto  teneai  cuetode" 


**  Perhaps,  you  mean. 
My  catUe,  money,  moveables  or  Jand, 
Then  take  tbem  all.— But,  slave,  if  I  command, 
A  cruel  Jailor  shall  thy  freedom  seize.'* 


"Take  away  his  money,  his  treasure  is  in  heaven :  banish  him  his  country,  he  is 
an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem :  cast  him  into  bands,  his  conscience  ia 


*  An  qaum  super  fimo  sedit  Job,  an  euro  dmnia  ab< 
■UiUt  diabolus,  toe  pecuniis  privatns  fldaciam  deo  ha' 
buit,  omni  tbesauro  preciosiorem.  *  Hwc  videntes 

•ponte  pfailosophemini,  nee  insipientum  affectibns  af  i> 
ttfiiar.  » 1  Sam.  i.  &  •  James  i.  9.  **  Mv  brethren, 
count  it  an  exceeding  Joy.  when  you  fall4nto  divers 
lemptstions."  i  Afllictio  dat  intellectum ;  quos  Oeus 
<lilt^it  caitif  St.  Deus  optimum  quemque  aut  mala  vale* 
tttdine  aut  luctn  afllcit.  Seneca.  •Quam  sordet  mihi 
terra  quum  coelum  intueor.  •  Senec.  de  providentia 
ctp.  2.  Diis  ita  visom,  dii  melius  norunt  quid  sit  in 
commodum  meum.  >*  Horn.  Iliad.  4.        ^^  Horn.  9. 

▼oloit  urbem  ty rannus  everterre,  et  Deus  non  probibuit ; 
^ioit  captiToe  doeere,  non  impedirit;  voluit  ligare, 


concessit,  k,c.  xpsal.  cziii.    De  terra  inopem,  de 

stercora  erigit  panperem.     ^  Micah.  viii.  7.     **  Preme, 

rreme,  ego  cum  Pindaro,  S^dm-iTros  hfii  us  ^cAAo( 
sr*  iAfta  immersi bills  sum  sieut  suber  super  maris  sep- 
tum. Lipsius.  M  Hie  ure,  hie  seea,  ut  in  vternum 
parcas,  Austin.  Diis  fruitur  iratis,  superat  et  crescit 
malis.  Mutium  ignis,  Fabricium  p«upertas,  Regulom 
torments,  Bocratem  venenum  superare  non  potuit. 
»  Hor.  epist.  18.  lib.  I.  "  Horn.  5.  Auferet  pecuniae  t 
at  babet  in  cmlis:  patri&  dejicietr  at  in  cnlestcm  dvi* 
tatem  mittet:  vincula  injiciet?  at  habet  solutam  con* 
scientiam :  corpus  interfleiet,  at  iterum  resurget ;  com 
umbra  pugnat  qui  cum  Justo  pugnat. 


Oare  of  JIMmuMbf. 


\PniL2.  Sedl 


fiee;  kfll  his  bodj,  it  thaH  lue  again;  he  fights  wifli  a  shadow  Aat  eanieiidt  vifr 
8D  upright  man :"  he  will  not  he  moved. 

*«  d  fkvetiu  lltabaiiir  oitit, 

ImptTJdam  ferieni  nUoa.** 

Though  heaven  itself  should  ftU  on  his  head^  he  will  not  be  offended.  He  is  ish 
penetrable,  as  an  anvil  hard,  as  constant  as  Job« 

i***rpMdeMHiiuil«tqiieTol«CiMiolvcio|iioor.**      |         **  A  God  ■hall  wt  ma  Aw  wlien«*er  I  plaaaa.** 

Be  thou  such  a  one ;  let  thy  misery  be  what  it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patjence  ea> 
dure  it ;  thou  mayest  be  restored  as  be  was.  Terris  proseripiusj  ad  cttlum  propen; 
ah  homudbus  duertus^  ad  deumjuge,  ^  The  poor  shall  not  always  be  foigotten,  te 
patient  abiding  of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever,"  Psal.  x.  xviiL  ver.  9.  ^  Tk 
Lord  will  be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouUe.'' 


flenrua  Bplctetiw,  nmltJIati  oorporit,  Intf 
Paoper :  at  bee  inter  ctaanu  eraf  miperit.** 


^kteUM,  and  poor  Iraa. 
a  both  God  was  propitioiia*" 


7et  to  them 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  that  famous  traveller,  endured  much  misery,  yet  surdv, 
saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  deo  chants^  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many  dangers,  ^  God 
especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him  i*^  Modo  in  egestale^  tnbulaiicm^ 
conoalle  deploraiianis^  Sfc.  ^  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale  of  misery,  in  poverty,  in 
agony,  '^in  temptation;  rest,  eternity,  happiness,  immortality,  shall  be  thy  reward,^ 
as  Chrysostom  pleads,  ^  if  thou  trust  in  God,  and  keep  thine  innocency.*^  JSm  d 
male  nune^  et  olim  sic  erii  semper;  a  good  hour  may  come  upon  a  sudden ;  *  expect 
a  litUe. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time;  *^Jtttva 
expecians  prasentibus  migor,  whilst  the  grass  grows  the  horse  starves  :  "despair  not, 
but  hope  well, 

■  *•  Bpera  Battt .  tibi  meliue  lux  Craetiaa  duoet ; 
niun  epiraa  epeim*^ 

Cheer  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayed;  Spes  aUt  agricolas:  ^he  that  sows  in  tears, shaD 
reap  in  joy,"  Psal.  cxzvi.  7. 

**  SI  ftvtane  ma  tomiaiiia, 
Bveraoce  me  conteata.*' 

Hc^  refresheth,  as<much  as  misery  depresseth;  hard  begmnings  have  many  tisMi 
prosperous  events,  and  that  may  happen  at  last  which  never  was  yet  ^  A  deioe 
aficomplished  delights  the  soul,"  Piov.  xui.  19. 

««OiaU»perveaietqa.«oan«bIturhor.:"       r^Sre'Srt?;«?SlT^ 

a  lowering  morning  may  turn  to  a  &ir  afternoon,  ^JVu^  solet  puUA  candidus  irt 
dies,  ^  The  hope  &at  is  deferred,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart,  but  when  the  desizt 
Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life,"  Prov.  xiii.  12,  ^suanissimum  est  voti  compos  Jtri 
Many  men  are  both  wretch^  and  misemble  at  first,  but  afterwards  most  happv : 
and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as  ''Machiavel  relates  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  thil 
fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  ^  that  all  his  youth  was  full  of  po^ 
plexity,  danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  upon  a  sudden 
the  sun  of  his  honour  broke  out  as  through  a  cloud."  Hunniades  was  fetched 
out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  Third  of  Portugal  out  of  a  poor  monastery,  to  be 
crowned  kings* 

**  Malta  eiduDt  iotar  calieam  lapvemaqaa  labra,**      1  **  Many  thiage  bajipeB  betweaa  tba  enp  aad  tbi  h|i* 

beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  out,  and  who  knows  what  mtj 
happen  ?  J^ondum  <minium  dierum  Soles  occiderunty  as  Philippus  said,  all  the  mn» 
are  not  yet  set,  a  day  nuiy  come  to  make  amends  for  all.  ^'  Though  my  fadier  aod 
mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather  me  up,"  Psal.  xxvii.  10.  ^  Wait  paiienily 
on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him,"  Psal.  xxxviL  7.  ^  Be  strong,  hope  and  trust  in 
the  Lord,  and  he  will  comfort  thee,  and  give  thee  thine  heart's  desire,"  PeiI. 
zxviL  14. 


Speraia  et  voamet  nlaii  aervata  Mcaodia.* 


I 


"Hope,  and  reeerra  jooraelf  fbr 


«  Leonidea.  »  Modo  in  preamra,  in  tentatioai* 

boa,  erit  poetea  bonom  taum  requiem  atornitai,  immor* 
talitaa  *  Debit  Deoe  bie  quoque  floem.  *>  Be- 

neea.        ■  Nemo  deeperet  mellora  lapena.        ■  Tbeo- 
eritaa.   **  Hope  on.  Battue,  to-morrow  may  bring  better 


Inek;  wbile  there *b  UA  tbeia*B  bope.**      *     nOnL 
•iOvid.  »Tbalea.  « Lib.  7.  Flor.  bi«.  Om. 

nium  lleKeiarimqe,  et  loeai 
aeme  edoleeoentiam  pericaloi 
et 


Mem.  8. 


BemedieB  agamsl  JkaemUenls. 

Fiet  nol  tfaysdf  because  Aon  art  poor,  eontemned,  or  not  so  well  for  the  preBeut  as 
thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtest  to  be,  by  birth,  place,  worA;  or 
that  which  is  a  double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been  ha]^7,  honourable,  and  rich,  art 
now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a  burden  to  the  world,  irksome  to  thyself 
and  others,  thou  hast  lost  all :  Miserum  est  fuisse  feJicemy  and  as  Boethius  calls  it, 
Jjifelieissimum  genus  infortwmi;  this  made  Timon  half  mad  with  melancholy,  to 
think  of  his  former  fortunes  and  present  misfortunes :  this  alone  makes  many  mis^ 
nble  wretches  discontent  I  confess  it  is  a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the 
quintessence  of  infelicity,  to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be 
endured  :  "  security  succeeds,  and  to  a  judicious  man  a  fox  better  estate.  The  loss 
of  thy  goods  and  money  is  no  loss;  "^  thou  hast  lost  them,  they  would  otherwise 
have  lost  thee.''  If  thy  money  be  gone,  ^^  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter,''  and  as 
Saint  Hierome  persuades  Rusticus  the  monk,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ :  ^  Gold 
and  silver  are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven." 


n  "  Vel  not  in  nare  proximum, 

OemmM  et  lipidM,  aaniin  el  iaotlle, 


Snmmi  materiam  mall 

MltuoMia,  aeeleraiii  ai  bene  pttnital.** 


Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwreck,  "he  might  like  of  it,  fortone 
had  done  him  a  good  turn :  Ofts  d,  me^  animum  auferre  rum  potest:  she  can  take 
away  my  means,  but  not  my  mind.  He  set  her  at  defiance  ever  afler,  for  she  could 
not  rob  him  that  had  nought  to  lose :  for  he  was  able  to  contemn  more  than  they 
could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  a  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of 
Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard  he  was  a  good  man :  but  Phocion  returned 
his  talents  back  again  with  a  pennitte  me  in  posterum  virum  honum  esse  to  be  a  good 

man  still ;  let  me  be  as  I  am :  JVbn  ml  aurum  posco^  nee  mk  preeivm^ ^That  The- 

ban  Crates  flung  of  his  own  accord  his  money  into  the  sea,  aliU  nummt,  ego  vos 
mergam^  ne  mergar^  a  voMsy  I  had  rather  drown  you,  than  you  should  drown  me. 
Can  stoics  and  epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are  Christians  ? 
It  was  mascula  vox  et  praclarOf  a  generous  speech  of  Cotta  in  **  Sallust,  ^  Blany 
miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars  abroad,  of  which  by  the 
help  of  God  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have  repelled,  and  by  mine  own  valour 
overcoaie :  courage  was  never  wanting  to  my  designs,  nor  industry  to  my  intents : 
prosperity  or  adversitv  could  never  alter  my  disposition.  ^A  wise  man's  mind,"  as 
Seneca  holds,  "^  is  like  the  state  of  the  world  above  the  moon,  ever  serene."  Come 
then  what  can  come,  befall  what  may  befiill,  mfractum  inoictumque  "  animum  oppth 
nas:  Rebus  angustis  animosus  atquefortis  appare.  (Hor.  Od,  11.  lib.  2.)    Hope  and 

,  patience  are  two  sovereign  remedies  for  aU,  fiie  surest  reposals,  the  softest  cushions 

*  to  lean  on  in  adversity: 

If  it  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  ^mske  the  best  of  it;  '^neeessUoH  qui  ss  occow- 
modat^  sapitj  he  is  wise  Chat  suits  himself  to  the  time.  Ajs  at  a  game  at  tables,  so  do 
by  all  sndi  inevitable  aeeidents/ 

•**fta  vfu  art  ttonflmuD  qUMi  earn  hiiu  tMHrit, 
0i  iUod  quod  mc  omzIim  opAs  Jaeta  non  eadit, 
niod  quod  ceeidit  Ibrtl,  id  ait«  ut  eorrifta  r 

If  thou  canst  not  fi'mf  what  thou  wouldst,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou  canst 
Everything,  saith  ^'  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held  by,  the  other  not: 
'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  ]ea!ve  whether  we  will  (all  which  Simplicius's  Com* 
mentator  hath  illustnted  by  many  oonnples),  and  'tis  in  our  power,  as  they  say,  to 
make  or  mar  ounelves.  Conform  thyself  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  tliy 
coat  accoidiflg  to  thy dotfi,^C7ir  fsimm  {quod  ukaU)  quando  quodvoluHms  mm  Ueetj 


fcrtaina  ills  to  peident 
dHiorcaob 


divflMt 
»  Poflanlui  poidldiaii, 

_m  aa- 

*^Bor.~  "Lac 

ud  iMalaaagoM,  tka  eailaa 


MM,  BM  mmlmmm  paiaat.  Baiaca.  uHor.   ••  LaC 

aa  CM*  owjawfla  And  faoM,  ud  iMalaaagoM,  tka  eailfa 
af  aU  vke.  into  f  ha  aaa,  aftaea  nn  tmlf  repent  of  our 
aiaa.**  « JotoC  me  aaathac  fortuna  axpadittaa  PU- 

Igaopharl.  "**I  do  not  daaiva  rtelNa,  aor  ttet  a 


priaa  akoald  ha  aet  «poB  aa.**  nia  ^.  Qaiiitaa, 
Malta  mM  parioala  doal,  arilitto  wUu  advena  Siafa, 
qooniBK  alia  t«laffavi«  alia  daenua  wuriUo  Nfali  at  vlr- 


aaaqaaai  aalaiap  aagotlo  daMt, 
labor;  aolto  rea  aee  nroapara  aac  adrarM  iagaaiaai 
tamabam.  *  wulia  noadt  atatla  aapra  hraaM 

aaaipef  aaraaaa.  "  Boaa  aiaaa  oaUuB  tilatioffla 

lbrtaB«raai|dtiaaafaaB.Val.Ubw4.€.L  Oai  aU  po- 
taat  $ytnn»  dwaarat  aJMI.  **Bor.  ^JBaoaai. 
aiameaio  raioa  ia  ardaia  aarvara  BMateai,  Ub.  S.  Od.  8. 
MEpioLe.l&  «'rar.Adal.aat.4.Se.7.  «iUaa- 
qaaqoa  ica  duaa  luibat  anaaa,  altaraai  qo*  tanari«  alia- 
rana  qua  bob  poteat ;  in  aaaa  aoatia  qoaai 
«TBr.Aad.Aat.4.«e.db 


2f2 


Cure  of  Mehmchohf. 


[Part.  2.  Sect 


^Be  contented  with  thy  loes,  vtate,  and  callings  whateoerer  it  ia,  and  rert  as  vd 
satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  in  this  life  :^' 

**  Bito  quod  et ;  quod  niDt  lUI,  tine  qotmlitat  caw;     I  **  B«  as  tboQ  art ;  and  as  tfaay  are,  ao  let 

Qaod  noD  e«,  nolui ;  quod  potet  eiae,  Telit.**  |  Othen  be  itiU ;  what  ii  apd  maj  be  cor*t*' 

And  as  be  that  is  ^invited  to  a  feast  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks  for  &o 
other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  ask  no  more  of  God  than  what  he  thinks  fit  u> 
bestow  upon  thee.  JVbn  advis  contingit  adire  Corinihum^  we  may  not  be  all  g& 
tlemen,  all  Catos,  or  Lslii,  as  TuUy  telleth  us,  all  honourable,  illustrious,  and  serere. 
all  rich ;  but  because  mortal  men  want  many  thingrs,  ^  ^  therefore,^'  saith  Theodort; 
^'  hath  God  diversely  distributed  his  gifts,  wealth  to  one,  skill  to  another,  that  rich 
men  might  encourage  and  set  poor  men  at  work,  poor  men  might  learn  several  traik^ 
to  the  common  good."  As  a  piece  of  arras  is  composed  of  several  parcels*  some 
wrought  of  silk,  some  of  gold,  silver,  crewel  of  diverse  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the 
exornation  of  the  whole :  music  is  made  of  diverse  discords  and  keys,  a  total  sud 
of  many  small  numbers,  so  is  a  commonwealth  of  several  unequal  trades  and  call- 
ings. ^  If  all  should  be  Croesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equal,  who  shonlii 
till  the  land  }  As  ^  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuous  rout  of  Rome, 
in  his  elegant  apologue  of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  members.  Who  should  buiU 
houses,  miBLke  our  several  stufis  for  raiments  ?  We  should  all  be  starved  for  com- 
pany, as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristophanes'  Plutus,  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as 
we  were  at  first  And  therefore  God  hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orden. 
and  degrees,  a  subordination,  as  in  all  other  things.  The  earth  yields  nourishmeot 
to  vegetables,  sensible  creatures,  feed  on  vegetables,  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonaUf 
souls,  and  men  are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers,  so  God 
would  have  it  All  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and  duly  considered  as  ther 
ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  general  discontent,  'tis  not  in  the  matter  itseiil 
but  in  our  mind,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things.  A7At7  aliwi 
necessarium  tU  sis  miser  ^saith  ^  Cardan)  quam  tU  te  miserum  credos^  let  thy  fortnaf 
be  what  it  will,  'tis  thy  mind  alone  that  makes  thee  poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy 
Vidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  villa  fUlari  et  anutnd.  mastos^  et  media  soliluiait 
occupatos;  non  locus  sed  animus  facii  ad  tranqmlliUUem,  I  have  seen  men  misen- 
bly  dejected  in  a  pleasant  village,  and  some  again  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease  b 
a  solitary  desert  Tis  the  mind  not  the  place  causeth  tranquillity,  and  that  gire 
true  content  I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  daiv 
boldly  say  it,  that  lie  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their 
well-furnished  houses,  live  at  less  heart's  ease,  with  more  anguish,  more  bodily  pais. 
and  through  their  intemperance,  more  bitter  hours,  than  many  a  prisoner  or  galler-* 
slave;  ^JncBcenas  in  plumd  ague  vigilat  ac  Regulus  in  dolio:  those  poor  staned 
Hollanders,  whom  ^Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zemhla,  anno  1596,  or  those 
^  eight  miserable  Englishmen  that  were  lately  left  behind,  to  winter  in  a  stove  m 
Greenland,  in  77  d^.  of  lat.,  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken,  and  forced  to  shift  for 
themselves  in  a  vast,  dark,  and  desert  place,  to  strive  and  struggle  with  honger,  coid, 
desperation,  and  death  itself.  Tis  a  patient  and  quiet  mind  (I  say  it  again  and  agaia 
gives  true  peace  and  content  So  for  all  other  things,  they  are,  as  old  "  Chnaff 
told  us,  as  we  use  them. 

**  Parentea,  patrian,  aoiicoa,  fenoa,  cocoatoa,  divitiaa, 
Hbc  perinde  aunt  ac  lllina  animoa  qui  ea  poHidet ; 
Qui  uti  Kit.  al  bona ;  qoi  ntitnr  bob  recta,  flBala.** 

^  Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.,  ebb  and  flow  with  oor  con- 
ceit; please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  aj^ly  them  to  oat- 
selves."  Faber  quisque  forUaus  sua^  and  in  some  sort  I  may  truly  say,  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  JWemo  Jaditurnisi  a  seipso^  and  which  Senect 
confirms  out  of  his  judgment  and  experience.  "  ^  Eveiy  man's  mind  is  stronger  than 
fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he  will ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is  of  fail 


*E^ictetBa.  iBTitatoa  ad  eoBTiTiBm,  qam  appoBUB. 
tor  oooMdia,  bob  qocria  ultra ;  ia  oiBBdo  molta  rofitat 
qcft  dii  BegBBt.  ««Cap.  &  de  provideBtia.    Mor- 

talet  com  aiat  rerura  omBfum  iodtri,  ideo  deaa  aliia 
divitiaa,  aliia  paBperUtem  diatriboit,  ut  qui  opibua 
poiteBt,  matariam  aubBiiBifltreBt ;  qui  rero  iBOpea,  ex. 
aitiuua  artibaa  naaoa  adaiovBBBt.  «8I  aiat 

aqoalaa*  Moean  aat  at  oomea  ftiN  pereaat; 


quia  aratio  tcrram  aalearet,  quia 

Suia  plaBtat  aereret,  quia  TiBQai  exprfi 
b.  1.  «*  Lib.  3.  de  ooaa.        •8ei 

baaeom  PootaBam  deaeript.  Aatatertaai.  llb.S.  e.ft 
M  Vide  Ed.  Pelham*a  book  edit.  lOO.  «  Bemtoa- 

tim.  Act.  1. 8c  S.  *  Bpiic  98.    Onnl  totaaa  va* 

leatior  ipae  aBiaiBa,iB  QtraaMiBe  pBrtea  i«a 
beatBqna  ae  nUaem  fitc  i  " 
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good  or  bad  life."  But  will  we,  or  nill  we,  make  the  wont  of  it,  and  suppose  a 
man  in  the  greatest  extremity,  'tis  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before 
prosperity ;  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best  Luxuriani  animi  rehus  plerumque  secunr 
disj  men  in  ''prosperity  forget  God  and  themselves,  they  are  besotted  with  their 
wealth,  as  birds  with  henbane :  ^  miserable  If  fortune  forsake  them,  but  more  mise- 
lable  if  she  tarry  and  overwhelm  them :  for  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  fortunes,  as 
Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  (optimi  imperatores  nisi  imperassetU)  degenerate 
on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust,  such  tyrannical  oppressors,  &c., 
they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they  become  monsters,  odious,  harpies,  what  not  ? 
Cum  triumphos^  opes^  Jumores  adepti  stm/,  ad  voluptatem  ei  oHum  deinceps  se  conver- 
UnU:  'twas  "  CSato's  note,  '^  they  cannot  contain."    For  that  caube  belike 


'  Eatrapilui  cQieanqne  nocere  volebtt, 
Vefftimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beataa  eoim  Jam, 
Chid  pulchris  tunkii  sumet  nova  eonsilia  et  spea, 
Doraiiet  in  lueem  acorto,  poatponet  lioneataiB 
Officittm** 


**  EutrapilQi  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave. 
Gave  Dim  gny  clotbea  and  wealth  to  make  him  brave : 
Because  now  rich  he  would  quite  change  bis  mind. 
Keep  wborei,  fly  out,  aet  honesty  behind.*' 


On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.,  both  bad,  I 
confess, 


**  ot  calceaa  olim 


'     &H  pede  major  erit,  aubvertet :  ai  minor,  ureU** 

^Ad  a  shoe  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry,''  sed  e 
malis  mirdmum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath  killed  his 
ten  thousand :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  ^fuBefroeno  iridigei,  ilia  solatia: 
illafallU^hac  instruit:  the  one  deceives,  the  other  instructs;  the  one  miserably 
happy,  the  other  happily  miserable ;  and  therefore  many  philosophers  have  volunta- 
rily sought  adversity,  and  so  much  commend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in 
Seneca,  esteemed  it  a  great  infelicity,  that  in  his  lifetime  he  had  no  misfortune,  misC' 
rum  cui  mMl  unquam  accidisset  adversL  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be 
taken,  and  we  ought  not  in  such  cases  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no 
such  odds  in  poverty  and  riches.  To  conclude  in  *  Hierom's  words,  "  I  will  ask 
oar  magnificoes  that  build  with  marble,  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thread, 
what  difl^rence  between  them  and  Paul  the  Eremite,  that  bare  old  man  ?  They 
drink  in  jewels,  he  in  his  hand :  he  is  poor  and  goes  to  heaven,  they  are  rich  and 
go  to  hell." 


MEMB.  IV. 

gainst  Servitude^  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment^  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are  held 
to  be :  we  are  slaves  and  servants  the  best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  reverence  our  mas- 
ters, so  do  our  masters  their  superiors :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and  nobles  subordi- 
nate to  kings,  amne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum,  princes  themselves  are  God's  servants, 
nges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis.  Tbey  are  subject  to  their  own  laws,  and  as  the 
kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish  imprisonment,  to  maintain  their  state  and 
greatness,  they  never  come  abroad.  Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  Caesar  of  pride, 
Vespasian  to  his  money  (nihil  emm  refert,  rerum  sis  servus  an  Jiominum),^  Helioga- 
balus to  his  gut,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men 
to  their  gold,  courtiers  generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  afiec- 
tions,  as  Evangelus  well  discourseth  in  ^*  Macrobius,  and  ^  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
(usidiuun  servittOem  extremam  et  ineluctabilem  he  calls  it,  a  continual  slavery,  to  be 
so  captivated  by  vices ;  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine }  Satis  est 
j»lens^  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  carriest  no  burdens,  thou  art 
no  prisoner,  no  drudge,  and  thousands  want  that  liberty,  those  pleasures  which  thou 


"Portana  quem  nimium  fovet  atoltam  flicit.  Pub. 
Miaiaa.  m  Seneca  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  miaeri  ai  deae- 
notor  ab  ea,  miaeriorea  ai  obroantoi.  *  Plutarch, 

vtt.  4o«.  "  Hor.  epiat.  1. 1.  ep.  la  **  Hor. 

■  Boeth.  2.  »  Epiat.  lib.  3.  viL  Panl.  Ermit.  Libet 

•oa  ame  interrofare  qui  domna  mannoribua  veatiant, 
Vn  uo  fflo  vUUmm  ponunt  preda,  liai«  fsni  modo 


quid  nnquam  defuit  7  voa  gemma  bibitia,  Ule  ooneavia 
manibua  naturs  aatiaAcit;  Ule  paoper  paradiaum  capit, 
voa  avaroa  fehehna  aoacipiet.  •> "  It  matteni  little 

whether  we  are  enalaved  by  men  or  thlnga."  MBatur. 
I.  11.  Aliua  lihidini  aervit.  aliua  ambttioni,  omaei 
apei,  omnea  tiaiori.         0  N at«  Ub.  3. 


Cure  ofMdanekohf, 


hast    Thou  art  not  sick,  and  what  wonWbt  thoo  hare  ?    But  niamur  m  -veia. 


I 


mast  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit    Were  we  enjoined  to  go  to  such  and  such  *  \\ 
we  would  not  wiUingiy  go :  but  being  barred  A  our  liberty,  this  alone  toi 
wandering  soul  that  we  may  not  go.    A  citizen  of  ours,  saith  Thrdan^ 
years  <A  age,  and  had  never  been  forth  of  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Milan  9   the 
hearing  of  it,  commanded  him  not  to  stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  wfaK& 
his  life  he  had  neglected,  he  eamesdy  desired,  and  being  denied,  dolare 
mortem  obiitf  he  died  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  1  again  say  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all  pnsafl 
"^What  is  onr  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an  island.  The  vi 
itself  to  some  men  is.  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  as  so  many  ditches,  and  'when  i 
have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fiiin  go  see  what  is  dcme  ki 
moon.  In  "^Muscovy  and  many  other  northern  parts,  all  over  Scandia,  ther 
imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves,  they  dare  not  peep  out  for  cold.  At  ^^A 
Arabia  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with  that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and 
their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a  ship  but  a  prison  ?  And  so  many  ci 
bat  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant-hills ;  but  that  which  thou  abhorrest,  many 
women  keep  in  all  winter,  and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their  he&L. 
some  for  love  of  study :  Demosthenes  shaved  his  beard  because  he  would  cut  c^ 
occasions  from  going  abroad :  how  many  monks  and  friars,  anchorites,  abando: 
world.  Monachu  in  urbcj  piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  iii 
mortify  thyself;  ^^  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  than  in  solitariness. 
study  more  than  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all 
lives^  and  it  hath  been  occasioi}  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much 
good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  "  Ptolemus  king  of  ^^^pt,  cum  viribus 
infirma  valetudine  lahorarety  miro  descendi  studio  ctfectus^  S^c,  now  being  tak^ 
a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could  not  stir  abroad,  became  Strato^s  scb 
fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  himself  wholly  to  contemplation,  and  upon  that 
sion  (as  mine  author  adds),  pulckerrimum  regia  opuhnLitz  mamimtntum^  Sfc 
great  honour  built  that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40,000  vol 
Severinus  Boethius  never  writ  so  elegandy  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for 
of  his  epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands:  ^Joseph,"  saith  ''Austin,  ^got 
credit  in  prison,  than  when  he  distributed  com,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaoh's  bona'' 
It  brings  many  a  lewd,  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandering  rogues  it  setdes,  t^ 
would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tigera,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 

Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all,  Omte  solum  forti  ptUriOj  Sfc,  et  pairia  est  1^ 
cunque  bene  est,  that's  a  man's  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.    Many  tiavei  ^ 
pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished,  and  what  ^  pu^<f 
the  citizens  are  strangers  bom  in  other  places  ?  ''^Incolentibus  patrioj  His  their  coc* 
try  that  are  bom  in  it,  and  they  would  think  themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  fH^i' 
which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which  thou  art  so  loath  to  depart    Tis  no  dispuif* 
ment  to  be  a  stranger,  or  so  irksome  to  be  an  exile.  ^*  ^  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  tt 
earth,  rivers  to  the  sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  alL    The  soul  is  an  aiiea  '^ 
the  body,  a  nightingale  to  the  air,  a  swallow  in  a  house,  and  Ganymede  in  betv& 
an  elephant  at  Rome,  a  Phoenix  in  India;  and  such  things  commonly  please  w  ^ 
which  are  most  strange  and  come  the  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews  esteemed  tk 
whole  world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  baibarians  but  themselves ;  onr  wcdet 
Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  Transalpines  by  way  0[  reproach,  they  aooni  theetf^ 
thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest    'TIS  a  childish  humour  to  hone  Aj 
home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  othen  seek ;  to  prefer,  as  base  isbodef  ^ 
Norw^ians  do,  their  own  ragged  island  before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  ^ 
world.    There  is  a  base  nation  in  the  north,  saith  ^  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  tbitli^ 
amongst  rocks  and  sands  by  the  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  dnnk  water :  and  yet  ^ 
base  people  account  themselves  slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome,  l^  ^ 


tol 


•CoBOTl.  1. 5,  MO  feiieroM,  quid  est  vita  nM 

ctiter  animi !  •>  Herbastein.  «■  Vertoouuinaa 

oavif .  1. 9.  e,  4.  Commeffcia  in  dvimUbIs  nocta  bora 
aecnnda  ob  niiniiM  qui  ntviaat  ialerdiUBftui  eierDeoL 
«C7bi  verior  eoBtemplatin  quan  in  aolitmliaaT  ubi 
•cadinm  lolidiua  qaam  in  qniete f  ■  Alex,  nb  Alex, 
gao.  dltr.  UbL  1.  eaik  &        *lnPii.lzztlaMiuiaa- 


datur  Joaeph  eun  Ihunenu  diacribncnc«ac  V^r^ 
rem  babitar«t.  "Boetbius.         ^^*<>?^a 

delidia.  Pensgrini  aunt  imbret  in  terra  H  vr^ 
mart  Jupiter  apud  JBfyptoa,  aoi  apod  o**f!'  S^ 
anima  in  eorpore,  loncinia  in  acra,  biraai*  v^S 
OaByBiedeaeBlo.ltc  nub.l0.cBpLt  NUIi^JX 
iMba0ftaotiiaMiBbia:mir  -——«.» 
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against  DiseonietUs. 


nro  ^  ecid  (as  he  concludes)  Tnultis  fortuna  pardi  in  peauan^  so  it  is,  fortnoe  fitvoon 
bisitiie  to  live  at  home,  to  their  further  punishment:  'tis  want  of  judgement  All  places 
iione-  distant  from  heaven  alike,  the  sun  shines  happily  as  wann  in  one  city  as  in 
CcQiither,  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes ;  friends  are  everywhen 
)Er  him  that  behaves  himself  well,  and  a  prophet  is  not  esteemed  in  his  own  coontiy. 
SI  Lioxander,  Caesar,  Tn^an,  Adrian,  were  as  so  many  land-leapers,  now  in  the  eaat, 
<i>rw  in  (the  west,  little  at  home;  and  Polus  Venetus,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Piuzoans, 
damustus,  Columbus,  Amerieus  Vespucius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver 
Lff  Liort,  Schoutien,  got  all  their  honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But  you  say  such 
)^  m^s  travel  is  voluntary;  we  are  compelled,  and  as  malefactors  must  depart;  yet 
;^'  tf>w  this  of  ^  Plato  to  be  true,  ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinus  esty  God  hath  an 
pecial  care  of  strangers,  ^  and  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve 
tter  and  find  more  &vour  with  God  and  men."  Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregri- 
iion,  variety  of  objects  will  make  amends;  and  so  many  nobles,  TuUy,  Aristides, 
aemistocles,  Theseus,  Codrus,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufl^cient  credit 
ito  it.    Read  Pet  Alcionius  liis  two  books  of  this  subject 


u 
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MEIVIB.  V. 
Jigainst  Sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  (Hherwise^  vain  Fear,  Sfc. 


Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous,  ''^Omnium  qmt 

I  humana  vita  eoniingunty  Itictus  atque  mors  sunt  aeerbissimaj  the  most  austere  and 

itter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  atemum  valedieere^  to  part 

'  fr  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends,  'tis  ultimum  terribiliumj  the  last 

'  nd  the  greatest  terror,  most  irksome  and  troublesome  unto  us,  "'^Hiomo  laties  moritwry 

wtoties  amittit  suos.    And  though  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  eternal  happiness,  after 

'  hese  painful  and  miserable  days,  yet  we  cannot  compose  ourselves  willingly  to  die; 

iie  remembrance  of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortunate 

md  rich :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  a  horse  at  a  rotten  post   Say  what  you 

an  of  that  other  world,  *  Montezuma  that  Indian  prince,  Bamtm  est  esse  Mcy  they 

bad  rather  be  here.   Nay  many  generous  ^irits,  and  grave  staid  men  otherwise,  are 

so  tender  in  this,  that  at  the  loss  of  a  dear  friend  they  will  cry  out,  roar,  and  tear 

their  hair,  lamenting  some  months  after,  howling  ^  O  Hone,"  as  those  Irish  women 

and  ""  Greeks  at  their  graves,  commit  many  indecent  actions,  and  almost  go  beside 

themselves.   My  dear  &ther,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brother's  dead,  to  whom 

shall  I  make  my  moan }  Ome  miserum !  Qids  dahit  in  laehrymas  fonteniy  Sfc.   What 

shaUIdo? 

^'*  Sed  totam  hoe  ftadium  luetn  fraterni  nifhl  mors 
AlMtulit,  bei  iniaero  fHiter  tdempt*  mihi  I** 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son : 


>Mt  brotherlt  dnth  my  ftadv  teth  aiidoo«, 
Woe*i  iB€,  alM  my  blotter  be  !■  tOMl** 


w**  Nunc  rivo,  nec.Mlbiic  bominn  laccmqae  ralinqao, 
Sed  linqaam** 


And  Pompey's  wife  cried  out  at  the  news  of  her  husband's  death, 


Tarpe  mori  poit  te  lolo  boo  poiie  dolore, 
Violentii  luctu  et  neicia  tolerandi/* 


as  *'  Tacitus  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So  when  ahe  heud 
her  son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance  and  colour, 
tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  downright 


!•« 


Mibitat  miwrv  eolor  omm  rttiqiit, 

EzcuMi  maaibot  radii,  ravolaUMiae 
Svtrfat  infelix  et  fCBmioeo  ulolalu 
Bci 


n  Ub.  &  da  lasibai.  Oimqaa  eof  natis  careat  et  ami* 
cia,  majorem  apod  deoe  et  apod  bominei  miaerieordlam 
Bcretar.  m Cardan,  de  eoneot.  lib.  3.  ^Seneca. 
"*•  Beaao.  ^  Summo  mane  ululatom  oriantar,  pectora 
pereutlentM,  itc  miierabile  ipectacalom  exbibentea 
Ortaliai  in  Gmda.  i*Catallua  ^ViniL  **I 

lire  DOW,  Bor  aa  jat  reUaqaiab  ■odetj  and  life,  but  I 
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■hall  raign  ttaam."  *LBeaa.  **  Ovamma  by  artor, 
and  anabia  to  endora  h,  eba  axdalmed,  *  IVol  to  ba  aato  to 
die  through  aorrow  for  thee  were  baie.*  **  ■  3  AmrnL 
M  **  The  colour  eaddaaly  Sed  her  cheek,  tba  diataff  Ibr- 
■oolc  ter  band,  tte  raal  nvolrad,  and  with  dtriitaallid 
locka  ate  broke  away,  wailiqf  aa  a 
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Another  would  needs  ran  upon  the  sword's  point  after  Euryalus'  departure, 

<■  **  Finite  me.  ai  qua  est  pieUs,  In  me  omnia  tela 
Conjicite  6  Rutili ;" 

O  let  me  die,  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me.    How  did  Achilles  takf 
on  for  Patroclus'  departure  ?    A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him,  sulk 
Homer.    Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sackcloth  about  his  loins,  sorrowed  for  his  sc?. 
a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down  into  the  gnif 
unto  his  son,  Gen.  xxxvii.  37.    Many  years  after,  the  remembrance  of  such  frMwk 
d[  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it,  though  it  coocen 
not  ourselves  but  others.    Scaliger  saith  of  himself,  that  he  never  read  Sociats' 
death,  in  Plato's  Phsdon,  but  he  wept:  ^Austin  shed  tears  when  he  read  the  d^ 
struction  of  Troy.    But  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be  violent,  bitter,  lad 
seizeth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may  surely  be  withstood,  s 
may  be  diverted.    For  what  is  there  in  this  life,  that  it  should  be  so  dear  unto  m't 
or  that  we  should  so  much  deplore  the  departure  of  a  friend  ?    The  greatest  pies- 
sures  are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  another's  presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunt- 
ing, brooks,  woods,  hills,  music,  dancing,  &c.  all  Uiis  is  but  vanity  and  loss  of  time, 
as  I  have  sufficiently  declared. 


dam  bibimui,  dum  aerta,  ancuenu, 


puellai 
Poacimus,  obrepit  non  intellecU  aeneetua.* 


Wbilat  we  drink,  prank  ooraelTea,  with 

dally. 
Old  age  upon  *a  at  naawarea  doth  aally/' 


As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have  to  get  gold,  and  never  find  it,  we 
lose  and  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure  which  we  cannot  enjof. 
nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.  We  abhor  death,  pain,  and  grief,  all,  yet  we  will 
do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us  from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our- 
selves upon  it  "^The  lascivious  prefers  his  whore  before  his  life,  or  good  estate; 
an  angry  man  his  revenge :  a  parasite  his  gut ;  ambitious,  honours ;  covetous,  weahh; 
a  thief  his  booty ;  a  soldier  his  spoil ;  we  abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  upon 
us."  We  are  never  better  or  freer  from  cares  than  when  we  sleep,  and  yet,  which 
we  so  much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetual  sleep;  and  why  should  it, a? 
"Epicurus  argues,  so  much  affright  us  ?  ^  When  we  are,  death  is  not:  but  when 
death  is,  then  we  are  not :"  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him  that  lives 
best;  "^  'tis  a  misery  to  be  bom,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die :"  death  makes  an 
end  of  our  miseries,  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it ;  a  little  before  "  Socntes 
drank  his  portion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens  cheerfully  farewell,  ami 
concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence ;  ^  My  time  is  now  come  to  be  gone. 
I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on ;  but  which  of  these  is  best,  God  alone  knows."  For 
there  is  no  pleasure  here  but  sorrow  is  annexed  to  it,  repentance  follows  it  ***]f 
I  feed  liberally,  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit :  if  1  live  sparingly  my  hunger  and  thirst 
is  not  allayed ;  1  am  well  neither  full  nor  fasting ;  if  1  live  honest,  I  bum  in  lustf 
if  I  take  my  pleasure,  I  tire  and  starve  myself,  and  do  injury  to  my  body  and  soul. 
**  ^  Of  so  small  a  quantity  of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow  ?  after  so  litde  pleasure,  hov 
great  misery  ?"  'Tis  both  ways  troublesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and 
provide  my  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions 
all  my  life.  1  am  discontented,  and  why  should  1  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  £ut  a 
happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  woes  and  miseries ;  omnibus  una  meis  ccrt& 
medela  malis ;  why  shouldst  not  thou  then  say  with  old  Simeon  since  thou  art  so 
well  afiected,  "  Lonl  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace :"  or  with  Paul,  "  I  desire  io 
be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ  ?"  Beata  mors  qua  ad  beatam  vitam  adiium  aperil, 
'tis  a  blessed  hour  that  leads  us  to  a  '^  blessed  life,  and  blessed  are  they  that  die  in 
the  Lord.  But  life  is  sweet,  and  death  is  not  so  terrible  in  itself  as  the  concomituis 
of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain,  horror,  &c.  and  many  times  the  manner  of  it,  to  be 


M Virf .  iEn.  la  **  Traniflz  me,  O  Rotttll,  if  joa  have 
aoy  pietjr:  pieica  me  wiih  your  tbouiajid  arrowa.** 
atconfcaa  1. 1.  MJaTenaliff.  «*AfflatQracortam 
Yite  pneponit,  iraeandua  Tindictam,  paraaitoa  fulam, 
•mbitioaoa  boaorea,  avaroa  opea,  milea  rapinam.  Air 
pnodam  \  morboa  odimua  et  aeoeraimtta.  Card.  ''Se- 
aaca ;  quum  noa  aumua,  mora  non  adeat ;  cum  vero  mora 
•deal,  turn  noa  dob  aumua.  "  Bernard,  c.  X  med. 

Baad  mlaeram,  viveie  paoa,  tagwtit  mori.      •  Plato 


hii 


aUft.  kt. 


Apol.  Soeratia.    Bed  jam  bora  i 
*  Coroedi  ad  aatietateaa,  gravitaa 
edi,  noa  eat  wipletttm  «aideri«m; 
aequor,  bine  morbua,  laaaitodo.  Jbc       at  Bam.  c  91  moL. 
de  tantilla  Iciitia,  quanu  triaUtia ;  poet  tanua  volaf> 
tatem  quam  f  ra  via  miaeria  7  •  Bat  ettua  aoo 

piomm  feliz  tranaitua  de  labora  ad  refHgert«m«  dc  ex* 
pactaUoae  ad  pcBmium,  de  agooe  ad  brai 
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an 


hanged,  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive.  ""Servetos  the  heretic,  that 
sufiered  in  Geneva,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come 
with  fire  in  his  hand,  funno  viso  igne  tarn  harrendum  exclamavU^  ut  unwersum  popt^ 
him  perterrefecerit^  roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An  old  stoic  would 
have  scorned  this.    It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 


non  le  optima  mater 


Condet  bamj.  patriove  onerabit  membra  aepulchro ; 
Alitibua  lingaere  feris,  cl  gargitc  meraum 
Undm  leret,  piaoeaqoe  irapastt  rolnera  lambent.** 


**  Thy  gentle  parenta  ahall  not  bary  thee, 
Amongst  thine  anceatora  entomb*d  to  be« 
But  feral  fowl  thy  carcam  ahall  devoar. 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  mawa  shall  aeour. 


As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am  dead ; 
Facilis  jaetwra  sepulchri :  J  care  not  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not ;  let  them  set  mine  head 

on  the  pike  of  Tenerifie,  and  my  quarters  in  the  four  parts  of  the  world, 

pascam  licet  in  cruce  eorvos^  let  wolves  or  bears  devour  me; ^Cxlo  tegilur 

qui  non  habet  umanij  the  canopy  of  heaven  covers  him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So  like* 
wise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  departure  so  much  trouble  us  ?  They  are 
better  as  we  hope,  and  for  what  then  dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do  whom  Paul 
taxed  in  his  time,  i  Thes.  iv.  13.  ^'  that  have  no  hope  ?''  Tis  fit  there  should  bfc 
some  solemnity. 

*•**  Sed  aepelire  decet  defunctum,  pectore  ibrtf, 
Conataatea,  unamque  diem  fletui  iadulgentea.** 

Job's  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  days,  but  let  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When  Jupiter  him- 
self wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  ^id  the  poet  insinuate,  but  that  some  sorrow  is 
good 

M*«  aaia  matrem  niai  mentis  inopa  in  ftinere  nati 
Flere  vevai  7** 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?  Beside,  as  ^  Plutarch 
holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament,  Indolentia  non  cuivis  cantingit^  it  takes 
away  mercy  and  pity,  not  to  be  sad ;  'tis  a  natural  passion  to  weep  for  our  friends, 
an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  ^  I  know  not  how  (saith  Seneca)  but 
sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery :  and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacu- 
ates itself  by  tears," 

*>  -^— >  **  est  qoadam  flere  voluptaa, 
Expletar  laehrymis  egeriturqae  dolor  :** 

*^  yet  after  a  day's  mourning  or  two,  comfort  thyself  for  thy  heaviness,"  Eccles. 
xxxviii.  17.  "JVbn  decet  defunctum  ignavo  quastu  prosequi;  'twas  Germanicus' 
advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our  passions,  to  be  desperately 
sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannise,  there's  indolentice  ars^  a  medium  to 
be  kept :  we  do  not  (saith  ^Austin)  forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch. 
^  I  forbid  not  a  man  to  be  angry,  but  I  ask  for  what  cause  he  is  so  ?  Not  to  be  sad, 
but  why  is  he  sad  ?  Not  to  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he  afraid  ?"  I  require  a  moderation  as 
well  as  a  just  reason.  *  The  Romans  and  most  civil  commonwealths  have  set  a  time  to 
such  solemnities,  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  set  day,  ^  or  if  in  a  family  a  child  be  bom, 
a  daughter  or  son  married,  some  state  or  honour  be  conferred,  a  brother  be  redeemed 
from  his  bands,  a  friend  from  his  enemies,"  or  the  like,  they  must  lament  no  more. 
And  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and 
tears  ?  When  Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some 
others,  were  weeping  by  him,  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what  they  meant : 
'^  for  that  very  cause  he  put  all  the  women  out  of  the  room,  upon  which  words  of 
his  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their  teare."  Lodovicus  Cortesius,  a  rich 
lawyer  of  Padua  (as  '  Beroardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  commanded  by  his  last  will, 
and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that  no  funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no 
man  should  lament :  but  as  at  a  wedding,  music  and  minstrels  to  be  provided ;  and 
instead  of  black  moumera,  he  took  order,  ^  ^  that  twelve  vixgins  clad  in  green  should 


**VatieBBnaTitaeJii8.  "Lue.  *II.  9.  Homer. 
*'  U  is  proper  that,  Imving  indulged  in  becoming  grief 
iff  oa«i  wliole  day,  yoa  aoould  commit  the  dead  to  the 
aapalBbra.**  **Ovid.  •'Oonaol.  ad  Apolon.  non  est 
Ubenat*  noatra  poailum  non  dolere,  miaerieordiam  abo* 
kt^dke  •oWd.4Trist.  MTicitna  lib.  4.  wUb. 
9.  eap.  9.  da  dTitate  Dei.  Non  qusro  cnm  iraaeatnr  aed 
cor.  Aor  attorn  ail  tristia  aed  aade,  noa  utmm  time«t 


aed  qnid  timeat.  *  Festns  veffio  minnitar.    Loetiil 

diea  indieebatnr  cam  liberi  naaeaninr,  cum  IHiter  aUt, 
amleoa  ab  boepite  cnpciTua  domnm  ledeat,  paella  de- 
sponaetnr.  •  Ob  taane  eaoaam  mulieren  ableginm  na 
talia  fboerent ;  noa  iMse  andientee  erubulmoa  et  deati- 
timna  a  lachrymia.  •  Lib.  t.  class.  &  de  daria.  Jnria* 
ennealtia  PaUTiaia.  « ]&  Inoopta  paella  aaddw 

▼iridibas  paania,  Soc. 
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cany  him  to  the  charch.^  His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  perfonned,  lod 
lie  buried  in  St.  Sophia's  church.  ^Tuily  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter  Tnl- 
liola's  death  at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with  some  |^ 
losophical  precepts,  '^  then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and  grief,  and  for  her 
reception  into  heaven  to  be  much  more  joyed  than  before  he  was  troubled  for  her 
loss."  If  a  heathen  man  could  so  fortify  himself  from  philosophy,  what  shaD  a 
Christian  from  divinity?  Why  dost  thou  so  macerate  thyself?  Tis  an  inevitable 
chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting  Act  of  Parliament,  all  most 
'die. 

•**  ConiUit  0teni&  potitamqae  lege  eit, 
Ut  contitet  genitum  oihii." 

It  cannot  be  revoked,  we  are  all  mortal,  and  these  all  commanding  gods  and  princes 

^die  like ^ men:"  ' inoolvU  humile  pariter,  ei  celsum  capuij  aquaique  sumitf 

it^ma.  ^^O^^l^eak  condition  of  human  estate,"  Sylvius  exclaims:  "^Ladialaus,  kiof 
of  Bohemia,^a^hteen  years  of  age,  in  the  fiower  of  his  youth,  so  potent,  rich,  for* 
tunate-andnappy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  "  physicians,  now 
ready  to  be  ^  married,  in  thirty-six  hours  sickened  and  died.  We  must  so  be  gone 
sooner  or  later  ail,  and  as  Galliopeius  in  the  comedy  took  his  leave  oi  his  specta- 
tors and  auditors,  Vos  vaUte  et  plaudUe^  CaUwpeius  recensui^  must  we  bid  the  world 
farewell  (EscU  Galliopeius),  and  having  now  played  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone. 
Tombs  and  monuments  have  the  like  fate,  data  sunt  ipsia  quoquefata  sepuldirisy 
kingdoms,  provinces,  towns,  and  cities  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In 
those  flourishing  times  of  Troy,  Mycenae  was  the  fiiirest  city  in  Greece,  GrdKUt 
cuncta  imperiiahai^  but  it,  alas,  and  that  ^^^  Assyrian  Nineveh  are  quite  overthrown:^ 
the  like  fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  ChnBcia  am- 
ciliahulum^  the  common  council-house  of  Greece,  '^and  Babylon,  the  greatest  dtr 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and  rubbish  left.  ^^  Qmd 
Pandionia  restat  nisi  nomen  •AthenaP^  Thus  ^Pausanias  complained  in  his  times. 
And  where  is  Troy  itself  now,  Persepolis,  Carthage,  Cizicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  all 
those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest  towns  in  %cily,  which 
had  sometimes  700,000  inhabitants,  are  now  decayed :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empe- 
docles,  &C.,  of  those  mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  re> 
membered  amongst  the  Scythians;  the  world  itself  must  have  an  end;  and  every 
part  of  it.  Cctlera  igiSur  urhes  suni  mortales^  as  Peter  "Gillius  concludes  of  Con- 
stantinople, hac  sane  quamdiu  erunt  homines^  fuiura  mihi  videtur  immortalis;  but  'tis 
not  so :  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  city,  but  it  and  til 
must  vanish  at  last    And  as  to  a  traveller  great  mountains  seem  plains  a&r  ofij  at 

last  are  not  discerned  at  all;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay, nee  solidisprodai 

sua  macMna  terris^^  the  names  are  only  left,  those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  in- 
volved in  perpetual  night 

'*"  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  iEgina  toward  Megara,  I  b^gan 
(saith  Servius  Sulspicius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view  the  coun- 
try round  about  .£gina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus  on  the  right  band* 
Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore,  now  prostrate  and  ofe^ 
whelmed  before  mine  eyes  ?  I  began  to  think  with  myself,  alas,  why  are  we  men 
so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a  friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter? 
*"  When  so  many  goodly  cities  lie  buried  before  us.  Remember,  O  Servins,  thon  ait 
a  man ;  and  with  that  I  was  much  confirmed,  and  corrected  myself."  Correct  then 
likewise,  and  comfort  thyself  in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  die,  and  all  die,  that 
we  shall  rise  again :  as  Tully  held ;  Jiicundiorque  muUd  congressus  nosier  fitunt^ 
miom  insua»is  et  acerhus  digressuij  our  second  meeting  shall  he  much  more  pleasut 
man  our  departure  was  grievous. 

•  Lib.  de  cooaol.  •  Pmeepclt  pbiloMpUB  eonnrma- 
IM  adtwMi  flMta  ianntm  via.  et  to  eooKcna  la 
Mriam^M  FBeapO,  u«iA  aftetat  iMitia  aan  ac  vohi^ 
lata,  qaantaai  aniiao  eaparo  poMun,  ae  eialtafa  plaae 
■tbl  Tideor,  victorque  de  ooiiii  dolora  ct  Ibriaaa  triam. 
phara.  t  Ut  ticaam  ari  aatam,  ariata  aecari,  aie 

hoaiiaea  BM>ri.  •  Boeth.  Hb.  S.  met.  a  •  Boetb. 

*•  Hie.  Henael.  Brarfaar.  fol.  47.       u  ivaaty  thea  pfe- 
n  To  M ai^B,  the  daagbsar  or  Oteriea  cte 


aereatb  of  IVanee.   Obeoat 

u  AatyHonutt  regio  fluiditaa  deleca. 

VBoaaai  Bel  aapeiit  urUaai  laTtii . 

**  What  of  aneleat  Atheae  bat  the  mum  leaiiiM" 

MAftad.l{bi&  npnefkt.To|Kifr.GtaartaBM^ 

»«•  Nor  can  iu  owa  itnietare  imjeeivu  the  aoHi  dM*' 

»  Bpist.  Toll.  Hb.  3.       »  auom  lot  onMocui  itmnn 

aate  oealaa  piojecu  Jaeiat 
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I,  b«t  he  was  my  most  dear  and  loviog  friend,  my  sole  fnind. 


v  *  Qnit  deciderio  lit  ptjdor  aut  modiu 
Tain  chari  capitis  J" 


**  And  who  can  blame  nhf  woe  T* 


Thou  mayest  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  ''Seneca,  to  confess  it,  ^  in  such  a  ^  tempest 
as  this  to  hare  but  one  anchor,"  go  seek  another :  and  for  his  jsart  thou  dost  him 
great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life.  ^ ''  Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed  and  sickly 
still,"  like  a  tired  traveller  that  comes  weary  to  his  inn,  begin  his  journey  afresh, 
*^ or  to  be  freed  from  his  miseries;  thou  hast  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone." 
Another  complains  of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  Mmdum  sustulercU  fiavum 
Proserpina  crinem^  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife,  but  she 
is  now  dead  and  gone,  latfusoquc  jacet  condiia  sarcopJiago,  J  reply  to  him  in  Se- 
neca's words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least  ever  was  to  be  had,  "^^^He  did  either  so  find 
or  make  her ;  if  he  found  her,  he  may  as  happily  find  another ;"  if  he  made  her,  as 
Critobulas  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  inform  another,  et  bona 
lam  sequitur^  quam  bona  prima  fuU;  he  need  not  despair,  so  long  as  the  same  master 
is  to  be  had.  But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she  been  so  tired  peredventure  as  that  Ephe- 
sian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some  swaggering  so]dier,  she  might  not  have  held  out 
Many  a  man  would  have  been  willingly  rid  of  his :  before  thou  wast  bound,  now 
thou  art  free;  "^^^and  'tis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters  though  they  be  of  ^old." 
Come  into  a  third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  son,  a  pretty 
child; 

» ••  Impube  pectus  quale  vel  impia  )  "  He  now  lies  asli^p, 

Molliret  Tbracum  pectora.**  |  Would  make  an  impious  Thracian  weep.** 

Or  some  fine  daughter  that  died  young,  ^ondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima  tori. 
Or  a  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  father.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit^  prior  inlravit^  he 
came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  "  Tu  fnistra  pius^  heu^  S^c.  What,  wouldst  thou 
have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live  always  ?  Julius  Csesar,  Augustus, 
Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  lost  their  fathers  young.  And  why  on  the  other  side 
shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the  death  of  thy  little  son  ? 

V*  Nura  quia  nee  fato,  meriti  nee  morte  peribat. 
Bed  miser  ante  diem" 

he  died  before  his  time,  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age,  yet  was  he 
not  mortal  ?  Hear  that  divine  *Epictetus,  "  If  thou  covet  thy  wife,  friends,  children 
should  live  always,  thou  art  a  fool."  He  was  a  fine  child  indeed,  dignus  Apollineis 
lachrymis,  a  sweet,  a  lovmg,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of  great  hope,  another  Eteoneus, 
whom  Pindarus  the  poet  and  Aristides  the  rhetorician  so  much  lament;  but  who  can 
tell  whether  he  would  have  been  an  honest  man  ?  He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a 
rogue,  a  spendthrift  a  disobedient  son,  vexed  and  galled  thee  more  than  all  the  world 
beside,  he  might  have  wrangled  with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as 
Eteocles  and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another 
Ganymede,  in  the  "  flower  of  his  youth,  "  as  if  he  had  risen,"  saith  "Plutarch,  "  from 
the  midst  of  a  feast"  before  he  was  drunk,  ''  the  longer  he  had  lived,  the^orse  he 
would  have  been,"  et  quo  vita  longior^  (Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  nt/mero^for,  more  sin- 
ful, more  to  answer  he  would  have  ha^].  If  he  was  naught,  thou  mayest  be  glad  he 
is  gone ;  if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or  art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It 
may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are,  and  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair,  perad- 
venture  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest  that  Icaro  Menippus  heard  at  Jupiter^s  whisper- 
ing place  in  Lucian,  for  his  father's  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was 
to  inherit  much  goods,  and  many  fair  manors  after  his  decease.  Or  put  case  he  was 
very  good,  suppose  the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son  expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did 
in  the  same  ^  Lucian,  ^'  why  dost  thou  lament  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that 
am  much  more  happy  than  thyself?  what  misfortune  is  befallen  me?   Is  it  because  I 


"  Rnr.  lib.  I.  Od.  94.      *>  De  remed.  fortuit.      ■  Era- 
besoe  tanta  tempestate  quod  ad  unam  anchoram  stabas. 

"Vissefnim,  et  morMdum,  fitibundum gande  potius 

qood  his  malis  liberatus  sit.  »Uxorem  bonam  aut 

lavenisti,  aut  sic  fecisti;  si  inveneris,  aliam  habere  te 
posse  ex  hoc  intelliramus :  si  feceris,  bene  speres,  salvus 
est  artifea.  **8tulti  est  compedes  licet  aureas  amare. 
"Bor.  ttfior.  lib.  1.  Od.84.        .    wvirg.4.  iEn. 

"Cap.  19.  6i  id  etudes  ul  uxor,  amici,  liberi  perpetuo 
▼iTant,  stnltoa  ea.       ^  Deos  quos  diligit  Juvenei  rapit, 

2 


Menan.  »Gonsol.  ad  Apol.    Apollonins  Alius  tuns 

in  ilore  decessit,  ante  nos  ad  leternitaiem  digressus, 
tanquam  d  oonvivio  abiens,  priusquam  in  enrorem  ali* 
quern  d  temulenti&  inrideret,  quales  in  long&  senectA 
aocidere  solent.  "Turn.  1.  Tract,  de  luctu.    Quid 

me  roortuum  miserum  vocati,  qui  te  sum  mullo  felicior? 
aut  quid  acerbi  mihi  putas  contigisse?  an  quia  non 
sum  malus  senex,  ut  tu  facie  rugosus.  incurvus,  Jfec. 
O  demens,  quid  tibi  videtur  in  vita  boni?  niminim 
amiciiias,  coenas,  dtc  Looge  melius  non  esurire  quam 
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am  not  so  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  as  thou  art?  What  have  I  lost,  some  of  yon 
good  cheer,  gay  clothes,  music,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry-meetings,  thalaad 
lubentias^  ^c,  is  that  it  ?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hunger  at  all  than  to  eat :  not 
to  thirst  than  to  drink  to  satisfy  thirst :  not  to  be  cold  than  to  put  on  clothes  to 
drive  away  cold  ?  You  had  more  need  rejoice  that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, 
cares,  anxieties,  livor,  love,  covetousness,  hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no  more 
thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do."  ^Id  cinerem  et  manes  credit  curare  sepuUosf 
^  Do  the^  concern  us  at  all,  think  you,  when  we  are  once  dead  ?"  Condole  not 
others  then  overmuch,  ^^wish  not  or  fear  thy  death."  ^Summum  nee  optes  diem  nee 
metuas;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 


**  Ezeesii  i  vita  aerumnii  facilisque  lobenique 
No  perjora  ipa&  inorte  detiinc  videam.** 


"  I  left  this  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart. 
Lest  worK  tbas  d«atb  ataould  happen  to  my  pan." 


^  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  to 
show  his  willingness  to  die,  and  tax  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart.  Weep  and 
howl  no  more  then,  'tis  to  small  purpose;  and  as  TuUy  adviseth  us  in  the  like  case, 
^<m  quos  amisimus^  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit  cogitemus :  think  what  we  do,  not 
whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  xxii.,  ^  While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  i 
fasted  and  wept ;  but  being  now  dead,  why  should  J  fast  ?  Can  J  bring  him  again  ? 
I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  cannot  return  to  me."  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intem- 
perate, a  weak,  a  silly,  and  indiscreet  man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of 
intemperance  to  be  conversant  about  sorrow,  I  am  of  '^  Seneca's  mind,  ^  he  that  is 
wise  is  temperate,  and  he  that  is  temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion,  and  he  that 
is  such  a  one,  is  without  sorrow,"  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  "Thrscians 
wept  still  when  a  child  was  bom,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried: 
and  so  should  we  rather  be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed 
from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek,  was  so 
generally  lamented  by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  feigns  some  god  saying,  Sikie 
homines  J  non  enim  miser  est,  S^c.  be  quiet  good  folks,  this  young  man  is  not  so  mise- 
rable as  you  think ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx,  nor  Acheron,  sed  gloriosus  et  send 
expers  heros^  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields.  He  now  enjoys  that  happiness 
which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye  con- 
tend. If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  moderate  our  passions  in  this 
behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by  doing  something  else,  thinking  of 
another  subject.  The  Italians  most  part  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if  it  unseason- 
ably seize  upon  them,  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders  and  Bohemians  drink  it  down, 
our  countrymen  go  to  plays :  do  something  or  other,  let  it  not  transpose  thee,  or  by 
*  ^  premeditation  make  such  accidents  familiar,"  as  Ulysses  that  wept  for  his  dog,  bat 
not  for  his  wife,  quod  paratus  esset  ammo  ohfirmato^  {Plut.  de  anim.  tranq,)  ^  accoB- 
tom  thyself,  aud  harden  beforehand  by  seeing  other  men's  calamities,  and  applying 
them  to  thy  present  estate ;"  Prcevisum  est  levius  quodfuit  ante  malum.  I  will  con- 
clude with  ^  Epictetus,  ^^  If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a  pot  thou  lovesu 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  troubled  when  'tis  broken :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remem- 
ber they  were  mortal,  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient"  And  for  false  fears  and  all 
other  fortuitous  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist  and  prepare  our- 
selves, not  to  faint  is  best:  *^Stultum  est  timere  quod  vUari  non  potest^  'tis  a  foUy  lo 
fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discouraged  at  all. 

*"  Nam  quiiquii  trepidus  pavet  vel  optat, 
Abjeeit  civpeum,  locoque  motua 
Neclit  qua  vaJeat  trabi  catenam.** 

^For  he  that  so  fiiints  or  fears,  and  yields  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  pulls  a  b^mi  upon  his  own  head." 


edere ;  non  aitire,  Ac.  Gaude  potiup  quod  roorboa  et 
febres  elTucerim,  aogorem  aninu.  Ax.  Eyulatus  quid 
prodeat  quid  lanhryouB,  Ax.         m  Virgil.  MHor. 

I*  Chytrettf  deliciis  Europe.  >r  Epiat.  85.  *  Sardui 
de  mor.  feo.  » Prcmediutlone  facilem  reddere 

qaemque  caaum.  Piutarchua  conaolatione  ad  Apollo* 


nium.  Aaaueftteere  non  paaibua  debeauu.  Tall.  lib.  1 
Tuacnlan.  quaat.  ^Cap.S.  Bi  ollaai  diligaa.  wiaiiam 
te  ollam  diligere,  oon  perturbaberia  em  eonfractfi;  ^ 
(Ilium  aut  uxorem,  memento  bominem  A  la  ^"~'  ^^ 
u  Seneca.       «  Bo<$th.  lib.  1.  proa.  4. 
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MEMB.  VI. 

jSgainst  Envy^  Uvory  Emulation^  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self-lave,  and  all  other 

•Affections. 

Against  those  other  ^passions  and  afiections,  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  as 
mariners  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist  a  tempest :  to 
furnish  ourselves  with  philosophical  and  Divine  precepts,  other  men's  examples, 
**Periculum  ex  alilsfacere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet :  To  balance  our  hearts  with  love, 
charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise  those  irregular  motions  of  envy,  livor, 
spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  virtues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked  staff  another  way, 
to  oppose  **"  sufferance  to  labour,  patience  to  reproach,"  bounty  to  covetousness, 
fortitude  to  pusillanimity,  meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride,  to  examine  ourselves 
for  what  cause  we  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just 
or  feigned  ?  And  then  either  to  pacify  ourselves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other 
object,  contrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  ^Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacto  adver- 
sam  cerumtiam  ferat,  Paricla,  damna,  exilia  peregre  rediens  semper  cogitet,  aut  filii 
pecccUum,  aut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morhum  Jiluz,  communia  esse  luzc :  fieri  posse,  ut  ne 
quid  animo  sit  novum.  To  make  them  familiar,  even  all  kind  of  calamities,  that  when 
they  happen  they  may  be  less  troublesome  unto  us.  In  secundis  meditare,  quo  pacto 
/eras  adversa :  or  out  of  mature  judgment  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannul  the  cause, 
as  they  do  that  are  troubled  with  toothache,  pull  them  quite  out. 


«i  "  Ut  Tivat  castor,  aibi  tevtef  ampiitat  ipse : 
Tu  quoque  siqua  Docent,  abjic«,  tutus  eris.** 


The  braver  bites  off^s  stones  to  save  the  rest : 
Do  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest.*' 


Or  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how  to  avoid 
an  enemy's  blows :  let  us  arm  ourselves  against  all  such  violent  incursions,  which 
may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will  inure  us  to  it ;  vetula 
vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  haud  capitur,  an  old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken 
in  a  snare ;  an  old  soldier  in  the  world  methinks  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready 
to  receive  all  fortunes,  encounters,  and  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may 
come,  to  make  answer, 

** "  non  ulla  laborom 


O  Tirgo  nova  ni  flicies  inoptnaque  surgit. 
Omnia  percept  atque  aoimo  mecum  ante  peregi." 

* "  non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vulnua 

Senserunt,  graviora  tuli" 


**  No  labour  comea  at  unawares  to  me. 
For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be/ 


The  commonwealth  of  "  Venice  in  their  armoury  have  this  inscription,  "  Happy  is 
that  city  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of  war,"  a  fit  motto  for  every  man's  private 
house ;  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But  many  times  we 
complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause,  we  give  way  to  passions  we  may  resist, 
and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious,  as  he  confessed  to  Zopirus  the 
physiognomer,  accusing  him.  of  it,  froward  and  lascivious :  but  as  he  was  Socrates, 
he  did  correct  and  amend  himself.  Thou  art  malicious,  envious,  covetous,  impa- 
tient, no  doubt,  and  lascivious,  yet  as  thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thy- 
self, ^is  something,  J  confess,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned, 
obscure,  neglected,  disgraced,  undervalued,  ^'  '^  left  behind ;''  some  cannot  endure  it, 
no  not  constant  Lipsius,  a  man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in 
this,  as  his  words  express,  ^  collegas  olim,  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intueor,  nuper 
terrcefilios,  nunc  Macenates  et  Agrippas  hdbeo, — summo  jam  monte  potitos.  But  he 
was  much  to  blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man  this  is  nothing,  we  cannot  all  be 
honoured  and  rich,  all  Caesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present  state  is  good,  and 
in  some  men's  opinion  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on,  get  wealthy  offices,  titles, 
honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves,  by  chance,  fraud,  imposture, 
simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by  bribery,  flattery,  and  parasitical 
insinuation,  by  impudence  and  time-serving,  let  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in 
despite  of  virtue,  let  them  ^^  go  before,  cross  me  on  every  side,"  me   non  offendunt 


«>Q,ui  invidiam  Terre  nou  potest,  ferre  contemptum 
eogitur.  MTer.  Heautont.  ^  Epictetus  c.  14. 

Bi  labor  objectus  fuerit  tolerantia.convicium  patientic, 
iu.  si  ita  consueveris,  vitiis  non  obtemperabis.  ^Ter. 
rbor.  « Alciat  Embl.        MVirg.iEn.        «**My 


breast  was  not  conscious  of  this  first  wound,  for  I  hav* 
endured  still  greater."  to  Nat.  Chytreus  deliella 

Europe,  Feliv  ci vitas  qua  tempore  pacis  de  hello  eogi* 
tal.  *i  Oecupat  extremum  scabies ;  mi  hi  turpe  ralfii- 
qui  est.    Hor.  ^  Lipsiua  epist.  qusst.  1. 1.  op.  7« 
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modo  non  in  oculos  incttmnUf'^ashesaid,  correcting  his  fonner  error,  they  do  not 
ofiend  me,  so  long  as  they  ran  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am  ingloribus  and  poor,  eoa- 
^  positd  paupertate^  but  I  live  secure  and  quiet :  they  are  dignified,  have  great  mans, 
pomp,  and  state,  they  are  glorious ;  but  what  have  they  with  it  ?  ^  ^  i^^y^  trouble, 
anxiety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it  at  first''  I 
am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  e  longinquo^  and  love  ^epttmum  procul  a 
terrd  spectare  fttrentem:  he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied  with  his :  ^  but  whai 
"^gets  he  by  it  f  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches  seen:  not  one  of  a 
thousand  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and  animadversion  than  cooEt- 
mendation ;  no  better  means  to  help  this  than  to  be  private."  Let  them  run,  ride, 
strive  as  so  many  fishes  for  a  crumb,  scrape,  climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogoe. 
temporise  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst  them,  wealth,  honour,  ^  and  get  what  tber 
can,  it  ofifends  me  not : 

•»— — •*  me  mea  tellut 

Lare  aeerato  tutoque  tegmt,** 

^  I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes,"  '^Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinquens, 

I  have  learned  ^  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented,"  Philip,  if 
11.  Come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared.  JWive  ferar  magna  an  parva^  ferm 
tmus  et  idem!  I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bustle  abroad,  and  seek  abon 
for  preferment,  tire  myself,  and  trouble  all  my  friends,  sed  nUul  labor  tanius  projtai 
nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors  avocatj  aliis  ignotus  sum^  his  invisus^  alii  Iturge  pro- 
mUhmt^  iniercedunt  illi  mecum  solidti^  hi  vana  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios  om^to,  hn 
capto^  illis  innotescoy  atasperil^  anni  deftuunt^  amici  fatigantur^  ego  deferor,  etjasu 
mundi  tasuSy  humameqve  satur  infidelltaiis  acquiesco.  ^And  so  I  say  still ;  although 
I  may  not  deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  ^  bountiful  patrons,  and  noble  benefactors, 
ne  sim  interim  ingratus^  and  J  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it,  I  have  received  some 
kindness,  quod  Deus  illis  hencfidam  rependat^  si  non  pro  votis^fortasse  pro  meritit^ 
more  peradventure  than  1  deserve,  though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  than  I  did 
expect,  yet  not  of  others  to  my  desert ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  for  this 
while,  or  a  Sufilenus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration 
shaU  stand.  And  now  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with  all  his  might  and 
main  to  get  out,  but  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  ihai  his  beating  will  not  serve,  lies 
still,  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and  if  I  may  usurp  that  of  *'  Pradentios, 

**  Inveni  portam ;  spea  et  fortuna  valete,  I      **  Mine  haven  *■  fotiad,  ibrtune  and  hope  adieu. 

Nil  mihi  Tobiecum,  Indite  nunc  alioe.**  |        Moeic  others  now,  for  I  have  done  with  jou." 


MEMB.  VII. 

Jigainst  RepulsCy  Muscs^  Injuries^  Contempts^  Disgraces^  Conlvmtliesy  Slanien^ 

Scoffsj  4rc. 

Repulse.]  I  mat  not  yet  conclude,  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the  mind. 
till  such  time  as  1  have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more  eminent  and 
ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents :  to  divert  alL 
I  cannot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is  that  which  I  aim  at 

Repujse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but  to  an  understanding 
man  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Cssar  himself  hath  been  denied,  ^  and  when  two 
stand  equal  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other  qualities  alike,  one  of  necessity  must  loee. 
Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so  grievously  ?  It  hath  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thyself 
to  deny  others.     If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified 

«>Lipiiusepist.  lib.  1.  epiat.7.  m Gloria  comitemi  canvauinf  one  party,  captivating   another,  mU^ 


habet  invidiam,  pari  onere  premitur  reiinendo  ac  ac 
quirendo.  "^Quid  aliud  ambitiosui  sibi  parat  quam 
ut  Mobra  ejui  pateant?  nemo  viven*  qui  non  habet  in 
vitaplura  vituperatione  quam  laude  digna;  his  malii 
non  melias  occurritur,  quam  ai  bene  latuerii.  m  £i 
omnee  fkma  per  urbet  garrula  laudet.  *>  Sen.  Her. 

ftir.  MHor.    *«  I  live  like  a  king  without  any  of 

ibeie  acqttintiont.**  ••  "  But  all  my  labour  wag 

unprofltabie;  for  while  death  took  off  tome  of  my 
frieodSfto  oihen  I  remain  unknown,  or  little  liked,  and 
tbeee  deceive  me  with  Alee  promiiee.    Whilst  I  am 


myself  known  to  a  third,  my  age  increases,  yean  ^ 
away,  I  am  put  ofl^  and  now  tired  of  the  world,  iM 
surfeited  with  human  worthleesneas.  I  rest  coat«sL 
•>  The  right  honourable  Lady  Francis  OouotM  Im- 
ager of  Exeter.  The  Lord  Berkley.  «  DwlicbJJ 
ejus  in  militem  Christianum  ft  Greco.  Engrares  oaw 
tomb  of  Pr.  Puocius  the  Florentine  in  Rome,  diytitsi 
in  deliciia.  *>Piederattts  in  300  LacedemoDioniB  >i^ 
merum  non  eleetus  risit,  gratnlari  se  dicens  cirittttf 
habere  300  civea  w  meliorea. 


Mem.  7.]  Remedies  against  Discontents.  V7t 

emperors,  kings,  princes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  insatiable  appetite  aflects, 
our  prqxMterous  judgment  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another  chaos  in 
an  instant,  a  mere  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is  repelled,  that 
dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  always  given  by  desert  or  worth,  but  for  love, 
affinity,  friendship,  afl^tion,  **  great  men's  letters,  or  as  commonly  they  are  bought 
and  sold.  **  ^^  Honours  in  court  are  bestowed  not  according  to  men's  virtues  and 
good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes),  but  as  every  man  hath  means,  or  more 
potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred."  With  us  in  France  ("'for  so  their  own  country- 
man relates)  ^'  most  part  the  matter  is  carried  by  favour  and  grace ;  he  that  can  get 
a  great  man  to  be  his  mediator,  runs  away  with  all  the  preferment"  Indignissimus 
pUrumque  prafurtur>,  VatirUus  Caioni^  illaudaius  laudatissimo; 

•> "tervj  dominantar;  atelli 

Ornantur  phalerit,  dephalerantur  equi.** 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  man's  seat,  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned^ 
grave  and  wise.  ^'  One  professeth  (^  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand  crowns,  but 
he  deserves  not  ten,  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  cannot  get  ten."  Solarium 
non  dot  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts,  as  coaches.  And  oftentimes, 
which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^Principes  non  sunt  qui  oh  insignem  viriutem  principatu 
digni  sunt  J  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants  employment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to  be  a 
pilot  wants  a  ship,  and  he  that  could  govern  a  commonwealth,  a  world  itself,  a  king 
in  conceit,  wants  means  to  exercise  his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage,  and 
yet  all  this  while  he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno^  though  he 
want  a  kingdom,  ^^  than  he  that  hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it :"  a  lion 
serves  not  always  his  keeper,  ^ut  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion,  and  as  '^  Polydore 
Virgil  hath  it,  multi  reges  tU  pupilli  oh  inscitiam  non  regunt  sed  regunlur,  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom ;  Perseus  of  Macedon  had 
nothing  of  a  king,  but  the  bare  name  and  title,  for  he  could  not  govern  it :  so  great 
places  are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  peraons  unrespected.  Many  times,  too,  the 
servants  have  more  means  than  the  masters  whom  they  serve,  which  ^'  Epictetus 
counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient.  But  who  can  help  it  ?  It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
in  these  days  to  see  a  base  impudent  ass,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insufficient,  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  his  betters,  because  he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big, 
can  bustle  in  the  world,  hath  a  fair  outside,  can  temporise^  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath 
good  store  of  friends  and  money,  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and  better-deserv- 
ing man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.    'Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and  which 

Tiresias  advised  Ulyses  in  the  "  poet, ^Accipc  qua  raiione  queas  ditescere^  Sfc^'^ 

is  still  in  use ;  lie,  flatter,  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes,-^— ^'JSr^o  pauper 
tris^'^  then  go  like  a  beggar  as  thou  art  Erasmus,  Melancthon,  Lipsius,  Budseus,  Car- 
dan, lived  and  died  poor.  Gesner  was  a  silly  old  man,  haculo  innixtis,  amongst  ail 
tiiose  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops  that  flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode  on  foot- 
clothes.  It  is  not  honesty,  learning,  worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men,  ^^  The  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  but  as  the  wise  man  said,  ^  Chance, 
and  sometimes  a  ridiculous  chance.  ''*  Casus  plenanque  ridiculus  muUos  elevavit, 
Tis  fortune's  doings,  as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus  now  dying  exclaim,  O  misera 
viriusj  ergo  nUul  qudm  verha  eraSj  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exerceham^  sed  tu  ser* 
viehas fortuna.'^  Believe  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends!  virtue  serves  fortune.  Yet  be 
not  discouraged  (O  ray  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said,  it  may 
be  otherwise,  though  seldom  I  confess,  yet  somietimes  it  is.  But  to  your  farther 
content,  I'll  tell  you  a  "^  tale.  In  Maronia  pia,  or  Maronia  faelix,  I  know  not  whether, 
nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cathedral  church,  a  fat  prebend  fell  void.  The 
carcass  scarce  cold,  many  suitors  were  up  in  an  instant    The  first  had  rich  friends. 


*  Kimnf  goes  by  favour.  m  JEneaa  StI.  de  miser, 
carial.  Dantur  honores  in  eariis  non  secunoum  bonores 
et  Tirtutes,  sed  at  quisque  ditiorest  alque  potentior,  ed 
maps  bonoratur.  "^Sesellius  lib.  8.  de  repub.  Gal* 

lomm.  Farore  apnd  noe  et  gratia  pterum«(ue  res  agitar ; 
et  qoi  coromoduin  aliquem  nacti  sunt  intercessorem, 
adjiQoi  f«re  babent  ad  omnes  prc(ecturas.       »  " Slaves 

Erern;  asses  are  decked  with  trappings;  horses  are 
prived  of  tbem.**  "  Imperitus  periti  munus  oe. 

eopat,  et  stc  apud  valgus  habetur.  Ille  profltetur  mille 
conmatis,  cum  nee  decern  mereatar;  alius  d  diverso 
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mille  dignus,  vix  decern  conaequi  potest.  «  BpisC 

dedict.  disput.  Zeubbeo  Bondemontio,  et  Cosmo  Ruce* 
lalo.  *  (^ura  is  qui  r^nat,  et  regnandi  sit  impe* 

ritus.  ^  Lib.  89.  blst.  Ti  Ministri  locupletiorea 

sunt  its  quibus  ministratur.  n  f]ur.  lib.  9.  Sat.  5. 

"  Learn  bow  to  grow  rich.**  ngoiomon  Bccles.  ix.  11. 
uSat.  Menip.  w**0  wretched  virtue!  you  are 

therefore  nothing  but  words,  and  1  have  all  this  tioM 
been  looking  upon  you  as  a  reality,  while  you  areyovr. 
self  the  slave  of  fortune.**  wTale  quid  est  apod 

Valent.  Aadream  Apolog.  mansp.  5,  apol.  38. 


rrs 


Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part  2.  Sec  1 


a  good  purse,  and  he  was  resolved  to  outbid  any  man  before  he  would  lose  it,  evm 
man  supposed  he  should  cany  it.    The  second  was  my  lord  Bishop's  chaplain  (i& 
whose  gift  it  was),  and  he  thought  it  his  due  to  have  it   The  third  was  nobly  bora, 
and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his  great  parents,  patrons,  and  allies.    The  fonrth  stood 
upon  his  worth,  he  had  newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chemistry,  and  other 
rare  inventions,  which  he  would  detect  to  the  public  good.    The  fifth  was  a  painful 
preacher,  and  he  was  commended  by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt,  he  had  aA 
their  hands  to  his  certificate.    The  sixth  was  the  prebendary's  son  lately  deceased 
his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children.    The 
seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had  been  for- 
merly made  for  the  next  place  in  his  lordship's  gift.    The  eighth  pretended  greai 
losses,  and  what  he  had  soared  for  the  church,  what  pains  he  had  taken  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  besides  he  brought  noblemen's  letters.    The  ninth  had  married  a 
kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for  him.     The  tenth  was  a  foreign  doctor, 
a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means.    The  eleventh  would  exchange  for  another,  he 
did  not  like  the  former's  site,  could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon 
any  terms,  he  would  be  gone.  The  twelfth  and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  ri^t 
honest,  civil,  sober  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the 
university,  but  he  had  neither  means  nor  money  to  compass  it ;  besides  he  hated  all 
such  courses,  he  could  not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any  friends  to  solicit 
his  cause,  and  therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect,  neither  did  he  hope  for,  or 
look  after  it.    The  good  bishop  amongst  a  jury  of  competitors  thus  perplexed,  and 
not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom  to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord, 
mere  motion,  and  bountiful  nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student,  altogether 
unknown  to  him  but  by  fame ;  and  to  be  brief,  the  academical  scholar  had  the  pre- 
bend sent  him  for  a  present.    The  news  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  sU 
good  students  rejoiced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though  some  would  not 
believe  it ;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was  a  miracle ;  but  one  amongst  the  rest 
thanked  God  for  it,  and  said,  JVunc  juvat  tandem  studiosum  esse,  et  Deo  integro  corde 
servire.    You  have  heard  my  tale :  but  alas  it  is  but  a  tale,  a  mere  fiction,  'tvas 
never  so,  never  like  to  be,  and  so  let  it  rest.    Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth 
and  honour,  fortune  and  preferment,  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble 
as  he  may,  and  shift  as  he  can;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  ""^  the  star 
Fomahant  would  make  him  immortal,"  and  that "  after  his  decease  his  books  shodd 
be  found  in  ladies'  studies:  ""^Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetal  mori.    But  why 
shouldest  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas  so  to  heart  ?   It  may  be  thou  art  not  fit; 
but  a  "child  that  puts  on  his  father's  shoes,  hat^  headpiece,  breastplate,  breeches, 
or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one,  or  wear  the  other;  so 
wouldest  thou  do  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magistracy :  thou  art  unfit :  ^  And 
what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man,  but   (as  ^*  Salvianus  holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a 
swine's  snout ?"    Thou  art  a  brute.    Like  a  oad  actor  (so  ''Plutarch  compares  such 
men  in  a  tragedy,  diadema  fert,  at  vox  non  audiiur:  Thou  wouldest  play  a  king's 
part,  but  actest  a  clown,  speakest  like  an  ass.   ''Magna  petis  Phaeton  et  qua  mm 
viribus  istis,  ^c,  as  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  did  ask  they  knew  fioc 
what:  nescis  temerarie  nescis;  thou  dost,  as  another  Sufienus,  overween  thyself;  thou 
art  wise  in  thine  own  conceit,  but  in  other  more  mature  judgment  altogether  unfit  to 
manage  such  a  business.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  than  any  of  thy  rank,  God 
in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes,  sic  superis  visum.  Thoa 
art  humble  as  thou  art,  it  may  be ;  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou  wouldest  have 
forgotten  God  and  thyself,  insulted  over  others,  contemned  thy  friends,  ^been  a 
block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god,  sequiturque  superbia  formam :  *"  Therefore,"  saiih 
Ghrysostom,  ^  good  men  do  not  always  find  grace  and  favour,  lest  they  should  be 
pufifed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grow  insolent  and  proud." 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  ofifensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they  think  vetertm 
ferendo  invitant  novam^  '^  by  taking  one  they  provoke  another :"  but  it  is  an  enoDeoas 


n  StellA  Fomabtnt  Immortalitatem  dabit.  n  Lib. 
de  lib.  propiii.  n  Uor.  "  The  muae  fbrbida  the  praiaa- 
worthy  oiao  to  die.**  *>Uui  induit  thoracem  ant 

faleam,  4fcc.  «  Lib.  4.  de  guber.  Dei.  Quid  eat  di|(. 

Bltaa  indlgno  niai  cireulua  aiuetta  in  airibua  auia. 


ninLyaandro.  «Orid.  Met.  MMagirtratai 

vinini  indicat.  »Ideo  boni  Tiri  aliquando  fratiaa 

non  accipiunt,  ne  in  auperbiam  eleventur  veaoHiali 
Jactantis,  ne  alUtudo  muneris  negleiitiorea  effidat. 


Mem.  7.] 


Remedies  against  DisemUenls. 
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opinion,  for  if  that  were  tme,  there  would  be  no  end  of  abusing  each  other;  lis 
litem  general;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to  bear,  or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an 
ass  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  1  strike  him  again  ?  And  when  ^  his  wife  Xantippe 
struck  and  misused  him,  to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again, 
he  replied,  that  he  would  not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and 
say,  Eia  Socraicsj  eia  Xantippe^  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends,  fortunes, 
upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  men's  procurements,  with  much  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  and  anguish  of  mind,  all  which  with  good  advice,  or  mediation  of 
friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if  patience  had  taken  place.  Patience 
in  such  cases  is  a  most  sovereign  remedy,  to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to 
"forget  and  forgive,  " ''  not  seven,  but  seventynseven  times,  as  oflen  as  he  repents  for- 
give him ;"  Luke  xvii.  3.  as  our  Saviour  enjoins  us,  stricken,  ^^  to  turn  the  other  side :'' 
as  our  ^  Apostle  persuades  us,  ^^  to  recompence  no  man  evil  for  evil,  but  as  much  as 
is  possible  to  have  peace  with  all  men :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap 
burning  coals  upon  our  adversary's  head.''  ^  For  **  if  you  put  up  wrong  (as  Chry- 
sostom  comments),  you  get  the  victory;  he  that  loseth  his  money,  loseth  not  the 
conquest  in  this  our  philosophy."  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thyself  unto  him 
first,  yield  to  him.  Durum  et  durum  nonfaciurU  murum^  as  the  diverb  is,  two  refrac- 
tory spirits  will  never  agree,  the  only  means  to  overcome  is  to  relent,  ohsequio  vinces. 
Euclid  in  Plutarch,  when  his  brother  had  angered  him,  swore  he  would  be  revenged; 
but  he  gently  replied,  '*  ^  Let  me  not  live  if  1  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again," 
upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 


n**  Piectitur  oiiMquio  cairatui  ab  arbore  runuf, 
Frangifl  ai  vires  experire  tuaa.** 


**  A  branch  ifeaaitf  bended  yielda  to  thee. 
Pull  hard  it  breaka :  the  diflbreoce  you  lee.* 


The  noble  fiunily  of  the  Colonni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city  by 
that  furious  Alexander  the  Sixth,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as  an  impress, 
with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest^  frangi  non  potest^  to  signify  that  he  might  break  them 
by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop,  for  they  fled  in  the  midst  of  their  hard 
usage  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  were  honourably  entertained  by  Frederick  the 
king,  according  to  their  callings.  Gentleness  in  this  case  might  have  done  much 
more,  and  let  thine  adversary  be  never  so  perverse,  it  nmy  be  by  that  means  thou 
may  est  win  him;  ^favare  et  benevolentia  etiam  immanis  animus  mansuescU^  soft  words 
pacify  wrath,  and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome;  **a  generous  lion  will 
not  hurt  a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is 
xnfestus  infestisy  a  terror  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make  resist- 
ance. It  was  the  symbol  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  he  was  not 
mistaken  in  it,  for 


M  »*  Quo  quiaqoe  eat  major,  magii  eat  plaeabilia  ir««      I 
Et  facilea  moiue  mens  generoaa  capit.'*  | 


**  A  greater  man  la  aooneat  pacifled, 
A  noble  epirit  quickly  satisfied.** 


It  is  reported  by  ^  Gualter  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours  (who  lived  400 
years  since),  that  King  Edward  senior,  and  Llewellyn  prince  of  Wales,  being  at  an 
interview  near  Aust  upon  Severn,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  prince  sent  for,  refused 
to  come  to  the  king ;  he  would  needs  go  over  to  him ;  which  Llewellyn  perceiving, 
^^  went  up  to  the  arms  in  water,  and  embmcing  his  boat,  would  have  carried  him 
out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his  humility  and  wisdom  had  triumphed  over 
Ills  pride  and  folly,  and  thereupon  he  was  reconciled  unto  him  and  did  his  homage. 
If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up,  if  thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine, 
an  imitator  of  Christ,  ^  ^^  for  he  was  reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no 
revenge,")  thou  wilt  pray  for  thine  enemies,  ^  ^^  and  bless  tb^m  that  persecute  thee ;" 
be  patient,  meek,  humble,  &.c.  An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury,  prohus  non 
TuU;  if  he  were  a  brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do;  where  is  least  heart  is 
most  tongue ;  quo  quisque  stuUiorj  eo  magis  insohscit^  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still 


••iElian.  ''Injttriarum  remedium  est  oblirio. 

«  Mat.  MwM.  33.  Mat.  ▼.  39.  «  Bom.  zil.  17.  m  gi 
toleraa  injttrlam.  victor  evadis;  qui  enlm  pecanila  prl. 
vataa  eat,  non  eat  privatus  ▼ietoria  in  hae  pbiloeopbia. 
M  Otspereain  niai  te  alms  fliero :  diapeream  nisi  ut  me 
dasDcepe  anaea  eflfeeera  •>  Joach.  Camerarius  Embl.  31. 
eeat.  I.  **  Heliodoma.  *•  Reipaa  reperi  nihil 

caeeJioiniiiiiBeliiuflKlltuteatdaiiientia.  Tar.Adetph. 


M  Ovid.  M  Camden  in  Gloue.  "*  Usque  ad  pectoa 
ingressas  est,  aquam,  kc  cjrmbam  ampleclens,  sapien- 
tiasiroe  rei  ait,  tua  humilitas  meam  Ticit  superbiam, 
et  sapientia  triumphavit  ineptiam ;  collum  asoenda 
ouod  contra  te  fatuuserezi,  tntrahis  terram  quam  hndje 
fecit  tuam  benignitaa,  Ite.  *>Cbr7Bostom,  oontumeliia 
aiEKtua  eat  et  eaa  pertitlit;  opprobriis,  nee  ultus  eat; 
▼erbaiiboa  eMaa,  nae  rieem  reddidit.      ••  Rona.  sli.  14 


set 


Cure  of  Meianeholsf. 


[Pari.  3«  Sec  } 


the  more  insolent :  ^^  Do  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly."  If  he  be  fk? 
snperior,  '  ^  bear  it  by  all  means,  grieve  not  at  it,  let  him  take  his  course ;  Anita 
and  Melitus  '^ may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me;"  as  that  generous  Socrates  made 
answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota  manetj  though  the  body  be  torn  in  pieces  wiA 
wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs,  the  soul  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted. Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  great  men  to  vilify  and  insult,  oppress,  injure, 
tyrannise,  to  take  what  liberty  &ey  list,  and  who  dare  speak  against?  Miserum  at 
ab  eo  ladi^  a  quo  rum  possis  queri^  a  misemble  thing  'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  ham 
whom  is  no  appeal :  '  and  not  safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  puniah 
a  man  at  his  pleasure,  which  Asinius  PoUio  was  aware  of,  when  Octavianos  provdud 
him.  'Tis  hard  I  confess  to  be  so  injured :  one  of  Chilo's  three  difficult  things : 
^^To  keep  counsel;  spend  his  time  well;  put  up  injuries:"  but  be  thou  patient 
and  ^ leave  revenge  unto  the  Lord.  '^Vengeance  is  mine  and  I  will  repay,  saith  the 
Lord"— ^  1  know  the  Lord,"  saith  ^  David,  ^  will  avenge  the  afflicted  and  judge  ibx 
poor."— *^^  No  man  (as  *  Plato  &rther  adds)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary <,  a^ 
God  will  such  as  oppress  miserable  men." 

***  Iteram  ill«  rem  Jadieatam  judicat, 
Bf  ajoreque  muIcUl  malctau** 

If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so ;  if  thou  be- 
lievest  the  one,  believe  the  other :  Erit^  eril,  it  shall  be  so.  ^enusis  comes  after. 
9erd  sed  seridy  stay  but  a  little  and  thou  shalt  see  God's  just  judgment  overtake  him. 


M**  Raro  anteeedentam  aeelaatain 
Deaeruit  pede  poBaa  claudo.** 


**  Yet  with  lara  etapa,  thoog h  lame  and  alow, 
Veofeance  o'ertakea  ttie  tremUing  villaia*a 


Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  xv.  33.  ^  Thy  sword 
hath  made  many  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  amongst  other 
women."  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.  Conradinus;^  thtt 
brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well-prepared  army  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles,  and  put  to  death  in  the  fiower  of  his  youth;  a 
little  after  (uUionem  Conradini  mortis^  Pandulphu  CollimUius  Hist,  ^eap.  lib.  5. 
calls  it).  King  Charles's  own  son,  with  two  hundred  nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner, 
and  beheaded  in  like  sort  Not  in  this  only,  but  in  all  other  ofiences,  quo  qtdsqtg 
peceat  in  eo  punietury  "  they  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  kind,  in  the  same  pan. 
like  nature,  eye  with  or  in  the  eye,  head  with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  pe> 
secution,  lust  with  efiects  of  lust ;  let  them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let 
drums  beat  on,  trumpets  sound  taratantarra,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  <A 
countries,  murder  infants,  deflower  virgins,  destroy,  bnm,  persecute,  and"t3rranni9e. 
they  shall  be  fully  rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  U) 
their  desert 


» **  Ad  generam  Cererii  eioe  cede  et  sanguine  paaci 
Deaeendant  regee  et  licci  morte  tyranni.'* 


'  Few  tyranU  in  their  beda  do  di«. 
But  aiabb'd  or  maim'd  to  hell  they 


Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  God's  justice  to 
punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They  shall  be 
recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was  hanged  on  the 
gallows  he  provided  for  Mordecai;  ^They  shall  have  sorrow  of  heart,  and  be  de- 
stroyed from  under  the  heaven,"  Thre.  iii.  64, 65, 66.  Only  be  thou  patient :  ^vincii 
qtn  patitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be  crowned.  Yea,  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to 
do  this,  flesh  and  blood  may  not  abide  it;  ^tiagravey  grave!  no  fChrysostom  replies 
non  est  grave,  6  homo!  'tis  not  so  grievous,  ^^  neither  had  Gou  commanded  it  if  it 
had  been  so  difficult."  But  how  shall  it  be  done  ?  ^  Easily,"  as  he  follows  it  ^  if 
thou  shalt  look  to  heaven^  behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  promised  to 
such  as  put  up  injuries?'  But  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi  repetlere^  as  the 
custom  of  the  world  is,  to  right  thyself,  or  hast  given  just  cause  of  oflence,  'tis  no 
injury  then  but  a  condign  punishment ;  thou  hast  deserved  as  much :  A  te  prind- 


M  Pro.  1  Contend  not  with  a  greater  man,  Pro. 

•Occidere  poemint.  ■  Non  facile  aut  tutum  in  eum 

aeribere  qui  potest  proecribere.  «  Arcana  taeere, 

otium  rectecollocare,  inJnriampoeiererre.dilBcillimuni. 
•  PmI.  xlv.  ■Rom.  zii.  tPMuxiii.  IS.  •Nullua 
tam  MTerft  inimicum  •uam  uleiaci  potest,  qaam  Dena 

•  Aictanu  in  Plant. 


**  He  a^Jndicatee  jndgmenf  afain«  and  poaiilKa  with  « 
itill  freater  penalty.**  »  Hor.  3.  od.  8.         "  VTmL 

xi.  0.  u  Juvenal.         »  Apud  Cbriatianae  aoa  q«i 

patitur,  acd  qui  fkcit  injurian  nuiaer  eat.  Lea  ler 
M  Neque  praeepiiaet  Dene  ai  srava  ruieaaC ;  mi  «aa  n- 
tione  potero7  fkeilik  m  colam  enmejiatia;  et  ^aa  pal- 
etaritttdina,  at  quod  poUicaciir  Ihrn^  te.^ 


Mem.  7.]  RemedUi  agaitut  Discontents.  881 

ptum,  in  te  recredit  crimen  quod  d  tefyit;  peecaati^  qtdesce^  as  Ambrose  expostuktea 
with  Gun,  lib,  3.  de  Mel  et  dun.  ^Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made 
to  stand  without  door,  patientirferendum^fartasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimus^  quum  m 
honare  eteemus^  he  wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his  own 
pride  and  scorn,  which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  fonnerly  showed  others.  Tis 
^'TuUy's  Bxiom^ferre  ea  molestissime  homines  non  deheni,  qua  ipsortan  culpd  con- 
tracta  sunt^  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is,  they  may  thank  themselves.  For 
he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet  et  musea  splenem^  etfoT" 
mica  sua  Mils  inest.  The  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a  sting.  '^  An  ass 
overwhelmed  a  thistlewarp's  nest,  the  little  bird  pecked  his  galled  back  in  revenge ; 
and  the  humble-bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the  eagle's  eggs  out  of  Jupiter's  lapu 
Bracides,  in  Plutarch,  put  liis  hand  into  a  mouse's  nest  and  hurt  her  young  ones,  she 
bit  him  by  the  finger :  "  I  see  now  (saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible^ 
that  will  not  be  revenged.  Tis  lex  talumisy  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do : 
if  thou  wilt  live  quieUy  thyself,  **  do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  be  done  thee,  pat 
it  up,  with  patience  endure  it,  for  ^^  this  is  thankworthy,"  saith  our  apostle,  ^  if  any 
man  for  conscience  towards  God  endure  grief,  and  sufier  wrong  undeserved ;  for  what 
praise  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  you  faults,  ye  take  it  patiently  ?  But  i^when 
you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong,  and  take  it  patiently,  there  is  thanks  with  God ;  for 
hereunto  verily  we  are  called."  Q^i  mala  nonfert^  ipse  siM  testis  est  per  impatienr 
tiam  quod  bonus  non  est^  ^  he  that  cannot  bear  injuries,  witnesseth  against  himself 
that  he  is  no  good  man,"  as  Gregory  holds.  '*''  'Tis  tlie  nature  of  wicked  men  to 
do  injuries,  as  it  is  the  property  of  all  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them."  Impro^ 
hUas  nulla fiectiiur  obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  ''emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  the 
shepherd  would  have  it),  but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolf's  nature ;  ^  a  knave  will 
be  a  knave.  Injury  is  on  the  other  side  a  good  man's  footboy,  Yiisjidus  Achates^ 
and  as  a  lackey  follows  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  BesideS]  misera  estfortuna  qua 
caret  inimico^  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate  that  wants  enemies  i'^  it  is  &  thing  not  to 
be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more  patience  to  be  endured.  Cato  Censorius,  that 
upright  Cato  of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable  eulogium,  bene  fecit  quod 
aiiterfacere  nonpotuity  was  ^fif\y  times  indicted  and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens, 
and  as  ''Ammianus  well  hath  it,  Q^iserit  innocenssi  clam  vel  palam  accusasse  suffin 
ciat?  if  it  be  sufficient  to  accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  private,  who  shall  be  free  ?  If 
there  were  no  other  respect  than  that  of  Christianity,  religion  and  the  like,  to  induce 
men  to  be  long-suffering  and  patient,  yet  methinks  the  nature  of  injury  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  quiet,  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents,  anguish,  loss, 
dangers  that  attend  upon  it  might  restrain  the  calamities  of  contention  :  for  as  it  is 
with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the  box,  so  Mia  it  out  to  such  as  contend ; 
the  lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore  if  they  would  consider  of  it,  ahena  pericula  cautoSf 
other  men's  misfortunes  in  this  kind,  and  conunon  experience  might  detain  them. 
''The  more  they  contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes,  and 
the  catastrophe  is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragon's  conflict  in 
Pliny;"  the  dragon  got  under  the  elephant's  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so  long, 
till  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall,  so  both  were 
ruined.  ^Tis  a  hydra's  head,  contention ;  the  more  they  strive,  the  more  they  may : 
and  as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  sa>v  a  scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in 
pieces :  but  for  that  one  he  saw  many  more  as  bad  in  a  moment :  for  one  injury  done 
they  provoke  another  eumfcenorcj  and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  ^oli  irritare  cror 
bronesy  oppose  not  thyself  to  a  multitude :  but  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely 
consider  of  it,  and  if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thyself  with  patience  to  bear  it 
This  is  the  safest  coiuse,  and  thou  shalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet 
**  I  say  the  same  of  scofl%  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations,  detno> 


>*Valcr.Uh.4.eap.  L         MEa.Q.ftmL        nCune- 
itrtnt,  ettb.  71  em.  t.  "  P^pe,  inqiilt :  notlQm 


li  ta«  fiill—  qaod  worn  Mpiat  •leitci.    ttOnoil 
libi  fieri  non  vifl,  alter!  ne  feceris.  *  1  Pet.  ii. 

*Slquldea  BMliiniBi  proprium  eel  Inl^rre  dMniiA,  et 
boAormn  pedieeequa  est  iuarie.  *  Alciet.  enb. 

*Naturam  eipeUaa  ftirea  lieet  ueque  reeurret.  *•  By 
muif  indlffaltiee  we  coom  to  difiiltjee.  TIM  M^idto 
qwAnDtaUia,iwtaineonTiiia,lDe.   BtinUaintead- 


mieeie  non  exeandeMe*.    Epicletut.  ■•  PtatanlL 

quinqaacfee  Catoni  diea  dicta  ab  inimicSa.  *  Lib.  18. 
*0OG nlo pro  carto  qnod  ai  cam  aiaivove eaito,  Tinto 
■eu  vinoor,  aemper  ego  roaciilor.  *  Li  Ik  8.  cap.  S. 

*Obloqaatni  eat,  probnimqae  tibi  intulit  quiapma, 
aive  vera  is  dizerit»  sive  falsa,  maiimam  tibi  ooroDam 
tezaeris  si  mansuetd  convitium  tuleria.  Ctuys.  in  S. 
cap.  ad  Bom.  ser.  10. 


882  Cure  of  Melomcholy.  [Part.  S.  Seel 

tioDB,  pBsqniUing  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to  oor  disgrace:  'i 
but  opinion ;  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  patience  digest  them,  they  wodd 
reflect  on  them  that  offered  them  at  first.  A  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  y 
^  scold  to  his  wife :  when  she  brawled,  he  played  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  raeoi 
madded  her  more,  because  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a 
crowd  when  one  called  him  back,  and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  snm. 
Ego^  inquitf  turn  rideor^  took  no  notice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stop 
by  Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  &ce,  but  he  laughed  as  if  it  concerned  him  doc 
and  as  iEUian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or  fortune  befel  his 
going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  countenance ;  even  so  shooU  i 
Christian  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him,  per  infamiam  et  hanamfamam  grassari  oi 
immortaliiaiem^  march  on  through  good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  *  not  to  be 
moved :  for  honesty  is  a  sufficient  reward,  probitas  siM  pramium ;  and  in  our  time! 
the  sole  recompense  to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naughtiness  will  punish  itsdf  ii 
last,  ^^Improbis  ipsa  nequitia  mpplidum.    As  the  diverb  is. 


*'  Qui  ben«  feeerunt,  illi  fua  facta  Mquentor ;  I        **  Tbejr  that  do  well,  iball  have  reward  at  \nA : 

Qui  maid  feoerunt,  (kcta  Kquentor  eot  :**  |  But  thej  that  ill,  »ball  miller  for  that't  paic* 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded :  my  noto- 
rious crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to  light  {deprendi  miserum  est),  my  filthy  Iu$i 
abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open,  my  good  name^s  lost,  my  fortune  *s 
gone,  I  have  been  stigmatised,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned  and  condemned,  I  ain  a  com- 
mon obloquy,  I  have  lost  my  ears,  odious,  execrable,  abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be 
content,  'tis  but  a  nine  days'  wonder,  and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  pas- 
sion another,  one  cloud  another,  one  rumour  is  expelled  by  another ;  every  dij 
almost,  come  new  news  unto  our  ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  sees 
in  the  air,  monsters  bom,  prodigies,  how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  so 
earthquake  in  Helvetia,  Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  gio; 
plague  in  Constantinople,  a  fire  at  Prague,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made 
a  lord,  a  bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  pressed  to  death,  for  some  murder,  trea- 
son, rape,  theflf,  oppression,  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of  admiiatios. 
detestation,  consternation,  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence :  thy  Other's 
dead,  thy  brother  robbed,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  killed  himself;  'tis  heavy, 
ghastly,  fearful  news  at  first,  in  every  man's  mouth,  table  talk ;  but  after  a  wbiif 
who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  offence,  it  will  be 
forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  treason,  &c^  them 
art  not  the  first  oflender,  nor  shah  not  be  the  last,  'tis  no  wonder,  every  hour  sud) 
malefactors  are  called  in  question,  nothing  so  common,  Quocunquc  in  populo,  ^ 
cunque  sub  axe?^  Comfort  thyself,  thou  art  not  the  sole  man.  If  he  that  wot 
guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee,  and  he  alone  should  accuse  that 
that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners,  how  many  accusers  wouldst  thou  bare  r 
If  every  man's  sins  were  written  in  his  forehead,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  maoy 
thousands  would  parallel,  if  not  exceed  thine  ofifence  ?  It  may  be  the  judge  thai 
gave  sentence,  the  jury  that  condenmed  thee,  the  ^spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  ik^ 
served  much  more,  and  were  far  more  guilty  than  thou  thyself.  But  it  is  thine  inii^ 
licity  to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to  the  lest; 
yet  should  every  man  have  his  desert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be  a  saint  in  coa- 
parison ;  vexai  censura  columbasy  poor  souls  are  punished  \  the  great  ones  do  twenty 
thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

»**  Non  rete  •ccipitri  tenditur  neque  milvio,  I     "  Tbe  net  *■  not  laid  for  kites  or  biidi  of  pr^. 

Qai  male  faciunt  nobii ;  illiv  qui  nil  (keiont  tenditur.**  |       But  for  the  barmlcai  ■till  oar  gins  we  Itj* 

Be  not  dismayed  then,  humanum  est  errare,  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and  faoorit 
subject  to  temptations,  the  best  of  ns  is  a  h3rpocrite,  a  grievous  oflender  in  Gc^ 
sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.,  how  many  mortal  sin^  do  we  commit  ?  Shall 
I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the  sequel  of  thy  life,  for 
that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit  by  some  noble  exploit,  as 
Themistocles  did,  for  he  was  a  most  debauched  and  vicious  youth,  sed  jwoadtt  m- 
calaz  praclans  fojcAxs  delevii,  but  made  the  world  amends  by  bmve  exploits;  at  last 

MTalliua  epiit.  Dolabella,  tn  forti  rii  animo ;  et  tua  I  n  Boethioe  conaol.  li^  4  ptoa.  2.         » 
■Mderatio.    oonatantia,    eoram    infkmet    injuriam.  |  pie  in  every  dtinata.*'         »Ter.Fkgr. 
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become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed.  He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as 
Demosthenes  said,  may  £ght  again ;  and  he  that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as 
ever  he  did  before.  JSTemo  deiperet  meliora  lapsus,  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed, 
and  prove  an  honest  man ;  he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be 
received  again  with  all  men's  fevours,  and  singular  applause ;  so  Tully  was  in  Rome, 
Alcibiadea  in  Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  qitod  fit,  infeclum  non 
potest  esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  Uiyself,  vex  and  grieve 
thyself  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &,c.  No  better  way,  than  to  neglect,  con- 
temn, oi;  seem  not  to  regard  it^  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it,  Deesse  robur  arguU  dica- 
cUas :  if  thou  be  guiltless  it  concerns  thee  not : — 

M"lrrita  ▼aniloqae  quid  curat  apicula  linKOK, 
Latrantem  curatne  alia  Diana  canem  ?** 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract,  scofif  and  rail,  saith 
one,  *  and  bark  at  me  on  every  side,  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog  sometimes  given 
to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  contempfUj  I  lie  still  and  sleep, 
vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^Expers  terroris  Achilles  armalus:  as  a  tor- 
toise in  his  shell,  "  virttUe  med  me  inoolvo,  or  an  urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus,  "  a 
lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fury  and  am  safe. 

"  Int^riraa  virtuaqne  ino  manimiDe  tuta,  I     **  Virtue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adveraa  moraibua  invidie  :**  |       Care  not  for  envy  or  what  oomea  from  thence.** 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoff,  and  slander,  sapiens  contumelid  non  afficitur,  a  wise  man, 
Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  cotUra  Syeopkantce  morsum  non  est 
remedium,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise,  grave,  prudent,  holy, 
good  men,  divine,  are  all  so  served  alike.  ^OJane  d  tergo  quem  nulla  ciconia  pinsit, 
Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiter's  guardians,  may  not  help  in  this  case,  they  cannot 
protect ;  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a  Corath,  David  a  Shimei,  God  himself  is  blasphemed : 
nondumfelix  es  si  te  nondvm  turba  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  mis- 
used. ^Regium  est  cum  benifaceris  male  audire,  the  chiefest  men  and  most  under- 
standing are  so  vilified ;  let  him  take  his  **  course.  And  as  that  lusty  courser  in 
.£sop,  that  contemned  the  poor  ass,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a 
pack  on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  ass :  contemnentur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi 
prius  conUmpsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisere,  they  shall  be  con- 
temned and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided.  Let  them 
contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scofl^  slander,  abuse,  wrong,  curse 
and  swear,  feign  and  lie,  do  thou  comfort  thyself  with  a  good  conscience,  in  sinu 
gaudeas,  when  they  have  all  done,  ^  ^  a  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast,"  inno- 
cency  will  vindicate  itself:  and  which  the  poet  gave  out  of  Hercules,  diis  fruitur 
iratis,  enjoy  thyself,  though  all  the  world  be  set  against  thee,  contemn  and  say  with 
him,  JElogium  mihi  praforibus,  my  posy  is,  ^  not  to  be  moved,  that  ^my  palladium, 
my  breast-plate,  my  buckler,  with  which  I  ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders ; 
I  lean  upon  that  stake  of  modesty,  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force 
of  liver  and  spleen."  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clei^men  truly  devout,  and 
so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if  soldiers  would  quietly 
defend  tis,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would  be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens 
honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiors  would  give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable, 
young  men  would  stand  in  awe :  if  parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and 
they  again  obedient  to  their  parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be 
reconciled,  servants  trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands 
would  be  loving  and  less  jealous :  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live 
after  God's  laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us ;  but 
being  most  pait  so  irreconcilable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious,  and 


MCaoierar.  emk  01.  cent.  3.  **  Why  ahould  yoa  re. 
2mfd  ibe  barmlea  ihafta  of  a  Tain.spMkiiiff  tongue— 
does  tbe  exalted  Diana  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  V* 
>Xipaiua  elect,  lib.  3.  nit.  Latrant  me  Jaoeo,  ae  taceo. 
Sue  MOatullui.  «*The  aymbol  of  I.  Kevenheder, 
a  CteriotMan  baron,  amith  Sanbucui.  »The  eymbol 
of  Oonxaga,  Duke  of  Mantua.  ^  Pen.  eat.  1. 

*]fani  aaimi  eat  ii^uriaa  dcepkere,  Seneca  de  irm, 
cap.  31.  a  Quid  turpioa  quam  npienUf  vitan  ex 


insipientia  aennone  pendere?  Tulliua  9.  de  flnlboa. 
«*Tua  te  eonarientia  aalvare,  in  cubiculum  Ingredere, 
ubi  aecure  re<}aieflcaa. '  Minuil  ae  quodammodo  probft 
bonitaa  conicientia  aecretuDi,  Boethiua,  I.  l.  proa.  4. 
« Ringantur  licet  et  maledicant ;  Palladium  illud  pee- 
tori  oppono,  non  moveri :  conaisto  roodeatis  veluti  audi 
inniteoi,  exeipio  et  frango  stultiaaimum  impetum  Uto- 
ria.    Ptttean.  lib.  S.  epiat.  56L 
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malicioiiB,  prone  to  contention,  anger  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits,  so  ci  'r^^'^r 
impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  virtue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it  otiM  i'^  < 
be  ?  Many  men  are  very  testy  by  nature,  apUto  mistake,  apt  to  quarrel,  apt  a*'  '  ^-i 
voke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  everything  that  is  said  or  done,  and  thciv  r.w 
heap  unto  themselves  a  great  deal  oif  trouble,  and  disquietness  to  others,  sm*  r.  i-".! 
in  other  men's  matters,  tale-bearers,  whisperers,  liars,  they  cannot  speak  in  -^'^zj 
or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  **Et  suam partem  itidem  tacere^  cum-  ^^t.'i 
est  oratto:  they  will  speak  more  than  comes  to  their  shares,  in  all  compani  -7.  -- 
by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to  their  own  souls  {jqvd  contem.^j^::, 
conviciuinfacit\  their  life  is  a  perpetual  biawl,  they  snarl  like  so  many  do^  ^-^  \^ 
their  wives,  children,  servants,  neighbours,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends,  tb  — ,^^  « 
agree  with  nobody.  But  to  such  as  are  judicious,  meek,  submissive,  and  quiel  ,  '^^ 
matters  are  easily  remedied :  they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglec  ^,.^ 
temn,  or  take  no  notice  of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be  a  1  \.^ 
impediment,  as  a  red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such  imperfectii  ... 
firmity,  disgrace,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thyself,^  and  H,  ^7 
shah  surely  take  away  all  occasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  thai 
may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius  was  wont^o  scofiT  at  his  ov 
formed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies'  obloquies  and  sarcasms  in  that  kind ;  or  e 
prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a  company  of  fine  glasses  pm 
to  him,  with  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should  be  overmuch  moved  when  they 
broken  by  chance.  And  sometimes  again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  mode  ^  _ 
done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to  make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  compl  jf^*^^ 
no  better  means  to  vindicate  himself  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  that  sufien  ^  '  '*^ 
self  to  be  ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man  ***  ' 
him,  shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  to  flout  at  As  a  cur  that  goes  throl 
village,  if  he  clap  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every  cur  will  insult 
him  :  but  if  he  bristle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but  a  counter-snarl,  tk 
not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  man's  courage  and  discreet  cat 
of  himself. 

Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  tlus  life,  from  frii  '^^ 
wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own  defaults,  | 
ranee,  errors,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  Slc,  and  many  g^ood  reins 
to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to  comiterpoise  our  hearts,  spl 
antidotes  both  in  Scriptures  and  human  authors,  which,  whoso  will  observe,  1 
purchase  much  ease  and  quietness  unto  himself:  I  will  point  out  a  few.  ll 
prophetical,  apostolical  admonitions  are  well  known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  ~ 
our  Saviour  Christ  himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  ^  fear  God : 
the  prince :  be  sober  and  watch :  pray  continually :  be  angry  bat  sin  not :  rem 
thy  last :  fashion  not  yourselves  to  this  world,  &C.,  apply  yourselves  to  the 
strive  not  with  a  miffhty  man :  recompense  good  for  evil,  let  nothing  be  done  1 
contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind,  every  man  esteeming  of  01 
better  than  himself:  love  one  another;"  or  that  epitome  of  the  law  and  the 
which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  ^  love  God  above  all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself:" 
^  whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them,"  vl 
Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters  of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  ^  Hierom  coi 
to  Celantia  as  an  excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  enticements  and  worldly 
cations,  to  rectify  her  life.  Out  of  human  authors  take  these  few  cautions,  ^^ 
thyself.  ^  Be  contented  with  thy  lot  ^  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor  pansN 
they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction.  "Have  peace  with  all  men,  war  with  notk 
"Be  not  idle.  "Look  before  you  leap.  ''Beware  of  Had  I  wist  ** Honour tkf 
parentb,  speak  well  of  fi-ioids.  Be  temperate  in  four  things,  Hiigva,  2ocu,  ocuSh^ 
poculis.    Watch  thine  eye.    "  Moderate  thine  expenses.    Hear  much,  speak  Iitt» 


-  H-:- 


'^ 


««Mit.Klor.  Act.3.  Flautat.  v  •  Btoa  nid  hf t 
father  was  a  rocue,  hf«  mother  ■  Wffaon,  to  prevent  ob- 
loquy, and  to  ebow  that  noufbt  bApnged  to  him  but 
foodf  of  the  mind.  « Lib.  S.  ep.  S9L  **  Noaee  teip- 
•ttm.  «  Contentaa  abi.  *  Ne  nmM  opibiu,  aeqae 
parasitis,  trabunt  in  pnedpf tium.  ''^ace  cam  homi* 
Bibua  liabe,  beUiim  com  Titiia.    Ot*^  »  * *u  ajrmb. 


oDsmoB  t»  nvaqaam  otionm  inveniat  —^ 
■■  Dia  deliberandum  quod  autaendam  eat  koA  b- 
■ipientJe  eat  dieere  non  patiram.  ■*  Amo  P^JfT 
ri  equum,  aliter  feraa;  prates  parentibos  P«n>'jT 
amicie  dilectionem.  MOoDprime  lia(«aB-  Qv«« 
quoque  Tiro  et  cui  dicaa  wpe  caveto.  Libeatlai  ••■^ 
qadn  loqaaria ;  rirt  ut  Tivaa, 


jienudU*  agaiiul  Diicmaents. 


So,,,  respecthre  U.  thjne  equals,  aAWe JJ  ^,^  ^ 

V  «ye  no^  dissemble  not.  J-^^I^jyi;^  ,^4in  no  fectioM.  Lay  no 
solution.  Speak  truth.  ^JJK^eddle  not  with  other  men's  m.^ 
aoBke  no  comparwoiw.  J"»°^  or  SpuUir.  Insult  not  FortuMom  reve- 
Admire  not  thyself.  "  »« .«»«»  P^^P^Pided.  -Grieve  not  for  that  which 
,  «Je.  -  Fear  not  that  which  «»"r »  ??  '.Accuse  no  man,  commend  no  man 
«7«c.lled.  - Uade^nenot d^y«l£  A^ ^.^ .  ^^, ^  C«t 
Ir  Go  not  to  law  without  great  ca««^     ,  n  if  thou  come  as  a  gnctl 

Low  friend,  take  ^--^^^.^^''^JK^Ircm,  and  patient.    Do  good 

<M  too  long.    Be  not  «°'^°'Ti-  not  a  neuter  in  a  faction ;  moderate  thy 
■  Benotfondoffeirwords.      Be  n^J^     » Admonish  thy  fnendmjjecret, 

-    « Think  no  place  without  a  """^^    ^j^       ,j^e„  to  be  beloved  thy- 

^JSTubUc.*^   «^rP.8'*lrr^>roi5e'fo?a  tempest  JVbWirr^ 

^umquc^  osurus.  ^^^  '^t^^'n  Make  not  a  fool  of  thyself  to  mak« 
ST^ot  Prostitute  thy  BO  J  for  pun^  M«  I 

■smmy.  Marry  notjm  old  W  Ma »  Seem  not  greater  Aaa  thou  art^TJe 
Bo«.  Seek  that  ^^^^^^^ J^^  ^JS  « live  merrily  as  thou  canst  "Take 
fle«.«  soberly.  Ocymf  ^„  ^Xn  ^onldst  be  me^  sit  as  thou  wouldsl  be 
Wer  men's  ''^^^YnJlf^Za.  Wilt  thou  Uve  free  from  fear,  and 
i-svield  to  the  time,  foUow  the  strewn.  other  keeper,  &.C.' 

f.  ^SetmocenUy^t-P  ^«lf^2^^  8«^  and  for  defecH  consult 

tfor  mote  »^^^^^TLmi^\oihB. 


''^^Z^'c^^^^i^^'o^ 


MEMB.  Vin- 
Agmnst  Melancholy  iUelf. 


incholyman  above  ""  .nsnicion,  anguish  of  mmd,  basniumew,  •" 

■npiay  ^  Ught,  fear,  f  f^*' "JS  mS^  needs  aggmvate  this  mis«y;  yet 
fcdJead  «y™Pto'°*,li^Lnre  Sso  heinous  as  they  be  <»ken.    For  firj 
fe"^  '\%eri  Sit*:jrp<:ition,cu«hk«.incun^^^^^^^ 
ii  disease  is  eitner  u»     ^i«,«.«»  .nd  it  nmy  be  helped,    u  ^"^f"^    ^^^^  -on. 

to  intolerable  ptt"^  ^  "*"w . ^^  ^^  .^gjj.^ 

•frite  TiUttin-  ^irumqae  tegM.  Hor.  Ul>.  I,  ep.  W.   Jwor  >«  S.Tu^ribui  ierri.  net  wotrm  «•"»»», "i^J 
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Cwre  of  Mchmcholjf* 

the  spectators,  ghastly,  fulsome,  terrible,  as  plagnes,  apoplexies,  leprosies,  wc 
sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no  company,  terr^  or 
oiiend  those  that  are  present  In  this  malady,  that  which  is,  is  wholly  to  thB»- 
selves :  and  those  symptoms  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be  compared  to  the  opposse 
extremes.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious,  solitary,  &C.,  therefore  no  waA 
ambitious,  impudent  intruders  as  some  are,  no  sharkers,  no  conycatchers,  so 
prowlers,  no  smell-feasts,  praters,  panders,  parasites,  bawds,  drunkards,  whorenas- 
ters ;  necessity  and  defect  compel  them  to  be  honest ;  as  Mitio  told  Demea  in  tk 
*  comedy, 

**  Hne  ri  neqae  ejro  neqae  ta  feciorai, 
Non  rinit  egetus  ftoera  imm.** 

^  If  we  be  honest  'twas  poverty  made  us  so :"  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not  as  bad 
as  he  that  ia  worst,  'tis  our  dame  melancholy  kept  us  so :  JVbn  deerai  voUtnUu  mi 
facultas,  •• 

Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infirmities,  solitariness  makes  tbea 
more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspicion  wary,  which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these 
times,  *^am  pol  qui  maxitne  cavet^  is  8€tpe  eautor  captus  esf,  ^  he  that  takes  boa 
heed,  is  often  circumvented,  and  overtaken."  Fear  and  sorrow  keep  them  tempeimie 
and  sober,  and  free  them  from  any  dissolute  acts,  which  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  mem 
upon :  they  are  therefore  no  sicariLj  roaring  boys,  thieves  or  assassins.  As  they  aie 
soon  dejected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and  good  persuasions,  reared. 
Wearisomeness  of  life  makes  them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory  vain 
pleasures  of  the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well  under* 
standing  in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensatij  most  part  doting,  or 
quite  "mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most  happy  and>aeMU€ 
to  themselves.  Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnify  and  commend  :  so  is 
simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  '^  hie  Juror  6  mperij  sit  mihi  perpetuus.  Some  think 
fools  and  dizzards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as  Ajax  in  Sophocles,  ^fthil  scire  rite 
jucundissimoj  ^  'tis  the  pleasantest  life  to  know  nothing ;"  iners  malorum  rewudium 
ignorarUiity  ^  ignorance  is  a  downright  remedy  of  evils."  These  cnrioos  arts  and 
laborious  sciences,  Galen's,  TuUy's,  Aristotle's,  Justinian's,  do  but  trouble  the  worid 
some  think ;  we  might  live  better  with  that  illiterate  Viiginian  simplicity,  and  gross 
Ignorance ;  entire  idiots  do  best,  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with 
fears,  and  anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for  as  "^  he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  yoa 
should  hear  them  howl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the  street, 
but  they  are  most  free,  jocui^,  and  merry,  and  in  some  "  countries,  as  amongst  the 
Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the  conunon  stock.* 
They  are  no  dissemblers,  liars,  hypocrites,  for  fools  and  madmen  tell  commooly 
truth.  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they  pitied,  which  some  hold  better 
than  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  than  merry,  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet»  quern 
sapere  et  ringi^  to  be  wise  and  still  vexed;  better  to  be  miserable  than  happy:  of 
two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  L — Of  Physic  which  cureth  vfith  Medicines. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-natund  things  and  tbdr 
several  rectifications,  aU  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I  am  come  now  at  last  to 
Pharmaceutice^  or  that  kind  of  physic  which  cureth  by  medicines,  which  apotheca- 
ries most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops.  Many  cavil  at  this  kind  of 
physic,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to  this  or  any  other  disease,  becsnse 
those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live  longest,  and  are  best  in  health,  as  *  Hector 
Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of  Orcades,  the  people  are  still  sound  of  body  and 
mind,  without  any  use  of  phjrsic,  they  live  commonly  120  years,  and  Orteliua  in  his 


«  Ter.  Men.  S.  Adelpbai.  m  ••  *TirM  not  the  will 

bat  the  way  that  waa  wantiiif.**  ^Plautui. 

«  Petroniui  Catal.  *"  Parmeno  Oeleatlne,  Art.  8. 

Slatoltitia  dolor  c«et,  iiMitilla  iion  domo  cjulatna  au- 


direa.       «Baabeqalua.  Sanda.  lib.  1.  fbl.  89.       ^Qaa 
hodie  beatior.qaaaicai  Hoet  atattim  eaar.  et 
ifflmaiiiutibua  £rui.  Bat.  Meolp.  ••  lib,  Hm. 
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itinerary  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of  Arden,  •* "  they  are  very  painful,  long- 
lived,  sound,''  &c.    *"  Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith, 
they  were  (much  like  our  western  Indians  now)  ^  bigger  than  ordinary  men,  bred 
coarsely,  very  long-lived,  insomuch,  that  he  that  died  at  a  hundred  years  of  age, 
went  before  his  time,"  &c.    Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo-Grammaticus,  Aubanus  Bohe- 
mus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biarmia,  Corelia, 
all  over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most  healthful,  and  very 
long-lived,  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  physic,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once 
heard.    Dithmarus  Bleskenius  in  his  accurate  description  of  Iceland,  1607,  makes 
mention,  -amongst  other  matters,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living, 
**^  which  is  dried  fish  instead  of  bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats,  most  part  they 
drink  Water  and  whey,  and  yet  without  physic  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them 
250  years."    I  find  tfie  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and  some  other  writers,  of  Indians 
in  America.    Paulus  Jovius  in  his  description  of  Britain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  ob« 
serve  as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  "^  physic  amongst 
us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  surfeiting  cour- 
tiers, and  stall-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.    The  country  people  use  kitchen  physic,  and 
common  experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  that 
make  least  use  of  apothecaries'  physic.  Many  are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it, 
and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that  might  otherwise  have  escaped :  **some  think  physicians 
kill  as  many  as  they  save,  and  who  can  tell,  ^Quot  Themisan  agros  autumno  ocd* 
derit  unoP^    ^ How  many  murders  they  make  in  a  year,"  qtdhus  ttnpuni  licet  Aomi- 
nem  occidercj  ^  that  may  freely  kill  folks,"  and  have  a  reward  for  it,  and  according 
to  the  Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have  a  new  church-yard ;  and  who 
daily  observes  it  not  ?    Many  that  did  ill  under  physicians'  hands,  have  happily 
escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  leA  to  God  and  nature,  and  them- 
selves ;  'twas  Pliny's  dilemma  of  old,  *' "  every  disease  is  either  curable  or  incurable^ 
a  man  recovers  of  it  or  is  killed  by  it ;  both  ways  physic  is  to  be  rejected.     If  it  be 
deadly,  it  cannot  be  cured ',  if  it  may  be  helped,  it  requires  no  physician,  nature  will 
expel  it  of  itself."    Plato  made  it  a  great  sign  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  com- 
monwealth, where  lawyers  and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted 
them  so  much  that  they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and  Celsus 
relate,  for  600  years  not  admitted.    It  Is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  liberal  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  ""Pet.  And.  Ganonherius  a  patri- 
cian of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  ^  one  of  their  own  tribe,"  proves  by  sixteen 
arguments,  because  it  is  mercenaiy  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fiddlers  play  for  a  re- 
ward.   Juridieisy  medicisjjisco^fas  vivere  raptOj  'tis  a  corrupt  trade,  no  science,  art, 
no  profession ;  the  beginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  all  is  naught,  full  of  im- 
posture, uncertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  Imrm  than  good.    The  devil  himself 
was  the  first  inventor  of  it :  Inventum  est  medicina  tneumy  said  Apollo,  and  what 
was  Apollo,  but  the  devil  ?    The  Greeks  first  made  an  art  of  it,  and  they  were  all 
deluded  by  Apollo's  sons,  priests,  oracles.    If  we  may  believe  Varro,  Pliny,  Colu- 
mella, most  of  their  best  medicines  were  derived  from  his  oracles.    iGsculapius  his 
son  had  his  temples  erected  to  his  deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Lac- 
tantius  holds,  he  was  a  magician,  a  mere  impostor,  and  as  his  successors,  Phaon, 
Podalirins,  Melampius,  Menecrates,  (another  God),  by  charms,  spells,  and  ministry 
of  bad  spirits,  performed  most  of  their  cures.    The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physic 
to  any  purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commentator  Galen,  whom 
^csiiiger  calls  Fimhriam  Hippocraiis ;  but  as  **  Cardan  censures  them,  both  imme- 
thodical  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused,  their  medi- 
cines obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.  Those  cures  which  they  did,  Paracelsus 
holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  thei{  patients'  confidence,  '^and  good  opinion  they 

■>  ParYo  TiTMites  laborioat,  loanyi,  rao  oonteiiti.  ad 
erainni  aDDoa  ▼ivunt.  «Ub.  0.  de  Nup.  Pbilol. 

Ultn  hoanaam  firafilitatcat  prolixi,  ut  lannaitirA  p«> 
tat  qui  eenlenarioa  moriatur,  te.  **  Victos  aorum 
cueo  et  tacl«  coBiutit,  polm  aqua  at  ■arain;  piaeea 
looopaaisiwhent:  iu  multoa  annoa  saspe  SSO  abaqaa 
■wdNo  et  BsdiciBA  viTuiit.  ••  Lib.  da  4.  complex. 

"  Per  OKNtea  agunt  experimenta  et  antmaa  noatraa  ne- 
goiiaatar;  at  qood  aliaa  exltiale  iKHBioem  orriilwi  llr 


impanitaa aamma.  Pliniaa.  MJuven.  "Omnia 
morboa  letballa  aat  earaUlla,  In  vltaro  deflnit  aut  In 
nonem.  Utroqae  ifltur  nodo  medicina  inatilis;  d 
letbalia,  eurari  non  poteat ;  ai  cnrabilia,  non  requirit 
medieam :  naiura  ezpellet.  *  In  interpretationea 

politko-moralea  in  7  Aphorim.  Rlppoc  tibroa.  *  Pm- 
Ibt  de  eontrad.  mad.  >*  Opinio  facit  medieoa :  a  Ibir 
gown,  a  velYet  cap,  the  Btme  of  a  doctor  ii  all  in  alL 
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had  of  them,  than  out  of  any  skill  of  theii%  vhich  was  very  small,  he  aailh,^ 
themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  all  their  academical  followers.    The  Anham 
veceived  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so  the  Latins,  adding  new  precepts  and  medidaei 
of  their  own,  hut  so  imperfect  still,  that  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impcifiSiE^ 
mountebanks,  empirics,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  tiieR 
be  diseases)  envy,  covetousness,  and  the  like,  they  do  much  harm  amongst  us.  Tkj 
are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many  times  the  pv- 
Ues^  constitution,  'disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  contrary  physic  \  *^ok 
saith  this,  another  that,"  out  of  singularity  or  opposition,  as  he  said  of  Adrian,  bb^ 
'titudo  tnedicamm  prmdpem  inierfecUy  ^'  a  multitude  of  physicians  hath  killed  ihe 
emperor ;"  plus  a  medico  qtuitn  a  morho  periculi^  ^  more  danger  there  is  froin  ibe 
physician,  than  from  the  disease."    Besides,  there  ia  much  imposture  and  malice 
amongst  them.    ^  All  arts  (saith  '  Cardan)  admit  of  cozening,  physic,  amcMigst  ibt 
rest,  doth  appropriate  it  to  herself;"  and  teUs  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  pfaysidw 
in  Venice :  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  amongst  them,  the  rest  <^  ibe 
physicians  did  still  cross  him  in  all  his  precepts.    If  he  prescribed  hot  medicjaes 
they  would  prescribe  cold,  miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida^  pro  frigidis  humida,  fr« 
purgantUnu  astrvngenLiOj  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  periurbdbant.    If  the  party 
roiscarried,  Curtium  danmabani^  Curtius  lulled  him,  that  disagreed  from  them :  if  ble 
recovered,  then  *  they  cured  him  themselves.    Much  emulation,  imposture,  malice* 
there  is  amongst  them :  if  they  be  honest  and  mean  well,  yet  a  knave  apothecsy 
that  administers  the  physic,  and  makes  the  medicine,  may  do  infinite  hann,  by  his 
old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  drugs,  bad  mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  Sfc.    See  FuchaiBs 
lib.  1.  sect.  1.  cap.  8.    Cordus'  Dispensatory,  and  Biassivola's  Examen  smpL  &c. 
But  it  is  their  ignorance  that  doth  more  harm  ,than  rashness,  their  art  is  wholly  coo- 
jectural,  if  it  be  an  art,  uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men,  they  are  & 
kind  of  butchers,  leeches,  men-slayers;  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially, that 
are  indeed  the  physicians^  hangman,  camifices,  and  common  executioners ;  thoogii 
to  say  tnUh,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behind ;  for  according  to  that  fMoat 
epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urentius,  what's  tha  difierence  ? 

•**  Ckirnivieas  medico  qoo  diflbrtT  willeet  iito, 
Enecat  hie  niccis,  enacat  ilie  mtna : 
Carniflce  hoc  ambo  tantum  diilbrre  ridentur, 
Taidiib  hi  fkeiunt,  qaod  fteit  ille  eitd.*' 

But  I  return  to  their  skill ;  many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apoplexy, 
epilepsy, stone,  strangury,  gout,  Tolhre  nodosam  nescU  medieiiut  Podagram;  "quar- 
tan agues,  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all,  they  cannot  so  much  as 
ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it  If  by  pulses,  that  doctrine,  some  hold,  b 
wholly  superstitious,  and  I  dare  boldly  say  with  ^  Andrew  Dudeth,  ^  that  variety  of 
pulses  described  by  Galen,  is  neith*  observed  nor  understood  of  any."  And  for 
urine,  that  is  meretrix  medieorum,  the  most  deceitful  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and 
some  other  physicians  have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critic  days,  enon  in 
indications,  &c.  The  most  rational  of  them,  and  skilful,  are  so  oflen  deceived,  that 
as  *  Tholosanus  infers,  ^  I  had  nther  believe  and  commit  myself  to  a  mere  empiric^ 
than  to  a  mere  doctor,  and  I  cannot  sufficiently  commend  that  custom  of  the  Babv- 
kmians,  that  have  no  professed  physicians,  but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market 
to  be  cured  :"  which  Herodotus  relates  of  the  JE^ptians :  Strabo,  Sardua,  and  An- 
banus  Bohemus  of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physic,  amoa^ 
Ihem,  did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professors 
do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did  serve;  *^0» 
cured  the  eyes,  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another  the  lower  paita,"  Suu 
not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good,  they  made  neither  art,  profession,  nor  tnds 

>  Morbafl  aliot  pro  alio  cnratur;  allud  remedium  pro 
alio.  •Ooatrariat  prnfenint  aeDlentiaa.  Card. 

•  Lib.  a.  de  tap.  Omnet  artes  f^odeai  admiuont,  tola 
MMdicina  aponte  earn  aceersit.  «OaiBis  Bfrotuf, 

propri&  cu1p&  perit.aed  nemo  nivi  rocdici  beneflcio  mti. 
taitur.    Acrippa.  > "  How  does  tlie  flurgeon  diflbr 

from  the  doctor  r  In  this  rcKpect:  one  killa  bf  drags, 
the  other  by  the  hand ;  both  only  diflbr  from  the  bang • 
man  in  this  wav,  the^  do  eiowly  what  he  does  in  an  in- 
■tant.**        •  ^  IfediciDe  caanot  cure  Ite  Itootty  gout.*' 


1  Lib.  a  Crat.  ep.  WineedaoRaptaeno.    Awda 
fot  puimum  diobreatiaa,  qua  deaerib«Btar  A 
nee  A  quoqoam  intelligi,  nee  ofaeervari  pnaia.        *Lt^ 
9H.  cap.  7.  syntax,  art.  mirab.    Mallaai  eg«  exptfta 
credere   solam,  quam   merA  ratiorinaatibas: 
satis  laiidare  possum   insiitutum 
•  Herod.  Euterpe  de  Bgyptiis.    Apod 
morborum  sunt  singuli  medici ;  alias  carat 
dentsa,  alios  caput,  paitea  oecolcai  aUaiL 


Mem.  1.  Sobs.  2.]  MUiemal  Fkgmc. 

of  it,  whieh  in  other  plUces  was  accustomed :  and  therefore  Cambyses  in  ^  Xenophoti 

told  Cyrus,  that  to  his  thinking,  physicians  ^  were  like  tailors  and  cobblers,  the  one 
mended  our  sick  bodies,  as  the  other  did  our  clothes."  But  I  will  urge  these  caril- 
ling  and  contumelious  arguments  no  farther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me^ 
and  deny  me  physic  when  I  am  sick :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  persuaded  of  physic : 
I  can  distinguish  the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences : 
"^liud  etfitfm,  aliud  ehrietasy  wine  and  drunkenness  are  two  distinct  things.  I 
acknowledge  it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo,  iElsculapius, 
and  the  first  founders  of  It,  merUd  pro  diis  habilij  were  worthily  counted  gods  by  sno- 
ceeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And  whereas  Apollo  at  Delos, 
Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other  gods  were  confined  and  adored 
alone  in  some  peculiar  places:  iE^culapius  and  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  ia 
Corinth,  Lacedsmon,  Athens,  Thebes,  Epidaurus,  8ic.  Pausanius  records,  for  the 
latitude  of  his  art,  diety,  worth,  and  necessity.  With  all  virtuous  and  wise  mcR 
therefore  I  honour  the  name  and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoined  ^  to  honour  the  physician 
for  necessity's  sake.  The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head,  and  ia 
the  sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  mediciaes  of  the 
earth,  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,"  Eccles.  Iviii  1.  But  of  this  noble 
subject,  how  many  panegyrics  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part,  as  Sallust  said 
of  Carthage,  prtBStat  gilere,  quam  pauca  dicere ;  I  have  said,  yet  one  thing  I  will  add, 
that  this  kind  of  physic  is  very  moderately  and  advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  goo4 
occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not  take  place.  And  'tis  no  other  which  I 
say,  than  that  which  Arnoldus  prescribes  in  his  8.  Aphoris.  ^  ^  A  discreet  and  goodly 
physician  doth  first  endeavour  to  expel  a  disease  by  medicinal  diet,  than  by  pure 
medicine :"  and  in  his  ninth,  "  ^  he  that  may  be  cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle 
with  physic.'^  So  in  11.  Aphoris.  *^^'A  modest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hasteft 
to  use  medicines,  but  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  spanngly  too :"  because  (as 
he  adds  in' his  13.  Aphoris.)  *^  ^^  Whosoever  takes  much  physic  in  his  youth,  shall 
soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age :"  purgative  physic  especially,  which  doth  much  debi* 
litate  nature.  For  which  causes  some  physicians  refrain  from  the  use  of  purgatives^ 
or  else  sparingly  use  them.  ^  Henricus  Ayrerus  in  a  consultation  for  a  melancholy 
person,  would  tiave  him  take  as  fey  purges  as  he  could,  ^  because  there  be  no  such 
medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away  some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the  parts  of  our 
body,  weaken  nature,  and  cause  that  cacochymia,"  which  "Celsus  and  others  observe^ 
or  ill  digestion,  and  bad  juice  through  all  the  parts  of  it  Galen  himself  confesseth, 
"  ^'  that  purgative  physic  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits, 
and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies :"  But  this,  without  question,  is  to 
be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  immoderately  taken:  they  have 
their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  infirmities.  Of  alteratives  and  cor« 
dials  no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.  I  will  amongst  that  infinite 
variety  of  medicines,  which  I  find  in  every  pharmacopoeia,  every  physician,  herb« 
alibt,  &,c.,  single  out  some  pf  the  chiefest 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy^  against  Exotic  Simples, 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.  Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen 
nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones,  mine- 
rals, &c.  all  proper  to  this  humour.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct  infirmities 
continually  vexing  us, 

" " ^^^Z'L^ltfJkTV  ^!  I'^^Z-fl^'^^  "  W"*-"* «•■»  *«th  day  »nd  nif ht  on  men. 

iiiy^f  rvci  ^wvi|v  t^iiAtTo  fitiTtcn  ^co(> 

So  there  be  several  remedies,  as  *^he  saith,  ^each  disease  a  medicine,  for  every 


i^Cyrip.  lib.  I.   Velut  vpstium  fractaruiQ  reMrcina* 
torcc.  Jtc  "  Chryt.  hom.  n  Prudeni  et  pitti 

Siniicuii,  morbam  ante  oxpcllere  aatatit.  cibii  nipoici* 
Bahhui,  quam  purii  medicinis.  "Cuicuugae  potest 
per  alimenia  rentitui  sanitaa,  ft'Ufiendus  est  penitua 
ttMtt  medicamentorum.  **  Modcstiif  et  sapiens  medi- 
cal, nttnquam  properahit  ad  pharmaciam,  nisi  eofente 
Beoessitata.  i^Quieunque  pbarmacatur  in  Juven- 
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tute,  deflebit  In  seneetute.  **  Hildish.  epic  8.  d« 

mel.  fol.  276.  Nulla  eat  firmd  medicina  purfans,  qua 
non  aliquam  de  viribua  et  parti  bus  corporis  depradatur. 
"  Lib.  1.  et  Bart.  lib.  a  cap.  IS.  »De  viet.  aeut. 

Omne  poifans  roedicaroentum,  eorpori  purxato  eon- 
trarium,  Ac  suocoa  et  spiritua  abddcit.  substantiana 
corporis  aufert  >*  Hesiod.  op.  *  Heurnius  pntt 
pra.  med.  \IBi»oi  morboruin  auBi  idoB,  tot  reaMdionia» 


(kare  ofMtUmchahf. 
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htunour;  and  as  some  hold,  every  dime,  erery  conntiy,  and  more  than  that, 
private  place  hath  his  (nroper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar  almost  to  die 
neering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it,  As  **  cme  disconrseth,  ^  wormwood  grovi 
sparingly  in  Italy,  because  most  part  there  they  be  misaflected  with  hoi 
but  henbane,  poppy,  and  such  cold  herbs :  with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland, 
store  of  it  in  every  waste."    Baiacellus  Horto  genially  and  Baptista  Porta 
nomect^  lib.  6.  cap,  23,  give  many  instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  brii^ 
other  proofs.    For  that  cause  belike  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Nurembuig,  ''^^wbea 
he  came  into  a  village,  considered  alwa3rs  what  herbs  did  grow  most  frequentlj 
about  it,  and  those  he  distilled  in  a  silver  alembic,  making  use  of  others  amoossi 
them  as  occasion  served."    I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  nimpi^^ 
are  weak,  imperfect,  not  so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  soathen 
parts,  not  so  fit  to  be  used  in  physic,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  a&r  off: 
senna,  cassia  out  of  iEigypt,  rhubarb  from  Baibary,  aloes  from  Socotra;  tmboh. 
agaric,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils,  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the  west,  mad 
some  as  iSur  as  China,  hellebore  from  the  Anticyrs,  or  that  of  Austria  which  bears 
the  purpfe  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of  the  rest     In  the 
kingdom  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  ""Maginus  commends  two  mountains,  Mariola  aad 
Renagolosa,  &mous  for  simples  ;**  Leander  Albertus,  "^Baldus  a  mountain  near  the 
Lake  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to  which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  conntry 
continually  flock;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia, Munster  Mons  major  in  Istria;  others  Mocit- 
pelier  in  France ;  Prosper  Altinus  prefers  Egyptian  simples,  Grarcias  ab  Uorta  Indian 
before  the  rest,  another  those  of  Italy,  Crete,  Slc.  Many  times  they  are  over-cnrioos 
in  this  kind,  whom  Fuchsius  taxe^  In$tU,  I,  1.  sec,  1.  cap,  I,  "^that  think  they 
do  nothing,  except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia  for  remedibs,  and  fetch 
their  physic  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Ganmantes. 
Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a  few  known  and 
common  garden  herbs,  than  our  bombast  physicians,  widi  all  their  prodigious,  Kump-- 
tnous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjectural  medicines :"  without  all  question  if  we  have 
not  these  rare  exotic  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home,  which  is  in  virtue  eqnivalenx 
unto  them,  ouis  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if  they  be  taken  in  proportionable  quan- 
tity, fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much  better,  and  more  proper  to  our  constito- 
tutions.   But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as  Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  ^^  We  are  careless 
of  that  which  is  near  us,  and  follow  that  which  is  afar  ofl^  to  know  which  we  will 
travel  and  sail  beyond  the  seas,  wholly  neglecting  that  which  is  under  our  eyes."* 
Opium  in  Turkey  doth  scarce  oflfend,  with  us  in  a  smaU  quantity  it  stupifies ;  cicata 
or  hemlock  is  a  strong  poison  in  Greece,  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  eflects : 
I  conclude  with  I.  Voschius,  who  as  he  much  inveighs  against  those  exotic  medi- 
cines, so  he  promiseth  by  our  European,  a  full  cure  and  absolute  of  all  diseases ;  a 
capiie  ad  cahem^  nostra  regioms  herht  nostris  corporibus  magis  candueunl,  oar  own 
simples  agree  b^t  with  us.    It  was  a  thing  that  Femelius  much  laboured  in  his 
French  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domestic  physic ;  so  did 
"^  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus  in  Germany.  T.  B.  with  us,  as  appeareth  by 
a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue  1615,  to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  English 
medicines,  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  diseases.     If  our  simples  be  not  altogether 
of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if  like  industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched 
drugs  would  prosper  as  well  with  us,  as  in  those  countries  whence  now  we  hare 
them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes,  tobacco,  and  many^such.    There  have  been 
diverse  worthy  physicians,  which  have  tried  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kind,  and 
many  diligent,  painful  apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c.,  but  amongst  the 
rest  those  famous  public  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Nuremburg  in  Germany,  Leydoi 

geoera  ▼ariii  potentiit  deeorata.  ti  Panottai  desar. 
med.  Quscunque  regio  producK  •implicia,  pro  roorbis 
refiooii;  erevcit  raro  abajrathium  in  Italia,  quod  ibi 

Sleruroqua  morbi  calidi,  uA  eicuta,  papaver,  el  berbc 
ifpdc ;  apud  uoa  Gennaaoaet  Polonoa  ubiqae  provenit 
•btynthiaiD.  OQuum  in  villam  vpnit,  eonaideravit 
qua  ibi  creKebant  medicamenta,  nmplicia  frequentiora, 
et  lit  plerunque  usui  diatillatia,  et  aliter,  alimbaeunn 
Mao  arfenteum  eireuniferenf.  »  Herbs  medieif  utilei 
onniun  in  Apulia  feraciasime.  ^Qeog.  ad  quoa 

aif  nna  lierbarionua  nanientB  nndiqiM  eonJIuii.   Sin. 


eenif  lUner.  Gallia.       "^Baldua 
bcrhilefia  mazime  notua.  oQoi  ae  nihil 

arbitrantar,  nisi  Indiain,  iEtbiopiaai.  Arabiam,  et  alira 
Oaramantaa  A  tribaa  nmndi  paitibua  ezqalaita  nmaiiA 
eorradunc  Tutiua  aepe  medetur  ruatica  anna  naa,  Ac 
■^Ep.  lib.^.  Prozimorum  incuriosi  long inqaa  aectmnvr. 
et  ad  ea  cognoacenda  iter  ingredi  et  mare  tranmiitrre 
aolemiia ;  at  qu«  aub  oeulia  poaila  neglifimas.  *  Cx> 
otiea  rejecit,  domeaticia  actlum  noa  ooateatoa  enac  v^ 
lait.    Mdcb.  Adamua  vit.  ejua. 
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in  Holland,  Montpelier  in  Fnnce,  (and  oar's  in  Oxford  now  in^ri,  at  the  cost  and 
chargea  of  the  Right  Honourable  die  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are  much  to  be 
commended,  wherein  all  exotic  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and  liberal  allowance 
yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students  may  be  the  sooner 
informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them :  which  as,Tnchsius  holds,  ^ is  most  neces- 
sary for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,''  and  as  great  a  shame  for  a  physician  not 
to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  nis  axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other 
tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

SuBsxcT.  Ul. — JlUerativesj  Herhsj  other  Vegetables^  S^c. 

Amongst  these  800  simples,  which  Galeottus  reckons  up,  lib.  3.  de  promise,  doc^ 
tor.  cap.  3,  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  fe<ir  following  alone 
I  find  approppated  to  this  humour:  of  which  some  be  alteratives;  ""^ which  by  a 
secret  force,"  saith  Renodseus,  ^  and  special  quality  expel  future  diseases,  perfectly 
cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  efi^ts."  This  is  as  well  observed 
in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in  herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in 
this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  man's  skull  ?  What  several  virtues  of 
corns  in  a  horse-leg,  "  of  a  wolf's  liver,  &c.  Of  "diverse  excrements  of  beasts,  all 
good  against  several  diseases  ?  What  extraordinary  virtues  are  ascribed  unto  plants? 
^Saiyrium  et  eruca  penem  erigunt^  viUx  et  nymphea  semen  extinguufU^  **  some  herbs 
provoke  lust,  some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  water-lily,  quite  extinguisheth  seed ;  poppy 
causeth  sleep,  cabbage  resisteth  drunkenness,  &c.,  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  ad- 
mired, that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  virtue  to  such  particular 
parts,  ^  as  to  the  head  aniseeds,  foalfoot,  betony,  calamint,  eye-bright,  lavender,*bays, 
roses,  rue,  sage,  maijoram,  peony,  &c.  For  the  lungs  cidamint,  liquorice,  ennula 
campana,  hyssop,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c.  For  the  heart,  borage,  bugloss, 
safiiron,  balm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c.  For  the  stomach,  wormwood,  mints, 
betony,  balm,  centaury,  sorrel,  parslan.  For  the  liver,  darthspine  or  camiepitis,  ger- 
mander, agrimony,  fennel,  endive,  succory,  liverwort,  barberries.  For  the  spleen, 
maiden-hair,  finffer-fern,  dodder  of  thyme,  hop,  the  rind  of  ash,  betony.  For  the 
kidneys,  grumel,  parsley,  saxifrage,  plaintain,  mallow.  For  the  womb,  mugwort, 
pennyroyal,  fetherfew,  savine,  &c.  For  the  joints,  camomile,  St  John's  wort,  organ, 
rue,  cowslips,  centaury  the  less,  &c.  And  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  me- 
lancholy you  shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See 
more  in  Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heumius  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  &c.  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them,  as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefera 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags,  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  on  melan- 
choly men  ^  by  moistening,  than  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  bugloss  may  challenge  the  chiefest  place, 
whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowera,  l^ves,  decoctions,  distilled  waters, 
extracts,  oils,  &c:,  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be  diversely  varied.  Bugloss  is  hot  and 
moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reckoned  up  amongst  those  herbs  which  expel  melan- 
choly, and  "exhilarate  the  heart,  Galen,  lib.  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.  med.  Dioscorides, 
lib.  4.  cap.  123.  Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant  It  may  be  diversely  used ;  as  in 
broth,  in  "  wine,  in  conserves,  syrups,  &c  It  is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  against 
this  malady  most  frequently  prescribed ;  a  herb  indeed  of  such  sovereignty,  that  as 
Diodorus,  lib.  7.  bibl.  Plinius,  lib.  25.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21.  cap.  22.  Plutarch,  sympos. 
lib.  1.  cap.  1.  Dioscorides,  liJf.  5.  cap.  40.  Caelius,  lib.  19.  c.  3.  suppose  it  was 
that  fieunous  Nepenthes  of  "Homer,  which  Polydamna,  Thonis's  wife  (then  king  of 
Thebes  m  Egypt))  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such  rare  virtue,  ^^  that  if  taken 
steeped  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father  and  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all 
thy  dearest  friends  should  die  before  thy  fiice,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear 
for  them." 


•Initit.  1.1.  cap.  a.  see.  1.  ad  eiqaiiiun  curandi 
rationem,  gaoram  cognitio  imprimit  neccMaria  est. 
*€tu«  cBca  vi  ac  speciflca  qualitate  morbra  futuroa 
arecDt.  lib.  Leap.  10.  Inalit.  Fhar.  uOalan.  lib. 

nu  lupi  epaticoa  curat.  "Siercos  pecori*  ad  Epi* 

kiaiam.  Sue         »  rricftpintle,  rocket.         *•  gnbiua 


ftptum  educit.  MWecker.  Vide  Oswaldum  Crollittm, 
lib.  de  iniernii  rerum  lifnatunt,  da  berbit  paiticulah* 
bus  parti  cuique  conveniantibut.  **  Idem  Lauren- 

litis,  c.  9.  ^  Dicor  borafo  gaudia  semper  af<x 

*>  Vino  iofiiwuD  hilariiaiein  faciu       *  Odyss.  A. 


Citre  of  Mehmekatif. 
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'  CUii  flRMl  id  patcrft  uifltaa  Ne^tbM  ImbIm 

Htumrit,  hie  lachrymam,  non  ai  fuaviMima  ftoha^ 
Bi  permanaa  ei  cbania,  oniteniae  paterque 
Oppcuiv  aula  ocuUm  fano  coofoaaua  airoai.** 


Helena^s  commended  bowl  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient,  as  most 
of  our  critics  conjecture,  than  this  of  borage. 

Balm.]  Melissa  balm  hath  an  admirable  virtue  to  alter  melancholy,  be  it  steeped 
in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan,  lib.  8.  mnch  admires 
this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  *  Heurnius,  in  the  second  degree,  with  a  wondo^ 
ful  virtue  comforts  the  heart,  and  puigeth  all  melancholy  vapoura  from  the  spiiita, 
Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  cap.  10.  in  Dioscondem.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  virtues  to  k, 
^*  ^  as  to  help  concoction,  to  cleanse  the  brain,  expel  all  careful  thoughts,  and  anxiov 
imaginations  :^'  the  same  words  in  efiect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Foch* 
sius,  Leobel,  Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is  me- 
lancholy than  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Matbiolus,  in  his  fifth  book  of  M^icinal  Epistles,  reckons  up  scorzonera,  ^^no( 
against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  vertiginous,  but  to  diis  malady^; 
the  root  of  it  taken  by  itself  expels  sorrow,  causeth  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart'' 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Cesar  Augustus,  in  his  book  which 
he  writ  of  the  virtues  of  betony,  cap.  6.  wonderfully  commends  &at  herb,  animu 
hominum  et  corpora  cugtodU^  securas  de  metu  reddilj  it  preserves  both  body  and  miod, 
from  fears,  cares,  griefs  *,  cures  falling  sickness,  this  and  many  other  diseases,  to 
whom  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7.  simp.  tned.    Dioscorides,  Ub.  4.  cap.  1.  Spc. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  oflen  used  therefore  'm  oar 
ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

ifop.J  Lupulus,  hop,  is  a  sovereign  remedy ;  Fuchsius,  cap.  56.  Plant,  hist,  much 
extols  it ;  *^^  it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.  Matthi<^.  cap.  140.  ta  4. 
Dioscor.  wondera  the  physicians  of  his  time  made  no  more  use  of  it,  because  it 
rarifies  and  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in  our  ordinary  beer,  which  bef<»« 
was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  are  likewise  magnified  and  much  presoibed 
(as  I  shall  after  show),  especially  in  hypochondriac  melancholy,  daily  to  be  used, 
sod  in  whey :  and  as  Rufilus  Epbesias,  ^  Areteus  relate,  by  br^ing  wind,  helpinf 
concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured  with  iht  frequent^  use  of  tboa 
alone. 

And  because  the  spleen  and  blood  are  oflen  misafiected  in  melancholy,  I  may  not 
omit  endive,  succory,  dandelion,  fumitory,  &c.,  which  cleanse  the  blood,  Scoiopeo* 
dria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ash,  tamarisk,  gemst,  maidenhair,  h^ 
which  must  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  1  may  add  roses,  violets,  capers,  featherfew,  scordium,  staechas,  rosemaiT) 
ros  solis,  safifron,  ochyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c.  That  Peniriio 
chamico,  numstrosd  facuUcUe^  SfCj linshcosteus  Datura;  and  to  such  as  are  cold, the 
^  decoction  of  guiacum,  China  sarsaparilla,  sassafras,  the  flowere  of  carduos  bene* 
dictus,  which  I  find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  his  Consultations,  Julius  Alenndii* 
nus,  Lelius,  I^binus,  and  others.  ^  Bemardus  Penottus  prefers  his  herba  soliSf  or 
Dutch  sindaw,  before  all  the  rest  in  this  disease,  ^  and  will  admit  of  no  herb  npoB 
the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it.''  It  excels  Homer's  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sc^* 
ness,  and  almost  all  other  infirmities.  The  saAe  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excelleot 
balm  out  of  Aponensis,  which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine, 
^  ^  will  cause  a  sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  cheer  up  the  heart"  Ant 
Guianerius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  ^  Jacobus  de  Dondis  the  a^iv- 
gator,  repeats  ambeigrease,  nutmegs,  and  allspice  amongst  the  rest  But  that  caonot 
be  general.    Amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold  and  mc^^ 


«  Lib.  8.  cap.  8.  pimz.  med.  mira  ti  tetiitam  prsbet  et 
cor  confirmat,  vaporea  melaneholicoa  parf  at  A  apiritt- 
biia.  «i  Proprium  eal  ejua  animam  hilar«in  reddera, 
eoocoetiotiem  Javare,  cerebri  obatructionea  reaeeare, 
aollidtudinea  lufare.  aollidtaa  imafinationea  tollere. 
Beofsonera.  "  Non  aoliiiD  ad  ▼iperanini  moraoa, 

eoiDitialca,  verticiDonoa:  aad  per  ae  aocoDimodau  radix 
trtatitiam  diacutit,  hilariuteiDqiie  conciUat.  ^Bilem 
alfamque  detraliit,  aaoguiaeia  purgat.  ^Lib.  7. 
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cap.  5.  Laiet.  oeeit.  India  deacrip.  lib.  ML 
«  Ueum iua,  1. 9.  conail.  185.  Sootuii  eonciJ.  77. 
denar. med.  Omnes capitia doloree et phaauiauui"' 
lit ;  aciaa  nullam  berbam  in  terria  buic  eoatparaMM 
viribaa  et  bonitaie  naad.  «  Opiimom  "»**'*■■*"' 

turn  in  eeleri  eoidia  confortatione,  et  ad  oaiDfi4«  |<?^ 
tantor.lbe.  •  Rondotetiua.    BtoaaB  fimj)* 

babet  miram  ad  hitariutemet  multi  proaecfCCabtMaL 

flekenUua  obaerr.  mad.  een.  6.  obaerr.  86w 


/ 


Mem.  1.  Sobs.  4.]  Medieima  Ph^.  99B 

Garcias  ab  Horto  bath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  virtues  he  mndi  magnifies  in  this 
disease.  Lemnius,  instU.  cap.  58.  admires  rue,  and  commends  it  to  have  excelleol 
virtue,  ^"to  expel  vain  imaginations,  devils,  and  to  ease  afflicted  souls."  Othor 
things  are  much  magnified  ^  by  writers,  as  an  old  cock,  a  ram's  head,  a  wolTs  heaii 
borne  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  approves ;  Prosper  Altinus  the  water  of  Nilus ; 
Gomesius  all  sea^water,  and  at  seasonable  times  to  be  sea-sick:  goat's  milk) 
whey,  &c 

ScBSECT.  IV. — Precious  Slonesj  Metals^  Minerals^  Jilteratives. 

Precious  stones  are  diversely  censured;  many  explode  the  use  of  them  or  any"* 
minerak  in  physic,  of  whom  Thomas  E^tus  is  the  chief,  in  his  tract  against  Para- 
celsus, and  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius,  '*  ^  That  stones  can  work  any 
wonders,  let  them  believe  that  list,  no  man  shall  persuade  me ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
found  by  experience  there  is  no  virtue  in  them.^'  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment 
upon  '^  Dioscorides,  is  as  profuse  on  the  other  side,  in  their  commendation ;  so  is 
Oirdan,  Renodeus,  Alardus,  Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  ^  Matthiolus  specifies 
in  coral :  and  Oswaldus  CroUius,  Basil,  Chym.  prefers  the  salt  of  coral.  ^  Christoph. 
Encelins,  lib,  3.  cap,  131.  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  several  medicines  against 
melancholy,  sorrow,  fear,  dulness,  and  the  like ;  ^  Renodeus  admires  them,  ^  besides 
they  adorn  kings'  crowns,  grace  the  fingers,  enrich  our  household  stuff,  defend  us 
from  enchantments,  preserve  health,  cure  diseases,  they  drive  away  grief,  cares,  and 
exhilarate  the  mind."    The  particulars  be  these. 

Granatus,  a  precious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a  pomegra- 
granate,  an  imperfect  kind  of  ruby,  it  comes  from  Calecut;  ""^if  hung  about  the 
neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the  heart."  The 
same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  hyacinth  and  topaz.  "  They  allay  anger,  grief^ 
diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  mind.  ""^  If  it  be  either  carried 
about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  it  will  increase  wisdom,"  saith  Cardan,  ^  expel  fear;  he 
brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  madmen  with  it,  which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone, 
were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were  at  first."  Petrus  Bayerus,  lib,  2.  cap.  13.  vetii 
mecum^  Fran.  Rueus,  cap.  19.  de  gemmis^  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  ''a  friend 
of  wisdom,  an  enemy  to  folly.  Pliny,  IU>,  37.  Solinus,  cap.  52.  Albertus  de  Lapid. 
Cardan.  Encelius,  lib.  3.  cap.  66.  highly  magnifies  the  virtue  of  the  beryl,  ^^it 
much  avails  to  a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts,  causeth 
mirth,"  &c.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow  there  is  a  stone  found  called  chelidonius^ 
*'  ^  which  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm,  will  cure  lunatics, 
madmen,  make  them  amiable  and  merry." 

There  is  a  kind  of  onyx  called  a  chalcedony,  which  hath  the  same  qualities, 
''^avails  much  against  fiintastic  illusions  which  proceed  from  melancholy," preserves 
the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  tha  whole  body. 

The  Eban  stone,  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  borne  about  or 
given  to  dnnk, "  hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Levinus  Lemnius,  Inatitut,  ad  vit,  cap.  58.  amongst  other  jewels,  makes  mention 
of  two  more  notable ;  carbuncle  and  coral,  ^  ^  which  drive  away  childish  fears,  deyils, 
overcome  sorrow,  and  hung  about  the  neck  repress  troublesome  dreams,"  which  pro* 
perties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green-coloured  ^  emmetris  if  it  be  carried  about, 
or  worn  in  a  ring ;  Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Magnetical  Philoso- 


«AfllictM  mentes  r«1evat,  aDinii  imaginations  et 
tenonea  ezpellit.  s*Bekenkiua,  Miuidua,  Rhaaif. 

>>  Cralooia  ep.  vol.  1.  Credat  qui  vulti^mmaa  mirabilia 
eSlcere;  mihi  qui  et  rationi*  et  ezperientia  didici  ali* 
ler  rem  habere,  nnllua  facile  penuadebit  falsam  aaae 
Terum.  *■  L.  de  gemini«L  **  Margarita  et  co* 

raUuni  ad  melancbolinm  pnecipue  Talent.  m  Mar- 

garita et  gemmc  apiritui  confortant  et  cor,  melanclio- 
liaio  fiigaut.  ■*  Prsfat.  ad  lap.  prec  lib.  2.  stfct.  2. 

ie  nat.  nicd.  Segum  coronas  omant,  digitoe  illuitrant, 
•upellectlleiD  ditant,  2  fascino  tuentur,  morbii  meden- 
tur,  tanitatem  eontervant,  mentem  exhilarant,  tri»ti- 
tJaoi  pellunU  **  Enceliui.  1.  3.  c.  4.    Suspeniiu 

v«l  ebibitua  tiiatltie  multum  resiitit,  et  cor  recreat. 
9*  Idem.  cap.  S.  et  cap.  ft.  de  tJjraciotho  et  Topazio.  Iram 
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aedat  et  aniini  triatitiam  pellit.  **  Lapia  hie  gee> 

latut  aut  ebibitua  prudentiam  auget,  nocturnoa  timorea 
peilit ;  inaanoe  hac  sanavi,  et  quum  lapidem  abieceriot, 
erupit  iteram  etultitia.  Mfoducit  fapientiam, 

fiigat  Btultitiam.  Idem  Cardanui,  lunaticoa  JuvaU 
"Confert  ad  bonum  intellectum,Gomprimit  malaa  eogi- 
tationes,  ice.    Alacrea  reddit.  *^  Albertua.  Enoe- 

liua,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.  Pliu.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.  Jacobua  de 
Doodie:  deztro  braehio  alligataaaaoat  lunaticoa,  inaa* 
no0,  facil  amabilea,Jucandoa.  •>  Valet  eontrm 

phanlaiticaa  illusionea  ez  melancholia.  *  Amentei 
sanat,  trietitiam  peilit,  iram,  kc  **  Valet  ad  At* 

gandoe  tiroorea  et  da>mone«,  turbulenta  aomnia  abifit, 
et  noclurnoc  puerorum  timorea  compeacit.  *  Somaia 
Ista  facit  argenteo  anaulo  featatua. 
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Cure  of  Mtlemcholy. 


[Part  2.  Seci 


phy,  cap.  3.  speaking  of  the  Tiitnes  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many  several  opinioK; 
some  say  that  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  «i  qtds  per  frtutra  voreiy  Jutsiakm 
restUuet^  it  will,  like  viper's  wine,  restore  one  to  his  youth ;  and  yet  if  earned  tboe 
them,  others  wUl  have  it  to  cause  melancholy;  let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  its  yirtues  in  pacifying  all  aflectioiis  of  tk 
mind;  others  the  sapphire,  which  is  ^the  "fairest  oi  all  precious  stones,  of  skr 
colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends  manners,^  ki. 
Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  catalogue  of  simples,  hath  ambergrease,  ae  in  eorde  eenL 
"  the  bone  in  a  stag's  heart,  a  monocerot's  horn,  bezoar's  stone  ("  of  which  else- 
where), it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little  beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  imo 
Europe  by  Hollanders,  and  our  countrymen  merchants.  Renodeus,  cop. -22.  lH.t 
de  ment.  med.  saith  he  saw  two  of  these  beasts  alive,  in  the  castle  oi  the  hotd  of 
Vitry  at  Coubert. 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their  j^oe. 

Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  1  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Renodeus,  cap.  23.  lih.  t 
Rondoletius,  lih.  1.  de  Testai.  c,  15.^c.«^  That  almost  all  jewels  and  precious  siooes 
have  excellent  virtues  to  pacify  the  af^tions  of  the  mind,  for  which  cause  rich  mesi 
so  much  covet  to  have  them :  "^  and  those  smaller  unions  which  are  found  in  shc&s 
amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the  consent  of  all  writers,  are  very  cordial,  and 
most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  heart" 

Minerals.]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold  and  some  ,  other  minerals,  as  •  these 
have  done  of  precious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part.  DitfmL 
in  Paracelsum.  cap.  4,fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  ^'^that  it  makes  the  hesit 
merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  miser's  chest :"  at  mihi  plaudo  nwml 
ae  nummas  conUmplor  in  arca^  as  he  said  in  the  poet,  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  ii 
an  excellent  recipe  against  melancholy, 

n  JFbr  /tfU  ill  pAyiiic  u  a  e9rMai, 
TMsrrf0re  if  in*d  gM  tm  wfuHitL 

Jturum  potahilej^  he  discommends  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the  conaan 
waters  which  are  used  in  it :  which  argument  our  Dr.  Guin  uigeth  against  D.  Anto> 
nius.  ''^  Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones  and  potable  gold,  &c.  ^  to  be 
no  better  than  poison,"  a  mere  imposture,  a  non  ens  ;  dug  out  of  that  broody  hili 
belike  this  golden  stone  is,  vhi  nascetur  ridiculus  mus,  Paracelsus  and  his  chemis- 
tical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will  fetch  fire  froid  heaven,  will  cure  all  noA- 
ner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  accounting  them  the  only  physic  on  the  other  side. 
^  Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophb- 
ters,  &c.  Apagesis  istos  qtd  Vulcanias  istas  metamorphoses  sugillant^  inscitUt  sobo- 
lesy  supina  pertinacitB  alumnos^  ^c,  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  wut 
of  these  remedies :  and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  years,  or  to 
the  world's  end,  with  their  ^Alexipharmacums^  Panaceas^  Mummias^  unguenfum  Jr- 
marium^  and  such  magnetical  cures,  Lampas  vita  et  mortisj  Balneum  Diana^  Bal- 
samum,  Electrum  Magico^hysicum,  AmuUta  MartialiOj  S^c.  What  wiU  not  he  tod 
his  followers  efiect  ?  He  brags,  moreover,  that  he  was  primus  medicorum,  and  diii 
more  famous  cures  than  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides,  ^  ^  a  drop  c^  his  pr^ 
parations  should  go  fiurther  than  a  drachm,  or  ounce  of  theirs,"  those  loathsome  a=<I 
fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he  calls  them),  horse  medicine?,  ad 
guoram  aspecium  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhorrescereL  And  though  some  condemn 
their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tending  to  magical  superstition,  witchery,  chanitf< 
&c.,  yet  they  admire,  stifily  vindicate  nevertheless,  and  infinitelv  prefer  them.  Bm 
these  are  both  in  extremes,  the  middle  sort  approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so 
high  a  degree.    Lemnius  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  commends  gold  inwanfly 

«  AtfB  bill  adveraatur,  omniam  femmanini  pulcber-  aurum.  Noiiam  ob  aqua*  rodentes.       ^  Bp.  ad  Mesa' 

rima,  cali  onlorem  refert,  animuni  ab  errore  iiberatf  vium.    Metallica  omnia  in  aniv«raaai  qnoviMBodo  pa- 

morcf  in  melius  niutat.       ^LonfiaoKBroribuflfAliciter  rata,  nee  tutd  nee  commodt  intra  corpus  winii.      'U 

nedelur,  deliquiia.fte.  ^Ser..  5.  Memh.  1.  Subs.  5.  pnrag.  StuJtiiMiroaB  piiua  oecipiUs  mei  ploa  •eii«  Qua 

*Gestajnen  lapidum  etgemmarum  maiimumfeitaiizi-  omnea  veetri  doetores,  et  caloeoniBa  nMMioai  aaavh 

lium  el  Juvamea;  unde  qui  ditea  aunt  gemmaa  B(>cum  doctiorea  aunt  quam  veater  Galenua  et  ATwenaa,  haiti 

ferreatudent.  ^^MargaritaBet  unioneaqu«  Aeon<  mea  plua  ezperta  eat  quam  veatna  omaca  Acadeaua 

cbia  et  piaciboa  apod  Peraaa  et  Indoa,  valde  cordialea  7*  Vide    Erneatum    Burgratium,  ediu   Ftanaiv.  m 

■ant,  ke.  »  Aurum  Uetitiam  general,  non  in  oorde.  1611.  Crollius  and  othera.       ""  Plua  proficiatgaia  Mt 

ted  in  arci  vironua.        ^Cbauoar.         ^  Aurum  non  quam  tot  eorum  dracluuB  et  aacMB. 


Mem*  !•  SqImi.  5.j 


Cov^aimd  AUenUioes. 


and  oatwanDy  used,  as  in  rings,  excelloit  good  in  medicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  aie 
made  for  melancholy  men,  saith  Wecker,  antid*  spec.  lib.  I.  to  whom  Renodeus  sub- 
scribes, lib.  2.  eaj9.  2.  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  Femel.  metk.  med.  lib.  5.  cap.  21.  de 
Cardiacis.  Daniel  Sennertus,  lib.  I.  part.  2.  cap.  9.  Audemacus,  Libavius,  Quer- 
cetanus,  Oswaldus  Grollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blawen  epist.  ad  Mattiuolunij  as  commended  and  formerly 
used  by  Aviceona,  Amoldus,  and  many  others :  "^  Matthiolus  in  the  same  place  ap- 
proves of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such  chemical  confections,  and  goes  so 
far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds  ^^no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician 
that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chemistical  distillations,  aud  that  chronic  diseases  can 
hardly  be  cured  without  mineral  medicines :"  look  for  antimony  among  puigers. 

Sub  SECT.  V. — Compound  Jllteratives;  censure  of  Compounds^  and  mixed  Physic. 

Puirr,  Ub.  24.  c.  1,  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines,  ^  ^  Men's  knavery, 
imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  those  shops,  in  which  every  man's  life 
is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable  mixtures, 
&r-fetched  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a  botch  must  be  had  as  far  as 
the  Red  Sea."  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith ;  for  out  of  question  they 
are  much  to  '*  blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they  make  infinite  variety  of  mix* 
tures,  as  "Fuchsius  notes.  ^  They  think  they  get  themselves  great  credit,  excel 
others,  and  to  be  more  learned  than  the  rest,  because  they  make  many  variations ; 
but  he  accounts  them  fools,  and  whilst  they  brag  of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get 
themselves  a  name,  they  become  ridiculous,  betray  their  ignorance  and  error."  A 
few  simples  well  prepared  and  understood,  are  better  than  such  a  heap  of  nonsense, 
confused  compounds,  which  are  in  apothecaries'  shops  ordinarily  sold.  *^  In  which 
many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt,  exolete,  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith 
Comarius) ;  a  company  of  barbarous  names  given  to  syrups,  juleps,  an  unnecessary 
company  of  mixed  medicines ;"  mdis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as  Agrippa 
taxeth)  there  Lb  by  this  means  ^^  more  danger  from  the  medicine  than  from  the  dis- 
ease," when  they  put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothe- 
cary to  be  made,  diey  cause  death  and  horror  for  health.  Those  old  physicians  had 
no  such  mixtures ;  a  simple  potion  of  hellebore  in  Hippocrates'  time  was  the  ordi- 
nary purge ;  and  at  this  day,  saith  ^  Mat  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth 
of  China,  ^^  their  physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in 
tlieir  physic ;  they  use  altogether  roots,  herbs,  and  simples  in  their  medicines,  and 
all  their  physic  in  a  manner  is  comprehended  in  a  herbal :  no  science,  no  school,  no 
art,  no  degree,  but  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private  is  instructed  of  his  master." 
"^Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  with  water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old 
did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine.  Let  the  best  of  our  rational  physicians  de- 
monstrate and  give  a  suflicient  reason  for  those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many 
simples  in  mithridate  or  treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity;  may  they  not  be  re- 
duced to  half  or  a  quarter  ?  Frustrajit  per  plura  (as  the  saying  is)  quod  fieri  potest^ 
per  pauciora;  300  simples  in  a  julep,  potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  pur- 
pose ?  I  know  not  what "  Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover,  the 
best  of  them  all  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this  kind ;  but  neither  he,  they,  nor 
any  one  of  them,  gives  his  reader,  to  my  judgment,  that  satisfaction  which  he  ought; 
why  such,  so  many  simples  ?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed  many  errora  in'  his  tract  de 
graduatiombus^  explained  some  things,  but  not  cleared.  Mercurialis  in  his  book  de 
composU.  medicin.  gives  instance  in  Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanum,  which  Ha- 
mech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius  a  Roman,  long  since  composed,  but  crasss  as  the 


"Nonnulli  buic  aupra  roodum  indul^nt,  asam  eui 
Bon  adeo  inagnuDi,  dod  taroen  abdiciendmn  cenaeo. 
^Autim  dicere  ueminem  medicani  eioellentem  qui  non 
in  hac  diatillaUone  cbymica  ait  veraatua.  Morbi  ebro- 
■ici  dcrind  eitra  metallica  viz  poaaint,  aut  ubi  aanguia 
eorruinpitur.  *>  Fraud«a  bominum  et  infaiiioruin 

eaptarc,  oflicinaa  iovenire  iataa,  in  quibiia  aua  euiqae 
venalia  proniiltitnr  vita ;  atalim  eompuaitionea  et  mix* 
tar*  inef  plieabilea  ez  Arabia  et  lodiaf  ulcari  parvo 
BH>dieina  4  rubro  mari  importatur.  •'  Araoldua 

Apbor.  I5u  Pallax  medicua  qui  potenamederi  aimpliei- 
bgt,  eonpoaita  doload  aut  A-uatra  qucrit.  «  Lib.  1. 

■ea.1.  cap.  &     Dom  iaA&iU  aMdicameata  miaocot. 


laudem  aibi  comparare  atudent,  et  in  hoc  atudio  alter 
alteram  auperare  eonatur.dum  quiaque  quo  plura  mia 
cuerit,  eo  ae  doctiorem  putet,  inde  flt  ut  aaam  prodant 
inacitiam.  dum  oftentani  periliam,  et  ae  ridlciiloa  ex- 
htbeant,  fcc  ■  Multobina  perieuli  &  medicaniento, 
quam  4  morbo,  dec  •*  Expedit.  in  Binaa,  lib.  1.  c.  5. 
Praoepta  medici  dant  noatrta  diveraa,  in  medendo  non 
infelicea,  pharmacia  utnntur  aimpliei biia,  herbia,  radi* 
cibua,  dec.  tola  eoram.  medieina  noatne  herbaria  pr«« 
eeptia  eontinetur,  nulliia  ludua  bigua  artia,  quiaque  pri« 
vaiua  d  quolibel  magiatro  eruditur.  MLib.  de  Aqua. 
'OpuacdeDoa. 


Ciire  of  MehmMb^* 
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rest  If  they  be  bo  exaet,  m  by  him  it  aeenM  they  were,  and  tfiose  mixlares  sd  p» 
feet,  why  doth  Feraeliiis  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obeolete  ?  "CMa 
taxeth  Galen  for  preamning  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  Thaiachum  Androoiacki. 
and  we  as  justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galen's  medicines  are  now  exf^oded  and 
rejected ;  what  Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesne,  Celsus,  Scribanins,  Actnarios,  &c  writ  d 
old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Gordns,  Wecker,  Qiiereoetan,  RheDodeai, 
the  Venetian,  Florentine  states  have  their  seTetal  receipts,  and  magistrals :  they  d 
Nuremburg  have  theirs,  and  Augnstana  Pharmacc^xBia,  peculiar  medicines  to  ik 
meridian  of  the  city:  London  hers,  every  city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hsA 
his  own  mixtures,  compositions,  receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  seemed  aao- 
qoity,  and  all  others  in  respect  of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter  to 
show  his  skill,  every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what 
it  will ;  Delirant  reges^  pleetutUur  AcMvi :  they  dote,  and  in  the  meantime  the  pocr 
patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments,  the  commonalty  rue  it 

Thus  others  object,  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  apprefaensioa; 
but  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or  owlentafioa. 
as  some  suppose ;  but  as  *  one  answers,  this  of  compound  medicinea,  ^  is  m  mort 
noble  and  profitable  invention  found  out,  and  brought  into  physic  with  great  jud^ 
ment,  wisdom,  counsel  and  discretion."  Mixed  diseases  must  have  mixed  refoediea, 
and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixed  as  have  reference  to  the  part  aflected,  scanc 
to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part,  some  another.  Oardan  and  Bcsanvda 
both  hold  that  Milium  simplex  medieamentum  sine  nosed,  no  simple  medidiie  is  with- 
out hurt  or  ofl^nce ;  and  although  Hippocrates,  Erasistratns,  Diodes  of  okL  in  ibt 
infimcy  of  this  art,  were  content  with  ordinary  simples:  yet  now,  saith  *.£tiBi, 
^  necessity  compelleth  to  seek  for  new  remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  sin^ikai 
as  well  to  correct  their  harms  if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noisooie  lo 
smell,  to  make  them  savoury  to  the  palate,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  paescive 
them  for  continuance,  by  admixtion  of  sugar,  honey,  to  make  them  last  months  aad 
years  for  several  uses.''  In  such  cases,  compound  medicines  may  be  approved,  aad 
Amoldus  in  his  18.  aphorism,  doth  allow  of  it  ""^If  simples  cannot,  oecessitv 
compels  us  to  use  compounds ;"  so  for  receipts  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  doceL  cm 
day  teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or  phrases,  Que  nunc  mmi  im 
hanare  vocabula  si  volet  tuus,  ebb  and  flow  with  the  season,  and  as  wits  vary,  eo 
they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  ^  Quisque  suum  placiium  quo  capiatur  habeL*^  ^  Every 
man  as  he  likes,  so  many  men  so  many  minds,"  and  yet  all  tending  to  good  pat- 
pose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As  arts  and  sciences,  so  physic  is  still  perfKted 
amongst  the  rest ;  Hara  musarum  mUriceSj  and  experience  teacheth  us  every  day 
**many  things  which  our  predecessors  knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  eflete,  as  bie 
saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all  her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for 
posterity,  to  show  her  power,  that  she  is  stUl  the  same,  and  not  old  or  copsonied. 
Birds  and  beasts  can  cure  themselves  by  nature,  ^natura  usu  ea  plentmqme  eogmoo- 
'  cunt  qua  homines  vix  longo  labore  el  doctrind  assequuntuTj  but  ^  men  must  nse  waaA 
labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out"    But  I  digress. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied.  Inwardly  takea« 
be  either  liquid  or  solid :  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid,  as  wines  and  syraps. 
The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease  are  wormwood  wine,  tamarisk,  and  bo- 
glossatum,  wine  made  of  boiage  and  bugloss,  the  composition  of  which  is  specified 
in  Arnoldus  Villanovanus,  lib.  de  vinis^  of  borage,  balm,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c.  and 
highly  commended  for  its  virtues :  "  ^  it  drives  away  leprosy,  scabs,  clears  the  blood, 
recreates  the  spirits,  exhilarates  the  mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  bhck 
melancholy  fumes,  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  black  humour  by  urine. 
To  which  I  add,"  saiih  Villanovanus,  ^  that  it  wUl  bring  madmen,  and  such  raging 


•*  Subtil,  eap.de  KleDti it.  *UiUBrefiUn.  phar« 

macop-  rettitut.  cap.  3.  NoWltniainin  et  atili«iinuni 
inventum  Mimma  cum  nececsitate  adinventan  et  in- 
tmductum.  "Caii.  25.  Tetrabib.  4.  aer.  9.    Neeea- 

Bttaa  nunc  eof  it  aliqiiando  noxia  qusrere  reim^ia,  et 
ex  aimplictbus  eompoaitae  facere,  tnm  ad  Baporem, 
odorein,  palati  gratiam,  ad  correctioneoi  aimpltesuni« 
tan  ad  rutaroa  u«ut,  cooaenrationeai,  ike.  oCum 

•implicia  non  poaaunt  necensitaa  eofit  ad  eompoaita. 
nLipa.  Epift.  oTheod.  Podroiotta  Amor.  lib.  0. 

■auCttioem  corrapiam  cmacuUt,  ■etbiem  abolet, 


lepram  carat,  apiritoa  rccreat,  et  aniaittai  exhtlaraL 
Metancbolicoa  hiimorea  per  urinam  edont,  <t  etfttnia 
A  craaait.  rrumnoaia  melancbolic  fuiuia  porfat.  qatWaa 
addo  demenlAa  et  Airioaoa  vincalia  i«rin««daa  ptonam 
Java  I,  et  ad  rationia  aaam  doeil.  Tertia  eat  mht  n^* 
acieatia,  qaod  ▼idertm  matronam  qaandaai  biM  b&^ra- 
lam,  que  ftvqaentiCia  ex  iracaodia  demena.  et  iiiiiwa 
animi  dkenda  ueenda  loqaekatar,  adeo  flireaa  at  hfvi 
eoferetar.  Puit  ei  praiaUMtiaaimo  reiadio.  vtei  isnaa 
oaua,  indieatoa  A  fiensf  rino  homiB*  wendieiH  i 
nan  prs  foribua  diets  natiOMB  impkonnu. 


Mem.  %  Saba  1.]  Cmnpoimd  JNteratives.  W7 

bedlamites  as  are  tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  conscience 
bears  me  witness,  that  I  do  not  lie,  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by  this  means;  she 
was  so  choleric,  and  so  furious  sometimes,  Uiat  she  was  almost  mad,  and  beside  her- 
self; she  said,  and  did  she  knew  not  what,  scolded,  beat  her  maids,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  bound  till  she  drank  of  this  borage  wine,  and  by  this  excellent  remedy 
was  cured,  which  a  poor  foreigner,  a  silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came 
to  crare  an  alms  from  door  to  door.''  The  juice  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified,  and 
drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as  much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant  Mizaldus, 
art.  med.  who  cities  this  story  verhaiim  out  of  Villanovanus,  and  so  doth  Magninus 
a  physician  of  Milan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another  excellent  compound 
water  1  find  in  Rubeus  de  distill,  sect.  3.  which  he  highly  magnifies  out  of  Savanarola, 
**  ^  for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  be  troubled  with 
trembling  of  heart."  Other  excellent  compound  waters  for  melancholy,  he  cites  in 
the  same  place.  ^^  If  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed,  or  their  temperature  over- 
hot."  Evonimus  hath  a  precious  aquavita  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But 
he  and  most  commend  aurum  potabilCj  and  every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey, 
with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory,  &c.  of  goat's  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely 
at  all  times,  some  thirty  days  together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  &sting,  a  good 
draught.  Sjrrups  are  very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart, 
spleen^  liver,  &c.  As  syrup  of  borage  (there  is  a  &mous  syrup  of  borage  highly 
commended  by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy),  de^  ponUs  of 
king  Sabor,  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fiimitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other  physic, 
mixed  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  juleps  otherwise. 

Consisting,  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  balm, 
fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  Confections,  treacle, 
mithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c.  Solid,  as  aromatical  confections :  hot,  dianUfroj 
diamargaritum  calidum^  dianthus^  diamoschum  dulce,  electuarium  de  gemnds  latifif' 
cans  Galeni  et  Rh€tsisy  diagalingcLj  diacimynum  diamsum^  diatrion  piperiony  diaxit^ 
giber ^  diacapers^  diadnnamonum :  Cold^  da  diamargaritum  frigidtim^  diaeorolli^  diar» 
rhodon  abbatisj  diacodion^  S^c,  as  every  pharmacopoeia  will  ^ow  you,  with  their 
tables  or  losings  that  are  made  out  of  them :  with  condites  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oils  hot  and  cold,  as  of  camomile, 
stschados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphea,  mandrake,  &c.  to  be  used  after 
bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Ointments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oils  and  wax,  &c.,  as  Aldblakritum  PoptB^ 
Icuaij  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moisten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct  other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose :  emplastere  of  herbs, 
flowers,  roots,  &c.,  with  oils,  and  other  liquora  mixed  and  boiled  together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  poultices  made  of  green  herbs,  pounded,  or  sod  in  water 
till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  and  other  parts,  when  the 
body  is  empty. 

Cerotes  are  applied  to  several  parts  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain,  grief,  heat,  pro- 
cure sleep.  Fomentations  or  sponges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c.,  epithemata,  or 
those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linen,  to  bathe  and  cool  several  parts  misaflected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied  to  the 
head,  heart,  stomach,  Sic,  odoraments,  balls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell  to,  all  which 
have  their  several  uses  in  mdancholy,  as  shall  be  shown,  when  I  treat  of  the  cure 
of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 


MEMB.  II. 

SuBSKCT.  Ir^Purglng  Simples  upward* 

Melanaoooa,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  compound, 
and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upward  or  downward.  These  following  purge 
apward.   ^  Asarum,  or  Asrabeeca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is  hot  in  the  second  degree, 

mIm  qui  triflUntur  aine  «auM,  ft  Titant  atnicArum  I  m<>tMr  meUncholia,  aut  ealidiore  tciDperaiueulo  aial. 
aacitt^tam  at  tnmani  eonle.  MModo  dob  inflsm- 1  *•  Htturniua:  datur  in  wro  Inctis,  aui  viuo 
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and  dry  in  the  third,  ^  it  is  commonly  taken  in  wine,  whey,''  or  as  with  ns,  the  jnifie 
of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes,  pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a 
little  liquorice,  or  aniseed,  to  avoid  the  Ailsomeness  of  the  taste,  or  as  IHasenm 
Femeliu  Brassivola  in  Catart.  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  pin^ 
melancholy,  and  Ruellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  pnigc^ 
f' black  choler,  like  hellebore  itself.  Galen,  lib.  6.  simplic.  and  "Matthiolos  ascribe 
other  virtues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humours  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heumius's  method,  ad  prax.  lib.  2.  cap.  24.  is  put  amongst  the  stnx^ 
purgers  of  melancholy;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree.  Dioscorides,  Uh.  11. 
cap.  114.  adds  other  efiects  to  it**  Pliny  sets  down  fifteen  berries  in  drink  for  a 
sufficient  potion :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his  opposites,  cold  and  moist,  ss 
juice  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a  potion  to  seven  grains  and  a  half.  But 
this  and  asrabecca,  every  gentlewoman  in  the  country  knows  how  to  give,  they  are 
two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  oi  sea-onion,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola  in  Catart  out 
of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple  to  purge  ^  melan- 
choly alone.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scilliticum^  mixed  with  rubel  in  a  litde 
white  wine. 

White  hellebore,  which  some  call  sneezing-powder,  a  strong  pniger  upward,  which 
many  reject,  as  being  too  violent:  Mesue  and  Averroes  will  not  admit  of  it,  '*^ by 
reason  of.  danger  of  sufibcation,"  '^  great  pain  and  trouble  it  puts  the  poor  patient 
to,"  saith  Dodonseus.  Tet  Galen,  lib.  6.  sunpl.  med.  and  Dioscorides,  cap.  145.  allow 
of  it.  It  was  indeed  '^terrible  in  former  times,"  as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  fiuniliar, 
insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  days,  ^  ^  that  were  students,  to  quicken  their 
Vits,"  which  Persius  Sat.  1.  objects  to  Accius  the  poet,  lUas  Acci  ebria  veratro. 
'^  It  helps  melancholy,  the  felling  sickness,  madness,  gout,  &c.,  but  not  to  be  taken 
<^  old  men,  youths,  such  as  are  weaklings,  nice,  or  efieminate,  troubled  with  head- 
ache, high-coloured,  or  fear  strangling,"  saith  Dioscorides.  '  Oribasius,  an  old  phy- 
sician, hath  written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  ^  in  such  afiections  which 
can  otherwise  hardly  be  cured."  Hemius,  lib.  2.  prax.  med.  de  vanutorii$,  will  not 
have  it  used  ^^but  with  great  caution,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then  when 
antimony  will  do  no  good,"  which  caused  Hermophilus  to  compare  h  to  a  stout 
captain  (as  Codroneus  observes  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Helleb.)  that  will  see  all  his 
soldiers  go  before  him  and  come  post  principiOf  like  the  bragging  soldier,  last  him- 
self;'when  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melancholy,  in  a  desperate  case,  this  vomit 
is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this,  if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may  be  '  securely  gires 
at  first  ^  Matthiolus  brags,  that  he  hath  oflen,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of 
it,  and  Qeumius,  "^  that  he  hath  happil}'  used  it,  prepared  after  his  own  prescrq>C 
and  with  good  success.  Christophorus  &Vega,  lib.  3.  c.  41,  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  lawfiilly  given ;  and  our  country  gentlewomen  find  it  by  their  commoa 
practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it  Dr.  Turner,  speaking  of  this  pkot 
m  his  Herbal,  telleth  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary  receipt  among  good 
wives,  to  give  hellebore  in  powder  to  ii'  weight,  and  he  is  not  much  against  it  But 
they  do  commonly  exceed,  for  who  so  bold  as  blind  Bayard,  and  prescribe  it  bj 
pennyworths,  and  such  irrational  ways,  as  I  have  heard  myself  market  folks  ask  for 
it  in  an  apothecary's  shop :  but  with  what  success  God  knows ;  they  smart  often  for 
their  rash  boldness  and  folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of 
their  heads,  or  kill  themsdves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physic,  but  in  the 
rude  end  indiscreet  handling  of  it  He  that  will  know,  therefore,  when  to  use,  bov 
to  prepare  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Henmius  lib.  2.  prax.  med.  Bia»> 
sivola  de  Catart.  Godefridus  Stegius  the  emperor  Rudolphus'  physician  eu^.  l& 


*>  Veratri  modo  ezpoifmc  oerehraiii,  robormt  mtmo. 
riam.    Factaitti.  MCrupotet  bilioaoahamores 

per  Tomitani  edoeit.  »  Vomitain  et  nentes  cit 

▼•let  ad  bydrop.  ke.  m  Materiaa  atraa  edaciL 

>  Ab  arte  Ideo  rejiciendam,  ob  periculum  •uflbcationia. 
■  Cap.  16.  magna  Ti  edueat,  et  nwieetia  cum  aumma. 
*  QaondaoB  terribile.  *  Mnltl  ntudionim  fratia  ad 

providenda  acriua  qua  eommentabantar.  Ofedetur 
eonitialibaa,  melancbolicii,  podaKrieia;  Tetatur  aeni* 
boa,  pnerif ,  moUibaa  et  dfieauiiatia.  •  Collect,  lib. 


&  cap.  S.  in  aflbetioniboa  lie  i|ii«  ditieviter  dnaaiir, 
Heticboram  damua.  *  Non  sine  aaaaia  ca«li»  ■« 

hoc  reanedio  utemur ;  eat  eaim  validiMiaMia^  et  4a>* 
▼iraa  Aminonii  coateoinit  anorboa,  in  aiuiliaa  mKi> 
fur,  modo  valide  virea  eiBoreaeant.  •  JStias  iccrab. 

cap.  ].  aer.  9.  lie  aolam  dari  ▼dK  Heltebonni  altas, 
qui  aeciia  spem  non  babent.  bob  lie  qui  QfBeapcai  ti- 
meoMbc  •  Cum  aalute  maltonim.  »Ck^ 

IS.  de  morUa  cap.  »  No*  ] 

prepvrato  Helleooio  albo. 


Mem.  2.  Sabs.  2.] 


Simple*. 
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Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  commentary  of  Baptiata  Codroneus,  which 
is  instttr  <mnium  de  Helleh,  alb.  where  we  shall  find  great  diversity  of  examples  and 
receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chemists  so  much  magnify,  is  either  taken  in 
substance  or  infusion,  &c.,  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease.  ^  It  helps  all 
infirmities,"  saith  ^  Matthiolus,  ^  which  proceed  from  black  choler,  falling  sickness, 
and  hypochondriacal  passions;''  and  for  farther  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  gives 
several  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it :  "  one  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  phy- 
sician of  Trent,  that  afler  many  other  essays,  ^  imputes  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone."  Another  of  Geom  Handshius,  that  in  like 
sort,  when  other  medicines  failed,  ^  ^  was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and 
which  of  his  knowledge  others  have  likewise  tried,  and  by  the  help  of  this  admi- 
rable medicine,  been  recovered."  A  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia^ 
^^  that  was  so  fiir  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not 
what ;  but  after  he  had  taken  twelve  grains  of  stibium,  (as  I  myself  saw,  and  can 
witness,  for  I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of 
black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  fiesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as  black  blood 
(a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  than  a  man),  yet  it  did  him  so  much  good,  that  the 
next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured."  This  very  story  of  the  Bohemian  priest,  Scken- 
kius  relates  verbatimf  Exoter,  experiment,  ad,  var,  morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6.  with  great 
approbation  of  it  Hercules  de  Saxoni4  calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken 
after  meat  to  six  or  eight  grains,  of  such  as  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  k  Fonseca 
the  Spaniard,  and  late  professor  of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this  disease,  Tom.  2. 
consul.  85.  so  doth  Lod.  Mercatus  de  inter,  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  with  many 
others.  Jacobus  Gervinus  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  lib.  2.  de  venenis 
confut.  explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 
some  others'  commendation,  but  it  almost  killed  him,  whereupon  he  concludes, 
"^antimony  is  rather  poison  than  a  medicine."  Th.  Erastus  conci^rs  with  him  in 
his  opinion,  and  so  doth  ^ian  Montaltus  cap.  30  de  melan.  But  what  do  I  talk  ? 
'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books ;  1  might  cite  a  century  of  authors  pro  and  con.  I 
will  conclude  with  '^Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scanderbeg's  sword,  which  is  either 
good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that  prescribes,  or  useth  it :  ^^  a  worthy 
medicine  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong  man,  otherwise  poison."  For  the  pre- 
paring of  it,  look  in  Evommi  thesaurus^  Quercetanj  Oswaldus  Crollius^  Basil.  Chim, 
Basil.  VaJeiuius^  Sfc. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all  the  pana- 
ceas, potable  gold,  and  philosopher's  stones,  a  sovereign  remedy  to  all  diseases.  A 
good  vomit,  I  confess,  a  virtuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  qualified,  opportunely  taken,  and 
medicinally  used ;  but  as  it  is  commonly  abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as 
tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief,  a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health, 
hellish,  devilish  and  danmed  tobacco,  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 

SuBSECT.  11^— Simple*  purging  Melancholy  dowmoard. 

PoLTFODT  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of  melan- 
choly. Dioecorides  wUl  have  them  void  phlegm ;  but  Brassivola  out  of  his  expe- 
rience averreth,  that  they  purge  this  humour;  they  are  used  in  decoction,  infusion, 
kc.  simple,  mixed,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  "  prescribed  against  melancholy  and  quar- 
tan agues;  Brassivola  speaks  out  **^of  a  thousand"  experiences,  he  gave  them  in 
pillsy  decoctions,  &c.,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

StGBchas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or  broom,  pen- 


**  Id  lib.  5.  Diflteor.  cafi.  3.  OiaviUM  opitolamr  mor- 
bi«i»qiiiMaualMlMtzeitaviteoaiitialilMia  liique  prwer- 
tin  qui  Hypoeoodriuu  obtineni  pouMiionM.  *»  An> 
drets  OattiM,  Tridentinu  OMdieiia,  Miotem  liaie  nedi- 
eauMnto  post  Deum  debet.  ^  iBtegra  MalMli, 

brevi  reaiiuitofc  U  quod  allif  aeeidiaM  aeio,  aoi  hoe 
nirabili  rocdieanMiito  nai  aunt.  >*Qai  in«iaiielii»- 

lieaa  faetua  plaad  dealpiebat,  mnltaqae  acuiti  loqueba. 
iw,  baic  csbibitam  1SL  gr.  atibiuro,  qaod  paulo  poet 
KUBB  bilem  cz  alvo  adozit  (ut  ffo  Tidl,  qui  Toccttu 


tanquam  ad  miraculom  adAil  teatari  poammi.)  et  n- 
menta  tanquam  carnia  dlaaecta  In  partea  totom  ezciv- 
nentum  tanqoam  aaoguioem  nigerrimum  reprcaenta- 
bat.  **  Antiroooiam  venenam,  noa  medicamentaiii. 
I*  Cratonia  ep.  aacL  Tel  ad  MoBaviom  ep.  In  utramqiM 
partem  dig niaslmBn  madicaaieBtaia,  ai  raete  ulentur, 
aeena  yeBenum.  UM«rorea  fbgaBt;  utiJiiaiiDd 

dantur  melancbolieia  et  qaatMraariia.  »  r 

horan  Tifca  expertua  aam. 


4M 


Ovre  ofMelamehaly. 


[Put.  2. 


nyroyal  and  half-boiled  cabbage,  I  find  in  this  catalogue  of  pmgera  of  black 
origan,  featherfew,  ammoniac^  salt,  saltpetre.    But  these  are  very  gentle  ; 
dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which  Fuchsius  cap.  168  and  others 
senna,  but  niost  distinguish.    Senna  is  in  the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle 
downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree,  dry  in  the  first    Brassivola  calls  it  "  ^ 
derful  herb  against  melancholy,  it  scours  the  blood,  lightens  the  spirits,  si 
sorrow,  a  most  profitable  medicine,"  as  ''Dodonsus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Ai 
and  not  heard  of  before.    It  is  taken  diverse  ways,  in  powder,  infusion,  butj 
commonly  in  the  infusion,  with  ginger,  or  some  cordial  flowers  added  to  coi 
Actuarius  commends  it  sodden  in  broth,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which 
common  conveyor  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler;  or  steeped  in' 
which  Heumius  accounts  sufiicient,  without  any  fiulher  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler,  but  Aurelianus  Hb.  2.  c.  6.  de  morh. 
Arculanus  cap,  6.  in  9.  Rhasis  Julius  Alexandrinus,  consiL  185.  Scoltz,  Crat 
siL  189.  ScoUz.  prescribe  it  to  this  disease ;  as  good  for  the  stomach  and  to  op 
haemorrhoids,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna:  Menardns  ep.  lib.  l,e} 
opposeth  it,  aloes  ^^  doth  not  open  the  veins,"  or  move  the  haemorrhoids, 
Leonhartus  Fnchms  paradox,  lib.  1.  likewise  affirms;  but  Brassivola  and  Dod( 
defend  Mesne  out  of  their  experience ;  let  *^  Valesius  end  the  controversy. 

Lapis  armenus  and  lazuli  afe  much  magnified  by  "^Alexander  lib.  1.  cap.  16. 
eenna,  £tius,  and  Actuarius,  if  they  be  well  washed,  that  the  water  be  no  i 
coloured,  fifty  tiroes  some  say.    "^That  good  Alexander  (saith  Goianems) 
such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine,  that  he  thought  all  melancholy  passions 
be  cured  by  it ;  and  I  for  my  part  have  oflentimes  happily  used  it,  and  was 
deceived  in  the  operation  of  it."    The  like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  ^ 
somewhat  weaker  than  the  other.    Garcias  ab  Horto,  hist.  lib.  1.  cap.  65.  reii 
that  the  ''physicians  of  the  Moors  fiimiltarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passi 
and  Matthiolus  ep.  lib,  3.  "  brags  of  that  happy  success  which  he  still  had  in 
administration  of  it.    Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies,  rAJ 
cap.  12.  in  Antidotis;  "^and  if  this  will  not  serve  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there 
nothing  but  lapis  armenus  and  hellebore  itself."  Valescus  and  Jason  Pratensis 
conunend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it    James  Damascen.  2.  cap.  12.  H( 
de  Saxoni4,  &c.,  speaks  well  of  it    Crato  will  not  approve  this ;  it  and  both 
bores,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poison.  Victor  Trincavelius,  lib.  2.  cap.  14.  fo 
it  in  his  experience,  *^^  to  be  very  noisome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  anid  hurt 
bodies  that  take  it  overmuch." 

Black  hellebore,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  puiger  of  melanrbdj 
which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by  Meianpodit 
a  shepherd,  as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25.  cap.  5.  '*  who,  seeing  it  to  purge  his  goats  vsl 
they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  King  Pnetus'  daughteia,  that  nil 
in  Arcadia,  near  the  fountain  Ciitorius,  and  restored  them  to  their  former  health.  1 
Hippocrates's  time  it  was  in  only  request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  iL' 
fragment  of  which  remains  yet  Theophiastus,  *"  Galen,  Pliny,  Caelius  Aurpiiani' 
as  ancient  as  Galen,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Aretus  lib.  1.  cap.  5.  Oribasius  lib.!.  colkd-\ 
famous  Greek,  iEtius  ser.  3.  cap.  112Scll3|i.  ^gineta,  Galen's  Ape,  lib.  7.  cof'\ 
Actuarius,  Trallianus  lib.  5.  cap.  15.  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the  <» 
LAtiils,  lib.  3.  cap.  23,  extol  and  admire  this  excellent  plant ;  and  it  was  genenB) 
so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  Uie  rest,  that  ther  ^ 
all  such  as  were  crazed,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Antic3rr»,  or  to  Phocis  in  Ac^" 
be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to  be  had.  In  Strabo's  time  it*^** 
ordinary  voyage,  ^aviget  AnHcyra$;  a  common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  <3^ 
Latins,  to  bid  a  dizzard  or  a  mad  man  go  take  hellebore ;  as  in  Lucian,  Menippos  ki 


*  Sal  nitrun,  ral  aBmooiMon,  Diveoiitt|  radix,  doc* 
tamnuB.  **  Calet  ordine  aecnndo,  aieeat  primo, 

advemii  omiiia  vitia  atna  bilit  iralet,  niifiiiReiii  mun- 
dat,  aptritaa  iUuatrat,  ineroreiD  diaeutit  herba  miriflea. 
*C^|i.  4.  litk  S.  *  EaeeDliorea  negaiit  ora  ▼enanin 
Rtacara.  m  An  aloe  apariat  ora  twnarum.  lib.  9. 

•nnt.  3.  *  Vapnrea  abrtergit  4  ▼italibiu  partibua. 

i^Tract.  15.  c.  0.  Bonua  Alexander,  tantam  tapida  Ar* 
Bene  confidentiam  babuit,  utoBoetmelaocholieaapaa. 
tioDea  ab  eo  ciirari  poaaa  craderel,  ti  ego.  iode  Mepia- 


aam.  et  in  ^ua  eibibiiioae  aaaqoa" 


P«* 


■ime ..— .  ^...  — .-  -w -.-  .    _^ 

tttt  fai.  «  MauforuB  Bcdici  hoe  lapid*  H<"!^ 

puripint  BelaooboliaB,  kc  *•  Quo  cfoi^j"^ 
uaua  flum.  et  safno  cub  anxilio.  *«  **f^ 

nibtl  realat  niai  Hellebomi, et  lapia  ArBCfl«-|."r; 
184.  Scoltzii.  »  MttUa  •nrpora  nii  t^^^^Z* 
afiuta,  et  atomacho  muituB  obTuiaia.  f .^'.^bm 
aiiabaocttraficapraarareateatftc       ■Lta.^'*^ 


I^k  2.  BabB.  2.] 


Purging  Simples. 
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"<^^ii8,  Tbntale  desipU^  hdUhoro  epoto  Uhi  oput^est^  toque  sane  meraeo^  thoii  art 
^^"^If  thy  little  wit,  O  Tantaliu,  and  inust  needs  drink  hellebore,  and  that  without 
iDdd^nre.  Aristophanes  in  Vespis^  drink  hellebore,  &c.  and  Harpax  in  the  ''Cookb- 
tnd  3^1  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need  to  be  purged  with 
^^^  Dlant.  When  that  proud  Menacrates  6  {fcv;,  had  writ  an  arrogant  letter  to  Philip 
^Liis^acedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but  this,  Consulo  tibiut  ad  Anticyram 
ibrtt'ii^as,  noting  thereby  that  he  was  crazed,  atque  ellebore  indigere^  had  much 
•u"!^:  of  a  good  puige.  Lolius  Geraldus  saith,  that  Hercules,  after  idl  his  raad 
^ed:  fcs  upon  his  wife  and  children,  was  perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  helle- 
er.r:^  which  an  Antic3rrian  administered  unto  him.  They  that  were  sound  com- 
«:eeft-:|y  took  it  to  quicken  their  wits,  (as  Ennis  of  old,  **Qtii  nan  nisi  potus  ad 
I —  prosiluU  dieenda,  and  as  our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inven« 
df^l  (1  find  it  so  registered  by  Agellius  lib,  17.  cap.  16.)  Cameades  the  academic, 
/t  In  he  was  to  write  against  Zeno  the  stoic,  purged  himself  with  hellebore  first, 
anJ  th  *  Petronius  puts  upon  Chrysippus.  In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  ages, 
?.  Ir.  n  length  Mesne  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it,  upon 
i.t!i:  «e  authority  for  many  following  lustres,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite  out  of 
i^i  liBBt,  held  to  be  poison  and  no  medicine ;  and  is  still  oppugned  to  this  day  by 
ersT.  «to  and  some  junior  physicians.  Their  reasons  are,  because  Aristotle  l.  I.  de 
!.  cc.  u.  c.  3.  saidf  henbane  and  hellebore  were  poison ;  and  Alexander  Aphrodiseus,  in 
r  y  preface  of  his  problems,  gave  out,  that  (speaking  of  hellebore)  ''^  Quails  fed  on 
ns"^  which  was  poison  to  men.'*  Galen,  l  6.  Epid.  com,  5.  Text.  36.  confirms  as 
p35s.ih :  *  Constantine  the  emperor  in  his  Greoponicks,  attributes  no  other  virtue  to 
L?f  «lian  to  kill  mice  and  rats,  fiies  and  mouldwarps,  and  so  Mizaldus,  Nicander  of 

I,  r^  Genrinus,  Sckenkius,  and  some  other  Neoterics  that  have  written  of  poisons, 
T'jk  of  hellebore  in  a  chief  place.  "*  Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon, 
: TT  i  besieging,  I  know  not  what  city,  steeped  hellebore  in  a  spring  of  water,  which 
J  '.pipes  was  conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poisoned,  or  else 
e, n-de  them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  arms. 
tr^Hwithstanding  all  these  cavils  ana  objections,  most  of  our  late  writers  do  much 
.  irove  of  it.  ^Gariopontus  lib.  1.  cap.  13.  Codronchus  com.  de  helleb.  Fallopius 
[:  J  de  med.  purg.  simpL  cap.  69.  et  eonsil.  15.  Trincavelii,  Montanus  239.  Friseme- 

I  eonsil.  14.  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  so  that  it  be  opportunely  given.    Jacobus  de 

-  Hidis,  Agg.  Amatus,  Lucet  cent.  66.  Godef.  Stegius  cap.  13.  HoUerius,  and  all  our 

^ffoalists  subscribe.    Femelius  meth.  med.  lib.  6.  cap.  16.  ^confesseth  it  to  be  a 

errible  purge  and  hard  to  take,  yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have 

le  bodies.'^    P.  Forestus  and  Capivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken  in  substance,  but 

iow  it  in  decoction  or  infusion,  both  which  ways  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all 

hers,  Epist.  231.  Scoltzii,  Jacchinus  in  9.  Rhasis,  conunends  a  receipt  of  his  own 

sparing;  Penottus  another  of  his  chemically  prepared,  Evonimus  another.  j^Hilde- 

leim  spiceh  2.  de  mel.  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  oiversity 

r  receipts.     Heumius  Ub.  7.  prax.  med.  cap.  14.  ^ calls  it  an  ^innocent  medicine 

owsoerer,  if  it  be  well  prepared."    The  root  of  it  is  only  in  use,  which  may  be 

ept  many  years,  and  by  some  given  in  substance,  as  by  Fallopius  and  Brassivola 

mongst  the  rest,  who  ^brags  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  its  use, 

nd  tells  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta,  a  madman,  that  was  thought  to  be 

ossessed,  in  the  Duke  of  Ferrara's  court,  with  one  puige  of  black  hellebore  in  sub- 

tance :  the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen ;  his  excrements  were  like  ink,  **  he  perfectly 

ealed  at  once ;  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  will  not  admit  of  it  in  ^substance, 

>  whom  most  subscribe,  but  as  before,  in  the  decoction,  infusion,  or  which  is  all  in 

II,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  before  the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicameniumy  a 
vreet  medicine,  an  easy,  that  may  be  securely  given  to  women,  children,  and  weak- 
ngs.     Baracellus,  liorto  genialiy  terms  it  maxima  prastantia  medtcamentum^  a  medi- 


a  pneiidolo  act.  4.  Men.  ult.  belUboro  haaoB  bonioibat 
pom  em.  MHor.  »In8ftljrr.  wCraio 

msil.  ISy  I.S.  Eui  multi  maffni  ^M  probtat,  in  bonam 
irtein  accipimnl  nadicj,  non  probem.  "  VflKun* 

ir  veratro  eoturnioM  quod  notoiDibiui  tozicam  «sc 
Lib.  S3,  e.  7.  12.  14.  >* De  var.  hist.  .  ^Connia 
icolume  reddit,  et  Juvenile  effieit.  <>  Veterei  non 

ae  eauM  uai  fttDt ;  Difflcilia  ex  Uelleboro  purgatio,  et 


lerroria  plena,  aad  robiiatia  datnr  taiaen,  4be.  « In- 
Boceo*  niedieamentum,  modo  rite  paretor.  «  Abfit 
Jactantia,  ego  primoa  pnebentcaspi,  kc  m  In  Ca« 

tart.  Ex  una  aola  oTaeuatione  furor  ceaaTit  eC  qaielus 
inde  vizit.  Tale  ezemplum  apud  Sckenkium  et  anod 
Scoltxiuin,  ep.  831.  P.  Monaviue  ae  •tolidujB 
Jacut  hoc  epoto  tribus  aut  quaiuor  vicibua. 
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cine  of  great  worth  and  note.    Qpercetan  in  hia  Spagir  PKar,  and  many  otheis,ti 
wonders  of  the  extract    Paracelans,  above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admixer  of  ^ 
plant ;  and  especially  the  extract,  he  calks  it  TheriacuMj  terrestre  Balsamum,  nxuAe 
treacle,  a  terrestrial  balm,  instar  amtdum^  ^  all  in  all,  the  ^  sole  and  last  refuge  to  os 
this  malady,  the  gout,  epilepsy,  leprosy,  &c."    If  this  will  not  help,  no  phjsc  z 
the  world  can  but  mineral,  it  is  the  upshot  of  all.    Matthiolos  lan^hs  at  thoae  (hi 
except  against  it,  and  though  some  abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Meaue,  and  da 
not  adventure  to  prescribe  it,  ^  ^  yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  used  it  six  handsed 
times  without  oflence,  and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physicians,  who  han 
given  me  great  thanks  for  it"    Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  otbs 
cautions  concerning  this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivolcy  Baracelsus,  Codronchiis,  lod 
the  rest 

SuBSECT.  Hid — Compound  Purgers. 

Compound  medicines  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the  superior  or 
inferior  parts :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  month  swallowed  or  not  sw^ 
lowed :  If  swallowed  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  compound  wine  of  hellebore,  sciih 
or  sea-onion,  senna,  Vinum  Scilliticumj  Hellehoratum^  which  ^Quercetan  so  mvrh 
applauds  ^  for  melancholy  and  madness,  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied 
to  the  head,  with  little  pieces  of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it"  OxymeL  ScUliticvm, 
Sjfrupus  Helleboratus  major  and  minor  in  Quercetan,  and  Syrupus  CrenisUB  for  hypo- 
chondriacal mehincholy  in  the  same  author,  compound  syrup  of  succory,  of  fumitofr, 
polipody,  &c.  Heumius  his  pui^ng  cock-broth.  Some  except  against  these  syrapa, 
as  appears  by  ^  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  pernicious,  an! 
that  out  of  Hippocrates,  cocta  moverej  et  medicarij  turn  eruda,  no  raw  things  to  be 
used  in  physic ;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is  exploded  and  soundly  confuted 
by  Matthiolus  :  many  juleps,  potions,  receipts,  are  composed  of  these,  as  you  sha3 
find  in  Hildesheim  spiceL  2.  Heumius  lib,  2.  cap.  14.  George  Sckenklus  ItaL  mi 
prax.  Sfc. 

Solid  puiges  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound  widi 
others,  as  de  lapide  lazuloj  armeno^  piL  inday  offumiioryj  S^c.  Confection  of  Ha- 
mech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  sex.  5.  eonsil.  22.  bitterly  inreighs 
against,  so  doth  Rondoletius  Pharmacop.  officina,  Femelius  and  others ;  diascsa* 
diapolypodium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Wecker's  electuarie  de  Epithymo,  Ptolemji 
hierologadium,  of  which  divers  receipts  are  daily  made. 

JExius  22. 23.  commends  Hieram  Ruffi.  Trincavelius  ctmsU.  12.  lib.  4.  approvts 
of  Hiera;  turn,  inquU,  invenio  melius  medicamentum^  I  find  no  better  medicine,  he 
saith.  Heumius  adds  pil.  aggregat.  pills  de  Epithymo.  piL  Ind.  Mesne  descnbn 
in  the  Florentine  Anddotary^  Filula  sine  qwbus  esse  noloy  Pilula  Cochict  cum  Hth^ 
leborOjIHl.  Arabicc^  Fcttida^  de  quinque  generibus  mirabohmorwHy  fye.  More  props 
to  melancholy,  not  excluding  in  the  meantime,  turbith,  manna,  rhubarb,  agih^ 
elescophe,  &c.  which  are  not  so  proper  to  this  humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds 
cap.  30.  and  Montanus  cholera  etiam  purganda,  quod  atrte  sU  pabulum^  choler  is  to 
be  purged  because  it  feeds  the  other :  and  some  are  of  an  opinion,  as  Erasistntus 
and  Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  ^^  that  no  physie 
doth  purge  one  humour  alone,  but  ^l  alike  or  what  is  next"  Most  therefore  ia 
their  receipts  and  magistrals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a  mixture  of  several  sim- 
ples and  compounds  to  purge  all  humours  in  general  as  well  as  this.  Some  ntber 
use  potions  than  pills  to  purge  this  humour,  because  that  as  Heumius  and  Onto 
observe,  hie  succus  a  sicco  remedio  ogre  trahitur^  this  juice  is  not  so  easily  dnim 
by  dry  remedies,  and  as  Montanus  adviseth  26  cons.  ^  All  "^  drying  medicines  are 
to  be  repelled,  as  aloe,  hiera,"  and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  o^ 
itself. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  Sic    The  doses  of 


«  Ultimam  refufinm,  eitremum  medieameotoio,  quod 
rvtera  omnia  daodit,  qoceanque  CBterls  laiativii  peili 
non  poaauBt  ad  bane  ^ninent ;  ai  Don  buie,  oullt  ce* 
danu  ^  Teauii  poiaani  me  aexeeniia  bominibua 

Reilefaonim  nifnim  ezhtbaiaae,  nullo  pronoi  incommo- 
de, kit.  *>  Pharma^.  Optimum  est  ad  manlam  et 
«mnea  melaocholicoa  alleetui,  turn  intra  aaaumptttm, 


tarn  extra,  aeena  capiti  oub  liateolia  in  co  ^ 
tepide  admotum.  «  EniaK.  Matb.  lik  X 

8)rrupi  nocentiarimi  et  omnibua  a 

•  Purgantia  eenaebant  medkaawou, 

rem  attrabere,  led  queaKonqiie  attigeriat  ia 
turam  converge.        »  Rellgantor 
nedidov,  at  Aloe,  Blen,  pimte 
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these,  but  that  ihey  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that  I  am  lofh  to  incnr 
the  censure  of  Foreetus,  lib.  3.  cop.  6.  de  urinisy "  ^  against  those  that  divulge  aud  pub- 
lish medicines  in  their  mother-tongue,^'  tod  lest  I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some 
ignorant  reader  to  practise  on  himself,  without  the  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Sucb  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  month,  are  gargarisms  used  com- 
monly after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or  apophlegmatisms,  mas- 
ticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which  are  gentle,  as  hyssop,  origan, 
penn3rroyal,  thyme,  mustard ;  strong,  as  pellitory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina  are  liquid  or  dry*,  juice  of  pimpernel, 
onions,  &c.,  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebore,  &c.  To  these  you  may  add  odora- 
ments,  perfumes,  and  sufiumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of  Outilian. 
soap,  honey  boiled  to  a  consistence ;  or  stronger  of  scammony,  hellebore,  &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several  occasions,  as  shall 
be  shown  in  its  place. 

MEMB.  III. 

Chirurgical  Semedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  "<<  Who,  how 
much,  when.''  That  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to  whom 
it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor  too  old,  overweak, 
fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are  full  of  bad  blood,  noxious 
humours,  and  may  be  eased  by  it 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  party's  habit  of  body,  as  he  is'  strong  or  weak, 
M  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time :  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting,  or  full, 
whether  the  moon's  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed ;  some  affirm, 
8ome  deny,  some  gnmt  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronic  diseases,  whether  before  or  after 
physic.  'TIS  Heumius'  aphorism  a  phlehoUmia  aiupieandwn  esw  eunationem^  mm 
a  pharmaeia^  you  must  begin  with  blood-letting  and  not  physic;  some  except  this 
peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ?  Horatius  Augenius,  a  ph3r8ician  of  Padua,  hadi 
lately  writ  17  books  of  this  subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kinds  of  blood-letting  in  use  ""are  three,  first  is  that  opening  a  vein  in 
the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts,  as  shall  be 
thought  fit 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification,  oeymms  ctmpescimt^  saith  Feme- 
lius,  Uiey  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  several  parts,  to  divert  humours,  aches, 
winds,  &c.  V 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especially  to  (he  hemorrhoids. 
Horatius  Augenius,  Ub,  10.  cop.  10.  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  Altomarus, 
Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacuations  in  this  kind. 

^Cauteriesy  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  lancings,  which, 
because  they  are  terrible,  Dropax  and  Sinapismus  are  invented  by  plasters  to  raise 
blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and  the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applied  in  and  to  severs! 
paitB,  have  their  use  here  on  divers  occasions,  as  shall  be  shown. 


SECT.  V.  MEMB.  I. 

SuBsacT.  l.r-^Particular  Cure  of  the  three  several  Kinds;  of  Head  Melancholy, 

The  general  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now  to  apply 
these  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kinds,  that,  according  to  the  sever^ 
psrts  a^cted,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to  help  or  ease  himself.    I  will 


"^ContrA  e«M  qo]  lingua  Tulfari  er  vernMola  rsmedia 
«t  medjcaiDeDU  prstcribunt,  eC  qaibuivifl  commaaia 
ftauL       •  Ouii,  quMtuD,  qttaado.      "  Ferneliiis, 


lib.  a.  cap.  19.  MRanodeua,  lib.  5.  cap.  81.  de  lUa 

Merearialia  lib.  S.  de  compoait.  nitd.  6Bp.M.  Heoraliii^ 
lib.  1.  praz.  mad.  Wecker,  4c. 
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Ireat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  good  euraa,  we  miMC  be^ 
with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment,  able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  efeL 
I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius,  cap.  8.  dt  Melanck,  that  in  old  diseases  which  hm 
gotten  the  upper  hand  or  a  habit,  the  manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  ths 
whatsoever  can  be  drawn  ont  of  the  most  precious  boxes  of  the  apothecaiies.  H-jf 
diet,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  those  other 
non-natural  things.  Let  air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistening,  of  good 
juice,  easy  of  digestion,  and  not  windy:  drink  clear,  and  well  brewed,  not  toe 
strong,  nor  too  simdl.  ^  Make  a  melancholy  man  htP  as  "  Rhasis  saith,  ^  and  thoc 
hast  finbhed  the  cure."  Exercise  not  too  remiss,  nor  too  violent  Sleep  a  little  more 
than  ordinary.  **  Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature ;  and  which  Fet- 
nelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consiL  44,  above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all  passions  and  pertur- 
bations of  the  mind.  Let  him  not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy ),  bm 
still  accompanied  with  such  friends  and  familiars  he  most,  aflects,  neatly  dressed, 
washed,  and  combed,  according  to  his  ability  at  least,  in  clean  sweet  linen,  spruce. 
handsome,  decent,  and  food  apparel ;  for  noUiing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  warn, 
squalor,  and  nastiness,  foul,  or  old  clothes  out  of  fashion.  Concerning  the  medicinal 
part,  he  that  will  satidy  himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet)  and  see  all  at 
dnce  the  whole  cure  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species,  let  him  consult  with 
Gordonius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenius,  lib,  de  atra  bile  ad  Card,  Caesium,  Lan- 
«^ratius,  cap.  8.  et  9.  de  meku  iElian  Montaltus,  de  met  cap.  26. 21. 28. 29. 30.  IhmaL 
ab.  AUomari^  cap.  7.  artU  med.  Hercules  de  Saxonift,  tn  Panth.  cap.  7.  et  TVmcL  efms 
jfecHhar.  de  melatu  per  Boksetam,  ediL  VenetOs  1620.  cap.  17. 18. 19.  Savanarc^ 
Sub,  82.  Draet.  8.  cap.  1.  Sckenkius,  in  prax.  curat.  Ital.  med.  Henmius,  ed^  12. 
de  marb.  Victorius  Faventius,  praet.  Magn.  et  Empir.  Hildesheim,  SpieeL  2.  de  smb. 
et  meL  FeL  Platter,  Stokerus,  Bmel.  P.  Baverus,  Forestos,  Fuchsius,  Ciqypivacdi»% 
Bondoletius,  Jason  Pratensis.  SuUust  Salvian.  de  remed.  lib.  2.  cap.  I .  Jacchinua,  in  9. 
•RAosis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  de  Inler.  marb.  cur.  Uh.  I .  cap.  17.  Alexan.  Messaria,praef.  wtti. 
Ub.  1.  cap.  2l.de  meL  Piso.  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old  Gie^s. 
Arabians,  and  Latins,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be  used.  Or  let  him  read 
those  counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  caneil.  13.  et  14.  Reneras  Soli- 
nander,  consiL  6.  sec,  1.  et  ccneil.  3.  sec.  3.  Crato,  ctmsil.  16.  Ub.  1.  Monlanus  20. 
22.  and  his  following  counsels,  Lielius  d.  Fonts.  Egubinus,  consult.  44.  69.  77. 125. 
129.  142.  Femelius,  consil.  44.  45.  46.  Jul.  Caesar  Oaudinus,  Mercurialifl,  Frambe^ 
sarins,  Sennertus,  &c  Wherem  he  shall  find  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method. 
preparatives,  pui^^ers,  correcters,  averteis,  cordials  in  great  varieQr  and  ahundaDce : 
out  of  which,  because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  Uiem,  I  will  collect 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines.  ' 


SuBSKCT.  11^ — Blood-letting. 

Phlkbotomt  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  afler  physic,  commonly  before, 
and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it.  For  Gaira. 
and  many  others,  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head-melancfa<dj. 
If  the  malady,  saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  and  Altomarus,  cap.  7.  Fuchsius,  cap.  33.  "  ^  sfasR 
proceed  primsuily  from  the  misafiected  brain,  the  patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need 
at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise  abound,  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  Uood. 
and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad."  In  immaterial  melancholy,  which  especiaUy  comef 
from  a  cold  distemperature  of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  cap.  17.  will  not  adroi: 
of  phlebotomy;  Laurentius,  cap.  9,  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians; 
but  as  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Alexander  appoint,  '^  ^  especially  in  the  head,"  to  open  ibe 
veins  of  the  forehead,  nose  and  ears  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glassies 
on  the  partv's  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  the  place,  they  apply  horse-leeehes 
on  the  head,  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidental,  they 
cause  the  hemorriioids  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  the  sixth 


■*OoDt.  till.  1.  e.  S.  flteinM  ad  tiDpiogiiationnD.  el 
can  impinfiMAtiir,  ramovetur  malttn.  **  BiMieSelani 
ventria.  "*  8i  ex  (Mimario  cerebri  afftcta  melao 


choiici  cvaaeriat,  MUif uiais  deUactio&e  hob  ladlgMt 


» 


niai  ob  alfaa  eaiuai  aanguia  minatnr.  ai  »bIov  n 
vaais,  ftc  Ihistra  enim  fkf intar  corpWk  te.  "Ce*- 
petit  iaa  pUeliotiNBia  ftoatia. 


Mem.  1.  Sobs.  3.]  PreparaUoes  and  Pyrgers.  4M 

book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  ''That  in  melan* 
choly  and  mad  men,  the  ▼arteose  tumour  or  hsmorroids  appearing  doth  heal  the 
same."  Valescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kinds,  whom  Sallust.  Salrian 
follows.  ''^^  If  the  blood  abound,  which  is  discerned  bj  the  fulness  of  the  veins, 
his  precedent  diet,  the  party's  laughter,  age,  &rC.  begin  with  the  median  or  middle 
vein  of  the  arm :  if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and  clear,  stop  it,  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time, 
or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let  it  run,  according  to  the  party's  strength :  and  some  eight  or 
twelve  days  aAer,  open  the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it 
out  of  the  nostrils,  or  cupping-glasses,"  &c.  Trallianns  allows  of  this,  ^^  If  there 
have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hsmorrhoids,  or  women's 
months,  then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles."  Tet  he  doth  hardly 
approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  situated  in  the  head  alone,  or  in  any  other 
dotage,  '^^  except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the  malady  be  increased 
by  it ;  for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except  the  body  be  very  full  of 
blood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face."  Therefore  I  conclude  with  Areteus, 
""^  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,"  and  well  consider  all  circumstances  be* 
longing  to  it. 

Sub  SECT.  III. — Preparalives  and  Purgers. 

• 

After  blood-letting  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ;  first  prepare,  and  then 
purge,  Augea  slabulum  pur  gar  e^  make  the  body  clean  before  we  hope  to  do  any 
goc^.  Walter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a  clyster  of  his, 
which  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting :  the  common  sort,  as  Mercurialis,  Montal- 
tus  cap.  30.  4rc.  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives,  and  so  to  purgers.  Lenitives 
are  well  known,  electuarium  Unitivumj  diaphenicum  diaeatholiconj  Sfc,  Preparativea 
are  usually  syrups  of  borage,  bugloss,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with 
double  as  much  of  the  same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  bu- 
gloss, balm,  hops,  endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or  these  sodden  in  whey,  which 
must  be  reiterated  and  used  for  many  days  together.  Purges  come  last,  ^  which 
must  not  be  used  at  all,  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,"  because  they 
weaken  nature  and  dry  so  much ;  and  in  giving  of  them,  ''^  we  must  begin  with  the 
gentlest  first."  Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus,  &c. 
.Ve  insaniares  indejiant^  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  ^^^  by  drying  too  much." 
Purge  downward  rather  than  upward,  use  potions  rather  than  pills,  and  when  you 
begin  physic,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course ;  for  as  one  observes,  ^movert  et 
turn  tducere  in  amnihus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour  (as  one  purge  commcmly 
doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  than  good.  They  must  continue  in  a 
course  of  physic,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire  and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  natura^ 
they  must  now  and  then  remit,  and  let  nature  have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle 
purges  to  begin  with,  are  "  senna,  cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanea,  catholicon :  if  these 
prevail  not,  we  may  proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  hamech,  pil.  Inde^ 
fumiloris,  de  assaieret,  of  lapis  armenus  and  lazuli,  dtasena.  Or  if  pills  be  too 
dry ;  "  some  prescribe  both  hellebores  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretus, 
^^  because  this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine."  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de 
Saxoni&  would  have  antimony  tried  last,  ^  if  the  *  party  be  strong,  and  it  wkrily 
given."  ^rincavelius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  in  his 
^ipoL  rod.  5.  subscribes,  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it  But  Crato  in  a 
counsel  of  his,  for  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  chancellor,  wholly  rejects  it 

1  find  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals,  amongst 
writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease ;  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will  rehearse.    ''^  To  be 

■•Si  c«iifuismbMiidet,quod  Kiturez  venaram  rcple* ;  Minguinem  detraliefe  oportet,  deUlwratioiM  tndffet. 
iMne*  viciuw  ratione  pracedente.  rim  segri,  ct«le  et  i  Areteua,  lib.  7.  c  5.  <*  A  tonioribua  auspicandttni. 


•liiB.  Tuodatur  mediana ;  el  ai  naiif  uia  apparel  clania 
et  ruber,  aapprimatur ;  aui  ai  vere,  ai  niger  aut  craMua 
pcrmiitatur  fluere  pro  viribua  cgri,  dein  pnat  &  vel.  19. 
litem  aperiatar  cepbalica  partia  magia  aflecta,  et  vena 
fniiiti^.  aut  aaoguia  provoeetur  aetia  per  narea,  a«. 


(Valeacua,  Piao,  Bruel)  rartttaque  madiearoentia  purgan* 
tibua  utendumi,  ni  ait  opua.  **  Quia  eorpaa  exiecaat, 
iDorbum  augent.  *6uianeriu«  Traet.  IS.  e.  6^ 

•*  Piao.     't  Rhaala,  acpe  valent  ex  Heltoboro.      •  Lik. 
-     7.     Ezifiua   medicamentia   morbua   non   obaaquitor. 
"  Si  quibua  eonauetc  mm  auppreaae  aunt  menaea,  ttc    •*  Modo  caute  detur  et  robnatia.  ncoaail.  10. 1. 1, 

taloaccare  oportet,  aut  vena  rrontia  ai  aangnla  peeeet  n  PJin.  I.  31.  c  &  Navigationea  ob  vomttionem  pmaunt 
cerebro.  ••  Niai  ortum  ducat  A  aangttine,  ne  morbua  I  plurimia  morbia  capitia.et  oninibiia  ob  qua  Helleboroaa 
tadc  augeatar;  phlebotomia  refri^erat  et  euioeat,  otai  i  bibitur.  Idem  Dioacoridea,  lib.  5.  cap.  13.  AvioaBsa 
corpoa  ait  valde  aanguineun.  rubicuiidiim.         ■  Cum  |  tania  imprimia. 
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Otare  of  Mehmeholf. 


[Part.  2.  See.! 


«ea-flick  first  is  rery  good  at  seasonable  times.  Helleborismiu  Hatthioli,  with  wkkk 
he  Taunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  several  cures,  "^1  never  gave  it  (saith  be), bat 
aAer  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of  God,  they  were  happily  cured."  The  maaaa 
of  making  it  be  sets  down  at  laige  in  his  third  book  of  Epist  to  George  Hankslriai 
a  physician.  Walter  Bruel,  and  Heumius,  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approfa»- 
tion ;  so  doth  Sckenkius  in  his  memorable  cures,  and  experimental  medicines,  cotl 
ohser.  37.  That  famous  Helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  ia 
his  consultations  and  counsels,  as  28.  pro,  meJan,  sacerdoUj  tt  eonsil.  148.  pro  k§p^ 
chondriaco^  and  cracks,  ^^  to  be  a  most  sovereign  remedy  for  all  melancholy  per- 
sons, which  he  hath  often  given  without  ofience,  and  found  by  long  experienoe  sad 
observations  to  be  such." 

Qaercetan  prefers  a  syrup  of  hellebore  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac.  and  Hdlebore^ 
extract  cap.  5.  of  his  invention  likewise  T^a  most  safe  medicine  **and  not  unfit  to 
be  given  children")  before  all  remedies  wnatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebore,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it  is  pre- 
pared by  him.  ^^  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  virtue  of  this  herb  is  giesL 
and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  itself;  and  he  that  knows  wdl 
how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  than  all  their  books  contain,  or  all  the  docton 
in  Germany  can  show." 

.£lianu8  Montaltus  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morh,  capitis^  cap.  31.  de  meh  sets  a 
special  receipt  of  his  own,  which  in  his  practice  ^^  he  fortunately  used ;  because  it 
is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down." 

"R  Bjrrape  de  pomii  34*  ■4^*  bong.  ^i^U* 
Ellebori  Digri  per  noctem  infuai  in  ligataiA 
a  Tel  8  gr.  mand  fkcti  eollator&  exbite.** 

Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  find  in  him.  Valescns  admires 
pulvis  Hall,  and  Jason  Pratensis  liWr  him :  the  confection  of  which  our  new  Loa- 
don  Pharmacopceia  hath  lately  revived.  ^^Put  case  (saith  he)  all  other  medicisee 
&il,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it,  and  'tis  a  crowned  medicine  which 
must  be  kept  in  secret." 

r 

**R.  Epitliymi  leioiiiie.  lapidia  lanii,  agarici  ana  3^J* 
Bcammonil,  3],  Chariopliillorom  nomero,  90  pntveriseotor 
Omnia,  et  ipeiiit  puJverifl  aenip.  4.  iingolia  aeptimania  awnmat,*' 

To  these  I  may  add  Amoldi  vinum  Buglossatumj  or  borage  wine  before  mentioned, 
which  ''"Mizaldus  calls  vinum  mtro^tZe,  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus  vouchsafes 
to  repeat  verbatim  amongst  other  receipts.  Rubeus  his  ^  compound  water  out  of 
Savonarola:  Pinetus  his  balm ;  Cardan's  Pulvis  ByacitUhij  with  which,  in  his  book 
de  curis  admirandis^  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many  melancholy  persons  in  eight 
days,  which  "Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observable  medicines;  Altomarus  his 
syrup,  with  which  '*  he  calls  God  so  solemnly  to  witness,  he  hath  in  his  kind  done 
many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Sckenkius  cent.  7.  ohserv.  80.  mentioneth,  Danid 
Sennertus  lib.  I. part.  2.  cap.  12.  so  much  commends;  Rulandus'  admirable  water 
for  melancholy,  which  cent.  2.  cap.  96.  he  names  Spiritum  vita  aureumj  Panaceum, 
what  not,  and  his  absolute  medicine  of  50  eggs,  curat.  Empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5.  to  be 
taken  three  in  a  morning,  with  a  powder  of  his.  "  Faventinus  prac.  Emper.  doo- 
bles  this  number  of  eggs,  and  wiU  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like 
sort,  which  Sallust  Salvian  approves  de  red.  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1.  with  some  of  the  same 
powder,  till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad  mea. 

•*  R.    Bpitliyaii ,  tbymi,  ana  draciianaa  duaa,  aaeebaii  alU  andam  OBam,  end  graaa  ttia, 
Cinamoni  diachmam  unan;  miace,  flat  pulvii** 


nNitaqaamdedlanM,qain  ex  una  ant  altera  aeramp- 
tione,  Deo  Juvante,  fuerint  ad  talutem  restituti.  ^  Lib. 
S.  Inter  eompoeita  purgantia  melanclioliam.  ^  Longo 
exneriniento  A  se  obwrvatum  eaae,  melancbolieea  tine 
oflenM  egregit  curandoa  Talere.  Idem  responsione  ad 
Aubertum,  veratnim  nigrum,  aliaa  timidum  et  perira- 
loran  vini  tpiritu  etiam  el  oleo  commodum  afc  utui 
icdditur  ut  etiam  poeria  tuto  admin istrari  poesit. 
vCertum  eet  hujua  herbc  Tirtutem  mazimam  et  mira- 
Miem  eaae,  parunuiae  diatare  A  balMmo.  Et  qui  nortt 
«o  recie  nti,  plus  babel  arti*  quam  tota  ieribentium  co- 
bon  aut  omnea  dociorea  in  Germania.  '•  Qwo  lbU« 


eiter  nmti  anm.  ^  Boe  pocito  qond  ali»  nMdidva 

non  valeant,  icta  tunc  Dei  mtaerieordii  valrbii,  et  eic 
medicine  coronate,  que  aecretimmd  leneatnr.  ^  U^. 
de  artif.  med.  '■•Sect.  3.    Optimum  ttaat^nm 

aqua  componta  Savanarolc  *  Sriieniiius,  i*bfm. 

31.  «  DonatUB  ab  Altomari,  capu  7.  IVetor  Una. 

me  mottoa  melanetiolicnff  bqjua  soIiqs  efrvpi  a»«  tt- 
rawe,  facta  priike  punr atione.  **  C^ntna  era  it 

unum,  quolibet  mane  iiumant  ova  pnrbilia,con  vrq'M^u 
pulvere  supra  ovum  avperva,  et  conttaeaat  qiimtfe'^ 
amuropaerini  centum  et  unum,  maniacia  eC  aieUnct^ 
Ucia  utiliaaimum  remediooi. 


Mem*  1*  Sdw*  4.] 


Jtv€rUf$< 
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All  these  jet  are  notliing  to  those  ^  chemical  preparatives  of  Jiqua  Chalidoma^  quint* 
essence  oi  hellebore,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oils,  Aurum  poiabile^  Sfc.  Dr. 
Anthony  in  his  book  de  auro  potab,  edit.  1600.  is  all  in  all  for  it  **^And  though 
all  the  schools  of  Galenists,  with  a  wicked  and  unthankful  pride  and  scorn,  detest  it 
in  their  practice,  yet  in  more  grievous  diseases,  when  their  vegetals  will  do  no  good,'' 
they  are  compelled  to  seek  the  help  of  minerals,  though  they  ^  use  them  rashly, 
iinprofitably,  slackly,  and  to  no  purpose."  Rhenanus,  a  Dutch  chemist,  in  his  book 
de  Sale  e  piueo  emergenie^  takes  upon  him  to  apologise  for  Anthony,  and  sets  light 
by  all  that  speak  against  him.  But  what  do  1  meddle  with  this  great  controversy, 
which  is  the  subject  of  many  volumes  ?  Let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  CroUius,  and 
the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross,  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus,  and 
the  Galenists  oppugn.  Paracelsus,  he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more  famous 
cures  by  this  means,  than  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself  a  monarch ; 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  in&nts,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalus  of  old  railed  against  those 
ancient  Asclepiadean  writera,  *^he  condemns  others,  insults,  triumphs,  overcomes 
all  antiquity  (saith  Galen  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  declares  himself  a  conqueror,  and 
crowns  his  own  doings.  *  One  drop  of  their  chemical  preparatives  shall  do  more 
good  than  all  their  fiSsome  potions."  Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galenists  vilify 
them  on  the  other  side,  as  heretics  in  physic;  ''^^ Paracelsus  did  that  in  physic, 
which  Luther  in  Divinity.  "  A  drunken  rogue  he  was,  a  base  fellow,  a  magician,  he 
had  th^  devil  for  his  master,  devils  his  familiar  companions,  and  what  he  did,  was 
done  by  the  help  of  the  devil."  Thus  they  contend  and  rail,  and  every  mart  write 
books  pro  and  conj  et  ctdhuc  siibjudice  lis  est:  let  them  agree  as  they  will,  I  proceed. 

SuBSKCT.  TV.—Averters. 

AvERTERS  and  purgen  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  purpose,  to 
divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range,  clysters  and 
suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from  the  brain  and  heart, 
to  the  more  iffnoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still  used  a  few  days  between, 
and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boiled  seeds  of  anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron, 
hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory,  bugloss,  polypody,  senna,  diasene, 
hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologodium,  oU  of  violets,  sweet  almonds,  &.c. 
For  without  question,  a  clyster  opportunely  used,  cannot  choose  in  this,  as  most 
other  maladies,  but  to  do  very  much  good;  Clysteres  nutriunt^  sometimes  clysters  nou- 
rish, as  they  may  be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture 
of  our  natural  philosophy  "  reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of 
some  other  noted  physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but  not 
sweat  Trincavelius  consil.  10.  cap.  1.  in  head-melancholy  forbids  it.  P.  Byarus 
and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bathe  them  with  warm 
water.  Instead  of  ordinary  frictions.  Cardan  prescribes  rubbing  with  nettles  till  they 
blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^  Basardus  Visontinus  so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals  are  generally  received.  Montaltus  c,  34.  Hll- 
desheim  spiceL  d.foL  136  and  238.  give  several  receipts  of  all  three.  Hercules  de 
SaxoniA,  relates  of  an  empiric  in  Venice  ^  ^  that  had  a  strong  water  to  purge  by  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  which  he  still  used  in  head-melancholy,  and  would  sell  for  no 
gold." 

To  open  months  and  hemorrhoids  is  very  good  physic,  " "  If  they  have  been 
formerly  stopped."  Faventinus  would  have  them  opened  with  horse-leeches,  so 
would  Hercul.  de  Sax.  Julius  Alexandrinus  consil,  185.  Scoltzii  thinks  aloes  fitter : 
^  most  approve  horee-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the  forehead,  ^  nostrils, 
and  other  places. 

Montaltus  cap,  29.  out  of  Alexander  and  othera,  prescribes  ^<'  cupping-glasses,  and 


"  <luere«tan,eap.  4.  Pbtr.  Otwaldua  Crollins.  «  Cap. 
1.  Licet  lota  Galeni«iaruin  achola,  mineralia  non  sine 
Inpio  et  iDf rato  fastu  a  aua  praclica  deteatentur ;  tamen 
ia  |raTiorilraa  mnrbia  omni  vegetabilium  derelicto  aub- 
•idio,  ad  mineralia  confugiunt,  licet  ea  temere,  icnavi* 
ter,  et  tnutiliter  uaiirpcnt.  Ad  flnem  iibri.  <•  Veterea 
maledictia  inceaait,  Tincit,  et  contra  omneni  antiquha- 
tem  coronatur,  ipaeque  A  ae  victor  declaratur.  Gal.  lib. 
1.  awth.  e.  9.  **  Oodronchua  de  aale  absynthii. 

*  Idetn  Paracelma  in  iiiedicina,qaod  Lutberai  in  TlieO' 


logia.  M  Diaput.  in  eundem,  parte  1.  Mai^as  ebriaa, 
illileratua,  dcmoDem  pneccptorem  habuit,  dsmones  fu* 
miliares,  A^c.  >*  Master  D.  Lap wortb.  m  Ant. 

l*i)iloa.  cap.  de  melan.  frictio  Venice,  &c.  **  Aqua 

fortiaaiina  pureana  om,  nares,  quaui  non  valt  auro  ven- 
dere.  "  .Mercurialia  consil.  G. et  30.  hxmorroidnm  et 
menaiuro  provocatio  Juvai,  tnodo  ei  eorum  suppressiona 
ortuiu  habuerit.  ^  Laureniius,  Bruel.  See.        **  P. 

Bayerus,  I.  2.  cap.  1.T  naribua,  &c.  >•  Cucurbituls 

aiccae,  et  foutanells  crure  ai&ia  tro. 


[Part.SL  SetLk 


4M  Cure  rfMekmehoJy. 

iBBues  in  the  left  thigh.''  Aretos  Uh,  7.  cap.  5.  "Panlus  Regolinns,  S71t»  mil 
have  them  without  scarifieation,  ^  ^plied  to  the  shonlden  and  back,  thighs  and  fiBct:" 
^Montaitna  cap.  34.  ^  bids  open  an  iasne  in  the  aim,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.''' 
"Piso  enjoins  ligatures,  frictions,  suppositories,  and  copping-glasaes,  stiil  withott 
scarification,  and  the  rest 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  "^in  the  sutnre  of  the  ctowb,  and  ^ 
seared  or  ulcerated  place  suflered  to  run  a  good  while.  Tis  not  amies  to  bove  ike 
skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours."  Sallus.  SalTianu  ds  it 
medic,  lib,  2,  cap.  1.  '^^  because  this  humour  hardly  yields  to  other  phyak,  woold 
have  the  leg  cauterised,  or  the  left  leg,  below  the  knee, '  and  the  head  bored  in  tvo 
or  three  places,"  for  that  it  much  avails  to  the  exhalation  of  the  vapoiirs ;  '^  1  saw 
(saith  he)  a  melancholy  man  at  Rome,  that  by  no  remedies  coold  be  healed,  bat 
when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  the  skull  broken,  he  was  exee^ 
lently  cured."  Another,  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders, '^breaking  his  head 
with  a  &11  from  on  high,  was  instantly  recovered  of  hia  dotage."  Gordonii 
13.  part,  2.  would  have  these  cauteries  tried  last,  when  no  other  physic  will 
*^  The  head  to  be  shaved  and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do 
much  good.  I  saw  a  melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  his  btain- 
pan  broken ;  so  long  as  the  wound  was  open  he  was  well,  but  when  his  wound  was 
healed,  his  dotage  returned  again."  But  Alexander  Messaria  a  professor  in  Padna« 
lib.  1.  pract.  med.  cap.  21.  de  melanchol.  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all,  'tis  too  stiff 
a  humour  and  too  thick  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  c.  8.  Tract.  15.  cured  a  nobleman  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone,  '<*lea|ii^ 
the  hole  open  a  month  together,"  by  means  of  which,  after  two  years'  melancholy 
and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with  gold.  In  many 
other  parts,  these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy  men,  as  in  the  thighs, 
{Mercurialis  consil.  86.)  arms,  legs.  Idem  eonsil.  6.  and  19  and  25.  Montanus  8fi. 
Rodericus  d  Fonseca  tarn.  2.  causult.  84.  pro  hypochonfi.  coxA  dextrdj  Sfc^  but  most 
in  the  head,  ^  if  other  physic  will  do  no  good." 

SuBSECT.  V. — Alteratives  and  Cordials^  corrohnraiing,  resohiMg  the  ReliqmcMj  ami 

mending  the  TemperamenL 

Because  this  humour  is  so  malign  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed,  the  le* 
liques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means:  the  temper  is  to 
,  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortify  and  strengthen  the  heart  and 
brain,  *  ^  which  are  commonly  both  afiected  in  this  malady,  and  do  mutually  mis- 
afiect  one  another :  which  are  still  to  be  given  every  other  day,  or  some  few  day? 
inserted  after  a  purge,  or  like  physic,  as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that 
many  times  they  help  alone,  and  as  ^  Amoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorisms,  are  to  be 
^  preferred  before  all  other  medicines,  in  what  kind  soever."  * 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives,  I  do  not  find  a  more  present 
remedy,  than  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and  opportunely  used 
It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  courageous,  "^  whetteth  the  wit,"  if  moderately  taken* 
(and  as  Plutarch  'saith,  Symp.  7.  quast.  12.)  ^  it  makes  those  which  are  otherwise 
dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense,  or  quicken  (Xenophon  adds)  *as 
oil  doth  fire.     "  ^  A  famous  cordial"  Matthiolus  in  Dioscoridum  calls  it,  ^  an  excel- 

•"  HildMheim  •picel.  9.  Vaporen  A  cerebro  trahendi 
•unt  frictinnibut  uniTerti,  cucurbitalif  aiccii,  hameria 
ic  dorm  afflzit,  circa  pedes  et  crura.  **  Fontaneltam 
mperi  Juxta  occipituai,  aut  bracliium.  **  Baleni,  Iiga< 
tur«,  Aictionea,  Ac  •'Canteriuni  flat  autura  coro- 

nali.  diu  fluera  pennittantar  loca  nJceroaa.  Tr«pano 
ctiam  cranii  dcnsitaa  imminui  poterit,  ut  vaporibui 
ftiliginnaia  ezituspateat.  M*Quoniain  diflicalter 

Mdit  alii*  mediramentic,  ideo  flat  in  vertice  cauteriuai, 
aut  cnire  aiaiatro  infra  genu.  *  Fiani  duo  aut  tria 

•ant«;ria.  cum  omib  perforationa.  •  Vidi  Roiimb  me- 
laneholicum  qui  adhibiiia  mnltis  remediis,  aanari  non 
poterat ;  aed  cum  cranium  f  ladio  ft-actum  eaaet,  optioM 
aavatus  eat.  •  Bt  alterum  vidi  meJancholicum,  qui 

ex  alto  eadena  Don  sine  astaniium  admtratione,  libe- 
rattts  est.  « Radatur  caput  et  flat  cauterium  ia 

capite;  proeal  dubio  itta  faciuni  adfiuBonim  ezbala* 


tionan ;  vidi  melaBclioliciia  i  Ibftiwa  (ladio 
turn,  et  cranium  fractum,  quam  diu  ▼nlnus  apeft»a» 
curatua  optime;  at  cum  Tatniia  saoaton. 
mania.  »  Usque  ad  duram  Batirai  tiw|iaai 

et  per  mansam  apMte  stetit.  sOordis  rvtio 

habenda  qood  ocrebro  cnrnpatltnr,  et  aeae  iai 
ciunt.        1  Aplior.  SflL  MediciBA  Tberiaealis 
eligenda.  •Galen,  de  temp.  lib.  3.  c  3.'  awsArratc 

\  inum  sumptum,  acait  infenium.        •  Tarrfoa  abler  et 
tristea  thuris  in  modum  ezbalara  fliciL  >*  Bitanta* 

tem  ut  pleum  flammam  excitat.  u  Viribua  TrtimadM 
cardiacdm  eximium,  nutriendo  eorpori  alianiif  n^ 
timum.  vtatem  floridam  fecit,  calorem  iaaamm  ft>Tf(, 
concoctionem  )uvat,  stomaebum  roborat,  excwmcatu 
▼iaro  parat,  on  nam  movet.  aomaom  coociliat,  Ttimm 
(Kfffdoa  flatus  diaaipal,  craaaoa  hnmorea  «tttaMrt«ce 
quit,  diacttUt,  4c. 


JUUraiwes. 


^1^^ 


Men*  1.  AibAi  6.] 

lent  nvtriraent  to  refresh  the  body,  it  makes  a  good  colour,  a  flonrishing  age,  helps 
coneoctioo,  fortifies  the  stomaeh,  takes  away  obstractions,  proTokes  urine,  drives  out 
excrements,  proenres  sleep,  clears  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poisons,  attenu- 
ates, concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours."  And  that 
which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away  fear  and  sorrow.  ^Curas  edaees 
dissipai  Ei»iu8.  ^It  glads  the  heart  of  man,"  Psal.  civ.  15.  hilaritaUs  dulce  semir 
narium.  Helena^s  bowl,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true  nepenthes  in 
^  Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and  grief,  as  Oribasius  5.  Collect,  cap,  7.  and  some 
others  will,  was  nought  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  ^  It  makes  the  mind  of  tiie 
king  and  of  the  fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and  freeman,  poor  and  rich ;  it 
tumeth  all  his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes  him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt, 
but  enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him  speak  by  talents,"  Esdras  iii.  19,  20,  21.    It 

£*ves  life  itself,  spirits,  wit,  &c.  For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus^ 
iber  pater  a  liherando^  and  ^  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar. 
^  ^  Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gbdness  and  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
it  cheereth  God  and  men,"  Judges  ix.  13.  UetituB  Bacchus  datar^  it  makes  an  old 
wife  dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery  to  forget  evil,  and  be  **  merry. 


**  BacebM  tt  aflUetis  r«qaMn  mortaliboa  aSkft, 
Orura  licet  duro  comped*  riocu  Ibraou*' 


I 


*  Wine  makM  a  troqbled  mqI  to  tmC, 
TlxMif li  feel  witti  feltera  be  oppr«et.*< 


Demetrius  in  Plutarch,  when  he  fell  into  Selencus's  hands,  and  was  prisoner  in  Sjria, 
^*^  spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink  that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontented  mind, 
and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  pres^it  condition  wherewith  he  was 
tormented."  Therefore  Solomon,  Prov.  xxxL  6i,  bids  ^  wine  be  given  to  him  that 
is  ready  to  **  perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart,  let  him  drink  that  he  foiget 
his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  SoUieitis  ammis  onus  eximitj  it 
easeth  a  burdened  soul,  nothing  speedier,  nothing  better ;  which  the  prophet  Zacha- 
riah  perceived,  when  he  said,  ^  that  in  the  time  of  Messias,  they  of  Ephraim  should 
be  glad,  and  their  heart  should  rejoice  as  through  wine."  All  which  makes  me  very 
well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a  feast  in  ^Bartholomeus  Anglicus,  when 
ffrace  -was  said,  their  hanchi  washed,  and  the  guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  wiUi  good 
discourse,  sweet  music,  dainty  fiire,  exhUaratunds  graiiA,  pocula  Uerum  atque  Uerum 
ffffcrwUurj  as  a  corollary  to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup 
came  in  to  cheer  their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again. 
Which  as  1.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Crii.  Christ,  lib,  2.  cap,  5,  6,  &  7,  was  an  old 
custom  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced,  hibere  per 
violentiamy  but  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  "^Ahasuerus,  which  lasted  180  days,  ^  with- 
out coropidsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,"  when  and  what  they  would 
themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easy  and  parable  remedy,  a  common,  a  cheap, 
still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  troublesome  thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ; 
as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden  are  enli^tened  by  it.  ^  No  better 
physic"  (saith  *'  Rhasis)  ^  for  a  melancholy  man :  and  he  that  can  keep  company, 
and  carouse,  needs  no  other  medicines,"  'tis  enough.  His  countryman  Avicenna, 
31.  doe.  2,  cap,  8.  proceeds  &rther  yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  mind, 
or  melancholy,  not  to  drink  only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk :  excellent  good 
physic  it  is  for  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Magnams  Beg,  son,  pari,  3.  c.  31. 
will  have  them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  "^be- 
cause it  scours  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  numner  of  superfluities,  and 
keeps  it  clean."  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book  dt  tran* 
quU,  lib.  I.e.  15.  fionmaiquam  tU  in  aliis  tnarbis  ad  ebrietaiem  usque  veniendum  ; 
Curas  depHmitj  tristitiiB  medetuTj  it  is  good  sometimes  to  be  drunk,  it  helps  sorrow, 
depresseth  cares,  and  so  concludes  this  tract  with  a  cup  of  wine :  Habes,  Serene 
charissimej  qua  ad  tranquilUiatem  andmm  pertinent.    But  these  are  epicureal  tenets, 


"  Hor.  lib.  9.  od.  11.  "  Becchoa  dinipttce  eorrodinc 
caret.**  »Od]rM.A.  Mpausaniu.  »SyraddM, 
3L  98.  ^  Laititar  et  prifci  Catoniii    8»pe  mero 

nluiMM  Tirtne.  >''  In  poeuta  et  aleam  ae  pHKipitavit, 
et  iia  fec«  taopoa  traduzit,  ut  «^in  crairala  mentem 
leraret.  et  conditionla  prieaentia  eocitaiiooea  qoiboa 
acitabatar  aobriua  viuret.  m  So  did  the  Atbeniana 
ni  old,  aa  Soidaa  relates,  and  ao  do  the  Germaaa  at  tbia 
da/.  ^  Lib.  6.  cap.  S3,  et  94.  da  remia  proprieut. 

62  #  2 


»  Bather,  i.  &  *i  Tract  1.  cont.  1. 1.  Non  aatrea  lauda. 
bilior  eo,  rel  eura  melior;  qui  melanehnlieua,  utatur 
aodetate  bootinum  et  biberia;  et  qui  potest  tuatinera 
uaam  vinl,  noa  indifet  alia  medicina,  quod  eo  rant 
onaia  ad  naum  aeeeasaria  bi^ns  paiaioots.  *Tum 
quod  aequatur  lade  rador,  ▼omitio,  nrina,  k  quibaa 
auperflaitates  i  corpora  reoioveatur  el  remanel  corpua 
muadum. 

K 
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Cure  of  Mthmehohf. 
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•*  OoBie,  lortjr  Lyda,  fill*s  a  cap  of 
And,  flirrah  drawer,  bigfer  pota  we  lack. 
And  Scio  wioes  tbat  have  lo  good  a 


tending  to  looeeness  of  life,  luxury  and  atheinn,  maintained  alone  by  acme  beatiiflL 
dissolute  Arabians,  prc^me  Christiana,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses,' (rod.  i 
Guliel,  Placentius,  Uh,  1.  cap.  8.  Valescus  de  TarantOj  and  most  accurately  rofr 
lated  by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physician  of  Milan,  mt<L  etmL  cap.  U. 
where  you  shall  find  this  tenet  copiously  coniiited. 

Howsoever  yon  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  bare  such  vstat 
to  expel  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  mind,  ever  hereaAer  let's  drink  aai 
be  merry. 

*  **  ProuM  reeondf  tan,  Lyda  ttreDaa,  eBeDbom, 
Capaciores  puer  hue  aflfer  Scfpboi, 
EtChia  Tina  aut  I^eabia.** 

I  say  with  him  in  **  A.  Gellius,  ^  let  us  maintain  the  vigour  of  our  souls  with  a  mo- 
derate cup  of  wine,"  ^^tUis  in  usum  hstitia  scypMs^  ^  and  drink  to  refresh  our  mizid; 
if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  it,  or  torpid  basbfulness,  let's  wash  it  all  away." — 
JVtfnc  vino  j^llite  euros  ;  so  saith  "  Horace,  so  saith  Anacreon, 

**  MfMovra  yap  /u  K^eBai 
IloXd  ffpci«voy  ^  Bav&rra*** 

Let's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  I  too,  (though  I  drink  mm 
myself)  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly,  opportunely  used: 
so  that  ^  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess,"  which  our  ''Apostle  fore- 
warns ;  for  as  Chrysostom  well  comments  on  that  place,  ad  latitiam  datum  est  vtwa. 
non  ad  ehrietatem^  'tis  for  mirth  wine,  but  not  for  madness:  and  will  you  inov 
where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be  undentood  ?  Fw  discere  uhi  bamtm  sit  vuamf 
Audi  quid  dicat  Scripfura^  hear  the  Scriptures,  ^  Give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  «n^ 
row,"  or  as  Paul  bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomach's  sake,  for  concoctkA 
health,  or  some  such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  "  Pliny  telleth  us ;  if  singnhr 
moderation  be  not  had,  *^  nothing  so  pernicious,  'tis  mere  vinegar,  hlandus  dM^ 
poison  itself."  But  hear  a  more  fearful  doom,  Habac.  ii.  15.  4nd  16.  <^  Woe  be  to 
him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk,  shameful  spewing  shall  be  upon  lus  ^orvP 
Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore  f  saith  Matthiolus)  that  I  have  so  much  cooh 
mended  wine ;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  ^  instead  of  making  glad,  it  confoaiidi 
both  body  and  soul,  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a  sorrowful  heart"  A^d  'twas  well  nil 
of  the  poet  of  old,  ^  Vine  causeth  mirth  and  grief, ""  nothing  so  good  for  some,  so 
bad  for  othera,  especially  as  *'  one  observes,  qui  a  causa  eaUda  maid  habenlf  that  ue 
hot  or  inflamed.  And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  showed,  cause  head-ne 
lancholy  themselves,  they  must  not  use  wiile  as  an  *  ordinary  drink,'or  in  their  diet 
But  to  determine  with  Laurentius,  c.  8.  de  melon,  wine  is  bad  for  madmen,  and  sik^ 
as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains ;  but  to  melancholy,  whidi 
is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  China  roots,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  gout- 
cum :  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a  good  colour  in  the  fiice,  takes  away  meUs- 
choly,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold,  even  so  sarsaparilla  provokes  swot 
mightily,  guaiacum  dries,  Claudinus,  consult.  89.  &  46.  Montanus,  OapiTBCciiiSi 
consult,  188.  Scoltzii,  make  frequent  and  good  use  of  euaiacum  and  China,  "^>o 
that  the  liver  be  not  incensed,"  good  for  such  .as  are  colc^  as  most  melancholy  ma 
are,  but  by  no  means  to  be  mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  cofiee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so  named  of  a  bent 
as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  nse  amongst  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same,)  which  they  sip  still  of,  and  sup  as  wann  ai 
they  can  sufifer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  cofiee^houses,  which  are  somewbit 
like  our  alehouses  or  taverns,  and  there  they  sit  chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  a«af 
the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  because  they  find  by  experience  that  kind  of 
drink,  so  used,  helpeth  digestion,  and  procureth  alacrity.  Some  of  them  take  opion 
to  this  purpose. 


*>  Hor.  M  xjb.  ]&  8.  ooet.  Att.  Vigorem  animi 

moderato  yini  utu  tueamur,  et  calefacto  timut,  refo- 
toque  animo  si  quid  in  eo  vel  iVigidc  UiitittB,  vel  tor- 
peDtia  verecundic  fuerit,  diluamus.  *  Hor.  I.  1. 

od.  97.  "  Od.  7.  lib.  1. 98.  Nan  pnettat  ebrium  me 
qiiam  moitaum  Jar«rit.  ^  Epbrt.  v.  18.  wr.  10.  in 

cap.  5.  *  Lib.  14. 5.  NibiJ  perniciosus  Tiribuf  n 


modan  abtit,  vananum.  *  Tbeoeritof  Uji- 1^*^ 

dari  Uetitiam  et  dniorem.  »  Rcaodeoi;  «>lKin* 
rialia  consil.  SS.  ViDum  frigidii  opUaiaiB,  el  pc^f^ 
ferina  iDelancboli&.  •« F^reeliiM «*«J. « «» 

vinuoi  probi bet  aMidaum,  el  aioouu.  "  M™"  r"' 
non  inoendaior. 
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Baragey  balm,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Montaltiis,  c.  23.  commends  seor- 
zonera  roots  condite.  G^ius  ab  Horto,  planL  hist,  lib.  2,  cap.  25.  makes  mention 
of  an  herb  called  datura,  **  ^  which,  if  it  be  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours  following, 
takes  away  all  sense  of  grief,  makes  them  incline  to  laughter  and  mirth :''  and  an- 
other called  bauge,  like  in  e^ct  to  opium,  ^  which  puts  them  for  a  time  into  a  kind 
of  ecstacy,''  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh.  One  of  the  Roman  emperors  had  a 
seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  exhilarate  himself.  *  Christophorus  Ayrerus 
prefers  bezoor  stone,  and  the  confection  of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials,  and  amber 
in  some  cases.  "  ^  Alkermes  comforts  the  inner  parts;"  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an 
especial  virtue  against  all  melancholy  affections, "  ^  it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  cor- 
roborates the  whole  body."  "Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  wind, 
&c.  After  a  puige,  3  or  4  grains  of  oezoar  stone,  and  3  grains  of  ambeigrease, 
drunk  or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched, 
will  do  much  good,  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed)  of  the 
strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

'*lt  cooAet  Alk«nDw  3fS  lap.  Bnor.  9j.  ' 

Boeeial  aibi  rabtiliM.  pulTeriMt.  3jJ.  eum 
Bjrnip.  de  cort.  eitri ;  flat  elactaarium.** 

To  bezoar  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  ""many  others;  ^  it  takes  away 
sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it ;  I  have  seen  some  that  have  been  much 
diseased  with  laintuess,  swooning,  and  melancholy,  that  taking  the  weight  of  three 
grains  of  this  stone,  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have  been  cured."  Garcias  ab  Horto 
brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  <K>ne  upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone, 
when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them.  But  alkermes  many  except  against ;  in  some 
cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good  and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France, 
which  ^  lodocus  Sincerus,  Itinerario  Gallia^  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no 
traveller  omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  general  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fer- 
nelius,  eonsil.  49,  suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat,  ^'  ^  nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  than  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medicines, 
and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken."  1  conclude,  therefore,  of  this 
and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens,  no  remedy  could 
be  prescribed  for  it,  ^am  quod  tint  profitU^  hoc  aliis  erat  exUio :  there  is  no  Catholic 
medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is  pernicious  to  another. 

JHamargarilumfrigidum^diamhra,  diaboraginalum^  electuarium  hstificana  Galeni 
it  Rhasis^  de  gemtnisy  dianlhos^  diamoscum  dulce  et  amarum^  electuarium  conciliatoriSj 
syrup.  Cidomorum  de  pomis^  conserves  of  roses,  violets,  fumitory,  enula  campana, 
satyrion,  lemons,  orange-pills,  condite,  &c.,  have  their  good  use. 

^**]|.  Diamofdii  dalcii  et  amarl  ant  3JJ* 

Diabttflonati,  Diaborafinati,  neehari  violaoei 
•na  J.  miaea  cam  lyropo  de  pomia.** 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts :  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rareness  of  it, 
which  1  find  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medicine  against 
dotage,  head-melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a  ^  ram's  head  that 
never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and  the  horns  only  take  away,  boil 
it  well,  skin  and  wool  together ;  after  it  is  well  sod,  take  out  the  brains,  and  put 
these  spices  to  it,  cinnamon,  ginger,  nutmeg,  mace,  cloves,  ana  3  C,  mingle  the 
powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat  them  in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-nlish  of  coals 
together,  stirring  them  well,  that  they  do  not  burn ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch 
dned,  or  drier  than  a  calf's  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared,  and  for 
three  days  give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it     It  may  be 


**  Per  84  boras  aeoaum  doloria  omnem  tollit,  et  riders 
ftcit.  M  Hilde«heini,  spicel.  9.  *  Alkermea,  omnia 
Titalia  Tiaeera  mire  eonfortat.  "  Contra  omnea 

nelaneholicos  affectua  confert,  ae  eertum  eat  ipsiua  usq 
ooine*  cordia  el  corporia  vires  roirum  in  modum  reflei. 
^Succinom  vero  albiaaimam  eonfortat  ventriculum, 
Katun  diacutit,  orinam  movet,  Ac  i^Gartina  ab 

Horto  aramatam  lib.  ].  rap.  IS.  adveraua  omnea  morboa 
BteUnetonlieoa  conducit,  et  venenum.  E^  finquit)  utor 
la  morbia  melanebolicia,  &c.  et  deploratoa  oujua  naa  ad 
priMmam  aaniiatem  reatttui.  See  more  in  Bauhiniia* 
M(A  de  lapw  fieioar  c  45.         «  Edit.  1617.    M onapelii 


electoariam  fit  precioeiaaimum  Alcherro.  itc  «  Nihil 
morbum  hunc  leque  exasperat.  ae  alimentorum  Tel 
calidiorum  uaus.  Alchermea  ideo  auapectua,  et  qaod 
aemel  moneani,  caute  adiiibenda  caliila  niedicamenta. 
<>Sclienliiua  1. 1.  Obsorvat.  de  Mania,  ad  mentia  alieoa* 
tionem,  et  deaipionliam  vitio  cerebri  obortam,  in  manu* 
aeripto  codicf*  Oerraanico,  tale  medicajnentiim  reperL 
<>  Caput  arietia  nondum  ezperti  venerem,  uno  teto 
amputatum,  eornibiia  tantum  demntia,  intefrum  cam 
laoa  el  pelle  bene  ctixabia,  turn  aperto  cerebrum  eaimeSi 
et  addeoa  aromata,  Ju. 
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eaten  with  bread  in  an  eg^  or  broth,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  fourteen  dayi 
let  him  use  ^is  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner,  hist,  animal,  lib.  I.  pag.  917. 
Caricterius,  jTror^  13.  in  JVXcA.  de  metri.pag.  129.  lafro  :  Witenbeig.  edit.  7\c3a^. 
pag.  02,  mention  this  medicine,  though  wi&  some  variation  \  he  that  list  may  tiy 
it,  ^  and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose-water,  violet  flowers,  bahn,  rose-cakes,  vinegar,  Slc« 
do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits,  according  to  Solomon.  Prov.  xxvii.  9.  ^  Ther 
rejoice  the  heart,"  and  as  some  say,  nourish;  'tis  a  question  conmionly  contro- 
verted in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant;  let  Ficinus,  lib.  2.  cap.  IB.  decide  it; 
^  many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove  it ;  as  of  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smell 
of  bread  alone,  applied  to  his  nostrils,  for  some  few  days,  when  for  old  age  he  codd 
eat  no  meat  Ferrerius,  lib.  2.  meth.  speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making, 
of  wine,  saflron,  &c.,  which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dyinf  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  v^  much  good,  aqne  feri  proftdsse  olfachu  et 
potiif  as  if  he  had  gi^en  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  Lord  *  Verulam,  in  bis 
book  de  vitd  et  morte^  commends,  therefore,  all  such  cold  smells  as  any  way  serre 
to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus,  consil.  81,  prescribes  a  form  which  he  would 
have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his  hands.  If  you  will  have  thea 
spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  CroUius,  basil.  Chymiea. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  ^^  of  the  flowers  of  water  lilies,  lettuce,  violets, 
camomile,  wild  mallows,  wether's-head,  &c.,''  must  be  used  many  mornings  together. 
Montan.  consil.  31,  would  have  the  head  so  washed  once  a  week.  Lieliua  i  foote 
Eugubinus  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  count,  troubled  with  headnnelancholy,  repeats 
many  medicines  which  he  tried,  ^^  but  two  alone  which  did  the  cure ;  use  of  whey 
made  of  goat's  milk,  with  the  extract  of  hellebore,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  wi^ 
water  lilies,  lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  &c.,  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown."  Piso 
commends  a  ram's  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^  or  a  young  lamb 
divided  in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c. ;  all  acknowledge  the  chief  cure  in  moisten- 
ing throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders  and  caps  to  the  brain ;  bat 
forasmuch  as  such  aromatical  things  are  hot  and  dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  ad* 
ministered. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apf^y  bags,  epithemes,  ointments,  of  whidi 
Laurentius,  c.  9.  de  melan.  gives  examples.  Bniel  prescribes  an  epitheme  for  the 
heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-lily,  violet  waters,  sweet-wine,  balm  leaves,  nutai^gs« 
cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oil,  "''in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin,  rue, 
carrots,  dill,  have  been  boiled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderful  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by  "Gakv, 
*£tius,  Rhasis,  &c.,  of  sweet  water,  in  which  is  boiled  the  leaves  of  mallows,  roses, 
violets,  water-lilies,  wether's-head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camomile,  melilot,  &c.  GuiaoeKi 
cap.  8.  tract.  15,  would  have  them  used  twice  a  day, 'and  when  they  came  forth  of 
the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed  with  oil  of  almonds,  violets,  nymphea. 
fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  borne  about,  I  find  prescribed,  taxed  by  some,  s^ipioTed 
by  Renodeus,  Plalenis,  (amuleta  inquU  non  negligenda)  and  others ;  tbok  for  thea 
in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Viscontinus,  ant.  pkilos,  eommendi 
hypericon,  or  St.  John's  wort  gathered  on  a  "  Friday  in  the  hour  of  ^  Jupiter,  wbei 
it  comes  to  his  eflectual  operation  (that  is  about  the  full  moon  in  July) ;  so  gathered 
and  borne,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it  mightily  helps  this  aflection,  and  drives  avar 
all  fantastical  spirits."  ^  Philes,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Micfasel 
Paleologus,  writes  that  a  sheep  or  kid's  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  ^Himdus  mib- 

mani  raptus  ab  ore  lupij  ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  a  man,  ^  because  it  canffth 

■  > 

MCiniiUMtadinitnttoi,  i>t  Tino  potus  melaneholUm  et  palmo  arletit,  calidu  ^oum  per  doisuB  iirimik 

eurat,  et  rasura  cornu  Rhinoeeroti*.  Ajc  Sckenkittt.  eienteratua,  adniotua  aincipiti  •flaau—  i— m. 

« Iimtat  in  matrice,  qudd  rarsam  ct  deoraum  ad  odoris  ruts,  dauei  anetbi  cocia.  ■>  Lih.  X  da  kcai  atf«L 

arnfttm  pnecipitatur.     «•  Vitqount  St.  Albaa'a.     ^^  Kz  *a  Tetrab.  %.  aer.  I.  cap.  10.        "C^  de  aaal.  oollKfaa 

decocto  flora m  njrinpliea),  laetuc,  Tiolanim,  cbamomiia,  die  Tener.  hora  Jovia  cttm  ad  Eiwrfi^  wait  c  L  ad 

all beai,  capitis  Tervecum,  &c       « Inter  auzilia  multa  pleoikinium  Julii,  lode  geatA  et  oollo  appaaaa  kooc 

adhtbita,  duo  viaa  aunt  remedium  adferre,  uaaa  aeri  aflbctum  apprime  Javat  et  fenalieoa  apinutf  expriai 

caprini  cum  extracto  Hellebnri,  et  irri|atio  ex  lacte  Mi^de  proprietat.  aniaial.  ovia  A  tapo  eonafta  prttm 

Nymphes,  violarum,  itc  sutars  coronali  adbibita ;  his  ooa  eaae  pro  indanienlo  oorporta  oaui 

remedAia  aaniutd  prUtinam  adeptua  eat.        ^  Coolbrt  enim  palpiutiooem  excitat,  dec 
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palpitation  of  the  lieart,"  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  virtue  which  amulets  have: 
A  ring  made  of  the  hoof  of  an  aaa'a  right  fore  foot  carried  about,  &c.  I  say  with 
"Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Pceony  doth  cure  epilep^; 
precious  stones  most  diseases;  "a  wolPs  dung  borne  with  one  helps  the  colic,  "a 
spider  an  ague,  &c  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time  not  many  years  since, 
at  Lindley  in  Leicestershire,  my  father's  house,  I  first  observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider 
in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silk,  &c,  so  applied  for  an  ague  by  *"  my  mother ;  whom, 
although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skiU  in  chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.,  and 
such  experimental  medicines,  as  all  the  country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to 
have  done  many  fiunous  and  good  cures  upon  diverse  poor  folks,  that  were  others 
wise  destitute  of  help :  yet  among  all  other  experiments,  this  meUiought  was  most 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  I  coilld  see  no  warrant  for  it  Quid  aranea  eumfebref  For 
what  antipathy?  till  at  length  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  1  do)  I  found 
this  very  medicine  in  Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,  repeated  by  Alderovan« 
dus,  cap.  de  Aranea^  lib.  de  insectis^  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to 
give  more  credit  to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience. 
Some  medicines  are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and 
charms,  which  can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceit,  as  Pomponatius 
proves ;  or  the  devil's  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  theuL 

SuBSBCT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.  Against  fearful  Dreams^ 

Rednessj  ^. 

Week  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters,  diminu- 
tives, yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended,  as  waking, 
fearful  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some  ruddiness,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a  symp- 
tom that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily  helped,  and 
sleep  by  all  means  procured,  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient  ^  remedy  of  itself  with- 
out any  other  physic.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observations,  hath  an  example  of  a  woman 
that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  procure  it,  are  inward  or  outward.  Inwardly 
taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds;  simples,  as  poppy,  nymphea,  violets,  roses, 
lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or  solanum,  saffron,  hemp-seed,  nutmegs, 
willows,  with  their  seeds,  juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are 
syrups,  or  opiates,  syrup  of  poppy,  violets,  verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken 
with  distilled  waters. 

R  diModil  3j.  diaaeotdli  3C  aqoB  laetooi  Siy.  fi 
miiu  fist  potio  ad  boram  aouiiil  ■umenda. 

Requies  ^icholaij  Philonium  Romanumy  Triphera  magna,  pilula  de  Cynoglossa, 
Dioseordiumj  Laudanum  Paracelsi,  Opium,  are  in  use,  &c.  Country  folks  com- 
monly make  a  posset  of  hemp-seed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herbal  so  much  discom- 
mends ;  yet  1  have  seen  the  good  efiect,  and  it  may  be  used  where  better  medicines 
are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracehi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a  drachm  of  Dios^ 
cordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  itself  is  most  part  used  out- 
wardly, to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks  to  the  same 
quantity  *'  for  a  cordial,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40  or  60  grains. 

Rulandus  calls  Requiem  J^Ticholai,  ultimum  refugium,  the  last  refuge ;  but  of  thii 
and  the  rest  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de  phrensL 
Heumius  cap.  de  mania.  Hildesheim  spicel.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil.  Sfc.  Outwardly  used, 
as  oil  of  nutmegs  by  extraction,  or  expression  with  rosewater  to  anoint  the  temples, 
oils  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purslan,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  consiL  24  6f  25.  much  commends  ordoraments  of  opium,  vinegar,  and 
rosewater.  Laurentius  cap.  9.  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules ;  see  the  receipts 
in  him ;  Codronchus  ^  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  AJabastrilum,  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nostrils,  or  if 


M  Phar.  Ub.  J.  cap.  13.  •*  JBxivm  cap.  31.  Tet.  3. 

■er.  4.  M  DioMoridei,  V\ymem  Alderovandua  d« 

aranea.  •  Miatraaa  DoroUiy  Barton,  ahe  died,  JStt. 

** Mo  aoflUM  onraU  «l  cim  madici  aiiTilitim,  foL  IM. 

2k2 


*>  BelloDina  obaerrat.  I.  3.  c  15.  laavitadinttn  et  labnraa 
animi  toflunt;  inde  Oarrian  ab  Horto,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
almp.  med.  <0  AbayntbiUBB  aomooa  allkll  olftctii. 
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Ihey  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffiron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or  two  of  opioni,  and 
dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon,  and  after  mm^e  with  it 
as  much  Unguentum  populeum  as  a  nut,  use  it  as  before :  or  else  take  half  a  drarho 
of  opium,  Unguenium  populeum^  oil  df  nenuphar,  rosewater,  rose-rinegar,  of  eadi 
half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin  wax  as  a  nut,  anoint  your  temples  with  sooe 
of  it,  ad  lioram  somnL 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  **  mandrake,  ^  henbane,  roses  made  like  pillows  and  laid 
under  the  patient's  head,  are  mentioned  by  "Gardan  and  Mizaldus,  ^to  anoint  the 
soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fiit  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  with  ear  wax  of  a  dog,  swine's 
gall,  hare's  ears :"  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rosewater  and  vinegar,  with  a  little 
woman's  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake  applied  to  both  temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  drachm  and  a  half,  of  opium  half  a  scruple, 
mixed  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life,  make  two  small  plasters  thereof,  and 
apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Rulandus  cejit.  1.  cur.  17.  cent,  3.  cur.  94.  prescribes  epithemes  and  lotions  of  die 
head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nymphea,  violet-leaves,  mandrake  roots, 
henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  stillicidia^  or  droppings,  &c.  Lotions  of 
the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs :  by  these  means,  saith  Laurentius,  I  think 
you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the  world.  Some  use  hoi5e> 
leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

^Bayerus  lib.  2.  c.  13.  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful  dreams,  and  such 
as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta  Mag.  not.  1.  2.  c.  6.  to  procure  plea- 
sant dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippoglossa,  or  the  herb  horse- 
tongue,  balm,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters  afler  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must 
not  eat  beans,  peas,  garlic,  onions,  cabbage,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines,  or  any 
meat  hard  of  digestion  at  supper,  or  lie  on  their  backs,  &c. 

Rusticus  pudar^  bashfiilness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness,  are  com- 
mon grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men,  when  they  meet  a  man, 
of  come  in  "  company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  afler  a  meal,  or  if  they  drink  a  cop 
of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet,  and  sweat  as  if  they  had  been  at 
a  mayor's  feast,  prcBsertim  si  meius  accesserit^  it  exceeds,  **  they  think  every  man 
observes,  takes  notice  of  it :  and  fear  alone  will  efiect  it,  suspicion  without  any  other 
cause.  Sckenkius  observ.  med.  lib.  1.  speaks  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  Doke 
of  Savoy's  court,  that  was  so  much  ofiended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  hinu 
and  oflfered  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had  to  be  cured  of  it  And  'His  most 
true,  that  ''Antony  Ludovicus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudarej  ^  bashfulness  either  hurts 
or  helps,"  such  men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  oi  fear,  ^  Felix 
Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it :  Id  popuUts  cunl 
scilieetj  as  a ''  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in  Uke  case, 
complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red,  what  matter  is  it,  make  light  of 
it,  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  afler  meals,  (as  "  Jobertus  observes  med.  prod.  I.  I.e.  7.)  afier 
a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face,  or  if  they  do 
nothing  at  all,  especially  women ;  he  would  have  them  let  blood  in  both  aims,  first 
one,  then  another,  two  or  three  days  between,  if  blood  abound ;  to  use  frictions  of 
the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of  them,  because  of  that  consent  whkh 
is  between  the  head  and  the  feet.  "  And  withal  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  wasbiaf 
it  oflen  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar,  lettuce,  lovage  waters,  and  the  like :  but  the  bast 
of  all  is  that  lac  virginaU^  or  strained  liquor  of  litargy:  it  is  diversely  prepared;  hr 
Jobertus  thus ;  R.  liihar.  argent,  unc.  j.  cerussa  eandidistinuBj  5  jjjj.  eapkmng^  9  J. 
dissolvtttUur  aquarum  solaniy  lactuca^  et  nenupharis  ana  une.  jjj.  aceti  vini  aUfi.  vac. 
jj.  aliquot  horas  resideat,  deinde  transmittatur  per  philt,  aqua  serveiur  in  vote  rtfrra* 


*  Read  Lenniu  lib.  her.  bib.  cap.  8.  of  Maadnke. 
*■  Hyoaqramof  nib  eenieali  Tiridii.  **  Plaatuni 

pedis  inunfero  pinf uedine  fliria  dicnDt  efflcaeiirirooiii, 
ct  quod  Tiz  cradi  poteft.denUa  iiranetoa  ax  aorditie  an* 
rlam  eanis  aomnam  proAindnm  eoneiliare,  te.  Caidaa 
da  ttnm  rarietat.         •*  Vaoi  anacttm  lib.  *  Aat 

ai  qoid  ineaatios  eicidarit  aut.  Ace  •  Nam  qaa 

parte  pavor  aimul  eat  pvdor  additaa  UU.    BUUoa. 


M  OljrippoBeaaia  medieaa;  pador  aat  Javat  aat  Mtt. 
f*  D»  mentia  alienat.  n  if.  Doctor  Aibimnh. 

n  Fadce  nonnollis  oiaziaie  calet  rabetqae  ai  ae  paola- 
iam  exereoeriat ;  noanaltia  qaieaoaatibiia  idea  acndii, 
flBiDlaia  praaartim;  eaaaa  qoieqaid  fcrHdoM  aat  baa* 
toonoB  Baagaiaeiii  tbdt.  *  lalerlai  fbdet  pnt^ 

daadum  nt  Ipta  lafligatetar ;  amiBMiiie  prvtuiit  fn^ 
qoaaapotioaz 
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ac  ea  Mi  terve  fades  guoHdie  irroretur.  ^^  Qaercetan  sptmr.  phar.  cap,  0.  commends 
the  water  of  frog's  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  Uie  face.  ^  Crato  consiL  283.  Scoltzii 
would  &in  have  them  use  all  summer  the  condite  flowers  of  succory,  strawberry 
water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time),  connl,  285.  ei  286.  and  to  defe- 
cate impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  senna,  savory,  balm  water.  "Hollerius  knew 
one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boiled,  and  drunk  for  fne  months,  every 
morning  in  the  summer.  ^It  is  good  overnight  to  anoint  the  fiice  with  hare's 
blood,  and  in  the  morning  to  wash  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juice 
of  distilled  lemons,  juice  of  cucumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels 
of  peaches  beaten  small,  or  the  roots  of  Aron,  and  miled  with  wheat  bran  to  bake 
it  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawberry  water,  ^  or  to  put  fresh  cheese  curds 
to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oA  it  doth,  with  sweating  or  the 
like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c.,  strorig  drink, 
and  drink  very  little,  ^  one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that  about  the  midst  of  their 
meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially  spice  and  windy  meat. 

"^  Crato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  his  patient,  to  be 
taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chestnut.  It  is  made  of  sugar, 
as  that  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle  before  meat,  by  the 
same  author  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked  apple  some  advice,  or  of  a  pre- 
served quince,  cumroinseed  prepared  with  meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes : 
not  to  study  or  to  be  intentive  after  meals. 

B.  Nueleorum  penie.  Miniiiit  ineloDani  ana  one.  9l5 
aquB  fragroruoi  I.  y.  miioe,  utatur  mana.** 

'*  To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shouldera  is  very  good.  For  the  other  kind  of 
ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.,  because  it  pertains  not  to 
my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it  I  refer  you  to  Crato's  counsels,  Amoldus 
lib  1.  breviar,  cap.  39.  I.  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus  de  Fuco,  lib,  31.  obser.  2.  To 
Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Rondoletius,  Heurnius,  Menadous,  and  others  that  have 
written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptoms  of  headache,  palpitation  of  heart.  Vertigo^ 
deliquiunif  Sfc^  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they  are  copiously 
handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit 


MEMB.  II. 

Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body. 

Where  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain,  "it  is 
best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  ''median  or  middle  vein 
to  be  opened,  and  b6  much  blood  to  be  taken  away  as  the  patiept  may  well  spare, 
and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough.  The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be 
taken  from  that  arm  on  which  side  there  is  more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head :  if 
black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ;  if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  sup- 
pressed, ^^  because  the  malice  of  melancholy  is  much  corrected  by  the  goodness  of 
the  blood."  If  the  party's  strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kind  at 
once«  it  must  be  assayed  again  and  again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from 
the  arm,  it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ankles,  especially  to  such  men  or 
women  whose  haemorrhoids  or  months  have  been  stopped.  **  If  the  malady  continue, 
it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  forehead,  and  to  virgins  in  the  ankles,  who 
are  melancholy  for  love  mattera ;  so  to  widows  that  are  much  grieved  and  troubled 
with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  blood  flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  mind. 


v<Ad  fadel  rnborem  aqaa  fpennatia  ranaraoi. 
WRecte  utantur  In  astate  lloribiia  CIcboril  Meehoro 
cooditM  vd  aaeebaro  roaaeeo,  te.  ^SolotmdeeoeU 
Cichoni.  "  Ulila  Imprimii  noetu  (kclem  ilUnfra 

taacuina  laporiao,  et  mana  aqua  ftarrorum  vel  aqua 
Sonbna  verfcaaek  euai  aacoo  limonon  dlMillato  abloare. 
**  Utile  rabcnU  fkelai  eaaeum  reeeateai  imponert. 
>*l*oBaiL  9S   Hb    oiiico  vini  liaiiala  lil  eoalantiuk 


•Uem  ecnsll.  883.  Seoltzii  laodatur  coaditoi . 

ranios  (hietuf  ante  praodium  et  c»iMin  ad  mafoftudi- 
nem  eaatanee.  Deeoetum  radium  Sonebl,  ti  ante  dbam 
■umatur,  ralet  plarimam.  *>  Cucurbii,  ad  Kapulaa 

apMMiiB.  «nto.  MModiana  pne  enterifc 

M  Siieci  melaoeholici  nialitia  i  sangninii  bontuta  cor. 
rifitur.  M  Perwvaranie  malo  ax  quaeunqua  pant 
■angttinii  detralii  debet. 
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The  hfleraorrhoids  are  to  be  opened  with  an  instrument  or  horfle4eechea,  hjc.  M 
more  in  Montaltus,  cap.  29.  "  Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  curv  i 
4m  accidental  wound  in  his  thigh,  much  bleeding  freed  him  from  melancholy,  h 
diminutives,  alteratives,  cordials,  correctors  as  before,  intermixed  as  occasion  serves 
''^^all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  man  fat,  and  then  the  cure  i 
ended.^'  Diuretics,  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are  prescribed  by  some  in  thi 
kind,  hot  and  cold :  hot  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold  where  th 
heat  of  the  liver  is  very  great:  "amongst  hot  are  parsley  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  &c. 
cold,  melon  seeds,  &c.,with  whey  of  goat^s  milk,  which  is  the  common  conveyer. 

To  purge  and  "purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  senna,  endive,  caidua 
bcnedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maiden-hair,  fumitory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c^  with  thej 
juice,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrups,  &c. 

Oswaldus,  Crollius,  basil  Chym.  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case»  an 
£tius,  ietraUh.  ser.  2,  cap.  114.  Hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent  medicin^ 
to  punfy  the  blood,  ^  for  all  melancholy  affections,  falling  sickness,  none  to  be  com 
pared  to  it" 


MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Ctcre  of  Hypochondriacal  MelancKoly. 

Is  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those  six  nos- 
natural  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus,  consil.  27.  enjoins  a  French 
nobleman,  ^  to  have  an  especial  care  of  it,  without  which  all  other  remedies  are  in 
vain.^'  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the  patient's  body  he  very  full  c( 
blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and  spleen  to  the  stomach  and  hb  vessels. 
then  ^  to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner  vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  sahaieUa> 
and  if  the  malady  be  continuate,  '*  to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must  be 
respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the  heart  aod 
brain.  To  comfort  the  **  stomach  and  inner  parts  against  wind  and  obstructions,  br 
Areteus,  Galen,  ^tius,  Aurelianus,  &c.,  and  many  latter  vnriters,  are  still  prescribed 
the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyal,  betony  sodden  in  whey,  and 
daily  drunk :  many  have  been  cured  by  this  medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Altinus  and  some  others  as  much  magnify  the  water  of  Nile  against  ths 
malady,  an  especial  good  remedy  for  windy  melancholy.  For  which  reason  belike 
Ptolemeus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter  Berenice  to  the  king  of 
Assyria  (as  Gelsus,  lib,  2.  records),  magnis  tfRpenm  JYili  aquam  afferri  jussU^  to  his 
great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nile  to  be  carried  with  her,  and  gave  command, 
that  during  her  life  she  should  use  no  other  drink.  I  find  those  that  commend  use 
of  apples,  m  splenetic  and  this  kind  of  melancholy  (lamb's-wool  some  call  it),  which 
howsoever  approved,  must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  wind. 

Codronchns  in  his  book  de  sale  absyn.  magnifies  the  oil  and  salt  of  wonnvood 
above  all  other  remedies,  "^  which  works  better  and  speedier  than  any  simple  whai- 
soever,  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoctions  and  infusions. 
which  must  oflend  by  reason  of  their  quantity;  this  alone  in  a  small  measure  takeo. 
expels  wind,  and  that  most  forcibly,  moves  urine,  cleanseth  the  stomach  of  all  grcfs 
humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite,''  &c.  Amoldus  hath  a  wormwood  wine  which 
he  would  have  used,  which  every  pharmacopoeia  speaks  of« 

Diminutives  and  purges  may  •*  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna,  cassn,  whiclf 
Montanus  consiL  230.  for  an  Itcdian  abbot,  in  this  kind  prefere  before  all  other  simplesi 

^Obaenrat.  fol.  154.  curaius  ex  wlnere  in  crure  ob  periioax  morkui,  veaam  ftmite  ncaWt.  BracN.   '^ 

eruorem  amifmim.  n  Stadium  ait  omne  ut  melan-  maximam  euram  itoniacho  delcinibo.  OcU.  Ho***''*'' 

cholicus  impingaetar :  ex  quo  eoioi  uiDguei  et  earnoai,  lib.  S.  c  7.  "Cittua  et  eflfcadas  aoai  wim  cuiw 

illioo  aani  aunt.        «  Hildcabeim  ■ploel.  9.  Inter  calida  quam  toleot  deeocta  ac  dilau  in  qaaatittce  v*™' , 

radix  petrofelini,  apii,  fenieuli ;  Inter  flifida  emulaio  magna  cam  aMomention  moleetia  iimw^n.  r»^ 

aeminia  melonum  cam  lero  caprino  qnod  est  eomroane  hie  Ml  eflleaciter  diaaipat,  oriaam  movx*  ■'""jz? 

mehicalam.  >*lloc  unum  ^remoneo  domtne  uc  aia  craira  abfterfit,  atomacbnm  efrpyie  conlbrtat.  cw- 

dili^rena  ciita  ▼ictom*  line  quo  cetera  remodia  fhiatra  tatem.  nauaeam.  apiietmitiam  miram  ia  modtrnj*'*' 

adhibcntar.        *  Laurentiua  cap.  15.  eTulaionis  gratia  vat,  dec.  P*?im,  Altomania,  Lanreatiaf  c  »• 

vtnaa  intamaai  alteriaa  bracliii  Mcamaa.  *>  8i 
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ae  "  \  these  must  be  often  used,  still  abstaining  from  those  which  are  more  riolent, 
*^  Aey  do  ex&'^perate  the  stomach,  &c.,  and  the  mischief  by  that  means  be  in* 
-  ised.^'    Though  in  some  phyvicians  I  find  very  strong  purgers,  hellebore  itself 

escribed  in  this  affection.  If  it  long  continue,  vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or 
otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm  water,  oxymel,  &c.,  now  and  then.  Fuchsius 
'^p.  33.  prescribes  hellebore ;  but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often 

*Tned,  of  hot  medicines,  ""^ybecause  (as  Salvianus  adds)  drought  follows  heat, 
which  increaseth  the  disease:'^  and  yet  mptista  Sylvaticus  cantrov,  32.  forbids  cold 
medicines,  *'  ^'  because  they  increase  obstructions  and  other  bad  symptoms."  But 
this  varies  as  the  parties  do,  and  'tis  not  easy  to  determine  which  to  use.  "  ^  The 
stomach  most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot;  scarce  therefore  (which 
Montanus  insinuates  cansiL  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Manfort)  can  you  help  the  one  and 
not  hurt  the  other:"  much  discretion  must  be  used ;  take  no  physic  at  all  he  con- 
cludes without  great  need.  Laelius  ^gubinus  cansil  for  an  hypochondriacal  German 
prince,  used  many  medicines;  but  it  was  after  signified  to  him  in  ** letters,  that  the 
decoction  of  China  and  sassafras,  and  salt  of  saissafras  wrought  him  an  incredible 
good."  In  his  108  consult,  he  used  as  happily  the  same  remedies;  this  to  a  third 
might  have  been  poison,  by  overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Qordonius,  Massaria,  Merca- 
tus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  other,  I  will  not  omit,  cited 
by  Hildesheim,  spieeh  2.  prescribe  by  Mat  Flaccus,  and  out  of  the  authority  of 
Eienevenius.  Antony  Benevenius  in  a  hypochondriacal  passion,  ^^  cured  an  exceed- 
ing great  swelling  of  the  spleen  with  capers  alone,  a  meat  befitting  that  infirmity, 
and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smith's  forge ;  by  this  physic  he  helped  a  sick 
man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken,  that  for  seven  years  had  been  sple- 
netic." And  of  such  force  is  this  water,  '^  that  those  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have 
commonly  little  or  no  spleen."  See  more  excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him 
and  'Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great  magnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  CJuilybs  prtB" 
paratus^  or  steel-drink,  is  much  likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  /.  1. parL  2.  cap.  12.  and  admired  by  J.Cesar  Claudinus  Respons.  29.  he  calls 
steel  the  proper  'alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it;  look  for 
receipts  in  them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scour  the 
meseraic  veins :  and  they  are  either  too  open  or  provoke  urine.  Ton  can  open  no 
place  better  than  the  haemorrhoids,  ^  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  be  made  to 
flow,  *  there  may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,"  as  Plater  holds.  Sallust  Sal- 
vian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this ;  and  by  his  experience  in  an  hospital 
which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy  men  worse  for  other  blood-letting. 
Laurentius  cap.  15.  calls  this  of  horse-leeches  a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen 
and  meseraic  membrane.  Only  Montanus  consil.  241.  is  against  it;  '^to  other  men 
(saith  he)  this  opening  of  the  haemorrhoids  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy;  for  my 
part  I  do  not  approve  of  it,  because  it  draws  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the 
thickest  behind." 

£tius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diuretics,  or  such  things 
as  provoke  urine,  as  aniseeds,  dill,  fennel,  germander,  ground  pine,  sodden  in  water, 
or  drunk  in  powder :  and  yet  *  P.  Bayenis  is  against  them :  and  so  is  Hollerius ;  ^All 
melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such  things  as  provoke  urine,  because  by 
them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated,  the  thicker  matter  remains." 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  lib.  3.  cap.  38.  for  a  young  nobleman, 
esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place,  and  Hercules  de  Saxonift  Panih.  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  is 
a  great  approver  of  them.    ^^I  have  found  (saith  he)  by  experience,  that  many 


*Hii  aWDdam  ispitts  iteratit:  i  vphementiorilNui 
■emper  atetiDendum  ne  vontreoi  exasperent.  "Lib. 
8.  cap.  I.  Quoniani  caliditate  eonjancta  eat  aiodtaa 
qua  malttin  augeu  •>  Qniaqiiia  Irigidia  auxiliia  hoc 

niorbo  aauafiieril,iaol»trQcUoD«iB  aliaquea^mploiData 
aa^abit.  **  Ventrieulua  plerumqua  frt^idua,  epar 

cabdom ;  quonodo  ergo  wDtriculum  calafaoet,  vel  re* 
frinrabit  bepar  aina  alteriua  maximo  d«triineato7 
'^HitniAcataaii  pef  litaraa,  iocredibilem  niilitatem  ex 
decocto  ChiiuB,  et  SaMafraa  percepiaao.  i^  Tumo- 

rem  aplenis  incurabilein  tola  cappari  curarit,  eibo  lali 
•criiudine  apiifwimo:  Soloque  uau  aquc,  in  qua  faber 
ftirranua  arpe  candena  ferrum  extinxerat,  kjc.        ^  Ani- 
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malla  qua  apud  boa  fiibroa  educantur,  exigiioa  habent 
lienea.  *  L.  1.  cap  17.  *Contiiiuuii  ejus  uaug 

aemper  felieeni  in  Sffis  flnera  eat  aaaequutua.  *  Si 

Hemorroidea  fluxeriol,  Dullum  prsataniiui  eaiet  reine- 
dium,  quetanffuifugis  admotia  provocari  poterunt.  ob- 
aervat.  lib.  I.  pro  hypoc  leftulcio.  •  Aitii  apertia 

hcc  in  hoe  morbo  Tidetur  utiliaaima ;  mihl  non  admo* 
dam  prohatur.qutaaanguinem  tenuem  attrahit  et  craf* 
auDi  relinquit.  *  Lib.  %  cap.  13.  oxnneii  melancholiei 
debent  omittere  urinam  provocantia,  qaonintn  per  ^a 
educitur  subtile,  et  remanet  crassiim.  '*  ISfri)  expo* 

ricntia  prubavi,  roultoa  Uypocoudnaooa  solo  usu  CIya> 
terum  fuisse  aanatoa. 
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Cure  of  Mthaichoh/* 


[Pttt.S.  Sec) 


hypochondriacal  mekncholy  men  hare  heen  eared  by  die  adle  use  of  cljaiaO 
receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odorameuts,  prescribed  for  the 
head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  fcc 
'  ^  In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  'tis  good  to  bind  the  stomach  hard"  to  hinder  wind,  aad 
to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak ;  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In  thii 
kind  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  'treacle  in  winter,  especially  before  or  after 
purges,  or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  ^  Trincavellius  mithridate^  "  Montaitua  pmxiy 
seed,  unicorn's  horn ;  os  de  corde  eervi^  4r^. 

Amongst  topics  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths,  bot  of 
them  1  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good,  of  wine 
and  water  in  which  are  sodden  southernwood,  mdilot,  epithyme,  mugwort,  senna, 
poljrpody,  as  also  "cerotes,  "plaisters,  liniments,  ointments  for  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius,  Jobertus  lib,  3.  c.  1.  jvro. 
med,  Montanus  eonsil.  231.  Montaltus  cap.  33.  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  FaYwitinny. 
And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  powders,  begs,  oils,  Octavins  Horattanus  lib,  2.  c.  5. 
1  prescribes  calastic  cataplasms,  or  dry  purging  m^icines;  Piso  '^dropaces  of  |Mtch« 
and  oil  of  rue,  applied  at  certain  times  to  the  stomach,  to  the  metaphrene,  or  part  of 
the  back  which  is  over  against  the  heart,  £tius  sinapisms ;  Montaltus  cap,  35.  would 
have  the  thi^s  to  be  ^  cauterised,  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ;  Lsltns 
i^ubinus  comiL  77.  for  a  hypochondriacal  Dutchman,  will  have  the  cautery  n»de 
in  the  right  thigh,  and  so  Montanus  consiL  55.  The  same  Montanus  consiL  34. 
approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  pert  of  the  head.  Bemardus  Patemus  in 
Hildesheim  spicel  2.  would  have  ^  issues  made  in  both  the  thighs ;  ^  Lod.  Mercatos 
prescribes  them  near  the  spleen,  out  prope  ventricvJi  regimen^  or  in  either  of  the 
thighs.  Ligatures,  frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  withont 
scarification,  which  *^  Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves,  may  be  used  as  bdbre, 

SuBSECT.  ]h — Correctors  to  expel  Wind.    Against  CostieenesSj  S^ 

Ix  this  kind  of  melancholy  one  of  the  most  ofiensive  symptoms  is  wind,  which, 
as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and  expelled. 

The  medicines  to  expel  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly.  Inwardly  to 
expel  wind,  are  simples  or  compounds :  simples  are  herbs,  roots,  &C.,  as  galanga* 
gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aronmticus,  valerian,  zeodoti,  iris,  condite  ginger, 
aristolochy,  cicliminus,  China,  dittander,  pennyroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay-berries,  and 
bay-leaves,  betony,  rosemary,  hyssop,  sabine,  centaury,  mint,  camomile,  siaechas, 
agnus  castus,  broom-flowers,  origan,  orange-piUs,  &c. ;  spices,  as  saffron,  cinnamon, 
bezoar  stone,  myirh,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  cloves,  gincer,  seeds  of  annis,  fennri, 
amni,  cari,  nettle,  rue,  &c.,  juniper  berries,  grana  pMadisi ;  compounds,  diamsum, 
diagalanga,  dtaciminum,  diacalaminth,  electuarium  de  hacds  laurlf  benedieta  laxaiita^ 
pulvis  ad  status,  anlid.  fiorewt.  puhis  camdnativusj  aromatieum  rosaium^  treaeh^ 
mithridate^  Sfc.  This  one  caution  of  **  Qualter  Bruell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  admin- 
istering of  these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  ^  that  whilst  they  covet  to  expel  wind, 
they  do  not  inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease ;  sometimes  (as  he  saith; 
Diedicines  must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circumstances 
require,  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken  to  expel  winds,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  bays,  &c. ;  foments 
ations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  penn3rroyal,  rue,  bay  leaves 
cummin,  &c.,  bags  of  camomile  flowers,  aniseed,  cummin,  bays,  roe,  wormwood, 
oinVnents  of  the  oil  of  spikenard,  wormwood,  rue,  &c     "Aretens  prescribes 


t  lo  cnidUata  optimam,  TentricQlam  arelim  alUftri. 
*  rXJ.  TlwriacB.  Vera  prwrtim  et  csuu.  »  Coot, 

isn.  1.  "Ca|k  3l  BTHncaTdliof  eontll.  !& 

cerotnm  pro  Mne  meUncholico  ad  Jeeiur  opcimom. 
u  Enplastn  pro  tplena.  Fernel.  eooail.  4S.  ^  Dropaz 
h  pice  navali,  at  olao  lutaceo  afflfator  venlricalo,  at 
tnci  metaphrooi.  uCaataria  cniribiu  inoau. 

M  Fontaaellc  tint  in  ntroqna  crure.  "  Lib.  1.  c  17. 

»  0e  meniii  alienau  c  Z.  flatua  acngia  diaeuLiiuit  ma- 


teriaoHiQa  eroeanf.  wOavaiidn 

imliuBi  ealafteeiaatibu,  atqva  a 

maota  flieriat  hae,  liva  nmUcaaMaia .  . 
at  vantoaiutea  at  mitoa  eoapaaeaM,  ka, 
tea  madieaBMntia,  prariiBani  paaeaat,  " 
gentaa :  dabant  aaiai  madieaaiaBta  " 
▼el  Mgidum  aaeandam  azifaafiai 
vei  at  patiana  iadinat  ad  cal.  ct  frigid 
Ub.7. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  2.]        Cure  of  BypochtmiriMcdl  Melancholy.  4U 

cataplasms  of  camomile  flowers,  femiel,  aniseeds,  cmmnin,  rosemaiy,  wonnwood- 
leaves,  &c. 

"  Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  bypoehondries,  without  seaiification,  do  wonder- 
fully resoWe  wind.  Femelius  consil.  43.  much  approves  of  them  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  belly;  "Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerral  remedy,  and  testifies  moreover 
out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen  suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julias 
Caesar  Oaudinus  respons.  med.  resp,  33.  admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he 
calls  out  of  Galen,  "^^  a  kind  of  enchantment,  they  cause  such  present  help.'' 

Empyries  have  a  m3nriad  of  medicines,  as  to  swallow  a  bidlet  of  lead,  Slc,  which 
I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus,  cetil.  4.  eurai.  64.  for  a  hypochondriacal  per- 
son, that  was  extremely  tormented  with  wind,  prescribes  a  strange  remedy.  Put 
a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe,  and  applying  it  into  the  fundament,  open 
the  bowels,  so  draw  foith  the  wind,  ruUura  nan  admiUU  vacuum.  He  Vaunts  he  Was 
the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and  by  means  of  it  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man. 
Of  the  cure  of  ihm  fiatuous  melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  deJlaHhuSj  cap.  i^, 
etpastim  alias. 

Against  headache,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomach  to  molest 
the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Sazoniil,  and  dthers. 

If  costiveness  ofibnd  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be  corrected 
With  suppositories,  clysters  or  lenitives,  powder  of  senna,  condite  pnlnes,  &lc.  R* 
Elect.  leniL  i  mcgorosar.  ana  ij.  misce.  Take  as  much  as  a  uutmisg  at  a  time, 
half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper,  or  piL  masticMn.  3  j.  in  six  piOs,  e  pill  or  two 
at  a  time.  See  more  in  Montan.  consil.  229.  Hildesheim  spUel,  2.  P.  Gnemander, 
and  Montanus  commoid  **<*  Cyprian  turpentine,  which  they  would  have  ftmiliarly 
taken,  to  the  quantity  of  a  smul  nut,  two  or  three  hours  Wore  dinner  and  supper, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week  if  need  be ;  for  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it  dears 
the  stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine." 

These  in'  brief  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly, which  if  they  be  used  aright,  no  doubt  may  do  much  good ;  Si  nan  levando 
solum  lemendo  valent^  peculiaria  hens  selecta^  saith  Bessardus,  a  good  chcHce  of  par- 
ticular receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but  all  or  most,  as  occa- 
sion serves.    EJt  qum  non  prosuni  singula^  muUajuvaat. 


B  PiM>  BraeL  nira  flauw  naolTit.  *>  lAb,  1.  e.  17. 
BonnulfcM  prmtenakont  Teiitrii  deploratcM  illioo  rettitu* 
toa  bis  videmos.  *  Velut  jncanuuneotum  qaoddam 
ex  flatuoM  spiritQ,  dolorwin  ortum  Ictant.  **  Tare- 

kintliiiiam  Qypriui  habMnt  fluniliwiD,  ad  qnanUta- 


teoi  degioUaiiC  aiMia  puva,  tribn  taorto  aata  pnodlam 
Tel  coBnam*  tef  aingolia  leptimania  prout  ezpoaiie  vido- 
bitor;  nam  pneterqoam  quod  alvum  mollem  efBeit,  Ob- 
atnietloaaa  aperit,  ventriontaiB  pnigat,  nriaam  proTOcat 
liepar  mitadukat. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  THIRD  PARTmON. 
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i 

±^ 

e 

1 
I 

I 
1 

I 


^ 


or  UndV 


or 


§ 

-a 


f  Simple^ 
which 
bath  three  < 
object% 
as  1£  1. 


or 


Pleasant, 
Sub$.t. 


Honest, 


'Prefiwe  or  Introdaction.    Subted  1. 

LoTe*s  definitioD,  pedigree,  object,  frtr,  amiaUe,  gracioi]%  and  pleasant,  from  wliidi 
besntj,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  lore,  parts  aibcted. 

f  Natual,  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements  {  and  willi  life,  as 

vegetable^  vine  and  efan,  ^mpathy,  antipathy,  dee* 
Sensible,  ss  of  beasts,  for  pleasoie,  piasenratiou  of  kind,  mntoal  agreemiiil, 
bringing  ap  together,  d^ 

Prafttabk  r  Health,  wealth,  honoar,  we  Ioto  oar 

V^  .    '  \     nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that  which  faafh 

^"*'  [a  show  of  commodity. 

'Things  without  life,  niBde  by  art,  pictures, 
gamei^  sendble  objects,  ss  hawks,  hoonds^ 
Or  men  themeelves  for  similitnde  of 
nataral  aflbction,  as  lo  firiends,  children, 
dec,  for  glory  snch  ss  commend  as. 

r  Before  marriage,  as  Uavieal  MtL     Sect. 
Of  wo-  ]      3.  vide  cp 
men,  as  |  Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealoutv,  Sect.  3. 

I    cufe» 
rFocate  in  show,  by  some  error  or  hypocfay  ; 
J     seem  and  are  not ;  or  truly  for  nrtae^  ' 
[     good  parts,  learning,  eloqaeoce,  dec 
Common  good,  oor    neighbour,    country,  friends,  which    is 
charity ;  the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  diioootant  and 
melancholy. 

or         fin  excess,  vide  u 
God,  Sed,  4.|ln  defect,  vide  29. 

Jfemb,  1. 
His  pedigree,  power,  extent  to  vegetables  and  sensible  oeatures,  as  well  as 
spirits,  dei^  dice. 
name,  definition,  object,  part  aflected,  tyranny. 

'Stars,  temperature,  fell  diet,  place,  countiy,  dime,  condition, 

&l. 
Natund  aUurameDts,  and  causes  of  lofe^  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how  k 

allureth. 
Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts^  as  fece^  «ye^ 

hair,  hands,  dec  Sulu,  2. 
Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestara^  eppanl, 

dowry,  money,  dice 
Queet.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature  !    Subt,  X 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,  conference,  diKoorm,  musics  ■Bgin^ 
dancing,  anmrous  tales,  lasdvious  obiects,  femiliarity,  gifts, 
dlEC  Subt.  4.  ' 

Bawds  and  Philten,  Sub§.  9. 

Of  bodv     (^^^^'^  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  dice 
^     1  Quest  An  detur  pubue  amatariue  f 

I  fPear,  eorrow,  suspicion,  anxieCy,  dbc 

Bad,  as   <  A  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  Ac 
I  Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of 


of 

all  threap 
which 
extends  to 


Heroics! 
or  Love- 
Melan- 
choly, in 
which 
consider. 


Causes, 

Memb.^ 


Symp* 
toms  or 
signs, 
Memb*  3. 


or 


Of 


or 


I 


Good,  as  i  ^pracenees,  neatness,  courage,  aptoam  to  bam 
^^*^       \     music,  singing,  danciog,  poetry,  &c 
Prognostics ;  despair,  madness,  phreosy,  death,  Memb.  4. 
'By  labour,  diet,  physic,  abstinence,  Subt.  1. 

To  withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  feir  and  foul  meena,cbangt 
of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  disoommsnd  the  fcraK. 
bring  in  another,  Subt.  8. 
By  good  counsel,  perraasioo,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniencei^  d^  &  1 
By  philteri,  magical,  and  poetical  cures,  Subt^  4. 
To  let  them  have  their  desire  duputed  pro  and  eon.    Impedi] 
moved,  reasons  for  it  iSu6i.  6. 


Cures, 
Manb*  6. 


m 


S 


9 

O 


» 


Synopsis  of  the  mrd  PartUion. 

fHii  imnie,  definition,  extant,  power,  tyranny,  Memb,  1. 
Divition, 
Eqaivo* 
cation^ 
kinds, 
5u6f.  1. 
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4 

e 

-5  S 


9 
Q 


(2 


Improper 


or 


Proper 
In  the  par- 


TTo  many  beasts;  as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 
<  To  kings  and  prinees,  of  their  subjects,  sacoeasora. 
ITo  friends,  parents,  tators  over  tlieir  children,  or 
f  Before  marriage,  corrivals,  dec. 
\  After,  as  in  this  place  oor  present  subject 

{Idleness,  impotency  in  one  party,  melancholy,  long  absence. 
They  have  been  naught  themseWes.    Hard  usage,  unklndne«i 
wantonness,  inequality  of  years,  persons,  fortunes,  dec. 
I    from  others*       Outward  enticements  and  provocations  of  others. 
Symptoms,     (Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  strange  actions,  gestures,  looki^ 
Memb*  2.       ^     speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,'  prodigious  trials,  dec 
Prognostics,  )  Despair,  madness,  to  make  away  tbemselves>, 
Mtmb.  3«       }     and  others. 

fBy  avoiding  occasions,  always  busy,  never  to  be  idle. 
Q^^^  By  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it.  8ubt.  1. 

Mcmh  4    '  ^^  prevention  before  marriage.    Plato's  communion. 

To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  beauty,  of  like  conditions,  d^ 
Of  a  good  &mily,  good  education.    To  use  them  well 

fA  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God,  what  hta 
beauty  is,  how  it  allureth,  part  and  parties  aflbcted,  superstitious,  idolaton^ 
prophets,  heretics^  dec.  Suh$»  I. 

f  The  deviPs  allurements,  false  miracles,  'priests  for 

From  others  <     their  gain.    Politicians  to  keep  men  in  obedience, 

I     bad  instructors,  blind  guides. 


In  excess 
of  such  as 
do  that 
which  is 
not  re- 
quired. 
Membm  1. 


In  defect, 
as  Membm 
3. 


Causes, 
Sub9> 


o      '  or  1     Dad  mstructors,  Dund  guides. 

from  them-    f  Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,  melancholy, 
[      selves*       1     curiosity,  pride,  vain*glory,  decayed  image  of  God. 


Symptoms^ 
^&f.  3. 


General 


or 


Particular.  * 


Zeal  without  knowledge,  obstinaqr*  superstitioB, 
strange  devotion,  stupidity,  confidence,  stifi*  defence 
of  their  tenets,  mutual  love  and  hate  of  other 
sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 

Of  heretics,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others, 
wilfulness,  vain-glory,  singularity,  prodigious  para- 
doxes. 

In  superstitious  blind  seal,  obedience,  strange  woika, 
&sting,  sacrificesr  oblations,  prayers,  vows^  pseudo* 
martyrdom,  mad  and  ridiculous  customs,  eereiMH 
nies,  observations. 

In    pseudo-prophets,    visions,    ravelations,    dreams, 
prophecies,  new  doctrines,  dtc,  of  Jews,  Gentilei^ 
Mahometans,  dbe. 
[New  doctrines,  paradoxes,  blasphemies,  madness^  stu- 
pidity, despeir,  damnation. 

By  physic,  if  need  be,  conlerence,  good  eounaal, 
perauasion,  compulsion,    correction,   punishment* 
Quaaitur  an  eogi  debent  t    ^ffir. 
Secure,  void  f  Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  have  cauterised 


Prognostics,  Subs,  4. 


Cures,  Suba*  5. 


of  grace  and  < 
foars.  I 


or, 

Distrustful, 
or  too  timor- 
ous, as  dea- 
perate.    In 
despair  con- 
sider, 


Causes, 

Sub9< 


.2.    j] 


consciences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  worldly-eecura, 
some  philosophers,  impenitent  sinners,  Sub$»  1. 

The  devil  and  his  allurements,  rigpd  preachera,  thai 
wound  their  consciences,  melancholy,  oontenpi^ 
tion,  solitariness. 
How  melancholy  and  despair  differ.    Distrust,  weak- 
ness of  faith.    Guilty  conscience  for  ofience  com- 
mitted, misundentanding  Scr. 
{Fear,  sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  extreme  tortures 
and  horror  of  conscience,  fearful  dreams,  con- 
ceits, visions,  dec. 
Blasphemy,  violent  death,  Subt,  At, 

{Physic,  as  occasion  serves,  conference,  not  to  be 
idle  or  alone.  Good  counsel,  good  company,  all 
comforts  and  contents,  dec 

2L 


Symptoms^ 
Subs,  3, 


Prognostics. 
.Cures,  &  5« 
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THE  THIRD   PARTITION 


LOVE-HELANCHOLT. 


THE  FIRST  SECTION, 


iMui:)D4: 


SUBSECTION. 


The  Preface. 

rpHERE  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  disconuneDd 
•L  Bome  part  of  this  treatise  of  love-melanchcdj,  and  object  ^which  '  Erasmns  a. 
hie  pie&ce  to  Sir  Thomas  More  suspects  of  his)  ^  that  it  is  too  light  for  a  divine,  too 
comical  a  subject  to  speak  of  lore  symptoms,  too  ^fantastical,  and  fit  alone  for  i 
wanton  poet,  a  feeKng  young  love-sick  eallant,  an  e&minate  courtieri  or  some  suck 
idle  person."  And  'tis  true  they  say :  tor  by  the  naughtiness  of  men  it  is  so  cooe 
to  pass,  as  'Caussinus  observes,  vi  castie  aurihu  vox  amoris  suspecta  sit,  et  tsriis. 
the  very  name  of  love  is  odious  to  chaster  ears ;  and  therefore  some  again,  out  of 
an  a^ted  gravity,  will  dislike  all  for  the  name's  sake  before  they  read  a  word;  (&- 
aerabling  with  him  in  'Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  fiohted 
with  such  obscene  speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  lulmired  for  grave  philosopben 
■od  staid  carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toys,  or  amorous  dtf- 
courses,  vtiZiif,  gestu,  oculie  in  their  outward  actions  averse,  and  yet  in  their  cogia- 
tions  they  are  tJl  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  than  others. 

« **  Erabait,  pomitqiM  Beom  LncveUa  libnmi 
fied  cormm  Bnito,  BruM  raced*,  iefiL** 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  CSatos  know,  that  as  the  Lord  John  answemi 
the  Qiaeen  in  that  Italian '  Guazzo,  an  old,  a  grave  discreet  man  is  fittest  to  diacoonr 
of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience,  observed  more,  hath  a  more 
staid  judgment,  can  better  discern,  resolve,  discuss,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  ani 
more  sohd  precepts,  better  inform  his  auditors  in  such  a  subject,  and  by  reasoo  d 
his  riper  years  sooner  divert  Besides,  nihil  in  hdc  amoris  voce  tubtimauUm,  tfaeit 
is  nothing  here  to  be  excepted  at ;  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necesssiv 
part  of  this  my  treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit;  operi  suscepto  inservitndim  fiu^ ' 
so  Jacobus  Mysillius  pleadeth  for  hunself  in  his  translation  of  Lucian's  dial(^^ 
and  so  do  I ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of  Mercaitf* 
for  his  edition  of  Aristsnetus  shall  be  mine,  *^  If  1  have  spent  my  time  ill  to  write* 
let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read."  But  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  so  ill  spent,  1  ougi^t 
not  to  excuse  or  repent  myself  of  this  subject,  on  which  many  grave  and  worthy 
men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus,  Tyiins*  Alci- 
nous,  Avicenna,  Leon  Hebreus  in  three  laige  dialogues,  Xenophon  sympos-  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athenieus,  lih,  13.  cap.  9.  Picus  Mirandois,  Mviusi 
iEquicola,  both  in  Italian,  Kommannus  de  linea  Jhawris^  lib.  8.    Petnis  Godefhdus 

•  Bneom.  Moris  levioret  tmt  nofSf  qnaro  at  Tbeo-  qnain  anam  ex  PhUonphis  intaerantor.      j'''^ 

kigitm  deceant.         •  Lib.  a.  Eloquent,  cap  14.  de  all^  **  Id  Bnitua'  pretenoe  Lucretia  Moabed  and  l*"_7<^^ 

tibaa  mortaUuin  Titio  fit  qui  praclara  qocque  in  pravoa  aaide ;  when  oe  retired,  abe  took  it  ap  afaii  aM  rw 

vauaTertunL  •  auotiei  de  amatoriia  mentio  facta  »  Lib.  4.  of  civil  conversation.  aSiaalelocauo 

•at,  tan  vebenienter  ezcandui ;   tarn  severe  tristitia  opera  acribendo,  oe  ipsi  looent  in  Irgcade. 
lioliri  auiet  ineaa  ofaeoeno  aermone  nolui,  ut  me  uo* 


Hem.  1.  Sobs.  1.] 
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hath  handled  in  three  books,  P.  Hedas,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Araol- 
dos,  Viilanovanus,  Valleriola  ohHwai,  med.  lib.  2.  observ.  7.  ^lian  Montaltus  and 
Laurentins  in  their  treatises  of  melancholy,  ^ason  Pratensis  de  nwrb.  cap,  Valescus 
de  Taranta,  Goidonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonift,  Sayanarola,  Langius,  &c^  have  treated 
of  apart,  and  in  their  works.  1  excuse  myself,  therefore,  with  Peter.Godefridus, 
Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  '  Langius^  words.  Cadmus  Milesius  writ  fourteen  books 
of  love,  ^  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an  epistle  in  favour  of  young  men, 
of  this  subject  ?^'  A  company  of  stem  readers  dislike  the  second  of  the  ^neids, 
and  Villi's  gravity,  for  inserting  such  amorous  passions  in  an  heroical  subject ;  but 
'  Servius,  his  commentator,  justly  vindicates  the  poet's  worth,  wisdom,  and  discretion 
in  doing  as  he  did.  Casttdio  would  not  have  young  men  read  the  '  Canticles,  be- 
cause to  his  thinking  it  was  too  light  and  amorous  a  tract,  a  ballad  of  ballads,  as 
our  old  English  translation  hath  it.  He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Genesis, 
because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachael,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and  Dinah,  Judah 
and  Thamar ;  reject  the  Book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications  of  the  people  of 
Israel  with  the  Moabites ;  that  of  Judges  for  Samson  and  Dalilah's  embracings ;  that 
of  the  Kings,  for  David  and  Bersheba's  adulteries,  the  incest  of  Ammon  and  Thamar, 
Solomon's  concubines,  &c.  The  stories  of  Esther,  Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such. 
Dicearchus,  and  some  other,  carp  at  Plato's  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to 
indite  such  love  toys :  amongst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

**8aaTi8  dftiM  Afathont,  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebam; 
.^ra  eienlm  properans  laoquam  abitura  fuit.** 

For  my  part,  saith  '^  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  great  platonist  himself,  me  non  tantum 
adndratio  habet^  sed  etiam  stupor^  I  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand  amazed  to  read, 
that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their  city,  because  he  writ 
of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  Quod  Junonem  cum  Jove  in  Idd  cancumbeiUes 
inducii^  db  imniortali  nube  contectos^  Vulcan's  net   Mars  and  Venus'  fopperies  before 
all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was  persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  "gods 
were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars  that  roared  louder  than  Stentor,  and 
covered  nine  acres  of  ground  with  his  fall ;  Vulcan  was  a  summer's  day  falling  down 
from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  Isle  brake  his  leg,  &c.,  witli  such  ridiculous  passages ; 
when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato,  by  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid 
ernrn  torn  distat  (as  he  follows  it)  quam  amans  a  temperante^farmarum  admireUor  a 
demenUj  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such 
fooleries,  to  admire  Autiloquus,  Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  afler, 
to  gaze,  to  dote  on  fair  Phaedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  flue  Charmides, 
kaccine  Philosophum  decent?   Doth  this  become  grave  phUosophers  ?    Thus  perad- 
venture  Callias,  Thrasimachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his  adversaries  and 
emulators  might  object;  but  neither  they  nor  ^Anytus  and  Melitus  his  bitter  ene- 
mies, that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyrannise,  his  impiety  for  swearing 
by  dogs  and  plain  trees,  for  his  juggling  sophistry,  &c.,  never  so  mucFi  as  upbraided 
him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking  of  that  subject ;  and  therefore  without 
question,  as  he  concludes,  both  Socrates  and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused. 
But  suppose  they  had  been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ?  no, 
rather  as  he  said  of  Cato's  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at 
all  to  be  drunk.    They  reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ^  Ficinus  pleads) 
^  for  all  love  is  honest  and  good,  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well 
of  love."    Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  aflection  of  love  (saith  ''^  Valleriola) 
^  there  lies  open  a  vast  and  philosophical  fleld  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many 
lovers  become  mad ;  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these  phi- 
losophical fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where  with 
unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  ourselves,  not  to  adorn  us 
only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  and  juice  to  nourish  our  souls,  and  fill  our  minds 


^  Med.  epist  1. 1.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  Milesiiia  tene  Suida.  de 
hoc  Erotico  Amore.  14.  librns  Krip«it  iiec  me  pigubit  in 
gratikw  adolcacentum  banc  acribere  epistolam.  *>  Com* 
uent.  in  2.  JEueid,  *  Meroe  amores  meram  impudi- 
citiajn  Mnare  videtur  nisi.  Sec,  u  Ser.  8.  >i  Quod 
titum  et  eorum  amoreii  commemoret.  nuuum  multa 
ei  objeciMent  quod  Critiam  lyrannidem  docuiwet,  qtiod 
Platonem  Juraret  loquaeem  aophisiem,  Ax.  acciisa- 
tioata   amuraa  nuUam  fecerunU  Lieoqua    liuiieatua 


amor,  ice.  i*Carpunt  alii  Platonicara  majestatem 

quod  omori  nioiium  indulaerit,  Dicearcbua  et  alii;  aed 
male.  Omnia  amor  honeetua  el  bouua,  et  amore  digni 
qui   bene  dicunt  de  Amore.  i«Med.  obaer.  lib.^ 

c«p.  7.  de  admiraudo  amoria  aflTectu  dicturua;  iagena 
palet  campUB  ei  pliiloaophicua,  quo  saspe  bominea 
ducaniur  ad  insaniam,  libeai  modo  vagari,  &c.  Clue 
non  orneni  roodo.  aud  fragrautia  et  aucculeiitia  jucuiuta 
pleniua  alaiit,  iuo. 
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desinnifl  of  knowledge,''  &c.   After  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  diBcoorte  of  roetonrholj^ 
which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience,  and  tired  the  author,  give  him  leave 
with  ^  Godefiridus  the  lawyer,  and  I^urentiua  {cap,  5.)  to  recreate  himself  in  thk 
kind  after  his  laborious  studies,  ^  since  so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  hate 
without  offence  to  manners,  to  help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily  written  oi 
it."    Heliodorus,  a  bishop,  penned  a  love  story  of  Theagines  and  Chariclea,  sni 
when  some  Catos  of  his  time  reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  ^  Nicepho> 
Tus,  to  leave  his  bishopric  than  his  book.  iBneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past 
for^  years  of  age,  (as  "he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  indited 
that  wanton  history  of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.    And  how  many  superintendents  of 
learning' could  I  reckon  up  that  have  written  of  light  fantastical  subjects  ?   Beroaldns, 
Erasmus,  Alpheralius,  twenty-four  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c.    Give  me  lea^e  then 
to  refresh  my  muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers,  to  expatiate  in  this  delightsome 
field,  hoe  deliciarum  campo^  as  Fonseca  terms  it,  to  ^  season  a  surly  discourse  with 
a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters :  Edulcare  vitam  convenUy  as  the  poet 
invites  us,  euros  nugis^  ^c,  'tis  good  to  sweeten  our  life  with  some  pleasing  toys  to 
relish  it,  and  as  PUny  tells  us,  magna  pars  studiosorum  amaniUUes*  guimmmsj  most 
of  our  students  love  such  pleasant  ^  subjects.    Though  Macrobius  teach  us  other- 
wise, "^^^that  those  old  sages  banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies,  to 
nurse's  cradles,  to  please  only  the  ear;"  yet  out  of  Apuleius  I  will  oppose  as  honour- 
able patrons,  Solon,  Plato,  '*  Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these 
treatises.    On  the  other  side  methinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so 
unfit.    I  will  not  peremptorily  say  as  one  did  ^tam  suavia  dieatn  faeinora,  ui  male 
sit  ei  qui  talihus  non  delectetur,  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foul  befidl 
him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  ^eque  dicam  ea  qua  vohis  usui  sit  audivisse,  et 
voluptati  memiTtisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus  doth  his  enarrations  on  Pro- 
pertius.     I  will  not  expeot  or  hope  for  that  approbation,  which  Lipsius  gives  to  his 
Epictetus;  plurisfacio  quum  relego;  semper  ut  novum,  et  quumrepetivi^repetendwm^ 
the  more  I  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet  to  read.    I  will  not  press  you  with  my 
pamphlets,  or  beg  attention,  but  if  you  like  them  you  may.  Pliny  holds  it  expedient, 
and  most  fit,  severitatem  jucunditafe  etiam  in  scriptis  condire,  to  season  our  woiks 
with  some  pleasant  discourse;  Synesius  approves  it,  licet  in  ludicris  ludere,  the 
""poet  admires  it,  Omne  tuUt  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci;  and  there  be  those, 
without  question,  that  are  more  willing  to  read  such  toys,  than  **  I  am  to  write : 
^  Let  me  not  live,"  saith  Aretine's  Antonia,  ^  If  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  discomse, 
®than  see  a  play?"    No  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  mind,  ever  have  been,  ever 
will  be,  as  '  Hierome  bears  me  witness.  A  far  greater  part  had  rather  read  Apaleii» 
than  Plato :  Tully  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  understand  Plato's  Timaens,  and 
therefore  cared  less  for  it :  but  every  schoolboy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Gran- 
nius  Gorocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers'  ends.   The  comical  poet, 

**  ** Id  ribi  negoti  credidit  tolum  dari, 

Popttio  at  plucerent,  quat  feciMit  fabuloi,** 

made  this  his  only  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear,  and  to 
delight ;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  as  to  please ;  mm  tarn  mt  popaJo 
placerem,  quam  ut  populum  juvarem,  and  these  my  writings,  1  hope,  shall  take  like 
gilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt  the  appetite,  and  deceive  tbe 
palate,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the  whole  body;  my  lines  shall  not 
t>nly  recreate,  but  rectify  the  mind.  I  think  I  have  said  enough ;  if  not,  let  him  that 
is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that  of  "  Maudarensis,  ^  he  was  in  his  life  a  philoso* 
pher  (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for  him),  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most 


vUIk  1.  prrfat.  de  amorlba*  agena  relaxaodi  animi 
causa  labonofiMimii  studtis  fatigati ;  quando  et  llieu- 
lofi  ae  hi«  Juvari  et  Juvare  illrsia  rooribas  volunt? 
)'  Hiat.  lib.  13.  cap.  34.  "  Prefat.  quid  quadra^na- 

rio  con venit  cum  aroore  7  Ego  vero  agnoaco  amatorinni 
acriptuiD  mihi  non  convenire :  qui  Jam  meridiem  pne- 
terprecsua  in  veaperem  feror.  iEneaa  Sylvia*  prcfat. 
1*  ut  aeveriora  aiudia  ila  amienitaiibui  lector  condire 
poaait.  Aedoa.  i*  Oiicum  quam  philoaophom  au- 

dire  malunt.  *  In  Som.  Sip.  d  aacrarlo  auo  ti|m  ad 

eunaa  nutricum  Mptentea  eliniinarunt,  »olaa  aurium 
delitias  proflientea.  «  Babyloniua  et  Epbcuiua, qui 


do  Amore  aeripaeront,  ntarque  amotea  Myrrhai^Cjiiwi, 
et  AdoDidia.  Suidaa.  "Pet.  Areiioe  dial,  liaL 

*  Hor.  **  Fie  has  aocomplialwd  ertry  pnint  wlio  hM 
Joined  tbe  uacfUl  to  ttw  agreeable.**  *•  Lcfaadi  ea* 

pidiorea,  quam  e^o  acribendi,  aaith  Laeiaii.  *  PIm 

capio  voluptatis  inde,quam  apectaodis  in  tbeatro  lodia. 
M  ProoBmio  in  laaim.  Multo  m^r  para  Mileaiaa  foba* 
laa  revolventium  quam  Platnnit  libroa.  *  "Ttai 

be  took  to  be  hia  only  bualneM.  that  Um  playa  vkM  ba 
wrote  tbouM  pleaae  the  people.**  *  In  Tita  pbil»> 

aophua,  in  Epigram,  amator,  in  ^piatolia  peiaJao^  te 
praxeptia  aeverua. 
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severe ;  in  his  epistle  to  Oaerellia,  a  wanton.  Annianns,  Snlpic^nSf  Evemns,  Menan* 
der,  and  many  old  poets  besides,  did  in  seriptia  prurire^  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes, 
and  lasciWons  songs ;  Uetam  materiam;  yet  they  had  in  marihus  censuram^  et  severir 
tatemj  they  were  chaste,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

■  **CibCmb  mtt  dccBt  plou  poetam 
InuDj,  ▼erticttlM  nihil  neccwe  cat, 
(*ui  tum  denique  habent  nlam  et  lepomn.** 

I  am  of  Catullus'  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apology  in  mine  own  behalf;  Hoc 
etiam  quod  scfiboj  pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum  senientiA  et  auctoritaie;  nee  ipaefor-^ 
san  insanio^  sed  insanierUes  seqitor.  Aiqui  detur  hoc  insanire  me;  Semel  insanivitnu9 
omnes^  et  tuie  ipse  opinor  insams  aliquando^  et  is,  et  ille^  et  ego^  scilicet.^  Homo 
sum^  humani  d  me  nihil  alienum  piUor*  And  which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused 
of  the  like  fault,  I  as  justly  plead,  "  laseiva  est  nobis  pagina^  vita  proba  est.  How- 
soever my  lines  err,  my  life  is  honest,  ^vUa  verecunda  esty  musa  jocosa  mihi.  But 
I  presume  I  need  no  such  apologies,  I  need  not,  as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face 
when  he  spake  of  love,  or  blush  and  hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood, 
when  she  was  consulted  by  Jupiter  about  Mercury's  marriage,  quod  super  nuptiis 
virgo  eonsulitur^  it  is  no  such  lascivious,  obscene,  or  wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not 
offended  your  chaster  ears  with  anything  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and 
Italian  authors  in  their  modem  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latin 
pontificial  writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,  &c.,  whom  ^  Rivet 
accuseth  to  be  more  lascivious  than  Viigil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aris- 
tophanes in  Lycistratse,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  profane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter 
(**  one  notes)  hoc  genere  peecdrunt  ut  muUa  ingeniosissimi  scripta  obsctenitatum 
graiid  cast<B  mentes  ahhorreanU.  Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chaste,  honest,  most  part 
serious,  and  even  of  religion  itself  "  ^  Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the  love  of  find- 
ing love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it"  More  yet,  I  have  augmented  and  added 
something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light)  which  was  not  in  the  fomier  editions,  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  ^  author,  quod  extendi  et  locupletari  hoc  sub^ 
jectum  plerique  postulabantj  et  eorum  importunilate  victus^  animum  utcunque  reni' 
tentem  eo  adegij  ut  jam  sexta  vice  calamum  in  manum  sumeremj  scriptionique  longi 
et  d  studiis  et  professione  med  aliena  me  accingerem^  horas  aliquas  a  seriis  meis 
occupalionihus  interim  sujuratus,  easque  veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans; 

■  "  Oofor— — retrorwiia 

Vela  dare,  alque  litermra  enmui 
Olim  relictoa'* 

Eisi  non  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractores  novis  Msec  isUerpolationibus  meis 
minime  defuturos,'* 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any  man 
(which  ^Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  in  me  lightness,  wantonness, 
rashness,  in  speaking  of  love's  causes,  enticements,  symptoms,  remedies,  lawful  and 
unlawful  loves,  and  lust  itself,  ^'  I  sp^  it  only  to  tax  and  deter  others  from  it,  not 
to  teach,  but  to  show  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  this  heroical  or  herculean  love,* 
and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it    I  will  treat  of  this  with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest 

*  **  Sad  dicam  Tobia,  voa  ponrd  didte  nnltia 
Mlllibui,  at  fkcita  bae  cbarta  loquator  anna.** 

Condemn  me  not  good  reader  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some,  part  of  this  trea- 
tise to  thy  thinking  as  yet  be  too  light;  but  consider  better  of  it;  Omnia  munda 


*  **  The  poet  Umaeir  ahoald  be  ehaate  and  pfoaa,.but 
bit  reraf  ueed  not  imitate  bim  in  tbeae  leapecta ;  they 
mny  therefore  contain  wit  and  humour.**  » '*  Thia 

that  1  write  dependa  aoraatimce  npon  the  oplaion  and 
authority  of  others:  nor  perhapa  am  I  frantic,  I  only 
follow  madmen :  But  thua  fkr  I  may  be  derangod :  we 
have  all  been  ao  at  aome  one  time,  and  youraeir,  I  think, 
art  aonetioMa  inaane.and  tbia  man.  and  that  man,  and 
I  also.**  **  •*  I  am  mortal,  and  think  no  humane 

action  oaaaited  to  me."  ■  Mart.  "  Ovid. 

**  laafo.  ad  aac.  acrip.  cap.  13.  **  Barthiua  notia  in 

Cmlcatinam,  ladum  Hfap.  **  Ficlnua  Comment  e. 

17.  A  more  incenai  iaveniend!  amoria,  aniorem  qucai* 
▼imaa  et  invenimua.  "  Author  Ooeleitina  Berth, 

interprete.  **  That,  OTereottie  by  the  aollcitationa  of 
IKenda,  who  requeated  roe  to  enlan^  and  improve  my 
voiumea,  I  have  devoted  my  otherwiae  reluctant  mind 
to  the  laboar ;  and  now  fi>r  the  aisth  time  have  I  taken 
■p  my  peo.  and  appUed  myaairto  litanuua  vaiy  fbcelfn 
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Indeed  to  my  atndiea  and  profeaaional  oceuDatlona, 
atealinf  a  few  boura  from  aerious  pursuiti,  and  devot* 
ing  them,  aa  it  were,  to  recreation.*'  «  Mor.  lib.  1. 

Ode  34.  **  I  am  eompelled  to  reverae  my  aaila,  and  re- 
trace my  former  courae.**  *  "Although  I  waa  by 
no  meana  Ignorant  that  new  calumniatora  would  not 
be  wanting  to  cenaure  my  new  introductiona.**    m  Haa 

{inadizi  ne  quia  temerd  noa  potaret  acripeiaae  de  aroorum 
enociniia,  de  praxi,  fornicationibua,  adulieriia,  Jke. 
^  Tazando  et  ab  hia  deterrendo  humanam  lateiviam  et 
inaaniaro,  aed  et  remedia  docendo :  non  igitur  candidua 
lector  nobia  aucoenaeat,  dec  Gommonitio  erit  Juveaibua 
hec,  hiaoa  ut  abatineant  ma^ia,  et  omiaaa  laacivia  qu* 
hominea  reddit  inaanoa,  virtutia  incumbent  atudiia 
(iEneaa  C^lv.)  et  euraro  amoria  si  quia  neaeit  hinc  pote* 
rit  aeire.  *  Marti anua  Capella  lib.  1.  de  nupt.  phi* 

lol.  virginal!  aulRiaa  rubore  oculos  pepio  obnubena,  dee. 
•  Catullua.  *•  What  I  tell  you,  do  you  tell  to  the  multi* 
tude» and  make tbiatremtiae  goaalp  lake  an  old* 


\ 
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mimdi$^  ^t  naked  man  to  a  modest  woman  is  no  otherwise  than  apietans 
livia  truly  aaid^  and  *^ma2a  mens,  mdlus  anmtu,  'tis  as  'tb  taken.  If  in  thy 
it  be  too  light,  I  adyise  thee  as  Lipeius  did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plagntab 
Uto8  quasi  Sirenum  scopulos  pratervehare,  if  they  like  thee  not,  kt  them  psss ;  er 
oppose  that  which  is  good  to  that  which  is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  alL  For  to 
invert  that  verse  of  Martial,  and  with  Hierom  Wolfius  to  apply  it  to  mj  present  po^ 
pose,  sunt  tnaloj  simt  quadam  mcdioeria,  sunt  bona  phura;  some  is  good,  some  faal 
some  is  indifierent.  I  say  further  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted  {^kvicula  quixd^ 
ti  ridicula  ascnbere  mm  sum  gravatus,  circumforanea  quadam  e  theairisj  e  plaUis^ 
eUam  e  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comical,  liians  gratiis^  4^ 
which  I  would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best,  and  as  Jnliua  Caesar  Sea- 
liger  besought  Cajrdan  {si  quid  urbaniuscule  huum  a  nobiSj  per  deos  immostales  ts 
oro  Hieronyme  Cardane  ne  me  male  capias),  I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  doc  to 
mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here  written ;  Per  Musas  et  ChariUsj  et  cmma 
Paeiarum  mmttno,  benigne  lector,  oro  tens  me  male  capias,  Tis  a  comical  eobiec:; 
in  sober  sadness  I  crave  pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  tkj 
judgment,  wink  at  small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least;  but  if  thou  likest,  spett 
weU  of  it,  and  wish  me  good  success.  Extremum  hmc  Jiretkusa  miki  eamcede 
laborem.^ 

I  am  resolved  howsoever,  velis,  nolis,  audacter  stadium  intrare,  in  the  Olympics. 
with  those  iEUiensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  show  myself  in 
mon  stage,  and  in  this  tragi-comedy  of  love,  to  act  several  parts,  some 
some  comically,  some  in  a  mixed  tone,  as  the  subject  I  have  in  hand  gives 
and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  of&x  itselfl 

SuBSEGT.  lL^^Lave*s  Beginning,  Olject,  Defmtion,  Divisum, 

^  Love's  limits  are  ample  and  great,  and  a  spacious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,^'  and  for  that  cause,  which  ^Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan,  ^  not  lightly  to 
be  passed  over."  Lest  I  incur  the  same  censure,  1  will  examine  all  the  kinds  of  lore, 
his  nature,  beginning,  difllerence,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or  dishonest,  a  virtoe  or 
vice,  a  natural  passion,  or  a  disease,  his  power  and  eflects,  how  far  it  extends :  of 
which,  although  something  has  been  said  in  the  first  partition,  in  those  sections  of 
perturbations  (^  ^  for  love  and  hatred  are  the  first  and  most  common  passions,  from 
which  all  the  rest  arise,  and  are  attendant,"  as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Kick 
Caussinus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other  afiections,  which  carry  them  all  aboos 
them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate,  through  all  his  parts  and  several  branches, 
that  so  it  may  better  appear  what  love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in 
defect,  or  (which  is  most  ordinary  and  common)  immoderSte,  and  in  excess,  canseifa 
melancholy. 

Love  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  a  desire,  as  a  word  of  more  ample  signifi- 
cation :  and  though  Leon  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  subject,  in  his 
third  dialogue  midLe  no  difierence,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth  them  again^  and 
defines  love  by  desire.  ^^^Love  is  a  voluntary  affection,  and  desire  to  enjoy  that 
which  is  good.  *'  Desire  wisheth,  love  enjoys ;  the  end  of  the  one  is  the  b^innin^ 
of  the  other ;  that  which  we  love  is  present;  that  which  we  desire  is  absent"  '**  h 
is  worth  the  labour,"  saith  Plotinus,  ^  to  consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god 
or  a  devil,  or  passion  of  the  mind,  or  partly  god,  partly  devil,  partly  pasdon."  He 
concludes  love  to  participate  of  all  three,  to  arise  from  desire  of  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  fair,  and  defines  it  to  be  ^  an  action  of  the  mind  desiring  that  which  is 
good."  "Plato  calls  it  the  great  devil,  for  its  vehemency,  and  sovereignty  overall 
other  passions,  and  defines  it  an  appetite,  ^  ^  by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be 
present"    Ficinus  in  his  comment  adds  the  word  fair  to  this  definition.    Love  is  a 

M  Vircw  oiidos  eatue  Umlnm  nihil  A  atatais  ^Ure.  Auendi.  »  Dedderiam  opuatit,  aaoc  cona  ^m- 

«  Hony  Moit  qui  roal  y  penie.       «•  Ptmt,  Said.       ^  **  O  but  fruimur ;  amorii  prindpiam,  deaiderU  flak»  aaat  jb 

Arcttausa  wnile  00  this  my  last  labour."  ^Exerc.  adest.  ■>  Prineipio  1.  da  amore.    OpefvpniwscM 

901.    Campui  amoris  masimuB  el  ipinii  ofasHa».  oec  de  amora  considerare,  otrum  Dwu,  aa  PriBim.  aa  pm- 

leviMimo  pede  iraosrulandua.  «6rad.  1.  cap.  99.  sio  qunlam  anima,  an  partim  nciia,parUB  fWmit. 

Ex  Platoae,  prime  et  commuoiaiimc  perturbationeB  ex  pasaio  partim,  Ax.    Amor  eet  actna  aoiaii  bonaai  den- 

quibue  eetene  oriuntur  et  earum  euat   pedimequa.  dcraas.  <*  Magnus  Daxnon  convlvklw  **  Baai 

••  Anfor  est  TolnaMriua  atfaetui  el  denideritim  re  bona  puldiriqiM  ftuaadi  dcMdeiiuab 

\ 
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desire  of  enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  lair.  Austin  dilates  ftis  common  defini- 
tion, and  will  haye  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart, "  ^  for  something  which  we 
seek  to  win,  or  joj  to  have,  coveting  by  desue,  resting  in  joy."  "Scaliger  txere. 
301.  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defined  by  desire 
or  appetite ;  ^  for  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there  remains  no  more  appe- 
tite :"  as  he  defines  it,  ^  Love  is  an  afiection  by  which  we  are  either  united  to  the 
thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union  -^  which  agrees  in  part  with  Leon  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  always  good,  amiable,  fair,  gra- 
cious, and  pleasant    "^All  things  desire  that  which  is  good,"  as  we  are  taught  in 
the  Ethics,  or  al  least  that  which  to  them  seems  to  be  good ;  quid  enim  vis  mali  (as 
Austin  well  infers)  die  mild  f  puto  mhil  in  ontm^  actiamlms;  thou  wilt  wish  no 
harm,  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions,  thoughts  or  desires,  nihil  mali  vis;  ''thou 
wilt  not  have  bad  com,  bad  soil,  a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good ;  a  good  servant,  a  good 
horse,  a  good  son,  a  good  friend,  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.    From  thiis  good- 
ness comes  beau^;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comdiness,  which  result  as  so  many 
rays  from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it :  for  were  it  not 
pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.    ""^No  man  loves  (saith 
Aristotle  9.  mor.  cap,  5.)  but  he  that  was  first  delisted  with  comeliness  and  beauty." 
As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for  as  Proclus  holds,  Omne  pukhrum 
amaHlej  every  fair  thing  is  anuable,  and  what  we  love  is  fair  and  gracious  in  our 
eyes,  or  at  least  we  do  so  apprdiend  and  still  esteem  of  it    ^^^Amtableness  is  the 
object  of  love,  the  scope  and  end  is  to  obtain  it,  for  whose  sake  we  love,  and  whidi 
our  mind  covets  to  enjoy."    And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fiiir  and  good ;  ibr  good, 
fair,  and  unity,  cannot  be  separated.    Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  ami  by  reason  of  its 
splendour  and  shining  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  fiurer  the  object  is,  the  more 
eagerly  it  is  sought    For  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  ^^^  Beauty  is  a  lively,  shining 
or  glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  efiused  good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons,  sha- 
dows, stirring  up  our  minds,  that  by  this  good  they  may  be  united  and  made  one. 
Othera  will  have  beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition,  ''^'caused 
out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner  of  parts,  and  that  come- 
liness which  proceeds  from  this  beauty  is  called  grace,  and  from  thence  all  fair 
things  are  gracious."    For  grace  and  beauty  are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  "^so 
sweetly  and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly  allure,  that  they  confound  our.  judg- 
ment and  cannot  be  distinguished.    Beauty  and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and 
shinings  that  come  from  the  glorious  and  divine  sun,"  which  are  diveree,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  diverae  objects,  to  please  and  affect  our  several  senses.    '^^As  the 
species  of  beauty  are  taken  at  our  eyes,  eara,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,"  as 
Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his  Dialogue  dt  pulchro^  Phzdro^  Hyppias^  and  after  many 
sophistical  errora  confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  delighting 
the  eyes,  eara,  and  soul  itself;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infera  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth 
our  eara,  eyes,  and  soul)  must  needs  be  beautiful,  &ir,  and  delightsome  to  us.  ''^^And 
nothing  can  more  please  our  eara  than  music,  or  pacify  our  minds."    Fair  houses, 
pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a  fair  hawk,  a  fair  horse  is  most  acceptable  unto 
us ;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes  and  eara,  we  call  beautiful  and  fair ;  "  ^  Pleasure 
belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  these  two  alone."  As  the 
objects  vary  and  are  diverae,  so  they  diveraely  afiect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  itself. 
Which  gives  occasion  to  some  to  make  so  many  several  kinds  of  love  as  there  be 
objects.  /One  beauty  ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love  S.  Dionysius,"  with 


■*  GodefridiM,  1. 1.  cap.  3.  Amor  ett  deleetatiocordit,  all- 
Mjui  ad  aliquid,  pro|^r  aliqaod  dMiderium  in  appeteo* 
do.et  gaudiuni  perflruendo  perdesideriamcurrenv.requi* 
CKeiM  per  gaiutittni.  •*  Noii  «tt  amor  dea iderinm  aut  ap> 
|»titiu  at  kVomoibus  hacteoua  traditum;  nam  cum 
potimur  amata  re,  non  roanet  appetiius;  eat  igitur  af* 
fectni  quo  cum  re  amata  aut  unimur,  aut  uniooem  per. 
>etuaniua.  » Omnia  apttetunl  bonum.  o'Terram 
non  vii  malaro.  malam  aegetem,  aed  bonam  arborero, 
•qoaai  booam,  Jbe.  *  Nemo  amore  capitar  niai  qui 

fo«nt  ante  forma  apeeieque  delectatua.  *•  Araabile 

objectam  amoria  et  eeopua,  etijue  adeptio  eat  finis,  cujua 
patia  amamua.  Animua  enim  aapirat  ut  eo  fhiatur, 
•t  fonnani  boni  habet  et  pracipue  vtdetar  et  placet. 
rieokNnineua,  grad.  7.  cap.  9.  ei  grad.  8.  cap.  3S. 
^'Ibnoa  mn  viuUa  Ailfor  ez  ipao  bono  maoaaa  per 


Ideaa.  aemina,  rationea,  umbraa  eilbaua,  animoe  exci- 
tant ut  per  bonum  in  unum  radigantur.  ■  PiilcJirio 
tudo  eat  perfectio  compoaiti  ex  eongruente  online,  men. 
aura  et  ratiooe  partium  conaargena,  et  venuataa  inde 

erodiens  gratia  dicitur  et  ret  omn«8  pulcbrv  gratioea. 
Gratia  et  pulcbritudo  ita  auaviter  animoa  demulcent, 
ita  vehemeoter  alliciunt.et  admirabiliterconnectuntar, 
ut  ID  unum  confundant  et  diatin^ui  non  poMunt,  et  aunt 
tanquam  radii  et  epiendorea  divmi  aolia  in  rebus  variia 
▼ario  modo  fulgentea.  <n  Species  puichriludinia 

hauriuntur  oculis,  auribua,  aut  eoneipinntur  interna 
mente.  *  Nihil  bine  magis  animoa  eonciliat  quAm 

musiea,  polehra  picture,  iKlea,  he  **  In  reliquia 

aenaibui  voluptas,  in  bis  pulcbritudo  et  gratia.  ^  lib. 
4.  de  djvinia.    Convivio  Platonia. 
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Lo/oe-Mthmcholif, 


[Ptota:  Sect 


many  fiithers  and  Neoterics,  hare  written  just  yolnmes,  De  amore  XM^as  diey  tena  it» 
many  panenetical  discourses;  another  from  his  creatures;  there  is  a  beauty  of  the  bodjr 
a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  fi^m  virtue^ybrmain  martfruni^  Austin  calls  it,  qwuum  ride- 
mu8  oculis  animi^  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  mind;  which  beauty,  bb  ToDt 
saith,  if  we  could  discern  with  t^ese  corporeal  eyes,  admircUnli  sid  amortM  excitmrtU 
would  cause  admirable  afiections,  and  rayish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseih 
from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches,  serml 
motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women  (especially  frcnxi  w^omes^ 
which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  graces  still  in  Venus'  company,  as  attend- 
ing on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost,  and  vary  their  names  with 
their  objects,  as  love  of  money,  covetousness,  love  of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate  de- 
sire of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friendship,  love,  good-will,  &c.  and  is  either 
virtue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest,  in  excess,  defect,  as  shall  be  showed  in  his  place. 
Heroical  love,  religious  love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division,  ac- 
cording to  the  principal  parts  which  are  aflected,  the  brain  and  liver.    Atiwr  et  amd^ 
cUidf  which  Scaliger  exercitat.  301.    Valesius  and  Melancthon  warrant  out  of  Plato 
*du»r  and  ipar  from  that  speech  of  Pausanias  belike,  that  makes  two  Veneres  and  two 
loves.    "^  One  Venus  is  ancient  without  a  mother,  and  descended  from  heaven, 
whom  we  call  celestial ;  the  younger,  begotten  of  Jupiter  and  Dione,  whom  com- 
monly we  call  Venus."    Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this  place,  cap.  8,  following 
Plato,  calls  these  two  loves,  two  devils,  ^or  good  and  bad  angels  according^  u>  as, 
which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls.    ^^  The  one  rears  to  heaven,  the  other  de- 
presseth  us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stirs  us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that 
divine  beauty  for  whose  sake  we  perform  justice  and  all  godly  offices,  study  f^iloso- 
phy,  &c. ;  the  other  base,  and  though  bad  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed  both  are 
good  in  their  own  natures :  procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as  that  finding 
out  of  truth,  but  therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdraws  oar  soab 
from  the  speculation  of  that  other  to  viler  objects,''  so  far  Ficinus.    S.  Austin,  Jii. 
16.  de  civ.  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  Ixiv.,  hath  delivered  as  much  in  effect    ^'^^  Every  crea> 
ture  is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill:"  and  "^Two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  God  the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the  other; 
of  these  two  cities  we  all  are  citizens,  as  by  examination  of  ourselves  we  may  soon 
find,  and  of  which."    The  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the  other  of  all  good. 
So,  in  his  16.  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  Ecclesia,  he  will  have  those  four  cardinal  virtues  to 
be  nought  else  but  love  rightly  composed ;  in  his  15.  book  de  civ,  Deif  cap,  28.  be 
calls  virtue  the  order  of  love,  whom  Thomas  following  1.  part.  2.  quast.  55.  «rf«  L 
and  qtuBSt.  66.  3.  qucut.  62.  art.  2.  confirms  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words. 
"Lucian,  to  the  same  purpose,  hath  a  division  of  his  own,  ^  One  love  was  bom  ia 
the  sea,  which  is  as  various  and  raging  in  young  men's  breasts  as  the  sea  itseli^  and 
<»useth  burning  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from 
heaven,  and  wiUi  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and 
stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty  to  which  we  were  once 
created."    Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : — 


**Dogiiiau  divini  memoraot  n  ven  Platonit, 
Bunt  femina  Venerm,  et  gemiuatus  amor. 

OoBleMto  Venua  eat  nullo  generau  pareota, 
(^ua  caato  aaiietoa  nectit  amore  viroa. 

Altera  fed  Venus  eat  totam  vulf  ata  per  orbem, 
Qua  divom  mentea  alligat,  atque  bomioum : 

Improba,  aeductrtz,  petulana,  dtc.** 


•*  If  divine  nato*a  leneta  tkey  be  tnae, 
Tmo  Venerea,  two  lovea  there  be , 
Tbe  one  (hmi  baaven,  unbegottee  atiB, 

Which  knita  our  aoula  ia  unitie 
The  other  fkanoua  over  all  the  world. 
Binding  the  liearta  of  goda  and  mea; 
Difhoneat,  wanton,  and  aeducing  ate, 
Kulea  whom  ahe  will,  both  where  aad 


This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  follows,  in  his  Comment  on  the 
Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  devil,  as  he  holds  (understanding  it  in 
the  worse  sense)  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both  which  (to  onut  all 
subdivisions)  in  excess  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or  degenerate,  cause  mdaiH 


*Daa  Venerea  doo  amorea;  qoarum  one  antiqnior 
•t  aine  matte,  ccalo  nata,  quam  oBlestem  Venerem 
noncupamuB :  altera  vero  Junior  ft  Jove  et  Dione  prog- 
nata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocamua.  *  Alter  ad 
auperna  erigil.  alter  deprimit  ad  iuferna.  *•  Alter 

excitat  bominem  ad  divinaro  pulehritadinem  luairan- 
cujw  caaaa  philoaopbic  atudia  at  Juatitia,  ac. 


VI  Omnia  creatura  com  bona  ait.et  beae  aau»i 
male.  n  Dqu  ei vitatea  doo  faciunt  ai 

aalem  fbdt  amor  Dei,  Babylonen 
quiaqoe  ae  quid  amet  interroget,  et  i 
eivia.  ^  Alter  mari  ortna,  l<>roz,  variai. 

inania,  Javenum,  mare  referena,  Ite.  Alter 
Milo  demiaii  bonum  foroiem  ■ 


nveaiet  aadt  at 


Mem.  1«  Subfk  2.] 


ObfecU  of  Love* 
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choly  10  a  particular  kind,  as  shall  be  shown  in  his  place.  Austm,  in  another  Tracty 
makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which  we  may  use  well  or  ill :  ''*  ^  God,  our 
neighbour,  and  the  world :  God  above  us,  our  neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath 
us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires,  God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neigh- 
bour two.  Our  desire  to  God,  is  either  from  God,  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  onii- 
narily  so  runs.  From  God,  when  it  receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it 
should  love  him :  with  God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  .to  God,  when 
it  seeks  to  him,  and  rests  itself  in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed 
from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not  to  him :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoice  of  his  good 
safety,  and  well  doing :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a  fellow  and  com* 
panion  of  odr  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord :  not  in  him,  because  there  is  no  aid, 
hope,  or  confidence  in  man.  From  the  world  our  love  comes,  when  we"^ begin  to 
admire  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  glorify  God  in  his  creatures :  with  the  world 
it  should  run,  if,  according  to  the  mutability  of  all  temporalities,  it  should  be  de- 
jjected  in  adversity,  or  over  elevated  in  prosperity :  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle 
itself  in  its  vain  delights  and  studies."  Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat, 
and  subdivisions,  but  least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  ExercUat,  501.)  ^"  I 
confound  filthy  burning  lust  with  pure  and  divine  love,"  J  will  follow  that  accurate 
division  of  Leon  Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of 
natural,  sensible,  and  rational  love,  and  handleth  each  apart  Natural  love  or  hatred, 
is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tures, in  the  four  elements,  metals,  stones,  gravia  tendunl  deorsunij  as  a  stone  to  his 
centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  go  still  around, 
'^Amantes  naiura  debila  exercerCj  for  love  of  perfection.  This  love  is  manifest,  I 
say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How  comes  a  loadstone  to  draw  iron  to  it  ?  jet  chafif? 
the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  creature,  S.  Hierom  concludes,  is 
to  be  found,  qiiod  non  aliquid  anuU,  no  stock,  no  stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling 
of  love.  'Tis  more  eminent  in  plants,  herbs,  and  is  especially  observed  in  vege- 
tables ;  as  between  the  vine  and  elm  a  great  sympathy,  between  the  vine  and  the 
cabbage,  between  the  vine  and  the  olive, ""  Virgo  fugit  Bromiumj  between  the  vine 
and  bays  a  great  antipathy,  the  vine  loves  not  the  bay,  ^  ^  nor  his  smell,  and  will 
kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him  ;'l  the  bur  and  the  lentil  cannot  endure  one  another, 
the  olive  ^and  the  myrtle  embrace  each  other,  in  roots  and  branches  if  they  grow 
near.  Read  more  of  this  in  Picolomineus  grad,  7.  cap.  1.  Crescentius  lib.  5.  de 
ogric.  Baptista  Porta  de  mag.  lib.  1.  cap.  de  plant,  dodio  et  element,  sym.  Fracasto- 
rias  de  sym.  et  antip.  of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer. 
Leon  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moraliseth  them  withal. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon  Hebreus  dial.  2. 
assigns  these  causes.  First  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  generation,  male 
and  female  love  one  another.  Secondly,  for  the  preservation  of  the  species,  and 
desire  of  young  brood.  Thirdly,  for  the  mutual  agreement,  as  being  of  the  same 
kind :  Sus  s»£,  canis  eaniy  bos  bovi^  et  asinus  asino  pulckerrimus  videtur^  as  Epichar- 
mns  held,  and  according  to  that  adage  of  Diogenianus,  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud 
graculum^  they  much  delight  in  one  anotber^s  company,  "^Formica  grata  est  formica^ 
cicada  cicada^  and  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together.  Fourthly,  for  custom, 
use,  and  familiarity,  as  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to 
their  natures,  they  will  love  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters 
and  keepera :  many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kind,  but  se^  Gillius  de  hist.  anim. 
Uh.  3.  cap.  14.  those  two  Epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horees,  Agellius,  &c. 
Fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  ducklings,  a  hedge-spar- 
row a  cuckoo,  &c. 

The  third  kind  is  Amor  cogniiionis^  as  Leon  calls  it,  rational  love,  Intellectivta 
amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in  God,  angels, 
men.   God  is  love  itself,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of  love,  as  Plato  styles 


'^THa  nnt^  qoa  amari  A  nobis  bend  ve\  maid  ptm- 
"nt :  D^aa,  proiimns,  raundua ;  Deua  rapra  ncM ;  Juxta 
*<»  pTDvimiia;  infra  noa  mundua.  Tria  Deua,  duo 
jniimua,  unam  mundua  babet,  ioc.  »  Ne  cnnfun- 

*aai  Tpaanot  at  fcadoa  amorea  beatia,  acelertitum  eum 
Pwo  *?iiio  at  ?erp,  dfcc        w  Ftaaeea  cap.  1.  Amor  ai 


AugnaCini  fonan  lib.  11.  de  CiTit.  Del.  Araore  lneon> 
euaaua  atat  mundua,  ftc  "  Alciat.  n  Porla  Vitia 
laurum  non  amat,  nee  ejua  odorem;  al  propa  creacnt, 
enecat.    Lappua  lenti  adveraatiir.  i*8]rmpnthia 

ol«i  et  myrti  ramorum  et  radicum  pe  complectentiura. 
Mixaklua  aecret.  cent.  1. 47.       »  Tbeocriiua.  aidyll.  a. 
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[But.  3.  See;  L 


an 


him ;  the  servant  of  peace,  tfie  God  of  love  and  peace;  have  peace 
Ood  18  with  yon. 

m  «  .......  Qnfiqato  ▼enerator  Olyiii|miB, 

IpM  ubi  muiutiim  niyicit  atqoe  Deom.** 

''^  By  this  love  (saith  Gerson)  ve  purchase  heaven,"  and  hny  the  klDgdom  d 
God.  lliis  "  love  is  either  in  the  Trinity  itself  (for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  loTe  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  John  iii.  35,  and  t.  20,  and  ziv.  31),  or  towaitis  ns  his 
tares,  as  in  making  the  world.  Amar  mundumfecU^  love  huHt  cities,  mundi 
invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  ^good  things,  incites  ua  to  virtue  and  humanity, 
hines  and  quickens ;  keeps  peace  on  earth,  quietness  hy  sea,  mirth  in  the  winds  and 
elements,  expels  all  fear,  anger,  and  rusticity;  Circulus  a  hmo  in  honumj  a  round 
circle  still  from  good  to  good ;  for  love  is  the  hegimier  and  end  c^  all  our  actions. 
the  efficient  and  instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  sjrmbols,  impresses; 
"emblems  of  rings,  squares,  &c.,  shadow  unto  us, 


**  8i  rerum  qacrit  fberit  quis  Salt  et  ertut, 
Detine ;  aam  caiiw  est  uaiea  waUu  amor.** 


**  If  fint  and  laaC  of  aoftbiBg  job  wit, 
Cmm  ;  love's  the  fole  and  oolj  caoaa  of  it.** 


Love,  saith  "  Leo,  made  the  world,  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  ^  God  so  loved 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  b^otten  son  for  it,"  John  iii.  16.  ^  Behold  what 
love  the  Father  hath  showed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.^ 
1  John  iii.  1.  Or  by  His  sweet  Providence,  in  protecting  of  it;  either  all  in  generaL 
or  His  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  He  keeps  as  the  apple  of  His 
eye,  whom  He  loves  freely,  as  Hosea  ziv.  5.  speaks,  and  dearly  respects,  "  Chariot 
est  ipsis  homo  qadm  siH.  Not  that  we  are  fiiir,  nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  oms, 
for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of  His  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  cot 
of  His  Divine  Nature.  And  this  is  that  Homer's  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down 
from  heaven  to  earth,  by  which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Crea- 
tor.   He  made  all,  saith  "  Moses,  ^  and  it  was  good ;''  He  loves  it  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutual  amongst  themselves,  towards  xa 
militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God ;  as  the  sunbeams  irradiate  the  earth 
from  those  celestial  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect  on  us,  ^in  saluie  homi^ 
nam  pranwvendd  atacres^  et  eonstarUes  admimstri^  there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every 
sinner  that  repenteth ;  they  pray  for  us,  are  solicitous  for  our  good,  *''  ^  " 


*>**  Ubi  re^at  charitas,  naye  dealderinm, 
LBBtitiaqa«  et  amor  Deoooqjonctus.** 


Love  proper  to  mortal  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  subdivision,  and  the  subject 
of  my  following  discourse. 


HEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  L — Love  of  Jifen,  which  varies  as  his  OhjeciSj  ProfitaJbUy  PlemmmL, 

HonesL 


Valesius,  lib.  3.  contr,  13,  defines  this  love  which  Is  in  men,  ^to  be  ' 
tion  of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason."  The  rational  resides  in  the  brain,  the 
other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and  others);  the  heart  is 
diversely  aflected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand  ways  by  consent  The  sensitive 
faculty  most  part  overrules  reason,  the  soul  b  carried  hoodwinked,  and  the  nader- 
standmg  captive  like  a  beast  ",^The  heart  is  variously  inclined,  sometimes  they 
are  merry,  sometimes  sad,  and  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear,  jealousy,  fiiry,  despera- 
tion." Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
they  are  enticed,  as  virtue,  wisdom,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  &nie,  hoiioar% 
or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon  Hubreus,  in  his  first  dialogue,  rednoeth  thcns  all 
to  these  three,  utile,  jitcundum^  Aonesftim,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest;  (out  of 


^Am 


n  Mantnan.         *  Cbatitaa  manlSca,  qna  nMreaarar 
da  Deo  refnnn  Del.  **  Polanoa  partit.  Zanchioa 

da  natora  Del,  c  3.  eopioea  da  boe  anBora  Dei  aglt. 
MNich.  Bellas,  dlscnn.  S8.  da  amatorilias,  vinutem 
nroToeat,  eoaserrat  paeeoa  In  terra,  tranquilllutem  In 
affre,  vaBtaa  iMitiaaa.  Ifcc.  **  CaaMrarnBi  Enb.  100. 
eaa.a>  **DiaLlL  i^JaTeo.  i*Oao.l. 


•CaoHlaiii.       **T1iaodorct  ft  PlotiaA. 
eiiarity  invvails,  aweet  daaln,jQy,  aad  lova 
Ood  are  alao  preaent."         *  Afltetaa  n 

Ct«ati«,  nnne  rationalla,  altar 
pata,  eorde,  iac  "Onr  ▼aria  lacli 

Sndeaa,  nnne  noMWM;  autln 
ilotyiiia,  Aifor,  apea,  dcapanUow 
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totle  bdike^.  marah)  of  which  he  dkeooneth  at  laige,  and  whatsover  in  beantiM 
and  feir,  in  referred  to  them,  or  any  way  to  be  desired.  **^To  profitable  is  abscribed 
health,  wealth,  honour,  &c.,  which  is  rather  ambition,  desire,  covetousness,  than 
love  :^  friends,  children,  love  of  women,  **  all  delightful  and  pleasant  objects,  are 
referred  to  the  second.  The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  virtue  and  wisdom, 
and  is  preferred  before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant :  intellectual,  about  that 
which  10  honest  "St  Austin  calls  ^profitable,'  worldly;  pleasant,  carnal;  honest, 
spiritual.  ''Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friendship,  and  true  love,  which 
respects  God  and  our  neighbour."  Of  each  of  ttiese  I  will  briefly  dilate,  and  show 
in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  enticing  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  the  soul 
of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit;  and  that  which  carrieth  with 
it  a  show  of  commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a  precious  thing,  to  recover  and  preserve 
which  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  freely  give  our  goods : 
restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse  lies  open  to  thee,  bountiful  he  is,  thankful  and 
beholding  to  thee ;  but  give  him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be 
for  his  advantage  and  preferment,  and  thou  shalt  command  his  afi^tions,  oblige  him 
eternally  to  thee,  heart,  hand,  life,  and  all  is  at  thy  service,  thou  art  his  dear  and 
loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Mecsenas;  he  is  thy  slave,  thy 
vassal,  most  devote,  aflectioned,'and  bound  in  all  duty :  tell  him  good  tidings  in  this 
kind,  there  spoke  an*  an^el,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings  in  gain,  he  is  thy  creature, 
and  ^ou  his  creator,  he  hugs  and  admires  thee ;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone 
so  attractive  as  that  of  profit,  none  so  fidr  an  object  as  this  of  gold;  "  nothing  wins  a 
man  sooner  than  a  good  turn,  bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul : 


Maneim  (crede  mibi)  plaeant  bomineique  daotqae ; 
Piacator  donii  Jupiter  ipM  daiia." 


"Good  turna  doth  paeify  tioth  Ood  and  men. 
And  Jttpitor  liimaelf  it  won  1^  ttaem.** 


Gold  of  all  Other  is  a  most  delicious  object;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lustre  it  hath; 
graiius  aurum  qudm  solem  intuemurj  saith  Austin,  and  we  had  rather  see  it  than  the 
sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping;  it  seasons  all  our  laboun,  intole- 
rable pains  we  take  for  it,  base  employments,  endure  bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long 
journeys,  heavy  burdens,  all  are  made  light  and  easy  by  this  hope  of  gain :  At  mihi 
plattdo  ipse  domt,  simul  ae  nummos  conlemplar  in  area.  The  sight  of  gold  refresheth 
our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as  that  Babylonian  garment  and  "'golden  wedge 
did  Achan  in  the  camp,  the  very  sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire 
of  it  It  will  make  a  man  run  to  the  antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite, 
lie,  flatter,  prostitute  himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his  body, 
kill  a  kii^g)  murder  his  fiither,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it  Fortnonor  auri 
vuusa,  as  "°  he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  feirer  than  all  your  Grecian  pictures, 
that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doating  painter  could  ever*  make :  we  are  enamoured 
with  it, 

1**  Prina  ftrt  Tota*  et  ennctii  notiaalaui  temiiUi, 
DlviUa  at  cfeaeaat."     ■ 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  pmyers  and  wishes,  are  to  get,  how 
to  compass  it 

a**  Rffo  aat  ilia  eui  Ikmalatur  maxlmua  oibla. 
Diva  potona  nram,  doeutrixqoa  pcciiDia  Ikti.** 

^  This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of  our 
desire.'*  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever,  thrice  happy,  princes, 
lords,  &c.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy^  dejected,  discontent,  miserable,  des« 
perate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  heni  esse  ebbs  and  flows  with  our  commodity ;  and 
as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved  and  esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer 
than  our  wealth ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the  object  removed,  fiirewell  friendship . 
as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and  rewards  were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough ;  they 
were  tied  to  thee  by  the  teeth,  and  would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but 
when  thy  goods  are  gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  but,  and  thou  shalt  be 


MAd  nUie  aanitaa  rvfertnr;  utlliam  eat  anMtio, 
tQpido  deiidariuBi  pociua  quan  aoMN:  ezoaaaus  avaritia. 
M  Pieoloo.  gnd.  7.  cap.  I.  **  Lib.  do  amleit.  utila 

Boodajiani,  carnale  iocundnm,  qiirituale  lionaatiun. 
*  Xx  atogalia  trlbua  fit  diariua  at  aaicitia,  qua  re- 


■picit  danao  et  prozismiii.        m  BaneAKtoiea  prodi 
amamua.  Vivea  8.  da  aoima.       *Joa.7.       "*Pacro- 
niua  Arbiter.  i  Juvenaliap  i  Joh  Sccmid.  Uk 
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contemned,  scorned,  hated,  injured.  'Lndan's  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  proqicntj, 
wsB  the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece,  only  admired ;  who  but  Timon  ?  ETeiybodr 
loved,  honoured,  applauded  him,  each  man  oflered  him  his  service,  and  sought  to  ht 
kin  to  him ;  but  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions  gone,  fiurewell  Timon: 
none  so  ugly,  none  so  defonned,  so  odious  an  object  as  Timon,  no  man  so  ridicakies 
on  a  sudden,  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy  a  rope,  no  man  would  know  him. 

'TIS  the  general  humour  of  the  world,  commodity  steers  our  afiections  through- 
out, we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by  whom  we  may 
receive  mutual  kindness,  hope  for  like  courtesies,  get  any  good,  gain,  or  profit ;  hate 
those,  and  abhor  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and  miserable,  or  by  wliam  we 
may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those  that  were  now  familiar  and  dear 
unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neighbours,  kinsmen,  allies,  with  whcnn  we 
have  conversed,  and  lived  as  so  many  Geryons  for  some  years  past,  stnviog  still  to 
give  one  another  all  good  content  and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feast- 
ings,  disports,  offices,  for  whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  ourselves,  and  of  whon 
we  have  so  fieely  and  honourably  spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  tmgent 
titles,  and  magnificent  eulogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave, 
learned,  valiant,  &c.,  and  magnified  beyond  measure :  if  any  controversy 


tween  us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  detained,  a  piece 
of  land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or  touch  the  stringr  of  oor 
commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sudden :  neither  affinity,  coosao- 
guinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but  *ruptojecare  exUril  CapryicMM,  A 
golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears,  as  if  a  marrowbone  or  honeycomb  were 
flung  amongst  bears :  father  and  son,  brother  and  sister,  kinsmen  are  at  odds :  and 
look  what  malice,  deadly  hatred  can  invent,  that  shall  be  done,  T^rriblejdirtanjpe^i^ 
lens  J  atrox^ferum^  mutual  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  hia 
and  his,  are  all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it :  oor 
bodies  hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  reconciled  :  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are 
most  impatient :  fair  becomes  foul,  the  graces  are  turned  to  harpies,  friendly  salnta- 
tions  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutual  feastings  to  plotting  villanies,  minings  and  coon* 
terminings ;  good  words  to  satires  and  invectives,  we  revile  i  cantroj  nought  but  his 
imperfections  are  in  our  eyes,  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  devil,  a  monster,  a  caterpillar,  a 
viper,  a  hogrubber,  &c.  Dennit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme;^  the  scene  is 
altered  on  a  sudden,  love  is  turned  to  hate,  mirth  to  melancholy :  so  furiously  are 
we  most  part  bent,  our  afiections  fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  npoa 
money,  the  desire  of  which  in  excess  is  covetousness :  ambition  tyranniseth  over 
our  souls,  as  ^  I  have  shown,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much,  as  if  a  man  by  negb- 
ffence,  ill  husbandry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and 
fortunes,  beggary  follows,  and  melancholy,  he  becomes  an  abject,  ^  odious  and  ^  worse 
than  an  infidel,  in  not  providing  for  his  iiunily." 

SuBSECT.  II. — Pkasanl  Oljeets  of  Lave. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be  without 
life ;  inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he  said,  'Pulcktrri^ 
tnam  insulam  videmus^  etiam  cum  nan  videmus^  we  see  a  fair  island  by  descriptioo, 
when  we  see  it  not  The  '  sun  never  saw  a  &irer  city,  Thessala  Tempe,  orchards, 
gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c.  The  heaven  itself  is  said  to  be  ^hir 
or  foul:  fair  buildings,  "fair  pictures,  all  artificial,  elaborate  and  curious  works.* 
clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre :  we  admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut  pueri  Juntmis 
avemj  as  children  do  on  a  peacock :  a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c.  ^  TTies^ 
solus  anuU  equum  puUinum^  huculwn  JEgyptiuSy  Laced<mnonius  Catulutn^  Sfc^  such 
things  we  love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoeror 
else  may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianenus 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  omameola^ 
necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immoderate  eye,  and  dote 


•  Loei annf  Timon.  «  Pen.         •  "  The  bast  of  a 

bettutiful  woman  with  Uie  tail  of  a  flab.**  •  Part.  1. 
•ec  9.  memb.  aub.  13.  ^  1  Tim.  i.  8.  •  Liuf.  «piM. 
Cuuituo.       •Leland  of  8i.  Edmondabury.     m  Cvlum 


•erennm,  ooelam  riaum  tediuD.  PoHd.  lib.  1. 4a  A 
"Credo  equidem   rivoa  duceac  e 
»  Max.  Tyriua,  ler.  •. 
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on  them  over  much)  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much  sorrow  and  discon- 
tent unto  us,  work  our  final  overthrow,  lind  cause  melancholy  in  the  end.  Many 
are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming,  hawking,  hunting,  and 
such  vain  pleasures,  as  "  I  have  said :  some  with  immoderate  desire  of  fame,  to  be 
crowned  in  the  Olympics,  knighted  in  the  field,  &c.,  and  by  these  means  ruinate 
themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair  mistress,  the  glutton  on.  his  dishes, 
which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the  palate,  the  epicure  on  his  several  pleasures, 
the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and  fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  them- 
selves with  an  imaginary  pentosion  of  a  sensual  paradise :  so  several  pleasant  ob- 
jects diversely  afiect  diverse  men.  But  the  fairest  objects  and  enticings  proceed 
from  men  themselves,  which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote 
beyond  all  measure  upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  rtsspects :  first,  as  some 
suppose,  by  that  secret  force  of  stan,  (auod  me  tibi  temperat  astrumf)  They  do 
singularly  dote  on  sfich  a  man,  hate  sucn  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.  *Won 
amo  te  Sahidif  Sfc.  Alexander  admired  Ephestion,  Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Sporus, 
&.C.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament,  astrologers  to  trine  and  sextile 
aspects,  or  opposite  of  their  several  ascendants,  lords  of  their  genitures,  love 
and  hatred  of  planets ;  "  Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord  of  spirits ;  but  most  to 
outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to  all  men,  and 
therefore,  saith  **6omesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain  jestere  and  playera  com- 
monly in  their  courts.  But  "Pares  cum  paribus  faciUime  congregantur^  'tis  that 
"  similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most  men  in  an  inseparable  link,  as  iif  they  be 
addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  disports,  they  delight  in  one  another's  companies, 
^  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together :"  if  they  be  of  divere  inclinations,  or  oppo- 
site in  manners,  they  can  seldom  agree.  Secondly,  "a&bility,  custom,  and  fami- 
liarity, may  convert  nature  many  times,  though  they  be  dififerent  in  manners,  as  if 
they  be  countrymen,  fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have«been  fellow-soldiera,  ""bre- 
thren in  afiliction,  ('*  acerba  calamitaium  societas^  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  con* 
jungU)  affinity,  or  some  such  accidental  occasion,  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third ;  so  after 
some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  foreign  place : 

**  Paacitar  In  Tivii  livor,  pott  fkta  quieacit : 
Et  eecid£re  odia,  el  trfatea  mon  ohniit  iraa.** 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate,  may  be  mutual  ofiSices,  acceptum  benejicium^ "  com- 
mend him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quarrel,  relieve  him  in  his  misery,  thou 
winnest  him  for  ever ;  do  the  oppo»te,  and  be  sure  of  a  perpetual  enemy.  Praise 
and  dispraise  of  each  other,  do  as  much,  though  unknown,  as  "  Schoppius  by  Scali- 
ger  and  Gasaubonus :  muhis  mulum  scabit;  who  but  Scaliger  with  him  ?  what  enco- 
miums, epithets,  eulogiums?  Antistes  sapierUus^  perpetuus  dictator^  literarum 
omamentum^  Europa  miraculum^  noble  Scaliger,  **  incredibilis  ingenii  prastantia^ 
ifc^  diis  polius  quam  hominibus  per  omnia  comparandus^  scripta  ejus  aurea  ancylia 
de  codo  delapsa  popliHbus  veneramur  fiexis^^  Sfc^  but  when  they  began  to  vary, 
none  so  absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdonumjamilid^  and 
other  satirical  invectives  may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin^  Archilocus  himself  was  not 
so  bitter.  Another  great  tie  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity:  parents  are  dear  to 
their  children,  children  to  their  parents,  brothere  and  sisters,  cousins  of  all  sorts,  as 
a  hen  and  chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks  her  own  bird  fairest  Many 
memorable  examples  are  in  this  kind,  and  'tis  portenti  simile^  if  they  do  not :  "^'  a 
mother  cannot  forget  her  child :"  Solomon  so  found  out  the  true  owner ;  love  of 
parents  may  not  be  concealed,  'tis  natural,  descends,  and  they  that  are  inhuman  in 
tliis  kind,  are  unworthy  of  that  air  they  breathe,  and  of  the  four  elements ;  yet  many 
unnatural  examples  we  have  in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  chil- 


o  Part  1.  aee.  Sl  memb.  3.  m  Mart.         »  Omnif. 

ma^ .  lib.  19.  cap.  3.  u  De  sale  genial! ,  1. 3.  c  IS. 

^  Hieod.  Frodromiis,  anor.  lib.  3.  >*  Bimilitudo 

BoruiD  parit  amicitiam.  **  Vi vea  3.  de  aoima. 

*CUu  nmaJ  feeere  naofrafiam,  aut  una  pertulere  vln> 
euU  TeJ  confiUi  conjurallonieve  aocietate  Junguntur, 
mviefuk  amant:  Brutum  etCaaaium  inviceai  infenaoa 
C^sarianoa  dominstna  conciliavit.  iEmitiua  Lepidua 
•I  Jultua  Flaccua,  quum  easent  ininiiciaaimi,  ceoanrea 
renttociati  aimultatea  illico  depoauere.    Scoltel.  cap.  4. 
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de  cauaa  amor.  *>  Papinina.  ■  laoeraMa 

demonteo  precipit  nt  qaum  alicujua  amiciliaai  vellet 
ilium  laudet,  quod  laua  initiam  amoria  ait,  vituperatio 
aimuiutam.  »  Suapect.  lect.  ii  b.  L  eap.  S.  m  *'  Tbe 
prieat  of  wiadom.  perpetual  dictator,  ornament  of  lite, 
rature,  wonder  of  Europe.**  »  Ob  incredi ble  excel* 

lence  of  geniiia,  te.,  more  comparable  to  goda*  tban 
m.«n*a,  in  every  reapect,  we  renerate  jrour  writings  on 
bended  kneea,  aa  we  do  tbe  ahield  tbat  foil  from  bea* 
▼eiu**  ■  laa.  xJix. 
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dren,  of  ''d'wagneing  brothen,  nt 
cold,  "  "  m&ny  kiiuin«]  (as  ifae  at  { 
thou  able,  par  pari  referre,  to  ' 
spondence,  otherwise  thou  art  a  >  i 
last  object  that  lies  man  and  aac 
love  women  with  a  wanton  eye  > 
etiolj.  Other  loves  (saith  Pico 
lore  or  wine,  gold,  &c^  but  ihi  i 
part  aSecIed  is  the  liver,  and  i 
dilated  apart  in  the  next  sectio 

Sdbbei        I 

fiEitiTr  is  the  common  ol         i 
love:"  virtue  and  honesty  i 

especially  if  they  be  sincer  i 

and  an  incorrupt  judgmer 
most  firm  and  fast    For  n  i 

EiathoB,  dissembling  came  i 

arning,  pretend  honesty. 
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''  ^6pher89  as  ^  Gregory  Nazianzen  obserres,  <<  deformed  most  part  in  that  which  is  to 
^  seen  with  the  e3nes,  bnt  most  elegant  in  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen."  8(gpe  sub 
TtPfila  latitat  sapientia  veste,  JEsop^  Democritus,  Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon, 
'"^^  tier,  &c.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  AlcibiadiSj  very  harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye ; 
bttt  who  were  so  terse,  polite,  eloquent,  genendly  learned,  temperate  and  modest? 
No  man  then  living  was  so  &ir  as  Alcibiades,  so  lovely  quo  ad  superficiem^  to  the 
eye,  as  *Boethius  observes,  but  he  had  Corpus  turpisnmum  interne^  a  most  deformed 
soul ;  honesty,  virtue,  fair  conditions,  are  great  enticers  to  such  as  are  well  given, 
and  much  avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good-will  of  men.  Abdolominns  in  Curtius,  a 
poor  man,  (bnt  which  mine  author  notes,  "  '^  the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his 
honesty")  for  his  modesty  and  continency  from  a  private  person  (for  they  found  him 
digging  in  his  garden)  was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magniiScoes  of 
his  time,  injeeta  ei  vestis  purpura  auroque  distincta^  ^  a  purple  embroidered  garment 
was  put  upon  him,  ''and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he  was  worthy,  take 
upon  him  the  style  and  spirit  of  a  king,"  continue  his  continency  and  the  rest  of  his 
good  parts.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  con- 
ditioned, of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that  he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of 
Cssar,  Pompey,  Antony,  TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  muUas  JuBrtditates  ("Cornelius 
Nepos  writes)  sold  bonUale  consequutus.  Opera  pretium  audire,  S^e.  It  is  worthy 
of  your  attention,  livy  cries,  "'^you  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem 
to  virtue,  except  they  be  wealthy  withal,  (^  Cincinnatus  had  but  four  acres,  and  by 
the  consent  of  the  senate  was  chosen  dictator  of  Rome.  Of  such  account  were 
Cato,  Fabricius,  Aristides,  Antonius,  Probus,  for  their  eminent  worth:  so  Caesar, 
Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour,  ^  Haephestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio 
the  king:  TUus  delicia  humani  generis^  and  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespatian, 
the  darling  of  his  time,  as  ^*  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  ^  excellent  vir- 
tues :  their  memory  is  yet  fresh,  sweet,  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though 
they  be  dead :  Suavem  memoriam  sui  reliquUj  saith  lipsius  of  his  friend,  living  and 
dead  they  are  all  one.  ^^^1  have  ever  loved  as  thou  knowest  (so  Tully  wrote  to 
Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty,  constancy,  sweet  con- 
ditions \  and  believe  it  **  there  is  nothing  so  amiable  and  fair  as  virtue."  ^^  I  ^  do 
mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to  Sossius)  a  most  industrious,  eloquent, 
upright  man,  which  is  all  in  all  with  me :"  the  affection  came  from  his  .good  parts. 
And  as  St  Austin  comments  on  the  84th  Psalm,  ^  ^  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  jus- 
tice, and  inward  beauty,  which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are 
enamoured  with,  as  in  martyrs,  though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild 
beasts,  yet  tliis  beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  virtues."  The  ^  stoics  are  of  opinion 
that  a  wise  man  is  only  fair;  and  Cato  in  Tully  3  de  Fimbus  contends  the  same, 
that  the  lineaments  of  the  mind  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body,  incomparably 
beyond  them :  wisdom  and  valour  according  to  ^  Xenophon,  especially  deserve  the 
name  of  beauty,  and  denominate  one  fair,  ei  ineomparabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin 
holds)  Veritas  Christianorum  quam  Helena  Grcecorum.  ^^Wine  is  strong,  the  king  is 
strong,  women  are  strong,  but  truth  overcometh  all  things,"  Esd.  i.  3,  10,  11,  12. 
^  Blessed  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  getteth  understanding,  for  the  mer- 
chandise thereof  is  better  than  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  better  than  gold :  it  is 
more  precious  than  pearls,  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  her,"  Prov.  ii.  13,  14, 15,  a  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and  good  man,  I  say 
it  again,  is  only  fair :  ^  it  is  reported  of  Magdalene  Qjaeen  of  France,  and  wife  to 
Lewis  11th,  a  Scottish  woman  by  birth,  that  walking  forth  in  an  evening  with  her 
ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  king's  chaphuns,  a  silly,  old,  ^  hard-favoured 


**  OriL  I&  delbriMs  plerumque  philosophi  ftd  id  quod 
in  ••pectDm  cadit  ea  parte  elegante*  qn»  oeuloe  fugiu 
*  43  de  CAoeol.  »  Cattsa  ei  paapertatie,  pbiloeopUa, 
iieut  pleriiqae  proMtae  Aiit.  ^^AMue  oorpus  et 

ape  regie  aoimQm.  et  in  earn  fortanam  qua  dignue  ee 
eooUoentiam  ittam  profer.  ■Viue^ua.  vftui 
pm  divitiis  huoMDa  epeniunt,  necvirtau  loeam  patent 
niti  opee  affluant.  Q.  Cincinnatus  coneensu  patrum  in 
dkutorem  Bomanum  electae.  •  Curtiue.  ^  Edgar 
Slbeling.  £ngland'e  darling.  «>Morain  enaritae, 

obvia  coaitae,  prompta  omda  moruliuin  animae  de- 
■eienuir.  «£piet.  lib.  9.  Semper  emavi  ut  tu.Kie, 
M.  Bratnm  propter  rjq«  ■ajDiBuin  ingeoiuiD,  iiia? ieii- 


moe  moree,  eingularero  iwoWtatem  et  eonetantiani : 
nihil  est,  milii  crede,  rirtute  Ibrmosias,  nihil  amabilius. 
^Ardentee  amores  exciteret,  si  simulacram  fljns  ad 
oealoe  penetraret,  Plato  FtasdCHie.  «  fipicu  lib.  4. 

Validissimi  dillgo  Tirum  reetum,  disertum,  quod  apod 
me  potentiesiiattm  est.  m  Est  qnadan  pulehritodo 

Jostitiv  qnam  ▼idenus  oeulis  cordis,  amamus,  et  exar- 
deseimos,  ut  in  martyribus,  quum  eorom  membra 
beeti«  lacerannt,  etsi  alias  deformes,  Jec  **  Lipelna 
manaduc  ad  Phja.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diff.  17,  solas  sapiena 
pulcber.  ^FDrtitudo  et  pmdentia  pulchritudinie 
laudem  prncipae  merentur.  ^  Franc.  Belforist.  ia 
hiiL  an.  I430L       ^Ent  aatem  fode  defomia,  at  eft 
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nan  fiist  asleep  in  a  bower,  and  kiased  him  sweetly;  when  the  young  ladies  lan^Hd 
at  her  for  it,  she  replied,  that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  ren- 
rence,  but,  with  a  platonic  love,  the  divine  bteuty  of  *'  his  sonL  Thus  in  all  sgei 
Tirtue  hadi  been  i^ored,  admired,  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  U :  and  the 
more  virtuous  he  is,  the  more  mcious,  the  more  admired.  No  man  so  much  fol- 
lowed uixm  eiuth  as  Ciirist  hunself :  and  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  zlv.  2,  ^  He  vis 
feirer  than  the  sons  of  men.''  Chrysostom  Horn.  8  in  Mat,  Bernard  Ser.  l.de 
bus  Sanctis;  Austin,  Cassiodore,  Hier.  in  0  MaL  interpret  it  of  the  "beanly  of 
person ;  there  was  a  divine  majesty  in  his  looks,  it  shined  like  lightning  and  drew 
all  men  to  it :  but  Basil,  Cfpru.  lib.  6.  super.  55.  Esajf.  Theodoret,  Amobius,  &c.  of 
the  beauty  of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  &c.  Thomas  in  Psal.  zliv.  of 
both ;  and  so  doth  Baradius  and  Peter  Mondes,  liif  de  pulchritud.  Jesu  et  Marioy 

adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, kac  alias  formd  pr€8cesserit 

amnesj  ^according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Cumea.  Be  they  present  or  absent, 
near  us,  or  afiir  off,  this  beauty  shines,  and  will  attract  men  many  miles  to  come  aod 
visit  it  Plato  and  Pythagoras  left  their  country,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests: 
ApoUonius  travelled  into  iBthiopia,  Penia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni, 
gymnosophists.  The  Qjaeen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon;  and  ^many,  saith 
**  Hierom,  went  out  of  Srain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  nules,  to  beh«dd  that 
eloquent  livy :"  *^Mtdti  Romam  nan  ut  urhem  fvlchtrrimam^  aid  vrUs  el  ctHm  damir 
num  Octavianunij  sed  tU  kunc  uman  inoiserent  audirentque,  a  Cradihut  profecH  smU. 
No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  **  or  links  the  soma  of  men 
closer  tlian  virtue. 

OT  **  Non  per  da<w  ftot  pietor  potwt, 
Aut  •Utuariua  ulliu  floyere 
Tilem  palehritodiiMai  qualem  Tiitiw  hftbet  f* 

^  no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver  can  express  virtue's  lustre,  or  those  admirable  rays 
that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rays  that  enamour  posterity,  those  everlasting 
rays  that  continue  to  the  world's  end."  Many,  saith  Phavorinus,  that  loved  and 
admired  Alcibiades  in  his  youth,  knew  not,  cared  not  for  Alcibiades  a  man,  mac 
ifUventes  quarthani  Alcibiadem;  but  the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  ''vir- 
tue's lustre  never  Aides,  is  ever  fresh  and  green,  semptr  vioa  to  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  a  most  attractive  loadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that 
reason  belike.  Homer  feigns  the  three  Graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand, 
because  the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  "<^  O  sweet  bands 
(Seneca  exclaims),  which  so  happily  combine,  that  those  which  are  bound  by  them 
love  their  binders,  desiring  withal  much  more  harder  to  be  bound,"  and  as  so  many 
Geryons  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true  friendship  is  to  combine,  to 
be  like  afiected,  of  one  mind, 

***  Velle  et  aoHe  ombobnt  Idem,  ntiataqae  toto 
Mens  Kvo"  — — 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love  takes 
place  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true  correspondence,  perfect  amity,  a  diapason 
of  vows  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  between  **  David  and  Jonathan,  Ihunon 
and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  "Nysus  and  Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithoos, 
^  they  will  live  and  die  together,  and  prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns.  ''•Vdfli 
vind  in  amore  turpissimum  putant^  not  only  living,  but  when  their  friends  are  dead, 
with  tombs  and  monuments,  Nenias,  epitaphs  elegies,  inscriptions,  p3rramids,  obe- 
lisks, statues,  images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  aimiverBarie&,  many 
ages  after  (as  Plato's  scholan  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office  that 
may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  memory.  ^lUum 
colorihusy  ilium  eerdj  ilium  are,  S^c.  ^  He  did  express  his  friends  in  colours,  in  wax, 
in  brassy  in  ivory,  marble,  gold,  and  silver  (as  Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome), 

fiinDa,qaa  citiut  pueri  terreri  pocMiit,  quBm  inTilari  nri  et"  in  onnm  redisi.  ^aiallu.  ""Be 

•d  owolum  puelte.  n  neformit  let«  etsi  videetor  fored  him  ar*lie  loved  hie  own  eo«l,**  I  Sea.  xr.  L 

eeaex.  divinou  enioran  babet.         <*Falfebet  Tultu  **Be7ond  the  love  of  womea.**  ieVifff.9L.fie. 

eao:  fuJf  or  et  dirina  niejeetaa  homiaee  ad  ee  trabene.  Qni  taper  ezanlmeu  eeee  eoajecit  aaiicaai  eeaAwn. 

M  **  She  excelled  all  othera  in  beaaty.**       m  prmtkt.  Mb.  •*  Amicae  aoiinc  dimldiam,  Auaun.  coafcea.  4.  op.  fc 

vnlfar.  <•  Pan  inaerip.  TiL  Livii  tutna  Patavii.  dood  de  Vintilio  Horatiua.  eC  eervee  aaia*  diaidiaB 

M  A  true  love'e  knot.       •TStobcaiAOnNo.       vSoli-  mes.        MPtinioa         »IIIdi9  aifaato  el  aaro,  Htadi 

iMia,  pulebri  nulla  est  f^ee.         **0  duleimini  laquei,  ebore,  marmore  efllofit,  el   noper  iogMiti  adhitato 

qol  tam  feliciter  devinciant,  ut  etiaai  A  rinctia  dill-  auditorio  iDfentem  de  Tita  ^oa  libruD  reciuvit. 

IKBtiir,  qui  i  gratiia  Tincti  soot,  enpiuat  avetiaa  deU-  Ub.  i.  epiaL  98, 
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and  in  a  great  auditoiy  not  long  since  tecited  a  jnst  volnme  of  his  life.^  In  another 
place,  ^speaking  of  an  epigram  which  Martial  luid  composed  in  praise  of  him,  ^'^He 
gave  me  as  much  as  he  miffht,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could :  tliough  what 
can  a  man  give  more  than  honour,  glory,  and  eternity  ?"  But  that  which  he  wrote 
peradventure,  will  not  continue,  yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue.  Tis  all  the  recom- 
pense a  poor  scholar  can  make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Mecaenas,  friend,  to  men- 
tion him  in  his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c.,  as  all 
our  poets,  orators,  historiographers  have  ever  done,  and  the  greatest  revenge  such 
men  take  of  their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satires,  invectives,  &c.,  and 
'tis  both  ways  of  great  moment,  as  "  Phtto  gives  us  to  understand  Paulus  Jovius, 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope  Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron^ 
concludes  in  these  words,  ^  ^  Because  I  cannot  honour  him  as  other  rich  men  do, 
with  like  endeavour,  afiection,  and  piety,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  his  life ;  sinob 
my  fortunes  will  not  give  me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  1  win 
perform  those  rites  to  his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  but  a  liberal  wit  can 
afibrd."  But  I  rove.  Where  this  true  love  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friend- 
ship from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for  some  by-respects,  so  long  dissembled, 
till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upon  every  small  occasion,  breaks  ou; 
into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heartrbumings,  whispering,  calumnies,  contentions, 
and  all  manner  of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.  And  those  men  which  have  nc 
other  object  of  their  love,  than  greatness,  wealth,  authority,  &c.,  are  rather  feared 
than  beloved;  nee  amant  quemquofn^  nee  amantur  ab  ullo:  and  howsoever  home 
with  for  a  time,  yet  for  their  tyranny  and  oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish 
hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  imprudence,  and  such  uke  vices,  they  are  generally 
odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both  God  and  men. 

**  Noo  uxor  Mlvam  te  vult,  non  filial,  oohbm 
Vicini  oderunt," 

^  wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  them,  would  feign  be 
rid  of  them,*^  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on  them,  or  else 
God^s  judgments  overtake  them :  instead  of  graces,  come  furies.  So  when  fair 
^Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdom,  was  acceptable  to  David,  Nabal  was  churlish 
and  evil-conditioned;  and  therefore  ^'Mordecai  was  received,  when  Haman  was 
executed,  Haman  the  favourite,  ^^  that  had  his  seat  above  the  other  princes,  to  whom 
all  the  king's  servants  that  stood  in  the  gates,  bowed  their  knees  and  reverenced.'^ 
Though  they  fiourished  many  times,  such  hypocrites,  such  temporising  foxes,  and 
blear  the  world's  eyes  by  flattery,  bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  men's 
weakness,  that  cannot  so  apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  dis- 
cerned, and  precipitated  in  a  moment :  ^  surely,"  saith  David,  '^  thou  hast  set  them 
in  slippery  places,"  Ps.  xxxvii.  5.  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the 
Gemonian  scales;  and  as  Eusebius  in  ^Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad 
jubendum  Imperaiorem^  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case  they 
escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives'  end,  ^et  after  their  death  their  memory 
stinks  as  a  snufi"  of  a  candle  put  out,  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satires,  libels,  and  bitter 
imprecations,  they  shall  male  audire  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and  be  odious  to  the 
world's  end. 


MEMB.  III. 

Cfuarity  composed  of  all  three  Exnds^  Pleasant^  ProJUdbley  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasant,  honest  (for  one  good  turn  asks 
another  in  equity),  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  discipline 
and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all  these  three,  which  is 


*•  Lib.  !▼.  «p.  SI.  Priico  mo ;  Dedit  mibi  quantnm 
poiuit  maximum,  daturu«  amplius  si  potuiMct.  Ta> 
mrui  quid  homini  dari  pute»t  luijua  quam  gloria,  laut, 
cl  ciermtas  1  Al  non  erunt  fortaiae  qiUB  KriiMit.  Ille 
tameu  acripait  tanquaui  ecseot  fulura.  •>  For.  genua 
irriubile  vaium*  *  tib.  13  de  Legibui.    Magmun 


enim  vim  babent,  ttc  *  Peri  tamen  atodio  at  i»i6> 
late  conscri  bends  viue  ejai  munoa  suacepi,  et  poat  quam 
aumptuoia  condere  pro  fortuna  non  lieu  it,  exiguo  aed 
eo  forte  liberalia  ingenii  monuinento  Juata  lanctiaaimo 
cineri  «olr«ntur.  w  1  Sam.  zxv.  3.  *^  Eatber,  lit.  % 
n  Amm.  MareelUnaa,  1. 14. 


2m2 


LooeMBlancholjf. 


[Parts.  8ecL 


diarity,  and  includes  piety,  dQection,  beneTolence,  iriendsliip,  eren  all  those  YirtDoei 
habits ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equant  of  all  other  afiections,  of  which  Aristotle  dikxei 
at  lai^  in  his  Ethics,  and  is  commanded  by  God,  which  no  man  can  well  perfom, 
but  he  that  is  a  Christian,  and  a  true  regenerate  man ;  this  is,  "^  To  love  God  abore 
all,  and  our  neighbour  as  onrself ;"  for  this  love  is  lychnus  accendetu  et  aecennu^  a 
communicating  light,  apt  to  illuminate  itself  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects 
are  fair,  and  very  beautiful,  1  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that  we 
owe  to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral  respects,  kju 
of  which  read  ^^  copious  Aristotle  in  his  morals ;  a  man  is  beloved  of  a  man,  in  that 
he  is  a  man ;  but  aU  these  are  fiur  more  eminent  and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed 
from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a  true  touch  of  rel^ion,  and  a  reference  to  God. 
Nature  binds  all  creatures  to  love  their  young  ones;  a  hen  to  preserve  her  lHt>od 
will  run  upon  a  lion,  a  hind  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear,  a  silly  sheep 
with  a  fox.  So  the  same  nature  uigeth  a  man  to  love  his  parents,  (^dii  me  pater 
csifies  oderifU^  fd  U  magis  quam  oculos  amem  tneos!)  and  this  love  cannot  be  di»> 
solved,  as  TuUy  holds,  *^  without  detestable  ofience :"  but  much  more  God's  com- 
mandment, which  enjoins  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this  kind.  ''^  The  love 
of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if  one  be  displaced,  all  comes 
down,"  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to  the  combination  of  which,  nature, 
fortune,  virtue,  hwppily  concur ;  yet  this  love  comes  short  of  it.  ''^Dulce  et  deeonim 
pro  patriA  tnori^  ^  it  cannot  be  expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of 
country  contains.  Amor  laudis  et  patria  pro  stipendio  est ;  the  Decii  did  se  cfero- 
«ere,  Horatii,  Gurii,  Scsvola,  Regulus,  Codnis,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  country^ 
peace  and  good. 


>  **  Una  dies  Fabiof  ad  bellum  miienit  oinn«^ 
Ad  bellum  miaaot  perdidit  una  diet.** 


One  day  the  Ffebii  ttoutljr  warred. 
One  day  the  Fabai  were  deatroyed.** 


Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  near  Battle  Abbey,  in  defence 
of  their  country.  '*  P.  .£milius  I.  6.  speaks  of  six  senators  of  Calais,  that  canie 
with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die  for  the  rest.  This  lore 
makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  historiographers,  physicians,  &c^ 
or  at  least,  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety,  and  their  country's  benefit  '^Sane^ 
turn  namen  amicituB^  sociorum  communio  sacra ;  friendship  is  a  holy  name,  and  4 
sacred  communion  of  friends.  "  ^  As  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in 
the  world,"  a  most  divine  and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfect 
mankind,  and  is  to  be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgment  ci  **  Cornelius 
Nepos)  before  affinity  or  consanguinity ;  plus  in  amicUiA  valet  similitudo  wtorum. 
fuom  afinitaSf  4rc.,  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  than  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true  content  out 
of  the  world ;  'tis  the  greatest  tie,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest  band,  and,  as  our 
modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before  the  rest 


*  *'  Bard  is  the  doobt.  and  difllealt  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet; 
And  do  diipart  the  heart  with  power  extreme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down;  to  wit. 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet. 
Or  raging  Are  of  love  to  women  kind. 
Or  zeal  of  friends,  corabin'd  b^  rirtuet  meet ; 
But  of  them  all  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 

Bletbiuks  the  gentle  heart  should  most  aasured  bind. 


**  F6r  natural  afltNrtion  soon  doth  eeasp. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  Mipprc**, 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  uow, 
Through  thoughts  anpiring  to«ternal  fame. 
For  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  ft-ame, 
80  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pasa,        [Wso." 

No  leas  than  perfect  gold  sarmouota  the  aM^k»<t 


*  A  faithful  friend  is  better  than  "gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  "an  only  possession; 
yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest,  aU  three  lores 
put  together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true  Christian  illuminated 
soul,  S  it  be  not  done  in  ordine  ad  Deum^  for  God's  sake.  ^  Though  I  had  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  though  I  feed  the  poor  with  all 
my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  this  love,  it  profiteth  me  no- 


wutmuodus  doobus  polls  snstentatnr:  ita  lex  Dei, 
•more  Dei  et  prozimi;  duobos  his  fUndamentis  vin- 
dtor;  machine  mundi  corruit,  si  una  de  polls  turba* 
tur ;  lex  perit  divina  al  una  ex  his.  ^4  g  et  9 

libro.  «Ter.  Adelph.  4.  5.  v<  De 

amielt.  *v  Charitas  parentum  dilui  nisi  detestabili 

■eelere  non  potest,  lapidom  fornicibus  simillima.casara, 
aiai  le  invicem  sustentaret.  Seneca.       w**  It  is  sweet 


to  die  for  one's  country.**       w  dj  j  lmBortales,dici  bos 

Kteat  quantum  charitails  nomen  illud  habet.    <*  Ori^ 
ksL         M  Anno  1347.    Jacob  Mayer.    AnaaL  Fl«kd. 
lib.  ]9.       **  Tolly.  ••  Locianus 'I>kxari.    AoiieHii 

ttt  sol  in  mundo,  &c.  ^v^il.  pooipoik.  Atiici. 

**  Spencer,  Faerie  Uueene,  lib.  5.  caoi.  8l  suff  I.  i 
*•  Syracides.  «>  Plutarch,  precioeum  omioimu. 

*  XenophoB,  varaa  amicus  pwrstanlisaiais  j 


uem.  S«j 


Diomom  of  Lofi^e. 


430 


f^  1  Oor.  xiiL  1,  3.  'tis  9pUndidum  peeeaimn,  without  charity.    This  is  an  all- 
apprehending  love,  a  deifying  lore,  a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of 
all  loTe,  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  Abit  potest  emm,  as  ''Austin  infers,  veracUer 
atnicus  esse  homimSf  nisi  Jverit  ipsius  pritnitus  veriUUis^  He  is  no  true  friend  that 
loYes  not  God's  truth.    And  therefore  this  ia  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good 
to  mortal  men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glues  them  together  in  perpetual 
amity  and  firm  league ;  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  than  Mr  and 
foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty  may  be  together ;  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  (I  say),  so  is  love  in  the  world;  and  for  this  cause  His  love  without 
an  addition,  love,  love  of  God,  and  love  of  men.    ^^  The  love  of  God  begets  the 
lore  of  man ;  and  by  this  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  love  of  God  is  nourished  and 
increased."    By  this  happy  union  of  love, ''  ^  all  well-govemed  families  and  cities 
are  combined,  the  heavens  annexed,  and  divine  souls  complicated,  the  world  itself 
composed,  and  all  that  is  in  it  conjoined  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one.    "This  love 
causeth  true  and  absolute  virtues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  virtuous  action, 
it  finisheth  prosperity,  easeth  adrersity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  inconve- 
niences, sustained  by  faith  and  hope,  which  with  this  our  love  make  an  indissoluble 
twist,  a  Gordian  knot,  an  equilateral  triangle,  and  yet  the  greatest  of  them  is  love," 
1  Cor.  xiii.  13,  "^  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a  divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed, 
purged,  and  so  puigetb,  elevates  to  God,  makes  an  atonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto 
him.     **  That  other  love  infects  the  soul  of  man,  this  cleanseth ;  that  depresses,  this 
rears ;  that  causeth  cares  and  troubles,  this  quietness  of  mind ;  this  informs,  that 
deforms  our  life ;  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven."    For  if  once  we  be  truly 
linked  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  neighbour  as 
ourself,  as  we  are  enjoined,  Mark  xii.  31.  Matt  xix.  19.  perform  those  duties  and 
exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian.  ^ 

^  This  love  suffereth  long,  it  is  bountiful,  envieth  not,  boasteth  not  itself,  is  not 
pufled  up,  it  deceiveth  not,  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked  to  anger, 
it  thinketh  not  evil,  it  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.     It  su^reth  all  things, 
believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,"  1  Cor.  xiii.  4,  5,  6,  7 ;  ^  it  covereth  all  tres- 
passes," Prov.  X.  12;  ^  a  multitude  of  sins,"  1  Pet  4,  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman 
in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his  feet,  ^  many  sins  were  foigiven  her,  for  she  loved 
much,"  Luke  vii.  47 ;  ^  it  will  defend  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,"  Isa.  i.  17 ;  ^  will 
seek  no  revenge,  or  be  mindful  of  wrong,"  Levit.  xix.  18;  ^^  will  bring  home  his 
brother's  ox  if  he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded,"  Deut  xxii.  1 ;  ^  will  resist  evil, 
give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse 
him,  love  his  enemy,"  Matt  v;  ^  bear  his  brother's  burthen,"  Gal.  vi.  7.     He  that  so 
loves  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  saints ;  he  will,  if  it 
be  possible,  have  peace  with  all  men,  ^  feed  his  enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be 
athirst  give  him  drink ;"  he  will  perform  those  seven  works  of  mercy,  ^  he  will 
make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower  sort,  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep 
with  them  that  weep,"  Rom.  xii;  he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous 
and  tender-hearted,  ^  forgiving  others  for  Christ's  sake,  as  God  forgave  him,"  Eph. 
iv.  32 ;  ^  he  will  be  like  minded,"  Phil.  ii.  2.  ^^  Of  one  judgment ;  be  humble,  meek, 
long-suflering,"  Colos.  iii.    ^Forbear,  forget  and  forgive,"  xii.  13.  23.  and  what  he 
doth  shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men.    ^  Be  pitiful  and  courteous,"  1 
Pet  iii.    ^  Seek  peace  and  follow  it"    He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word  and 
tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth,  John  iii.  18.  ^and  he  that  loves  God,  Christ  will  love 
him  that  is  begotten  of  him,"  John  v.  1,  &c.    Thus  should  we  willingly  do,  if  we 
had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if  we  could  perform  this  which 
we  are  enjoined,  forget  and  forgive,  and  compose  omselves  to  those  Christian  laws 
of  love. 

•>**0  (bllz  bominum  genut. 
Si  vestrof  anitnoi  amor 
Cluo  cflBlun  regitttr  regat  I** 


*Bplat.  49.  MOrpf.    Per  aiSAreiR  Dei,  proximi 

^nitur;  et  per  bnnc  amorem  proiimi,  Dei  natrttur. 
"  neeolooiineus,  grad.  7.  cap.  87.  boe  feltrJ  amorta  nodo 
Utaatnr  famillv  civiutoi,  Ac  >  Veraa  alMolaua 

^  parit  Tirtutea,  radix  omnimn  Tinutum,  mena  et 
■yiiitM.  *  Oivino  ealorv  animoa  inceodit,  iofiea* 


•oa  piinrat.  puryatoa  eleTat  ad  Deum,  Deum  placat,  ho- 
minem  Skso  conciltat.  Bernard.  m  Ille  inficit,  hie 

perflctt,  ille  deprituit,  hie  elevat;  hie  tranqiiillitatem 
file  caraa  parit:  hie  vitam  rectft  Infonhat,  iliemforuiat 
tec  •*  BoeUiiuf ,  lib.  2.  met.  8.  "^ 
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Lofce^Mduidiol). 


[Part  f  .  See.  L 


^Angelical'  sotils^  how  blessed,  how  hiq>p7  should  we  be,  so  lofiog,  how  migfal  we 
triumph  over  the  devil,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  earth  F 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries,  ^emotx^ 
tent,  melanchdiy, "  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  inoieem  angariare^  contenuiy  cob* 
suit,  vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hoU  one  andther^s  noses  to  the  grindstone  hard,  pro- 
voke, rail,  sco^  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse  (hard-hearted,  implacable,  mali- 
cious, peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are),  to  satisfy  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  "  toys, 
trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions,  spend  ourselves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be 
revenged  on  our  adversary,  to  ruin  him  and  his.  ^Tis  all  our  study,  practice,  and 
business  how  to  plot  mischief,  mine,  countermine,  defend  and  ofiend,  ward  onivelves, 
injure  others,  hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  bom  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eager* 
ness  ^nd  bitterness,  with  such  rancour,  malice,  rsge,  and  fury,  we  proeecate  our 
intended  designs,  that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear  of  God  or  men 
can  contain  us :  no  satisfaction,  no  composition  will  be  accepted,  no  offices  will 
3erve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall  upon  his  knees,  as  Sarpedon  did  to  Gbncus 
in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  3rield  himself  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  beg  his  par- 
don, we  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget,  till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his, 
^  made  dice  of  his  bones,''  as  they  say,  see  him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his  friends, 
followers,  et  omne  inoisum  genus^  rooted  him  out  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters 
of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves, "  tigers,  fiends,  incarnate  denls,  we  do  not  only 
contend,  oppress,  and  tyrannise  ourselves,  but  as  so  many  firebrands,  we  set  on,  and 
animate  others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combat,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a  snari* 
ing  fit  Eris  dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  ^  Omnia  de  lUe^  opposing  wit  to  wit,  wealth 
to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to  fortunes,  friends  to  friends,  as  at  a  sea- 
fight,  we  turn  our  broadsides,  or  two  millstones  with  continual  attrition,  we  fire  our- 
selves, or  break  another's  backs,  and  both  are  ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end. 
Miserable  wretehes,  to  fat  and  enrich  ourselves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it,  Quocm- 
gue  modo  rem;  how  many  thousands  we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin 
and  downfall  we  arise,  whom  we  injure,  fatherless  children,  widows,  common  soci- 
eties, to  satisfy  our  own  private  lust  Though  we  have  m3nriads,  abundance  of 
wealth  and  treasure,  (pitiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest 
degree),  and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready 
to  be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail  should 
sweep  the  ground  still,  than  cover  his  buttocks ;  rather  spend  it  idly,  consume  it  with 
dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  apparel,  ingui^tate,  or  ^  it 
be  lost,  than  he  should  have  part  of  it;  '"'rather  take  firom  him  tlut  Ottle  which  be 
hath,  than  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  ourselves,  let  othen  make  use  of  or 
enjoy  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live :  for  want  of  disposing  our  household, 
and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  eara  afler  our  death. 
Poor  Lazarus  lies  howling  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crumbs,  he  only  seeks  chippings, 
o&ls ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  fiunish,  and  eat  his  own  flesh,  he  respects  hun  not 
A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sete  upon  him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  raos 
hegging  bareheaded  by  him,  conjuring  by  those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance, 
consanguinity,  &c.,  uncle,  cousin,  brother,  fiither, 


**  Per  eco  bai  iBebrymM,  deitranKiae  Urnn  te. 


Pi  quidquam  do  te  menii,  Ailt  aat  lain  quidqaaai 
Dulee  meum,  mieere  mei.** 


^  Show  some  pity  for  Christ's  sake,  pity  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,  &cV'  he  cares 
not,  ride  on :  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  limbs,  goods,  plead  suretyship,  or 
shipwreck,  fires,  common  calamities,  show  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 


**  Et  ii  per  eanetain  Jarmtue  dieat  Oeyrim, 
Credite,  non  ludo,  crudelea  tollite  dattdum.** 


^  Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness,  qtuere  peregrimuHy  thoo 
art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater,  he  is  not  touched  with  it,  pauper  uhique  jaeet,nk 
on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it"    Put  up  a  supplication  to  him  in  the  name  of  a  tbou- 


MDeliquium  patitor  charitas,  odiam  ejos  loeo  iucee* 
dit.  Ba«il.  1.  ler.  d«  instit.  mon.  "  Nodum  in  leirpo 
f  luereatefl.  *"  Hircaosque  admoniot  abera  tifrea. 


*  Reraelitna.  >•  S  in  febeanrai  aMt,  pa«peff«H  qd 
BOO  alat:  qaid  de  ce  flet  qui  paupma  deaiditl 
Anatin. 
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mad  orphans,  a  hospital,  a  apittelv  a  prison,  as  he  goes  by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for 
aid,  ride  on,  surdo  norro^  he  cares  not,  let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  with 
Temiin,  rot  in  their  own  ditng,  he  cares  not  Show  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge, 
a  school,  a  fortification,  &c^  or  some  public  work,  ride  on;  good  your  worship, 
your  honour,  for  God's  sake,  your  country's  sake,  ride  on.  But  show  him  a  roll 
wherein  his  name  shall  be  registered  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  pos* 
terity,  his  arms  set  up,  with  hJB  devices  to  be  seen,  then  peradventure  he  will  stay 
and  contribute;  or  if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory 
and  meritorious  works,  or  persuade  him  by  this  means  be  shall  save  his  soul  out  oi 
hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all  likelihood  he 
will  listen  and  stay ;  or  Siat  be  have  no  children,  no  near  kinsman,  heir,  he  cares 
for,  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to  bestow  his  possessions 
(for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot),  it  may  be  then  he  will  build  some  school  or 
hospital  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to  pious  uses  after  his  death.  For 
I  dare  boldly  say,  vain-glory,  that  opinion  of  merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when 
they  know  not  otherwise  how  to  leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  is  the  main 
cause  of  most  of  our  good  works.  I  will  not  urge  this  to  derogate  from  any  man's 
charitable  devotion,  or  bounty  in  this  kind,  to  censure  any  g(K>d  work ;  no  doubt 
there  be  many  sanctified,  heroical,  and  worthy-minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and 
for  virtue's  sake  (divine  spirits),  that  out  of  commiseration  and  pity  extend  their 
liberality,  and  as  much  a»  in  them  lies  do  good  to  all  men,  clothe  the  naked,  feed  tlie 
hungry,  comfort  the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive  injuries,  as  true 
charity  requires ;  yet  most  part  there  is  tmulaium  qmd^  a  deal  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
kind,  much  default  and  defect.  '  Cosmo  de  Medici,  that  rich  citizen  of  Florence, 
ingeniously  confessed  to  a  near  firiend  of  his,  that  would  know  of  him  why  be  built 
so  many  public  and  magnificent  palaces,  and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars,  not 
that  he  loved  learning  more  than  others,  ^  but  to  '  eternise  his  own  name,  to  be  im» 
mortal  by  the  benefit  of  scholars ;  for  when  his  friends  were  dead,  walls  decayed^ 
and  all  inscriptions  gone,  books  would  remain  to  the  world's  end."  The  lanthom 
in  'Athens  was  built  by  Zenocles,  the  theatre  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Pyraeum 
by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  GalUcratidas ;  but  these 
brave  monumentB  are  decayed  all,  aAd  ruined  long  since,  their  builders'  names  alone 
flourish  by  meditation  of  writers.  And  as  ^  he  said  of  that  Marian  oak,  now  cut 
down  and  dead,  nulUua  Jigricola  manu  vuUa  stirps  tarn  dititoma,  quam  qua  poeim 
versa  seminari  pateti,  no  plant  can  grow  so  long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  taia^  set 
and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits.  '  Alion  Backuth,  that  weeping  oak,  under 
which  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nurse,  died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory 
of  such  everlasting  monuments.  Vain-glory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was 
the  cause  efficient,  and  to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  fiime,  Cosmo's  sole  intent  so  to 
do  good,  that  all  the  world  might  take  notice  of  it  Such  for  the  most  part  is  the 
charity  of  our  times,  such  our  benefactors,  Mecsnates  and  patrons.  Show  me  amongst 
so  many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright,  meek,  humble,  a  patient, 
innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man !  ^Probus  quis  nobiscum 
vivU  f  Show  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua!  XHc  mUu  Muaa  otnim^— *show  a  virtuous 
woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour,  a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient  child,  a 
true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africa  are  not  so  scant  He  that  shall  examine  this 
^iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  el  jam  terra$  Jistrea  reliquit^  jva^ce 
fled  wiUi  her  assistants,  virtue  expelled,  » 


>'*liutittetorar. 


locorrupia  fidct,  ntutaqae  TflritM,**^— 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  devil  is  loose,  and  see  one  man  vilify 
and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block,  oppress,  tyrannise, 
prey  upon,  torture  him,  vex,  gall,  torment  and  crucify  him,  starve  him,  where  is 
charity  ?    He  that  shall  see  men  'swear  and  forswear,  lie  and  bear  fidse  witness',  to 


<  JovHm,  TiU  fijm,  •  laiinortaliUtMi  beotflrio 

Ktararan,  iromorull  f  lorinn  qatdaro  eopidiuie  con. 
caphrtt.  Quod  eivesquilms  benaftdMet  peritttri,nM»nia 
nwara,  atai  ragto  aumpto  ■difleau,  son  libri.  •  Pla- 
Uftb,  Periate.  «Tulllu8.  lib.  1.  da  lafibua.  tGao. 
UXV.&      aflor.      vDonuB  genua  auBiia.       ■**11ie 
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alater  of  juatiea,  taonoar  Invlolata,  and  aakad  truth.** 
•  TttJI.  pro  Roae.  Mantiri  via  cauia  mea?  ego  varo 
eupide  at  libanter  nseatiar  tua  eauaa ;  at  li  quaado  dm 
via  paf^urara,  ut  paalolom  to  aompendii  faciaa,  para- 
turn  fiira  idto. 
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advantBge  themselTes,  prejudice  othen,  hazard  goods,  Ihrea,  fortanea,  credit,  til  to 
be  revenged  on  their  enemies,  men  so  unspeakaMe  io  their  lasts,  mmatoral  in  maliDe, 
each  bloody  desigunents,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renonncing,  &c^  may  veil 
ask  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  lawsuits,  such  endless  eon- 
tentions,  such  plotting,  undermining,  so  much  money  spent  with  such  eageraessud 
fury,  every  man  for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all :  so  many  distrewd 
souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  Actions,  conspiracies,  seditions,  oppres- 
sions, abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  repining,  discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envr, 
so  many  brawls,  quarrels,  monomachies,  &c.,  may  well  require  what  is  become  of 
charity  ?  when  we  see  and  read  of  such  cruel  wars,  tumults,  uproars,  bloody  batdes, 
so  many  ^men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all 
our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bows,  and  guns!)  so  many  murders  and  massacres,  Su^ 
where  is  charity  ?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God,  churchmen,  professed  dirincs, 
holy  men,  "^  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the  gospel  the  trumpet  of  war,"  a  companj 
of  hell-bom  Jesuits,  and  fiery-spirited  friars, yocem  praferrt  to  all  seditions:  as  lo 
many  firebrands  set  all  the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentious  and 
railing  books,  whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such 
▼irulency  and  bitterness,  Bionais  germonibus  et  sale  nigro)^  and  by  their  bloody  in- 
quisitions,  that  in  thirty  years.  Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  eatls,  iSi 
barons,  14,755  commons;  worse  than  those  ten  persecutions,  may  justly  doobt 
where  is  charity  ?  Obsecro  vos  quales  hi  demum  Chistiam !  Are  these  Christians? 
I  beseech  you  tell  me :  he  that  shall  observe  and  see  these  things,  may  say  to  them 
as  Cato  to  Ceesar,  credo  qua  de  inferis  dicutUvr  falsa  existimas^  ^  sure  I  think  thoa 
art  of  opinion  there  is  neither  heaven  nor  hell."  Let  them^  pretend  religion,  zeal, 
make  what  shows  they  will,  give  alms,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons,  tf  we  mf 
guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  than  hypocrites,  epicures,  atheiats, 
with  the  *'  ^  fool  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God."  Tis  no  marvel  dien  if 
being  so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and  so  many  diaeon- 
tents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs,  mutual  discords,  all  in  a  combus- 
tion, ofWn  complaints,  so  common  grievances,  general  mischiefia,  si  tatitm  in  terfii 
tragadia^  gidbus  labefactatttr  et  miseri  laeereUur  humanum  genus^  so  many  pesti- 
lences, wars,  uproars,  losses,  deluges,  fires,  inundations,  God's  vengeance  and  all  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so 
respectless  of  God,  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sins  pull  these  miseiies 
upon  our  own  heads.  Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  **  Josephua  onee 
aaid  of  his  countrymen  Jews,  ^  if  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  tliey  did  to  sack 
iheir  city,  surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake,  deluge,  or  fired 
from  heaven  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  :  their  desperate  malice,  wickedness  and  pee- 
vishness was  such."  Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we  continue  these  wretched  wa3r8,  ve 
m^y  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations  to  come  upon  us.  If  we  had  any  sense  or 
feeling  of  these  things,  surely  we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular 
courses,  practise  all  manner  of  impieties ;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  arerse 
from  God.  If  a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full  career  of 
such  prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how  displeasing  they  are  in  God's  sight, 
how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Solomon  told  Joab,  1  Kings,  iL  ^  The  Lord  shall  brinf 
this  blood  upon  their  heads."  Prov.  i.  27,  ^  sudden  desolation  and  destruction  shall 
come  like  a  whirlwind  upon  them :  afiliction,  anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall 
be  given  him,"  Isa.  iii.  1 1,  &c.,  « they  shall  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for 
others,"  and  when  they  are  scraping,  tyrannising,  getting,  wallowing  in  their  wealth, 
"mis  night,  O  fool,  1  will  take  away  thy  soul,"  what  a  severe  account  they  must 
make;  and  how  *^ gracious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  God's  tyet, 
haurit  sibi  gratiam.  Matt  v.  7,  •*  Blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy :  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God,"  and  how  it  shall  be  restored  to 
them  again ;  "  how  by  their  patience  and  long^ufiering  they  shall  heap  coals  on 


MOaliienn*  in  Tnb.  Pollio  laeera,  occida.  mea  mania 
Jraaoere.  Kabie  jecur  inoendente  fcnintur  pnecipitea, 
VopiKui  nf  Aurelian.  Tantam  fudit  aanfuinia  quan- 
tum quia  vtni  potavit.  u  Evangalii  la  bam  belli  tabam 
faciuDl:  in  pulpitis  pacem,  in  colloquiiN  bellum  aua* 
dant.       n  ptaj.  xiii.  L       »  De  bello  Judaico,  lib.  6.  c  , 


ia  Pato  ai  Bomani  coDtra  mm  vattfre  mdawiat  ■"< 
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their  enemies'  heads,''  Rom.  zii.  ^  and  he  that  Moweth  after  righteousness  and 
mercy,  shall  find  righteonsness  and  glory  *,"  snrely  they  would  check  their  desiies, 
curb  in  their  unnatural,  inordinate  aflections,  agree  amoncst  themselTes,  abstain  from 
doing  evil,  amend  their  lives,  and  learn  to  do  well.  ^  Behold  how  comely  and  good 
a  thing  it  is  for  bretliren  to  live  together  in  "  union :  it  is  like  the  precious  ointment, 
&c  How  odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other!"  ^Miseriqmd  hictatiimculia 
Jdsce  volumm  f  eece  mars  supra  caput  eMtj  ei  wpremum  Ulud  irihmalf  uH  et  dicta 
et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt :  Sapiamust  ^  Why  do  we  contend  and  vex  one ' 
another  ?  behold  death  is  over  our  hauls,  and  we  must  shortly  give  an  account  of  dl 
our  uncharitable  words  and  actions :  think  upon  it :  and  be  wise." 


SECT.  IL  BIEMB.  I. 

Sub  SECT.  I^ — Heroical  love  eduseih  Melancholy.  ERs  Pedigree^  Power j  and  Extent, 

In  the  preceding  section  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant  objects,  of 
this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that  causeth  heroical,  or 
love-melancholy,  ia  more  eminent  above  the  rest,  and  properly  called  love.  The 
part  aflfected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore  called  heroical,  because  commonly 
gallants.  Noblemen,  and  the  most  generous  spirits  are  possessed  with  it.  His 
power  and  extent  is  very  lam,  ''and  in  that  twofold  division  of  love,  ^ixuw  and  ipw 
"  those  two  veneries  which  rlato  and  some  other  make  mention  of  it  is  most  emi- 
nent, and  xofe*  it<^  called  Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  love  itself.  Which  although  it 
be  denominated  from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shows  itself 
in  vegetal  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorporeal  substances  ^as  shall  be  specified), 
and  hath  a  lars^e  dominion  of  sovereign^  over  them.  His  peai^ree  is  very  ancient, 
derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  "Phsedrus  contencb,  and  his  "'parent- 
age of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  find  it  out  Hesiod  makes  "  Terra 
and  Chaos  to  be  Love's  parents,  before  the  Qods  were  bom :  Jinte  deos  omnes  prU 
mum  generavU  amorenu  Some  think  it  is  the  self-same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from 
heaven.  Plutarch  amator.  libelloj  will  have  Love  to  be  the  son  of  Iris  and  Favo* 
nius ;  but  Socrates  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho,  that 
chaunter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poetical  strain,  telleth  this  tale : 
when  Venus  was  bom,  all  the  gods  were  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  amongst  the  rest, 
*^  Poms  the  god  of  bounty  and  wealth ;  Penia  or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the 
door ;  Poms  well  whittled  with  nectar  (for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  days)  walk* 
ing  in  Jupiter's  garden,  in  a  bower  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with 
child,  of  whom  was  bom  Love ;  and  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus's  birthday, 
Venus  still  attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  Ticinus.  Another  tale  is 
there  borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes  :  **  in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had  four 
arms  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  themselves  with  the 
gods,  were  parted  into  halves,  and  now  peradventure  by  love  they  hope  to  be  united 
again  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus,  ^Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  ask 
what  they  would  and  they  should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vulcanefaber 
Deorum,  ^e.  ^  O  Vulcan  the  gods'  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew 
in  thy  furnace,  and  of  two  make  us  one ;  which  he  presently  did,  and  ever  since 
trae  lovera  are  either  ail  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united."  Many  such  tales  you 
shall  find  in  Leon  Hebnsus,  dial.  8.  and  their  moral  to  them.  The  reason  why  Love 
was  still  painted  young,  (as  Phomutus  "and  othen  will)  "^^ is  because  young  men 


u  Concordia  mafna  rea  cfCMant,  diaoordla  maiima 
diUbantur.  ^  Lipsiut.  "  Mcmb.  1.  Subs.  S. 

>•  Amor  et  aroicUia.  *  Phadras  oral,  f  n  laudam 

amoria  Flatonit  conyivio.       *•  Vid«  Boeeaa.  de  Genial 
d«oraiD.  *^  See  the  moral  in  Pint,  of  that  fiction. 

■  AfluentiH  Dene.  *Cap.  7.  Onmnient.  in  Plat. 

eonvJTinm.  **  Sec  more  in  Valeeiu*.  lib.  3.  cont. 

n«d.  et  cont.  13.       *  Viiree  3.  de  anima ;  ornraut  te  ut 
tuit  artibna  et  caminia  aoe  reflnf  at,  et  ex  duobua  oaum 


teelat;  quod  et  fecit,  et  exinde  amatorea  qnum  sunt  et 
unum  ease  petunt.  *>  See  more  in  Natalie  Comee 

Imaf.  Peorum  Philoetratue  de  Imafinibue.  Liliue  Oi. 
raldue  Syntaff.  de  diie.    Pbomatue,  ac  •'Juvenii 

pint itur  quod  amore  pteramque  Juireiiei  capluntur ;  lio 
et  mollii,  formoaus,  aadua,  quod  aimpiex  et  apertua  hie 
aflvctua ;  ridet  quod  obleciauientum  pi*  la  ferat,  giub 
pharatra,  Am. 


we  most  9^t0>  love ;  soft,  fiur,  and  fiU,  beeaose  such  folks  are  soonest  taken :  naked, 
because  alCffue  afiection  is  simple  and  open :  he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  io 
delighlB :  hath  a  quiver,  to  show  his  power,  none  can  escape :  is  blind,  because  lie 
sees  not  where  he  strikes,  whom  he  hits.  Sec."  His  power  and  sovereignty  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  "^  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  god,  and  a  great  commanding  god. 
above  Jupiter  himself;  Magnus  DsBmon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the  strongest  ana  m»- 
liest  of  all  the  gods  accordmg  to  Alcinous  and  "  Athenasus.  jlmor  viramm  rexj  ama 
rex  el  dekm^  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  *gods  and  governor  of  men;  for  we  must  aD 
do  homage  to  him,  keep  a  holiday  for  his  deity,  adore  in  his  temples,  worship  his 
image,  {numen  erdm  hoc  turn  est  nudum  nomen)  and  sacrifice  to  his  altar,  that  conquers 
all,  and  rules  all: 

*»  **  Mallem  cam  ieone,  cervo  et  apro  JEolieo,* 
Cum  Anteo  et  Stymphalicit  avibtu  luctari 
daam  cum  amore*'  > 

^  I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  than  with  Love  j**  he  is  so 
powerful,  enforceth  "  all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and  can  make 
mad  and  sober  whom  he  list ;  insomuch  that  Cecilius  in  Tully's  Tusculans,  holds 
him  to  be  no  better  than  a  fool  or- an  idiot,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  Love  to  be  a 
great  god. 

*  **Caf  in  mana  tit  qnen  caw  4eiiieiitem  TelH, 
Quem  aapere,  quern  in  morbum  injica,  Ace.** 

That  can  make  sick,  and  cure  whcmi  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  were  both 
made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  "Leon  Hebreus,  for  speaking  against  his  godhevi: 
and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  **  scornfully  rejected  firom 
the  council  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that  he  might  come  no  more 
amongst  them,  and  to  his  ferther  disgrace  banished  heaven  for  ever,  and  confined  to 
dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  *  power,  majesty,  onmipotency,  and  dominion,  that 
no  creature  can  withstand  him. 

» **  Imperat  Ca|iido  aciam  dila  |iro  arbitrio, 

Et  ijMum  arcere  ne  armipoiens  poteet  Jupiter.** 

He  is  more  than  quarter-master  with  the  gods, 

w "Tenrt 

Tliecide  cquor,  umbrae  iBaeo,  emlum  Jove  :** 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  turned  into  a 
satyr,  shepherd,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  what  not,  for  love ;  that  as 
*  Lucian's  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  Ittdus  amoris  tu  es,  thou  art  Copid^ 
whirligig :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods.  Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercnrf, 
Bacchus,  and  the  rest  ?  ^  Lucian  brings  in  Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid  that  he 
could  not  be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the  moon  lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotently  be- 
sotted on  Elnd3rmion,  even  Venus  herself  confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in 
what  sort  her  own  son  Cupid  had  used  her  being  his  *^  mother,  ^  now  drawing  her 
to  Mount  Ida,  for  the  love  of  that  Trojan  Anchises,  now  to  Libanus  for  that  As^rian 
youth's  sake.  And  although  she  threatened  to  break  his  bow  and  arrows,  to  dip 
his  wings,  *'  and  whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  phanti^phle,  jet 
all  would  not  serve,  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly."  That  monster-conqueraig 
Hercules  was  tamed  by  him : 

**  duem  aon  mille  fers,  qnem  non  StiieBel^aa  hostia,  I      Whom  neither  beaata  nor  enemiee  oonM  taaie. 
Nee  potuit  Juno  vinoere,  vicit  amor.**  |      Nor  Juno*B  might  aubdue.  Love  qaeli'tf  tiw  eaiM. 

Your  bravest  soldiera  and  most  generous  spurits  are  enervated  with  it,  ^ubi  muliei> 
hts  blanditiis  permiUwU  se,  el  inquinanlur  amplexibus.  Apollo,  that  took  upon  him 
to  cure  all  diseases,  ^ could  not  help  himself  of  this;  and  therefore  ^Socntes  caUf 
Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a  chariot,  whom  Petrarch  imitates  in 
his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius,  in  aU  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  laige,  Cu|sd 
riding.  Mars  and  Apollo  following  his  chariot.  Psyche  weeping,  €lc. 

In  vegetal  creatures  what  sovereignty  love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proo&  and 

■  A  petty  Pope  davea  habet  euperorum  et  inferorum, 
aa  Orpneue,  k/c  *  Lib.  13.  cap.  5.  Djrpbnoeo^ 

MfUiflnat  et  in  aqperoe  Jua  habet  ille  deoa.    Grid. 
•1  PlauiuB.  BSelden  pro  leg.  3.  cap.  de  dtia  Syria. 

■  Dial.  3.        MA  concilio  ueonim  rejectua  et  ad  majo- 
Km  ejoe  if  nomiaiam.  ice  *  Pulmine  eoncitatior. 

**  Sopboclea.  ** "  He  divides  the  empire  of  tlm  lea 

with  Tbetia,— of  the  Bhadea,  with  iEacua,~of  iha 


Heaven,  with  Jore.**        >  Tom.  4.       "  Dial 
lorn.  3.  *  Qaippe  matrem  ipalns  qaibos 

me  aflleit,  none  in  Idem  adifftna  AntMm  eaam,  kf- 
*i  Jampridem  et  plagaa  ipai  in  natoa  ineaaei  laadiiMw 
«  Aitopilua,  fol.  79.  «  Nullia  amor  eat  mettetNfii 

herbia.  m  pimarch  in  Amatoria   Uietator^ 

eraato  ceaaant  leliqui  awfiatrataa. 
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famfllar  escamples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm-treee,  which  are  both  he  and 
she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love-passion,  and  by  many  observationB  have 
been  confirmed. 

•••  Vivant  In  ▼everem  ftondei,  oroniaqae  vletarini 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nutant  et  miitua  i>alma 
Kflsdera,  populeo  mispirat  popaliu  ictu, 
£t  platano  plaiaottt,  alooqae  aMtUlat  alnot.** 

Constantine  <2e  Agrie.  lib.  10.  cap.  4,  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentine  hie 
6eoi]gic8,  of  a  palm-tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ^  ^  and  would  not  be  comforted 
until  such  time  her  love  applied  herself  unto  her ;  you  might  see  the  two  trees  bend, 
and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  embrace  and  kiss  each  other : 
they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutual  love."  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  24,  re- 
ports that  they  marry  one  another,  and  ^1  in  love  if  they  grrow  in  sight ;  and  when 
the  wind  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they  are  marvellously  affected.  Philaitratus'tii 
ImaginUmSj  observes  as  much,  and  Galen  lih,  6.  de  locia  afectisj  cap,  5.  they  will  be 
sick  for  love;  ready  to  die  and  pine  away,  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith 
^Constantine,  ^stroke  many  palms  that  grow  together,  and  so  stro(ung  again  the 
palm  that  is  enamoured,  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :"  or  tying  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both 
flourish  and  prosper  a  great  deal  better :  ^  ^  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive 
by  the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.'^  If  any  man  think  this 
which  I  say  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm-trees  in  Italy,  the  male 
growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  an 
excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior.  King  of  Naples,  his  secretary 
of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher)  ^^  which  were  barren,  and  so  continued  a  long 
time,''  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  up  higher,  though  many  stadiums 
asunder.  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyphics,  and  Melchior  Guilandinus,  Mem.  3.  tmct.  de 
papyroy  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a  truth.  See  more  in  Salmuth  Comment,  in 
Pancirol.  de  J^ooa  reperU  TU.  1.  de  novo  orbe^  Mizaldus  Arcanonim  lib.  2.  Sand's 
Voyages,  lib.  2.fol  103.  ^c. 

if  such  fury  be  in  vegetals,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how  much 
more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them ! 

OmiM  adcd  genot  in  terrla  bominuimiue  frraraio, 


Et  ffenua  sqaoreum,  pecudes,  pictaHjue  volucm 
In  rariaa  igaemque  ruunt ;  amor  omnibua  idem.' 


•*  All  kind  of  ereatnrefl  in  th9  stnli» 
And  fltiieB  of  the  wa. 
And  painted  trirdi  do  rag«  alilce; 
Thif  love  bears  equal  sway.** 

**  Hie  Deua  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat.** 


Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violendy  brute  beasts  are 

carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, "furor  est  insignis  equo" 

rum.  •' "  Cupid  in  Lucian  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was  now 
familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their  backs,  hold  them  by  the  mane, 
and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they  would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails." 
Bulls,  bears,  and  boars  are  so  furious  in  this  kind  they  kill  one  another :  but  espe- 
cially  cocks,  ''lions,  and  harts,  which  are  so  fierce  that  you  may  hear  them  fight 
half  a  mile  ofi^  saith  ^  Turberville,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compel  them 
to  abandon  the  rut,  that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ;  ^  and  when  one 
hath  driven  his  co-rival  away,  he  raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  air,  and  looks  alofl,  as 
though  he  gave  thanks  to  nature,"  which  aflbrds  him  such  great  delight  How  birds 
are  aflected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle,  he  will  have  them  to  sing  obfutur 
ram  veneremj  for  joy  or  in  hope  of  their  venery  which  is  to  come. 

M"iEerie  primum  volucres  te  Diva  tunmque 
Biguiflcant  initum,  perculac  corda  tuA  vi** 

^Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,"  if  Gomesius's  authority  may  be  taken, 
and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them :  Peter  Gellius,  lib.  10.  de  hist,  animal,  tells 


^'Claadian.  descri}it.  vener.  aul«.  "Trees  are  in- 
fluenced by  love,  and  every  flouri«bing  tree  in  turn  reels 
Uw  pasaion :  palms  nod  mutual  vows,  poplar  sighs  to 
poplar,  plane  to  plane,  and  alder  breatlies  to  alder.** 
^  Neqac  prius  in  iis  deslderium  cessat  dnm  dejeetus 
eosKdetor ;  videfeenlm  est  ipsam  arboreni  incorvntam, 
Bltroramis  ab  utrisque  vicissim  ad  oacuium  ezporrectis. 
Maaifesta  dant  mutui  desiderii  signa.  ^^Multas 
paiuas  eontingcns  qua  simnl  crescunt,  rnrsusque  ad 
tffitoti>m  regrediens,  eamque  manu  aitingens,  quawi 
oscalum  mntiio  ministrare  vidctur,  ct  eipediti  concu 


2N 


bltus  gratiam  factt.  «Qnam  vero  ipsa  desideret 

aflectu  ramorum  signiflcat,  et  adullam  respinit;  aman- 
tur,  4tc.  •Virg.  3.Georg.  Mproperttua.  *>Dial. 
deorum.  Conflde  mater,  leonibos  ipsis  ftuniliaris  Jam 
fbrtos  sura,  et  srpe  conseendi  eorum  terga  et  appro* 
hendi  Jubas;  equorum  more  insidens  aos  agtto,  et  illl 
mihl  eaudis  adblandiuntur.  oLeones  pr«  amorv 

Airunt,  Plin.  I.&c.  16.  Arist.  I.  a  lifst.  animal.  "Cap. 
17.  of  his  book  of  hunting.  **  Lucretius.         *>!>• 

sale  lib.  1.  c.  91.  Pisces  ob  amorem  marcescunt,  pallea- 
euntf  dec 
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LoveMelanehohf* 
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wonders  of  a  triton  in  Epinu :  diere  was  a  well  not  fiir  from  the  shore,  where  tk 
country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  "tiitons,  Mhipri  eausd  would  set  upon  then 
and  carry  them  to  the  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would  not  yield ;  so  love 
tjrranniseth  in  dumb  creatures.  Tet  t^is  is  natural  for  one  beast  to  dote  upon  an- 
other of  the  same  kind ;  but  what  strange  fury  is  that,  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon 
a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Jib.  10.  Dav,  hist,  hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loTed  a 
woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a  long  time  and  b^ot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loins 
proceeded  many  northern  kings :  this  is  the  original  belike  of  that  common  tale  of 
Valentine  and  Orson :  Mian,  Pliny,  Peter  Gillius,  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  pa> 
cock  in  Lucadia  loved  a  maid,  and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  ''^  A  dolphin 
loved  a  boy  called  Hernias,  and  when  he  died,  the  fish  came  on  land,  and  so  perished" 
The  like  adds  Gellius,  lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  Mgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at 
Puteoli  loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  cany 
him  about,  ^^and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  died.''— 
"^  Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the  emperor's  orator  with  the  grand  signior, 
not  long  since,  ep.  8.  Ugat.  Turc.%  and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe  which  1 
was  always  afraid  lest  1  should  be  thought  to  give  credit  to  febles,  until  I  saw  a  lynx 
which  1  had  from  Assyria,  so  affected  towards  one  of  my  men,  that  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my  man  was  present,  the  beast 
would  use  many  notable  enticements  and  pleasant  motions,  and  when  he  was  going, 
hold  him  back,  and  look  after  him  when  he  was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  bat 
most  jocund  when  he  returned :  and  when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed 
his  love  with  continual  sickness,  and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  days,  died." 
Such  another  story  he  hath  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would 
walk  any  way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that 
he  might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  door,  ^'^and  when  he  took  his  last  fiurewell, 
famished  herself."    Such  pretty  pranks  can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts: 

>('*CcBlettif  etherip,  ponti,  terne  clavet  habet  Veotu, 
Solaque  istorum  omnium  imperium  obUiMt.**) 

and  if  all  be  certain  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and  derHs 
of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much  enamoured  and  dote  (if  I  may  use  that  word] 
as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.    For  if  those  stories  be  true  that  are  written  ojf 
incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphs,  lascivious  fauns,  satyrs,  and  those  heathen  gods 
which  were  devils,  those  lasciviouus  Telchines,  of  whom  the  Platonists  tell  so  many 
fables ;  or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  days«  and  company  of  witches  and  de?ilB, 
there  is  some  probability  for  it     1  know  that  Biarmannus,  Wienis,  lib.  1.  cop.  19' 
et  24.  and  some  others  stoutly  deny  it,  that  the  devil  hath  any  carnal  copulation  with 
women,  that  the  devil  takes  no  pleasure  in  such  &cts,  they  be  mere  fantasies,  all 
such  relations  of  incubi,  succubi,  lies  and  tales;  but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civiLJki^ 
doth  acknowledge  it :  Erastus  de  Lamiisy  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c 
*Zancbiu8,  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.  Dandinus,  in  Arist.  de  Animdj  Ub.  2.  text.  29. 
com.  30.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus,  a  great  champion  of  this  tenet  amongst 
the  rest,  which  give  sundry  peculiar  instances,  by  many  testimonies,  proofs,  and  con- 
fessions evince  it.    Hector  Boethius,  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such 
examples,  which  Cardan  confirms  out  of  him,  lib.  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  haa 
familiar  company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women 
Philostratus  in  his  fourth  book  de  vita  ApolUmii^  hath  a  memorable  instance  in  this 
kind,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man  twenty-five  yean 
of  age,  that  going  between  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit 
of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried  him  home  to  ber 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she  was  a  Phcenictan  by  birth,  and 
if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  ""^he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  sucb 


*>Hanriend«  aqiuB  caaa«  Tenientea  ex  inaidiia  a 
IVitnne  eompfcbanaie,  Jbe.  f*  Plin.  1. 10.  c  &  qaan* 
que  atmrta  Uoipeatate  periiaaet  Uerniaa  in  aioeo  piaeia 
expiravit.  >•  Poatquam  puer  morbo  ahiit,  et  \fm 

delpbinoa  p«»riiL  wpieoi  tunt  libri  qaibua  firm  in 

bominea  inflammaUi  fiierunt,  in  qaibaa  em  quidem 
aemper  aaaeoanm  auatlnui.  veritua  na  ikbuioaa  crede* 
rem ;  Donee  vidi  lynoen  quern  haboi  ab  Aaajrria,  ate 
aftctom  erf  a  unum  de  meia  bominibua,  Jkc      «Dcti. 


deriun  aonm  teautua  poet  inediam  altqaoi  dien* 
interUt.  n  Orpbeoa  b]mino  Vea.  **VeaaikeeftiM 
keya  <if  Uw  air.  eartb,  aeai  and  abe  atoae  Rtu<*  "* 
coonnnnd  of  all."  «Qai  bcc  in  atr*  M'i*.  *■/ 

Imaginatlonia  vim  referre  eoaati  mat  niUl  tex*** 
aCanuntem  audiea  et  vinam  bibea,  qvale  ••(•* Jj"*: 
quan  bibisli;  te  rlvalia  tarbabit  nuUne;  palebraaiua 
pulebio  anieni  puktaro  coatanii  viTaai,  cc  BOfitf • 


Hem.  1.  Sabfl.  1.] 
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wioe  M  never  any  dnink,  and  no  man  should  molest  him ;  bat  she  being  fair  and 
lovely  would  live  and  die  with  him,  that  was  £iir  and  lovely  to  behold.^'  The 
young  man  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  pas- 
sions, thouffh  not  this  of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  ApoUonius,  who, 
by  some  probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia,  and  that  all  her 
furniture  was  like  Tantalus's  gold  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  mere  illu* 
sions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  ApoUonius  to  be  silent, 
but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
vanisbed  in  an  instant :  ^  ^  many  thousands  took  notice  of  this  fiict,  for  it  was  done  in 
the  midst  of  Greece."  Sabine  in  his  Comment  on  the  tenth  of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses, 
at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentleman  of  Bavaria,  that  for  many  months 
together  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear  wife ;  at  length  the  devil  in  her  habit  came 
and  comforted  him,  and  told  him,  because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she 
would  come  and  live  with  him  again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married, 
never  swear  and  blaspheme  as  he  used  formerly  to  do ;  for  if  lie  did,  she  should  be 
gone :  ^  ^  he  vowed  it,  married,  and  lived  with  her,  she  brought  him  children,  and 
governed  his  house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  falling 
out  with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing ;  she  vanished  thereupon,  and  was  never  after  seen. 
"  This  I  have  heard,"  saith  Sabine,  ^  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which  told  me  that 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony."  One  more 
I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum  1058,  an  honest  historian  of  our  nation, 
because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently,  as  a  thing  in  those  days  talked  of  all  over 
Europe :  a  young  gentleman  of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  din- 
ner with  the  bride  and  his  friends  went  a  walking  into  the  fields,  and  towards  even- 
ing to  the  tennis-court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon 
the  finger  of  Venus  statuoj  which  was  thereby  made  in  brass ;  after  he  had  sufficiently 
played,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch  his  ring,  but  Venus  had 
bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  oE  Whereupon  loth  to  make  his  com- 
pany tarry  at  present,  there  left  it,  intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more 
convenient  time,  went  thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In  the  night,  when  he  should 
come  to  perform  those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him  and  his  wife  (unseen 
or  felt  of  her),  and  told  her  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself  unto 
her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger :  she  troubled  him  for  some  follow- 
ing nights.  He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself  made  his  moan  to  one  Palumbus, 
a  learned  magician  in  those  days,  who  gave  him  a  letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time 
of  the  night,  in  such  a  cross-way,  at  the  town's  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass 
by  with  his  associates  in  procession,  as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script  with 
his  own  hands  to  Saturn  himself;  the  young  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did 
it ;  and  when  the  old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before  him, 
and  cammanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did,  and  so  the  gentle- 
man was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I  find  in  several  "^  authors  to  confirm  this  which 
I  have  said ;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of  PhOinium  and  Machates  in 
*  Phlegon's  Tract,  de  rebus  ndrabilibus^  and  though  many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my 
part,  will  subscribe  to  lACtantius,  lib,  14.  cap.  15.  ^'^'God  sent  angels  to  the  tuition 
of  men ;  but  whilst  they  lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the 
earth,  and  hot  in  lust,  enticed  them  by  little  and  little  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them 
with  the  company  of  women :  and  Anaxagoras,  de  resurrect,  ^  Many  of  those  spi- 
ritual bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  fiiiled,  of  whom  those  were 
bom  we  call  grants."  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Eusebius,  8lc.,  to  this  sense  make  a  twofold  fall  of  angels,  one  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  another  a  litde  before  the  deluge,  as  Moses  teacheth  us,  ^*  openly  pro- 
fessing that  these  genii  can  beget,  and  have  carnal  copulation  with  women.    At  Japan 


M  Haiti  teeUin  Iwe  eognotlre,  qaod  In  media  Givda 
fBstam  ait.  **  Rem  curane  domeeticam,  ut  ante, 

Mperit  aliquot  liberoe,  eemper  tamea  trietie  et  pallida. 
*  Hae  audivi  d  mulUe  fide  di«nis  qui  aawverabant  da> 
eem  Bavaria  eadem  retultme  Duel  flaxonia  |iro  veria. 
**  Fkbala  Damaimti  et  Arietonia  In  Herodoto  lib.  S. 
Eiata  « Inicrpiit  Menio  •  Dmm  Angeloe 


miait  ad  tntelam  ealtumqne  ftaeria  Iramanl ;  aed  lllot 
cum  bominibua  commorantea,  dominaior  lile  terna  aala- 
eiaaimua  paulatira  ad  vitia  pelleiit,  et  mulienim  eon- 
freaalbua  Inqainavit.  wOuidam  ez  Ilio  eapti  aunt 

amore  rirfiaum,  et  liUdine  Ticti  defccerunt,  ex  quibaa 
figaotea  qui  voeantur,  aati  aunt.  «>  Pcrariua  in 

Gea.  lib.  &  c  0.  ver.  L  Zaae.  dkc 
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in  die  East  Indies,  at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  relation  of  "tmveHen), 
there  is  an  idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom  one  of  the  fairest  virgins  in  the  ooontiT 
is  monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private  room,  in  the  foioqni,  orchnreh,  where  she 
sits  alone  to  be  deflowered.  At  certain  times  "  the  Tenchedy  (which  is  thought  to 
be  the  devil)  apfiears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Every  month  a  fiir  vii|iA 
is  taken  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  old,  no  man  can  tell.  In  that  goodly  tempk 
of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Babylon,  there  was  a  fiiir  chapel,  ^^saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  it,  in  which  was  sphndide  stratus  Itetus  et  appotita  mensa  aurea,  a  ban 
bed,  a  table  of  gold,  Slc,  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  wbidi 
their  god  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him,  and  that  their  god  laj 
with  her  himself,  as  at  Thebes  in  Mejpi  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So  that  you  we 
this  is  no  news,  the  devils  themselves,  or  their  juggling  priests,  have  played  soeh 
pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  stiflly  contradict  this ;  but  I  will  conclude  with 
^'lipsius,  that  since  ^examples,  testimonies,  and  confessions,  of  those  unhappy 
women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many  even  in  this  onr  town  of 
Louvain,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  '''One  thing  I  will  add,  that  I  suppose  tfast 
in  no  age  past,  I  know  not  by  what  destiny  of  this  unhappy  time,  have  there 
ever  appeared  or  showed  themselves  so  many  lecherous  devils,  satyrs,  and  genii, 
as  in  this  of  ours,  as  appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon 
record."  Read  more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch,  vii.  AtciTkE,  Austin  de  cit, 
Deu  lib.  15.  Wierus,  lib,  3.  de  prastig.  Dam.  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  itinerar. 
Comb,  lib,  1.  Malleus,  malefic,  qiUBsL  b.  part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus,  Uh.  5.  cap,t 
fol.  54.  Godelman,  lib.  2.  cap,  4.  Erastns,  Valesvas  de  sacra  philo.  cap.  40.  John 
Nider,  Fomicar.  lih.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cicogna.  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  Delrio,  lipaQS 
Bodine,  dcanonol.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  Pererius  tn  Gen.  lib.  8.  in  6.  cap.  ver.  2.  Kin; 
James,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  Ilw— 'JXw  Lave  tyratmiseth  over  men.    Xooe ,  or  Heroical  Melaneholfh  to 

defadtionj  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  Love  rageth  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits;  now 
let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

""Improbe  amor  qmd  non  mortalia  pectora  cogisf    How  it  tickles  the  hearts  of 

mortal  men,  Horresco  referensj 1  am  ahnost  afraid  to  relate,  amazed,  ^and 

ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupendous  and  prodigious  efkcia^  such  foul  ofkoca. 
Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built  cities,  and  by  a  perpetual 
generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates  the  church ;  but  if  it  rage  it  is 
no  more  love,  but  burning  lust,  a  disease,  frenzy,  madness,  hell.  ''^Est  orcus  ille^ 
vis  est  immedieabilis,  est  rabies  insana;  'tis  no  virtuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehemeot 
perturbation  of  the  mind,  a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  "^Athencus 
sets  it  out,  viriliter  audax^  muliebriter  timidum^  furore  praceps^  labore  infraets»i 
melfelleum^  blanda  pereussio,  S^c.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towD% 
families,  mars,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men ;  thunder  and  lightning,  wars, 
fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning  lust,  this 
brutish  passion.  Let  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Troy,  (which  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  I  know  not  how  many  cities  bear  record^ — ;* 
et  fuit  ante  Helenamj  ^c,  ail  succeeding  ages  will  subscribe :  Joanna  of  Naples  in 
Itaiy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  Fiance,  all  histories  are  full  of  these  basilisks. 
Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders,  efiusion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot,  and  iauno- 
derate  expense,  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  beggary,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishmeDt,  di^ 
grace,  loathsome  diseases  that  proceed  from  thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pesii* 
lent  fevers,  those  often  gouts,  pox,  arthritiSj  palsies,  cramps,  sdadeoj  convulsions, 
aches,  combustions,  &c,  which  torment  the  body,  that  feral  melancholy  which  cnr 
cifies  the  soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  these  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tortures,  will 


A  PurelMs  Hack  pwUi.  par.  1.  lib.4.  eap.  1. 8. 7.  ^  In 
I  lio.  f«  UeiM  ipM  hoc  cubili  requiewent.  "**  Pbyviolo- 
gic  Stoioorum  1. 1,  cap.  90.  Si  apirittta  ande  aamen  lia,  te. 
at  exempla  tarbant  noa;  inulieruaii  quotidianc  ctiDfea^ 
aionea  de  miatione  omuea  aaaeniat,  at  auot  in  bac  orba 
Lovaato  eiemita.  *  Uauin  diiero,  non  opinari 


ma  nllo  retro  ttro  tantam  oopiaaB  BatjronBt  «<  "'** 
cium  iatortua  Ganlorom  aa  oatandian,  qaaatoai  aoac 
qiiotidiana  namtionaa,  at  jodidalaa  aeataaiir  jw 
runt.  "  Viw.  "  "  For  it  ••  a  ibaac  t«  Vj 

of  tlMMa  ttoinga  which  aia  dona  of  tten  ia  ■cent''  Ef^ 
V.  IS.         nritttafali,aiaaiorlihb         uLikU. 
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rarely  come  upon  them,  rewards,  exhortations,  ^  eonira;  yet  either  ont  of  their  own 
weakness,  a  depFsred  natore,  or  love's  tyranny,  which  so  furioasly  rageth,  they  snfler 
themselves  to  be  led  like  an  ox  to  the  slaughter :  (Faeilis  dMcensui  Avertti)  they 
go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition,  they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men 
^  leaving  the  natural  use  of  women,''  as  '*  Paul  saith,  ^  burned  in  lust  one  towards 
another,  and  man  with  man  wrought  filthiness." 

Semiramis  e^uo,  Pasiphae  tauroy  Aristo  Ephesius  asifUB  se  eammiscuU,  Fulvius  eqtuB^ 
alii  etmihusy  eaprisj  Sfc^  unde  monstra  nascwUur  aliqua$idd^  Ceniaurif  Sylvanif  et  ad 
terrorem  haminum  prodigiosa  spectra :  Aee  cum  brtUi$y  sed  ipsi$  homnibus  rem  ha- 
heiUy  oMod  peceaitun  Sodomis  vu^go  dieitur;  etfrequens  olim  viHum  apud  Onentalis 
Ulosjmty  Grscos  mmirum^  Italos,  Aifros,  Asianos:  "Hercules  Hylam  habuU^  Poly- 
detum,  Dionem,  Perithoonta,  Abderum  et  Phryga;  aZit  et  Euristium  ah  Hercule  amor 
tmm  tradwU,  Socmtes  puUkrorum  JSldoUscentum  eausa  frequent  Gymnasium  adibai^ 
JtagiHosque  spectaculo  pascebai  octiZos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phndon  Rivales^  Charm* 
ides  el  ^reliqui  Platonis  Dialogic  aoHs  superque  teetotum  faciunt :  quod  vera  Alci- 
biades  de  eodem  Socrale  loquahtr^  luhene  contteesco^  sed  et  ahkorreo;  tantum  ineiteh 
mentum  prabet  libiditd.  At  hunc  perstrinxU  Theodoretlis  lib.  de  curat,  grtee.  affect. 
cap,  ultimo,  ^uin  et  ipse  Plato  stmst  demiraJtur  Agathonem,  Xenophon,  Cliniam, 
Virgilius  Alexin,  Anaereon  Bathyllum :  Q^uod  auUm  de  Nerone,  Claudio,  caterorum' 
que  porteniosd  libidine  memoria  prodihtm,  mallem  d  Petronio,  Suetonio,  caterisqtie 
petatis^  quandd  omnemjidem  excedat^  quam  et  me  expectetis;  sed  Vetera  querimur. 
^Apud  Asianos,  Tureas,  Itelos,  mmqudmfrequenHus  hoc  quam  hodiemo  die  vitium; 

Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia;  qfieitut  horum  alicubi  apud  Tureas, ^qiu  saxis 

semina  mandant?^  arenas  aranUs;  etfrequentes  querela^  etiam  inter  ipsos  con- 

juges  hoc  de  re^  quie  virorum  concubitum  illicitum  calceo  in  oppositam  partem  verao 
magistratoi  indicant;  nullum  apud  Italos  familiare  magis  peccatum^  qui  et  post  *Lu* 
cianum  et  '^ThtivLm^  scriptis  volumwibis  defendunt.  Johannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventinus 
EpiscopuBj  divinum  opus  vocatj  suave  scehts^  adeoque  jactai^  se  non  a/td  usum  Venere. 
Xihil  usiiatius  apud  monaehos^  CardinaleSy  sacrificulos^  etiam  ^ furor  hie  ad  mortem^ 
ad  insanianL  "Angelus  Politianus,  ob  pueri  amorem^  violentas  sibi  mama  injecit. 
Et  horrendum  sans  dictu^  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid^  scelus  detestandum  hoe 
sanieril!  Q^um  emm  Anno  1538.  prudentissimus  Rex  Henricus  Octavus  cucullato- 
nim  coenobia,  et  sacrificorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  venembiles  legum  Doctores 
Thomam  Leum,  Richardum  Laytonum  visitari  fecemt,  &c.,  tanto  numero  reperti  sunt 
apud  eos  scortatores,  cinedi,  ganeones,  paedicones,  puerarii,  piederasts,  Sodomits, 
{^Balei  verbis  uior)  Ganimedes,  &c.  ut  in  unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Go- 
morrham.  Sed  vide  si  lubet  eorundem  Catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum;  Puells 
(inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  poterant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hoc  si  apud  vota- 
rios^  monachoSy  sanetas  scilicet  homunciones^  quid  in  faro^  quid  in  auld  factum  sus- 
picerisf  quid  apud  nobiles,  qtiid  inter  formees^  quam  nonfaditatemy  quam  non  spur* 
citiemf  Sileo  inJtervm  turpes  illasy  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum  ^mastrupa" 
tionesy  masturbatores.'  **  Rodericus  a  Castro  vocat^  turn  et  eos  qui  se  invicem  ad  Vene- 
rem  exciiandam  fiagris  eadunty  Spintriasy  Suecubasj  Ambubeiasy  et  lasciviente  lumbo 
Tribades  Ulas  mulierculasy  qua  se  invicem  fricanty  et  prater  Eunuchos  etiam  ad 
Venerem  explendamy  artifieiosa  ilia  veretra  haheni.  hnmo  quod  magis  mrereyfamina 
fotminam  Constantinopoli  non  ita  pridem  deperuiy  ausa  rem  plane  ineredibilemy  mu" 
taio  cuUu  mentUa  virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem  inity  et  brevi  nupta  est :  sed  auihorem 
ipsum  consulcy  Busbequium.  OmUto  ^  Salanarios  illos  Egyptiacos,  qui  cumformosa' 
rum  cadaverihus  concumbuni ;  et  eorum  vesanam  libidinemy  qui  etiam  idola  et  ima- 
gines  depereuHt.  Ifata  estfabula  Pigroalionis  apud  "'Ovidium;  Mundi  et  Paulini 
apud  .£gesippum  belli  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius  C.  CsBsaris  legatus^  referente  Plinio, 
lib.  35.  cap.  3.  quem  suspicor  eum  esse  qui  Christum  crucifxity  picturis  Atalantffi  et 
Helens  adeo  Ubidi$ie  ineensusy  ut  toilers  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisissety  alius 
statuam  bona  Fortuns  deperiit  (^ianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37.)  alius  Bona  deay  et  ne  qua 


"  Som.  i.  27.  •■Clilius  Giraldu,  vita  c^Jus.  "Pueroi 
uur«  tolls  Fhikwophtt  rvlioquendum  rult  Lucia  nos 
dial.  Anoruni.  **  Biubequlus.  »  Achillea  Tatius 
lib.  2.  *•  Ludanus  Cbaridemo.  ^  Non  est  hac 

mentula  demeos.  Mart.        wJoviutMose.    «*Prcrat. 
leeiori  lili.  de  vitis  pontif.  •  Mercnrialis  cap.  de 

Priapisaio.  OtoUas  I.  IL  antic  lect.  cap.  14.  Qaleous  6. 
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de  locis  afl*.  *De  morb.  mulier.  lib.  1.  e.  15. 

■  Herodotus  1.  S.  Buterpc:  uxores  insifainoi  virorum 
Bon  statim  vita  funetas  tradunt  eondendan,  ae  ne  eae 
quidem   fiominas  quB  fi>rmo««  atint^^sed  quacriduo 
ante  defunctas,  ne  eun  its  aalinarii  eoncumtant,  &e 
ttMetam.  13. 
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|Nir«  frohro  vaeet,  **Rapta8  ad  stopra  {quod  mi  iUe)  et  ne  **08  qnidein  a  libidiBe 
exceptum.  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  Ubidifiem  recepU,  Lamprid.  tiU 
ejus.  ""Hostius  quidam  specula  fecit^  et  iia  disposuit^  ut  quum  virum  ipse  pateretsr^ 
aversus  omnes  admissarii  nudus  in  specuh  videret^  ae  deinde  falsa  magmtudint  ip$iu 
membri  ianquam  verd  gauderet^  simul  virum  etfttminam  passus,  quod  dictufidun 
et  abominandum,  Ut  veram  plane  sit^  quod  apud  ^  Plotarchum  Gryllus  Ulyssi  ohjfcU, 
Ad  hunc  usque  diem  apud  nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  fceminam  amavit, 
qualia  multa  apud  yob  memorabiles  et  pneclari  viri  fecerunt:  ut  vilea  missos  faciaiDf 
Hercules  imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c.  Vestne  libidines  intra  nios 
natunB  fines  coerceri  non  possunt,  quin  instar  fluvii  exundantis  atrocem  foedilatoo, 
tumultum,  confusionemque  naturae  gignant  in  re  Venerea:  nam  et  capras,  porcoe, 
equos  inierunt  viri  et  fcemins,  insano  bestiarum  amore  exarserunt,  unde  Minotauii, 
Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  eonfutando  doceam^  out  ea  foras  eferan^ 
qua  non  omnes  scire  conoenit  (Juee  emm  doctis  solummodo^  quod  causa  non  abarnU 
^  Rodericus,  scripta  velim)  ne  levissinds  ingentis  et  depravatis  mentibus  fadissim 
sceleris  notiiiam^  Sfc.^  nolo  quern  diutius  Msce  sordibus  inquinare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is  a  fre> 
quent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burning  lust,  than 
by  such  an  honourable  tiUe.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess,  which  is  Dataral, 
laqueus  occuUus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  d  mulieriims  non  possint  separari^  ^t 
secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,"  as  **  Christopher  Fonseca  proves,  a 
strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  adamantine  property,  and  powerful 
virtue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  ^Et  qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris^  out  lapis  est^ 
out  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man  but  a  block,  a  very  stone,  out '  Aum^n,  eaU  ^ebuckad' 
nezzar^  he  hath  a  gourd  for  his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the 
power  of  it,  and  a  rare  creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age,  Qui  nunquam  visafih 
gravU  amore  puellce;^  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes^  dote  we  either  young  or  old,  as 
'  he  said,  and  none  are  excepted  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  *  Luciaa 
complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest  his  arrows  could  not  pierce 
them.  But  this  nuptial  love  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  men  to  love  in  the 
way  of  marriage;  ut  materia  appetit  formam^  sic  muUervirum.^  You  know  roarriafe 
is  honourable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by  God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds 
true  peace,  tranquillity,  content,  and  happiness,  qua  nulla  est  aut/uit  unquamfanc" 
tier  conjunction  as  Daphnsus  in  '  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  qua  generi  humaso 
immortalitatem  parat,  when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  tber 
should  do. 


1"  Felices  ter  et  ampliae 

QttM  irrupta  tenet  copola,  nee  nilia 
DiTttlrat  quertmoniie 
Supreoia  citius  lolirit  amor  die." 


**  Tbriee  toppy  they,  and  mofe  than  that, 
md  of  love  eo  flrali 
That  without  brawla  till  death  them  part. 


boi 


WlKMn  bond  of  love  eo  flnnly  tii^ 
hat  without  brawla  till  death  thei 
*Tlt  undiaaolv*d  and  never  dicn." 

As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Orpheus  and  Euridyce,  Arm 
and  Pectus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that  would  needs  have  it  eo 
graven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Elnnea,  his  dear  wife,'  forty-three  years 
eight  months,  and  never  fell  out    There  is  no  pleasure  in  this  world  comparable 

to  it,  'tis  summum  mortalitatis  bonum ^hominum  divumque  voluptas,  Alma  Vcws 

laiet  etdm  in  muliere  aliquid  majus  potentiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  vohplO' 

tibuSy  as  *one  holds,  there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  human  delight;  a 
magnetic  virtue,  a  charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive.  The  husband 
rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands,  his  heart,  he  is  her  servant,  she  is  ody 
joy  and  content:  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love  so  great  as  this  of  man  and 
wife,  no  such  comfort  as  ^placens  uxor^  a  sweet  wife:  "  Omnis  amor  magnus^  s(d 
aperio  in  eonjuge  major.  When  they  love  at  last  as  fresh  as  they  did  ai  first,  "  Cka* 
raque  ckaro  consenescit  conjugiy  as  Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helen,  afler  thejr  had 
been  married  ten  years,  protesting  withal  that  he  loved  her  as  dear  as  he  did  the  first 


M  Seneca  de  ira,  1. 11.  e.  la  wNullua  eat  neatna 

ad  qaen  non  patent  nditue  impndicitie.  Clem.  Alex. 

rdag.  lib.  3.  e.  3.  **  Senecn  1.  nat.  qnsat.  ^  Tool 
Gryllo.  **De  morbie  mnJienun  1. 1.  c.  15.  ■*  Ana. 
pbiilieat.  aoKir.  cap.  4.  interpret.  Cnrtio.  >*>  ^oeaa 
l^vina  Juvenal.  **  And  he  who  haa  not  felt  the  influ* 
enee  of  love  ia  either  a  atone  or  a  beaat.**  *  Tertal. 
provar.  lib.  4.  advaraua  Mane  capL  40.       **'On«wlK>ai 


no  maiden's  beauty  had  ever  a  Acted.**         '< 
«Toni.  1.  dial,  deorum  Ludanua.  Aaaora  non  aiaMt 
Muas.  •  "  Aa  matter  aeeka  form,  ao  woman  totw 

towards  man.**  'In  nmator.  dialog      ^   "^' 

•  Lucretiua.  •Fbnaeca.  »Hor.       "'^•S?* 

>«8imonidca,grBC  "fllie  grown  oU  in  lote  and  iajMS 
together.** 
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hour  that  he  was  betrothed.   And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one 
another,  saying,  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet, 


a  •*  Uxor  ▼ivaiDitt  qaod  TiziiaaB,  et  moriamur, 
Serrmntea  aomen  lumpBinius  in  tbaiamo ; 
Nee  feral  uUa  dice  ut  commutemar  in  ttro, 
ttuin  tibi  •Im  JuTenia,  tuque  paella  mihl.** 


**  Dear  wiffe,  let*a  live  in  love«  and  die  legetlier. 
At  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 
Let  no  day  ehange  m  alter  our  allbetlone. 
But  let'a  be  young  to  one  another  etill.** 


Such  should  conjugal  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  bo  should 
they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  one  consent,  ^^  Geyron-like, 
eoalescere  in  tmtim,  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill  the  same.  A  good 
wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass  to  represent  her  husband's 
face  and  passion :  if  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be  merry:  if  he  laugh,  she  should 
smile :  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate  of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with 
him,  and  so  should  they  continue  in  mutual  love  one  towards  another. 


1***  Et  me  ab  amore  tuo  deducet  nulla  ■enectui, 
Sive  ego  Tytbonua,  aive  ego  Neetor  ero.** 


**  No  age  fball  part  my  love  trom  thee,  tweet  wife. 
Though  1  live  Neetor  or  Tithonua*  life.** 


And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  ''Bride  saluted  the  Bridegroom  of  old  in  Rome,  UH  tu 
CaittSj  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Caius,  Pll  be  Caia. 

Tis  a  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  b  blessed  (saith  Solomon,  Prov. 
V.  17.)  ^  and  he  rejoiceth  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to  him  as  the  loving 
hind  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continually.^'  But  this  love  of  ours  is 
immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended  in  any  bounds.  It  will  not 
contain  itself  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or  apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wander- 
ing, extravagant,  a  domineering,  a  boundless,  an  irrefragable,  a  destructive  passion : 
sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth  afler  marriage,  and  then  it  is  properly  called 
jealousy;  sometimes  before,  and  then  it  is  called  heroical  melancholy;  it  extends 
sometimes  to  co-rivals,  &c.,  begets  rapes,  incests,  murders :  Marciu  JitUoniue  pamr 
preesU  Paustinam  sororetn^  Caracalla  Juliam  ^overcam^  ^ero  Mairem^  Caligula 
sorores^  Cyneras  Myrrkamjiliam,  fye.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  blood, 
years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  discretion 
or  age.  "  Quartilla  in  Petronius  never  remembered  she  was  a  maid ;  and  the  wife 
of  E^th,  in  Chancer,  cracks, 


SNee  Iwtu  tmdvt  fMr$  old^  htlimMt 
HiubaudM  at  tRrk-dter  had  /jtot. 

'  Aratine  Lucretia  sold  her  maidenhead  a  thousand  times  before  she  was  twenty-four 
years  old,  plus  milies  vendiderarU  virgimtatem^  Sfc.  neque  te  celaho^  mm  deerani  qui 
tU  integram  ambirerU  Rabab,  that  harlot,  began  to  be  a  professed  quean  at  ten  years 
of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she  hid  the  spies,  as  '*Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to 
whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuit,  quiest.  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue^  subscribes.  Generally  women 
begin  pubescere^  as  they  cidl  it,  or  catullire,  as  Jidius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap.  8. 
onomast  out  of  Aristophanes,  "'at  fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  o^er  themselves, 
and  some  plainly  rage.  '*  Leo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africa  a  man  shall  scarce  find  a 
maid  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  forward,  and  many  amongst  us  after  they 
come  into  the  teens  do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger.  What  pranks  in  this 
kind  the  middle  ages  have  played  is  not  to  be  recorded.  Si  mihi  sint  centum  linguce^ 
sint  oraque  centum^  no  tongue  can  sufficiently  declare,  every  story  is  full  of  men  and 
women's  insatiable  lust,  Nero's,  Helic^abali,  Bonosi,  &c.  "  Cmlius  Amphilenunij  sed 
Quintius  Jlmphelinam  depereuntj  4rc.  They  neigh  afler  other  men's  wives  (as  Jeremia, 
cap.  V.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  bulls,  raptores  virginum 
et  viduarum^  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomon's  wisdom  was  extinguished 
in  this  fire  of  lust,  Samson's  strength  enervated,  pie^  in  Lot's  daughters  quite  for- 
got, gravity  of  priesthood  in  Eli's  sons,  reverend  ola  age  in  the  Elders  that  would 
violate  Susanna,  filial  duty  in  Absalom  to  hb  stepmother,  brotherly  love  in  Ammon 
towards  his  sister.  Human,  divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and 
men,  fair,  foul  means,  fame,  fortune,  shame,  disgrace,  honour  cannot  oppose,  stave 
of^  or  withstand  the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincU  amofj  Sfc.   No  cord  nor  cable  can  so 


A  AnaoniM.  ^  Geryon  amlcitB  eymbolani. 

w  Fri^rt.  L  S.  *  PIntareh.  c  ao.  Hon.  Hiat.  »  Ju* 
neaam  habeam  Iratam,  el  unqnan  meminerim  me  vir- 
fiaem  flilwn  Infene  enlm  paribua  inquinata  mm,  et 
■aUnde  miOoribua  me  applicut,  donee  ad  atatem  per- 
veai;  at  MUo  vitalun,  Ac.       »  Parnodidaac  dial.  lat. 


interp.  Gaap.  Bafthio  ex  ItaL  »  Angelioo  acriptor 

conoenta.  *•  Bpletetoi  e.  42.  molierea  atatim  ab  anno 
14.  movere  indplunt.  Sec  attracUri  aa  einnnt  at  expo- 
nnnt.  htwinu  Jjemniua.  »  Lib.  3.  fot.  198.  *Ca» 
toUua. 


4» 


Zdwe-Mehmekoly, 
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forcibly  draw,  or  hold  so  fiiit,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twined  thread.  The  sooichmg 
beams  under  the  equinoctial,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  circle  arctic,  where  the 
very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone,  cannot  avoid  or  expel  this  heat,  fuzy,  sod 
rage  of  mortal  men. 


■  ••  Qao  fiifii  ab  demeot,  nails  eit  ftaga.  ta  liMt  oaqiie 
Ad  Tanaim  fUjpaa,  iwqae  Mqiietur  amor.** 

Of  women^s  unnatural,  **  insatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth  not  com- 
plain ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man,  father  and  son, 
master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 

«**     '      Bed  amor,  ted  ineffVenata  libido, 

Qoid  caatum  in  terris  f ntentatnmque  reliquit  r* 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  f  Tet 
this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood ;  but  for  an 
old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  lecher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  more  absurd? 
and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious  ?  ^Jimare  ea  atate  si  occiperini,mult$ 
insaniunt  acrius.  Some  dote  then  more  than  ever  they  did  in  their  3!;outh.  How 
many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  burstenbellied,  crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear- 
eyed,  impotent,  rotten,  old  men  shall  you  see  flickering  still  in  every  place  ?  One 
gets  him  a  young  wife,  another  a  courtezan,  and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over 
a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in  Charon's  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his 
joints,  the  gout  in  his  feet,  a  perpetual  rheum  in  his  head,  ^  a  continuate  cougb,^ 
^  his  sight  fails  him,  thick  of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  op 
and  gone,  may  not  spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself^  or 
cut  his  own  meat,  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  afler  wenches,  what  can 
be  more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  than  in  men,  when  she  is  aUUe  declitisj 
diu  vidua^  maier  olim,  parum  decore  matrimamum  sequi  videtuTy  an  old  widow,  a 
mother  so  lonff  since  (^  in  Pliny's  opinion),  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek  to  many) 
yet  whilst  she  is  "  so  old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see,  nor  hear,  go  nor  stand, 
a  mere  "  carcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls,  and  must  have  a  stallion, 
a  champion,  she  must  and  will  marry  again,  and  betroth  herself  to  some  yonng 
man,  '*  that  hates  to  look  on,  but  for  her  goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own  undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her 
children. 

But  to  enlai^  or  illustrate  this  power  and  efiects  of  love,  is  to  set  a  candle  in  tha 
sun.  "  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  yet  is  most  evident  among 
such  as  are  young  and  lusty,  in  the  flower  of  their  years,  nobly  descended,  high 
fed,  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for  that  cause  (which  our  divines  call  buis- 
ing  lust^  this  ^ferinus  insanus  amor^  this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is 
named  oy  our  physicians  heroical  love,  and  a  more  honourable  title  put  upon  it) 
Jimor  noUliSj  as  **  Savanarola  styles  it,  because  noble  men  and  women  make  a  com- 
mon practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  aflected  with  it  Avicenna,  lib,  3.  JVn,  1* 
tract.  4,  cap.  23.  calleth  this  passion  Ilishi^  and  defines  it  *^  to  be  a  disease  or  me- 
lancholy vexation,  or  anguish  of  mind,  in  which  a  man  continually  meditates  of  the 
beauty,  gesture,  manners  of  his  mistress,  and  troubles  himself  about  it :  desiring,^ 
(as  &ivanarola  adds)  with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of  mind,  ^^  to  compass  or 
enjoy  her,  ^as  commonly  hunters'  trouble  themselves  about  their  sports,  the  coretoos 
about  their  gold  and  goods,  so  is  he  tormented  still  about  his  mistress."  AmoUos 
Yillanovanus,  in^his  book  of  heroical  love,  defines  it,  ''^^a  continual  cpfi;itation  of 
that  which  he  desires,  with  a  confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it ;"  which  defini- 


»  Euripides.  *'  Whitbertoever  enraved  you  fly  there 
it  no  eaeape.  AlUiough  you  reach  ibe  Tanaia.  love  will 
atill  pursue  you.**  **  De  mulierum  inexbausta  libi- 

dine  lozuque  insatiabili  omnes  mqu^  regionea  eonqueri 


posse  exivUmo.  0iepb. 


IVbat  have  Inst  and 


unrestrained  desire  left  ebaste  or  in  viols  te  upon  earth  T* 
W  Piaottts.  *>  Oeuli  caligant,  aores  graviter  audiunt, 
capilli  Suunt,  cutis  arescit.  flatus  olet,  tussis,  tec  Cy> 
nrian.  ■  fib.  8.  Epist.  Ruflina«.  *  Hiatque  tarpis 
Inter  aridaa  nalaa  podex.  *•  Cadaveroea  smo  nt  ab 
inferis  reversa  videri  possit,  vult  adbue  catoHire. 
U  Nam  et  natrimoniia  est  despectnm  senium,  ^neas 
Bilvtns.  *  (^id  toto  terrarum  orbe  communiua  ?  que 
civitaa,  qaod  oppidum,  qua  ikmiiia  vacat  amatorum 


exemplis?  iBneas  Silviuii.  Quia  trifesimuB  aaoaa 
nalus  nullum  amoris causa  perefitinsifne(beises?e|0 
de  me  facio  conjecturam.  quern  amor  la  mills  periesU 
miait  s^Forestus.  Plato.  »  pract.  major.  Tnct. 
11  cap.  1.  Rub.  11.  de  ogriu  cap.  q«od  bis  muKaa  caa- 
tingau  »  tiwe  mgnt udo  est  aoUcitado  melaaekobca 
in  qua  homo  applicat  sibi  eontinnam  eocfiutiosen 


per  pulcbritodine  ipsina  quam  amat, , 
*  Animi  forte  aecidena  quo  <nai»  rem  habere  vHmt  «<i* 
ditate  eoaeapiscit,  ut  ludos  venatorcs,  anraa  rt  o^ 
avari.  *>  Aasidua  eofitatio  super  lem  disiifwisti*. 
cum  confldentia  oblineadi,«t  spe  apprebsnsaia  4ti» 
tabile,  tec 


Mem.  fL  Subi.  1.] 
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tion  his  commentator  caTilfl  at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genus  bnt  a 
syniptoni  of  love ;  we  continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  aa  well 
as  that  which  we  love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without  all  hope  cMf 
attaining.  Carolus  d  Lorme,  in  his  Qjaestions,  makes  a  doubt.  An  amor  sit  morbus^ 
whether  this  heroicai  love  be  a  disease :  Julius  Pollux  Ononuut,  lib.  6*cap,  44.  de- 
teittines  it.  They  that  are  in  love  are  likewise  "  sick ;  lasdvus^  salax^  lascivieM^ 
tt  qtd  in  veneremjurit^  veri  est  agrotus,  Arnoldus  will  have  it  improperly  so  called, 
and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body  than  mind.  TuUy,  in  his  TSueuJ^ns,  defines  it  n 
furiouB  disease  of  the  mind.  Plato,  madness  itself.  Ficinus,  his  Commentator,  cap, 
12.  a  species  of  madness,  '^for  many  have  nm  mad  for  women,"  Esdr.  iv.  26.    But 

*  Rhases  ^  a  melancholy  passion  x"*^  and  most  physicians  make  it  a  species  or  kind 
of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symptoms),  and  treat  of  it  apart ;  whom  I 
mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all  his  kinds,  to  examine  his  several  causes,  to 
show  his  symptoms,  indications,  prognostics,  effect,  that  so  it  may  be  with  more 
fiicility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  meantime,  as  ^  Arnoldus  supposeth,  ^  is  the  former  part 
of  the  head  for  virant  of  moisture,"  which  his  Commentator  rejects.  Langius,  med. 
epist,  lib.  I.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  seated  in  the  liver,  and  to  keep  residence 
in  the  heart,  *'^^  to  proceed  first  from  the  eyes  so  carried  by  our  spirits,  and  kindled 
with  imagination  in  the  liver  and  heart ;"  coget  amare  jecuTj  as  ike  saying  is.  Jlfe- 
diumferet  per  epoTy  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some  such  cause  belike  *  Homer 
feigns  Titius'  liver  (who  was  enamoured  of  Latona)  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vul- 
tures day  and  night  in  hell,  ^^  for  that  young  men's  bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so 
continually  tormented  by  love."  Gordonius,  cap.  2.  part,  2.  ^^  will  have  the  test>> 
des  an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the  liver  an  antecedent."  Fracastorius  agrees  in 
this  with  Gordonius,  inde  primitus  imaginatio  venerea^  erectio^  S^c.  titillatissimam 
partem  vocat^  ita  id  nisi  extruso  gemine  geatiens  voluptas  non  cessatj  nee  assidua  vcr 
neris  reeardatio,  addit  Gnastivinius  Comment,  4.  Seetproh.  27.  Jlrist.  But  ^pro- 
perly it  is  a  passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt 
miagination,  and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  c.  19.  de  morb.  cerebri  (who  writes  copi- 
ously of  this  erotical  love),  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  aflections  of  the  bram. 

*  Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  aflected,  and  Guia- 
nerius,  TVact.  15.  cap.  13  eHT.  though  many  put  all  the  afiections  in  the  heart,  refers 
it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus,  cap.  7.  in  Conoivium  Platonisy  ^  will  have  the  blood  to  be 
the  part  afi^ted."  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  noct.  med.  supposeth  all  four  afiected, 
heart,  liver,  brain,  blood;  but  the  major  part  concur  upon  the  brain,  ^'tis  imaginatio 
htsa  ;  and  both  imagination  and  reason  are  misafiected;  because  of  his  corrupt  judg- 
ment, and  continual  meditation  of  that  which  be  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be 
melancholy.  If  it  be  violent,  or  his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the 
precedent  partitions,  both  imagination  and  reason  are  misafiected,  first  one,  then  the 
other. 


MEMB.  U. 

SvBSBCT.  L     Causes  of  Heroicai  Love^  Temperaiure^full  Dietj  Idleness^  Place^ 

Climate^  fyc. 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  *  Ficinus  cap.  19.  saith  they  are  most  prone 
to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  horoscope,  when  the  Moon  and 
Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus'  complexion.    ^  Plutarch  inter- 


*  Morbus  eorpnriB  potiut  qium  animi.  *  Amor 

ctt  pattio  melancholica.  ^  Ob  calefkctionem 

•pintaym  |wrt  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  eonnimp- 
iMNieai  littBi4lUtia.  «i  Awcuia  animi  eoneuplsdMiis 
Idcaiderio  rai  amatc  per  oculut  io  mente  conoepto, 
•ptriine  io  aonle  et  jeeore  incendens.  •  Odyw.  et 

Meuaior.  4.  Ovid  ^  C^uod  talam  eamifleiaam 

in  adokecentum  TieeeribDa  amor  faeiat  inezplebilia. 
**Te«tieuli  qaoad  eaaiaro  eonjunctam,  epar  aBteeaden* 
teai.  poarant  eae  aabjeetom.  *  Propria  pamio 

•ertbri  ant  ob  corruptam  imaginationem.        *  Ctep.  de 


aflbetibae.  *f  Eat  corruptio  imaginative  et  leatimatinB 
fhculutia,  ob  fbrmam  fortiter  aAxara,  eomiptumqaa 
Judicium,  ut  temper  da  eo  eocitet.  ideoque  recte  melan- 
cbolicua  appellatur.  Onueaplanentia  ▼eheroena  ez  cor* 
nipto  Jadicio  eatimativa  virtutia.  «  Comment,  ia 

coovivlum  Piatonia.  Irretiunturcito  quibua  naaoeali* 
Iraa  Venua  ftierit  in  Leone,  vet  Luna  Tenerem  veha* 
menier  aapezerit,  et  qui  eadem  eompleiione  aunt  pn^ 
diti.  •  Pierumque  amatorea  aunt,  et  ai  fiamioa  la^ 
retricca,  L  de  audiend. 
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Laoe^elanchoJp. 


[Part  3.  See.  1 


prets  astrologicalty  that  tale  of  Mars  and  Venus,  ^  in  whose  genitares  t  and  ?  are  k 
conjunction,"  they  are  commonly  lasciviouB,  and  If  women  queans ;  ^  as  the  good 
wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer ;" 

Bf  gjre—  if  tif  cwnfiff«ri#«. 

But  of  all  those  astrolc^cal  aphorisms  which  I*  hare  erer  read,  that  of  Gardan  is 
most  memoiable,  for  which  howsoever  he  is  bitterly  censured  by  '^  Marinas  Maiveii- 
nus,  a  malapert  friar,  and  some  others  (which  *'  he  himself  suspected)  yet  methiiiks 
it  is  free,  downright,  plain  and  ingenious.  In  his  "eighth  GemJtwn^  or  examj^  he 
hath  these  words  of  himself.  6  %  and  ^  in  $  dignitatilnts  assiduam  mUd  Venereontm 
cogUationem  prastahunt^  ita  ut  nunmutm  qidescam,  Et  paulo  poet,  Ck)giUUio  Ventre 
orum  me  torquet  perpetud^  et  qiuan  facto  impUre  non  UcuU^  autfecme  patentem  pmdtuL, 
cogitatume  assidud  metUitiu  sum  voluptatem.  £t  alibi^  obiet^  dominium  et  radiorum 
mixtionemj  projundum  fidt  ingenium^  sed  laseioumj  egoque  turpi  lihidim  dediius  et 
ohscamu.  So  far  Gardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  feUetur  ideo  '^ut  utilitalem  adfer^ 
stttdiosit  hujusce  disctplina^  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when  as  in 
elSect  he  saith  no  more  than  what  Gregoiy  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo  his  scholar* 
qferehant  se  mihi  visenda  mulieresj  quorum  pracellenU  elegantiA  et  deeore  spedabUi 
terUahatur  me^z  integritas  pudicUiiS,  Et  quidem  JlagiHum  vitavi  formcatioiuSj  at 
mundUi€B  vvrgmalis  florem  arcand  cordis  cogitatione  foedaoL  Sed  ad  rem,  Aptiofes 
ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quorum  genes!  Venus  est  in  signo  masculino,  et  in 
Satumi  iinibus  aut  oppositione,  &c.  Ptolomeus  in  quadripart  plura  de  his  et  sped- 
alia  habet  aphorismata,  longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientia  muita 
perfecta,  inquit  commentator  ejus  Gardanus.  Tho.  Gampanella  AstrologUB  lib.  4. 
cap,  8.  articulis  4  and  5.  insaniam  amatoriam  remonstrantia,  multa  pre  caeteria  acciH 
mulat  aphorismata,  quae  qui  volet,  consulat.  Ghiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris  ple> 
rumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisnemm, 
Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  ceterosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physicians  divine 
wholly  from  the  temperature  and  complexion ;  phlegmatic  persons  are  seldom  taken, 
according  to  Ficinus  Comment,  cap.  9;  naturally  melancholy  less  than  they,  but 
once  taken  they  are  never  freed ;  though  many  are  of  opinion  ilatuous  or  hypoch 
driacal  melancholy  are  most  subject  of  all  others  to  this  infinnity.  Valescns 
their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause,  Bodine  abundance  of  windi,  Gordonius  of 
and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the  seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious 
Sanguine  thence  are  soon  caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their  good 
wills,  saith  ^  Lucian,  ^  would  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see :''  the  colt's  evil 
is  common  to  all  complexions.  Theomestus  a  young  and  lusty  gallant  acknowledge 
eth  (in  the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him,  ^  I  am.  so  amorously  given, 
''you  may  sooner  number  the  sea-sands,  and  snow  falling  from  the  skies,  than  my 
several  loves.  Gupid  had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me,  I  am  deluded  with  various 
desires,  one  love  succeeds  another,  and  that  so  soon,  that  before  one  is  ended,  I 
begin  with  a  second ;  she  that  is  last  is  still  fairest,  and  she  that  is  present  pleasetfa 
me  most :  as  an  hydra's  head  my  loves  increase,  no  lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes 
are  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love,  that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and 
are  never  satisfied.  1  am  in  a  doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  be :  alas,  how 
have  I  oflended  her  so  to  vex  roe,  what  Hippolitus  am  I !"  What  Telchin  is  my 
genius  ?  or  is  it  a  natural  imperfection,  an  hereditary  passion  ?  Another  in  '^Anacreon 
confesseth  that  he  had  twenty  sweethearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Gorinth,  as 
many  at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Gaiia, 
twenty  thousand  in  all :  or  in  a  word,  »  ^vUa  ttdtftth  &c. 


"  Folia  arboram  omnium  si 
'Nteti  referre  euneu, 
Aut  eomputare  arenaa 
In  squore  univerwu, 
Solum  meorum  amorum 
Te  fbcero  log  islam  ?** 


**  Canat  ooant  the  leavea  in  Maj, 
Or  aanda  i*  tli*  ocean  aea  f 
Ttien  count  mj  Iotcs  I  prif .** 


His  eyes  are  like  a  balance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed  down 


M  Comment,  in  Genea.  cap.  3.  *i  Et  si  in  hoc  parum 
A  preclara  infamia  slultitiaqne  abero,  vincit  taroen 
•mor  veritatis.  ■*  Edit.  Basil.  US3.  Cum  Commentar. 
In  Ptotonwi  qiiadripartitum.  •>  Fol.  445.  Basil. 

BdiL  M  Dial,  amunim.  MCitids  maris  fluctus 

•t  niTW  eslo  deltbentea  numenrls  quam  amorea  meos ; 


alii  amoras  aliia  auecedunt,  ac  priufqaaan  deaiaant  pri- 
ores«  incipiunt  seqnentea.  Adco  baasidia  ocnJit  mt^u 
inbabitat  Asylus  onuiem  formam  ad  m  rapieiia,  at  aaBi 
satietate  ezpleatur.  Qucnam  Jmbc  in  ¥< 
M  Num.  izzii. 


Mem.  2.  Sobs.  1.] 


Causes  of  Love'MeUmeholy. 
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^  **  Mem  crit  apu  eapi  tum  quam  tetiitiniA  reram. 
Ut  Stores  in  piogui  luzuriabit  bumo.** 


with  erery  wenches  looks,  his  heart  a  weathercock,  his  affection  tinder,  or  napthe 
itself,  which  every  &ir  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistress's  favour  sets  on  fire.  Guia* 
neriiis  tract  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  "to  ^ the  hot  temperature  of  the  testicles,'' 
Ferandus  a  Frenchman  in  his  Erotique  Mel.  (which  ^book  came  first  to  my  hands 
afler  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi  in  the  seed,  ^  such  as  are  very  spermatic  and 
full  of  seed."  I  find  the  same  in  Aristot,  sect.  4.  prob.  17.  si  non  secematur  semen^ 
cessare  ierUigines  non  possunt^  as  Gaustavinius  his  commentator  translates  it :  for 
which  cause  these  young  men  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it. 
Hercules  de  ISaxonia  hath  the  same  words  in  efiect.  But  most  part  I  say,  such  as 
are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stall-fed,  free  from  cares,  like 
cattle  in  a  rank  pasture,  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they  must  needs  hirquUuUire^  as 
Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Gensorinus. 

I**  The  mind  it  apt  to  lust,  and  hot  or  cold. 
At  corn  luzariatea  in  a  butter  mould." 

The  place  itself  makes  much  wherein  we  live,  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline  if  they 
concur.     In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  near  to  Pergamus,  thou  slialt  scarce  find  an 
adulterer,  but  many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of  the  seat.    It  was  that 
plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  ^Corinth  so  infamous  of  old,  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  place  to  entertain  those  foreign  comers ;  every  day  strangers  came  in,  at  each 
gate,  from  all  quarters.    In  that  one  temple  of  Venus  a  thousand  whores  did  prosti- 
tute themselves,  as  Strabo  writes,  besides  Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note :  all  nations 
resorted  thither,  as  to  a  school  of  Venus.    Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are 
prone  to  lust,  and  far  more  incontinent  than  those  that  live  in  the  north,  as  Bodine  dis* 
courseth  at  large,  Method,  kist.  cap.  5.  Molles  Asintici,  so  are  Turks,  Greeks,  Span* 
iards,  Italians,  even  all  that  latitude ;  and  in  those  tracts,  such  as  are  more  fruitful, 
plentiful,  and  delicious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in  Italy,  domicilium  luxus  Tully 
terms  it,  and  (which  Hannibal's  soldiers  can  witness)  Canopus  in  Egypt,  Sybaris, 
PhoBacia,  Baiae,  *'  Cyprus,  Lampsacus.    In  ^Naples  the  fruit  of  the  soil  and  pleasant 
air  enervate  their  bodies,  and  alter  constitutions :  insomuch  that  Florus  calls  it  Cer" 
iamen  Bacchi  et  Veneris^  but  "Foliot  admires  it    In  Italy  and  Spain  they  have  their 
stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein,  some  say,  dwell 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  courtezans ;  and  yet  for  all 
this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar  mistress ;  fornications,  adulteries,  are 
nowhere  so  common :  urbs  est  jam  tola  lupanar;  how  should  a  man  live  honest 
amongst  so  many  provocations  ?  now  if  vigour  of  youth,  greatness,  liberty  I  mean, 
and  that  impunity  of  sin  which  grandees  take  unto  themselves  in  this  kind  shall 
meet,  what  a  gap  .must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner  of  vice,  with  what  fury  will  it 
rsge  ?   For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  observes,  libido  conseqtaUa  quumjverit 
materiam  improbam^  et  praruptam  licentiam^  et  effrenatam  audaciam^  &c.,  what  will 
not  Inst  efiect  in  such  persons  ?    For  commonly  princes  and  great  men  make  no 
scruple  at  all  of  such  matters,  but  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet^ 
they  think  they  may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  publicly,  and  rather  brag  with  Pro- 
culus  (that  writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome,  ^  what  &mous  exploits  he  had  done  in 
that  kind)  than  any  way  be  abashed  at  it    "  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  VIII. 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  Q^od  paucas  vidit  pulckriores  quae  non  concupierit^  et  pau- 
cissi$nas  non  concupierit  qitas  non  violaritj  ^^  He  saw  very  few  maids  that  he  did  not 
desire,  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did  not  enjoy:"  nothing  so  ^miliar  amongst 
them,  'tis  most  of  their  business :  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Joan  of  Naples,  are 
not  comparable  to  ^  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old  had  a  thousand  concu- 
bines; Ahasuerus  his  eunuchs  and  keepers;  Nero  his  Tigillinus  panders,  and  bawds; 
the  Turks, ''  Muscovites,  Mogors,  Xerifis  of  Barbary,  and  Persian  Sophies,  are  no 
whit  inferior  to  them  in  our  times.  Delectus  Jit  omnium  puellarum  toto  regno  forma 


"tttti  ealtdam  traticuloram  critin  habent,  Blc, 
■  Printed  at  Paris  ISM,  MTen  yean  after  my  flrat  edi- 
tion. MOviddeart.  *Gerbelius,  deteript. 
OrBeifl.  Benim  omninin  affluentia  et  loci  mira  oppor- 
taaitaa,  nullo  non  die  boapites  in  portat  advertebant. 
Tenplo  Veneria  mille  meretrieee  te  prontitnebant 
*iTDtaCypri  inmila  delttiiif  incumbit,  et  ob  id  tantitm 
laxurin  dndita  at  tit  olim  Veneri  meraia.  Orteliat, 
Lanpaacoa,  olim  Priapo  aaeer  ob  vinnoi  fenoroaam,  et 


loci  d«ticiat.  Idem.  "  Agrl  NeapoHiani  delectatio, 
elejrantia,  amoenitat,  viz  intra  modiim  huinanum  con- 
fliptere  videttir;  unde.&c.  Leand.  Alber.  in  Campania. 
M  Lib.  de  laud.  nrb.  Neap.  Di»putat.  de  morhii  enimi. 
Reinoldn  Interpret.  m  Lampridius,  Gtuod  decern 

nnetibuf  centum  y\rf\nn  feei^Kt  mttlieree.  *  Vita 

ejiii.  "  If  thny  contain  thpmselvw,  many  lime*  it 

in  nor  virtntit  amore;  non  deest  voluntas  sed  facultoc 
**  In  Muacuv. 


4f« 


Loftt'MeUauikolif, 


[Part  3. Seel 


pnBsi4mttanim  (saith  Jovios)  pro  impiratore;  et  quas  iUe  UngmU,  nMles  hmbeU; 
they  press  and  muster  up  wenches  as  we  do  soldiers,  and  have  their  choice  of  d* 
rarest  beauties  their  countries  can  afibrd,  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  fitn 
adultery,  incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  eoncliMfe, 
that  if  they  be  young,  fortunate^  rich,  high'^ed,  and  idle  withal,  it  is  almost  impo^ 
sible  that  they  should  live  honest,  not  rage,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  thett 
inconveniences  of  burning  lust 

***0tiani  et  n^tB  prina  ■<  beatai 
Perdidit  urbei.** 

Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  ptctore  regnat  amor,  love  t3rranniseth  in  an  idle 
person.    Amore  abundas  Antipho.    If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do,  ^^Invidid  td 

amort  miser  torquebere ^Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with  envy,  lust,  sooie 

passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  discuni  ;  Ws  Aristotle's  sdniile, 
"^as  match  or  touchwood  takes  fire,  so  doth  an  idle  person  love."  Quaritur 
jEgistus  quart  sit  foetus  adulter,  &c.,  why  was  £gistus  a  whoremaster  ?  To« 
need  not  ask  a  reason  of.it.  Ismenedora  stole  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man,  as 
^'  Aurora  did  Cephtdus :  no  marvel,  saith  ^  Plutarch,  Luxurians  opihus  mare  komimm 
mulier  agit :  she  was  rich,  fortunate  and  jolly,  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  c&Be, 
as  Jupiter  did  by  Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to 
feign  all  shepherds  lovers,  to  give  themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  becatise  they 
lived  such  idle  lives.  For  love,  as  ^Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi  animi  affedusy 
an  affection  of  an  idle  mind,  or  as  ^  Seneca  describes  it,  Juventd  gignitur,  juxu 
nutritur,feriis  aUtvr,  atioque  inter  lata  fortuna  bona ;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maio- 
tains  it,  idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.  which  makes  "Gordonius  the  physician  cap,  20. 
pari,  2.  call  this  disease  the  proper  passion  of  nobility.  Now  if  a  weak  judgment 
and  a  strong  apprehension  do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  shall  they 
resist  ?  Savanarola  appropriates  it  almost  to  "  ^  monks,  friars,  and  religious  persons, 
because  they  live  solitarily,  fair  daintily,  and  do  nothing :"  and  well  be  may,  for  how 
should  they  otherwise  choose  ? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  young  man  or  a  woman  that 
lives  idly  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love.  ^  Alcibiades 
was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women,  immoderate  in  his  expenses,  efienii- 
nate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why.^  he  was  over-delicate  in  his  diet,  too  fre- 
quent and  excessive  in  banquets,  Vhicunque  securitas,  iln  libido  dominatur;  lust 
and  security  domineer  together,  as  St  Hierome  averreth.  All  which  the  wife  of  Batb 
in  Chaucer  freely  justifies, 

Fbr  aU  t»  ficier,  a»  eM  ngtnirtih  kaiL 

Jt  Uquorisk  ttmgiu  waui.  ktun  a  HqmtfiMk  iA 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet,  as  many  times  those  Sybarites  and 
Phaeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will  eat  nothing  else  but  lasciriom 
meats.  "^Vinum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices  omnium  genervm 
beni  conditas,  et  largo  pipere  aspersas,  carduos  koriulanos,  laciucas,  *ervcaf^ 
rapas,  porros,  capos,  nucem  piceam,  amygdalas  dulees,  electuaria,  syrupos,  $uceo$, 
eochleas,  conchas,  pisees  optime  praparatos,  avieulas,  testiculos  anjauUium,  ova, 
condimenta  diversorum  generum,  molles  hctos,  puhinaria,  S^c,  Et  mtieqmd  ftri 
medici  impoientid  rei  venerea  laboranii  praseribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasatfrion  kAest 
in  delitiis,  et  his  cfapet  muUd  delicatiores ;  muhum,  exquisitas  et  exoticas  fntges^ 
aromota,  placentas,  expressos  succos  muUis  ferculis  variatos,  ipsumque  vinutt  sta^ 
fritate  vincentes,  et  quiequid  culina,  pharmacopaa,  tmi  quaqueferi  ofieina  tiAmh 
nistrare  possit,  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  se  ganeones  infarciant,  ^ut  ilk  «^ 
Chreseida  suam,  se  buUns  et  cochhis  curatni  ;  etiam  ad  Venerem  se  parent,  d  ^ 
hone  palestram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit,  ut  non  ndsere  depereani,  *'  acf  imr  pf^ 
tus  insaniantf    iBstuans  venter  cito  despuit  in  libidinem,  Hieronymus  aU.    "Po^ 


•  Caiulliu  ad  liMbiasn.  •  Hor.  ^  Pdit.  a 

num.  S8.  ui  Daptba,  mi  iKnem,  tic  amor  ad  illoa  qui  lor* 
peaeunt  ocio.  "  Pauaaniat  Attic,  lib.  1.    Oenhalua 

egrefia  forms  J«T«nia  ab  aurora  raptua  quod  ejua 
amora  capta  eaaet.  ^  In  amatorio.  »  E.  8to- 

faaK>  aer.  09.  -  "**  Amor  otioas  cura  aat  aollieitudiaia. 
••Principea  plenuoque  ob  licentiam  et  adlkientiam  di- 
ritiaruro  iatam  paaaionem  aolent  iiieorrere.  "  Ar* 

dentcr  appelit  qui  oUoaam  vitam  agit,  et  comffliMiter 


ineurrit  taae  paario  aolitarioa  Mitloae  Tiveatct.  iM* 
tinenlea,  relifioaoa,  Soc  ^  Ptatardl.  wt.fy^ 

1*  Vina  paraot  anlmoa  veneri.  *8ed  aihii  fln<* 

faciont  bolbique  aalaeaa ;  Improba  nee  pnwlt  Jud  Mta> 
reiatibi.    Orid.  •Ffttroaiva.   CnraviaeMtf 

cibia  Talidioribaa.  kz.  •  Uti  ille  apvl  BlealiM, 

qui  poat  potionem,  uxonm  et  q«at«nr  andliai  poamM 
cabieiilo  cabuilaa,  eonprcaaic.         >  Pmb.  Bal.  1 
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prandia,  Cftllyroeiida.  Q«»  emm  amtmert  se  potest?  "'Luxuriosa  res  Tmiun, 
/omentum  Ubidinis  vocat  Au^ustinus,  blandum  damanem^  Bemardus ;  lac  veneris^ 
Aristophanes.  Non  ^tna,  noD  Vesuvius  tantis  ardoribus  sstnant,  ac  juveniles  me- 
dullas vino  plens,  addit  "*  llieronymus :  wide  ob  optimum  vinum  Lamsacus  olim 
Priapo  sacer:  et  verier  audi  Bacchi  soda  apud  "Orpheum  Venus  audit,  Ifac  si 
vinum  simplex^  et  per  se  sumptum  prastare  possit,  nam  "  quo  me  Bacche 

lapis  tui  plenum  ?  quam  non  insaniam^  quern  non  furorem  i  ceteris  expeetemus  T 
^  Gomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  qua  intempstivam  libidinem  provocare  soknt, 
et  salaciores  fieri  faeminas  obesum  salis  contendit :  Venerem  ideo  dicunt  ab  Ooeano 
ortam* 

<***  Unde  tot  in  Veneta  Bcortornm  milllt  cur  lunt  T 
In  promptu  causa  eat,  est  Venns  orta  marl.** 

Et  hinc  fceta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  coniux,  vef'bumque  fortasse  salax  d  sale  tffiuxiU 
Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amonbus  prmaluerunt,  ut  corona  ex  illis  staiua 
Bacchi  ponerentur,  ^  Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur  Indi  Orientales  ad  Vene^ 
rem  excitcuidum,  et  ^Surax  radice  African!.  Chinas  radix  eosdem  effectus  habet^ 
talisque  herba  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  *'  Baptista  Porta  ex  India  aUata, 
cujus  mentionemfadt  et  Theophrastus.  Sedii^nita  his  similia  apud  Rhasin^Mat- 
thioliun,  MizaJdum,  eceterosque  medicos  occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  metUionem  feci,  ne 
quis  imperitior  in  has  scopuhs  impingai^  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtts  et  cmUes 
consuho  effugiat, 

SuBSECT.  II. —  Other  causes  of  Love-Melancholy,  Sights  Beauty  from  the  FacSf 

Eyes,  other  parts,  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Maict  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except  opportmiity 
be  offered  of  time,  place,  andHhose  other  beautiful  objects,  or  artificial  enticements, 
as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with  such  like  lascivious  provoca- 
cations.  Kommannus,  in  his  book  de  linea  amoris,  makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out 
of  **  Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five  chapters,  Visus,  Colloquium^  Convictus, 
Oseula,  Jhctus,^  Sight,  of  all  other,  is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love,  though 
sometime  it  be  prevented  by  relation  or  hearing,  or  rathei  incensed.  For  there  be 
those  so  apt,  credulous,  and  facile  to  love,  that  if  they  hear  of  a  proper  man,  or  wo- 
man, they  are  in  love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  merely  by  relation,  as  Achilles 
Tatius  observes.  **Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much 
maimed  by  report,  as  if  they  saw  them.  Oallisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of 
Byzance  m  Thrace,  hearing  of  ^  Leucippe,  Sostratus'  fair  daughter,  was  far  in  love 
with  her,  and,  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed,  that  he  would 
needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife."  And  sometimes  by  reading  they  are  so  afiected,  as 
he  in  **  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  ^  I  never  read  that  place  of  Panthea  in  Xeno- 
phon,  but  I  am  as  much  afiected  as  ijf  I  were  present  with  her."  Such  persons  com- 
monly **  feign  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ;  and  so  did  those  three  gende women 
in  "Balthasar  Castillo  fall  in  love  with  a  young  man  whom  they  never  knew,  but 
only  heard  him  commended :  or  by  reading  of  a  letter ;  for  there  is  a  grace  cometh 
from  hearing,  "as  a  moral  philosopher  informeth  us,  ^^as  well  from  sight;  and  the 
species  of  love  are  received  into  the  fantasy  by  relation  alone :"  "°  ut  cupere  db 
aspectu,  sic  velle  ab  auditu,  both  senses  affect  Interdum  et  absentee  amamus,  some- 
times we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in  his 
fnend  Athenorodus,  that  loved  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ;  non  oculi  sed 
mens  videt,  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love  is  that  which  comes  by  sight,  which 


*8iradd€8.   Nox,  et  amor  vlnumque  nihil  modera- 
bil«  Miadeot.  m  Up.  a^  Olympiaoi.         m  fjymoo. 

"Hor.  I.  X  Od.  35.  "Oe  aalq  lil».  cap.  SL 

"  Kornmannus  lib.  de  virf Inltate.  *  Qareias  ab 

Itono  sromalum,  lib.  1.  cap.  28.  ^Suraz  radix  ad 

coitam  sutnme  facit  ai  qnis  eomedat,  aut  Inftisionem 
Mbat,  membrum  sobito  erlfitur.  Leo  Afer.  lib.  0.  cap. 
alt.  M  Q,u«  non  solum  edcntibns  sed  et  ^enitala 

tangentibua  tantum  valet,  ut  coire  summe  desiderent; 
qaoiies  fere  velint,  ponint ;  alios  duodecies  profecins, 
alios  ad  SO  vices  perrenisse  refert.  »  Lucian.  Tom. 
1  Dial,  amoran.       *  "*  Slflit,  eonftrence,  aasoctaiion, 
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kisses,  touch.**  m  Ea  enim  hominum  intemperan- 

tium  libido  est  ut  etiam  fama  ad  amandum  impellantur, 
et  audientes  equd  afllciuntur  ac  vldentes.  *  For* 

ttiosam  Sostraio  fliiam  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  sol* 
illius,  Buditlone  ardeU  *•  Uuoties  de  Panthea  Xe« 

nopbonlis  locum  perlego,  ita  animo  allectus  ac  si  coram 
intuerer.  ^  Pulchritudinem  sibi  ipsis  confinfunt, 

Imaf  ines.  «  De  aulico  lib.  9.  fol.  116.  'tis  a  pleasant 
story,  and  related  at  large  by  him.  »  Gratia  venit 

ab  auditu  cquA  ac  visu  et  species  amoris  In  phanta- 
•iam  recipiunx  sola  relatione.  Picolomineus  grad.  S.  e. 
30.        >MLiptt.cent.3.eptst.S2.    Beautie*B  Enconlou. 
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eonreya  those  admirable  rays  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces  to  the  heart  Plotiaw  dfr- 
lives  love  from  sight,  tfxoi  quasi  opooK-  '  Si  nescis^  oewi  sunt  in  amare  duces^  ^  the  eyei 
are  the  harbingers  of  love,''  and  the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  as  'LUiits  GirBldes 
proves  at  large,  hist,  dear,  syrUag.  13.  they  as  two  sluices  let  m  the  influences  of  tbit 
divin(s,  powerful,  soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty,  which,  as  *  one  aatth,*^ii 
sharper  than  any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart ;  and  opens  a  m 
through  our  eyes  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth  the  soul  itselT'  (Eccloa.  18.) 
Through  it  love  is  kindled  like  a  fire.    This  amazing,  confounding,  adnmable,  amia- 
ble beauty,  *  ^  than  which  in  all  nature's  treasure  (saith  Isocrates)  there  is  DOthing 
so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine,  lovely,  predous,"  'tis  nature's  crows, 
gold  and  glory ;  bonum  si  rum  summumj  de  summis  iamen  non  infrequenter  trUtaqtkamSf 
whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned ;  we  contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things 
as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  account  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which 
is  fair.    'TIS  '  beauty  in  all  things  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us,  a  fidr  hawk,  a  fine 
garment,  a  goodly  building,  a  fidr  house,  &c.    That  Persian  Xerxes  when  he  de- 
stroyed all  those  temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  tn  ititegiwm 
servari,  to  be  spared  alone  for  that  excellent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it     Inaa^ 
mate  beauty  can  so  command.    'TIS  that  which  painters,  artificers,  orators,  all  aim 
at,  as  Eriximachus  the  physician,  in  Plato  contends,  *^  It  was  beauty  first  that  min- 
istered occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the  knowledge  of  carving,  painting,  building,  to 
find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich  furnitures,  and  so^many  rare  inventions."  Wliitfr> 
ness  in  the  lily,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  Uie  violet,  a  lustre  in  all  things  withoot 
life,  the  clear  light  of  the  moon,  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun,  splendour  of  gokd, 
purple,  sparkling  diamond,  the  excellent  feature  of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  Uoo, 
the  colour  of  birds,  peacock's  tails,  the  silver  scales  offish,  we  behold  with  singular 
delight  and  admiration.    ^^And  which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  won- 
derful in  beasts,  but  most  glorious  in  men,"  doth  make  us  afilect  and  earnestly  desire 
it,  as  when  we  hear  any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  any  ft-g^^ll^jnt 
quality,  curious  work  of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  aught  that  is  exquisite,  there  aiiseth 
instantly  in  us  a  longing  for  the  same.    We  love  such  men,  but  most  part  for  come- 
liness of  person ;  we  csJl  them  gods  and  godesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.     And 
of  all  mortal  men  they  alone  ('  Calcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny ;  qui  dir^ 
tiisj  magistratu  et  glarid  florent^  injurid  lacessimus^  we  backbite,  wrong,  hate  re- 
nowned, rich,  and  happy  men,  we  repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  undeserving  we 
think,  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  them.  ^  We  envy  (saith  *  bocntes) 
wise,  just,  honest  men,  except  with  mutual  offices  and  kindnesses,  some  good  torn 
or  oUier,  itiey  extort  this  love  from  us ;  only  fair  persons  we  love  at^rst  sight,  deaiie 
their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them  as  so  many  gods :  we  had  rather  serve  them  than 
command  others,  and  account  ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  mooe  ser- 
vice they  enjoin  us :  though  they  be  otherwise  vicious,  dishonest,  we  love  them, 
fiivour  them,  and  are  ready  to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  ^  beauty's  sake, 
though  they  have  no  other  good  quality  beside.  Die  igUur  dformase  adolesoems  (as 
that  eloquent  Phavorinus  breaks  out  in  "  Stobeus)  die  Autiloqut^  sucmius  uectan 
hqueris;  die  6  Teltmache^  vehemerUius  Ulysse  dicis;  die  AJeibiades  utcunque  ehrmt^ 
libenlius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auscuUahimus,    ^  Speak,  fiiir  youth,  speak  Autiloquna,  thy 
wofds  are  sweeter  than  nectar,  speak  O  Telemachus,  thou 'art  more  powerful  than 
Ulysses,  speak  Alcibiades  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly  hear  thee  as  thou  art.^ 
Faults  in  such  are  no  faults :  for  when  the  said  Alcibiades  had  stolen  Anytus  his  gold 
and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  ftir  from  prosecuting  so  foul  a  f^t  (though  every  man 
else  condemned  his  impudence  and  insolency)  that  he  wished  it  had  b^n  more,  and 
much  better  (he  loved  him  dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.    ^  No  worth  is  eminent  ia 
such  lovely  persons,  all  imperfections  hid ;"  non  eiUm  facile  de  his  quos  phtri 

1  Propert.  •  Amoria  jHrimum  gradam  Tims  habet, 

nt  appiciat  rem  amatam.  >  Achillea  Tatiut  lib.  1. 

IVmna  lelo  quoyis  acutiur  ad  ioferendum  vulnut,  perque 
oeoloa  amatoriovulneri  adilum  patefaeient  in  animum 
penetrat.  « In  tota  rerum  natuni  nihil  forma  diviniiu, 
nihil  augustina,  nihil  pretioaiua,  cujua  virea  hinc  ftcile 
intelliguntur,  Ac  •Chritt.  Fbnaeca.  •&.  L. 

1  Bruyt  prob.  11.  de  forma  h  Lucianoe.  •  Lib.  de 

(»lumnia.  Formoei  Calumninia  vacant;  dotemaa  alioa 
meliore  loco  poaitoa,  fortunam  nobia  noTercam  illia,  kc 


•  InTidemua  aapienUbua,  Jnatia,  niai 
tmorem  eztorquent ;  aoloa  fbrmoaoa  aammaa  el 
velut  atpectu  benevoleniia  conjuaftmar.  et  eoa  laa- 
quam  Deoa  oolimua,  libentina  iia  aerrinofl  qoas  alii* 
impermmua,  m^oremque,  Mac  »  Fonam  majeiufcrai 
Barbari  verentur,  nee  alii  ao^orea  quam  qooa  cztmu 
forma  natiira  donata  eat.  Berod.  lib.  5.  Curtiaa  4.  ArwL 
Polit.  u  germ.  031  Pluureh.  Tit.  ^iia. 

Birabo. 
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dUigimus^  turpUudinem  suspieamur^  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  Sic.,  our  mind  and  all 
our  flenses  are  captivated,  amnes  setuus  formoma  delectat.    Many  men  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone,  chosen  lungs,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Persians, 
.Ethiopians  of  old;  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could  afibrd,  was 
elected  their  sovereign  loid ;  Gratior  est  pulckro  veniens  e  corpore  virtus^  ^  and  so 
have  many  other  nations  Uiought  and  done,  as  "Curtius  observes:  Ingens  enim 
in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  eslj  ^for  there  is  a  majestical  presence  in  such 
men ;''  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them,  that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to 
leign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  complete  and  supereminent.  Agis,  king  of  LAcedsmon, 
had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  because  he  married  a  little  wLfe,  they  would  not  have 
their  royal  issue  degenerate.  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  Fourth, 
an  English  monk's  bastard  (as  ^*  Papirius  Massovius  writes  in  his  life),  inops  a  suis 
relectus^  squalidus  et  miser^  a  poor  forsaken  child,should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ? 
But  why  was  it  ?    Erat  aeri  ingenio^facundid  expedUd  eleganti  corpore j  facieque 
laid  ac  hUarij  (as  he  follows  it  out  of  ^Nubrigensis,  for  he  ploughs  with  his  heifer,) 
*^  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  countenance,  a  goodly, 
proper  man ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own,"  and  that  carried  it,  for 
that  he  was  especially  advanced.    So  ^  Saul  was  a  goodly  person  and  a  fair.''  Maxi- 
minus  elected  emperor,  &c    Branchus  the  son  of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance, 
Succron's  daughter  (saith  Lactantius),  when  he  kept  King  Admetus'  herds  in  Thessaly, 
now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  &ther ;  the 
nymph  denied  him,  because  Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary ;  yet  overcome 
by  his  importunity  at  last  she  sent  him  to  his  father ;  when  he  came  into  Apollo's 
presence,  maJcu  Dei  revererUer  osculatus^  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so 
fair  a  young  man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he 
could  scarce  look  off  hun,  and  said  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion  made  him  a  demi-god.     O 
tis  sitperba  formct^  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam  pulchroB 
dii  amant;  she  is  Amoris  dotnina^  love's  harbinger,  love's  loadstone,  a  witch,  a 
charm,  &c.    Beauty  is  a  dower  of  itself,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  ample  commend- 
ation, an  accurate  epistle,  as''*Lucian,  '^  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,  and  some  others  con- 
clude.   Imperio  digna  forma^  beauty  deserves  a  kingdom,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox 
2.  cap.  110.  immortality;  and  "^more  have  got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their 
beauty,  than  for  all  other  virtues  besides :"  and  such  as  are  &ir,  ^  are  worthy  to  be 
honoured  of  God  and  men."     That  Idalian  Granymede  was  therefore  fetched  by 
Jupiter  into  heaven,  Hephaestion  dear  to  Alexander,  Antinous  to  Adrian.    Plato  calls 
beauty  for  that  cause  a  privilege  of  nature,  JVcrfttris  gauderUis  opm^  nature's  master- 
piece, a  dumb  comment ;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  finud ;  still  rhetoric  Cameades,  that 
persuades  without  speech,  a  kingdom  without  a  guard,  because  beautiful  persons 
command  as  so  many  captains;  Socrates,  a  tyranny,  ^  which  tyranniseth  over  tyrants 
themselves ;  which  made  Diogenes  belike  call  proper  women  queens,  quod  facerent 
homines  qua  pntciperent^  because  men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.    They 
will  adore,  cringe,  compliment,  and  bow  to  a  connnon  wench  (if  she  be  fiiir)  as  if 
she  were  a  noble  woman,  a  countess,  a  queen,  or  a  goddess.    Those  intemperate 
young  men  of  Greece  erected  at  Delphos  a  golden  image  vrith  infinite  cost,  to  the 
eternal  memory  of  Phryne  the  courtezan,  as  iEHian  relates,  for  she  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  insomuch,  saith  ^  Athensus,  that  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  drew  Venus's 
picture  from  her.    Thus  young  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty;  nay  kings  them- 
selves I  say  will  do  it,  and  voluntarily  submit  their  sovereignty  to  a  lovely  woman. 
^  Wine  is  strong,  kings  are  strong,  but  a  woman  strongest,"  1  Esd.  iv.  10.  as  Zero- 
babel  proved  at  large  to  King  Darius,  his  princes  and  noblemen.    ^  Kings  sit  still 
<Ad  command  sea  and  land,  &c.,  all  pay  tribute  to  the  king ;  but  women  make  kings 
P&y  tribute,  and  have  dominion  over  them.    When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver, 
they  submit  all  to  a  beautiful  woman,  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze 


^"VirUM  appearp  mora  graeelblly  in  a  lovely  per* 
noaie.**  **ljb.  5.  maf  noramqae ;  operain  non 

^^  capaeea  potant  quam  quoa  ezimiA  specie  natura 
«»«?il.  M  iJb.  de  vitit  Puntifleain.  Rom.  »  Lib. 
S-  eip.  A.  If  Dial,  amoruin.  e.  S.  de  magia.    Lib.  9. 

^mh.  cap.  S7.  Viiio  formoaa  et  li  oppidd  pauper, 
*"UMli  Mt  douu.  "  laoeratea  plurea  ob  rormam 


immortalitateiB  adepti  eont  quam  ob  reliquat  omnes 
virtu  tea.  >*Lttcian  Tom.  4.  Cbaridcmon.  Qal 

SIchrit  merilo  apud  Deoa  et  apad  homing  honora  af. 
:ti.    Muta  commentatio,  qaavw  epistoli  ad  oommen- 
dandum  efflcaeior.  i«  Lib.  9.  Var.  bisu  Uola  fomui 

eleganUa  at  ab  ea  ooda,  ^c 
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on  her,  and  all  men  desire  her  more  than  gold  or  silTer,  or  any  precioiia  thio^; 
will  leave  father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her,  labour  and  travel 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women,  steal,  fight,  and  spoil  for  their  mistress's 
And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fiiir  woman  is  stronger  ^lan  he  is.  All  things  (^ 
proceeds)  fear  to  touch  the  king ;  yet  I  saw  lum  and  Apame  his  concubi 
daughter  of  the  fiunous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king,  and  shei 
the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on  her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left 
yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed  on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed,  and 
she  was  angry  he  flattered  to  be  reconciled  to  her.^  So  beauty  commands^ 
kings  themselves ;  nay  whole  armies  and  kingdoms  are  captivated' together  with  I 
kings :  *^Forma  vincU  armatosj  ferrum  pulchrUudo  capUvat;  vinceniur  speck 
turn  vincentur  pralio.  And  'tis  a  great  matter  saith  "Xenophon,  "  and  of  wl 
fiiir  persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his  living 
will  have  aught,  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself  for  it,  a  wise 
speak,  show  himself,  and  toil ;  but  a  fair  and  beautiful  person  doth  all  with 
compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains-taking:"  Ood  and  men,  heaven  and 
conspire  to  honour  him ;  every  one  pities  him  above  other,  if  he  be  in  need, 
all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good.  **  Chariclea  fell  into  the  hand  of 
but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  preaervi 
her  pei^n.  "  When  Constantinople  was  sacked  by  Uie  Turk,  Irene  escaped,^ 
was  so  fiur  from  being  made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  Grand 
himself.    So  did  Rosamord  insult  over  King  Henry  the  Second. 


**  t  WM  to  ftir  aa  object ; 


Whom  fiirtmie  made  07  kiof « 1117  iove  made  salilact ; 
He  foond  by  proof  die  priirile(e  of  beautf , 
That  it  bad  power  to  eountenBaad  alt  duty.** 


It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Maronora  mtminaj 


**  Deoi  ipae  deoram 


FMtns  ob  taaac  Awmaa  boe,  eqane  ialier  dor.** 

And  those  nudi  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  *  I  have  already  proved.  Formosam  D^, 
bari  verenhtr,  ei  ad  spedum pulchrum  trnmanu  afdmus  maniuescU,  (Heliodor.  lih.i^ 
The  barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  &ir  woman,  and  at  a  beautiful  aspect  a  fierce  9ped 
is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken,  and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  "Aks- 
andiinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides)  angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fiiry  armed,  asf 
with  his  sword  drawn,  to  have  killed  Helen,  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  wh 
cause  of  all  those  wars  and  miseries :  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  fiioe,  as  one  aroaid 
at  her  divine  beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fidl,  and  embraced  her  besides,  he  had  m 
power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  habetantur  enses  pulchrUudiney  the  edct 
of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect,  and  sererin 
itself  is  overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his  client  was  accused  i 
Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her  cause,  but  tearing  her  uppe 
garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the  judges,  with  which  comeliness  of  bei 
body  and  amiable  eesture  they  were  so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they  did  scqoi 
her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go.  O  lioble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims :  an: 
who  is  he  that  would  not  rather  lose  his  seat  and  robes,  forfeit  his  oflElce,  than  p^ 
sentence  against  the  majesty  of  beauty?  Such  prerogatives  have  fair  perstHie,  an( 
they  alone  are  free  from  danger.  Parthenopsus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that  when 
he  fought  in  the  Theban  wan,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare,  no  enemy  wodii 
ofler  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him,  such  immunities  hath  beauty.  Beasts  themael?es  are 
moved  with  it  Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  excellent  feature,  ''and  a  queen,  thai 
when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild  horses  for  a  punishment,  ^  the  wild  bft5ts 
stood  in  admiration  of  her  person,  (Saxo  Grammaticns  lib,  8.  Dan.  Jdsl.)  and  wooid 
not  hurt  her."    Wherefore  did  that  royal  viivin  in  '*  Apuleius,  when  she  fled  fton 

*  Ewlrai,  IT.  99.  v  Origen  hom.  SS.  in  Nomb. 

la  ipioe  lyrannoe  tyrannidem  exenet.  *  lUud 

eerte  naguum  ob  quod  gloriari  poeeunt  formoai,  qaod 
robartie  oeoeMeriuai  eit  laborare,  forteni  pericttlie  m 
objicere.  ■apieDten,  Ac  **  Mvjorem  Tim  babel  ed 

eoaHnendandaiB  forma, qoaro  aoeufate  Mripta  epistola. 
Ariet.  *•  Heliodor.  lib.  1.  »  Knowlee.  biet. 

Turcica.  *■  0ani«>l  in  complaint  of  Roeamond. 

Vfltroia  fllini  Bplg.    "Tbe  lung  of  tbe  godi  on  ac- 


coant  oftbia  btaanr  hurama  a  baS,  a  ahoim.  a  i^*** 
« Sect.  8.  Mpm.  1.  Bub.  1.  ''^^''^■■''''"M!!. 

eaptam  Trojau  cum  inpeta  fisfretar,  ad  «utidie«J 
Helenam,  ttupore  adeo  pulchritudioie  compiiM  at  f^ 
runi  ezcideret,  itc  •l^ate  foma  Ant  el  cob 

Tincta  lorie,  feria  ezporita  foret,  eq«ora«  c»idtm«^ 
terenda,  ipeisiunentit  adniraiioai  Aut;  Isdrre 
runu       /  nI(ib.e.aiiUet. 
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JO 
thieres'  den,  in  a  desert,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  ass  on  whom  she  rode; 

^^r  what  knew  she  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  an  ass  ?)     Si  me  parentUms  et 

^^9coformaao  reddideriSj  qwu  iibi  gratias^  quos  hanores  habebot  quos  cihos  exJdr 

*ihof^    She  would  comb  hun,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day  her- 

^'f,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  &c.    And  besides 

^<'  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remembrance,  a  vii^  riding 

^  dn  an  ass's  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectare  regia  virgo  Jiigiens  eaptivUatem; 

'  r#y  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make  such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?  but  that 

>«  perceived  the  poor  ass  to  be  taken  with  her  beauty;  for  he  did  often  obliquo 

dollo  pedes  puella  decoros  basiare^  kiss  her  feet  as  she  rode,  et  ad  delicatulas  toctt- 

las  tentahat  adhirmire^  ofier  to  give  consent  as  much  as  in  him  was  to  her  delicate 

speeches,  and  besides  he  had  some  feeling,  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.    And 

why  did  Theogine's  horse  in  Heliodorus  '^  curvet,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exulians 

alacriter  et  superhiensj  ^c,  but  that  such  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was  in  love 

^th  his  master  ?  dixisses  ipstim  equum  puhhrum  intelligere  pulchram  domini  for" 

mam  f  A  fly  lighted  on  "^Malthius'  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep ;  but  why  ?    Not  to  hurt 

him,  as  a  parasite  of  his,  standing  by,  well  perceived,  rum  tU  pungeret^  sed  u/  oscula' 

retur^  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his  divine  looks.    Inanimate  crea-* 

tures,  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this.    When  a  drop  of  "^  Psyche's  candle  fell  on 

Cupid's  shoulder,  I  think  sure  it  was  to  kiss  it.    When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose^ 

cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant "  poet  of  our's  sets  her  out, 

**tbe  IraabM  in  tli»  w«^ 
Bone  catcli  ber  neck,  •ome  km  her  fiM, 
Some  twine  about  her  leg«  to  make  her  sta7, 
And  all  did  oovet  her  for  to  emhrace." 

Aer  ipee  amore  ifi/!citor,  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  air  itself  is  in  love:  for  when  Hero 
plaid  upon  her  lute, 

f  **  Ttm  waoton  air  in  tweoty  aweet  forais  dane^t 
Alter  her  flngera** 

and  those  lascivious  winds  stayed  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo ; 


'  nudabant  eorpwa  Tenti, 


Obviaque  adveraaa  vibrabant  flamina  vestea.** 

Boreas  Ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthons's  daughter  of  Athens :  vi 
rapvdi^  Sfc.  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other  wenches  at 
Hissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Gralias  his  two  sons  of  her.  That  seas  and  waters  are 
enamoured  wiUi  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that  of  the  air  and  winds ; 
for  when  Leander  swam  in  the  Hellespont,  Neptune  with  his  trident  did  beat  down 
the  waves,  but 

**  They  atill  moanted  up  intending  to  hare  kiM*d  him. 
And  fell  in  dropa  like  teara  becatiae  they  miaaed  hiaii.** 

The  "  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tells  the  tale  herself, 

« **  Tirideraue  manu  tiocata  eapilloe, 

Flnminla  Alphei  veteree  reetuvit  amorea; 
PafB  ego  Nynpharttm/'  dM. 

When  our  Thame  and  Isis  meet 

« **  Oacuta  mille  aonant,  connezn  bniehia  pallent, 
Matuaqne  ezplicitia  ooonectaat  eoUa  lacertia." 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon  up,  whom  beauty 
hath  enthraUed !  I  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves  that  have  com- 
mitted idolatry  in  this  kind,  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt  in  love  (if  you 
will  believe  ^  poets),  when  ihta  ladies  and  nustresses  looked  on  to  dress  them. 

**  Thoogh  I  DO  aenoe  at  all  of  feeling  have. 
Tet  your  aweei  looka  do  animate  and  save ; 
And  when  your  speaking  eyea  do  this  way  turn, 
MethiDks  my  wounded  memben  liire  and  buru.** 


**  £t  ai  non  babeo  eenaum,  tua  gratia  aenaom 
Exhibet,  et  calidi  lentio  amona  onus. 

Diriiria  hue  quotiee  spectantia  lumina,  flamma 
Succendunt  inopi  aaocia  membra  mihi.** 


I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle  that  was  fired  by  a  &ir  lady's  ^looks. 


» **  If  yon  will  restore  me  to  my  parenta,  and  my 
beautiful  lorer,  what  thanks,  what  honour  shall  I 
owe  you,  what  provender  shall  I  not  supply  your* 
>■  ifithiop.  L  3.         **  Atheneus,  lib.  &  ^  Apnleius 

Aur.  aeino.       Mfihakspeare.        » Marlowe.       >*Ov. 
Met.  1.  »  Ovid.  Met.  lik  5.         «  "  And  with  her 

hand  wiping  off  the  dropa  from  her  green  treases,  thus 


began  to  relate  the  loves  of  Alpheus.  I  was  formerly  an 
Achaian  nymph.**  ^Leland.    **TheirU|ie  resound 

with  thousand  kisses,  their  arms  are  pallid  with  the 
dose  embrace,  and  their  necks  are  mutually  entwined 
by  their  fond  caresaee.**         .  ^  Angerianus.  ^Si 

longe  aspieiens  hiec  urit  Inmine  divos  atque  hominea 
prope«  our  urere  iiua  nequit  1    Angcriaoua. 
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or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether,  bnt  fired  it  was  hy  report,  and  eft 
cold  bith  that  saddenly  smoked,  and  was  very  hot  when  naked  (Jcelia  came  intok 
Mranntr  quis  git  ianlus  et  unde  vapor^^^  ^.  Bat  of  aU  the  tales  in  this  kind,  A« 
is  the  most  memorable  of  ^  Death  himself,  when  he  should  have  strocken  a  swHt 

roung  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love  with  the  object    Many  more  such  eo^ 
relate  which  are  to  be  believed  with  a  poetical  fiuth.    So  dumb  and  dead 
dote,  but  men  are  mad,  stupified  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty, 
^as  that  fisherman  in  Aristsnetus  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the 

« **  80I0U  mihi  rani  onnift  membn— 

A  capite  ad  caloem.  temuMiiie  omnia  p«riit 

De  peeiore,  tam  immenaus  nupor  aaimam  iuTuft  mihi.** 

And  as  ^Lucian,  in  his  images,  confesses  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  miatresss 
presence  void  of  all  sense,  immovable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgon's  head  :  whieh 
was  no  such  cruel  monster  (as  ^  Ccelius  interprets  it,  lib,  3.  cap.  9.),  ^  but  the  vetr 
quintessence  of  beauty,"  some  fiiir  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet  understood 
in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were  amazed.  '^Miseri  quibms  t»- 
ieniata  nttes^  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight  of  her  ravishing  looks  to 
run  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

B**  Tbey  wait  the  aentence  of  her  aeoraftil  tj9»\ 
And  wlwm  abe  ikvoura  Uvea,  the  oUierdiea.** 

" Heliodorus,  lib.  I.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw^  C3ia- 
riclia  first,  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  ^  for  he  thought  it  impoa- 
sible  for  any  man  living  to  see  her  and  contain  himself."  The  very  fame  of  beauty 
will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off  (such  an  attractive  power  this  loadstc^ne  hath), 
and  they  will  seem  but  short,  they  will  undertake  any  toU  or  trouble,  "long  joanieya. 
Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them,  through  seas,  deserts,  mountains,  and  dan- 
gerous places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on  Psyche :  ^  many  mortal  men  came  fiur  and 
to  see  that  glorious  object  of  her  age,"  Paris  for  Helena,  Corebus  to  Troja. 


Illia  Trojam  qui  font  diaboa 


Veaerat  inaaao  Caaaaodm  iDarnaoa  aaaon.** 

^  who  inflamed  with  a  violent  passion  for  Cassandra,  happened  then  to  be  in  Troy.*^ 
Ring  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old  friends  again, 
crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  coming  was  to  see  the  Countess  of  SelisbuiT, 
the  nonpareil  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistress.  That  infernal  God  Pluto  came 
from  hell  itself,  to  steal  Proserpine ;  Achilles  left  all  his  friends  for  Polixena's  sake, 
his  enemy's  daughter ;  and  all  the  ^  Graecian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions 
for  that  iiur  lady,  Philo  Dioneus  daughter's  sd^e,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  tiiote 
days;  ed  enim  venustate  fuU^  iU  earn  certaUm  omnes  dii  canjugem^expetereiU  .*  ^for 
she  was  of  such  surpassing  beauty,  that  all  the  gods  contended  for  her  love."  '^FW^ 
fnosa  divis  imperat  puella.  ^  The  beautiful  maid  conunands  the  gods."  They  will 
not  only  come  to  see,  but  as  a  falcon  makes  a  hungry  hawk  hover  about,  l<^ow, 
give  attendance  and  service,  spend  goods,  lives,  and  all  Uieir  fortunes  to  attain ; 

*■  Were  beauty  under  twenty  locica  kept  fkat, 
Tet  love  breaka  throucli,  ^^  P^ciu  thma  all  at  laaL** 

When  &ir  "  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eyes,  hearts,  and  afiectious  of  her  spectators 
still  attendant  on  her. 


Et  medioa  inter  ▼ultaa  aapcfeminet  onnea, 
Perque  nrbem  aapidunt  veoientem  nuaiinia  inatar.** 


••**  80  Ikr  above  tbe  laat  Ikir  Hero  ahiwe*. 
And  atole  awajr  tke  eodiantad 


*  When  Peter  Aretine's  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  tlie  &rae  of  her  beanty, 
ad  urbanarum  deliciantm  secUUores  venerate  netno  non  ad  videndam  cam,  4pc.  was 
spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold  to  see  her,  and  hovered 


M  **  We  wonder  how  ficat  tbe  vapoor,  and  whence  it 
eomee.**  « Idem  Anger.  ^^Obetapoit  mirabundaa 
DMrabromin  elegantiam.  Ibe.  Ep.  7.  ^Stofacoa  < 

areco.  "My  limba  became  relaxed,  I  waa  oferoome 
from  head  to  IboC,  all  aelf-poeaeealon  fled,  ao  jveat  a 
Btupor  OTerbuidened  my  mind.**  •  Panim  abiuit  quo 
minua  aaxnm  ex  bomine  fketna  earn,  ipaia  etatuia  im- 
mohiliorem  aM  fecit.  •  Veteree  Gorfonta  fkbiilam 

conflazenint,  eximlnm  (brma  decoa  atnpidoa  reddena. 
■»lior.Ode&  •>  Marloa  Bero.  r^ 


▼irfinia  aponte  Pugjl  inaanoa  fere,  el  i— , 
timana  nt  aimul  earn  aapioere  quia  peaeit, 
perantis  metaa  ae  eontlnere.  *■  Apn'*' 
mortalee  loncia  itineriboa,  4e.  m  ] 

Aehala.        m  i.  fleenndna  baaiermn  Ubu 
Ilia  autem 


ex»< 
ct  intra 

OerbcLL*. 


bene  OMirau,  per ^ 

batnr,  aeqaeatem  mealcm  Imbebai,  e 
▼irorum.  **||oiDcr.  *  Marlowe, 

didaaealo  dial.  lUI.  Latin,  donat.  A  OaapL 


lao. 


Mem.  2.  Sab«.  2.] 


BecuUy  a  Cmue, 


4ea 


about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and  Phryne  of  Thebes,  '^Jid 
cujus  jacuU  Grmcia  iota  fcru^  ^at  whose  gates  lay  all  Greece.''  *'^^  Every  man 
sought  to  get  her  love,  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel,  some  with  an  a£fected 
pace,  8ome  with  music,  others  with  rich  gifls,  pleasant  discourse,  multitude  of  fol- 
lowers ;  others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  themselves,  and  to  be 
gracious  in  her  eyes.''  Happy  was  he  tnat  could  see  her,  thrice  happy  that  enjoyed 
her  company.  Charmides  "  in  Plato  was  a  proper  young  man  in  comeliness  of  per- 
son, ^  and  ail  good  qualities,  fiu*  exceeding  others ;  whensoever  fair  Charmides  came 
abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love  with  him  (as  Critias  describes  their  carriage), 
and  were  troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him ;  many  came  near  him,  many  followed 
him  wheresoever  he  went,"  as  those  ^formarum  spectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any 
time  he  walked  abroad :  the  Athenian  lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the 
Mitilenean  women  on  Phaon  the  fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  only  please,  entice, 
but  ravish  and  amaze.  Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast 
which  Atidrocles  his  uncle  made  in  Pineo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury, 
so  stupified  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest  (as  Charidemua 
in  ^  Lucian  relates  it),  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat,  they  sat  all  supper  time 
gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  of  his  beauty.  Many  will  con- 
demn these  men  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again  commend  them 
for  it ;  many  reject  Paris's  judgment,  and  yet  Lucian  approves  of  it,  admiring  Paris 
for  his  choice ;  he  would  have  done  as  much  himself,  and  by  good  desert  in  his 
mind:  beauty  is  to  be  preferred  ^^ before  wealth  or  wisdom."  "Athenaeus  Deip- 
nosophist,  lib.  13.  cap.  7,  holds  it  not  such  indignity  for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to 
contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so  much  labour,  lose  so  many  men's  lives  for  Helen's 
sake,  "  for  so  fair  a  lady's  sake, 

**  Ob  uiem  uzoreoi  eni  prafltantimma  ibrmi, 
Nil  mortal*  rafert.'* 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom,  a  hundred  thousand  other  women,  a  world 
itself.  Well  might  "  Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a  creature,  and  a 
just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of  the  old  men  of  Troy, 
that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combat  between  Paris  and  Menelaiis  at  the  Seian 
gate,  when  Helen  stood  in  presence;  they  said  all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged 
and  undertaken  "for  her  sake.  The  very  gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  '^  Isociates 
record)  fought  more  for  Helen,  than  they  did  against  the  giants.  When  ^*  Venus  lost 
her  son  Cupid,  she  made  proclamation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings 
of  him  should  have  seven  kisses ;  a  noble  reward  some  say,  and  much  better  than 
so  many  golden  talents;  seven  such  kisses  to  many  men  were  more  precious  than 
seven  cities,  or  so  many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone  would  recover  a  man  if 
he  were  a  dying,  ™  Stioviolum  Stygia  sic  te  de  valle  reducet,  Sfc.  Great  Alexander 
married  Roxane,  a  poor  man's  child,  only  for  her  person.  ^'Twas  well  done  of 
Alexanddlr,  and  heroically  done ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  Angelica, 
and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap  ?  Thisbe  died  for  Pyramus,  Dido  for  ^eas; 
who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  ^^  Austin  did  in  commiseration  of  her 
estate !  she  died  for  him ;  ^  methinks  (as  he  said)  I  could  die  for  her." 

But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand ;  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of  what 
power  and  sovereignty  it  is,  and  how  far  such  persons  that  so  much  admire,  and 
dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  matters ;  the  question  is, 
how  and  by  what  means  beauty  produceth  this  eflect  ?  By  sight :  the  eye  betrays 
the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  business ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded, 
is  an  especial  cause  and  instrument,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  the  object.  '^^As 
tears,  it  begins  in  the  eyes,  descends  to  the  breast;"  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rays, 
as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.    Ut  vidi  tU  peril,  ''^Mars  vidtt  hancj  visamque  cupit, 

*  Propertioa.         •>  Veatiom  Bpleiidore  at  elafmntia  peaioa  a«e  labora.  *>  Difoa  quidem  fkeiea  pro  qaa 

uabitioae  ineeMaa.  donii,  cantilenit,  ac.  fratiam  adi-  vcl  obiret  Achillas,  rel  Prianuit,  belli  causa  probaoda 

pMd.  •  Pre  ecterii  corporis  proearitata  el  e«reglA  fliif.  Proper,  lib.  9.         «0(bcq8  qui  Helena  fbnnam 

iidole  mirandua  apparebat,  CBtari  autem  capll  ejus  carpserat.       •Thoee  mntinoua  'I^lrk8  that  murmored 

aamre  Tidebantur,  iac  •  AriatenBtus,  ep.  10.  at  Mahomet,  when  thay  saw  Irene,  exeoaed  bis  abeeiiea. 

"*  Tom.  4.  dial,  meratr.  respicientae  at  ad  formam  ejna  Knowla.  m  In  laodem  Helena  erat.  n  Apn.. 

obftapeaeentes.  •  In  Charidemo  sapientia  merilo  miles,  lib.  4.  ^Secan.  bas.  13.  "CUrtfus,  1. 1 

pilebritado  prafertnr  et  opibtts.  « Indianam  nihil  Y«Conf<pni.  v>8eoeca,  Amor  in  oculla  orttur 

at  Troaa  fortes  at  Achivoa  tanpofa  Um  longo  per-  i«Ovld  Flut. 
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Schechem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  and  defiled  her,  Gen.  zxzir.  8.  Jmhi 
Bachel,  zxix.  17,  ^  for  she  was  beautiful  anid  iair.''  David  spied  Bathshefaa  alarcC 
2  Sam.  xi.  2.  The  Elders,  Susanna,  ^as  that  Orthomenian  Stiato  saw  frir  Arislocb 
daughter  of  Theophanes,  bathing  herself  at  that  Hercsme  well  in  Lebadca,  and  wm 
captiTated  in  an  instant  ViderwU  oeuli^  rapuerunt  pectorajlamma;  Animon  fell  akk 
for  Thamar^s  sake,  2  Sam.  ziii.  2.  The  beaut}r  of  Esther  was  sudi,  that  she  fosad 
ftvour  not  only  in  the  sight  of  Ahasuerus,  ^  but  <^  ail  those  that  looked  upon  ha.'' 
Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others,  contended  that  Christ  himself  was  the  fiuuest  d 
the  sons  of  men,  and  Joseph  next  unto  him,  speeiosus  prttJlliU  kommumy  and  they 
will  have  it  literally  taken ;  his  very  person  was  such,  tfaoit  he  found  gnee  and  frvov 
of  all  those  that  looked  upon  him.  Joseph  was  so  fair,  that,  as  the  ordinary  gloM 
hath  it^  JiluB  decurreretU  per  munMi,  et  tidfemsirasj  they  ran  to  the  ti^  of  the  walk 
and  to  the  windows  to  gaze  on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  penos- 
age  go  by:  and  so  Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  Empress  going  through 
Oillen.  ^P.  Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  ^tonj  dp 
sooner  saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian,  Zt&.  I,  he  was  enamoured  of  her.  ^TbeKU 
at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  hai^est 
man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose  kneeled  down,  and 
made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  "^Charicles,  by  chance,  esfyia^  that 
curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a  great  while  gazingf  as 
one  amazed ;  at  length,  he  brake  into  that  mad  passionate  speech,  ^  O  fortunate  god 
Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and  made  ridiculous  for  her  sake !"  He  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I  know  not  how  oft,  and  heartily  desired  to  be 
so  disgraced  as  Mars  was.  And  what  did  he  that  his  bettera  had  not  done  before  him? 

a  **  —~—  atqne  iiliquis  de  dii«  ooo  trittibgi  oput 
Bic  fieri  turpu** 

When  Venus  came  first* to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine  anthor 
saith)  "  '^  all  the  gods  came  flocking  about,  and  saluted  her,  each  of  them  west  to 
Jupiter,  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.^'  When  fiiir  "Antilochus 
came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all  men's  eyes  (as  Xeoo- 
phon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  ^  were  instantly  fixed  on  him,  and  moved  at  the 
sight,  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  themselves,  but  in  gesture  or  looks  it 
was  discerned  and  expressed.^'  Those  other  senses,  hearing,  touching,  may  mock 
penetrate  and  afiect,  but  none  so  much,  none  so  forcible  as  sight  Fonna  Briseii 
mediis  in  armis  movit  AcUlhm,  Achilles  was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  lair 
Briseis,  Ajax  by  Tecmessa;  Judith  captivated  that  great  Captain  Holoferaes:  Dalilab, 
Samson  ;  Rosamund,  ^  Henry  the  Second ;  Roxoluia,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  &c 

^  **  Vuci  it  mi  9titfa9 
K«i  orSp  K^  rig  oSra.** 

^  A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword.'' 

■  **  Nooi^t  under  bea ven  §o  ttrongly  doth  alliunB  Drivea  witb  the  power  of  an  beirt*lNsraJn(  ejt, 

Ttie  annae  of  men  and  all  his  mind  poaaen.  And  lapt  in  flowera  of  a  iroidef»  iru«» 

Aa  beauty*a  loveliest  bait,  tbat  doib  proeura  That  can  wiib  aMltinf  pleaaan  mollify 

Great  warriora  erit  their  rifour  to  rapprcaa,  Ttieir  barden'd  hearts  inoTd  to  cmellj.** 
And  mif btjr  handa  fbrfet  their  manlitteas, 

^Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippe's  presencf* 
but  that  he  did  eorde  tremere^  et  oculis  lascivUu  intueri ;  **  he  was  wounded  at  the 
first  sight,  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn  his  eyes  from  her.  So 
doth  Oalysiris  in  Heliodorus,  lib.  2.  Isis  Priest,  a  reverend  old  man,  complain,  who 
by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thracian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off 
her :  ""^  1  will  not  conceal  it,  she  overcame  me  with  her  presence,  and  quite  assauItMi 
my  continency  which  I  had  kept  unto  mine  old  age ;  I  resisted  a  long  time  mj 
bodily  eyes  with  the  eyes  of  my  understanding ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  v 
in  a  tempest  carried  headlong."  "^Xenophiles,  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down* 


VT  Plntareh.  « Lib.  de  palchrit.    Jesn  et  Marias. 

M  Lueian  Charidemon  aopra  omnee  mortalei  fclieini- 
mum  si  bee  (Vni  poatit.  •  Lueian  amor.  Inunnm 
ooiddam  ac  Airibundam  exclamans.  O  fortunatinime 
<Konim  Man  qui  propter  bane  Tinctot  fUittl.  «  Or. 
Met.  1. 3.        >Omnee  dll  complezi  euni,  et  in  nxori^ni 

■ibl  peti^mnt,  Nat.  Comet  de  Vencre.  "*  Ui  cum  lui  naTit,  quam  ad  penectotem  osqae  aerraraB,  titai»  cf 
noctif  allblfet.  omnium  oeokw  inenrrit :  aic  Antilnquus  poh»,  Ace.  **  Nunc  primum  drea  feaae  aazim  9vm 
kc      M  Itolcvit  jmnai  e<  animo  mulierrt.        »  Nam  |  b»reo.    Arislmetiiai  ep.  17. 


▼loeit  et  rel  ignem.  f^rmraqne  aiqoa  palchnctt  Am- 
creon,  S.  •■  Bpenaer  In  hi»  Ftaerie  Qaeeoe.  "  Actai- 
lea  Tatioa,  lib.  1.  *•  Sutim  ac  earn  eonismvte^ 

fum,  oceldi ;  oeuloa  i  Tirfine  arertere  eonatae  msLM 
illi  repiirnabajit.  *  Pndet  dioere,  noa  eelabs  ti*^ 
Mempbim  ve  Jena  me  licit,  et  eontiaentlaai  fx^r 


Mem.  2.  SsIm.  2.]  BemUp  a  CanM.  4M 

rig^ht  for  many  years  together,  scoraed,  hated,  acofied  at  them;  coming  at  hist  into 
Daphnis  a  &ir  maid's  company  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Demaritis), 
though  free  hefore,  IfUqctus  nullis  ante  cupidinilms^  was  far  in  love,  and  quite  over- 
eome  upon  a  sudden.     Vietus  mmifateor  a  Daphnide^  Sfc.    I  confess  1  am  taken, 

M  **  Sola  hoe  inflexit  tensos,  anf  mumque  labentem 
Inpulit**— 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Stratocles  the 
physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man, muco plenus  (so  "'Prodromus  describes  him);  he 
was  a  severe  woman's-hater  all  his  life^fxda  et  contumeliosa  semper  infaBminas  pro^ 
faius^  a  hitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sex,  httmanas  aspides  el  viperas  apptllahat^ 
ne  forswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them  wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile 
terms,  iU  matrem  et  sorores  odisses^  that  if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou  wouldst  have 
loathed  thine  own  mother  and  sisters  for  his  word's  sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool 
was  taken  at  last  with  that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  An- 
ticles  the  gardener,  that  smirking  wench,  that  he  shaved  off  his  bushy  beard,  painted 
his  face,  ^  curled  his  hair,  wore  a  laurel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  * 
love  besides  was  ready  to  run  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married  he  was  so 
furious,  ut  solis  oceasum  minus  expectare  posset  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous  long  day), 
he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night,  sed  omnibus  insaltUatis  in  thalamum  festinans 
irrupitj  the  meat  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking,  he  would  needs 
go  presently  to  bed.  What  young  man,  therefore,  if  old  men  be  so  intemperate,  can 
secure  himself  ?  Who  can  say  I  will  not  be  taken*  with  a  beautiful  object  ?  I  can, 
I  will  contain.  No,  saith  ^  Lucian  of  his  mistress,  she  is  so  fair,  that  if  thou  dost 
but  see  her,  she  will  stupify  thee,  kill  thee  straight,  and.  Medusa  like,  turn  thee  to  a 
stone ;  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eyes  from  her,  but,  as  an  adamant  doth  iron,  she 
will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither  she  will  herself,  infect  thee  like  a  basilisk. 
It  holds  both  in  men  and  women.  Dido  was  amazed  at  Eneas'  presence ;  Ohstupuit 
prima  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido  ;  and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience ;      • 

•»>•  (^uam  egp  postquam  vidi,  non  ita  amavi  ut  sani  solent  I  **  I  lov'd  her  not  as  others  soberly, 

Homines,  Md  eodem  pacto  ut  insani  solent.**  |  But  as  a  madman  rageth,  so  did  I.** 

So  Museus  of  Leander, nu5^2M2m  lumen  deiorquet  ah  ilia;  and  "Chaucer of  Palamon, 

H»  catt  kit  «y«  vpmi  Emilia^ 

And  therewith  he  blent  and  eritd  Atf«  Aa, 

Jie  Uumgk  he  had  bteH  stroke  unto  the  keartm. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  doth  Influere^ 
how  it  doth  fascinate  (for,  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fascination),  thus  in  brief.  "^  This 
comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the  whole,  or  from  each 
several  part."  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer  you  to  poets,  historio- 
graphers, and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucian's  Images,  and  Charidemus,  Xeno- 
phon's  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes,  Heliodorus  Chariclia,  Tacius 
Leucippe,  Longus  Sophista's  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  Theodorus  Prodromus  his  Rhodan- 
thes,  Aristaenetus  and  Philostratus  Epistles,  Balthasar  Qistilio,  lib.  4.  de  aulico, 
Laurentius,  cap.  10,  de  melan.  Mneas  Sylvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost, 
which  have  most  accurately  described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that 
through  every  member,  both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the 
perfection  of  it ;  for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib.  4.  ^on  est  formosa  mulier  cujus 
crus  laudatur  et  brachium^sed  ilia  cujus  simul  universa  fades  admirationem  singulis 
partibus  dedit ;  ^'  she  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  thigh,  &c.  are  commended,  ex- 
cept the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent."  And  the  face  especially 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly  denominates  a  fair  or  foul : 
arx  formcB  faciesj  the  face  is  beauty's  tower;  and  though  the  other  parts  be  deformed, 
yet  a  good  face  carries  it  (Jades  nan  uxor  amakur)  that  alone  is  most  part  respected, 
principally  valued,  delidis  suisferox^  and  of  itself  able  to  captivate. 

*  '*  Urit  te  Glycers  nitor, 
Urit  grata  protervitas, 
Et  vultus  nimiiim  lubricus  aaplci.** 


**  Tirg.  iEn.  4.    **  She  alone  hath  captivated  my  feel- 
tftfi,  and  Axed  roy  wavering  mind.*'  »  Amarauto 

diaL  ^  Ocrtnaaqne  ad  speculum  dispoauit.  •*  Imag. 
Polistrato.  8i  iUam  saltern  intuearia,  staluis  immo- 
btltOTem  te  ficiet :  si  conspexeris  earn,  non  reljoquetur 
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facultas  oculos  ab  ea  amovendi ;  abducet  te  alligatum 
quocunque  voluerit,  ut  ferrum  ad  ae  trahcre  ferunl  ada« 
mantem.  m  piaut.  Merc  m  In  the  Knight's  Tale. 
*7  £x  debita  tntius  proportione  aptaqiie  partium  com- 
positiont.    FkcolomiiMiu.  •*  Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  h 
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Ltme-Mthmekoly. 


(Part.  3.  See-t. 


<<  Glycera's  too  fiiir  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld.''  When 
*  Chferea  saw  the  singing  wench's  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that  he  cried  o«t, 
Ofaciem  puJchranij  deleo  omnes  deMne  ex  animo  mulieres^  iadet  quoHdianarmm  i«- 
rumformarum  f  **  O  fair  face,  111  never  love  any  bnt  her,  look  on  any  other  heie- 
afler  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties,  away  with  them.''  The  more 
he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, unique  videndoj  as  in  a  burning-glass,  the  sonbeaais 


are  re-collected  to  a  centre,  the  rays  of  love  are  projected  from  her  eyes.     It 
iSneas^s  countenance  ravished  Queen  Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  fimi/ts,  he  had  aa 
angelical  fiice. 

'M  •*  o  fuerm  vnltns  Baeebo  Tel  Apotline  dignot,        I         — ^  **  O  ncrpd  looki,  hefittinf  mmiiMf, 
Cloo«  Tir,  quot  tuid  fomiiia  nulla  videt  1"  |  Which  never  mortal  wight  could  sniBly  aee.** 

Although  for  the  greater  part  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet  many  tioMs 
those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  sufficient  to  enaraoor. 
A  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  ecdi  pulcherrima  plaga^  Frons  tM,  rtrti 
honor^Jrons  uhi  ludit  amar^  white  and  smooth  like  the  polished  alabaster,  a  pair  of 
*  cheeks  of  vermilion  colour,  in  which  love  lodgeth ;  ^Atnor  qui  mollilnu  genis  putH^ 
pemoclas  :  a  coral  lip,  suaviorum  deluhrum^  in  which  Btuia  mille  pai^nL,  hatia  milk 
latenfj  *^  A  thousand  appear,  as  many  are  concealed ;"  gratforum  sedes  graiissima ; 
a  sweet-smelling  flower,  from  which^ees  may  gather  honey,  *MelUlegiBvolucresquid 
adhuc  cava  thyma  rosasqtte^  ^c. 

**Oninee  ed  dominx  labra  venite  mev. 
Ilia  rueaa  apirat,'*  Ace. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea^  dimple  in  the  chin,  black  eye-brows,  Cwtpi^ 
dims  arcus^  sweet  breath,  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call  the  salepiece,  a  fine 
soil  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  *Qua/e  deau  tumidis  Pario  de  marwtore 
fnammis  /"  *  and  make  a  pleasant  valley  lacteum  sinum^  between  two  chalky  hills, 
Sororiantes  papillulasj  et  ad  pruritum  frigidos  amatares  solo  aspectu  e-xcUamles. 
«  TJnde  is^  ^Forma  papillarum  quam  full  apta  premi  /-—Again  Urebant  oculoa  dura 
statuesque  mamillce,  A  flaxen  hair;,  golden  hair  was  even  in  great  account,  for 
which  Virgil  commends  Dido,  Jfondum  sustulerai  flavum,  Proserpimna  erinem^  Et 
crines  nodantur  in  aurum,  ApoUonius  {Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasomsfiava  coma  inctndit 
cor  MedecR)  will  have  Jason's  golden  hair  to  be  the  main  cause  of  Medea's  dotage 
on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  haired.  Paris,  Menelaiis,  and  most 
amorous  young  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles  ac  suaves^  as  Baptista  Porta 
infers,  *Physiog,  lib,  2.  lovely  to  behold.  Homer  so  commends  Helen,  makes  Pairo- 
clus  and  Achilles  both  yellow  haired :  Pulchricoma  Venus,  and  Cupid  himself  was 
yellow  haired,  in  aurum  coruscante  et  crispante  capillo^  like  that  neat  picture  of  Nai^ 
cissus  in  Callistratus;  for  so  ^  Psyche  spied  him  asleep,  Briseis^  Polixenoj  ^cJUnri-^ 
coma  omnes* 


**  and  Hfiro  the  Ikir, 

Whom  yoaaf  Apollo  eourted  for  her  hair.** 

Leland  commends  Guithera,  king  Arthur's  wife,  for  a  flaxen  hair:  so  Paulus  £milins 
sets  out  Clodeveus,  that  lovely  king  of  France.  '  Synesius  holds  every  efleminate 
fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  haired :  and  Apuleius  adds  that  Venus  herself,  goddess  of 
love,  cannot  delight,  '^tliough  she  come  accompanied  with  the  graces,  and  all 
Cupid's  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with  her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cinnamoa 
and  balm,  yet  if  she  be  bald  or  bad  haired,  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan."  Which 
belike  makes  our  Venetian  ladies  at  this  day  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  moch, 
great  women  to  calamistrate  and  curl  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines^  et  toi  orbi^ 
bus  in  captivitatem  Jlexos^  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made- 
flowers  ;  and  all  courtiers  to  eflect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kind.  In  a  word,  *^  the 
hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,  to  catch  all  comers,  a  brushy  wood,  in  which  Cupid  builds 
his  nest,  and  under  whose  shadow  all  loves  a  thousand  several  ways  sport  themselves. 


**  Ter.  EunQch.  Act.  S.  acen.  3.  >*•  Petroniua 

Catall.  >8ophoelea.  Antigone.         •Jo.Seiuindua 

baa.  ]9.  >L<Bchcua.  «Arandaa.  ValHa  anunnia- 
alma  ft  duobaa  montibiia  eompomta  nivela.  >  Orid. 

aFol.  77.  Dapailea  bilarea  amatorea,  ae.  vWben 

Cupid  alept.  Ccaariem  anream  habentem,  nM  Pafche 
▼idit,  molleinqne  ex  ambroaia  eerricem  inapezlt,  erines 
eriapoa,  purpureaa  fenaa  candidaaqne,  ac  Apuleiua. 
•in  landeiD  calvi ;  apiendida  eoma  qniaqoe.  adulter  eat; 


allicit  aorea  coma.  •  Venua  ipaa  non  plaeeivt  eoaaia 
nadata,  capile  apoUata,  ai  quaba  ipaa  Veana  c«b  ftiit 
Tirf o  omnl  pratianim  choro  atipata,  et  toto  evpidianaa 
popato  eoncinnata,  baltheo  ano  cincca.  dnnnana  fta- 
grana.  et  bataaoMi,  ai  ealva  proeeanerit,  piaeete  non  |o. 
teat  Vuleanoauo.  MArandna.  CapilU  iHln  C^i 
nia,  aylva  csdoa.  in  qua  aidiOeat  Capido,  aoh 
ombra  amona  nllle  modia  ae  eaenettC 


liiDL  9.  Subs.  2.] 


Beaulya  Caime* 
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A  little  soil  hand,  pretty  little  month,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  OraiuB  qua  digiiig 
—  'tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne,— * Zou^i/  digitosqtte  manusque  ; 
a  straight  and  slender  body,  a  small  foot,  and  well-proportioned  leg,  hath  an  excel- 
lent lustre,  "Ctti  totum  incumbit  carpus  uli  fundamenio  <tde$,  Ciearchus  vowed  to 
his  friend  Amyander  in  ^'Anstinstus,  that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistress,  to 
make  him  love  and  like  her  firsL  was  her  pretty  leg  and  foot :  a  soft  and  white  skin, 
&c.  have  their  peculiar  graces,  ^^Jftbula  haud  est  mollior  ac  hujus  culis  est^  adipol 
papillam  htlUdam.    Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected ;  a  grim 

Saracen  sometimes, nudus  memhra  Pyracmm^  a  martial  hirsute  face  pleaseth  best; 

I  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  fair  w/oman's  eye\and  is  as  acceptable  as  '*  lame  Vulcan 
was  to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was  dearly  beloved  of 
her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercu^  were  rejected,  and  the  rest  of  the  sweet-faced 
gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^  observes)  sordihis  caletU  (as  many 
men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches,  and  a  poor  market  maid,  than  all  these 
illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will  sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt 
dauber,  a  brontes,  a  cook,  a  player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or  arms,  tkarosaque 
hracluoj'  &C.,  like  that  huntsman  Mcleager  in  Philostratus,  though  he  be  all  in  rags, 
obscene  and  dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gipsy,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  than 
upon  a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Ephestion,  Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  courtiers 
full  of  silk  and  gold.  "  Justine's  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with  Pylades 
a  player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself  helped  her  by 
chance.     Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or  other 
which  pleaseth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  "  A  company  of  young  phi- 
losophers on  a  time  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman  was  most  desirable  and 
pleased  best  ?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth,  some  the  eyes,  cheeks,  lips,  neck, 
chin,  &C.,  the  controversy  was  referred  to  Lais  of  Corinth  to  decide ;  but  she,  smil- 
ing, said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools ;  for  suppose  they  had  her  where  they 
wished,  what  would  they  "  first  seek  ? «  Yet  this  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant, 
neqve  quis  vestrum  negaverii  opinor^  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  ^  the 
eyes,*' 


yidet  igne  micantas. 


Sideribua  umitei  oculos**- 


which  are  lovers  fowlers ;  ^aucupium  amoris^  the  shoeing  horns,  ^  the  hooks  of  love 
(as  Arandus  will,)  the  guides,  touchstone,  fudges,  that  in  a  moment  cure  mad  men, 
and  make  sound  folks  mad,  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  what  do  they  not  ?"  How 
vex  they  not?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athseneus  lib.  13.  dip,  cap,  5.  and  Tatius 
hold)  they  are  the  chief  seats  of  love,  and  James  Lemutius''  hath  facetely  expressed 
in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 

**  I  Mw  Lore  dttinf  in  my  inmrMi*  9jta 
Sparkling*  believe  it  all  poeteritjr. 
And  his  attendanu  playing  round  about 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  to  fly.** 


**  Amorem  ocellia  flanimeolia  hens 
Vidi  insidentcm,  credite  poateri, 
Kratresque  circum  ludibundoa 
Cum  pharctri  volitare  et  arcu,**  Sac* 


Scaliger  calls  the  eyes,  ''^Cupid's  arrows;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love;  the 
paps,  the  tents :"  "Bal^asar  Castillo,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love, 

I 


■  **Kmttla  lumina  stellis. 


X^iunlna  qua  poeseat  soliicitare  deof  .** 

Love's  orators,  Petronius. 

••  O  blaadoa  oeuloi,  ct  ^leetoa. 
£t  quftdani  propri&  nM  loquaoea 
lllie  est  Venue,  et  levee  amorea, 
AtqiM  ipea  in  medio  sedet  voluplaa.** 

Love's  torches,  touch-box,  napthe  and  matches, "  Tibullus. 


**  Eyea  emulatjpg  stare  in  light, 
Euticing  godi  at  the  Hist  Mgbt  ;** 


**  O  sweet  and  pretty  speaking  eyes. 
Where  Venas,  lova,  and  pleaaore  lies.** 


^  liliua  ex  ocnliaqnum  vult  exnrera  divos, 
Accendit  geminas  lampades  aoer  amor.** 


**  Tart  Love  when  be  will  eet  the  gods  on  lin. 
Lightens  the  eyea  as  torehee  to  desire.** 


»  Tlieod.  Prodromua  Amor.  lib.  1.  »  Epist«  7S. 

UM  polchram  tiMam,  bene  compaetom  tenuemqae  pe- 
des vidi.  **  PlattC  Cas.  m  Ciaudus  optima  ram 
agit.  ^  Fbl.  5.  Si  eervvm  viderint,  ant  flatprem 
attiue  dnctam,  aut  polvera  perflisum,  aut  histrionem 
in  aeenam  traduanm,  kc  H^e  pulchra  fhteor 
eaten  fi>rma,venimlttculenta-^Hioatra  eat.  Petronios 
Caul.  d«  Prlapo.  n  Galen.  >»Caleagninus 
Apologia.  Qam  pars  maxisM  desiderabilial  Alius 
ftoBtMi,  aliaa  genaa,  4c                »  inter  teminaiiffl. 


i»  Heneios.  ,  »  Bant  eaim  ocnli,  prscipua  polchrita- 
dinia  sedes.  lib.  8.  a  Amorie  bami,  duces,  Jndieea 

et  indjcea  qui  momento  inaanoa  sanant,  aanos  insanira 
cogunt,  oculatissimi  corporis  excubitores,  quid  non 
agunt  f    Qjaid  non  cogvnt  f  *  Ocelli  cans.  17. 

CHius  et  LipaiuB  epist.  quast.  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  meminit  ob 
aleaantiam.  ••  Cynthia  prima  suis  misemm  mo 

eepit  ooeliis,  contaetnm  nullis  ante  cupidinibua.  Pro* 
pert.  1.  L      «•  la  cauiect.      «  De  BtUpicio,  lib.  4. 


40B 


Ltwe-MthmMhf. 


(Part.  8.  Sttft 


Leuider,  at  the  fifst  siglit  of  Sterols  eyes,  was  incensed,  saith  Mnseens. 


**  Biiiul  in  Vocoloram  ndiis  ereaeetet  fkz  amoram. 
Et  cor  fervetat  iovecti  ^ia  inoeta ; 
Paktaritodo  •aim  eelebris  inmacalaUB  fianuue, 
Acotior  hominibiij  est  veloci  npttA. 
OedkM  Yerd  Tia  eit,  ab  ocoli  ieutait 
VaUuaf  dilataitnr,  «c  ia  pneoordia  viri  manaL** 


*  LoTe*t  tordiet  *gao  to  Iwn  flnl  ia  her  tjt% 
Aad  wt  hia  heart  <m  Are  which  aevcr  Aei: 
For  the  fair  beaaty  of  a  vinio  pore 
Ia  abarper  than  a  dart,  aod  3oth  iaare 
A  deeper  vooad.  which  piereeih  to  the  bent 
Bjr  the  eyea,  aod  caoaeth 


''A  modem  poet  brings  ia  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar, 


-''eCnefkaeiiio 


Oeeidit  ille  riaoa  at  fonnc  lepoe, 
Ille  nitor,  Ula  gratia,  et  ▼eroa  deeor, 
Illc  •mnlantea  parparaia,  et  *  roaaa  geoc, 
Oculiqne  vioctiMiBe  aareo  aodo  eooie.**- 


>It  waa  thy  beaotjr,  *twaa  Ihy 
Thjr  grace  and  eomelincaa  did  me  beguile; 
T%y  roee-like  cheeks,  and  onto  purple  ftir 
Thy  lovely  ^ea  aad  goMea  kaoued  hav." 


"^Philostratus  Lemnins  cries  out  on  his  mistresses  basilisk  eyes,  ardeniesfaceSj  (hose 
two  burning-glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could  quench  it 
^  What  a  t3rranny  ^saith  he),  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this !  thou  drawest  vith 
violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Chaiybdis  doth  sailors  with  thy  rocky  eyes :  he 
that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out"  Let  this  be  the  corollary  then, 
the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted  from  the  eyes. 


*>  **  Nam  qoia  lamioa  tanta,  taata 
Poaaet  laoiiaibcia  aoia  tueri, 
Non  atatiin  trepidansque,  paipitaaaqae. 
Pre  dcaiderii  Batoaatia  aiicir*  kc 


**For  who  each  ayvta  with  hia< 
Aad  not  forthwith  enanioar*d  be  I** 


And  as  men  catch  dotterels  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual  ghnces 
of  the  eyes  they  first  inveigle  one  another.  "Cynthia  prima  stds  miserum  me  cepit 
ocelli*.  Of  all  eyes  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  enticing  and  fairer,  whicfa 
the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistress.  "^Spectandum  nigris  ocmUs, 
nigroque  capillo^^  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 


I 


From  her  black  eyes,  and  fttim  her  fpotdea  Cbee 
Aa  if  ftom  Veaaa  came  a  lovely  grace." 

**  Homer  uselh  that 


M**CuJa8  i  ▼ertice  ae  nigricantibns  ocalis. 
Tale  quiddam  apirat  ac  ah  anreft  Venete.** 

and  "Triton  in  his  Milasno  nigra  octdos  formasa 

epithet  of  ox-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the  best,  the 
son  of  beauty,  and  fiirthest  from  black  the  worse :  which  '^Polydore  Viigil  taxetk 
in  our  nation :  Jingli  vi  pbtrimum  casiU  ocuUs^  we  have  gray  eyes  for  the  most  paft 
Baptisma  Porta,  Physlognom,  lib.  3.  puts  gray  colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish 
eyes,  dull  and  heavy.  Many  commend  on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those 
"Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for  the  blackness  of  their  eyes,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapo- 
litan young  wives.  Suetonius  describes  Julius  Caesar  to  have  been  tdgris  vegetisqve 
oculis  micantihus^  of  a  black  quick  sparkling  eye ;  and  although  Averroes  in  his 
Colliget  will  have  such  persons  timorous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most 
amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  show  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  &scinate,  bewitch, 
as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  certainly  Itmci 
the  poet^s  mind,  love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 


I***  Lodit  amor  aenaua,  ocnloa  pentringit,  et  aafert 
Libertatem  aniini,  miri  noa  faacinat  arte. 
Credo  aliquia  dsinon  aubienr  pnecordia  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardioe  meateoi.** 


'  Lore  mSbkt  our  aenaea,  eorba  oar  Hbertiea, 
And  doth  bewitch  ua  with  his  art  and  riafi. 
I  think  aoma  devil  feta  into  oar  entraila,     [hiafi*^' 
And  kindlea  coal*,  and  beavea  oar  aonla  fraai  tb' 


Heliodorus  lib.  3.  proves  at  large,  ^  that  love  is  witchcraft,  ^  it  gets  in  at  our  eyes, 
pores,  nostrils,  engendere  the  same  qualities  and  aflections  in  us,  as  were  in  the  putt 
whence  it  came.^'  The  manner  of  the  fascination,  as  Ficinus  10.  cap.  com.  in  Ploi- 
declares  it,  is  thus :  ^'  Mortal  men  are  then  especially  bem^hed,  when  as  by  oto 
gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct  sight  to  sight,  join  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  aod 
suck  in  love  between  them ;  for  the  beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.  And  therefr're 
he  that  hath  a  clear  eye,  though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  opoc 
him,  will  make  one  mad,  and  tie  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye."  Leonard.  Varins,  li- 1- 
cap.  2.  de  fascinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  interview,  *' "  the  purer  spirits  are  infected," 

»  Pulcbritado  ipaa  per  occultoe  radioa  in  peetua  aoian.  *•  The  wretched  Cynthia  flnt  captiratea  with  her  ipark- 

tiff  dimanaaa  ainata  rei  foroiam  inacalpait,  Tatioa,  1.5.  Hiw  eye*.**  .  •  Ovid,  amoram,  bk  i.  el4-  ^ 

» Jacob  Comeliya    Amnon    Tra^sd.   Act.   1.  ae.   I.  MSeat.  Hercul.  MCalcairninaadial.         ailbadL 

tt  Roae  Ibnnoaaram  oculis  naacantor,  et  htlaritaa  ▼uL  "  Hiat.  lib.  1.        ■  Sanda*  relatioa.  Ibl.  67.       *Ma«- 

toa  elefaolic  oitrona.  Pbilnatrataa  deliciia.        »Epiat.  taao.  •  Amor  per  oealoa,  aarea,  F^aof  laAuntf- 

et  in  deliciia,  abi  et  oppagnationem  relinqoe,  quam  fcc.     Martatea  tam   aammopeie  thaeinaatar  qatneo 

flaroma  non  estinirait ;  nam  abamore  tpaa  flamroa  aen-  freqnentimimo  intuitu  aciem  dirigealM.  ac   Meo  «« 

iU  iacendtom :  qua  cnrporum  peneiratio.  que  tyraatiia  qaia  niiore  polleat  oeutonim,  Ac.  «*  Spiritw  F""* 

'*kt.  u  LcBcbeua  Panthea.  »  i'ropertioa.  ocMfhadnantar.oculaaiae  radioa  emittit,  Ac 
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the  one  eye  pierceth  through  the  othqr  with  hi?  rays,  which  he  sends  forth,  and 
many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eyes,  that,  which  Suetonius  relates  of  Augus* 
tus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their  spectators  to'  look  o$  and  can  no 
more  endure  them  than  the  sunbeams.  ^Barradius,  lib,  6.  cap.  lQ.de  Harmonia 
Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  our  Saviour  Chris^,  and  "Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  whom  Nicephorus  describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-haired,  of  a  wheat 
colour,  but  of  a  most  amiable  and  piercing  eye.  The  rays,  as  some  think,  sent  from 
the  eyes,  carry  certain  spiritual  vapours  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party, 
and  that  in  a  moment  I  know,  they  tliat  hold  vlsio  JU  intra  mittendo^  will  make  a 
doubt  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eyes,  **'*That  by  sight  alone,  make 
others  blear-eyed ;  and  it  is  more  than  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the  corrupt  blood 
doth  get  in  together  with  the  rays,  and  so  by  the  contagion  the  spectators'  eyes  are 
infected.^'  Other  arguments  there  are  of  a  basilisk,  that  kills  afar  off  by  sight,  as 
that  Ephesian  did  of  whom  ^  Philostratus  speaks,  of  so  pernicious  an  eye,  he  poi- 
soned all  he  looked  steadily  on :  and  that  other  argument,  menstrua  fttmimEy  out  of 
Aristotle's  Problems,  morbosa  Capivaccias  adds,  and  ^  Septalius  the  commentator, 
that  contaminate  a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it  ^^^So  the  beams  that  come  from' 
the  agent's  heart,  by  the  eyes,  infect  the  spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound, 
and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the  blood."  To  this  effect  she  complained  in  ^Apuleiua^ 
^  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  grief,  thy  eyes  piercing  through  mine  eyes  to  mine  inner 
parts,  have  set  my  bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pity  me  that  am  now  ready  to  die 
for  thy  sake."  Ficinus  illustrates  this  with  a  familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian 
Phaedrus  and  Theban  Lycias,  ^^^Lycias  he  stares  on  Phsedrus'  &ce,  and  Phedroa 
fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon  Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rays  sends  ont 
his  spirits.  The  beams  of  Phaedrus'  eyes  are  easily  mingled  with  the  beams  of 
Lycias,  and  spirits  are  joined  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phaedrus'  heart,  enters 
into  Lycias'  bowels:  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder,  Phaedrus'  blood  is  in 
Lycias'  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love-speeches,  my  sweetheart  Phae- 
drus, and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And  Phaedrus  again  to  Lycias,  O  my 
light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.  Phaedrus  follows  Lycias,  because  his  heart  would 
have  his  spirits,  and  Lycias  follows  Phaedrus,  because  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits; 
both  follow ;  but  Lycias  the  eamester  of  the  two :  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the 
fountain,  than  the  fountain  of  the  river;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched 
with  a  loadstone,  but  draws  not  it  again ;  so  Lycias  draws  Phaedrus."  But  how 
comes  it  to  pass  then,  that  the  blind  man  loves,  that  never  saw  ?  We  read  in  the 
Lives  of  the  Fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brough^  up  in  the  wilderness,  from 
his  infancy,  by  an  old  hermit :  now  come  to  man's  estate,  he  saw  by  chance  two 
comely  women  wandering  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  creatures  they 
were,  he  told  him  fairies ;  aAer  a  whil^  talking  obiter^  the  hermit  demanded  of  him, 
which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life  ?  He  readily  replied,  the 
two  "^  fairies  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So  that,  without  doubt,  there  is  some  secret 
loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman,  a  magnetic  power,  a  natural  inbred  affection,  which 
moves  oar  concupiscence,  and  as  he  sings, 

''  Methinkt  I  baye  a  roiftren  yet  to  eome, 
Aad  stilt  I  seek,  I  love,  I  know  not  whom." 

Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion,  or  rather 
brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat;  we  speak  of  wandering,  wanton,  adulterous 
eyes,  which,  as  "  he  saith,  ^  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many  soldiers,  and  when  they  spy 
an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  tliem,  shoot  him  through,  and  presently  bewitch  him : 
especially  when  they  shall  gaze  and  gloat,  a?  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another, 
and  with  a  pleasant  eye-confiict  participate  each  other's  souls."    Hence  you  may 


«  Lib.  de  palch.  Jes.  rt  Mnr.  «■  Lib.  3.  c.  S3.  eo> 

lore  triiieuoi  rererente,  crine,  flava,  acribus  oculia. 
^Lippi  solo  intuitu  alioe  iippoa  faciunt,  et  patet  una 
cam  radio  ▼aporem  eorrupti  Mngunla  emanare,  enjaa 
enntagioue  oculua  spectantia  inficitur.  ^  Vita 

Aprtllon.  wCommenl.  in  Ariatot.  Probl.  ^^Sic 

ndins  ft  eorde  pereutientie  roinuf,  ragmen  |>ronriuni 
rppetit,  cor  TUinarat,  par  oculoa  et  aanpiinem  inflcit  et 
tpiritua.  eobttti  qoadam  vi.  Caatil.  lib.  3.  de  aulico. 
*Lib.  10.  CaQ»a  omnia  et  origo  omoif  presentiado. 
loria  tuta  ea;  ifti  enioi  tui  oculi,  per  meoa  oculoa  ad 


2P 


intima  delapei  pnecordia,  aeerrimum  neii  medollia 
commovent  inoendium;  ergo  miatirere  tui  causa  pere- 
untie.  *  Lycias  in  Phcdri  vultum  inhiat,  Phaedrua 

in  oculos  Lyci0  acintillas  sudruro  deflgit  oeuioroni ;  cum* 
que  scintillis,  ite.  Sequitur  Phsdrus  Lyciam,  quia  cor 
suom  petit  spiritum;  Phndnim  Lycias,  quia  spiritna 
propriam  sedem  postulat.  Verum  Lycfaa,  iu.  **  Dai- 
monia  inqoit  qua  in  hoc  Eremo  nuper  ocenrrebant. 
u  Caatilio  de  aulico,  1.  3.  fol.  iS8.  Oculi  nt  milites  in 
insidiis  semper  rccubant,  et  subito  ad  Tisum  sagittaa 
emittunt,  ^ 
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perceive  how  easily  and  how  quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love;  since  at  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  Pheedrus'  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias^  blooi 
""^  Neither  is  it  any  wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases  closdr, 
and  as  suddenly  are  caught  by  infection,  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,'^  &c.  The  spina 
taken  in,  will  not  let  hun  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  '^^Idju 
petit  carpus  mens  unde  est  saueia  amore  ;  and  we  may  manifesUy  perceive  a  strange 
eduction  of  spirits,  by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at  the  presence  of 
the  murderer ;"  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius,  lib.  2.  de  occult,  not.  mir.  cap.  7. 
Valleriola  lib.  2.  ohsero.  cap,  7.  Valesius  cantrov,  Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  crutnlii 
cadaveribuSj  fyc. 

ScBSECT.  Uh — Arti/icidl  alluremerUs  of  Love^  Causes  and  Provocations  to  Dal; 

Geshtres^  Clothes^  Dower j  Sfc, 

Natural  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  itself,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great  temp- 
tation, and  pierceUi  to  the  very  heart;  ^ forma  verecunda  nocuU  mihi  visa  puelli; 
bnt  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provocations  of  gestures, 
clothes,  jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed  unto  it ;  those  other  cimnih 
stances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall  concur,  which  of  themselves  alone  were 
all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular  to  produce  this  efiect  It  is  a  question  orach 
controverted  by  some  wise  men^  forma  debeat  plus  arti  an  naturaf  Whether  nanind 
or  artificial  objects  be  more  powerful?  but  not  decided:  for  my  part  1  am  of  opinion, 
that  though  beauty  itself  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  nt  sordiiui, 
m  beggary,  as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  his  rays,  it  cannot  be  rap- 
presseid,  which  Heliodorus  feigns  of  Chariclia,  though  she  were  in  beggai^s  weeds: 
yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 


'  8ie  dentata  siU  ▼idetar  ^l«, 
EmpUt  oflRibat  Indicoque  eorno ; 
CKc  qiiB  nif  rior  eit  cadenU  mora, 
OenuMta  libi  placet  LjrehoriiL** 


**  8o  toothiMB  JESfle  aeeinfl  a  prettf  ona. 
Bat  oot  with  new-lioof  lit  teeth  of  Indy  boM: 
8o  foul  Lycborif  blacker  than  berry 
Heraelf  ndinirea,  now  finer  than  dttrTj.*' 


John  Lerius  the  Buigundian,  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.  in  Brazil,  va  altogether  on  my  side. 
For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coming  to  Brazil,  we  found  both  men  and  women 
naked  as  they  were  bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as  of  their  privities,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a  year  with  them,  to  wear  anv, 
''^Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with  naked  women,  must  needs  be 
a  great  provocation  to  lust ;"  but  he  concludes  otherwise,  that  their  nakedness  did 
much  less  entice  them  to  4asciviousness,  than  our  women's  clothes.  ^  And  I  dare 
boldly  affirm  ^saith  he)  that  those  glittering  attires,  counterfeit  colours,  headgears, 
curled  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks,  gowns,  cosdy  stomachers,  guarded  and  loose  gar- 
ments, and  all  those  other  accoutrements,  wherewith  our  countr3rwomen  counterfeit 
a  beauty,  and  so  curiously  set  out  themselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this 
kind,  than  that  barbarian  homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in 
beauty.  I  could  evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  aiguments,  bet  I  appeal 
(saith  he)  to  my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind.^  His 
countr3rman,  Montague,  in  his  essays,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  so  are  manr 
others ;  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude,  that  beautj 
is  more  beholden  to  art  than  nature,  and  stronger  provocations  proceed  from  out- 
ward ornaments,  than  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true  that  those  bn 
sparkling  eyes,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured  cheeks,  &c^  of 
themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial,  well-composed  look, 
pleasing  gesture,  an  afiected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it  must  needs  be  fiur  more  forci- 
ble than  it  was,  when  those  curious  needleworks,  variety  of  colours,  purest  dve?, 
jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tif&nies,  fair  and  fine  linen,  embroideries, 
calamistrations,  ointments,  &c.  shall  be  added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dovdy 
otherwise,  a  goddess,  when  nature  shall  be  furthered  by  art.    For  it  is  not  the  eje 


■>  Nee  roiram  ai  reliquoa  morbne  qui  ex  cootaf  ione 
Baacuntnr  oonaidererout,  peetem,  pruritum,  Kabiem,  Sac 
o  Lucretiut.  "  And  tbe  body  naturally  aeeke  wbenee  it 
ia  that  tbe  mind  if  ao  wounded  by  love.**  **  in 

beauty,  that  of  ftivour  if  preferred  before  that  of 
coloun,  and  decent  motion  ia  more  than  that  of  fkvour. 


Bacon*a  Eeaayf.  »  Martaalia.  •  Hoiti  tant  • 

opinantur  commertiam  illod  adeo  ftvqueaf  cos  l«r- 
barifl  nodia,  ac  preaertiin  aim  fiemtnif  ad  libniibc" 
provoeare,  at  minut  maltd  noxia  illornm  Budiiff  qa«>> 
noBtrarum  flaminararo  caltuf.  Anaim  aneTerare  rpiea- 
didom  lUum  cultaro,  fticoe,  &c. 
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Jbi^tcial  JUluremenU. 


ill 


of  itself  that  enticeth  to  lust,  but  an  ^  adulterooa  eye,^  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  ii.  14.  a 
"leanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious  eye:  a  wandering  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  iii.  16. 
Christ  himself,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  had  most  beautiful  eyes,  as  amiable  eyes  as  any 
persons,  saith  "  Baradius,  ihat  ever  lived,  but  withal  so  modest,  so  chaste,  that  who- 
soerer  looked  on  them  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust,  if  we  may 
believe  "^Gerson  and  ^Bonaventure:  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  ^s  the 
Virgin  Mary's  face ;  'tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  use  it,  that  causeth 
such  e^cts.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to  win  Paris'  favour  for  the  golden 
apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude  of  ^Apuleius,  Juno  came 
with  majesty  upon  the  stage,  Minerva  gravity,  but  Venus  dulce  subridensy  constUU 
anuKni  ;  et  gratissinuB  Crratia  deam  propitiantes^  fyc.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gra- 
cious graces  and  exquisite  music,  as  if  she  had  danced,  et  notmunquam  saltare  solis 
oculis^  and  which  was  the  main  matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eyes:  they 
were  the  broken  and  harbingers  of  her  suite.  So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern 
poet, 

n  •*  Soon  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tyranniw« 
And  force  Uie  world  do  iwrnnge  to  mine  eyee." 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawd,  Amoria  porta^  and  with  private  looks, 
winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues  they  make  up  the  match  many 
times,  and  understand  one  another's  meanings,  before  they  come  to  speak  a  word. 
^  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamoured  by  the  eye,  and  prepared  to 
give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had  conference :  he  asked  her  good 
will  with  his  eyes ;  she  did  Miffragarij  and  gave  consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That 
^  Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at  this  dumb  rhetoric,  '^  that  if  she  had  but 
looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith  Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him,  and  he 
could  not  possibly  escape  it"  For  as  ^  Salvianus  observes,  ^'  the  eyes  are  the  win- 
dows of  our  souk,  by  which  as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets 
into  our  hearts."  They  reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  aay^frons  animi  index^  but 
the  eye  of  the  countenance,  ^Q^id  procacibus  irUuere  ocellis?  Sfc.  1  may  say  the 
same  of  smiling,  gait,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the 
proper  passion  of  a  man,  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but  those  counterfeit,  com- 
posed, aiTected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles  are  the  dumb  shows 
and  prognostics  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use,  to  inveigle  and  deceive; 
though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently  mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fool's 
paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid  laugh,  or  show  a  pleasant  countenance, 
use  some  gracious  words  or  gestures,  they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  &s  done  in  their 
iavour ;  sure  she  loves  them,  she  is  willing,  coming,  &c. 


*'  Btultus  quando  vidct  quod  pulchra  puellula  ridet, 
Turn  fatttuf  credit  ae  qudd  amare  veUt  :** 


**  When  a  fool  leee  a  fkir  maid  for  to  imile. 
He  thinkB  ilie  lovce  him,  'tis  but  to  beguile.' 


They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us, 


"Quia  credat7  diieunt  etiam  ridere  puclls, 
Qusritur  atque  illia  bac  quoque  parte  decor.** 


**  Who  can  believe  7  to  laugh  maida  make  an  art, 
And  aeek  a  pleaaant  grace  to  that  aame  paru'* 


And  'tis  as  great  an  enticement  as  any  of  the  rest. 


eubrisit  moUe  paella. 


Cortibiritdaalit.* 


^  She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  *  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers." 


*  **  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dolce  loquentem,** 


^^  I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,"  deleetata  ilia  risU  tarn 
hlandum^  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave  so 
sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Israenius,  as  he  '^  confesseth,  Ismene  subrisU  amatorium^ 
Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not  choose  but 
admire  her :  and  Galla's  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  ^*  Faustus  the  shepherd,  JUe 


w  Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  **Serm.  de 

coocep.yirg.    Pbyaiognomia  Virginia  omnea  movet  ad 
caatitatem.  ••  3.  vent.  d.  3.  q.  3.  mirum,  virgo 

fornioaiaainia,  aed  A  nemine  concupiia.  •»  M«'t.  10. 

**  Roaamood'fl  complaint,  by  Sam.  Daniel.        •>  iEneaa 
Silv.  ■  Heliodor.  1.  3.    Rodulphe  Thracia  tarn 

laevilabili  faacino  iaatructa,  tam  ezacte  oculis  intuena 


attrazit,  ut  ai  in  illam  quia  incidiaaet,  fieri  >non  poaaet 

?|uin  caperetur.  *«  Lib.  3.  de  providcntia :  Animt 

cncstra  oculi,  et  omnia  improba  cupiditaa  |ier  ocelloa 
tanquam  canalea  introit.  *  Buchanan.        *>Ovid 

de  arte  amandi.  ^  Per*.  3  Sat.  *  Vel  centum 

(^arites  ridere  putaret,  Muapua  of  Hero.  "  Hor. 

Od.  23.  Ub.  1.  »  £uaiathiua,  1.  5.  '>  Maniaaa. 
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aspiciens  motis  hlande  tuMsU  oceIU$.  All  other  gestnies  of  the  body  will  enfone 
as  much.  Daphnis  in  ^  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered  wench  when  I  knew  her  fifft, 
said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera,  but  now  she  is  a  stately  piece  indeed,  hath  her  maidf 
to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  money  in  her  purse,  &c.,  and  will  yon  know  how  thii 
came  to  pass  ?  ^  by  setting  out  herself  afler  the  best  fiuhion,  by  her  fdeaaant  car- 
riage, a&bQity,  sweet  smilmg  upon  all,"  &c.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for 
his  compliment  only,  and  good  behaviour,  they  are  won  in  an  instant;  too  credulov 
to  believe  that  every  light  wanton  suitor,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly 
enamoured,  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he 
means  nothing  less,  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  cmnpanies.  So  both  ddode 
each  other  by  such  outward  shows  ]  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright,  a  comely 
grace,  courtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gait,  a  decent  and  an  afibcted 
pace,  are  most  powerful  enticers,  and  which  the  prophet  Isaiah,  a  courtier  himsell^ 
and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Zion,  iiL  16.  ^  they  minced  as  they 
went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet."  To  say  the  truth,  what  can  they  not 
effect  by  such  means  ? 

«*  Whilst  natura  deeki  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  world  adjoiics.** 

""  <^  Urii voce,  monti,  gressu^  pectore^frante^  oeulis?^   When  art  shall  be  annexed 

to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles  shall  concur ;  for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind 
of  legerdemain ;  mere  juggling,  a  fascination.  When  they  show  their  fair  hand,  fine 
foot  and  leg  withal,  magnum  sui  desiderium  nobis  relinquunij  saith  ^Balthaxar  G»- 
tilio,  lib,  1.  th^  set  us  a  longing,  ^and  so  when  they  pull  up  their  petticoats,  and 
outward  garments,"  as  usually  they  do  to  show  their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of 
purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes,  hices,  embroiderings,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they 
go  to  church,  or  to  any  other  place,  all  shall  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catdi 
woodcocks ;  and  as  ^Chrysostom  telleth  them  downright,  ^  though  they  say  nothing 
with  their  mouths,  they  speak  in  their  gait,  they  speak  with  their  eyes,  they  speik 
in  the  carriage  of  their  bodies."  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  that  baling 
of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are  they  but 
only  to  tempt  men  to  lust ! 


>"  Nam  quid  laeteolQS  sinas,  et  Ipsas 
Pm  te  fers  sine  linteo  iiapiilas  1 
Hoc  est  dicere,  posce,  posoe,  trado ; 
Hoe  est  ad  Venerem  rocare  amantesi*" 


There  needs  no  more,  as  ^Fredericus  Mateneslus  well  observes,  but  a  crier  to  go 
before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out,  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect  a  sow- 
gelder  to  blow, 


'  Look  oat,  look  oat  and  see 
What  object  this  may  be 
That  doth  perstringe  mine  eye; 
A  gallant  lady  goes 


In  rich  and  gaody  dolhea. 
But  whither  away  God  knows, 
look  oat,  Ac,  it  f««  csf«i 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose  ?  But  to  leave  all  tliese  fiutastical  raptures,  111  prose- 
cute my  intended  theme.  Nakedness,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  thing  of  itselij 
remedium  amoris;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times,  that  there  can  be 
no  such  enticement  as  it  is ; 


*•**  Nee  mihi  dncta  Diana  plaeet,  nee  nnda  Oythere, 
Ilia  Toluptatis  nil  habet,  hoc  nimium.** 


David  80  espied  Bathsheba,  the  elders  Susanna :  "Apelles  was  enamoured  with  Gun- 
paspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  SueL  cap,  42.  supped  with 
Sestius  Grallus  an  old  lecher,  libidinoso  sene^  ed  lege  ul  nuda  puella  administrareni; 
some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus  Pugnaz.    Amongst  the 


nTom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Ezornando  seipsam  eleganter, 
Iheileni  et  hilarem  se  fmnada  erga  cunctoe,  ridendo 
suave  ae  blandum  quid,  kc  "  AogerianusL  *«  Vel 
si  forte  vestimenturo  de  industria  elevetur,  ut  pedum 
ae  tibtamm  para  aliqua  confpiciatur,  dum  lemplum  aut 
locum  aiiquem  adierit.  »  Sermone,  quod  non 

fcDminst  viris  cohabitenL  Non  loquuta  es  lingua,  sed 
loquttta  es  grewu :  nun  loquuU  es  voce,  led  oculis  lo- 
Quuta  es  elarius  qn4m  voce.  w  Jovianuf  Pontaaus 

Baiar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hrrmionem.  **  For  why  do  you  exhibit 
your  *  milky  way,*  your  uneoTered  bosoms  7  What  tfse 


is  it  but  to  say  plainly.  Ask  me,  ask  me,  I  will  snrres* 
der ;  and  what  is  that  but  tore's  call  f  *•  n  Dp  Ian 

vestium  discurSb  6.    Nihil  aljud  detst  nisi  at  prvoo  »ot 
prccedat,  kc  ^  If  you  can  tell  how,  yoo  owj  fiac 

this  to  the  tune  a  sow-gelder  Mows.  *  Assoo. 

epig.  S8.     **  Neither  draped  Diana  nor  naked  Yearn 

E leases  me.  One  has  too  miu^h  roluptoousaew  ahoat 
er,  the  other  none.**  ••  Plin.  lib.  33.  cap.  ]«.  Oasi- 
paspen  nudam  picturoa  ApeUes,  aaore  fljui  iQaqoeina 
est. 
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BabylofiimS)  it  WBi  the  cuBiam  of  some  laseivious  queans  to  dance  frisking  in  that 
fashion,  saith  Curtius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de  mor,  gent,  lib,  1.  writes  of  others  to  that 
effect.  The  "  Tuscans  at  some  set  banquets  had  naked  women  to  attend  upon  them, 
which  Leonicus  de  Varia  Mst,  lib,  3.  cap.  96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations. 
Nero  would  have  filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly 
used  in  our  times,  and  Heliogabalus,  etiam  coram  agente-Sy  ut  ad  venerem  incUarenl: 
So  things  may  be  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristenetus  spied  her  master  and  mis- 
tress through  the  key*hole  "  merrily  disposed ;  upon  the  sight  she  fell  in  love  with 
her  master.  ''Antoninus  Caracalla  observed  his  mother-in-law  with  her  breasts 
amorously  laid  open,  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he  said,  Jlk  si  licereLf  O  that  I 
might;  which  she  by  chance  overhearing,  replied  as  impudently, '^Qutc^i^J  libet 
licet-^  thou  mayest  do  what  thou  wilt :  and  upon  that  temptation  he  married  her : 
this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing  itself,  but  that  unseemly,  indecent  car- 
riage of  it. 

When  you  have  all  done,  verdunt  a  vette  sagitia^  the  greatest  provocations  of  lust 
are  from  our  apparel ;  Ood  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  no  motive  like 
unto  it ; 

*  •'  Wbieh  doth  even  beauty  beautify. 
And  mott  bewitcb  •  wretched  eye,** 

a  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carcass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a  rotten 
post,  a  hedgestake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall  make  as  fair  a 
show,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so  taken.  Primum  luxur 
ri<B  aucupiunij  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust ;  "^  Bosnu  aucupium  animarunij 
lethalem  arundinem^  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest  bawd,  forU  lenocinium^  sanguineis 
lackrymis  deplorandum^  saith  ^  Matenesius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored. 
Not  ^at  comeliness  of  clothes  is  therefore  to  be  condenmed,  and  those  usual  oma« 
ments :  there  is  a  decency  and  decorum  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be 
used,  becoming  several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only  fantastical 
that  is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  arras  hangings,  when  a  manner  of 
attire  is  generally  received ;  but  when  they  are  so  new-fangfed,  so  unstaid,  so  pro- 
digious in  their  attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting  their  age,  place, 
quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ?  Why  do  they  adorn 
themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  herbs,  fictitious  flowers,  curious  needle-works, 
quaint  devices,  sweet-smelling  odours,  with  those  inestimable  riches  of  precious 
stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds,  &c.  ?  Why  do  they  crown  themselves 
with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves 
with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroideries, 
shadows,  rebatoes,  versicolour  ribands?  why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shows 
with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tifi&nies,  rufis,  falls,  calls,  cufiii, 
damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?  with  colours  of  heavens,  stars, 
planets :  the  strength  of  metals,  stones,  odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  and 
whatsoever  Africa,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man  can  afford  ? 
Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such  new-fangled  tires,  and 
spend  such  inestimable  sums  on  them?  ^  To  what  end  are  those  crisped,  false  hairs, 
painted  fi&ces,"  as  "  the  satirist  observes,  ^  such  a  composed  gait,  not  a  step  awry  ?" 
Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybarites,  or  Nero's  Poppaea,  Ahasuerus'  concubines,  so 
costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as  Caesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  a  hawk  in  pruning? 
^Dutn  tnoliunhtr^  dum  coTnutUur^  annus  est :  a  "^  gardener  takes  not  so  much  delight 
and  pains  in  his  garden,  a  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  mariner 
about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their  faces,  and 
all  those  other  parts :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  straightening  with  whalebones ; 
why  is  it,  but  as  a  daynet  catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  men  stoop  unto  them  ? 
""  Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristenaetus,  advised  his  friend  Poliaenus  to  take  heed  of 
such  enticements,  '*^for  it  was  the  sweet  sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress's 


*>  Tn  Tyrrheni«  eonyiviis  nods  mulieree  niniftrabiint. 
"Amatoria  miscentee  vidii,  et  In  ipeif  eomplexibue 
aadit.  iuc  emerait  inde  cupldo  in  pectna  virginii. 
■  EpiM.  7.  lib. 8.  M  gpsrtian.  » 0idney*a  Arcadia. 
M  Dp  immod.  mulier.  cultu.  "  Diacura.  S.  de  luzu 
vettioni.  »  PeCroniua  fbl.  05.  quo  apectant  fleze 

I?  quo  flieiea  aiedieaoiine  tttrita  et  oeulornm 

60  2P2 


mollia  petalantiaf  quo  inceaaoa  tam  oompoaitua,  te. 
*>Ter.  **They  take  a  year  to  deric  and  eomb  them- 
aelTea.**  ^p.  Aretine.  Hortulanut  non  ita  exerDefor 
▼iaendia  hortis,  eques  equia,  armia,  nauta  navihua,  Ae. 
u  Bpiat.  4.  Sonua  armiilanim  bene  aonantiom,  odor 
unguentonun,  kjo. 
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[Part  3.  Seel 


spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her  oinUnents,  that  captivated  him  first,  lUafiA 
mentis  prima  ndna  mea.  Quid  dbi  vuh  pixidnm  turba^  saith  "  Lucian,  ^  to  what  me 
are  pins,  pots,  glasses,  ointments,  irons,  combs,  bodkins,  settingHsticks  ?  why  bestow 
they  all  their  patrimonies  and  husbands'  yearly  revenues  on  such  fooleries?"  "din 
patrimonia  singulis  auribus;  '^why  use  they  dragons,  wasps,  snakes,  for  cluiui 
enamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears  ?"  dignum  potius  forei  fcrro  numus  istas  rtli- 
gari^  alque  tdinam  monilia  vers  dracones  essent;  they  had  more  need  some  of  them 
be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains,  have  a  whip  for  a  fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to 
their  skins,  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks,  have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hoc 
iron :  I  say,  some  of  our  Jezebels,  instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  serred. 
But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all  this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far-fetched,  aod 
dear  bought  stuff?  ^'^  Because  forsooth  they  would  be  &ai  and  fine,  and  wbeit 
nature^  is  defective,  supply  it  by  art"  **  Sanguine  qua  veto  non  rubei,  arte  rvkt^ 
(Ovid) ;  and  to  that  purpose  they  anoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of 

Hecuba parvamque  exortamque  puellam-^Europen.^  To  this  intent  they  cradt 

in  their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  themselves,  sometimes  in  lax-clothes,  a 
hundred  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes  again  so  close,  vl  nsdot 
exprimant  artus,  "  Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up,  down,  high,  low, 
thick,  thin,  &c.;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  as  big  as  cart  wheels;  now  loose 
bodies,  then  great  fardingales  and  close  girt,  &c.  Why  is  all  this,  but  with  the  whore 
in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some  or  other  ?  ocularum  decipulam^  *"  one  therefore 
calls  it,  et  indicem  libidinisy  the  trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a 
tavern. 


**  Uudd  pulcbrot  Glycere  nimM  de  pixide  vultof, 
dudd  tibi  eompositas  nee  fine  lege  come: 
Qudd  niteat  di^itis  adamaa,  BerylTua  in  aura, 
Non  eum  divinua,  aed  acio  quid  cupiaa.** 


*■  O  OlTeere,  in  tbat  yoq  patnt  to  mneh, 
Yoar  hair  ia  ao  bededtt  in  onler  mdu 
With  ringa  on  fingera.  Imiceleta  in  roar  ear. 
Although  no  pro|»et,  tell  I  can,  I  fear.** 


To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice ;  as  many  times  they  do. 
that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather  instead  of  a  maid  that  shoold 
have  verum  colorem^  corpus  solidum  et  sued  plenum  (ta  Chserea  describes  his  nus- 
tress  in  the  ^poet),  a  painted  face,  a  ruff-band,  fair  ana  fine  linen,  a  coronet,  a  flower, 
{^  J)ratur<Bque  put  at  quodfuit  artificis^)  a  wrought  waistcoat  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied 
petticoat,  a  pure  dye  instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich-furred 
conies,  their  cases  are  far  better  than  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon 
tree,  which  is  dearer  than  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  &r  more 
precious  than  their  inward  endowments.    Tis  too  commonly  so. 


>**  Aaftrimur  euttn,  et  gemmia,  aoroque  ti^ntor 
Omnia ;  para  minima  eat  ipaa  paelia  aui.** 


M 


With  gold  and  J«wela  all  is  eowred. 
And  with  a  strange  tire  we  are  aroii, 

(Whilst  sheli  the  least  part  of  herself) 
And  with  auch  bauUea  quite  nndoae.* 


Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will  not  be 
seen  but  by  torch  or  candlelight,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  preparation  may  be, 
when  they  have  no  business,  but  only  to  show  themselves  ?  Spectatum  venimtt^ 
veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsa. 


*  **  For  what  is  beauty  if  it  be  not  aeen. 
Or  what  isH  to  be  seen  if  not  admir'd. 
And  though  admir'd.  unleaa  in  love  desir*d  V 


why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gait,  which  *Philo  Judaeus  reprehends  then 
for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  indecent  attires,  sybsrt* 
tical  tricks,  fucos  genis^  purpurissam  vetus,  cerussam  frontu,  leges  occuUa,  Sfc.  use  those 
sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  ointments  in  public;  flock  to  hear  sennons  so  frequent, 
is  it  for  devotion  ?  or  rather,  as  *  Basil  tells  them,  to  meet  their  sweethearts,  and  ^ 
fashions;  for,  as  he  saith,  commonly  they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  sorb 


•>  Tom.  4.  dial.  Amor,  vaacula  plena  niulta  infelici- 
tatie  oronero  maritorum  opulentiam  in  Iwee  inpeiidunt, 
dracones  pro  monilibus  habent,  qui  utinam  vere  dra- 
cones  essent.  Lueian.  *  Seneca.  **  Castilio  de 
aulic.  lib.  1.  Mulieribue  omnibus  hoc  imprimis  in  votis 
eat,  ut  formosv  sint.  aut  si  reipia  non  sint,  videintur 
tamen  ease ;  et  si  qua  parte  natura  deftiit..  artis  sup- 
petias  adjungunt:  unde  ilia  ftciel  unctiones,  dolor  et 
cruciatus  in  arctandis  oorporibus,  Jbc  »Ovid.  episl. 
M«^.  Jasoni.  -**  A  distorted  dwarf,  an  Europe.'* 
ST  Modo  caudalas  tunicas,  dec.  Boasus.  * Scribanius 
philoa.  Christ,  cap.  tt.        •>  Tar.  Eunuc  Act.  3.  Ken.  3. 


Mostrozafll.  lOvid.  •&  Daniel.  >ti^* 
victimis.  Ftaeto  iuceasu,  obcuitu  laactro.  calaBiiii^<*t 
cincinnata,  fucatn,  recena  lota,  purpuriseata,  pretiow 
que  amicta  palliolo.  spirans  unguenta,  at  jafvaaa 
animoa  cireumveniat.  «Orat.  in  ebrios.  I«P<* 

denter  se  masculorum  aqMWtibus  ezpoaunt,  tssoleoicr 
comas  Jactantes,  trabunt  tunicas  pedilms  coltiddit^ 
oculoque  petulanti,  risu  eflbso,  ail  tripodium  iiusst- 
entes,  omnem  adolescentum  intemperaDtiaa  is  w  pt»> 
vocantes,  idque  in  tempHs  memone  mutfnm  coe«^ 
cratis;  pommrium  civiiatia  offidnam  fSBCcraat  ua* 
pudenlic 


MenL  2.  Sobs.  3.] 


Jtriificial  Jitlurements. 
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curious  complimentSy  with  ^uch  gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing- 
school,  a  stage-playi  or  hawdy-house,  fitter  than  a  church. 

**  When  nich  •  ibe-prieit  eomei  her  man  to  ray, 
TwcDty  to  one  tbey  tU  fbrget  to  prajr.** 

"  They  make  those  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs  and  religious  uses, 
the  shops  of  impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  thieves,  and  little  better  than  brothel 
houses."  When  we  shedl  see  these  things  daily  done,  their  husbands  bankrupts,  if 
not  coniutos,  their  wives  light  housewives,  daughters  dishonest ;  and  hear  of  such 
dissolute  acts,  as  daily  we  do,  how  should  we  think  otherwise  ?  what  is  their  end, 
but  to  deceive  and  inveigle  young  men  P  As  tow  takes  fire,  such  enticing  objects 
produce  their  effect,  how  can  it  be  altered?  When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as 
*  Homer  feigns  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in  her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken. 


**Cdiii  ante  ipram  ftaret  Jnvis  lllia,  widens  earn 
Anchiaea,  admirabatar  fbrmam,  et  stupendaa  veatea; 
Erat  enim  ioduta  pepjo,  iaoeis  radiia  iplendidiora; 
Nabebat  quoque  torquet  (ulf  idoa,  fleziles  hclieea, 
Tenerum  eollnm  ambiebant  monilla  patehra, 
Aurea,  ▼ariegata.'*— ^ 


*« 


When  Venuf  stood  before  Anchiaet  fint. 
Ha  wae  amazM  to  tee  her  in  her  tires; 
For  slie  had  on  a  liood  as  red  as  Hre, 
And  flittering  chains,  and  ivy-twisted  spires. 
About  her  tender  neck  were  costly  brooches. 
And  neddaces  of  gold,  enameil'd  ouches.** 


So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and  ladies, 
as  she  is  described  by  'Apollonius, 


Cunctaa  verd  ignis  instar  sequebatur  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  aureis  Umbriis  resplendebat  Jubar, 
Accenditque  in  oculis  dulce  desiderium.** 


**  A  lustre  fbllowed  them  like  flaming  fire. 
And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beama. 
Which  in  his  eyes  provok'd  a  sweet  desire.** 


Such  a  relation  we  have  in  ^  Plutarch,  when  the  queens  came  and  oflered  themselves 
to  Antony^'^with  diverse  presents,  and  enticing  ornaments,  Asiatic  allurements, 
with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity,  they  did  so  inveigle  the  Romans,  that  no  man 
could  contain  himself,  all  was  turned  to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  trans- 
formed themselves  to  Bacchus  shapes,  the  men-children  to  Sat3nrs  and  Pans ;  but 
Antony  himself  was  quite  bes9tted  with  Cleopatra^s  sweet  speeches,  philters,  b«iuty, 
pleasing  tires :  for  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible 
pomp  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her  maids  like  the  Graces,  her 
pages  like  so  many  Cupids,  Antony  was  amazed,  and  rapt  beyond  himself."  Helio- 
dorus,  lib.  1.  brings  in  Dameneta,  stepmother  to  Gnemon,  ^  whom  she  'saw  in  his 
scarfs,  rings,  robes,  and  coronet,  quite  mad  for  the  love  of  him."  It  was  Judith's 
pantofles  that  ravished  the  eyes  of  Holofemes.  And  '^Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to 
confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the  first  time  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly 
love  her.  If  these  outward  ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  "Naomi 
give  Ruth  counsel  how  to  please  Boaz?  and  ^Judith,  seeking  to  captivate  Holo- 
femes, washed  and  anointed  herself  with  sweet  ointments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put 
on  costly  attires.  The  riot  in  this  kind  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past ;  no  man 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed, 

I***  Et  mattitino  saadans  Crispifiui  amomo.** 

Quantum  viz  redolent  duo  funera.** 

t 

^  one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,"  ^  ei  rosa 
canos  odorati  capillos  Jhsyriaqtie  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  ^Sueton.  relate 
in  this  matter  of  Caligula's  riot?  And  Pliny,  lib.  12.  &  13.  Read  more  in  Dios- 
corides,  Ulmus,  Amoldus,  Randoletius  dejueo  et  decoratione  ;  for  it  is  now  an  art, 
as  it  was  of  old,  (so  **  Seneca  records)  officina  turU  odores  coquenHuni,  Women  are 
bad  and  men  worse,  no  difierence  at  all  between  their,  and  our  times ;  "^good  man« 
ners  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness,  in  tricking  up  themselves 
men  go  beyond  women,  they  wear  harlots'  colours,  and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and 
dance,"  Mc  mulier^  hcec  oir,  more  like  players,  butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  antics,  than 
men.  So  ridiculous,  moreover,  we  are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that 
as  Hierome  said  of  old,  Unofilio  villarum  insunt  pretiOy  tmo  lino  decies  sesteriiUm 


>  Bymno  Veneri  dicato.  •  Argonaut.  I.  4.  ^  Vit. 
Anton.  •  Hegia  domo  ornatoque  oertantes,  sese  ae 
formam  soam  Antonio  oflhrentes,  A:«.  Cum  ornatn  et 
incrsdibili  pompa  per  Cydnum  fluTium  navigarent 
aursta  pappi,  ipsa  ad  similitudinem  Veneris  ornata, 
pQeIke  Gmtiis  similes,  pueri  Ciiptdinibtis,  Antonius  ad 
Tiwtm  stupefactus.  s  Amictnm  Chlamyde  et  eoronis, 
quam  primum  aspexit  Cnemonem,  ez  poleatate  mentia 


ezeidit.  >•  Lib.  de  lib.  prop.  "  Ruth.  ill.  3. 

»  Cap.  i  z.  ff.  u  Ju V.  Sat.  0.  u  ffor.  lib.  8.  Od.  1 1. 
u  Cap.  97.  ^  Bpist.  90.  n  auioqiiid  est  boni 

rooris  levitate  extinguitur.et  politura  corporis  mullie- 
bres  munditias  anteeessiroiis  enlores  nieretricios  vlri 
suroimus,  tenero  et  roolli  gradu  suspendimus  gradum, 
non  ambulamua,  nat.  quvst.  lib.  7.  eap.  3L 
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iiaeritur;  'tis  an. ordinary  ihing^  pnt  a  thousand  oaks  and  a  hundred  oxen  intoi 
suit  of  apparel,  to  wear  a  whole  manor  on  his  back.  What  with  shoe-ties,  haogen, 
points,  caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cufis,  &c.,  in  a  short  space  their  whole  pt&i- 
monies  are  consumed.  Ileliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in  his  a^ 
for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shoes,  a  common  thing  in  our  times,  not  for  emperors  and 
princes,  but  almost  for  serving  men  and  tailors ;  all  the  flowers,  stars,  consteUatioiis, 
gold  and  precious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their  shoes.  To  repress  the 
luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  ''Lex  Valeria  and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  id 
contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  s^ire  to  repress  the  pride  and  insolency  of  our  da^rs, 
the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kind.  Lucullus^s  wardrooe  is  put  down  by  our  ordinazy 
citizens;  and  a  cobbler's  wife  in  Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  infeiior 
to  a  queen,  if  our  geographers  say  true :  and  why  is  all  this  ?  ^  Why  do  they  glory 
in  their  jewels  (as  '^  he  saith)  or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes  ?  whj 
is  all  this  cost  ?  to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust  They  pretend  decencr 
and  ornament ;  but  let  them  take  heed,  that  while  they  set  out  their  bodies  they  do 
not  damn  their  souls ;"  'tis  ^  Bernard's  counsel :  ^  shine  in  jewels,  stink  in  condi- 
tions ;  have  purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscience."  Let  them  take  heed  of  Isaiah^ 
prophecy,  that  their  slippers  and  attires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls,  bncfr* 
lets,  earrings,  veils,  wimples,  crisping-pins,  glasses,  fine  linen,  hoods,  lawns,  and 
sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burned,  and  stink  upon  a  sudden.  And  let 
maids  beware,  as  ''Cyprian  advisetli,  ^  that  while  they  wander  too  loosely  abroad, 
they  lose  not  their  virginities :"  and  like  Egyptian  temples,  seem  &ir  without,  but 
prove  rotten  carcases  within.  How  much  better  were  it  for  them  to  foDow  that 
good  counsel  of  Tertulltan  ?  "  ^  To  have  their  eyes  painted  with  chastity,  the 
Word  of  God  inserted  into  their  ears,  Christ's  yoke  tied  to  the  hair,  to  subject 
themselves  to  their  husbands.  If  they  would  do  so,  they  should  be  comely  enough, 
clothe  themselves  with  the  silk  of  sanctity,  damask  of  devotion,  purple  of  pietv  and 
chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall  have  God  himself  to  be  a  suitor :  let  whores  and 
queans  prank  up  themselves,  "  let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  ceruse, 
they  are  but  fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  rir* 
tuous,  and  religious  matrons,  let  sobrie^r,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
God  himself  your  love  and  desire."  MuUer  recU  ohtj  uhi  mMl  olet^  then  a  woman 
smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all ;  no  crown,  chain,  or  jewel  (Guivani 
adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  viigin,  or  virtuous  woman,  quam  virgini  jmdor^  tf 
chastity  is :  more  credit  in  a  wise  man's  eye  and  judgment  they  get  by  their  plain- 
ness, and  seem  fairer  than  they  that  are  set  out  with  baubles,  as  a  butcher's  meat  is 
with  pricks,  puffed  up,  and  adorned  like  so  many  jays  with  variety  of  colours.  It 
is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  virtuous  Roman  lady,  great  Scipio's  daughter,  Titus 
Sempronius'  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  compaor 
with  a  companion,  a  strange  gentlewoman  (some  light  housewife  belike,  that  was 
dressed  like  a  May  lady,  and,  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  ^  was  **  more  soli* 
citous  of  her  head-tire  than  of  her  health,  that  spent  her  time  between  a  comb  and 
a  glass,  and  had  rather  be  fair  than  honest  (as  Cato  said),  and  have  the  conunon- 
wealth  turned  topsyturvy  than  her  tires  marred ;"  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of 
her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  show  hers :  CorDelii 
kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school,  and  these,  said  she,  are  of 
jewels,  and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  fantastical,  housewife.  How  roocii 
better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go  civilly  and  decently,  ^Hom^ 
tnulieris  insUw  qua  utUur  auro  pro  eo  quod  est^  ad  ea  iantum  quibus  opus  est,  to  use 
gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use  it  serves,  and  when  they  need  it,  than  to  coosqdm 
it  in  riot,  beggar  their  husbands,  prostitute  themselves,  inveigle  others,  and  peiad- 


»  Liv.  lib.  4.  dec  4.  >*Quid  exiilUa  in  polcbcita* 

dine  panni  1  Quid  f  loriaria  in  gemmia  ut  fociliua  in- 
▼itea  ad  Ubidinoattm  incendium  7  Mat.  Bowus  de  im* 
moder.  mulia.  cultu.  *>£pi»t.  IIX  fUlgent  monilibua, 
moribua  aontent,  piirpurata  veatia,  conacientla  pannoaa, 
cap.  3. 17.  **  Oe  Tiririnali  babito :  dum  ornari  cul> 

tiua,  dum  «▼•§ ari  virginea  voluot.  deaiount  eaae  vir- 
ffinea.  ClenMna  Alexandrinua,  lib.  d«  pulchr.  anioMB, 
Ibid.  *  Lib.  8.  de  cultu  mnlienun,  oeuloa  depieioa 

vereeundia,  iDferentea  in  auroa  aernooem  del,  annec- 
tantea  crinibua  Jugum  Cbriati,  caput  maritia  aut(}icien- 


tea.  ale  fkcila  ri  aatia  eritia  ornate:  vealtief«  k"^ 
probitatis.  byaaino  aanctitatia,  purpura  piidicluc ;  tau- 
ter pigmentaie  deum  habebitis  amatoren.  *Mtf 
habeant  Romane  laaciviaa ;  purpuniaa.  ae  cenuM  «• 
perungant,  fumenta  libidiaum,  et  cormptv  menin  la* 
dicia ;  veatrum  om amentum  deua  ait,pndidtJa.nrtaM 
atudium .  Boaaua  Plautoa.  *•  Soilieitioiw  de  eapiM 
aui  decora  quam  de  aalute,  inter  pcctioen  et  speeiM* 
diem  peidunt.  eonclnniorea  eaie  malunt  qnaa  boaeMi* 
et  rempub.  roinua  turbari  curant  qaaai 
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Tentmre  damn  their  own  sotils }  How  much  morjMrould  it  he  for  their  honour  and 
credit  ?  Thus  doing,  as  Hierom  said  of  Blesilla,  ^  Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over 
the  Gauls,  Papyrius  of  the  Samnites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her^tem- 
perance  \^  pfdla  semper  veste^  ^c,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly, 
vain-glory,  all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  ]  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping  ader  fine  clothes,  there 
is  another  great  allurement,  (in  the  world's  eye  at  least)  which  had  like  to  have 
stolen  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  money,  veniunt  d  dote  sagUUB^  money  makes  the 
match ;  ^Wbvw  ofyvpoK  ^rtovrtw:  'tis  like  sauce  to  theii  meat,  cum  came  eondimentum, 
a  good  dowry  wiUi  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  hear  but  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich 
heir,  are  more  mad  than  if  they  had  all  the  beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good 
parts  art  and  nature  can  afford,  they  "care  not  for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty, 
person,  but  for  money. 


Canes  et  eqaot  (ft  Cyrne)  qacrimui 

Nobiles,  et  A  bona  progenie ; 

Malam  vero  axorem,  maliqoo  [latris  flUim 

Dueere  doq  curat  vir  bonus, 

Modo  ei  magnmm  dotem  aflferac.** 


Our  dofs  and  honss  still  dnm  the  best  breed 
We  eareftiUy  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed : 
But  for  oor  wives,  so  tbey  prove  weaitbf , 
Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  what  tbey  be.** 


If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  &ir,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect,  then  they  bum  like  fire, 
they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pie,  and  are  ready  to  hang  themselves  if  they  may 
not  have  her.  Nothing  so  fiimiliar  in  these  days,  as  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an 
old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro  onusttan;  and  though  she  be 
an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her  head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  a  good 
face,  a  natural  fool,  but  only  rich,  she  shall  have  twenty  young  gallants  to  be  suitors 
in  an  instant.  As  she  said  in  Suetonius,  nan  me,  sed  mea  ambiunt^  'tis  not  for  her 
sake,  but  for  her  lands  or  money;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (m  he  added)  if 
she  were  away.  So  on  the  oUier  side,  many  a  young  lovely  maid  wili  oast  away 
herself  upon  an  old,  doting,  decrepit  dizzard, 

» **  Bis  puer  eflteto  qaamvis  balbaliat  ore, 
rrima  legit  rane  tam  ealta  roseta  puelte,** 

that  is  rheumatic  and  gouty,  hath  some  twenty  diseases,  perhaps  but  one  eye,  one 
leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty,  if  he  have 
land  or ''money,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suitors,  ^Dummodo  sii  dives 
harbarus  ille  placet.  ^  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,"  a  fine  man,  and  a  proper  man, 
she  will  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him ;  Galesimus  de  monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles 
Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La-Fool,  shall  have  her.  And  as  Phileroasium  in  "Arists- 
netus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia  vana^  hang  him  that  hath  no  money, 
^  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage  without  means,"  ^  trouble  me  not  with  such 
motions;  let  others  do  as  they  will,  ^'  I'll  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine 
and  brave."  Most  are  of  her  mind,  ^De  moribus  ultima  fiet  questio^  for  his  condi- 
tions, she  shall  inquire  after  them  another  time,  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made, 
and  everybody  gone  home.  "*  Lucian's  Lycia  was  a  proper  young  maid,  and  had 
many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suitors ;  Ethecles,  a  senator's  son,  Melissus,  a  merchant, 
Ac;  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute,  bald-pated  knave; 
but  why  was  it  ?  ''  His  father  lately  died  and  left  him  sole  heir  of  his  goods  and 
lands."  This  is  not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone,  poor  snakes  that  will  prosti- 
tute their  souls  for  money,  but  with  this  bait  you  may  catch  our  most  potent,  puis- 
sant, and  illustrious  princes.  That  proud  upstart  domineering  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the 
time  of  Richard  the  First,  viceroy  in  his  absence,  as  "Nubergensis  relates  it,  to  for- 
tify himself,  and  maintain  his  greatness,  propinquarum  suarum  connubiis^  plurimos 
sibi  poienles  et  nobiles  devincire  curavU^  manied  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came 
forth  of  Normandy  by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad 
to  accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews,  &c.  Et 
quis  tam  praclaram  affiwialem  sub  spe  magruB  promotionis  non  optaret  f  Who  would 


,  *  Non  sic  Farias  de  Galiit,  non  Papyrius  de  Bamnl. 
ttbttf,  Scipio  de  Numaotia  triumphavtt,  ae  ilia  ae  vin. 
eendo  in  hac  parte.  ^  Anacreon.  4.  nolum  intuemur 
■uruin.  *  Aiser  tecum  si  vii  vivem  mecum. 

"TbeoKnis.  *>>  Chalooer,  1. 9.  de  Rcpub.  Anf. 

*'  tJzoreni  dueat  Danaen,  kc.  *>  Ovid.  **  Epirt. 
14.  formam  fpecfant  alii  per  gratia*,  4»en  peeuniani,  &.e. 
B«  mibi  negotiam  faceass.  **  dai  caret  argento, 


firustra  vtitur  argnmento.  ■Juvenaiis.  mIVmd. 
4.  merit,  dial,  multos  amatores  rejeeit,  quia  pater  ejus 
nuper  roortuu*,  nc  dominus  ipse  faetut  bonorum  om- 
nium. ^  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  quia  nobjiiuin  e«(  tempore, 
sibi  BUt  Alio  nut  nepoii  uzoreni  accipere  cupient,  oblS" 
tam  sibi  aliquam  propinquarum  fju»  nnn  arciperel  ob. 
vii«  manibut?  (^arum  turbom  accivcralft  Normaaaia 
iu  Angliam  ejus  rei  gratia. 
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not  have  done  as  much  for  inon||'  and  preferment  ?  as  mine  author  "adds.  Voiti- 
ger,  King  of  Britain,  married  Rc^ena  the  daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  hit 
mortal  enemy;  but  wherefore?  she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.  lagello  the  great 
Duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  was  mifhtily  enamoured  on  Hedeng%  insomuch  that  he 
turned  Christian  from  a  Pagan,  and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladisluoi 
and  all  his  subjects  for  her  sake :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of 
Poland,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charles 
the  Great  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Irene  the  Empress,  but,  saith  **  Zonarus,  ob  rtg- 
fwm,  to  annex  the  empire  of  the  East  to  that  of  the  West  Yet  what  is  the  eTeat 
of  all  such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  money,  goods,  by  deceit,  or  for  burning 
lust,  quosfceda  libido  conjunxitj  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost  mad  at  first,  but  'ta 
a  mere  flash ;  as  chaff  and  straw  soon  fired,  bum  vehemently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in 
a  moment ;  so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those  allurements  of  burning  lust^ 
where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage,  virtue,  religion,  education,  and  the 
like,  they  are  extinguished  in  an  instant,  and  instead  of  love  comes  hate;  forjor, 
repentance  and  desperation  itself.  Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  de  re  uxoju, 
c.  5,  l^ath  a  story  of  one  Philip  of  *Padua  that  fell  in  love  with  a  common  whore, 
and  was  now  ready  to  run  mad  for  her ;  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  hin 
enjoy  her ;  ^  ^  but  after  a  few  days,  the  young  man  began  to  loath,  could  not  so 
much  as  endu  e  the  sight  of  her,  and  from  one  madness  fell  into  another.^'  Soch 
event  commonly  have  all  these  lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects, 
let  them  look  for  no  better  success  than  Menelaus  had  with  Helen,  Vulcan  with 
Venus,  Theseus  with  Phsdra,  Minos  with  Pasiphae,  and  Claudius  with  MessaliDa; 
shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy,  discontent 


SuBSECT.  rV. — ImporHmity  and  Opportunity  of  Tone,  Place^  Conference^  iK^ 
course^  Singings  Dancing,  Music,  Amorous  Tales,  Objects,  Kissing,  Fomiiiari/f, 
Tokens,  Presents,  Bribes,  Promises,  Protestations,  T^ars,  Sfc. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  oS,  and  at  a  distance;  I  will  come  nearer 
to  those  other  degrees  of  love,  which  are  conference,  kissing,  dalliance,  discourse, 
singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c.,  which  as  so  many  Syreoa 
steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  For,  as  Tacitus  observes,  Z.  2,  *^'^\i'» 
no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maid's  afiection  by  her  eyes  alone,  but  you  must  say  some- 
thing tliat  shall  be  more  available,  and  use  such  other  forcible  engines ;  therefore 
take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers  hard,  and  sigh  withal ;  if  she  accept  this  in 
good  j^rt,  and  seem  not  to  be  much  averse,  then  call  her  mistress,  take  her  aboot 
the^neck  and  kiss  her,  &c.''  But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opports- 
nity  of  living,  or  coming  together,  ingress,  egress,  and  regress ;  letters  and  commend- 
ations may  do  much,  outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  lire 
near  one  another,  in  the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  a  house,  love  is  kindled 
on  a  sudden.  Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importnnirf 
inveigles  his  master's  daughter,  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy,  many  a  geotlemiP 
runs  upon  his  wife's  maids ;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen  m 
Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf,  many  matches  are  so  made  in  haste,  and  they  are  com- 
pelled as  it  were  by  ^  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  in  com- 
pany of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afiford,  or  compared  them  to  i 
third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.  Or  had  not  that  opportunityof 
discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered,  they  would  have  loathed  and  contemned  tboee 
whom,  for  want  of  better  choice  and  other  objects,  they  are  fatally  driven  on,  ud 
by  reason  of  their  hot  blood,  idle  life,  full  diet,  &c.,  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them 
that  come  next  And  -many  times  those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  oraflect 
each  other,  but  are  harsh  and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  other's  carriage, 
like  Benedict  and  Beatrice  in  the  ^  comedy,  and  in  whom  they  find  many  faults,  by 


■Alezinder   Qagainui    Sarmat.    Europ.   deterlpL 
MTom.  3.  Aiinal.  «  Ubido  •utim  deferbuit,  fosti> 

dium  cvpit,  et  quod  io  em  Untopere  adaoiJivit  uperna- 
tur,  et  ab  cgritudine  liberatus  in  anforem  inddit. 
41  Da  poeilB  voluniaie  pcriculain  facere  aolif  oeulia  non 
aat  lauk,  wd  eSfeaciua  aliquid  Bg«re  oportet,  iUque 


etiam  nadiinam  alteram  ahibefe :  iuqne  Baaa* ta^Ti 
digiloa  oonttringe,  atque  inter  atringeadaa  '^P**^ 
luec  agentem  vquo  ae  animo  feret,  aeqae  ftt<«  ."^I^ 
oiodi  aapemabitar,  tun  rero  doninam  appella.  <'i<'*jr 
ooUum  auaviare.  «  HvDgrf  diQ|a  win  ft  ■»</ 

puddinga.  «r~  ~ 


VLem.  2.  Sobfl.  4.] 


Jirtykidl  JUlurements. 


in 


this  living  together  in  a  house,  conference,  kiss^pg,  colling,  and  such  like  allure- 
ments,  begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphar's  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph,  and 
^Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  uncle's  daughter,  because  the  plague  being  at  Bizance, 
it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her  at  the  table,  as  he 
tells  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius,  lib.  2.  (which,  though  it  be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded 
upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express  the  passions  of  lovers),  he  had  op- 
portunity to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &c., 
*^  which  made  him  almost  mad.    Ismenius  the  orator  makes  the  like  confession  in 
Eustathius,  lib,  1,  when  he  came  first  to  Sosthene's  house,  and  sat  at  table  with 
Cratistes  his  friend,  Ismene,  Sosthene's  daughter,  waiting  on  them  '^  with  her  breasts 
open,  arms  half  bare,"  ^J)rtuia  pedem^  discincta  sinumy  spoliala  lacertos;  after  the 
Greek  fashion  in  those  times, — ^'nudas  media  plus  parte  lacertos^  as  Daphne  was 
when  she  fled  from  Ph(sbus  (which  moved  him  much),  was  ever  ready  to  give  at- 
tendance on  him,  to  fill  him  drink,  her  eyes  were  never  off  him,  rogabundi  oculif 
those  speaking  eyes,  courting  eyes,  enchanting  eyes ;  but  she  was  still  smiling  on 
him,  and  when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  got  a  little  opportunity,  ^^^she  came 
and  drank  to  him,  and  withal  trod  upon  his  toes,  and  would  come  and  go,  and  when 
she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she  would  wring  his  hand,"  and  blush  when 
she  met  him :  and  by  this  means  first  she  overcame  him  {bibens  amorem  hauriebam 
simul)^  she  would  kiss  the  cup  and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  ^^  and  drink  where  he  drank 
on  that  side  of  the  cup,"  by  which  mutual  compressions,  kissings,  wringing  of  hands, 
treading  of  feet,  &c.    Ipsam  mUu  videbttr  torbUlare  virginem^  I  sipped  and  sipped 
so  long,  till  at  length  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.    Philocharinus,  in  ^  Aris- 
tsnelus,  met  a  fair  maid  by  chance,  a  mere  stranger  to  him,  he  looked  back  at  her, 
she  looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withal. 

M  **  file  dies  lethi  primm,  primutqua  malonun 
CauM  fuit" 

It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him.    ^'  0  nul' 
lis  tulum  credere  blanditiis. 

This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with  their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible  mo- 
tives, that  it  is  impossible  almost  for  two  young  folks  equal  in  years  to  live  together, 
and  not  be  in  love,  especially  in  great  houses,  princes'  courts,  where  they  are  idle  in 
summo  graduj  fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  their 
time.  ^Jllic  HippolUum  p<me,  Priapus  erit.  Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother 
Thetis  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  .£gean  sea  (where  Lycomedes  then  reigned)  in 
his  nonage  to  be  brought  up ;  to  avoid  that  hard  (}estiny  of  the  oracle  (he  should 
be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy)  :  and  for  that  cause  was  nurtured  in  Geneseo,  amongst 
the  king's  children  in  a  woman's  habit ;  but  see  the  event :  he  compressed  Deidamia, 
the  king's  lair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  son,  called  Pyrrhus  by  her.  Peter  Abelard 
the  phUosopher,  as  he  tells  the  tale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  uncle  to 
teach  Heloise  his  lovely  niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had 
committed  agnam  tenellam  famelico  lupo^  I  use  his  own  words,  he  soon  got  her  good 
will,  phira  erant  oscula  quam  sefUetUios^  and  he  read  more  of  love  than  any  other 
lecture ;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea ;  primum  domo  canjuncti,  inde  am* 
m»,  4rc.  But  when  as  I  say,  nox,  vinumj  et  adokscentia^  youth,  wine,  and  night, 
shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  quielis  consciOf  'tis  a  wonder  they  be  not  all  plunged 
over  head  and  ears  in  love ;  for  youth  is  benigna  in  amorem^  et  prona  materies^  a 
very  combustible  matter,  naptha  itself,  the  fuel  of  love's  fire,  and  most  apt  to  kindle 
it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an  ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in 
some  good  liking  at  least,  and  amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
^  Living  at  "^  Rome,  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  in  the  flower  of  my  fortunes,  ricn,  fair, 
young,  and  so  well  brought  up,  my  conversation,  age,  beauty,  fortune,  made  all  the 


**  Tatius,  lib.  1.  <■  In  maramarttm  attraetu, 

Bon  aspernamte  inest  Jueanditaa,  et  attrectatua,  kc 
*  Mantuam.  ^  Ovid.  1.  Met.  <>  Manua  ad  eu bi torn 
Buda.  ooram  aatane,  fortiae  intulta,  tonuem  de  pectore 
■piritun  duc8na,difituiD  ineum  preamt.et  bibena  pedem 
f^'Btnt ;  Butas  eompreaaiones  eorporanif  labioram  com* 
■uztionea,  pedum  eonnexionea,  Jfcc.  £t  bibil  eodem 
000, 4c        «  Epiau  4.  Haapexi,  reapexit  et  ilia  aubci- 


deoa,  tc  **  Vir.  JEn.  4.  **  Tbat  waa  the  ftnt  hour 
of  deatructioD,Bnd  the  firat  beginning  of  my  mia^riea.** 
•iPropertiua.  "Ovid.  amor. Iib.S.ttle9.2.  "Place 
modesty  itaelf  in  each  a  aituation,  deaire  will  inlrade.** 
•>Roni»  vivena  flora  IbnanaB.el  opuientle  mec.  staa, 
forma,  gratia  converaatioiiia,  maume  me  feeemnt  ex- 
petibilem, ' 
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"world  admire  and  lore  me.'^    Night  alone,  that  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  aD  ob 
fire,  and  they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  nest  advanttfi 
of  it :  Many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  herself  of  her  impeifectiona,  paintiof, 
.impostures,  will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  but  as  **  Castillo  noteth,  in  the  Di|iil 
Diem  ut  glis  odit^  Uxdarum  bicem  super  omnia  mavuU^  she  hateth  the  day  like  a  (kv* 
mouse,  and  above  all  things  loves  torches  and  candlelight,  and  if  she  must  come 
abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  **  in  a  mercer's  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscoR 
sight.    And  good  reason  she  hath  for  it :  ^ocU  latent  mendoj  and  many  an  amo- 
rous gull  is  fetched  ovei  by  that  moans.    Gomesius  lib.  8.  de  sale  gen.  c,  22.  gira 
instance  in  a  Florentine  gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife,  she  was  so 
■radiantly  set  out  with  rings  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaodj 
devices,  that  the  young  man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by 
torchlight) ;  but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  not 
morning  without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  a  lean,  ydlow, 
shrivelled,  &c.,  such  a  beastly  creature    in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
look  upon  her.    Such  matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  woo  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or,  as  '^  in  Turkey,  see  tlun 
at  a  distance,  they  must  interchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they  come  to  be 
married,  and  then  as  Sardus  lib,  1.  cap,  3.  demorb.genl,  and  "Bohemus  rdateof 
those  old  Lacedsmonians,  ^  the  bride  is  brought  into  the  chamber,  with  her  hair 
girt  about  her,  the  bridegroom  comes  in  and  unties  the  knot,  and  most  not  see  her 
at  all  by  daylight,  till  such  time  as  he  is  made  a  father  by  her."    In  those  hotter 
countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this  day ;  but  in  our  northern  parts,  amoofil 
Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Britons,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  the  rest,  ve 
assume  more  liberty  in  such  cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  coid- 
ing  and  going,  ei  modo  absU  lascivia,  in  eauponem  ducere^  to  talk  merrily,  spwt,  phr, 
sing,  and  dance  so  that  it  be  modestly  done,  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together. 
And  'tis  not  amiss,  though  "  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other  of  the 
fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly  seen  at 
some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.     '^Ayounfi 
pittivanted,  trim-bearded  fellow,''  saith  Hierome,  ^  will  come  with  a  company  of 
compliments,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing  your  finger;. 
will  so  be  enticed,  or  entice :  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embraceth,  a  third  kisseth* 
and  all  this  while  the  fiddler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious  song;  a  fourth  singles  von 
out  to  dance,  ^  one  speaks  by  beck  and  signs,  and  that  which  he  dares  not  say,  sig- 
nifies by  passions ;  amongst  so  many  and  so  great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lost 
conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds,  and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst 
feastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such  great  meetings."    For  as  he  goes  on,  "^she  walks 
along  and  with  the  rufiling  of  her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her,  her  shoes  creaks 
her  paps  tied  up,  her  waist  pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small,  she  is  straight  |irde(!. 
her  hairs  hang  loose  about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  soo^ 
times  tarries  to  show  her  naked  shoulders,  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she 
covers  that  in  all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  showed."    And  not  at  feasts,  play^ 
pageants,  and  such  assemblies,  "^  but  as  Chrysostom  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in 
practice  ^  at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself."    If  such  dumb 
shows,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move^  what  shall  thev 
do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of  discourse  and 
dalliance  f    What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleaguered  of  all  sides  ? 


o  "  duem  tot,  tain  nmem  petunt  puellae. 
Qiiem  culte  cupiunt  nuru«,  amorque 
Omnia  undique  et  undeeunque  «t  uaqae. 
Omnia  ambit  Amor,  Venusque  Hymeoque.* 


"  After  wbAra  ao  many  rmiy  maids  ioqaire. 
Whom  dainty  dame*  and  lovinf  wifMadewv, 
In  every  place,  atill,  and  at  all  tim«s«K.^ 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddencs  do  woo' 


**  De  Aulic  1. 1.  Ibl.  63.  »  Ut  adulterini  roereato- 
mm  panni.  **  Basbeq.  epiat.  s^  Paranympha  in 
cubiculum  adducta  capillof  ad  cutim  referebat ;  sponsua 
inde  ad  earn  ingretaua  eingulum  aolvebat.  nee  prius 
eponaam  BRpeiit  interdiu  quam  ex  ilia  flictua  e«Kt 
pater.  •*  Serm.  cont.  concub.  **  Lib.  8.  epist.  ad 
lllium,  et  virginem  et  matrem  vidnam  epi^t.  10.  dabit 
tibi  barbatnlus  qiiiapiam  manam,  austentabit  lamam, 
et  preania  digitia  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit,  dur. 
*  Loquetar  alius  nutibus,  et  quicquid  mctnit  dicere, 
aignincabit  affectibus.    Inter  lias  lantas  Tolaptatum 


illaeebraa  aclam  ferraaa  mentaa  libido  donat.  Ikfto^ 
inter  epulas  servatur  pudicitia.  ■  Claowre  vttU«a 
ad  se  juvenes  vocat;  capilli  Ikaeiolis  coBp»i>«ft» 


criapati,  cingalo  pectus  arctatur.  capilli  vei  i'  fnnK^ 
Tel  in  aores  defluant :  palliolora  ialeidov  e*"^ " 
nudet  hamero«,et  quasi  videri  nolocrit,  ftsliaaM<*u|* 
quod  Tolena  detexerit.  •  Sena.  oont.  coaeii*   « 

sancto  et  reverendo  aacmraentonim  teaiport  Mann 
occasionea,  ut  illis  placeant  qui  eas  ridant,  pr»Mw- 
•  Pont.  Baia.  1. 1. 
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How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty  pleasing 
speech,  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  itself  to  captivate  a  young  man ;  but 
when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating  speech,  pleasant  dis- 
course, sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so  enchant.  ^  P.  Jovius  com- 
mends his  Italian  countrywomen,  to  have  an  excellent  faculty  in  this  kind,  above  all 
other  nations,  and  amongst  them  the  Florentine  ladies:  some  prefer  Roman  and 
Venetian  courtesans,  they  have  such  pleasing  tongues,  and  such  "  elegancy  of  speech, 
that  they  are  able  to  overcome  a  saint,  Pro  facie  multis  vox  sua  Itnafuii,  TantA 
grtUid  vocisfamam  conciliahtUj  saith  Petronius  "  in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities, 
1  mean  his  Satyricon^  tarn  dulcis  sonus  permuleebat  aira^  ut  putares  inter  auras  cart' 
tare  Syrenum  amcordiam;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  air,  and  thou 
wouldst  have  thought  thou  hadst  heard  a  concert  of  Syrens.  ^  O  good  God,  when 
Lais  speaks,  how  sweet  it  is !"  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristenstus,  to  hear  a  fair 
young  gentlewoman  play  upon  the  virginals,  lute,  viol,  and  sing  to  it,  which  as  Gel- 
lius  observes,  lih.  1.  cap.  11.  are  lasciviefUvum  delicia^  the  chief  delight  of  lovers, 
must  needs  be  a  great  enticement.  Parthenis  was  so  taken.  ''JIft  vox  ista  avidd 
haurit  ah  aure  ammam :  O  sister  Harpedona  (she  laments)  I  am  undone,  "  ^  how 
sweetly  he  sings,  Pll  speak  a  bold  word,  he  is  the  properest  man  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life :  O  how  sweetly  he  sings,  I  die  for  his  sake,  O  that  he  would  love  me 
again  l^  If  thou  didst  but  hear  her  sing,  saith  ^  Lucian,  "  thou  wouldst  forget  father 
and  mother,  forsake  all  thy  friends,  and  follow  her."  Helena  is  highly  commended 
by  ^Theocritus  the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and  music;  none  could  play  so  well  as 
she,  and  Daphnis  in  the  same  Edyllion, 

**Uaain  tibi  m  dalce  «tt,  et  vox  aiaabilte  6  Daphni,       I  ** Row  sweet  a  thee  hath  Daphne,  how  loreJj  a  voice! 
Jucundiuaest  audire  te  canentem,  quAm  mel  liof era  I**  |    Honey  itaelf  ia  oot  ao  pleasant  in  my  choice.** 

A  sweet  voice  and  music  are  powerful  enticers.  /Those  Samian  singing  wenches, 
Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  Agathocleia,  regiis  diadenuUibus  insuUaruntj  insulted  over* 
kings  themselves,  as  ^*  Plutarch  contends.  Centum  lumimbus  cinctum  caput  *$rgus 
hdbfhai^  Argus  had  a  hundred  eyes,  all  so  charmed  by  one  silly  pipe,  that  he  lost  his 
head.  Qitiphon  complains  in  "  Tatius  of  Leueippe's  sweet  tunes,  ^  he  heard  her 
play  by  chance  upon  the  lute,  and  sing  a  pretty  song  to  it  in  commendations  of  a 
rose,"  out  of  old  Anacreon  belike ;   . 


**  Rata  honor  deeosque  floniio, 
Roaa  flea  odorque  divum, 
HoDinum  roM  eat  Tolui^aa, 
Decos  ilia  Oratiarum, 
Plorente  amoria  hori, 
Roaa  aaaTium  Oionea,  ftc** 


**  Roae  the  fklreat  of  all  flowera, 
Roee  delicht  of  higher  powera, 
Roae  the  Joy  of  mortal  men, 
Roae  tlie  pleasure  of  One  wofMtt, 
Roae  the  Graces*  ornament, 
Roae  0ione*B  aweet  ^intent.** 


To  this  eflect  the  lovely  virgin  with  a  melodious  air  upon  her  golden  wired  harp  or 
lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  played  and  sang,  and  that  transported  him  beyond 
himself,  ^  and  that  ravished^is  heart."  It  was  Jason's  discourse  as  much  as  his 
beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  g€>od  parts,  which  delighted  Medea  so  much. 


-**  Deleetabatar  enim 


Animua  simul  formi  dulcibasqae  verbis." 

It  was  Cleopatra's  sweet  voice  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveigled  Antony,  above 
the  rest  of  her  enticements.  Verba  ligant  hominem^  ut  taurorum  comuafunes^  ''as 
bulls'  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  men's  hearts  with  pleasant  words."  ^  Her 
words  bum  as  fire,"  Eccles.  ix.  10.  Roxalana  bewitched  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
Shore's  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward  the  Fourth,  ''*  Omnibus  una  omnes  sur^ 
ripuit  Veneres.  The  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Bomtfolk  ittirt  u$for  HeAss, 
Sowu/or  «A«p0,  Bcmt/trfaimtn, 
Semt/or  that  sMe  can  sing  or  4u%ett 
Sam*  for  gontlouen,  or  for  daUUiuo. 

''Peter  Aretine's  Lncretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  herself,  '^  I  counterfeited 


M  Deacr.  Brit.  •  Res  est  blanda  canor.  diacunt 
cantare  paella  profkcie,  &c  Ovid.  3.  de  art.  amandi. 
*Epi8t.  I.  1.  Cum  loquitor  Lais,  quanta,  O  dii  boni, 
vocis  ejiia  duleedol  «"*The  aweet  sound  of  his 

^Mtt  reanimates  my  soul  through  my  covetous  ears.'* 
*  AristensKtus,  lib.  3.  epist.  5.  duam  saavfi  canit !  ver- 
bam  audaz  dixi,  omnium  quos  vidi  formosiasimus,  uti- 
niito'amare  mi  dfcneturl  *  Ima^nM,  si  cantantem 
~-'"    '  I,  tta  dentucebere,  at  parentom  et  patris  statim 
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oblivisearis.  ^.EdylU  1&  neqne  sane  uUa  sic  Cytha> 
ram  pulaare  novit.  ^i  Amatorio  Dialogo.  npuel. 
lam  Cythara  canentcm  vidimus.  '>*  Apollonius,  Arito- 
naut.  1. 3.  "  The  mind  is  delighted  as  much  by  eloquence 
as  beauty.**  *« Catullus.  n  Pamodidascalo  dial. 
Ital.  Latin,  interp.  Jasper.  Barthio.  Germ.  Fin^bam 
honestatem  pliisquam  Virginia  vestalis,  intuebar  ocuUS' 
uxoris,  addobam  gastui^  Ax.  | ._.....». 
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honesty,  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  vtrgimsaimOf  more  than  a  vestal  ▼iigin,  I  looked  like  a 
wife,  1  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I  did  add  such  gestures,  tunes,  speeches,  signs  and 
motions  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  spectators  and  auditors  were  stupified,  enchanted, 
iasteued  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many  stocks  and  stones.'^  Many  silly  gentlewomea 
are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by  a  company  of  gulls  and  swaggering  companions,  that 
frequently  belie  noblemen's  fiivours,  rhyming  Goribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhad(K 
mantes  or  Bombomachides,  that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  player's  ends  and 
compliments,  vain  braggadocians,  impudent  intruders,  that  can  discourse  at  table  of 
knights  and  lords'  combats,  like  "Lucian's  Leontiscus,  of  other  men's  travels,  bnTe 
adventures,  and  such  common  trivial  news,  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballad  tunes,  and 
wear  their  clothes  in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentleman,  a  proper 
man,  who  could  not  love  him  f  She  will  have  him  though  all  her  friendJs  say  do, 
though  she  beg  with  him.  Some  again  arc  incensed  by  reading  amorous  toys,  Amadis 
de  &ul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  &c.,  or  hearing  such  tales  of 
"lovers,  descriptions  of  their  persons,  lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa, 
Helen's  waiting-woman,  by  the  report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variU  amcuhitwt 
modisy  and  after  her  Philenis  and  Elephantine ;  or  those  light  tracts  of  ^Aristiiies 
Milesius  (mentioned  by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians  in  Crassus'  annj 
amongst  the  spoils,  Aretine's  dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  huc^  must  needs  set 
them  on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  of  what 
kind  soever ;  ^  no  stronger  engine  than  to  hear  or  read  of  love  toys,  fables  and  dis- 
courses ("  one  saith),  and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad."  At  Abdera  in  Thiace 
(Andromeda  one.  of  Euripides'  tragedies  4>eing  played)  the  spectators  were  so  much 
moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pethetical  love  speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the 
rest,  '^  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  &c.  that  every  man  almost  a  good  whDe 
after  spake  pure  iambics,  and  raved  still  on  Perseus'  speech,  ^O  Cupid,  Prince  of 
Gods  and  men."  As  carmen,  boys  and  apprentices,  when  a  new  song  is  published 
with  V89  go  singing  that  new  tune  still  in  the  streets,  they  continually  acted  (bt 
tragical  part  of  Perseus,  and  in  every  man's  mouth  was  ^  O  Cupid,"  in  every  street, 
^  O  Cupid,"  in  every  house  almost,  ^  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  proDounc- 
ing  still  like  stage-players,  ^  O  Cupid ;"  they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that  raptare, 
and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love  speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after  forget, 
or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  ^  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,"  was  ever  in 
their  mouths.  This  belike  made  Aristotle,  Poht.  lib,  7.  cap.  18.  forbid  young  men 
to  see  comedies,  or  to  hear  amorous  ^tales. 

» **  Hse  i|iCor  Jurenei  nequwn  faciletqne  paaltaB 
Inspiaan  t" 

^  let  not  young  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters."  And  this  made  the  RomsUi 
as  '*  Vitruvius  relates,  put  Venus'  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra  mtinim,  fie  adoksctnia 
veiiereis  insueseant^  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects.  For  what  will  not  such  an 
object  do  ?  Ismenius,  as  he  walked  in  Sosthene's  garden,  being  now  in  love,  when 
he  saw  so  many  "  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis'  marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was 
almost  beside  himself.  And  to  say  truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  mored, 
to  see  others  dally,  kiss,  dance  ?  And  much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an 
actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  be  kissed,  which,  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is  as  a  biu^ 
den  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  ''Xenophon  thinks,  as  the 
poison  of  a  spider  \  a  great  allurement,  a  fire  itself,  protemium  out  anUicanhim^  the 
prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds),  lust  itself,  **  Venus  quintd  parte  sui  s^c- 
taris  imhuitj  a  strong  assault,  that  conquers  captains,  and  those  all  coouiandin; 
forces,  (^Donuuque  ferro  sed  domaris  osculo).  "Aretine's  Lucretia,  when  she  would 
in  kindness  overcome  a  suitor  of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  ^  took  him  aboot 
the  neck,  and  kissed  him  again  and  again,"  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otfae^ 

w  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit  ^  Amatorius  tenno  velM-  naoi  eaUealo  mio  wic  specQla  dicitur  httaiMe  iSmmih 

mens  yebeiDeDtit  cnpiditatis  inciutto  est,  Tltiua  1. 1,  at  qoocMnque  retpexinet  ioMf  ^bcb  eoita*  twtntt 

1*  De  Inxttrii  et  delieiia  eompoaiii.  *•  JBnemt  Bjl-  Saelonitu  viu  ejoa.  ■  GMoilttn  at  pfcyUBgna 

viua.    Nulla  machina  Talidior  quam  leeto  laadw  hia-  infleit.  m  Hqt.    •*  VeBU  talk  tekoai  ^^^ 

tons :  §mf  etlann  liajaanodi  fklmlia  ad  fttrorem  incen>  quiateaaenea  of  ber  nactar.**  *  Heiaaaa  *J2! 

dontur.  *  Martial.  1. 4.  •>  Lib.  1.  e.  7.  Bnay  eonquer  with  the  awoid,  fmt  joa  are  eoaqaowIT 

*  JBuatathloa,  1. 1.  Pictuis  iwrant  animuni  ad  Venerem,  a  kiia.**  ••  Applico  ne  Uli  pioxifflidi  et  ipM  M* 

Bocatiiia  ad  raa  ?«ttaraaa  intanperaatior  tradiuir ;  oacalata  safvin  peto. 
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wise  eflect,  she  made  him  so  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.  And  'tis  a  continual 

assault, ^hoc  non  deficit  incipitqve  semper^  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  "begin 

as  at  first,  hasium  nulla  fine  terminaUar^  sed  semper  recens  estj  and  hath  a  fiery  touch 
with  it. 


'**  IVnU  modd  tangere  corpai, 


lam  ta*  mellifluo  nembra  ealore  fluent.** 


Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  ^et  me  pras^ 
sulum  de^culata  Fotis^  Catenatis  lacertisj  ^Ohtorto  vcdgiter  labello. 


Valfiit  raftTiit, 
Dum  ■emiuko  raavio 
Meam  pueilam  auavior. 


Anina  tune  agn  at  aaueia 
Concurrit  ad  laMa  mUii.** 


**  At  first  Ambrose  itself  was  not  sweeter. 
At  last  black  bellebora  was  not  so  bitter.** 


**  Whf  dost  within  thine  arms  ne  lap. 
And  with  false  liiises  me  entrap.'* 


The  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  ^Jam  plwnbus  oseulis  Idbra  crepUabanij  aninutrum  qtuh 
que  ndxluram  facUniesj  inter  mutuos  complexus  animas  anhelantesj 

M  ••  Hnsimus  ealentes , 

Et  tranafudimus  hinc  et  bine  labelJis 
Brrantes  animas,  valete  cans.** 

^'  They  breathe  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,''  saith  "  Baltha- 
zar Castilio,  ^  change  hearts  and  spirits,  and  mingle  aflections  as  they  do  kisses,  and 
it  is  rather  a  connection  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body."  And  ahhough  these  kisses 
be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  Ambrosial  kisses,  ^Suaviolum  dulci  duJcius  Amhrasid, 
such  as  "Ganymede  gave  Jupiter,  hectare  suavius^  sweeter  than  "nectar,  balsam, 
honey,  "  Oscula  merum  amarem  stilkuUioj  love-dropping  kisses ;  for      • 

**  The  gilliflower,  the  rose  is  not  so  sweat. 
As  sugared  liisses  be  when  lovers  meet  ;** 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gall, 

MO  '*  Ut  nl  ex  Ambrosi&  mutatum  Jam  Ibret  illod        I         *'  At  first  Ambrose  itseU 
Buavlolum  tristi  tristius  helleboro.**  |  At  last  black  hellebore 

They  are  deceitful  kisses, 

1 M  ^aid  me  mollibas  implieas  laeertis  Y 
iiuid  fallacibus  osculis  incscas?**  dec 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse :  *Ei  qua  me  perdunt^  oscula  mille 
dabat^  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest  kisses,  I  deny 
not,  osculum  charitatis^  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestal-viigin  kisses,  officious 
and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c.  Osculi  stnsus^  hrachiorum  amplexusj  kissing  and  em* 
bracing  are  proper  gifts  of  Nature  to  a  man ;  but  these  are  too  lascivious  kisses, 
*ImpUcuitque  suae  circum  mea  eolla  lacertos^  fyc.  too  continuate  and  too  violent, 
*Braclua  nan  hederaj  non  vincunt  oscula  concha;  they  cling  like  ivy,  close  as  an 
oyster,  bill  as  doves,  meretricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento:  Tarn 
impresso  ore  (saith '  Lucian)  ut  vix  labia  detrahant^  inter  deosculandum  mordieanies^ 
turn  et  08  aperientes  quoque  et  mammas  attrectantes^  Sfc,  such  kisses  as  she  gave  to 
Gyton,  innumera  oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  puero^  cervicem  invadens^  innumerable 
kisses,  &c.  More  than  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses :  as  those  that  '  he  spake  of, 
Acceplurus  ah  ipsa  venere  7,  suavia,  Sfc.  with  such  other  obscenities  that  vain  lovers 
use,  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If,  as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds, 
every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after  marriage,  be  mortale  peccatum^  a  mortal  sin,  or 
that  of  ^  Hierome,  Adulter  est  qtUsquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardentior  est  amator;  or  that 
of  Thomas  Secund.  quast,  154.  artic.  4.  contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccatunij 
or  that  of  Durand.  Rational,  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  abstinere  debent  conjuges  d  complexuj 
toio  tempore  quo  solenaiias  nuptiarum  interdicitur^f  what  shall  become  of  all  such 
'immodest  kisses  and  obscene  actions,  the  forenumers  of  brutish  lust,  if  not  lust 


c  Petronina  catalect.  *  Catullus  ad  Lesbiam : 

da  mihi  basis  mille,  delude  eentum,  Jbe.  ■  Petro* 

aius.  *'  Only  attempt  to  touch  her  person,  and  lmme> 
diatelj  your  members  will  be  filled  with  a  glow  of  deli* 
cious  warmth.*"  >*  Apuleins,  1. 10.  et  CaulecL 

"  Petronius.  *>  Apnleius.  *  Petronius  Prose> 

ttos  ad  Cireeo.       **  Petronius.  **  Animus  eonjun. 

^tor,  et  spiritua  etiam  noater  per  osculum  eflluit ;  alter' 
Batim  se  in  utriusque  corpus  inAindentes  commiseent; 
aaiuHS  potius  quam  corporis  connectio.  **  Catullus. 
*  Locian.  Tom.  4.  *  Non  dat  basis,  dat  Nera  necur, 
itt  raw  anlaw  aoaviolMites,  dat  Mudun,  ttqrmiiiBqQe, 


dnnamumque  et  mel,  Ibc  Becundns  bas.  4.  **  Eus* 
taihius  lib.  i.  m  Catuliua.  >  Buchanan. 

•  Ovid.  art.  am.  Eleg.  1&  lOvid.  "  She  folded  her 
arms  around  my  neck.**  «  Cum  cai^ta  liment  so- 
litis  morBiuneuIis.  et  enn  mammillarum  preasiuneulis. 
Lip.  od.  ant.  Ice  lib.  Sl  -  •  Tom.  i.  dial,  meretr. 

*  Apuleius  Miles.  0.  Et  nnumblandientis  lingus  admul- 
sum  longA  mellitum :  et  post  lib.  11.  Aretins  earn  com- 
plexus oepi  BuaTiari  Jamque  pariter  patentis  oris  inha« 
litu  cinnameo  et  oeoursantis  lingua  lUisu  nectarso,  ftc 
T  Lib.  1.  adrera.  Jovin.  cap.  n.  *0ieiiUi  qui  lump* 
■It,  ai  DOB  «t  ctltra  Mmiiiait,  ftc 


4^ 
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[PiiTt  3.  Sec  t 


,*' With  beeka  and  nodt  be  flnt  btgtm 

To  tiy  tbe  wench'i  mind. 
With  beeki  tod  nods  and  Hoilea  afshi 

An  antwer  be  did  find. 
And  in  Uw  dark  be  took  her  bf  tbe  band. 
And  wrung  it  bard,  and  aigbed  g rieToaaijr. 
And  kiaa'd  ber  too.  and  woo'd  ber  aa  he  might. 
With  pity  me,  aweetbearc,  or  else  I  die. 
And  with  auch  worda  and  gesturea  aa  tbeie  patf. 
He  won  hia  miatreaa*  fa^oor  at  the  laat.** 


ilself !    What  shall  become  oi  them  that  oAen  abuse  their  own  wires  ?    But  yAk 
have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

.  That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  show  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust ;  to  epito- 
mize therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  fiuniliar  example  out  of 
that  elegant  Mnssus,  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings  of  Leaader 
and  Hero :  they  began  £rst  to  look  one  on  another  with  a  lascivious  look, 

••ObHqiiA  imuena  inda  votiboa, 

Nuiilma  mutuia  inducena  in  errorem  mentem  poelliB. 
St  ilia  h  contra  nutibua  mutaia  Juirenia 
Leaodri  qood  amorem  non  renuit,  4bc    Inda 
Adibat  in  teaebria  tacitd  quidem  atriogeua 
Boaeoa  paella  digitoa,  ex  imo  auapirabat 
Vchementer  Inde 

Virginia  autem  bend  olena  coUam  oacnlatoa. 

Tale  verbuB  ait  aoaoria  tetoa  atimalo, 

Precea  audi  et  amoria  miaerere  mei,  Ax. 

Bic  fatua  recuaantia  penaiaait  mentem  pnelto.** 

The  same  proceeding  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Argonautica,  be- 
tween Jason  and  Medea,  by  Eustathius  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Ismeniw 
and  Ismene,  Achilles  Tatius  between  his  Ciitophon  and  Leucippe,  Chaucer's  nett 
poem  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in  Petronlus  of  a  soldier 
and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  fiimous  all  over  Asia  for  her  chaititf, 
and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  soldier  wooed  her  with  such  rfaetoiic  as 
lovers  use  to  do,  ^^^'placiione  edam  pugnahis  amori  f  Sfc.  at  last,  frangi  ferimr 
ciam  passu  est^  he  got  her  good  will,  not  only  to  satisfy  his  lust, '  but  to  hang  her 
dead  husband's  body  on  the  cross  (which  he  watched  instead  of  the  thief's  that  vu 
newly  stolen  away),  whilst  he  wooed  her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  wfll 
say,  but  they  have  most  significant  morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrestlings,  tokens, 
favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause  belike,  Godfridus  lib.  t 
de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such  provocations  are  used 
when  they  come  in  presence,  ^  they  will  and  will  not. 


«*  Malo  me  Galatea  petit  laaeiva  paella, 
Bt  fligit  ad  aalicea,  et  ae  cupit  ante  vidari.** 


**  Mf  miatreaa  with  an  apple  wooa  bk. 
And  baatiljr  to  csoveit  goce 
To  hide  bemelC  bat  would  be  aeea 
With  all  her  heart  before,  God  kwma.* 


Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased, 


u  "  Tet  aa  abe  went  full  often  lookM  behiod. 
And  many  poor  exeuaea  did  abe  find 
To  linger  bgr  tbe  way," 


but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 


Deaagat  et  pogaat,  acd  volt  anpcr  omnia  tinci. 


She  aeema  not  won,  bat  won  aha  ia  at  Iragth, 
In  auch  ware  women  oae  bat  half  their  atmftb* 


Sometimes  they  lie  open  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding,  and  will- 
ing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepherdess  in  Theocritus,  Edifi 
27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.,  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and  to  some,  as  tbcy 
spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so  surly,  so  demure,  voa 
had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  hprse,  than  get  her  favour,  or  win 
her  love,  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdom.  ''Aretine^s  Lucretia 
was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kind,  as  she  tells  her  own  tale,  ^  Though  I  was  br 
nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair,  yet  by  these  tricks  I  seemed  to  be  &r  more 
amiable  than  I  was,  for  that  which  men  earnestly  seek  and  cannot  attain,  draws  (Mi 
their  affection  with  a  most  furious  desire.  I  had  a  suitor  loved  me  dearly  (said  she), 
and  the  ^  more  he  gave  me,  the  more  eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  J  seemed  u> 
neglect,  to  scorn  him,  and  which  I  commonly  gave  others,  1  would  not  lei  him  see 
me,  converse  with  me,  no,  not  have  a  kiss."  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him 
over  (for  him  only  I  aimed  at)  I  personated  mine  own  servant  to  bring  in  a  prescot 


•Corpoa  placBit  oiartti  ani  toUi  ex  area,  atqoe  ill! 
«|IW  Tocabat  cruel  adflgi.  m  Nori  ingenium  mulie- 

nun*  notunt  nbi  valia,  aU  nolle  cupiunt  ultrA.  Ter. 
BoAOC  act.  4«ae.  7.  »  Marlowe.  »  Pomodtdaa- 
mlo  diaL  lul.  Latin,  donat  40aspw  Bartbio  Gemaso. 
Qnanquam  aatura,  et,art«.  acam  torawiaiy^iBn,  ina 


tamen  aatu  unto  apecioaior  vldebar,  qaod  eaia  ocnh* 
cupitum  eg r2  prvbetur,  multo  magia  afibcm*  bojaaM* 
incendit.  >*  Clao  raajori boa  me  doais  prapiiiawi.  aa 
p^oribua  tllam  nodis  tractaban.  m  bui«»  iVfBM' 
Wt,*& 
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from  a  Spanish  count,  whtl^  he  trss  in  m^  company,  as  if  he  had  heen  the  eonnl'l 
servant,  which  he  did  excellently  well  perform :  *^  Comet  de  fnonle  Turcoy  ^  my  lord 
and  master  hath  sent  your  ladyship  a  small  present,  and  part  of  his  hnnting,  a  piece 
of  venison,  a  pheasant,  a  few  partrid^s,  &c.  (all  which  she  bought  with  her  own 
money),  commends  his  love  and  service  to  yon,  desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in  good 
part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come  and  see  you."     Withal  she  showed  him 
rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was  no  such 
matter^  but  only  to  circumvent  him.     ^By  these  means  (as  she  concludes)  '^  I  made 
the  poor  gentleman  so  mad,  that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself,  and  venture  his 
dearest  blood  for  my  sake."    Philinna,  in  ^  Lucian,  practised  all  tUs  long  before,  as 
it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when  Diphilus  her  sweetheart  came 
to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custom  was)  she  frowned  upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe 
him  her  company,  but  kbsed  Lamprius  his  co-rival,  at  the  same  time  "  before  his 
face  :  but  why  was  it  ?    To  make  him  (as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for 
it)  more  jealous;  to  whet  his  love,  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite,  and  to  know 
that  her  favour  was  not  so  easy  to  be  had.     Many  other  tricks  she  used  besides  this 
(as  she  there  confesseth),  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose^ 
pick  quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
•dmemiium  ira  amaris  redintegration  as  the  old  saying  is,  the  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the 
renewing  of  love;  and  according  to  ihtXafAnsienddius^jucundioresamorumpostinjurias 
deUciiE^  love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sunbeams  are  more  gracious  after  a  cloud. 
And  surely  this  aphorism  is  most  true ;  for  as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said 
Lucian,  **  ^^  If  a  lover  be  not  jealous,  angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear, 
he  is  no  true  lover."    To  kiss  and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and 
wish,  are  but  ordinary  symptoms,  incipienlis  adkuc  et  crescentis  amaris  signa  ;  but 
if  he  be  jealous,  angry,  apt  to  mistake,  &c.,  berU  speres  licet^  sweet  sister  he  is  thine 
own ;  yet  if  you  let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  &c.,  and  that  he  perceive 
once  he  hath  you  sure,  without  any  co-rival,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not 
care  so  mnch  for  you.    Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  1  speak  out  of  experience ;  Demo- 
phantus  a  rich  fellow  was  a  suitor  of  mine,  I  seemed  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better 
entertainment  to  Galliades  the  painter  before  his  face,  principio  ahiit^  verbis  me  in* 
eectatuSj  at  first  he  went  4way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at  last  he 
came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and  protesting  he  loved  me  most  dearly,  I  should 
have  all  he  had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake.    Therefore  I  advise 
thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your  suitors  over  kindly ;  insoknies 
enim  sunt  hoe  cum  sentiunt^  'twill  make  them  proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  and  then 
reject  them,  estrange  thyself,  et  si  me  audies  semel  atque  iterum  exclude,  shut  him 
out  of  doors  once  or  twice,  let  him  dance  attendance ;  follow  my  counsel,  and  by 
this  means  "  you  shall  make  him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions, 
and  do  whatsoever  you  will  have  him.    These  are  the  ordinary  practices ;  yet  in 
the  said  Lucian,  Melissa  methinks  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this ;  for  when  her  suitor 
came  coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  co-rivaPs  names  and  her  own  in 
a  paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermotimumy  Hermotimus  Mellissam,  causing  it  to  be  stuck 
upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used  to  walk ; 
which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  statim  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly  apprehended 
it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  "^  ^  and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of  his  love,  four 
months  after  I  recovered  him  again."  Eugenia  drew  Timocles  for  her  valentine,  and 
wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosom :  Camsna  singled  out  Pamphilus  to 
dance,  at  Myson's  wedding  (some  say),  for  there  she  saw  him  first ;  Fslicianus  over* 
took  Caelia  by  the  highway  side,  o£^red  his  service,  thence  came  further  acquaint- 
ance, and  thence  came  love.    But  who  can  repeat  half  their  devices  ?   What  Aretiue 
experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian,  or  wanton  Aristenaetus  ?    They  will  deny  and 
take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  earnestly,  seek  the  same,  repel  to  make  them  come  with 


**CoinM  de  mooteTareo  Hispanoi  Imi  de  irenatione 
■vft  i^artee  miiit,  JuMitque  perameDter  orare,  ut  hoe 
qualeeuaque  donum  suo  nomine  accipias.  ^  Hi* 

triibaa  bominem  ita  excantabam,  ut  pro  mo  ille  ad 
omnia  parutaa,  Uc  '■Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  >'  Re* 
lieto  illo,  cgre  ipsi  interim  faciena,  nt  omnino  diflleilia. 
*Bi  quia  enim  oec  Zelotypua  iraacitur,  nee  pugnat  ali- 


qaando  amator,  nee  peilarat,  non  est  habenduaamator, 
ice  Tbtua  bic  ifnia  Zelotypia  constat,  ice.  mazimi 
amoree  inde  naaeantur.  Bed  si  persaaaum  illi  fuerit  ie 
solum  baiyre,  elanguescit  illico  amor  suae.  ^  Veoi* 
entem  vidlebia  ipsuib  denuo  inflammatum  et  prorras  in* 
sanientem.  *  £t  sic  cum  fere  de  illo  desperaaseoi^ 

poet  meosee  quatuor  td  me  rediik. 
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more  eagerness,  fly  from  if  you  follow,  bat  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow 
you  again,  fugientem  sequUur,  sequentem  fugU  ;  with  a  regaining  retreat,  a  gealfe 
relnctancy,  a  smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness  they  wiU  put  yoa  ofi^  and 
have  a  thousand  such  seTeial  enticements.    For  as  he  saith. 


n  *•  Nod  eit  forma  ntii,  nee  qto  vult  bella  videii. 
Debet  Tulgari  more  plaeere  rait. 
Dicta,  Milea,  lasut,  ■ermonea,  gratia,  riaua, 
Vincavi  oatuiw  caadidioria  opus.** 


**  *Tfs  not  esoofh  tlwai^  die  be  fiilf  of  hue. 
For  ber  to  uae  tbia  vulgar  coaopliaMiit : 
But  pretty  toy*  and  Jeata,  and  aawa  and  . 
Aa  nr  beyond  wbat  beauty  can  atteapt.' 


Tor  this  cause  belike  Philostretus,  in  his  images,  makes  diverse  loves,  ^some 
young,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some  of 
another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts,  gins,  snares, 
and  other  engines  in  their  hands,"  as  Propertius  hath  prettily  painted  them  out, 
lih.  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  diverse  enticements,  or  diverse  afiectkxis 
of  lovers,  which  if  not  alone,  yet  joindy  may  batter  and  overcome  the  strongest 
constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors  of  the 
church,  diat  when  they  could  enforce  a  youn^  Christian  by  no  means  (as  "Hierome 
records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they  took  another 
course  to  tempt  him :  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set  a  young  courtesan  to 
dally  with  him,  "*'<  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  that  which  is  not 
to  be  named,"  matdhusqye  attrectare^  Sfc^  and  all  those  enticements  which  might  be 
used,  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love  might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such 
was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  overcome,  and  when  this  last  engine  would  take 
no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own  ways.  At  ^  Berkley  in  Gloucestershire,  there  was 
in  times  past  a  nunnery  (saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer,  that  lived 
400  years  since),  ^^  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess :  Godwin,  that 
subtile  Earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  (seeking  not  her  but  hers)  leaves  a  nephew 
of  his,  a  proper  young  gallant  (as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till  he  came  back 
again,  and  gives  the  young  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit,  till  he  had  deflowered 
the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he  could,  and  leaves  him  withal 
rings,  jewels,  girdles,  and  such  toys  to  give  them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him. 
The  young  man,  willing  to  undergo  such  a  business,  played  his  part  so  well,  that  is 
short  space  he  got  up  most  of  their  bellies,  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord 
how  he  had  sped :  "  his  lord  made  instantly  to  the  court,  tells  the  king  how  such  a 
nunnery  was  become  a  bawdy-house,  procures  a  visitation,  gets  them  to  be  turned 
out,  and  begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use."  This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you 
may  see  of  what  force  these  enticements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used,  and  how 
hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls  to  resist  such  alluremeDt& 
John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the  monk,  that  lived  in  the  days  of  Theodosins,  cooi- 
mends  the  hermit  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency,  and  of  a  most  austere 
life ;  but  one  night  by  chance  the  devil  came  to  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  young 
market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired  for  God^s  sake  some  lodging  with 
him.  "^  The  old  man  let  her  in,  and  after  some  common  conference  of  her  mishap, 
she  began  to  inveigle  him  with  lascivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to 
kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till  at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  him- 
self to  that  business,  she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the  air  laughed 
him  to  scorn."  Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend,  it 
serves  to  illustrate  this  which  I  have  said. 

Tet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like  enticing 
baits,  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves  intend  this 
passion  of  burning  lust,  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the  least ;  and  it  is  an 
engine  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Incitamenium  libidinisj  Petrarch  calb  it. 


*>  Peironioa  Catal.  b  imagines  deorum.  fol.  337. 

▼arioa  amorea  facit,  quoi  aliqui  interprrtantur  raulti* 
plicea  affeciua  et  illecebrai,  alioa  puelloa,  puellas,  alatoa, 
alioa  poma  auiea,  alioa 


■agittas,  alioa  laquc^M,  ice. 
i  Eremite.  M-Meretrix 


£piat.  lib.  3.  vita  Pauli 
apeeioaa  cepit  delicatius  itringere  coUa  compleziboa,  et 
mrpore  in  libidinem  concitato.  Ice  *  Camden  in 

Gloueeatershire,  boie  prefuit  nobilia  et  formosa  abba- 
tiaaa,  Godwinua  ooomm  indole  •ubtilis,  non  ipsam,  aed 
aua  cupiena,  reliqnit  nepotem  anum  forma  elegantis- 


aimum,  tanqnam   inarmum  donee   rewtterKar.  in* 
strait,  dec.  *>  llle  impiger  regem  adit,  abatisgaia  et 

suae  pnegnantea  edocet,  exploratoriboa  asisaia  pnatat, 
et  iia  ejeetia,  A  domino  auo  manerf  am  aeoepit.  *  Ptst 
aermones  de  eaau  auoauaritate  aermoneaeoaeibat  am- 
mum  hominis,  manumque  inter  coUoqnia  et  nsua  ad 
iMirbam  proteodit  et  palpare  omint  oameem  aaam  ft 
oaculari ;  quid  mulia  7  Captivum  dudt  militem  Gbrtai. 
Oomplezura  evaneicit,  demooea  in  aeiv  ma 
riacrunu 
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the  spur  of  lust.  ^^A  "circle  of  which  the  devil  himself  is  the  centre.  *Many 
iHTomen  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home,  most  indifferent,  none  better.'' 
"^  Another  terms  it  ^the  companion  of  all  filthy  delights  and  enticements,  and  'tis  not 
easily  told  what  inconveniences  come  by  it,  what  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions," 
and  many  times  such  monstrous  gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton 
tunes,  meretricious  kisses,  homely  embracings. 


n. 


>*'(at  Gsditana  eanoro 


Incipiat  prurire  choro,  plaanqae  probaUi 
Ad  terrain  tremalA  descendant  dune  puellB, 
Irritamantuin  Yeneria  languenUa)  ** 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  "Trogus  had  to  the 
full  described  and  set  out  Ring  Ptolemy's  riot  as  a  chief  engine  and  instrument  of 
his  overthrow,  he'  adds,  tympanum  et  tripudium^  fiddling  and  dancing :  ^  the  king 
ivas  not  a  spectator  only,  but  a  principal  actor  himself."  A  thing  nevertheless  fre« 
quently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewoman's  bringing  up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on 
the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she  can  say  her  paternoster,  or  ten  com- 
mandments. 'Tis  the  next  way  their  parents  think  to  get  them  husbands,  they  are 
compelled  to  learn,  and  by  that  means,  ^IncoBStos  amores  dc  tenero  meditantur  ungue ; 
'tis  a  great  allurement  as  it  is  oilen  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais,  in 
Lucian,  inveigled  Lamprias  in  a  dance,  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made 
liim  swear  to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptist's  head  in  a  platter.  **  Robert, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arlette,  a  fair  maid,  as  she  danced 
on  A  green,  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  "*  he  must  needs  lie 
with  her  that  night  Owen  Tudor  won  Queen  Catherine's  affection  in  a  dance,  fall- 
ing by  chance  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who  cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of 
his  experience?  Speusippas  a  noble  gallant  in  "that  Greek  Aristenaetus,  seeing 
Fanareta  a  fair  young  gentlewoman  dancing  by  accident,  was  so  far  in  love  witli  her, 
that  for  a  long  time  afler  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  Panareta :  he  came  raving 
home  full  of  Panareta :  ^^  Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that 
should  but  see  her  dance  as  1  did  ?  O  admirable,  O  divine  Panareta !  I  have  seen 
old  and  new  Rome,  many  fair  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to 
Panareta,  they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panareta !  O  how  she  danced,  how  she 
tripped,  how  she  turned,  with  what  a  grace !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy  her. 
O  most  Incomparable,  only,  Panareta !"  When  Xenophon,  in  Symposio,  or  Banquet, 
had  discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engines  that  might  be  devised,  to  move 
Socrates,  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up  all  with  a  pleasant 
interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  ^  ^^  First  Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride 
came  in  and  took  her  place ;  by  and  by  Dionysius  entered,  dancing  to  the  music. 
The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  young  man's  carriage ;  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so 
much  afiected  with  the  sight,  that  she  could  scarce  sit  After  a  while  Dionysius 
beholding  Ariadne,  and  incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  with  like 
affection,  &C.,  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that  stood  by,  and  saw  this,  did  much 
applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it  And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he  raised 
her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and  love  compliments 
passed  between  them  :  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus  and  beautiful  Ariadne  so 
sweetly  and  so  unfeignedly  kissing  each  other,  so  really  embracing,  they  swore  they 
loved  indeed,  and  were  so  inflamed  with  the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up 
themselves,  as  if  they  would  have  flown.    At  the  last  when  they  saw  them  still,  so 


■  Chorva  circalua,  cujua  centnini  diab.  *>  Malta 

inde  impadica  domum  rediere,  plurea  amMgoc,  melior 
nulla.  *>  Turpium  deliciarum  comes  est  eiterna 

aaltatio;  neqne  certfl  facile  dictu  qua  mala  bine  visua 
haariat,  et  qua  pariat,  colloquia,  monstroaos,  incondi' 
to«  geatua,  Uc  ^  Juv.  Sat.  11.    '*  Perhaps  you  may 

expect  tbat  a  Gaditaslan  witb  a  tuneful  company  may 
begin  to  wanton,  and  girls  a^iproved  with  applause 
lAwer  ihemaelires  to  the  around  in  a  laacivioas  manner, 
a  provocative  of  languishing  desire.**  *>  Justin.  I. 

10.  Addontar  instnimenta  luxuria,  tympana  et  tripu* 
dia ;  nee  tam  spectator  rex,  aed  nequitia  roagister,  ice. 
»  Hor.  1.  5.  nd.  6.  **  Havarde  vita  ejus.  »  Of 

«vbom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror;  by  the  same 
token  alM  tore  her  ainock  down,  saying,  &c.       *  Epist. 


26.  Quia  non  miratna  est  saltantem?  Quia  non  vidiC 
et  amavit?  veterem  el  novam  vidi  Romam,  aed  tibl 
similem  non  vidi  Panareta;  felix  qai  Panareta  fVuitur, 
Sec  *f  Prinripio  Ariadne  velut  sponsa  prndit,  ac 

aola  reeedit ;  prodiens  illico  Dionysius  ad  numeroa  can- 
tante  tibia  saitabat;  admirati  sunt  omnes  saltantem 
Juveneni,  i|isaque  Ariadne,  ut  vix  potuerit  conquiescore; 
postea  vero  cum  Dionysius  earn  aspexit,  &c.  (Jt  anlem 
surrexit  Dionysius,  erexit  simul  Ariadnem,  lieebatque 
spectare  geetus  osculaniium,  et  inter  se  cnmptecten* 
tium ;  qui  antem  spcctahant.  &c  Ad  extrvmum  viden> 
tes  eos  niutuis  amplexibus  implicatos  et  Jamjaro  ad  tha- 
lamum  ituroa;  qui  nonduxerant  uxuresjnrabantuxnrra 
se  ducruros;  qui  autem  duxerant  conscensis  eqnis  et 
incilatis,  ut  iisdrm  fniereutur,  domum  fcsiiu&ruat. 


lAnt'-MdamehBily. 
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willingly  embracing,  and  now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  ao  nrkhet' 
with  it,  that  they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  woald  forthwith  marry,  and  tho* 
that  were  married  called  instantly  for  their  hones,  and  galloped  home  to  the 
wives."  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  than  this  burning  lust  ?  what  ao  vi<^ei. 
an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore  so  many  general  councils  eondenu 
it,  so  many  fathers  abhor  it,  so  many  grave  men  speak  against  it ;  ^  Use  not  ths 
company  of  a  woman,'^  saith  S3rracides,  8.  4.  ^  that  is  a  singer,  or  a  dancer ;  neither 
hear,  lest  tliou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness."  In  circo  turn  tarn  cermtur  quam  disdtur 
libido,  "  Hsdus  holds,  lust  in  theatres  is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen 
that  eloquent  divine,  ("  as  he  relates  the  story  himself,)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his 
solemnly  invited  him  with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympiads  wedding,  refused 
to  come :  ^  ^  For  it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;"  he 
held  it  unfit  to  be  a  spectator,  much  less  an  actor.  Jfemo  salUU  sohrius^  TuUy 
writes,  he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian 
forbade  the  Roman  senators  to  dance,  and  for  that  &ict  removed  many  of  them  from 
the  senate.  But  these,  you  wiU  say,  are  lascivious  and  Pagan  dances,  'tis  the  abuse 
that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do  not  well  therefore  to  condemn,  speak 
against,  or  ^'  innocently  to  accuse  the  best  and  pleasantest  thing  (so  ^'  Lucian  calli 
it)  that  belongs  to  mortal  men."  You  misinterpret,  I  condenm  it  not ;  I  hold  it 
notwithstanding  an  honest  disport,  a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately 
and  soberly  used :  I  am  of  Plutarch's  mind,  ^  ^  that  which  respects  pleasure  alone, 
honest  recreation,  or  bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned :"  I 
subscribe  to  ^Lucian,  ^'tis  an  elegant  thing,  which  cheereth  up  the  mind,  exerciseih 
the  body,  delights  the  spectatora,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures,  equally 
afecting  the  eare,  eyes,  and  soul  itself."  Sallust  discommends  singing  and  dancing 
in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in  excess,  'tis  the 
abuse  of  it ;  and  Gregory's  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn  it,  but  in  some  folks. 
Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together,  because  it  is  a  provocation 
to  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycuigus  and  Mahomet,  cut  down  all  vines,  forbid 
the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes  son\e  men  drunk. 

^ '*  Nihil  prodMt  qood  non  lad«re  pomtt  idem; 
Igne  qufd  utiliua  r* 

I  say  of  this  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations,  they  are  like  fire,  good  and  bad,  aod 
I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be  done  at  due  times, 
and  by  fit  persons :  and  conclude  with  Wolfungus  ^Hider,  and  most  of  our  modem 
divines :  St  decora^  graves^  verecundiB^  plena  luce  honorum  virorum  et  matronantm 
honeslarum^  tempestive  fiant^  probari  possunt^  et  debent.    '^  There  is  a  time  to  raouro) 
a  time  to  dance,"  Eccles.  iii.  4.    Let  them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  *he  said 
of  old,  '^  young  men  and  maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold, 
well  attired,  and  of  comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  daoce 
required,  kept  their  time,  now  turning,  now  tracing,  now  apart  now  altogether,  now 
a  courtesy  then  a  caper,"  &c.,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty  knots, 
and  swimming  figures.    The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  the  earth,  the 
three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  centre,  now  stationary,  now  direct,  now 
retrograde,  now  in  apogee^  then  in  perigee,  now  swifl  then  slow,  occidental,  oriental, 
they  turn  round,  jump  and  trace,  ?  and  ^  about  the  sun  with  those  thirty-three 
Maculae  or  Bourbonian  planet,  circa  Solem  sallantes  'Cytharedum,  saith  Fromondus. 
Four  Medicean  stars  dance  about  Jupiter,  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c.,  and  all 
(belike)  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.    Our  greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators, 
at  some  times  dance,  as  David  before  the  ark,  2  Sam.  vi.  14.    Miriam,  Exod.  xv.  20. 
Judith,  XV.  13.  (though  the  devil  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy  bac- 
chanals), and  well  may  they  do  it.    The  greatest  soldiere,  as  ^Quintilianos,  ^Eaor 
lius  Probus,  ^Ccelius  Rhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it  in  Greece,  Rome, 


M  Lib.  4.  de  coDtemnend.  amoribus.  >*  Ad  Any- 

•ium  epist.  57.  *  Inteinpettivaro  enim  eat,  et  A 

naptiif  abhorrena,  inter  aaltantea  podafricaaa  videre 
apnem,  et  «pi«onpann.  **  Rem  omnium  in  mortalium 
vita  optimam  iunooenter  aeeaaare.  <*  Que  bonet- 

Urn  Toluptatem  reaptdt,  aut  eorporia  ezereitiam,  con* 
t<Hiini  non  debet.  «  Elef  antjMiraa  ret  est,  qua;  et 

mentem  acuti.  corpus  exereeat,  et  spectantes  oblectet, 
miltos  f  estua  decoroa  doeena,  oculoa,  aurea,  aaimom  ez 


equo  demulcena.  **  Ovid.  •Bfgiiam.  man\n 

philosophia;.  «  Apuleiaa.  10.  PneJli.  pwH^ 

virenti  florentes  statula,  forma  eonspiaii,  ntie  ait»« 
inc4wmi  fratiosi,  6r»canicam  aaltanles  F/frtrictD.  «•• 
positis  ordinationibua,  deeoros  ambitos  ioembsal, 
nunc  in  orbem  flezi,  nune  in  obliquam  seriem  o**']^' 
nunc  in  quadnim  enneati,  nunc  imU  srpantt*  "^ 
«*  Ub.  1.  cap.  11.        «  Vit.  fifaiaiiMada       *  1^  ^ 
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"d  the  most  wdrthy  senaUNrs,  eamlare^  saUare.    Lucian,  Maerofoius,  libanns, 

-terch)  Julius,  Pollux,  Athenaeus,  have  written  just  tracts  in  commendation  of  it 

.ithis  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those  countries,  as  in  all  civil  common- 

ralths,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved 

.  iilarge,  ^amongst  the  barbabarians  themselves  none  so  precious;  all  the  world 

allows  it 

n  **  Divitlu  Qontemno  tuas,  rex  Crme,  taamque 
Tendo  Asiam,  unfueotis,  llore,  mero,  cborei*.** 

"  Plato,  in  his  Commonwealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained,  ^  that 
young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen ;"  nay  more, 
ne  would  have  them  dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh  at  it.  But  Eusebius 
prctpar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret  lib.  9.  curat.  gr€Bc.  affect,  worthily 
lash  him  for  it;  and  well  they  might :  for  as  one  saith,  **"  the  ver/  sight  of  naked 
parts  causeth  enormous,  exceeding  concupiscenses,  and  stirs  up  both  men  and  wo- 
men to  burning  lusf  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief; 
dancing  is  a  pleasant  recreation  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our 
Christian  dances  are) ;  if  tempestively  used,  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust ;  if  as 
by  Pagans  heretofore,  unchastely  abused.    But  I  proceed. 

If  these  allurements  do  not  take  place,  for  ^  Simierus,  that  great  master  of  dal- 
liance, shall  not  behave  himself  better,  the  more  eflectually  to  move  others,  and 
satisfy  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lie,  promise,  protest,  forge,  counterfeit,  brag, 
bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretia's  counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  vis 
amicdjfruij  prondtte^finge^  juroj  perjuroj  jacta^  JtmuZo,  meniire  ;  and  they  put  it  well 
In  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

jil^i»««t fMlSSr^^l^  I  And  Jopiiw ii kaown ny aire  lo  be." 

''The  poorest  swains  will  do  as  much,  "Mille  pecus  tdvei  sunt  et  mihi  vallibus  agru; 
^  I  have  a  thoosand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at  her  command,'^ 


■<*Tibi  DM,  tibi  noetra  rapeUex, 


Buraqae  ■ervierint" 

^  house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,^'  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a  senator^! 
son  in  ''Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and  fortunes,  the 
sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he  loved  her  with  all  his 
heart,  and  her  alone,  and  that  as  soon  as  ever  his  &ther  died  (a  very  rich  man  and 
almost  decrepid)  he  would  make  her  his  wife.  The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother 
acquainted  with  the  business,  who  being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  mat- 
ters, told  her  daughter,  now  ready  to  yield  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less, 
for  dost  thpu  think  he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  ^  that  may  have 
his  choice  of  all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents, 
as  young,  better  qualified,  and  fairer  than  thyself?  daughter  believe  him  not :  the 
maid  was  abashed,  and  so  the  matter  broke  ofl!  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first 
(Lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to  eflect 
his  suit,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckoo,  and  spying  her  one  day  walking  alone, 
separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to  arise,  for  fear  of 
which  she  fled  to  shelter;  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise  flew  into  her  lap,  in 
virginis  Junonis  grendum  devolavity  whom  Juno  for  pity  covered  in  her  "  apron. 
But  he  tamed  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape,  began  to  embrace  and  ofler  vio- 
lence unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat^  but  she  by  no  means  would  yield,  donee 
pollicitua  commbium  obtinuit^  till  he  vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave 
consent.  This  &ct  was  done  at  Thomax  hill,  which  ever  after  was  called  Cuckoo 
hill,  and  in  perpetual  remembrance  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the 
same  place.    So  powerful  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oaths  and  protestations.    It  is  an 


WRead  p.  Martyr  Ocean  Decad.  Benso,  Lerius  Hae* 
lait.  ice.  "  Angerianas  ErotopaBdiuro.  "  JO  Leg. 
Ti};  ydp  TOta^rtjf  ffvUns  ivtKo,  AjC  hujua  causa  oportait 
djiciplinam  cnmiitui,  ut  lam  pueri  quam  paella  choreas 
celebrent,  aiieetenturque  ac  specteDi,  kc  »  Aspectus 
enim  nadorum  corporom  tam  mare*  quam  feminas  irri. 
tare  aolet  md  enormes  lasciviB  appetitus.  MCam- 

doa  Annal.  aono  157B,  IbL  270.  Amatoriia  ikoetiis  at 

62 


illecebris  exquisiUarimuB.  ••  H0t.  1.  Ovid,  m  Eras- 
mus egl.  milJe  mei  aiculis  arraot  in  mootibos  affni. 
wVirg.  MLecbeus.  MTom.  4.  merit.  diaL 

amare  se  Jurat  et  lacbrimatur  dicitque  uzorem  ma 
dueere  irelle,  quum  pater  oeulos  rJausataset.  *>  Quuaa 
dotem  alibi  multo  majorem  a«piciet,  Ax.  *>  or  upper 
farmonL  Qoem  Juao  miserata  veste  contexit. 
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ordinary  thing  too  in  this  case  to  belie  their  age,  which  widows  xasaaSly  do^  te 
mean  to  many  again,  and  bachelors  too  sometimes, 

■**CaJai  oetavum  trepidaTit  sua, 
oernere  laatram  r 

to  say  they  are  yonnger  than  they  are.  Carmides  in  the  said  Lucian  loved  PhikBa- 
tiwn,  an  old  maid  of  forty-five  years ;  **  she  swore  to  him  she  was  but  thirty-two 
next  December.  But  to  dissemble  in  this  kind,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  and  oJten  it 
takes.  ^Fallere  erederUem  res  est  operosa  puellamy  'tis  soon  done,  no  sach  gresi 

mastery,  Egregiam  vero  laudem^  ei  spolia  amploj and  nothing  so  freqae&t 

as  to  belie  their  estates,  to  prefer  their  suits,  and  to  advance  themselves.  Many  mea 
to  fetch  over  a  young  woman,  widows,  or  whom  they  love,  will  not  stick  to  cnck, 
forge  and  feign  any  thing  comes  next,  bid  his  boy  fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves, 
jewels,  &c.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet-golden-tissue  breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  do 
such  matter ;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out,  as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was 
master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  servants,  and  to  personate  their  part  the  better  take 
upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good  houses,  well  descended  and  allied,  hire  apparel 
at  brokers,  some  scavenger  or  prick-louse  tailors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time, 
swear  they  have  great  possessions,  ^  bribe,  lie,  cog,  and  foist  how  dearly  they  love, 
how  bravely  they  will  maintain  her,  like  any  lady,  countess,  duchess,  or  qoeen ; 
they  shall  have  gowns,  tiers,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 


**  The  haada  of parrota,  toDgnaa  of  ni|htiDfa]6a, 
The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  oatncbea. 
Tbeir  bath  aball  ba  tlw  Jaioa  of  giUiflowan, 


Bpirlt  of  roaea  and  of  Tiolela, 
llM  Bilk  of  anioonia,'*  Ike 


Oatha,  Towff,  promiaea,  are  BBueb  protaatad  ; 
But  whan  tbeir  mind  and  luat  ia  "-"  ' 


OadM,  Totra,  prooiiaca,  are  quite  nagiecled  ^ 


as  old  Vulpone  courted  Coelia  in  the  ^  comedy,  when  as  they  are  no  such  men,  not 
worth  a  groat,  but  mere  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  Uieir  desire,  or  else  pre- 
tend love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for  better  entertaia- 
ment    The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less, 

*  *'  Nil  oBataont  Jorare,  nihil  pronittara  carant; 
Bad  aimol  accapida  mentis  satiata  libido  eat. 
Dicta  nihil  meta^re,  nihil  peijuria  curant  ;** 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus'  shrine.  Hymen's  u«»j, 
by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  words.  For  when  lorers 
swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  hac  perjuria  ridet,  **  Jupiter  himself  smiles,  and  pardons 
it  withal,  as  grave  ^ Plato  gives  out;  of  all  perjury,  that  alone  for  love  matters  is 
foigiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises.  Lies,  oaths,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they 
fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  gills,  and  such  like  feats.  ''^Plurimus  awro  conciliatnr  amor: 
as  Jupiter  corrupted  Danae  with  a  golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely 
crown,  (which  was  afterwards  translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines;) 
they  will  rain  chickens,  florins,  crowns,  angels,  all  manner  of  coins  and  stamps  in 
her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed,  make  many  feasts,  banquets, 
invitations,  send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Swmmo  studio  pareutur  epula 
(saith  ^'  Hoedus)  et  crebrajumt  largitianes^  he  must  be  very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek 
and  sue,  not  to  her  only,  but  to  all  her  followers,  friends,  familiars,  fiddlers,  panders, 
parasites,  and  household  servants ;  he  must  insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all, 
of  all  sorts,  messengers,  porters,  carriera ;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unre- 
apected.  I  had  a  suitor  (saith  "Aretine's  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house, 
flung  gold  and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  been  chafil  Another  suitor  1  had  was  a  very 
choleric  fellow;  but  1  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  brought  him  upon 
his  knees.  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market,  any  novelty,  fish,  fruit, 
or  fowl,  muscadel,  or  malmsey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine  in  all  the  city,  it  was  pre- 
sented presently  to  me;  though  never  so  dear,  hard  to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it:  the 
poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think  if  I  would  I  might  have  had  one  of  his 
eyes  out  of  his  head.  A  third  suitor  was  a  merchant  of  Rome,  and  his  manner  of. 
wooing  was  with  ^  exquisite  music,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.    I  held  him  off  till 


ai  Ror.  *  Dejeravit  ilia  aeeandum  aupra  trigasi' 

mum  ad  prozinium  Decembrem  completaram  se  ease. 
M  (Jhrid.  *  Nam  donia  irincitur  rnnaia  amor.  CatuI* 
taa  1.  el.  5.  «  Fox,  act.  a  se.  3.  'Catullus. 

*  Peijuria  ridet  amantum  Jupiter,  et  ventoa  irrita  ferre 
jnbet  Tibul.  lib.  3.  et  6.  i*  In  Pbilebo.  pejerapti. 

Ma^  ma  dii  aoU  ignoaeuat.         *•  CatuU  n  Lib.  1. 


de  contemnendia  amoribua.  n  Dii^l.  ItaL  atyatum 

ut  paleas  projiciebat.  Biliomm  babat  aaaloren  4«i 
suppler  flezis  fenibus,  ice.  Nallua  reeena  allataa  ttnrn 
ftiictus,  nullum  eupediarum  fenoa  tan  canm  erat.  aal- 
lum  vinum  Creticum  preiiotmn.  quia  adaaa  AfTPt  iJIko; 
credo  altf^nimoculumpignoridatoraa,  Ac  ^totimam^ 
cam  opiperaa  apulaa,  et  taotia  yuuueaMM,  ianiM^  ftc 


Hem.  3.  SobB.  4.] 


JirH/leidl  JilluremenU. 
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at  length  he  protested,  promised,  and  swore  pro  virgiuUate  regno  me  donaiuntmj  I 
should  have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lauds,  prp  cancuhUu  solo;  ^^ neither  was 
there  ever  any  conjuror,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits  that  used  such  attention,  or 
mighty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases,  or  general  of  any  army  so  many  strata- 
gems to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the  love  of  me.  Thus  men 
are  active  and  passive,  and  women  not  fiur  behind  them  in  this  kind :  Audax  ad  mnma 
foBuuna^  qua  vtl  anmU^  vel  odit* 

M  Jbr  k^fm  MUff  tktM  com  urn 
AvMr  vitd  tff9  m$  w&mtn  ecu. 


"  They  will  crack,  connterfeit,  and  collogue  as  well  as  the  best,  with  handkerchiefs, 
and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toys :  as  he  justly  complained. 


*>  *'  Cor  mittis  violas  t  nempe  nt  liolentiu  iiret ; 
Quid  viiriM  violia  me  violenU  taifl  7**  kc 


*'  Why  dott  thoQ  tend  me  violeta,  my  dear? 
To  make  me  burn  more  violent,  1  r«ar, 
Witb  violeU  too  violent  ibou  art. 
To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart.** 


When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  Hoc  scripsi  (testor 
amorem)  mixta  lachrymis  ei  suspiriis^  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write  this  (I  take  love 
to  witness),  saith  ^Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  qua  modofulmina^jamflur' 
mina  lachrymarum^  those  burning  torches  are  now  turned  to  floods  of  tears.  Are- 
tine's  Lucretia,  when  her  sweetheart  came  to  town,  ^  wept  in  his  bosom,  <^  that  he 
might  be  persuaded  those  tears  were  shed  for  joy  of  his  return."  Quartilla  in  Pe- 
tronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell  a  weeping,  and  as  Balthazar  Oastilio  paints 
them  out,  "^^To  these  crocodile's  tears  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrow* 
fill  countenance,  pale  colour,  leanness,  and  If  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are 
ready  to  meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look, 
as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  die  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a  young 
novice  thus  beset,  escape  ?"    But  believe  them  not 


an  imam  ne  erede  pQellia, 


Namqoe  eat  ftsmineA  tutior  unda  fide.**  \ 

Thon  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protestations, 
she  is  solely  thine,  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  afiection,  when  as  indeed  there  is 
no  such  matter,  as  the  ^  Spanish  bawd  said,  gaudet  ilia  habere  unum  in  lecioy  alterum 
in  portd^  tertium  qui  dond  auspiret^  she  will  have  one  sweetheart  in  bed,  another  in 
the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at  home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  young  man  she  sees  and 
likes  hath  as  much  interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enjoy  her  as  thyself.  On  the  other 
side,  which  I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let  them  swear,  protest,  and  He;  '^Quod 
voUs  dicuntf  dixerunl  mille  puellis.  They  love  some  of  them  those  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  at  once,  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted  on  her, 
or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone;  like  Milo's  wife  in  Apuleius, 
lib,  2.  Si  quern  conspexerU  speeiosee  fomue  invenem^  venusUUe  ejus  sumt/ur,  et  in  eum 
animum  iniorquet,  'Tis  their  conmion  compliment  in  that  case,  they  care  not  what 
they  swear,  say  or  do :  One  while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down- 
right and  scoff  at  them,  and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab 

and  kill,  if  they  may  not  enjoy  them.    Henceforth,  therefore, nulla  viro 

juranli  foamina  credat^  let  not  maids  believe  them.  These  tricks  and  counterfeit 
passions  are  more  familiar  with  women,  ^finem  hie  dohri  faciei  out  vii<e  dies^  miae^ 
rere  amantisy  quoth  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa,  in  *  Lucian,  told  Pythias,  a  young 
man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was  resolved  to  make 
away  herself.  ^  There  is  a  Nemesis,  and  it  cannot  choose  but  grieve  and  trouble 
thee,  to  hear  that  1  have  either  strangled  or  drowned  myself  for  thy  sake."  Nothing 
so  common  to  this  sex  as  oaths,  vows,  and  protestations,  and  as  I  have  already  said. 


v'Nonqttam  aliquia  nmbramm  conjurator  tanta  at- 
tentione,  tamque  potentibus  verbii  uiua  eat,  quam  ille 
ezquisitia  mibi  dictia,  &&  ^  Chaueer.  f  Ah 

erudele  genaa  nee  tutum  ftamina  nomen  I  Tibnl.  I.  3. 
eief.  4.         "  Joviaoaa  Pon.  *  Aristenetua,  lib.  S. 

epiat.  13.  "SoaWter  flebam.  ut  perfuaaum  baheat 

lachrymaa  prm  faudio  illioa  reditua  mibi  emanare. 
•  Lib.  3.  hia  aeeedant«  vnitua  »ubtri«tia,  color  paliidoa, 
teraebunda  vox,  ifnita  toapiria,  laehrymn  prope  in* 
Bumerabitea.  lata  ae  atatim  umbna  oflTerunt  tanto 
■qualore  et  in  omni  ftre  diverticuio  tanta  made,  ot 


iltaa  Jamjam  moribundaa  potea.  n  Petronina. 

"  Trial  not  your  hrart  to  women,  for  the  wave  is  leaa 
treacheroua  than  their  fidelity.**  ocoleetlna,  act  7. 
Barthio  interpret  omnibua  arridet,  et  A  ainaulia  amarl 
ae  aolaro  diett.  ■  Ovid.  **  They  have  made  th«  aanM 
promiaea  to  a  thooaand  girla  that  they  make  to  you.** 
M  Seneca  Hippol.  ■•  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit,  tu  vem 

aliquando  mnrore  alllcieria  ubi  aadieria  roe  A  roeipaa 
laqoeo  lui  cauaa  aaflbcatMn  aut  in  puteum  pneapita* 
tarn. 


4f3 


Xooe-JUeZondb^ 


[Part.  8.  Sec  1. 


**  Tike  heed  of  Cupids  tesra,  if  eaatelou. 
Aod  of  his  ra&ilee  and  kieaee  1  thee  tell. 
If  thet  be  offer  X  for  they  be  soxiotie. 
And  very  poieoD  in  bis  lips  dotb  dwelL*" 


tears,  which  (hey  have  at  cominand ;  for  they  can  so  weej>,  that  one  would  think 
their  very  hearts  were  dissolv^  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears ;  their 
eyes  are  like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water,  diaruz  ladtryma  et  sudaris  in  modum 
turgeri  prampla^  saith  *  Aristsnetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat,  weep 
wi£  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other ;  or  as  children  "^  weep  and  ciy,  they  can  both 
together. 

« **  Neve  puellarum  lachrymis  rooveara  nemeDto,       I        **  Care  not  Ibr  wimeii**  tears,  f  ooQMei  the*. 
Ut  llerent  oculos  enidiire  suoa.**  |  They  leach  tbeir  eyes  as  miieb  to  woep  mm  aee.* 

And  as  much  pity  is  to  he  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going  barefooC 
When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  ciier  about,  to  bid  every  one  that  aoet 
him  take  heed. 

•*  •*  Si  flentem  aspicias,  ne  moz  falUre,  caveto ; 
Sin  arridebit,  maf is  etnige ;  et  oscuta  si  (on 
Ferre  irolet,  fiif  ito ;  sunt  oacula  nozia,  in  ipsia 
Buotque  veuena  labris,*'  iac 

^A  thousand  years,  as  CastUio  conceives,  ^  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up 
allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with." 

SuBSBCT.  V. — Bawds,  PhiUerSj  Causes. 

When  all  other  engines  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves,  their 
last  refuge  is  to  fly  to  bawds,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts ;  rather  than 
fail,  to  the  devil  himself  Flectere  si  nequeunl  superos^  JlcherorUa  movelnmL  And 
by  those  indirect  means  many  a  man  is  overcome,  and  precipitated  into  this  malady, 
if  he  take  not  ffood  heed.  For  these  bawds,  first,  they  are  everywhere  so  conunon, 
and  so  many,  ttiat,  as  he  said  of  old  Croton,  "  omnes  hie  aut  captaiUur,  avt  eaptant, 
either  inveigle  or  be  inveigled,  we  may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many 
'professed,  cunning  bawds  in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal 
science,  as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter  carriers,  beggars,  physicians,  friars,  conifessors,  employed 
about  it,  that  nullus  tradere  stilus  suffieiai,  one  saith. 


•  **  treceatis  Tersibufl 


8«aa  imporitias  traloqai  nemo  poCesL** 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  MitUius  ommolttf,  or  magnetical  tellii^ 
of  their  minds,  which  ^  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts  &bulons  and  &lse ; 
cunning  conveyances  in  this  kind,  that  neither  Juno's  jealousy,  nor  Danae's  custody, 
nor  Argons  vigUancy  can  keep  them  safe.  Tis  the  last  and  common  refuge  to  use 
an  assistant,  such  as  that  Gatanean  Philippa  was  to  Joan  Queen  of  Naples,  a  **  bawd^s 
help,  an  old  woman  in  the  business,  as  "^Myrrha  did  when  she  doated  on  Cyniras, 
and  could  not  compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch,  die 

inquity  opemque  me  sineferre  iibi et  in  Me  mea  {pane  timorem)  SeduUias  erii 

opta  tiHf  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done,  I  will  eflect  it :  nan  est  muHeri 
mulier  insuperabilis,  "  Oelestina  said,  let  him  or  her  be  never  so  honest,  watched 
and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get  access :  and  scarce  shall 
you  find,  as  ^  Austin  observes,  in  a  nunnery  a  maid  alone,  ^  if  she  cannot  have 
egress,  before  her  window  you  shall  have  an  old  woman,  or  some  prating  gossip, 
tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that  monk,  describing  or  commending  some 
young  gentleman  or  other  unto  her."  ^  As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good 
fellow  in  Petronius)  to  see  the  town  served  one  evening,  ^  I  spied  an  old  woman  ia 
a  comer  selling  of  cabbages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such 
like  fruits) ;  mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  can  dwell  ?  she,  being  well 
pleased  with  my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ?    With  that 

N  Bpist  tt.  I.  S.  n  Matrons  flent  dnobos  ociilis, 

Bionialea  quatnor,  rirginee  uno,  meret rices  nullo. 
•s  Ovid.  *■  Imagioes  deorum,  fol.  33S.  6  Mosehi 

amore  fii^tiiro,  ^uem  Politianns  Latinum  feeit.  ^  Lib. 
3.  mille  viz  anni  suffleerent  ad  omnes  illas  macbina- 
tiooes,  doloeque  commeinorandos,  quos  viri  et  mulieres 
«t  se  Invicem  otreumveiiiant,  ezcof itare  solont.  *i  Pe> 
tronius.  *  Plautus  Triteoiins.    *'  Tbree  taundred 

verses  would  not  comprise  tbeir  indeeeacies.**  **  De 
Maf  net.  Pbiloe.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  •«  CatuL  eieg.  5.  li  b.  1. 
Venit  in  ezitium  cailida  lean  mettm.  m  Ovid.  10. 


met.        M  Parabose.  Bartbii.         •*  I>e  vit.  Eiam.  e.  3. 

ad  sororem  vix  aliquam  reeluearom  biijna  tenporis  t»- 
lam  invenies,  ante  cujus  fenestram  son  anas  camla. 
vel  nofigeruta  mulier  eedet,  qua  earn  fabalie  eeca* 

Ct,  rumoribus  paicat,  bujos  wl  illlvs  awnaThi.  ai& 
Agrette  olus  anus  vendebat,  et  rofo  inqoaa.  snatsr, 
nunquid  seas  ubi  eao  bahitem  7  delectata  ilia  tirbaaiiaia 
tarn  stultd,  et  quid  nesciam  iaquit }  ooaannvzitqae  el 
eepit  me  pnecedere ;  divinam  e^  puiabnoi,  ac  andas 
vid4-o  meretrices  et  in  lupaaac  om  addiictiaai, 
cratua  aoiculs  inatdiaa. 


Mem.  8.  Sab0. 5.]  ArHficM  AtbartmenU.  49a 

she  rose  up  and  went  before  me.  I  took  her  for  a  wise  woman,  and  bynind-by  she 
led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell.  I  replied  again,  I  knew 
not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived,  on  a  sudden,  by  the  naked  queans,  that  I  was  now 
come  into  a  bawdy-house,  and  then  too  late  I  began  to  curse  the  treachery  of  this 
old  jade.^'  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places,  and  amongst  the  rest  it  is 
ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for  a  man  to  be  bawd  to  his  own 
wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land  or  come  on  shore,  but,  as  the  Comical  Poet  hath  it, 

***MorenhanemeretricM  hftbent,  I  Kngant  eqjatit  lit,  quod  ei  nomen  •!«(, 

Ad  portum  mittunt  fervulos,  ancillDlu,  1  Foot  iU»  eztempJo  mm  adplicent.** 

8i  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit,         |  i 

These  white  devils  have  their  panders,  bawds,  and  &ctors  in  every  place  to  seek 
about,  and  bring  in  customers,  to  tempt  and  waylay  novices,  and  silly  travellers. 
And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  .£gidius  Maserius  in  his 
comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  '^^  with  promises  and  pleasant  dis- 
course, with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportunities,  they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia 
cannot  avoid,  and  baits  that  Hippolitus  himself  would  swallow ;  they  make  such 
strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that  the  goddess  of  virginity  cannot  withstand  them : 
give  gifts  and  bribes  to  move  Penelope,  and  with  threats  able  to  terrify  Susanna* 
How  many  Proserpinas,  with  those  catchpoles,  doth  Pluto  take  ?  These  are  the 
sleepy^  rods  with  which  their  souls  touched  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glue  or  lima 
with  which  the  wings  of  the  mind  once  taken  cannot  fly  away ;  the  deviPs  ministers 
to  allure,  entice,''  &c.  Many  young  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  invei- 
gled by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and  well  known. 
The  most  sly,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawds,  are  your  knavish  physicians,  empyrics, 
mass-priests,  monks,  'Jesuits,  and  friars.  Though  it  be  against  Hippocrates'  oath, 
some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  maidenheads,  and  do  it  without 
danger,  make  an  abortion  if  need  be,  keep  down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  pro- 
cure lust,  make  them  able  with  Satyrions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves. 
No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  private,  or  prison  so  well  kept,  but  these  honest 
men  are  admitted  to  censure  and  ask  questions,  to  feel  their  pulse  beat  at  their  bed- 
side, and  all  under  pretence  of  giving  physic.  Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and 
friars,  as  he  said, 

>  "  Non  audet  Styg ius  Plato  tentare  quod  aadet  I        **  That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do, 

Sifrenia  monaehua,  plenaque  fraudia  anus ;"  |  What  an  old  bag  or  monk  will  undergo  ;"* 

either  for  himself  to  satisfy  his  own  lust,'  for  anotlier,  if  he  be  hired  thereto,  or  both 
at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation,  auricular  con- 
fession, comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress,  and  corrupt,  God 
knows,  how  many.  They  can  such  trades,  some  of  them,  practise  physic,  use 
exorcisms,  &c. 

*  Tkat  wktrtoM  ioa«  toont  to  volk  and  E^, 
TUr*  ntm  tvoJfa  tJU  LiwuUr  kivu^if, 
/«  ntrjf  huA  and  under  tr^nj  tree, 
7%$r§  uudt  no  ctMtr  lacnlnu  bnl  lu, 

^  In  the  mountains  between  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friars  persuaded  the  good  wivM 
to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  give  them  free  access, 
and  were  so  familiar  in  those  days  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  one  ^observes, 
^  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantic  friars :  and  the  good  abbess 
in  Boccaccio  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes,  mistook  and  put  on  the 
friar's  breeches  instead  of  her  veil  or  hat.  You  have  heard  the  story,  I  presume,  of 
'  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  ^gesippus,  whom  one  of  Isis's  priests  did  prostitute  to 
Mundus,  a  young  knight,  and  made  her  believe  it  was  their  god  Anubis.  Many  such 
pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits,  sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others, 
like  soldiers,  courtiers,  citizens,  scholars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus- 
like^  in  all  forms  and  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile 


"  Plantua  Menecb.  •'  TheM  harlou  wnd  little  maid- 
ens down  to  the  quaya  to  aiceriain  the  name  and  na> 
tion  of  every  ihip  that  arrived,  after  which  they  thcm« 
•cttiM  hasten  to  address  the  new-comefB."  «»  Pro- 

Biimis  evfrrberant,  moHiunt  dnkiloqttilf,  et  opportunum 
^pus  aucupantes  laqueos  ingeront  qiios  viz  Lucretia 
^tam;  veeam  parent  quam  vei  satiir  Hippolitus  sume- 
VMflEe.  Ho  san^  sunt  virgar  toporifere  qui  bus  contacts 
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aninw  ad  Orcum  descendant ;  hoc  gluten  quo  compact* 
mrntinm  als  evolare  neqaount,  demonis  aneills,  qu« 
snllicitant,  fre.  >  See  the  practicea  of  the  Jesuits, 

Anglice,  edit.  1630.  *  JRn.  Sylv.  *  Chaucer, 

in  tlte  wife  of  Bath*B  tale.  *  H.  Stephanus  Apol. 

Herod,  lib.  1.  cap.  SI.  >  Bale.    Pneilc  in  lectia 

dorrolre  non  poteraut.  *  Idem  Joa^phoa,  lib.  1& 

capL  4. 


M 


Lone-Mehmehohf, 


[Part  3.  See.  1 


young  women,  or  to  have  their  pleasure  of  other  men's  wives ;  and,  if  we  m^ 
believe  ^  some  relations,  they  have  wardrobes  of  several  suits  in  the  coUeges  for  that 
purpose.  Howsoever  in  public  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men, 
and  bitterly  preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawds  or  whcne- 
masters  in  a  country;  *^  whose  soul  they  should  gain  to  God,  they  sacrifice  to  the 
devO.''    But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present 

The  last  battering  engines  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images,  and  such 
unlawful  means :  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of  bawds,  pan- 
ders, and  their  adherents,  they  will  fly  for  succour  to  the  devil  himself.  I  know 
there  be  those  that  deny  the  devil  can  do  any  such  thing  (Crato  epist.  2.  lib.  liicd.), 
and  many  divines,  there  is  no  other  fescination  than  that  which  comes  by  the  e3reB, 
of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken ;  and  if  you  desire  to  be  better  informed,  read 
C&merarius,  oper  suhcis.  cent,  2.  c.  5.  It  was  given  out  of  old,  that  a  Thessalian 
wench  had  bewitched  King  Philip  to  dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his 
love ;  but  when  Olympia,  the  Queen,  saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well 
brought  up,  and  qutilified — these,  quoth  she,  were  the  philters  which  inveigled  King 
Philip  \  those  the  true  charms,  as  Henry  to  Rosamond, 

*  "  One  accent  rom  thy  lips  the  blood  more  wannii. 
Than  ail  their  pfailten,  ezorciama,  and  ehanne.** 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  "^Aretine,  she  could  do  more  than  all  philosophers, 
astrologers,  alchy mists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew.  As  for 
herbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  ^The  sole  philter  that  ever  I 
used  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I  made  men  rave  like  beasts  stupi- 
fled,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an  idol."  In  our  times  it  is  a  commoa 
thing,  saith  Erastus,  in  his  book  de  Landis^  for  witches  to  take  upon  them  the  mak- 
ing of  these  philters,  "'Uo  force  men  and  women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will, 

to  cause  tempests,  diseases,"  &c.  by  charms,  spells,  characters,  knots. ^hic  Thtt- 

Bala  vendit  Philtra.  St.  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it  (as  in  Hilarius'  life, 
epist.  lib,  3) ;  he  hath  a  story  of  a  young  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad 
for  the  love  of  him,  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I  find 
in  John  Nider,  Formicar.  lib,  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus  that  he  died 
of  a  philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveigle  Antony,  amongst  other 
allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretia  the  poet  Panormitan.  lib.  4.  dc 
gest.  Alphonsiy  hatli  a  story  of  one  Stephan,  a  Neapolitan  knight,  that  by  a  philter 
was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all  others,  that  which  ''Petrarch,  epitL 
famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5,  relates  of  Charles  the  Great  (Charlemagne)  is  most  memorable. 
He  foolishly  doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  and  condition,  many  years  to- 
gether, whoUy  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  great  grief  and  indignation  of  hb 
friends  and  followers.  When  she  was  dead,  he  did  embrace  her  corpse,  as  Apollo 
did  the  bay-tree  for  his  Daphne,  and  caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked 
with  jewels)  to  be  carried  about  with  him,  over  which  he  still  lamented.  At  last  a 
venerable  bishop,  that  followed  his  court,  prayed  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating 
his  lord  and  master's  case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence 
it  proceeded ;  it  was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  ^  that  the  cause  of  the  emperor's  mad 
love  lay  under  the  dead  woman's  tongue."  The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carcass, 
and  took  a  small  ring  thence ;  upon  the  removal  the  emperor  abhorred  the  corpse, 
and,  instead  ^  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop,  he  would  not  suiler 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence ;  which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ring 
into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  kin^  then  was.  From  that  hour  the  em- 
peror neglected  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at  "Ache,  built  a  fair  house  in  the  midst 
of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expense,  and  a  ^  temple  by  it,  where  after  he  was  buried, 
and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be  crowned.  Marcua  the  heretic 


1  Lib  erediL  Aofoilc  VindeJicoram,  An.  IGOa  •  Qua. 
lum  animal  lucrart  dcbeol  Deo.  faerificant  diabolo. 
•  M.  Dravton,  Her.  epist.  i*  Pornodidaicalo  dial. 

Iial.  Latin,  foct.  A  Gaip.  Barthio.  Pliia  poaiuoi  quam 
omnes  philoaophi,  astrologi,  necromantici,  ftc.  tola 
■aliva  inangeni,  ].  amplejia  et  baaiit  tam  fUrioae 
ftirere,  Um  bestialiter  obftupeiieri  cocgi.  ut  instar 
idoll  me  adorarint.  "  Bags  omnes  >iU  arrogant 

lotitiaa,  at  (kcgluten  in  anoram  alUciandi  quoa 


velint;  odia  inter  coajugea  aaraiidi,  taDpceutaa  en>> 
tandi,  morboa  i nfligendi,  ice  >•  Juveaalie  Sau 

» Idem  refert  Hen.  Kormanniiede  mir.  mort.  lib.  l.eepw 
14.  Perdile  amavit  muliercalam  quandaa,  iUtae  am* 
plexibue  ac4iue8cen«,aumma  cum  ladigaatione  munm 
et  dolore.  m  Et  inde  total  in  Epiaeopam  Aireia; 

ilium  oolere.  >*  Aquiigranum,  vulgo  Auml  )*I»> 
maneo  lampta  lempJun  et  adea,  ks. 


Hem.  2.  Sabs.  6.] 


Jtnyidal  MuremMs. 
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is  accused  by  Irensus  to  have  inveigled  a  young  maid  by  this  means ;  and  some 
writers  speak  hardly  of  the  Lady  Katharine  Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art  she  cir- 
cumvented Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  her  husband.  Sycinius  .Smilianus 
summoned  "  Apuleios  to  come  before  Cneius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  that  he 
being  a  poor  fellow,  ^  had  bewitched  by  philters  Pudentillai  an  ancient  rich  matron^ 
to  love  him,"  and,  being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.  Agrippa, 
lib,  1.  cap.  48.  occulL  philos,  attributes  much  in  this  kind  to  philters,  amulets,  images: 
and  Salmutz  earn,  in  PanciroL  TU.  10.  de  HoroL  Leo  Afer,  lib.  3,  saith,  'tis  an 
ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africa,  Pr€RStigiatores  ibi  plures,  qui  cogutU  amores  ei  ' 
amcubUus :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  hyperborean  magician,  of  whom  Cleodemus,  in 
'^Lucian,  telb  so  many  fine  feats  performed  in  this  kind.  But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and 
others  are  against  it ;  they  grant  indeed  such  things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus 
discourseth,  Ub.  3.  de  Lamiis.  cap.  37.)  not  by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but  the 
devil  himself;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  contends  as  much ;  so  doth  Freitagius,  noc.  med.  cap. 
74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus,  cap.  5 ;  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius,  cap.  9.  de 
hirco  noclumoj  proves  at  large.  ^'^^  Unchaste  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches^ 
the  devil's  kitchen  maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried 
back  again  by  a  phantasm  flying  in  the  air  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat  I  have  heard 
(saith  he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goat's  back  to  their 
sweethearts,  many  miles  in  a  night."  Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats,  which 
most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  merely  effected  by  natural 
causes,  as  by  man's  blood  chemically  prepared,  which  much  avails,  saith  Emestus 
Burgranius,  in  Lucemd  vila  et  mortis  Indice^^  ad  amorem  coTUiiliandum  ei  odium^  (so 
huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  fiurmers  their  pullen,)  'tis  an  excellent 
philter,  as  he  holds,  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande  nefasj  but  not  fit  to  be  made  conomon: 
and  so  be  Mala  insana^  mandrake  roots,  mandrake  "^  apples,  precious  stones,  dead 
men's  clothes,  candles,  mala  BaccUca^  panis  parcinusj  HyppamaneSj  a  certain  hair 
in  a  **  wolf's  tail,  &c.,  of  which  Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,  Rubeus,  Mi« 
zaldus,  Albertus,  treat :  a  swallow's  heart,  dust  of  a  dove's  heart,  muitum  valent 
lingua  viperarumy  cerebella  asinorum^  tela  equina^  palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoluli 
nascuntwr,  funis  strangulati  hominisy  lapis  de  nido  AquHa^  6fc.  See  more  in  Scken- 
kius  observaL  medicinal^  lib.  4.  &c.,  which  are  as  forcible  and  of  as  much  virtue  as 
that  fountain  Salmacis  in  ''Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that  made  all  such  mad  for  love 
that  drank  of  it,  or  that  hot  bath  at  "  Aix  in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his 
ftrows,  which  ever  since  hath  a  peculiar  virtue  to  make  them  lovers  all  that  wash  in 
it    But  hear  the  poet's  own  description  of  it, 

M  **  Unde  hie  IbrTor  aquii  terrt  enimpentibus  udi  f  Inquit,  et  hoc  pbaretns  lint  monumenta  maaB. 

Tela  olim  tiic  ludnni  ignaa  tinxit  aoior ;  Ex  illo  fervet,  rarutque  hie  inerg iiur  hufpe*, 

Et  gaudeui  stridore  dovo,  fervete  perennea  Cui  noa  titillet  pectora  Uandua  ajnor.** 

These  above-named  remedies  have  happily  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of  Aix,  or 
Venus'  enchanted  girdle,  in  which,  saith  Natales  Comes,  ^  Love  toys  and  dalliance, 
pleasantness,  sweetness,  persuasions,  subtleties,  gentle  speeches,  and  all  witchcraft  to 
enforce  love,  was  contained."  Read  more  of  these  in  Agrippa  de  occult.  Philos.  lib. 
1.  cap.  50.  et  45.  Malleus  malefic,  part.  1.  quasi.  7.  Delrio  torn.  2.  que  i.  3.  lib.  3. 
Wierus,  Pomponatis,  cap.  8.  de  incantat.  Ficinus,  lib.  13.  Theol.  Plat.  Odcagni- 
DUS,  &,c. 


"  Apolof .  qaod  Pudantillam  viduam  dilam  et  proTee< 
tioria  Kialie  toaninaai  cantaminibue  in  amorem  sui 
peilexiAiet.  >•  Philopeeude,  torn.  3.  ^  Iropudicc 
iBiilierea  opera  Tenefiearum,  diaboU  ooquamm,  aina. 
tores  nioa  ad  m  nueta  ducunt  et  reducont,  minislerio 
hirri  ia  a£re  volautie :  multoe  novi  qui  hoe  (kaai  eunt, 
te.  »  Mandrake  applet,  Lemniua  lib.  herb.  bib.  c.3. 
*  or  which  read  Plio.  lib.  6.  eap.  tS.  et  lib.  13.  c.  S5.  et 
QttiotiUannm.  lib.  7.  >*  Lib.  11.  e.  8.  Venere  implicat 
•01,  qai  ex  eo  bibunt.  Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.  Strabo.  Oeog. 
^L 14      »Lod.  Ooiecianiioe*!  deacript.  Oar.  in  Aquia* 


f  rano.  **  Baltheus  Venerle,  in  quo  suairltaa,  et 

duleia  oolloqaia,  benevolentic,  et  blanditis.  suaeionea, 
fraudea  et  veneOcia  includebantur.  '*  Whence  that 
beat  to  waters  bubblinf  from  the  cold  moist  earth? 
Cupid,  once  upon  a  time,  playfully  dipfied  herein  hia 
arrows  of  steel,  and  deliglited  with  the  hissing  sound, 
he  said,  boil  on  for  ever,  and  retain  the  memory  of  my 

Siuiver.  From  that  time  it  is  atliermal  spring,  in  whlcli 
ew  venture  to  bathe,  but  whoaoevcr  does,  hia  liean  is 
instanUy  touched  with  love.** 


LtmenMehaneholf. 


[Pflit.3.  Seel 


MEMB.  III. 

SfUBSECT.  Id — SympUmu  or  signs  of  Love  Mtlaneholy^  in  Body^  MtuL,  good,  had,  4^ 

Symptoms  are  either  of  body  or  mind ;  of  body,  paleness,  leanness,  dryness,  Sic 
^Pallidus  omnis  amanSy  color  hie  est  aptus  amanlij  as  the  poet  describes  loTen: 
fecit  amor  maciem^  love  causeth  leanness.  "  Avicenna  de  Hishiy  c.  33.  ^  makes  hol- 
low eyes,  dryness,  symptoms  of  this  disease,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  or  acting 
as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  object."  Valleriola,  lib.  3.  obseroai,  cap.  7. 
Laurentius,  cap.  10.  ^ianus  Montaltus  de  Her,  amore,  Langius,  epist.  24.  Uh.  I. 
epist.  med.  deliver  as  much,  corpus  exangue  pallet^  corpus  gracile^  oculi  cani^  lean, 

pede, ul  widis  qui  pressit  caJcibus  anguem,  ^  as  one  who  trod  with  naked  foot 

upon  a  snake,"  hollow-eyed,  their  eyes  are  hidden  in  their  heads,  —  Tctifr^ 
nilidi  corposis  cecidit  decor^  they  pine  away,  and  look  ill  with  waking,  cares,  sighs. 

**  £t  qui  tenebant  vigna  PbcBheB  fke'n 
Octtli,  nibil  gentile  oec  patrittm  micant.'* 

^And  eyes  that  once  rivalled  the  locks  of  Phcebus,  lose  the  patrial  and  patenisl 
lustre."    With  groans,  griefs,  sadness,  dulness. 


Nulla  Jam  Cereria  aabi 


Cura  aut  aalatia**- 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  "Jason  Pratensis  gives,  *^  became  of  (he 
distraction  of  the  spirits  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor  turns  the  alimeol 
into  blood  as  it  ought,  and  for  that  cause  the  members  are  weak  for  want  of  suite* 
nance,  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  herbs  of  my  garden  do  this  month  of  May,  for 
want  of  rain."  The  green  sickness  therefore  oflen  happeneth  to  young  women,  a 
cachexia  or.  an  evil  habit  to  men,  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints,  km) 
lamentations,  which  are  too  frequent.  As  drops  from  a  still, — ui  occluso  stillai  ek 
igne  liquor^  doth  Cupid's  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lover's  eyes, 


M  **  The  migbty  Mara  did  oft  for  Vcnaa  ihrielc, 
Privily  moistening  Ilia  bonid  elieelc 
Willi  womanith  lean, 


n *'  Ignis  diatillal  In  undaa. 

Testis  erit  laif  as  qui  rigat  ora  liquor,** 


with  many  such  like  passions.  When  Chariclia  was  enamoured  of  Tbeagines,  at 
"  Heliodorus  sets  her  out, ''  she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew  not  what, 
sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden :"  and  when  she  was 
U^otted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  defomds^  marcetUes  oculi,  SfCj  she  had  uglf 
paleness,  hollow  eyes,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c.  Eunalus,  in  an  epistle 
sent  to  Lucretia,  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other  grievances,  tu  mihi  ei  somfd 
et  cihi  usum  ahstulistiy  thou  hast  taken  my  stomach  and  my  sleep  from  me.  So  be 
describes  it  aright : 

M  BiM  sleq^  hi*  meat,  Hi  drink^  in  iim  htr^ft, 
not  team  k*  waxetA,  9nd  drf  ta  a  ak^fit 
Bii  eftt  koUm*  and  grulf  ta  htkaU, 
Bit  haw  pale  and  aaken  to  unfold. 


Jtnd  saliiarf  ks  was  tnar  alone, 
Jind  waking  all  tJU  night 


wunu. 


Theocritus  Edyl.  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos,  in  love  with  a  young  man  of 
Minda,  confess  as  much, 


*'  Ut  iridi  ut  insanii,  ut  animus  mihi  male  aflbctus  est. 
Misers  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neque  aro^ius  pompam 
Ullum  curabam,  aut  quando  doroum  redioram 
Novi.  sed  me  ardcns  quidam  morbus  consumebat, 
Decubui  in  lecto  dies  decem.et  nodes  decern. 
Di-fluebant  capite  capilli,  ipsaque  aola  reliqua 
Oiwa  et  cutis'* 


No  sooner  seen  I  bad,  but  ma^  I  was. 
My  beauty  fail'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
Fbr  any  pomp,  I  knew  not  where  I  was, 
But  sick  1  was,  and  evil  I  did  fare; 
I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  days  and  aiKlHi, 
A  skeleloD  I  was  in  all  bmoIs  sights." 


All  these  passions  are  well  expressed  by  "^  that  heroical  poet  in  the  person  of  Dido: 


*'  At  noQ  inteliz  animl  Phsnisaa,  nee  unquam 
Solvilur  in  somnos,  oculiaque  ac  pectore  aniorcs 
Accipit;  iogeminant  cuts,  nirsusque  resurgena 
Sevit  amor,**  Ac. 


Unhappy  Dido  eoold  not  sleep  at  all. 
But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  net: 

And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  giieC 
And  raging  love  tornwat  her  breasL** 


vOvid.  Fadt  hunc  amor  ipsa  colorem.  Met.  4. 
M  Signs  ejus  proAinditas  oculoram,  privatio  lachryma* 
rum,  suspiria,  s«pe  rident  sibi,  ac  si  quod  llelectabile 
viderent,  aut  audirent.  "  Seneca  Hip.  *  Seneca 
Hip.  **  De  mofis  cerebri  de  erot.  amore.    Ob  spiri* 

tuum  distractionem  hepar  offlcio  suo  non  Aingitur,  nee 
verUt  •limentam  in  sangulnam,  at  debeat.  Ergo  mem* 


bra  debilia,  et  penuria  alibilis  auoei  maroeicaat.  •qs>* 
lentque  ut  herbv  in  horto  meo  hoc  sMnae  Maio  Zeritft 
ob  imbrium  defectum.  «>  Faerie  Queeae.  L  XcasL  U< 
»  Amator  Emblem.  3.  ■  Lib.  4.    Aniao  emt.  et 

quidvis  obvium  loquitur,  vigilias  absqoe  causa  mutieti, 
et  Buccum  corporis  subito  amisit.  aApNleisa 


MChauoer,  in  the  Knight*s  Tala. 


»Tiig. 


Menu  3.  Sriif*  !•] 


Sffmpiomt  rf  Lim9. 


MT 


Acciiu  Snuaamm  ^loga  2.  de  GahUeoj  in  the  Mune  niftiiner  feigns  hb  Lychoris 
^  tormenting  herself  for  want  of  sieep,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lamenting ;  and  Eusta- 
thios  in  his  Ismenias  much  troubled,  and^^  panting  at  heart,  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
Hcas,"  he  oould  not  sleep,  his  bed  was  thorns.  "All  make  leanness,  want  of  appe- 
tite, want  of  sleep  ordinary  symptoms,  and  by  that  means  they  are  brought  oilen  so 
low,  so  much  altered  and  changed,  that  as  "  he  jested  in  the  comedy,  ^  one  scarce 
know  them  to  be  the  same  men." 

VAtMnaant  JnTeDan  tifilaUi  eorpora  nixtei, 
Caraqae  et  immeoM  qui  St  amoro  dolor.** 

Many  such  symptoms  there  are  of  the  body  to  discern  lowers  by, qms  enim  bene 

ctUi  amorem  f  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  vi.  27,  carry  fire  in  his  bosom  and 
not  bum  ?  it  will  hardly  be  bid ;  though  they  do  all  they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out, 

piu9  quam  mille  notia ^it  may  be  described,  ^qmque  magis  iegitury  teetus  magis 

astuat  igtns,  Twas  Antiphanes  the  comedian's  observation  of  old.  Love  and  drunken- 
ness cannot  be  concealed,  Celare  alia  posm,  h^Bc  ftaUr  duo,  vim  potumj  Sfc.  words, 
looks,  gestures,  all  will  betray  them ;  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed 
by  the  pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for 
Stratonice,  his  mother-in-law,  and  would  not  confess  his  grief,  or  the  cause  of  his 
disease,  £rasistratuS|  the  physician,  found  him  by  his  pulse  and  countenance  to  be  in 
love  with  her,  ^'  ^  because  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or  was  named,  his  pulse 
varied,  and  he  blushed  besides."  In  this  very  sort  was  the  love  of  Callices,  the  son 
of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacaeas  the  physician,  as  you  may  read  the  story  at 
large  in  ^Aristenaetus.  By  the  same  signs  Galen  brags  that  he  found  out  Justa, 
Boethius  the  consul's  wife,  to  dote  on  Pylades  the  player,  because  at  his  name  still 
she  both  altered  pulse  and  countenance,  as  ^Polyarchus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis. 
Franciscus  Valesius,  /.  3.  eonirov.  13.  med.  contr,  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amatorUtSj  or  that  love  may  be  so  discerned ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this  of  Galen 
out  of  his  experience,  lib,  3.  Fen.  1.  and  Gordonius,  cap,  20.  ^^  Their  pulse,  he 
saith,  is  ordinate  and  swift,  if  she  go  by  whom  he  loves,"  Langius,  epist,  24.  lib.  1. 
med,  epist.  Neviscanus,  lib.  4.  numer.  66.  syl.  nuptialis,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  Guia- 
nerius.  Tract.  15.  Valeriola  sets  down  this  for  a  symptom,  ^^  Difierence  of  pulse, 
neglect  of  business,  want  of  sleep,  often  sighs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech 
of  their  mistress,  are  nuinifest  signs."  But  amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Struthis,  that 
Polonian,  in  the  fifth  book,  cap.  17.  of  his '  Doctrine  of  Pulses,  holds  that  tliis  and 
all  other  passions  of  the  mind  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  *^^And  if  you  will 
know,  saith  he,  whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries," 
&c.  And  in  his  fourth  book,  fourteenth  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  pulse, 
^^Love  makes  an  unequal  pulse,"  &c.,  he  gives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman,  ^  a 
patient  of  his,  whom  by  this  means  he  found  to  be  much  enamoured,  and  with 
whom :  he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  last  when  his  name  came  whom  he  sus- 
pected, ^^  her  pulse  b^^  to  vary  and  to  beat  swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling  her 
pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was."  ApoUonius  Argonaut,  lib.  4.  poetically 
setting  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to  blush  at  one 
another's  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 


-**  total  Panneno 


TVemo,  borrcoqae  pottqaan  upezi  liaoe,** 

Phsdria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais,  others  sweat,  blow  short.  Crura  tremunt  ae 
jN)p/itoSf— -— are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like  occasion,  cor  proxi- 
mtctn  ori^  saith  ''Aristenstus,  their  heart  is  at  their  mouth,  leaps,  these  burn  and 
freeze,  (for  love  is  fiie,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  fever,  frenzy,  pleurisy,  what  not)  they 


*  OuiB  vsga  jWMiin  siden  Ailgent,  nnmerat  longai 
letricus  horax,  et  •ollicito  nixua  eubito  supptrando  tis- 
e«ra  rampit.  *  8ali«b«t  erebro  tepiduai  cor  ad 

appeetam  I«Deii««.  *  Oonloniui  c.  90.  amittunt 

«pe  cibam,  potuin,  M  mareeratttr  inde  totun  corpin. 
*  Ter.  BuBiieh.  Dii  boat,  qoid  Imw  cat,  adaoae  horoiiiM 
■atari  ex  amora,  ut  noa  eotaoaeai  eandein  anel 
«0vid.  Met.  4.  **Tha  more  it  it  eoncealod  the  more  it 
■traiglee  to  break  tlwoaffb  ite  coaeealment.**  «  Ad 
^ae  BomeB  nibAbat,  et  ad  Bfpeetaan  polmie  variebatar. 
rkitar.  «Epiet.  la  «  Berck.  lib.  1.    Oeuli 

nedieo  ticnon  crrabaat.  «*  Pulnia  eonm  veiox 


et  inordinatue.  ei  mnlier  quam  amat  fbrtt  traneeat. 
^Bifna  sunt  eeeeatio  ab  omni  opere  ineueto,  privatio 
•onai,  euepiria  erobra,  rubor  cum  sit  sermo  de  re  amata, 
et  oomniotio  pubut.  *  Si  noecere  vie  an  boininea 

suepeeti  talee  eiot,  uaf  Ito  eeraai  art^ia&  o  Aaior 
facit  in«|ttalee,  inordiaatoa.  •  la  nobilis  wJmM' 

dan  uzof«  quum  eubolfaeereni  adulteri  arnore  falete 
oorreptani  et  jquam  maritue,  he  «  Cejdt  illieo 

palsus  variari  et  ferri  celeriun  et  tic  iaveaj.  *  Ba« 

nuch.  act.  S.  eeen.  9.  m  Eprit.  7.  lib.  2.  Teaer  audor 
et  creber  aabelitae,  pal^utio  coidia,  4c. 
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LtmeJUehmeholif. 


(Put  8.  Sect 


look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their  fint  congress;  and  sometimes  throngi 
violent  agitation  of  spirits  bleed  at  nose,  or  when  she  is  talked  of;  which  rerj  lifi 
"*  Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of  lameness  affection,  that  when  she  met  her  swMp 
heart  by  chance,  she  changed  her  countenance  to  a  maiden-blush.  Tis  a  comnoa 
thing  amongst  lovers,  as  ^Amulphus,  that  meny-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  a- 
pressed  in  a  fecetious  epigram  of  his, 


**  Alterno  IteiM  mbi  dat  rwpoua  nibora, 
£i  tener  ■flbctum  prodit  otrique  j^tidor,** 


**  Their  ftee*  ftotwer,  ftsd  bf  UnMnff  mf. 
How  botb  affected  aie,  ttey  do  belraj." 


But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptoms  as  appear  when  they  an 
both  present;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious  gestures  viD 
betray  them ;  they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they  will  be  still  kisdof. 
*^  Stratocles,  the  physician,  upon  his  wedding-day,  when  he  was  at  dinner,  ATU 
prius  sarhillavUj  quam  tria  bona  puelkB  pangeret^  could  not  eat  his  meat  for  kiann^ 
the  bride,  &c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a  kiss,  then  some  other  compliment,  and  thea 
a  kiss,  then  an  idle  question,  then  a  kiss,  and  when  he  had  pumped  his  wits  diy,cu 
say  no  more,  kissing  and  colling  are  never  out  of  season,  '^Hoc  non  defieU  vmdfiif^ 
semper^  'tis  never  at  an  end,  '^  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and  anodkr, 
&c. — kuc  odes  O  TAe2ayr(»--Come  kiss  me  Corinna  ? 


***Oentum  basia  centiee, 
Gentum  basia  milliet. 
Mi  lie  baiia  mitlies, 
Bt  tot  millia  milliee, 
Uuot  ffutta  Bicalo  mari, 

Qtiot  sunt  sidera  ccbIo, 
Ittii  porpareifl  feoit, 
Istit  turf  idulit  labria, 
Ooeliaque  loquaculis. 
Fig  am  eontinoo  impeto ; 

O  formoM  Necra.  (As  Catullas  to  Lesbia.) 
Da  mihi  basia  mille,  deindi  centum, 
Drin  mille  altera,  da  secunda  eeatum, 
DeiD  usque  altera  miilia,  deinde  centum.** 


.<* 


flrst  five  a  Imadrad, 


Then  a  tbousaml,  then  aaotter 
Hundred,  then  unto  tbe  other 
Add  a  tboosaad,  and  so 


Till  you  equal  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis,  the 
moon  with  Endymlon,  they  are  still  dallying  and  culling,  as  so  many  doves,  CobK*- 
balimque  labra  conseretUes  UibUsj  and  that  with  alacrity  and  courage, 

****  AtBigunt  avidd  eorpas,  Jnnfuntqoe  salivas 
Oris,  et  inspirant  prensantes  dentibus  ore.** 

^  Tarn  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detrahanl^  cervice  reclmatOj  ^  as  Lamprias  ia 
Lucian  kissed  Thais,  Philippus  her  '*  Aristsenetus,"  amore  lymphato  iam  tarioti  tir 
hasitf  ut  vix  labra  solvere  tsset^  toUimque  os  miM  contrivU;  ""Aretine'a  Lucreua,bj 
a  suitor  of  hers  was  so  saluted,  and  'Us  their  ordinary  ftshion. 


'denies  illodnnt  svpe  labellis. 


Atqoe  premunt  aretd  adfigentes  oacttla* 


They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves,  they  will  be  still  not  only  joining  hands, 
kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &c.,  diving  into  their  bosoms,  and  dnC 
libenler^  et  cum  delectatUme^  as  *  Philostratus  confesseth  to  his  mistress ;  and  lam- 
prias in  Lucian,  Mammillas  premenSj  per  sitmm  clam  dextrd^  fye^  feeling  their  paps, 
and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes :  as  the  old  man  in  the^  Comedy  well  ob- 
served of  his  son,  ^on  ego  te  videbam  manum  huic  pueJlm  in  timtm  insert  f  Did 
not  1  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into  her  bosom  ?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tiicb. 
^Juno  in  Lucian  deorum^  torn.  3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  ^^  he  looked 
so  attentively  on  her,  and  sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and 
when  I  drank  by  chance,  and  gave  (7an3rmede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still 
in  the  very  cup  that  I  drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  1  drank,  and  would 
kiss  the  cup,  and  then  look  steadily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  thra  agaia 
smile.''  If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  near  to  dally,  have  not  that  opportunity, 
familiarity,  or  acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence, 


•lib.  1.  M  Lezoviensis  episeoiras.  MTheodonu 
prodromns  Amaranto  dial.  Oautimo  interpret.  >*fe- 
tion.  Catal.  ■*  Sed  unum  ego  usque  et  unum  Petam 
A  tnis  labellls,  poetque  unum  et  unum  et  unum,  dari 
rorabo.  Loebeus  Anacreon.  "  Jo.  Seeundns,  bas.  7. 
M  Translated  or  imitated  by  M.  B.  Johnson,  our  arch 
-oet.'iB  hie  lia  ef.      <•  Lucret.  1. 4.      * 


Tom.  4.    Merit  sed  et  apcfieotea. 

•  Deducto  ore  longo  me  baaio  4 

mammas  tuae  taofo,  Abe. 

merit,  dial.        ••  Atteati  adeo  in  m 

dum  infemiaeebat,  et  lachryubatar, 

beBi,ac. 


R 

m 


•lial 


Hem.  3.  Sube.  1.] 
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their  eye  will  betray  them :  Uhi  amor  xbi  oculusj  as  the  common  saying  is,  *<  where 
I  look  I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love  f^  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 


"  Alter  in  alteriat  JaeUntei  lamina  vultut, 
QiwrataDt  Ueltl  noiter  abi 


**  They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love,"  they  will  impregnare  earn  ipsis  oculis^ 
deflower  her  with  their  eyes,  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling,  glancing 
at  her,  as  "  Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  moon  on  her  "  Endymion,  when  she  stood 
still  in  Garia,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed.  They  must  all  stand 
and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they  can  see  her,  she  is  anitfUB 
awrigcL^  as  Anacreon  calls  her,  they  cannot  go  by  her  door  or  window,  but,  as  an 
adamant,  she  draws  their  eyes  to  it ;  though  she  be  not  there  present,  they  must 
needs  glance  that  way,  and  look  back  to  it.  Aristenaetus  of  ""Exithemus,  Lucian, 
in  his  Imagim.  of  himself,  and  Tatius  of  Clitophon,  say  as  much,  Ille  oculos  de  Lru' 
eippe''^  nunquam  dejiciebcU^  and  many  lovers  confess  when  they  came  in  their  mis- 
tress' presence,  they  could  not  hold  off  their  eyes,  but  looked  wistfully  and  steadily 
on  her,  ineonnivo  aspectu^  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would 
look  through,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight  of  her.  Fixis  ardens  obtutibus 
Jueret ;  so  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eyes,  nay,  drink  him  up,  de- 
vour him,  swallow  him,  as  Martial's  Mamurra  is  remembered  to  have  done :  IrupexU 
mollespuerosj  ocuUsque  comedit^  fye.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  to  this  purpose  in 
Ifavigflt.  Vertom.  lib.  8.  cap.  6.  The  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  because  Ver^ 
tomannus  was  (air  and  white,  could  not  look  off  him,  from  sunrising  to  sunsetting ; 
she  could  not  desist ;  she  made  him  one  day  come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemituB  hora 
tpaiio  intuebatury  non  d  me  anquam  aeiem  ocuhrum  avertebatj  me  obaervaru  veluti 
Cupidinem  quendam^  for  two  hours'  space  she  still  gazed  on  him.  A  young  man  in 
''  Lucian  fell  in  love  with  Venus'  picture ;  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple, 
and  there  continued  all  day  long"  from  sunrising  to  sunset,  unwilling  to  go  home 
at  night,  sitting  over  against  the  goddess's  picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her, 
and  mutter  to  himself  I  know  not  what  If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom  they 
love,  they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their  mistress's  doors,  taking  all 
opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  ''Longus  Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cliloe,  two  lovers, 
were  still  hovering  at  one  another's  gates,  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be  in  her  cotor 
pany,  to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost  about  her  father's  house  in  the 
winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.  ^^'^  A  king's  palace  was  not  so  dili- 
gently attended,"  saith  Aretine's  Lucretia,  ^  as  my  house  was  when  I  lay  in  Rome ; 
the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking  or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see 
me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window ;  as  they  passed  by,  they  could  not  choose 
but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they  were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or 
take  some  impertinent  occasion  to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and  observe 
them."  'TIS  so  in  other  places,  'tis  common  to  every  lover,  'ds  all  his  felicity  to  be 
with  her,  to  talk  with  her ;  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk 
^  ^  seven  or  eight  times  a-day  through  the  street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleeve- 
less errands  to  see  her ;"  plotting  stUl  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her, 

w  **  LeTeaqne  nib  noete  Mirarri, 
OompoaitA  repetuntar  bora.** 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as  a  day, 
ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  "  Tempara  si  numeresj  bene  qua  numt' 
ramus  amatUes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so  too,  EU  longumformosa 
vaky  farewell  sweetheart,  vale  charissima  JirgeniSy  Sfc.  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis, 
once  more  fi&rewell,  farewell.  And  though  he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that 
very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow,  yet  loth  to  depart,  he'll  take  his  leave  again,  and 
again,  and  then  come  back  again,  look  afler,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afiir 
off.  Now  gone,  he  thinks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him,  the  clocks  are 
surely  set  back,  the  hour's  pest. 


*  Qniqae  omnia  eerBcre  dabaa  Laaeothoan  apaetaa, 
at  Ti^ino  llf  la  in  una  quoa  nundo  dabea  ocaloa,  Ovid. 
Met.  4  <*  Loeian.  torn.  3.  qnoUaa  ad  cariaa  vania 

camun aiatia. at deaapar  aapaetaa.  *£x quote 

ram  vidi  PytUa  alid  ocaloa  vartora  bob  foil.    *  Lib. 
n  Dial.  ooionuB.        *  Ad  oecaaora  aolia  vgrl  do> 
■am  ndieno,  tiqim  totiim  di*  ex  adveiao  dtm  aedeoi 


reeto,  in  Ipaam  (lerpetao  oealonim  ietna  diraxit,  ike. 
nijb.  3.  v^Hagam  palatium  non  Um  dilifenti 

caaiodia  aeptom  fUit,  oe  Bdea  meaa  atipabent,  Ac 
n  Uno,  et  eodem  die  aexliea  toI  aaptiea  ambulant  par 
eandem  plateam  at  vel  ubioo  omioB  aos  fruancur  aa- 
pecta,  lib.  3.  Ttaeau  Mundi.  «  Hor.  "  Ovid. 


Lcme-Mekmekolf.  ^art.  3.  Sec  1 


*** Hotpito  PmoylKwm  !«•  te  Bodoplwia 

tJitrm  promifliain  tempat  abeme  qutror.** 

She  looks  out  at  window  still  to  see  whether  he  come,  *and  by  report  PhiUis  west 
nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon  were  approaching,  aad 
"^Troilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Greisseid.  She  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick  ti& 
she  see  him  again,  peevish  in  the  meantime;  discontent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  coma 
he  not  ?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks  he  promise  ?  why  tarries  he  so  long  ?  sure  he  b 
not  weD ;  sure  he  hath  some  mischance ;  sure  he  foigets  himself  and  me ;  witk 
infinite  such.  And  then,  confident  again,  up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens,  and 
inquires,  hearkens,  kens ;  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street, 
now  he  is  there,  that's  he,  male  aurora^  mahB  soli  dicity  deiraique^  ^e^  the  loDgest 
day  that  ever  was,  so  she  raves,  restless  and  impatient ;  for  Amor  non  piatitwr  mam, 
love  brooks  no  delays :  the  time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her  ccHupany,  the 
miles  short,  the  way  pleasant;  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes  to  her  house,  heat 
or  cold;  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not;  wet  or  dry,  tis  all  ooe; 
wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not  at  least  for  it,  but  will  easfly  endure  it  uA 
much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity,  and  for  his  mistress's  sweet  sake;  lei 
the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes  it  light  **  Jacob  served  seven  yean  Ibr 
Bachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone  because  he  loved  her.  None  so  meny;  if  he  nj 
happily  enjoy  her  company,  he  is  in  heaven  for  a  time;  and  if  he  may  not,  dejected 
in  an  instant,  solitary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptoms  of  the  mind  in  lovers  are  almost  in&iite,  and  so  diverse,  thai 
no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes,  and  lapt  bqrond 
themselves  for  jc^:  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  torture,  a  hell,  a  bitter  sweet 
passion  at  last;  ^Jlmor  melle  et  folic  est  fmcwitdissmuM^  gustum  dot  duJeem  el  smt 
rum,    Tis  suaois  amarieies^  doUntia  deUcUibilis^  hilart  tormeutum  ; 

**  **  Et  me  melle  beam  eaaTion, 
£t  me  felle  necant  ameriorm.** 

like  a  snmmer  fly  or  spbine's  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colonrs, 

**  Qa«  ad  Bolie  radioe  eoDreriB  aarec  eraoC, 
Advenme  nubei  ceralee,  quale  Jabar  iridM.** 

&ir,  foul,  and  foil  of  variation,  though  most  part  irksome  and  bad.  For  in  a  vonL 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it;  ^a  torment"  and  ''^execiitioa^  v 
it  is,  as  he  calls  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fye^  and  what  not  ?  *  From  it,  saith 
Austin,  arise  ^  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sorrows,  fears,  suspicions,  dis- 
contents, contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries,  enmities,  flattery,  cosening,  riot; 
impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,"  Slc. 


' ••  dolor,  querete, 

lAmentatio,  laeliryma  peienaee, 
Laaguor,  anxieua,  amaritado ; 


Ant  ri  triete  magis  ooteat  qaid  a 
Hoe  ta  daa  eomitei  NeBim  lixm.* 


These  be  the  companions  <^  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptcHns,  as  the  poet  repeii 
them. 

*  **  In  amore  Ihk  insoat  vitia, 

Buspielonee,  Inimieitw.  andada, 
BeUuoi,  pax  ninom,**  Stc 


■  **  laeomnla.  eromna,  eiror,  terror,  et  Aiga, 
Exoof  itantia  excori  iauliodeetia, 
Petulaatia,  eupiditae,  et  malevolentia ; 
Inliaret  etiam  ariditaa,  deeidia,  iajaria, 
Inopia,  eontumeUa  et  diepeadiiun,**  Ibc 


**  la  love  tbeee  Tiem  are ;  MiepiciocMt, 
Peace,  war,  and  impadenee,  detractions. 
Dreama.  caree,  and  errora,  leftors  and  affiUhM. 
Immodeet  pranks,  devicee,  sieif Itts  and  fltfatt, 
Heart'bumings,  wants,  negleeta,  desire  of  wrosf> 
Loss  continual,  expense  and  hnrt  among." 


Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptoms ;  but  fear  and  sorrow 
may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.*  Though  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  cap*  3.  Tract 
de  melanch,  will  exclude  fear  from  love  melancholy,  yet  I  am  otherwise  persuaded- 
^Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor,  Tis  full  of  fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peensb- 
ness,  suspicion ;  it  turns  a  man  into  a  woman,  which  made  Hesiod  belike  put  Feu 
and  Paleness  Venus'  daughters. 


•*  Marti  clfpeos  atqoe  arma  secant!      

Alma  Vettos  peperit  Pallorem,  nnaiine  Timomn  f 


wOvid.  *  Hjrgiaus,  fkli.  SS.  Eo  die  dicitvr  nonies 
ad  littos  earrfsse.  *  Chaucer.  •>  Gen.  xxix.  90. 
*  Plaotas  dstel.  ■BlolNras  ft  OrsBCu.   **  Sweeter 

than  boney  it irteases mm, more  bitter  thsn  gall,  it  teases    , , , ^ — ,,_. 

MS.**       M  piAtttos :  Credo  ego  ad  bominis  carnificinam  |  **  Ter.  Banocli.        *  Plautas  MutiH         *0*ii 
iBTantom  asse.       *  De  ctfiut.  lib.  9L  cap.  80. 


Bz  eoorinntnr  mordaeeseniv,  pertnrbatiosei,  aansM. 
fbrmidines,  insane  gaudia,  diaeofdic,  iitcs.  brita.  ••- 
sidis,  tracandic,  inimidtiB,  fiUlacia,  adsfetio.  nsA 
furtum,  nequitia,  impodenlia.  "llsnMh^  LI 


Mem.  8.  SOhl  1.] 


Sipttpiom  Cj  JLo9Bm 


rni 


became  fear  and  lore  are  still  linked  together.  Horeorer  they  are  apt  to  oiistalei 
amplify,  too  creduloue  tometimee,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence,  and  then  agam 
▼ery  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  oe  entertain  any  good  news^  The  cooiieal  poet  hath 
prettily  painted  out  this  passc^  amongst  the  rest  in  a  "^  dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and 
.Sschines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  lovesick  son.  ^  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  son,  thou 
shalt  have  her  to  wife.  M,  Ah  fiuher,  do  you  mock  me  now  ?  M.  I  mock  thee«.  why  ? 
jSL  That  which  I  so  earnestly  desire,  I  more  suspect  and  fear.  M.  Get  you  home, 
and  send  for  her  to  be  ^ur  wife.  M.  What  now  a  wife,  now  father,."  &,c.  These 
doubts,  anxieties,  suspicions,  are  the  least  part  of  their  torments ;  they  break  many 
times  from  passions  to  actions,  speak  fair,  and  flatter,  now  most  obsequious  and  will- 
iiigi  by  <^<1  by  ^bey  are  averse,  wrangle,  fight,  swear,  quarrel,  laugh,  weep :  and  he 
that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  '*  Lucian  holds,  is  not  thoroughly  touch^  with  this  load- 
atone  of  love.  So  their  actions  and  passions  are  intermixed,  but  of  all  other  pa»* 
aions^  sorrow  hath  the  greatest  share;  ""love  to  many  is  bitterness  itself;  rem  amor 
mm  Plato  calls  it,  a  bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague. 

**  O  take  awsj  tiito  pUfao,  cbia  miflebtef  fron  om. 
Which,  u  a  numbnets  over  all  ny  body. 
Expels  mjr  Joya,  and  aaahea  ny  loal  ao  heavy.*' 

PhflBdna  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cried  out. 

So  had  that  young  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent. 


**  firipfte  hane  peetem  pernideinqtM  osihi ; 
QiuB  mihi  aubrepena  imoa  ut  torpor  in  artaa, 
Bxpulit  ex  omiii  pcctora  taetitiaa.** 


Jaetor,  onieior,  agitor,  atimnlor, 

Versor  in  amoria  rota  miaer, 

Sxanimor,  feror,  distrahor,  deripior,        [anloma." 

Ubi  aum,  ibi  non  aum;  nbi  aon  anaa,  Uii  eat 


**  I  an  rexi  and  toaa'd,  and  raek*d  on  IoTe*a  wheel : 
VIThere  not,  I  aa ;  but  where  am,  do  not  beL** 

The  moon  in  ''Lncian  made  her  moan  to  Venus,  that  i^e  was  almost  dead  for  love, 
pereo  equidem  amore^  and  after  along  tale,  she  broke  ofiT  abruptly  and  wept,  '^O 
Venus,  thou  knowest  ray  poor  heart"  Charmides,  in  ^  Lucian,  was  so  impatient, 
that  he  sobbed  and  floghedv  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he  woold  hang  himself.  ^  I 
am  undone,  O  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these  love  pangs ;  what  shall  I  do?" 
Vos  O  dii  Jk)errunci  solvUe  me  his  cam,  O  ye  ^kIs,  free  me  from  these  cares  and 
miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  "  HCheocles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part 
of  a  lover's  life  is  full  of  agony,  anxiety,  fear,  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspi- 
ci5>n8,  and  cares,  (heigh-ho,  my  heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness  ? 

**  Freqneatinf  ahadjr  bowera  in  diacontent. 
To  the  air  Ua  fruitleaa  damoura  he  will  vent.** 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  inUrvalloy  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden  altera- 
tions, as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or  that  some 
comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the  night* 
ingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckoo,  or  as  "  Calisto  was  at  Malebsas'  presence, 
Qttu  unqaam  hoc  mortali  vUd  tarn  gloriosum  corpus  vidUf  humanitaUm  tratucendere 
videor,  ofc,  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  si^t,  what  man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ? 
More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the  gods,  wished,  had  or  hoped  of  any  mortal  man. 
There  is  no  happiness  in  the  world  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no 
life  to  love,  he  is  in  paradise. 


>*•>•  Quia  me  unn  vivit  foelieiorf  aut  mafia  hie  eat 
Optandaro  vitft  dicere  quia  poterit?** 


Who  liTea  ao  happy  aa  myaelf  7  what  bliaa 
In  tbia  our  lift  may  be  compafd  to  thia  r* 


He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince, 


1  **  Donee  fratua  eram  tibi, 
Peraanun  vif  ui  rege  beatfor.* 


Tlie  Persian  kings  are  not  so  jovial  as  he  is,  O  ^festus  dies  Aomtms,  O  happy  day; 
so  Chaerea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart  wdl  pleased, 


"  None  eat  profeetd  interfici  enm  perpeti  roe  poaaein, 
Ne  hoc  faudium  eontaminet  Tica  aiiqu&  atf riwdine.* 


*  Adelpbi,  Act.  4.  aeen.  5.  M.  Bono  animo  ea,  dueea 
norem  banc  iEaebinea.  M,  Hem.  pater,  nam  ta  India 
mt  nunc  f  M.  Egone  te.  quamobrem  f  M.  Uuod  um 
aiiwre  rupio,  he.  *iTom.  4.  dial,  amoram.  ■>  Aria> 
totle,  9.  Ebet.  puu  love  therefore  in  the  iraaelMe  part. 
Ovid.  N  Ter.  Btinuch.  Act.  1.  •&  9.  *•  Plautna. 

>*Toai.3.  Mgcie  quod  poathae  dieturaa  Aierim. 


^  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  Trjrpheaa,  amor  me  perdit,  neqne 
malum  hoe  amplioa  aiiatinere  ponam.  ■  Ariaicne* 
tut.  lib.  9.  eptat.  &  wOmleatiac,  act  1.  Sancti  ma* 

Jora  Uetitia  non  ft'anntur.  8i  mihi  Deua  omnium  ▼ot<K 
rum  mortalium  aummam  eoneedat,  non  m«|ria,  Ac 
>» Catollaa  do  Leabia.  i  Uor.  ode  9.  lib.  3.  >  Act.  & 
5.  EttOttdL  Ter. 


lofot^ehmciUlg.  [Part  9.  See.  S. 

^  He  oonld  find  in  hie  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  lire  longer,  some  sotrov 
or  sicknees  should  contaminate  his  joys.'^  A  little  after,  he  was  so  merrily  set  vaym. 
the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

•**  O  popQlaiw,  eeqoii  dm  Tivit  bodiA  fortanatior  f 

Nemo  bercule  quisqoiin ;  nam  in  ma  dii  pland  pototatam 
Suam  CMBnenB  oatenddre;** 

^  IsH  possible  (O  my  countr3rmen)  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  myself?  H'o 
sore  it  cannot  be,  for  the  gods  have  shown  all  their  power,  dl  their  goodness  in 
me."  Yet  by  and  by  when  this  young  gallant  was  crossed  in  his  wench,  he  laments, 
and  cries,  and  roars  down-right:  Occuit— —  I  am  undone, 

**  Neqoe  virfo  att  Dsqaam,  oaqne  afo,  qoi  h  eonapeetu  iUam  aniai  nao, 
Obi  qoerajn,  obi  iavaatifam.  quam  percantar,  qiiam  inaiatam  viam  T* 

The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone,  she 's  gone,  she 's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do ?  where 
shall  1  seek  her,  where  shall  I  find  her,  whom  shall  1  ask?  what  way,  what  eonne 
shall  I  take  ?  what  will  become  of  me ^^vUaUs  auras  invitus  agehat^  he 


weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad,  and  desperate,  ^vtinam  mUd  esset  aliquid  hic^  qmo 
me  praeipUem  darem,  Tis  not  Chaereas'  case  this  alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every 
lover's  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news,  have  bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  Irowift 
upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his  presence  respect  another  more  (as  *H<Mliia 
obsefrves)  ^  prefer  another  suitor,  speak  more  fiuniliarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly 
than  himself,  if  by  nod,  smile,  message,  she  disclosedi  herself  to  anodier,  he  is  in- 
stantly tormented,  none  so  dejected  as  he  is,"  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ''In  qttem 
fortwna  omnia  odiorum  suorum  crudelissima  tela  exonerate  a  dead  man,  Uie  scorn  of 
fortune,  a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  than  nought,  the  loss  of  a  kingdom  had  been 
less.  'Aretine's  Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  herselL 
^  For  when  1  made  some  of  my  suitors  believe  I  would  betake  myself  to  a  nunnerT, 
they  took  on,  as  if  they  had  lost  fiither  and  mother,  because  they  were  for  ever  afiW 
to  want  my  company."  Omnes  labares  levesjvere^  all  other  labour  was  light:  *  bat 
this  might  not  be  endured.    Tid  earendum  quod  erai  "  for  I  cannot  be 


out  thy  company,"  mournful  Am3mtas,  painful  Amjmtas,  careful  Amyntas ;  better  a 
metropolitan  city  were  sacked,  a  royal  army  overcome,  an  invincible  armada  sunk, 
and  twenty  thousand  kings  should  ^rish,  than  her  little  finger  ache,  so  zealous  are 
they,  and  so  tender  of  ber  good.  They  would  \ll  turn  fiws  for  my  sake,  as  she 
follows  it,  in  hope  by  that  means  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confesisors,  at 
stool-ball,  or  at  barley-break:  And  so  afterwards  when  an  importunate  suitor  came, 
'"^  If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say  that  I  was  not  at  leisure,  not  within,  busy,  could  not 
speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood  like  a  pillar  of  marUe  ;  an- 
other went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming."  "//2a  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  viohntiar 
trd,  cifflt  Umat^  fye.  the  voice  of  a  mandrake  had  been  sweeter  music :  ^  but  he  to 
whom  I  gave  entertainment,  was  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ravished  for  joy,  quite  beyond 
himself."   'TIS  the  general  humour  of  all  lovers,  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and 

guide.  ^Deliciumqtte  onimt,  deliquiumque  std.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which  our 
erbalists  calls  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  Admirandus  fios  ad  radios  solis  se  pam^ 
densy  a  glorious  flower  exposing  itself;  ''but  when  the  sun  sets,  or  a  tempest  comes, 
it  hides  itself,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  lefl,  (which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke 
of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unUke,  sometimes  used  for  an  impress)  do  all  inamorates 
to  their  mistress;  she  is  their  sun,  their  Primum  mobile^  or  anima  informans;  this 
^*  one  hath  elegantly  expressed  by  a  wind-mill,  still  moved  by  the  wind,  which  other- 
wise hath  no  motion  of  itself  Sic  tua  tU  spiret  gratia^  truncus  ero.  ^  He  is  wholly 
animated  from  her  breath,"  hia  soul  lives  in  her  body,  ^sola  cloves  habet  itUeritms 
et  salutis,  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  life :  his  fortune  ebbs  and  flows  with  her  fiivoor, 
a  gracious  or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down.  Mens  mea  lueescii  Luda  but  tmL 
Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis  continuate  so  long  as  he 
** loves,  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  her;  desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his 

s  Act.  5.  acan.  9.  «  Mantaan.  *Tar.  Adelpb.  3. 4. 
•  Lib.  1.  da  eontamn.  aaMribua.  Si  quem  alium  retpeza' 
rit  arnica  miaTiua,  at  familiariaa,  li  quam  aloquuta 
Ibartt,  ai  nuto,  noocio,  ae.  autim  cniciatur.  f  Ca* 

Ualo  in  Oeleatioa.  >  Pornodidaac  dial  Ital.  Patre 

at  naira  ae  unmiitu  orboa  cenaebant,  quod  meo  oontu* 
ternio  carandam  aaMt.  •Ter.  tui  earandam  quod 
trat.       M  Si  raapooaum  aaiat  domiaaan  oocupataai 


aliiiqua  Taearet,  ilia  atatim  vis  boa  andito  vdat  ia 
aBK>r  obriffuit,  alii  m  damnare,  a^.  at  c«i  ftvebaa.  ia 
campia  Elyaiit  aate  Tidebatar.  Ac  UMaaiaaa. 

1*  IjKchaua.  »  Sola  ae  aeeultanta,  aat  taspeatata 

veniente,  itatim  claudiiur  ac  lanaaaaeit.       m  EmI 
amat.  13.  xCaliato  da  MelabMi.  < 

oon  aat  ubi  aniaMt,  aed  abi  amat. 


Mem.  d.  Sabs.  1.] 


Syn^ptotns  of  Lo96» 


cynosure,  hespenis  and  vesper,  his  moining  and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mis- 
tress, his  life,  his  soul,  his  everything;  dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his 
mouth ;  his  heart,  his  eyes,  ears,  and  all  his  thoughts  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura, 
his  Yietorina,  his  Columbiiia,  Flavia,  Flaminia,  Caelia,  Delia,  or  Isabella,  (call  her 
how  you  will)  she  is  the  sole  object  of  his  senses,  the  substance  of  his  soul,  nidtdtu 
anhruB  sua^  he  magnifies  her  above  measure,  tottis  in  ilUu,  full  of  her,  can  breathe 
nothing  but  her.  ^  J  adore  I^elebaea,"  saith  love-sick  ^  Oilisto,  ^  I  believe  in  Me* 
lebea,  I  honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melebaea;"  His  soul  was  soused,  imparadised, 

imprisoned  in  his  lady.  When  ''Thais  took  her  leave  of  Phaedna, mi  Pha^ 

drioj  et  nunquid  aliud  visf  Sweet  heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me  any  further 
service  ?  he  readily  replied,  and  gave  in  this  chaige, 


•— -  **  «foiM  qvid  vvliiD  T 
Diet  noetetque  «nes  me,  me  dMideree, 
Me  eomniee.  me  expectee,  roe  eofitee. 
Me  eperee.  me  te  oblectes,  mecam  tote  eie, 
Meui  fee  poetremd  enimue,  quandd  ego  sum  tiiiia.** 


".Doet  aek  (my  deer)  what  eerrlee  I  will  have?; 
To  love  me  day  and  oishi  ii  all  I  crave. 
To  dream  oo  me,  to  expert,  to  think  on  me. 
Depend  and  hope,  etill  covet  me  to  aee, 
Delight  tbyaelfin  me,  be  wholly  mine. 
For  linow,  my  love,  that  I  am  wholly  thine.** 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say;  if  she  afiect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settle  her 
love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

»  "  illam  ahiene  abeentem 

Auditque  videtque" 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him,  as 
did  Orpheus  on  his  Eurydice, 


**  Te  dulcia  coniux,  te  solo  in  littore  mecam, 
Te  veniente  die,  te  diacedeote  canebam.** 

And  Dido  upon  her  Mneejs ; 


**  et  qoB  me  inioronia  terrent. 


Mulu  viri  virtue,  et  plurima  eurrit  imagoJ 


**  On  thee  eweet  wife  was  all  my  aonc. 
Morn,  eveninf ,  and  all  atoaf.** 


**  And  ever  and  anon  ebe  thinks  opon  the  man 
That  wae  so  flne,  so  fair,  eo  blithe,  eo  debonair.* 


Clitophon,  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles,  Tatius,  complaineth  how  that  his  mistress 
Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night  than  in  the  day.  *^For  all  day 
long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  distract  his  senses,  but  in  the  night  all  ran  upon 
her.  All  night  long  he  lay  "  awake,  and  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  her,  he 
could  not  get  her  out  of  his  mind ;  towards  morning,  sleep  took  a  little  pity  on  him, 
he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams  were  of  her." 


-"  te  nocte  tub  atrl 


Alloqoor,  amplector,  fbloeqne  in  imagine  fomsi, 
OaiMia  eolicitam  palpant  evanida  mentem.** 


'*  In  the  dark  night  I  apeak,  embrace,  and  And 
That  fading  Joye  deceive  my  carefiil  mind.** 


The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia,  ''^^day  and  night  I  think  of 
thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  of  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee,  hope  for  thee,  delight 
myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee." 

••"Neemihi  veipere 

Burgente  decf«dunt  amorea, 
N«c  rapidum  Aigiente  eolem.'* 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts,''^  Tb  vigilant 
oculisj  animo  te  nocte  require?'^  Still  ]  think  on  thee.  Jlnima  non  est  ubi  animal^ 
ud  vii  amat,    1  live  and  breathe  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

**  **  O  nivearo  qne  te  poterit  mibi  reddere  lucem, 
O  milu  felioem  terqne  quaterque  diem.** 

^  O  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight."  In  the  meantime  he  raves  on 
her ;  her  sweet  face,  eyes,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech,  length,  breadth, 
height,  depth,  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  surveyed,  measured,  and  taken* 
by  that  Astrolabe  of  pliantasy,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes,  with  svxsh  earnestness 
and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an  imagination,  that  at  length  he  thinks 
he  sees  her  indeed ;  he  talks  with  her,  he  embraceth  her,  Ixion-like,  pro  Junone 
nubemj  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.    JVi^t/  prater  Leucippen  cerno^  Leucippe  mihi 


>''  Celeetine,  act.  ].  credo  in  Melebcara,  Ac       ^  Ter. 
BonttcJk  set.  I.  le.  8.  *•  Virg.  4.  Ma,  » laUr* 

diu  oeuU.  et  auree  oeeapata  dietrahunt  anirouro.  at 
Boctn  Boloa  )aetor,  ad  auntram  aomnue  paulum  miMr- 
tna,  IMC  tamen  ex  animo  puella  abiit,  eed  omnia  mihi 
da  Laodppa  aomaia  eraat.         u  Tot&  hac  nocte  aom* 


num  hiece  ocniie  non  vidi.    Ter.  >  Baebanan.  eyl. 

»iEn.  Bylv.  Te  dies,  nocteeqpe  aroo,  te  cogilo,  l«  deai< 
dero,  te  voeo,  te  expecto,  te  spero,  tecum  obleeto  me, 
totue  in  te  sum.  m  Hor.  lib.  8.  ode  9.  *  Tetio* 

oiua.  »  Tiballoa,  1. 3.  £leg.  X 
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perpetud  in  oeulk^  ei  ammo  verstOuTj  I  see  aad  meditate  of  nought  but  Leue^pe. 
Be  she  preeeni  or  abeent,  all  is  one ; 


*  **  Et  qaamvit  abtnt  pifdda  pDewntlft 

ftaen  dederat  piMeni  foima,  nuiebftt  amor.** 

That  imprteion  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mind^— ^*-^^  A^eratf  m^  puUn 
vtdtus ;"  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog  thinks  all  he  sees  d^gs— dogs  in  hit 
meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eyes,  ears,  heart,  ia 
all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the  same  piedicaiiieot ;  aod 
''Ulricns  MolitOT,  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  o(  one,  that  through  vehemency  of  his 
love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mistress  present  with  him,  she  talked  with  hioi 
Et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilans  videhatur^  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  efiects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  intended, 
what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual  sorrow,  sus- 
picion, care,  agony,  as  commonly  it  is,  still  accompanied,  what  an  intolecable  *paia 
must  it  be  ? 

**  Ifon  tain  frandaa 
Garg  ara  eolmoa,  qnot  demetM 
Pvetore  euras  \ongi  nexaa 
Utqae  eatenft,  vel  que  peailQa 
Cradelia  amor  valnera  oiiioet.** 

When  the  King  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving  of  a 
young  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  fiir  above  his  fortunes, "  Apolionins  in  presence 
by  all  means  persuaded  to  let  him  alone ;  ^  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy  was  a  most 
unspeakable  torment,"  no  t3rrant  could  invent  the  like  punishment ;  as  a  gnat  at  a 
candle,  in  a  short  space  he  would  consume  himself.  For  love  is  a  perpetual  '/vx, 
angar  ammi,  a  war&re,  nulitai  omni  amans^  a  grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a 
lover's  heart  is  Cupid's  quiver,  a  consuming  ^&:ej^  accede  ad  kunc  igncm^  4^.  an 
inextinguishable  fire. 

» **  alitor  et  creacit  malam, 

Et  ardec  iatua,  qaalia  JBlnmo  vapor 
Exttodat  antro**   * 

As  £tna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  than  £tna  or  any  material  fixe. 


**  Moaot  Oatiama  hath  ooi  ao  nanj 
At  loTer*»  hreaft  hath  grievom 
Aod  lioked  carea,  wJiau  low  coaapoiuidi.* 


-**  Nam  amor  aepo  Lypareo 


Yiilcaoo  ardeoiiorem  flammam  ioceadere  aotet.** 

Vulcan's  fiames  are  but  smoke  to  this.  For  fire,  saith  "^Xenophon,  boms  them 
alone  that  stand  near  it,  or  touch  it ;  but  this  fire  of  love  bumeth  and  scorcheth  a&r 
ofi^  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  than  any  materml  fire :  "JJ^ms  in  ignefiaitj  'tis  a 
fire  in  a  fire,  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  burnt  Rome,  as  QJisto 
urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  men's  bodies  and  goods ;  but  this  fire  devours  the 
soul  itself,  ^  and  *  one  soul  is  worth  a  hundred  thousand  bodies."  No  water  can 
quench  this  wild  fire. 


In  pcctua  cflBcoa  abaorboit  igiieo. 


Ifnea  qui  nee  aqua  perimi  potu^re,  nee  imhre 
IMmioui,  neqoe  iraminiboB,  mafidaque  luanrria.** 


•*  A  Are  be  took  into  hia  bteatC, 
Which  water  ooold  not  quench. 
Nor  herb,  nor  art,  nor  maf  ie  apeUa 
Could  quell,  nor  any  drench.** 


Except  it  be  tears  and  sighs,  for  so  they  may  chance  find  a  little  ease. 


tt  **  Sic  candentia  colla.  iic  patent  ftona, 
Sic  me  blanda  tui  Ne«ra  ocelli. 
Sic  parea  minio  fens  perarunt, 
Ut  ni  me  lachryms  rigent  perennoa^ 
Totua  in  tenuee  earn  favillas.** 


'  80  thjr  white  neck,  Neara,  me  poor  aonl 
Doth  aoorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eye*  that  rai: 
Were  it  not  for  my  droppina  teare  thai  hinder, 
I  ihouid  he  quite  bttrai  up  forthwith  to  <      ' 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning,  which  made  those  old  Grecians  paint  Cupid,  in  many 
of  their  ^  temples,  with  Jupiter's  thunderbolts  in  his  hands ;  for  it  wounds,  and  cbih 
not  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced.  ^^C/rimtir,  el  eocis^ 
jfectora  vulmu  hahent^^  and  can  hardly  be  discerned  at  first. 


M **  Bet  moille  flamma  mednllai, 

Bt  taeitnm  inaano  vivit  aub  pectore  ▼nlnoa.** 


I 


**  A  gentle  woond,  an  eaey  fire  ft 
And  aly  at  firrt,  and  aecrctty  did 


^  Ovid.  Faat.  2.  ver.  775.  "Althoagh  the  pretence  of 
her  fair  form  ia  wanting,  the  love  which  it  kindled 
reroaina.**  *•  Virg.  Mn,  4  *  Oe  PythoniaM. 

stJuno,  nee  ira  deum  tantum.  nee  tela,  nee  boetie, 

Jnaatum  tute  potie  animit  illapeua.  Siliut  Ital.  15.  bel. 
'unic  de  amoie.  *>  PbikMrtratua  vita  ejuc.    Maxi- 

mum tormentum  quod  ezoogiure,  vel  doeere  t«  poenum, 
eit  ipee  amor.  *  Auioniua  c  3S.  »  Et 


carpitur  igne;  et  mihi  leee  otfht  ultra  nnue  iftti* 
Amyntaa.  mxm-.  Bunoc.  *Sea.  BippoL 

MTheocrilue,  edyl.8.  Levihut  cor  cat  violaWte  idii. 
s*  Ignia  tangentea  iolnm  urit,  at  forma  proeal  artaaM 
inflammat.  *  Noniua.  •  M^>or  ilia  Smbi 

que  conaumit  nnam  anlmam,  qnam  qam  eantam  Mini* 
corporum.  «  Mant.  «gl.  S.  «*  MaraSaa  l^< 

UUL       «Imafineadeonw.      «OvM.     «^niiii 


Hen*  d.  SvM*  l.j 


Sgn^lfiamB  of  Lane. 


Bot  by^and-by  it  began,  to  rage  and  bum  aoiam; 


Pccciu  iBMOum  TBpor, 


Amorque  torrel,  intut  mbtim  vorat 
FeoHiw  nedullu.  atque  per  v«Dag  meat 
Viaoeribuaignia  meraua,  at  vania  latena, 
Ut  ag  ilia  altaa  flaauna  percufhi  Ciahea.** 


*  Tbia  flery  vapoar  ragaUi  in  tba  vaiiif^ 
Aod  NoreJietii  antraila.  aa  when  flr«  barm 
A  hottie,  it  nimlily  nine  along  the  beana, 
Aad  at  tlM  laat  tte  wliola  it  oveniiroa.** 


Abraham  Hoflemannus,  lib.  1.  a$nor  conjugal,  cap.  2.  p.  22.  relates  out  of  Plato,  how 
that  Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  was  present  at  the  cutting  up  of  one  that  died  for 
love,  ^  ^  his  heart  was  combust,  his  liver  smoky,  his  lunffs  dried  up,  insomuch  thai 
he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sodden  or  roasted  ttirough  the  vehemency  of 
love's  fire.''  Which  belike  made  a  modern  writer  of  amorous  emblems  express  love's 
fury  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and  Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumea 
the  water,  ^  ^  Sic  ma  coruumit  viscera  cctcus  amor^'*  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical 
moisture.    Another  compares  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  near  the  fire. 

^**  8ie  i|ao  qoia  proprior  mm  pualtas  eat,  I  "  The  nearer  he  onto  hii  roletieai  ia. 

Hoc  ftultua  pro|lrior  warn  ninioB  etc**  |  TJm  nearer  he  unto  liia  ruin  ia*** 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  ^Castillo  describes  it,  ^*Jlie  beginning,  middle,  end  of  lova 
is  nought  ebe  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomeness,  wearisoraeness; 
so  that  to  be  squalid,,  ugly,  misemble,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected,  to  wish  for  deaths 
to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signs  and  ordinary  actions  of  a 
love-sick  person."  This  continual  pain  and  torture  makes  them  forget  themselveay 
if  they  be  ta  gone  with  it,  in  doubt,  despair  of  obtaining,  or  eagerly  bent^  to  ne^ect 
all  ordinary  business. 

w — **  pendent  opera  intermpta,  ninmiae  v 

Mororan  iofentea,  aquataque  machine  gcbIo.** 

Love-sick  Dido  left  her  work  undone,  so  did  ^  Phaedra, 

**  Palladii  tel«  Tacant 

Bt  inter  ipiai  peoaa  labaatur  manna.** 

Faustns,  in  "Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  anything  he  did, 

**  Nulla  quiea  mihi  dtilaia  arat,  nullua  labor  wgn 
Pectore,  fenraa  ioera,  et  mena  torpore  lepulta, 
Carminia  oociderat  atudiam/* 

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons  and  their  estates,  as 
the  shepherd  in  ^  Theocritus,  El  hac  barba  inculta  esl^  squalidique  capilli^  their 
beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking  themselves  or  of  any  business, 
Ihey  care  not,  as  they  say,  which  end  goes  forward. 


*•  **  Oblituaque  gregea,  et  rura  domeitica  totua 
»  Uritur,  et  noctea  ia  iHctum  eipeodit  amanw.** 


Forgetting  floeka  of  sheep  and  country  fhmu^ 
Tlie  rilly  abepheid  alwaya  mourna  and  burna.** 


Love*sick  "Chsrea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphila's  house,  and  had  not  so  food, 
welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort,  Parmeno  meets  him,  quid  tristis  es  f  why 
art  thon  so  sad  man  ?  mde  es  t  whence  comest,  how  doest  ?  but  he  sadly  replies, 
Ego  hercle  neseio  neque  unde  eam^  neque  quormm  earn,  ita  prorsus  oblUus  turn  meiy 
I  have  so  foivotten  myself,  I  neidier  know  where  I  am,  nor  whence  1  come,  nor 
whether  I  will,  what  I  do.    P.  "'' How  so ?"  Ch.  ^  I  am  in  love."  Prudens  tciens. 

"* ^  vivus  vidensque  pereo^  nee  quid  agam  scioP  *  ^  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts 

free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius,  in  an  episSe  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion),  and 
spent  his  time  like  a  hard  student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophical  precepts ;  he 
that  with  the  sun  and  moon  wandered  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves 
ranged  about,  and  left  no  secret  or  small  mysteiy  in  nature  unsearched,  since  he  was 
enamoured  can  do  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day  and 
night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress ;  all  his  study,  endeavour,  is  to 


«  Seneca.  «  Cor  totum  combuauim,  Jeeur  niini> 

aigatam.  palmo  arefiietua,  ut  credan  ninram  illam 
aoimam  bit  elixim  aut  combufltam,ob  maximum  ardo- 
rem  quern  patiuniur  ob  ignem  amorii.  «  Embl. 

Amat.  4.  et  JL  «  Grotiua.  *  Lib.  4.  nam  iatiua 

amoria  neque  principle,  neque  media  aliud  hahentquid, 
quam  moleacias,  doloref,  enaciatua,defktigatlonea,adeo 
ut  miaernm  etae  OMBrore.  gemitu,  lolitudine  torqueri, 
■lonea  optare.  lemperque  debaoebari,  tint  eerta  aman* 
tium  aigna  et  eertc  actioaee.  *  Virg.  iEn.  4.  **  The 
worka  are  laterrupted,  promlaae  of  great  walla,  and 
acaSbldinga  riaing  tovrardi  the  akiea,  are  all  auapended.** 
**8eiMca  llip.act.    **Th9  ahuitia  Btopa,aad  the  web 
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hanga  unflniahed  from  her  taanda^**  «  Belof .  L 

"  No  reat,  no  buaincaa  pleaaed  my  love-aicli  breaat,  my 
Acultiea  becaoM  dormant,  my  mind  torpid,  and  f  hiat 
my  taate  for  poetry  and  aoag.**  m  Edyl.  14.  m  Mant. 
Eciog.  S.  ■*0v.  Met.  13.  de  Polyphemo:  oritur 

oblitua  peeoram,  antrorumque  auorum;  Jamque  tibl 
rorniia,  he  **  Ter.  Eunuch.  ^  Q^i  qu«w>  f  Aum. 
M  Ter.  Eunuch.  ■  Qui  olim  origiubat  que  pellet,  et 
pulchcrrimis  philoaophin  pnaoeptia  operam  inaumpcit, 
qui  univoni  circuitionea  cmlique  natnram.  4ke.  llano 
unam  intendit  operam,  de  aola  cogitat,  noctea  et  dies 
ee  componit  ad  haac»  et  ad  acerbam  aerritutem  ledaa* 
tua  aniraui^  te. 

s 
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approve  himself  to  hit  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress'  bvour,  to  compass  his  desiie, 
to  be  counted  her  servant''  When  Peter  Abekrd,  that  great  scholar  of  his  ape, 
"^  Old  soli  patwi  tcihiU  qtdcquid  eraij^^  (^  whose  faculties  were  equal  to  any  diffi- 
culty in  learning,")  was  now  in  love  with  Heloise,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit  or  fn- 
quent  schools  and  scholars  any  more,  Tadiasum  mUd  valdefmi  (as  **  he  confesseth) 
ad  scholas  procedere,  vtl  in  its  nwrari^  all  his  mind  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit,  to  prose- 
cute his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes  for  her,  and  though  he  lose 
and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatened,  be  cast  o%  and  disinherited ;  for  as  the 
poet  saith,  **Jlfnori  quis  legem  detf  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by  it,  disgraced,  go 
a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly  beg,  hanrd  all  he 
hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal,  fame,  and  life  itself. 

■*  Non  reeedam  Deque  qaieKam,  noeta  et  interdio,  I  **  I  *1I  never  rest  or  eean  mj  eoH 

Prios  profecto  qiwm  ant  ipMiin,  aut  mortem  intreatigavero.**  |  Till  ahe  or  deaUi  do  asake  aae  mate." 

Parthenis  in  *  Aristsnetus  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  ^  I  may  have  better 
matches,  I  confess,  but  ferewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell  honesty,  lareweQ 
friends  and  fortunes,  Slc.  O,  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel,  I  will  leave  all  for  his  sweet 
sake,  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra  getUeSj  I  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him." 
**  Gobrias,  the  captain,  when  he  had  espie^d  Rhodanthe,  the  fab-  captive  maid,  fefl 
upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus,  the  general,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetoric 
he  could,  by  the  scars  he  had  formerly  received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or 
whatsoever  else  was  dear  unto  him,  besought  his  governor  he  might  have  the  cap- 
tive virgin  to  be  his  wife,  virttUis  ma  spolium^  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  serrice; 
and,  moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  money  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckoih 
ings  besides  due  unto  him,  ^  I  ask  no  more,  no  part  d  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rho- 
danthe to  be  my  wife."  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  fiir  means,  he 
fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last  to  accomplish  his 
desire.  Tis  a  common  humour  Uiis,  a  general  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  so  afiected, 
and  which  .£milia  told  Aratine,  a  courtier  in  Castillo's  discourse,  ^^  surely  Aratine, 
if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love ;  ingenuously  confess,  for  if  thoc 
hadst  been  thoroughly  enamoured,  thou  wouldst  have  desired  nothing  more  than  to 
please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the  law  of  love,  to  will  and  mil  the  same.'' 
**  ^  Tantum  velle  et  nolky  velU  nolit  quod  arnica?^ 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  tliem  all,  they  are  very  slaves,  dnid^ 
for  the  time,  madmen,  fools,  dizzards,  '^  atrabilarii^  beside  themselves,  and  as  bllad 
as  beetles.  Their  *  dotage  is  most  eminent,  Jimare  timul  et  sapere  ipsiJovimM 
datur^  as  Seneca  holds,  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise  both  together;  the 
very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this  passion,  the  most  staid,  dis- 
creet, grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to  govern  themselves,  in  this  commit 
many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  unbefitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 

■  **  Uuiaoaia  amat  aenril,  nqoitur  captiTua  amantom. 
Pert  oomiti  cervioe  Jugum** 

^  Samson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,"  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  indiscretioa 
in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  between  hawk  and  buzziund ;  and  although  they 
do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury,  yet  they  canfiot 
withstand  it ;  as  weU  may  witness  those  expostulations  and  confessions  of  Dido  is 
Vii^gil. 

1*  *•  Indpit  eflkri  roedllqae  in  roee  raeietit**— />JUrfr«  H  Samm, 
n  "  Quod  ratio  poecit,  Tincit  ac  regnat  furor* 
Poteotqae  toiA  oiente  dominatur  deua.**'-JII|rrrAa  in  ^  (Mi, 

**  She  aeea  and  knowa  her  fkult.  and  dotb  leiM, 
Against  her  filthy  lust  she  doch  oootead. 


'  Ilia  qoidem  eentlt,  ftodoqae  repugnat  amori, 
Et  cecum  quo  roente  feror,  quid  molior,  inquit, 
Dii  precor,  et  pietaa«**  Suo. 


And  whither  go  I,  what  am  I  about  t 
And  Ood  forbid,  yet  doth  it  in  the  eod.* 


*  Para  epitaphii  ejua.        •*  Epist.  prima.        **  Boe- 
thioB,  I.  a  Met.  ult.  •  Epiet.  lib.  a    Valeat  pudor, 

valeat  honettas,  valeat  honor.  **  Th^odor.  prodro- 

noa,  lib.  a  Amor  Mystili  geniboa  obvolutua,  aber>' 
timque  lachrimana.  Sat.  Nihil  ex  tota  pneda  pneter 
Kbodanthem  virginem  accipiam.  *  Lib.  3.  Certe 

Yix  eredam,  et  bona  fide  fateare  Aratine, te  non  amasse 
•dao  vehementer;  si  enim  vere  amasses,  nihil  priusaut 
potiua  optasees.  qoam  amatie  mulieri  placere.  Ea  enim 
•iMria  lex  eat  idem  velie  el  noUa.  "fltrosafBiL 


Epig.  *  Qttippe  tmc  omnia  ex  atra  bile  ct  sacsf 

ftroveniont.    Jason  Pratensia.  *  Immeasas  •a*' 

pee atultitia  est.  Cardan,  lib.  I.  de  sapieatia.  *  Msa* 
tuan.  *•  Whoever  is  in  lore  is  in  slavery,  be  lbIlo«« 
his  sweetheart  as  a  captive  his  captor,  and  wears  ajrokt 
on  his  submissive  neci.**  *»  Virg.  Ak  4   '*^ta 

began  to  speak,  but  stopped  in  the  middle  of  ber< 
course.**        *i  Seneca  Uippnl.    **  What 
raging  love  fbrbids.**         n  Met.  Ml 
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Again, 


"  Perrigil  Ifne 

Carpimr  indcHnlto,  fiiriowqiM  voU  rttraetat, 
Et  modo  dctperet,  nodo  ¥011  tenure,  padetqus 
Et  copit,  et  qold  a(at,  oon  ioTenit,**  mc 


**  With  n^Bf  lait  she  bornf,  and  now  racmllt 
Her  vow,  and  then  deepeirt,  and  when  *iif  paat. 
Her  rormer  tbougbta  the  *11  proweote  in  tiaete, 
And  what  to  do  ebe  knowe  not  at  the  laat.** 


She  will  and  will  not,  abhon :  and  jet  as  Medsa  did,  doth  it, 


**  lYahit  imritam  nova  via,  aliudqoe  enpido, 
Meoa  aliiid  auadet ;  video  maliora,  proboqne, 
Boicffiora  eequoff.** 


'  Reaaoa  palle  one  waj,  burning  loet  another. 
She  ieeaand  knowe  what*e  good,  but  ehe  doth  neithtr.** 


*•  "  O  fkaaa,  anBorqoe,  «t  mantia  eoiots  ftiror, 
Ouo  ne  abatuliatie?** 

The  major  part  of  loven  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts,  reason 
counsels  one  waj,  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger,  and  an  ocean  of 
cares  that  will  certainly  follow ;  yet  this  furious  lust  precipitates,  counterpoiseth,- 
weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  undoing,  perpetual  infamy,  loss, 
yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  ituenuUl,  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into 
dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  as  Jupiter  into  a  bull,  Apuleius  an  ass,  Lycaon  a  wolf, 
Tereus  a  lapwing,  ^^  Calisto  a  bear,  Elpenor  and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.  For 
what  else  may  we  think  those  ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  their  witty  fic- 
tions and  poems  but  that  a  man  once  given  over  to  his  lust  (as  ^  Fulgentius  inter* 
prets  that  of  Apuleius,  Mciai.  of  Tereus)  ^  is  no  better  than  a  beast." 

**  **  Res  ftaeram,  ele  criata  doeet,  eed  aonlida  vita        I  **  I  waa  a  king,  mj  crown  mj  witneae  ie, 

Inunundaai  h  taato  coloiine  fecit  avem.'*  |  But  by  any  fUthaneae  am  come  lo  tliia.** 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage,  or 
rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it, ""  love  is  blind,  as  the  say- 
ing is,  Cupid's  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Qidsquis  atnat  ranam^  ranam 
piUat  esse  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress,  though  she  be  very  deformed 
of  herself,  ill-favoured,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale,  red,  yellow,  tanned,  tallow-faced, 
have  a  swollen  juggler's  platter  face,  or  a  thin,  lean,  chitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her 
face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle-eyed,  blear-eyed,  or  with  staring  eyes,  she  looks 
like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her  head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-eyed,  black  or  yel- 
low about  the  eyes,  or  squint-eyed,  sparrow-mouthed,  Persian  hook-nosed,  have  a 
sharp  fox  nose,  a  red  nose,  China  fiat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patulaque^  a  nose  like  a 
promontory,  gubbertushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed, 
a  witch's  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter  and  sum- 
mer, with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  with  a  long 
crane's  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis^  ^  her  dugs  like  two  double 
iugs,"  or  else  no  dugs,  in  that  other  extreme,  bloody  fallen  fingers,  she  have  filthy, 
long  unpared  nails,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tanned  skin,  a  rotten  carcass,  crooked 
back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  ^  as  slender  in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the 
waist,"  gouty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her  shoes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a 
mere  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an  oaf  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours, 
a  harsh  voice,  incondite  gesture,  vile  gait,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat 
fustylugs,  a  truss,  a  long  lean  rewbone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  (si  qua  latent  tneliora 
puta)^  and  to  thy  judgment  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lantern,  whom  thou  couldst  not 
&ncy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  fitce,  or  blow 
thy  nose  in  her  bosom,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  a  slut,  a  scold, 
a  nasty,  jank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  peradventure,  obscene,  base, 
beggarly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  fans'  daughter,  Thersites'  sister,  Grobians' 
scholar,  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any 

such  errors,  or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind,  "/jp^a  hac dehclatU^  veluti 

Balbinum  Polypus  Jlgna ;  he  had  rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world. 
If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone  should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.  O  that  he  had  but 
the  wealth  and  treasure  of  both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with,  a  carrack  of  diamonds, 
a  chain  of  pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels,  Ta  pair  of  calf-skin  gloves  of  four-pence  a  pair 
were  fitter),  or  some  such  toy,  to  send  her  for  a  token,  she  should  have  it  with  all 


"  Buchanan.     **  Oh  fl'aad.  and  love,  and  dtetraction 
of  mind,  whitlier  have  you  led  me  7**  ^  An  immo- 

deit  woman  ie  like  a  bear.  ^ Ferara  induit  dum 


amani ;  ave  hae  nihil  flediua,  nihil  libidinoeitia.  8a bin 
in  Ovid.  Met.  **  Liove  ie  like  a  falae  glaee.  which 

repreaenta  everythinf  fairer  than  it  ie.  ^  Uor.  eer. 


Meat  comedat.  idem  ad  ee  redcai.  «•  Alciatue  de    lib.  eat.  J.  3.    **Thete  very  tliinp  pleaae  him,  aa  lh« 

ttpupa  £mM.     Aninul  ftmfflundiUB  apupa  atareora  |  wen  of  Af  na  dad  Balbinoa.'' 


I^BTf-MfltfiWhBlf 


[Ptet3.Sicl 


his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myriads  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus  herself,  PaaliM) 


Cleopatra,  Tarqnin's  Tanaquil,  Herod's 
were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 


or  ^Misiy  of  Butgundy^  if  ik 


M  **  (Viiieit  Tsltot  iMM  Tyndariot, 
Qui  BMvvfttDt  lM»ri4a  ball*.** 


Let  Paris  himself  he  judge)  renowned  Hden.  comes  short,  that  Rodophein  FhiOii, 
Larissean  Corbnis,  Babylonian  Thisbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &&,  your  couUff- 
feit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 


■  **  Quieqaid  erit  pimddi,  lepidi,  grati,  atqve  fkoeti, 
Vivida  euoctorua  rednaa  Paadora  daonim.** 


**  Whate*«r  it  prattf,  plaaaant,  ftoeta,  wall, 
Wbate'aff  PandAra  bad,  ahe  doib  aieal." 


'^Diceham  Trivia  formam  mhil  esse  DiantE,  Diana  was  not  to  be  compered  to  her, 
Bor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess.  Thetis'  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver,  the 
ankles  of  Hebe  clearer  than  crystal,  the  arms  of  Aurom  as  ruddy  as  the  rose,  Juno'i 
breasts  as  white  as  snow,  Minerva  wise,  Venus  iatr ;  but  what  of  this  ?  Dainty  eoni 
thou  to  me.    She  is  all  in  all. 


,  ** 


Oella  ridant 


I     *  M  ••  Fairaat  of  Mr,  thMl  Himem  doth  eicaL** 


Bit  Yeoua,  ioeedaoa  Juno,  Miotrva  loqneaai** 

£phemerus  in  Aristsenetus,  so  hr  admireth  his  mistress'  good  parts,  that  he  maka 
proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  "^  Whoever  am 
the  beauties  of  the  east,  or  of  the  west,  let  them  come  from  all  quajters,  all,  andtdl 
truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as  this  is."  A  good  fellow  in  Pe- 
tronius  cries  out,  no  tongue  can  "  tell  his  lady's  fine  feature,  or  espBoaa  it,  fMk^ 
dixtrU  mimU  eritj  Sfc. 

**  Ho  tonfna  can  bar  parftctfooa  tell. 
In  whoae  each  part,  all  loasuet  nay  dwctl.** 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  his  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  nulU  •ccvfido,  a  mt 
creature,  a  phcenix,  the  sole  commandress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his  desires,  hii 
only  delight :  as  "^  Triton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  8e»-god : 


*'  Candida  Leneoihoe  placet,  et  placet  atra  M etona, 
Sad  Oalataa  placet  lou|d  mafia  oauibua  una.** 


I 


**  Pair  Leueothe.  Mack  Netame  plc«ae  ae  « 
But  Galatea  dotb  bj  odda  tba  reat  aaoel.*' 


All  the  gracious  elegies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best  things  io 
the  world,  the  most  glorious  names;  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant,  amiable,  sweet, 
grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

-Ph«bopulcbrloret«.rorePb«W.-  |        "S2!!!??toSn^JlA*l2  Jff^^ 

Stars,  sun,  moons,  metals,  sweet4melling  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  colours,  gtjH 
silver,  ivory,  pearls,  precious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves,  honey,  sugar,  spice* 
cannot  express  her,  ^  so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet,  so  feir,  is  ahe.- 
Mollior  eunicttli  capilloj  4rc. 

•**  Lydia  bella,  paella  Candida. 
Qa«  bend  auperas  lae,  et  lilium, 
Albamque  limul  roaani  et  rnbicondaD, 
Et  expoliuun  ebar  Indieam.** 


•*  Pf  ne  Lydim,  mjr  mlatreaa,  wblta  aad  Iblr. 
The  milk,  the  lily  do  not  tbee  eome  aear; 
Tba  roae  eo  white,  the  roee  eo  r«d  to  eee^ 
And  Indian  ivory  ooaMa  abort  of 


Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  feir  lady : 


•>  T%mt  Emilia  tkst  waaf^rtr  U  Me% 
rtea  u  Iil9  mpm  tk*  tUikgrtm: 
J§mdfr4»htr  tkm  JWey  wUkjimMn  «•», 
J%r  with  tkt  TOM  eohur  «Cf«o«  A«r  kM§, 
Jwtfi  wkUh  WM  tkMfaknr  tf  ik$  CMk 


In  this  Tery  phrase  "  Polyphemus  courts  Galatea : 


**  Candidior  folio  nivei  Galatea  tifoetri,^ 
Ploridior  prato,  longd  procerior  alno, 
Splendidior  vitro,  tenero  laeclvior  bado,  te. 
Mollior  et  cygni  plunis,  et  laete  coacto.** 


'  Whiter  Oalet  than  the  white  witMo-wiad, 
Preelier  than  a  SeM,  biflier  than  a  tno. 
Brighter  tliaa  glaai.  mora  waatoo  than  a  kid. 
Softer  than  8waA*8  dowa,  or  oogbt  tiMt  nay  kt.' 


So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John  Secoo- 
dus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.    When  Doris  and 


*•  The  daoghter  and  heir  of  Caroloa  Pacnaz.  ■  8e- 
Beea  in  Oeiavia.  **  Her  beauty  exrela  the  Tyndarian 
Bttlen*a,  which  cauted  tucb  dreadful  wara.**  **  L<Bche' 
oa.  *>  Mantuan.  Egl.  1.  *  AnKerianua.  •*  Paerie 
Oueene.  Cant.  lyr.  4.  ,  ■  Epist.  IS.  Quii  unquam 
fbrmas  vidit  orieutia,  qoia  occideotia,  veaiant  ttodiqua 


ooinea,  et  dicant  Teraeea,  an  taa  inaigoeni  vidrfietfir' 
mam.  *  Nulla  vox  Ibrmam  ejve  poeal  eeaipnbr** 

dere.  •>  Calcagnini  dial.  Galai.  ••  Ciwtt« 

"  Petronii  Catalect.  ••  Cbaaoer,  fa  tbe  Caigktl 

Tala.       «0?id.Met.l3. 


Menu  8.  Sabs.  1.]  Sfyn^ptams  of  Love.  OM 


tfaoBe  othar  sea  nyinphs  uplyreided  her  with  her  ng^y  misshapen  lorer,  PolTphemus ; 
•he  leplies,  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice^ 


<i**  Bt  pfand  invidim  Irae  men  vos  ithnolare  Tidetnr. 
Uiiod  BOB  voB  itidMB  ut  me  Polypbemut  amet  :'* 

6ey  what  they  could,  he  Was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloise  writ  to  her  sweetheart 
Peter  Abelard,  8i  me  Jhigustus  orhis  imperater  uxorem  expeteret^  mallem  tua  es9e 
meretrix  quam  orbiB  imperatrix ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal,  his  quean,  than  the 

world's  empress  or  queen. turn  si  me  Jupiter  ipse  forte  ve^tj,— ^-she  would  not 

change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as  when  a  country  fellow 
discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helen,  made  by  Zeuxis,  **  for  he  saw 
no  sach  beauty  in  it ;  Nichomachus  a  lore-sick  spectator  replied,  Sume  tibi  meos 
ocuJos  et  deam  exisiimabisj  take  mine  eyes,  and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  goddess, 
dote  on  her  forthwith,  count  all  her  vices  virtues ;  her  imperfections  infirmities,  ab* 
solute  and  perfect :  if  she  be  fiat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if  hook*nosed,  kingly ;  if 
dwarfish  and  little,  pretty;  if  tall,  proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  British  Boadicea; 
if  crooked,  wise ;  if  monstrous,  comely  \  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all,  she  hath 
no  deformities.  Immo  nee  ipsum  amicm  sterctu  foUet^  though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome, 
as  Sostratus'  bitch,  or  Parmeno's  sow ;  thou  hadst  as  live  have  a  snake  in  thy  bosom, 
a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  devil,  hag,  with  all  the  filthy  names  thou 
canst  invent;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side,  she  is  his  idol,  lady,  mistress, 
**  venerillaf  queen,  the  quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel,  a  star,  a  goddess. 


**  Thoa  art  mf  Veata,  thou  mjr  foddeaa  ait. 
Thy  hallowed  teoiple  only  la  my  liaart.** 

The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  courtesans  is  in  her  fkce :  ''JVec  pulchra  ejigies^  hoe 
Cypridis  aut  Stralonicee  ;  'tis  not  Venus'  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish  infanta's,  as 
you  suppose  (good  sir),  no  princess,  or  king's  daughter :  no,  no,  but  his  divine  mis- 
tress, forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinia,  his  dear  AntiphUa,  to  whose  service  he  is  wholly 
consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

*•  '*  Cui  eomparatua  indeceni  erit  pavo,  I        **  To  whAm  conferT'd  a  peacock's  indecent, 

loamabilia  leiurot,  et  frequeas  Phcaaix.**  I  A  aquirrera  haiab.  a  pboBoiz  too  frequent. 

All  tlie  graces,  veneries,  elegancies,  pleasures,  attend  her.  He  prefers  her  before  a 
myriad  of  court  ladies. 

,      *  *'  Re  that  eommendt  Phillia  or  Nenea, 
Or  Anarillia,  or  Oalatea, 
Tityrua  or  Melibea,  by  your  leave. 
Let  him  be  mate,  hia  love  the  praiaea  haw.** 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  ^  Quintus  Catullus  admired 
his  squint-eyed  friend  Roscius. 

•*  Pace  roibi  liceat  (OoBleete*)  dicere  veatri,  |     **  By  yoar  leave  gentle  Goda,  thia  1 11  say  true, 

Mortalis  viaua  polctarior  eaae  Deo.**  |        There  'a  ooae  of  yoa  that  have  ao  fair  a  hue.** 


All  the  bombast  epithets,  pathetical  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously  neat,  divine, 
sweet,  dainty,  delicious,  &c.,  pretty  diminutives,  corculum,  siiaviolumj  fyc,  pleasant 
names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon,  pigsney,  kid,  honey,  love, 
dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 


>*  "  Meum  mel,  mea  auavitaa,  roenm  cor. 
Meum  suaviolum,  mei  leporea,** 


**  my  life,  my  light,  my  jewel,  my  glory,  ^Margareta  speciosuj  cujus  respectu  omnia 
mundi  pretiosa  sordent^  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight  and  darling.  And  as 
'  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella : 


>  By  all  kind  worda  and  features  that  he  miirht. 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  beloved, 
His  Joyful  comfort,  and  hia  aweet  delight. 


Hia  mistreas,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  namea. 
As  loving  knighu  apply  to  lovely  damea.** 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure ;  her  hand,  O 
quales  digitos^  guos  habet  ilia  manus  !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet  car« 
riage,  s^eet  voice,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her  every 


*•  **  It  ia  envy  evidently  that  prompts  yoa,  b«cattae 
Potyphemtfa  does  not  love  you  as  lie  does  me."  ■  Plu* 
tafch.  aiM  dixit  tam  pakhram  non  videri,  Mcc 
M<^iato  qoam  Lucifer  aaraa  Phcibe,  tanto  vinginibus 
conapoetior  omaibqa  llaree.   Ovid.       m  ji.  o.  Boa.  30. 

2S2 


M:Martial.  1. 5.  Bpig.  38.  »  Ariosto.  •■  Tnlly  lib. 
].  de  nat.  deor.  polcBrior  deo.  et  tamen  erat  ocnlis  per. 
versiasimia.  ^Marullns  ad  Neeram  epig.  I.  lih, 

M  BarthiiM.       a  Arioato,  lib.  89.  hiat  tf 
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XiOPe-Jlfe2andb^. 


[Piurt.  3.  Seel 


**  Whate'w  ilM  dotli,  or  whitbcr  e>r  alie  fo, 
A  iweet  ind  pleafing  graee  ■ttcmls  fbnoock ; 
Or  locMe,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  e^b  it  up. 
She  "a  to  be  honound  ia  what  ata 


thing,  loTely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her  veiy  name  (let  it  lie 
what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty,  pleasing  name ;  I  believe  now  there  is  acme  seocl 
power  and  virtue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gestare ;  he  admires,  whether 
she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tires  soever  she  goeth,  how  excellent  it  was,  hov 
well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or  heard.  *Mille  habet  cmaius^  mUk  i^ 
center  hahei.  Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  wiD, 
^Qmicqyid  eittm  diet/,  ecu  facU^  omne  decel.  He  applauds  and  admires  eveiythxDg 
she  wears,  saith  or  doth, 

4  •«  niam  quieqtiid  agit,  qnoqud  Teetigia  vertit, 
Coqiposuit  fartjin  suhaeqiiitarque  decor ; 
8eu  solvit  crinea,  fueia  deoet  eae  capillia, 
Beu  oompait,  oooaptia  eat  reverenda  oomia.*' 

^Vestem  induUttr^formosa  est :  exuUurj  tola  forma  est^  let  her  be  dressed  or  un- 
dressed, all  is  one,  she  is  excellent  still,  beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to  behold.  Women 
do  as  much  by  men ;  nay  more,  fiir  fonder,  weaker,  and  that  by  many  parasangs. 
^  Come  to  me  my  dear  Lycias,"  (saith  Mussus  in  *  Aristsnetus)  ^  come  quickly 
sweetheart,  all  other  men  are  satyrs,  mere  clowns,  blockheads  to  thee,  nobody  to 
thee."  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures,  actions,  Slc,  ^  are  incomparably  beyond  aH 
others.''  Venus  was  never  so  much  besotted  on  her  Adonis,  Phaedra  so  delighted 
in  Hippolitus,  Ariadne  in  Theseus,  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamoumi  on 
her  Mopsus. 

**  Be  thoD  the  marygold,  and  I  will  be  the  aas. 
Be  thou  the  friar,  and  I  will  be  the  nun.** 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.  Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage  or  blindness  can 
there  be  than  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and  yet  their  ^  slavery"  is  more  eminent,  a  greater 
sign  of  their  folly  than  the  rest 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants,  Jlmator  arnica  nunKt- 
pium^  as  ^  Gastilio  terms  him,  his  mistress'  servant,  her  drudge,  prisoner,  bondmsn, 
what  not  ?  ^  He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  afiections  to  please  her,  and,  as 
iBmelia  said,  makes  himself  her  lacquey.  All  his  cares,  actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are 
subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandment :"  her  most  devote,  obsequious,  afiectioo- 
ate  servant  and  vassal.  ^  For  love"  (as  *  Cyrus  in  Xcnophon  well  observed)  "  is  a 
mere  tyranny,  worse  than  any  disease,  and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it  desire  to  be 
free  and  cannot,  but  are  harder  bound  than  if  they  were  in  iron  chains."  What  greater 
captivity  or  slavery  can  there  be  (as  '  Tully  expostulates)  than  to  be  in  love  ?  ^  & 
he  a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  laws,  com- 
mands, forbids  what  she  will  herself;  that  dares  deny  nothing  she  demands ;  abe 
asks,  he  gives ;  she  calls,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he  fears ;  Mquutimum  hum 
servumputo,  I  account  this  man  a  very  drudge."  And  as  he  follows  it,  ""^Is  tliii 
no  small  servitude  for  an  enamourite  to  be  every  hour  combing  his  head,  sti&oinj 
his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  -face  with  sweet  water,  painting,  cufliDg, 
and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely  crowned,  decked,  and  apparelled  ?"  Yet  these 
are  but  toys  in  respect,  to  go  to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.,  he  must  attend  upoo 
her  wherever  she  goes,  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her, 
take  all  opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  manr 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he  will 
surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamoured)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her  up  and 
down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucretia's  suitors  did,  he  cannot  contain  himself  bat 
he  will  do  it,  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her,  still  talking  with  her. 
*'  ^  If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance,"  (as  the  said  Aretine's  Lucretia  bzap.} 
^  I  had  one  of  my  suitors,  nay  two  or  three  at  once  ready  to  stoop  and  take  it  iq>* 
and  kiss  it,  and  with  a  low  conge  deliver  it  unto  me ;  if  1  would  vralk,  another  was 
ready  to  sustain  me  by  the  arm.   A  third  to  provide  fruits,  pears,  plums,  chenries,  or 


•TibuUiui  •  Marol.  lib.  8.  «  Tibulloa  1. 4. 

de  Sulpicia.  •  Ariatenetua.  Eptat  1.  •  Epiat.  94. 
veni  cito  chariaaiBie  Lycia,  cito  venl ;  pne  te  Batyri 
omnea  videnlur  non  hooiinea,  nollo  loco  aolua  ea,  itc 
«Lib.  3.  de  aalieo.  alteriua  aflRietui  ae  totom  cooiponit, 
lolua  plaeere  atudet,  et  fpaiua  animaai  amate  pediae- 
quan  faeit.  ■  Cyropied.  1. 5.  aosor  aervitaa,  et  oui 

•aaantoptat  ae  liberari  non  aeeuaac  alio  quoria  oiorbo, 
Beqoe  liberari  tanen  poamnt,  aed  validiori  neoeaalute 
ttgmti  aojit  quan  ai  in  lerrea  TiacoJa  eoafectifofeiit. 


•  In  pttradozia.  An  ille  raihi  Uber  videtnr  eai  Btlirr 
imperatr  Cui  lecea  Imponlt,  preacriMt,  juftrt,  wut 
quod  videtur.  Qui  nihil  imperaati  nevat,  nihil  aadrt. 
ice,  poacit?  dandum ;  vocat?  TenieadiuB;  Binatarf 
ezlimiaeendnm.  »niane  parva  eac  werwHm  asa- 

torum  ainfulia  fere  horia  peetine  eapiUma.  ealiauNfo* 

Sue  barbam  conponere,  Iheiea  aqaia  rtdolrauba* 
ilaerr, ike.  "Si  qoando ia  pavtenitaai iacaaM* 
quid  mihl  exeidiaaet,  etevara  in4e  > 
aec  aiai  oacuJo  coiapacio  mihi 


Mem.  8.  Sabs.  1.] 


BffmfUm»  of  Loite. 
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whatsoever  I  would  eat  or  drink."  AD  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  preeence, 
and  when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  to  his  Cressida,  'tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount 
with  himself  his  actions,  words,  gestures,  what  entertainment  he  had,  how  kindly 
she  used  him  in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and  that  infinitely 
pleased  him ;  and  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa,  O  my  dearest  Antiphila,  O 
most  divine  looks,  O  lovely  graces,  and  thereupon  instantly  he  makes  an  epigram,  or 
a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation,  or  else  he  ruminates  how  she 
rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgmced  him,  &c.,  and  that  as  efiectually  toi^' 
ments  him.  Aud  these  are,  his  exercises  between  dbmb  and  glass,  madrigals,  ele- 
gies, &c.,  these  his  cogitations  till  he  see  her  again.  But  all  this  is  easy  and  gentle, 
and  the  least  part  of  his  labour  and  bondage,  no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his 
game,  fowler  for  his  sport,  or  soldier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress' 
fiivour. 

*"  Ipsa  eomet  Tftniain,  neqoe  dm  nlebroM  moTckant 
Baza,  nee  obliquo  dente  timendua  aper.** 

As  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  No  danger  shall  afiiright,  for  if  that  be  true  the  poets 
feign,  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  as  he  hath  delights,  pleasures,  elegances 
from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  liardness,  valour,  and  boldness  from  his  father.  And 
'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ;  Amore  nihil  mollius^  nihil  volentius^  nothing  so  boister^ 
ous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once,  therefore,  enamoured,  he  will  go,  run,  ride 
many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and  night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching  heat, 
cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow,  rain,  tempest,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  those 
northern  winds  and  showers  cannot  cool  or  quench  his  fiame  of  love.  InUmpestd 
noete  nan  deterretur^  he  will,  take  my  word,  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabit  ommoj 
perrumpet  amniaj  ^  love  will  find  out  a  way,"  through,  thick  and  thin  he  will  to  her, 
EjspediHssimi  monies  videntur  onines  tranahilea^  he  will  swim  through  an  ocean,  ride 
post  over  the  Alps,  Appenines,  or  Pyrenean  hills, 

u**  bnem  mariique  fluetua,  atqiie  tarbinet 
venti  paratua  est  trantire/*  — 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one:— 
Roscida  per  Unehras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit)j  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will  undertake 
Hercules's  twelve  labours,  endure,  hazard,  &c.,  he  feels  it  not.  '^^  What  shall  I  say," 
saith  Uaedus,  ^  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo,  single  combats  they  undertake, 
how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at  windows,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to 
come  to  their  sweethearts,"  (anointing  the  doors  and  hinges  with  oil,  because  they 
should  not  creak,  tread  soA,  swim,  wade,  watch,  Slc),  ^  and  if  they  be  surprised, 
leap  out  at  windows,  cast  themselves  headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs 
or  arms,  and  sometimes  loosing  life  itself,"  as  CaUsto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibaea. 
Hear  some  of  their  own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  profilers,  expostula- 
tions, wishes,  brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale,  put 
on  an  apron,  took  a  distaff  and  spun ;  Thraso  the  soldier  was  so  submissive  to  Thais, 
that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatever  she  enjoined.  ^Ego  me  Thaidi  dedam;  et 
faciam  quodjubet^  1  am  at  her  wrvice.  Philostratus  in  an  epistle  to  his  mistress, 
"^  1  am  roidy  to  die  sweetheart  if  it  be  thy  will;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  stai 
hath  scorched  and  undone,  the  fountains  and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink  that  comes ; 
the  fountain  doth  not  say  thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor 
the  fair  meadow  walk  not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or 
see  thee,  contemned  and  despised  I  die  for  grief."  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe 
did  but  frown  upon  him  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bade  her  "  kill,  stab,  or 
whip  him  to  death,  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist  Another  will  take 
a  journey  to  Japan,  Longa  naoigatiomM  molestis  non  curans :  a  third  ^if  she  say  it) 
will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelvemonth's  space,  her  conmiand  shall  be  most  in- 
violably kept :  a  fourth  will  take  Hercules's  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion 
in  the  Spanish  **  Cselestina,  will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of 


■*«Nor  will  tba  rode  rocks  alfrifht  me,  nor  the 
crsoked-tiiaked  boar,  so  that  I  shall  not  visit  my  mis- 
ifvis  in  picnsant  mood.**  »  Plntarehus  amai.  dial. 

>*  Lib.  1.  do  eontam.  amor,  qaid  referam  eonim  pericola 
at  eladea,  qui  In  amieamm  vdes  per  fenestras  mgremi 
acillieidiaqiao  Cfratai  indeqne  detnrbati,  aed  aut  prvei- 
pitaa,  aiBiiite*  mngiint,  aolUdUAt,  nut  aaiaum  unit* 


tunt.  »Tfer.  Eannch.  Act.  5.  Scan.  8.  m  Parataa 
sum  ad  obenndum  mortem,  si  tu  jubeaa;  banc  sitin 
astoantis  seda,  qaam  tuum  sidus  perdldit,  aqua  et 
Ibntes  non  na^ant,  itc  "  8i  occidere  placet,  ftrrun 
meum  vidaa,  si  verberibtts  contenta  es,  eurro  nudus  ad 
ponam.  MAct.  1&  18.    Impera  mihi;  ocddan 

decern  virat,  46. 


•If 
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[Part  3.  fleet 


bar  month  he  will  cut  bucklers  in  two  like  pippios,  and  flap  down  Bien  like  din, 
KUge  quo  mortis  genere  ilbim  occidi  eupisf  "Galeatua  of  Mantua  did  a  little  more: 
/"  for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  finir  maid  in  the  citj,  she,  to  try  him  bdike 
what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bade  him  in  jest  leap  into  the  river  Po  if  he  lo?ed 
ber;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong/ off  the  bridge  and  was  drowned.  Another  it 
Ficinum  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by  chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dait 
swear)  bade  him  go  hang,  the  next  night  at  her  doors  hanged  himselE  "^Monej 
(saith  Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable  and  welcome  guest,  yet  I  had  rather  give  ii 
my  dear  Clinia  than  take  it  of  others,  I  had  rather  serve  him  than  command  othen, 
1  had  rather  be  his  drudge  than  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake  than 
Uve  in  security.  For  I  hid  rather  see  Clinia  than  all  the  worid  besides,  and  bad 
lather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things  than  him  alone  \  I  am  angry  with  the  night 
and  sleep  that  I  may  not  see  him,  and  thank  the  light  and  sun  because  they  show 
me  my  Clinia ;  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake,  and  if  you  did  but  see  him,  I 
know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with  me.''  So  Philostratus  to  his  nustress, 
^  ^  Command  me  what  you  will,  I  will  do  it ;  bid  me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  as 
instant,  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready,  run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  mj 
life  and  soul  at  thy  feet,  'tis  done."    So  did  JEolus  to  Juno. 


**  Taos  6  refina  qaod  optat 


Explorara  labor,  mihi  ju«a  eapeioere  Ika  art." 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus, 

**  Me  Tel  Boromn  Hippolite  aot  famolam  voca, 
VkoBulamque  potiut,  omae  ■ervUiiun  feraaa.** 

■  **  Non  me  per  attas  in  li  Jubeaa  niToa, 
Pifieat  galatii  in^redi  Pindi  Jufit, 
Non  f i  per  ignei  ire  aut  inftata  afinina 
Cuocter,  paratua*  eaeibua  pectat  dare, 
Te  tunc  jubere,  me  decel  jusia  exequi.** 


I 


**  O  qneen  it  is  thy  paiaa  to  enJoiB  ma  alill, 
Aad  I  am  bound  to  execate  ihj  wiU.** 

■*  O  eall  BM  ehiter,  call  bm  aerrant,  ebooie. 
Or  latlier  eerraat,  I  am  tliine  to  ana.** 

**  U  ahall  not  grieve  ma  to  the  vnowf  Ulh, 
Or  flxiaen  Pindue'  tope  forthwith  to  diaib. 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  throacb  an  anaf. 
Bar  but  ttaa  word,  ibr  I  am  alwaja  tlnae.** 

Callicratides  in  '^Lucian  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech,  ^  O  God  of  HesTes, 
grant  me  this  life  for  ever  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to  hear  her  sweet 
voice,  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  business  common  with  her;  I 
would  labour  when  she  labours ;  saQ  when  she  sails ;  he  that  hates  her  should  hate 
me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me ;  if  she  should  die,  I  would  not  lire, 
and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both."  ^Finiet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amoret 
Abrocomus  in  **  Aristsnetus  makes  the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia,— "  TVcsa 
vivtre  amemj  tecum  obeam  lubens.  ^  I  desire  to  live  with  thee,  and  1  am  ready  to  die 
with  thee."  Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea,  ^  so  that  I 
may  but  enjoy  thy  love,  let  me  die  presenSy:"  Leander  to  his  Hero,  when  he 
besought  the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
^Parciie  dum  properoj  mergiU  dum  redeo.  ^  Spare  me  whilst  I  go,  drown  me  as  I 
return."  Tis  the  common  humour  of  them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to  wish  for  deadu 
to  confront  death  in  this  case,  Quippe  quels  necfera^  nee  ignisj  neque  praeipitium, 
nee  fretunu  nee  ensis^  neque  laqueus  gravia  videniur;  ^TiB  their  desire"  (sahh 
Tyrius)  **  to  die." 

**  Hand  timet  mortem,  en|rit  ira  in  ipeoa 
^— obviui  ai 


«  He  does  not  fear  death,  he  desireth  such  upon  the  very  swords."  Though  a  dws- 
sand  dragons  or  devils  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself,  Scyron  and  Prociastea  bf 
in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible  as  heU,  through  fieiy  fluD» 
and  over  burning  coultere,  he  will  adventure  for  all  this.  And  as  ''Peter  Abdird  M 
his  testicles  for  his  Heloise,  he  will  I  say  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  itself.  For 
how  many  gallants  ofiered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  night's  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in 


vOatper  Boe.  poellam  mitera  deperlena.  per  Jocum 
ab  ca  in  Pedum  detilire  juuue  statim  d  ponte  ee  prv* 
cipitBTtt.  Alius  FidDo  innno  amore  anlene  ab  arnica 
Jaeeua  ee  auependere,  illieo  fecit.  *  lotelliflo  pecu- 

niam  rem  esse  ju4*andissimam,  meam  tamen  libentius 
darem  Clinie  quam  ab  atiis  aoeiperem ;  libentius  buie 
aerrirem,  quam  aliis  imperarem,  ice  Nnctem  et  som- 
Bum  aocaso,  quod  ilium  non  videam,  luei  autem  et  soli 
irratiam  babeo  qaod  mihl  Cliniara  ovtendant.  Ego 
etiaro  cum  Clinia  in  ignem  currarem;  et  sr.io  vos  quo- 
que  mecura  infrcMume  si  videretls.  *i  Impera  quid. 
Tis;  navigare  jube,  navem  conscendo;  plagas  aocipere. 
plector;  animom  profundare,  in  if  nam  earrera,  mh 


recaao,  Inbans  (bcio.  « Seneca  in  Hipp-  «(•  *- 

V  Hujus  ero  Tivus,  mortnus  hojus  ero.  Propsri.  I|^ J 
vivam  si  vivat;  si  cadat  fHa,  cadam,  U.  **u"- 
Amorum.  Mihi  6  dii  ooelestea  altra  sit  vita  !■«  P^" 
petua  ez  adverso  amicB  sedetv,  at  saasa  biqaeaM 
audire,  k/c  si  moriatur,  TiTare  noa  tastiaebi^  'Ut!!? 
erit  se  pulchnim  mrisqoe.  •Bttcbaaaa.  "Wan 

she  dies  my  love  shall  also  ba  at  test  ia  the 
■  Epist.  91.  Bit  hoe  TOtum  i  4Hs  asMn 
ab  ea  amart,  adioqai  polchmm  et  KwacatMi  ssm*- 
«Hor.  vMart.  »  L^  Cklimitaass  IM.  Aftii> 
hardi  Bpiat  prima. 


Hem.  8.  Subs.  1.]  Synyrtoma  of  Loot,  013 

diose  days  f  and  in  the  hoar  or  moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remem- 
ber their  dear  mistress,  as  "^Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  firandimart  in  Barbary;  as 
Arcite  did  his  Emily. 

a  — — »  wkm  kefttt  death, 
DutJUd  bMm  iit  cycf,  and/aded  U  hit  bnath 
But  om  kU  ladf  y«C  easteth  he  hit  tft, 
Hit  Utt  word  »««,  wttrejf  Emtljft 
Hit  tfirit  changed,  and  out  went  thtrt, 

"When  Captain  Gobrius  by  an  unlucky  accident  had  received  his  death's  wound, 
heu  tne  miserum  exclamat^  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other  devotions)  he 
cries  out,  shall  I  die  before  I  see  my  sweetheart  Rodanthe  ?  Sic  amor  mortem^  (saith 
mine  author)  out  quiequid  humanitus  accidUj  aspematur^  so  love  triumphs,  contemns, 
insults  over  death  itself.  Thirteen  proper  young  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair 
Hippodamias'  sake,  the  daughter  of  Onomaus,  king  of  Elis :  when  that  hard  condi* 
tion  was  proposed  of  death  or  victory,  they  made  no  account  of  it,  but  courageously 
for  love  died,  till  Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  sleight.  ^  As  many  gallants  desperately 
adventured  their  dearest  blood  for  Atalanta,  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of 
marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcame,  till  Hippomenes  by  a  few  golden  apples  hap- 
pily obtained  his  suit.  Perseus,  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster  for  Andromeda's 
sake ;  and  our  St.  George  freed  the  king's  daughter  of  Sabea  (the  golden  legend  is 
mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a  terrible  combat  Our  knights 
errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  days,  1  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies' 
favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames,  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  or 
that  renowned  peer, 

M  **  Orlando,  who  long  Uim  bad  loved  dear 
Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake 
About  the  world  in  uationa  (kr  and  near. 
Did  high  attempts  perfbrm  and  undertake  ;** 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much,  but 
they  will  sure,  they  will ;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  these  inamoratos  of  our 
time  to  say  and  do  more,  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood,  *  or  as  that  Thessa- 
lian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad  hoc  (smulandumj  to 
make  his  co-rival  do  as  much.  'Tis  frequent  with  them  to  challenge  the  field  for 
their  lady  and  mistress'  sake,  to  run  a  tilt, 


That  either  bean  (eo  Airioaiif  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  honea*  feet,** 


and  then  up  and  to  it  again, 

"  And  with  their  axea  both  io  loretT  pour. 
That  neither  |riate  nor  mail  austain'd  the  etoor. 
But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder. 
And  Are  did  flash  like  lightning  after  thunder;'* 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long  "  ^^  till  their  head-piece,  bucklers  be  all  broken, 
and  swords  hacked  like  so  many  saws,"  for  they  must  not  see  her  abused  in  any 
sort,  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her,  a  dishonour  without  all  good  respect  to 
name  her.  Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink"  healths  upon  their  bare 
knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottom,  no  matter  of  what  mixture,  off  it  comes. 
If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  great  Cham's  court,  "  to 
the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her  a  bird  to  wear  in  her  hat :  and  with  Drake  and  Gandish 
sail  round  about  the  world  for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  verUis^  serve  twice  seven 
years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel;  do  as  much  as  'Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tan- 
credus,  prince  of  Salema,  did  for  Guisardus,  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he 
died ;  or  as  Artemesia  drank  her  husband's  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him 
in  herself,  and  endure  more  torments  than  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  colUtar  Venus 
magis  guam  thurCj  et  victimisj  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as  ^*  Aristaenetus  holds) 
Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally  they  undertake  any  pain,  any  labour,  any  toil,  for 
their  mistress'  sake,  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not  to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends 
and  followers,  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for  her  sake ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every- 
thing she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relic.    If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast 


"Ariosto.  nChaoeer,  in  the  Knight*s  Tale. 

*>Theodorus  prodromus,  Amorum  lib.  6^    Interpret. 
Oaulmino.  nOvid.  10.    Met.  Higiniuf,  e.  185. 

M  Ariosl.  lib.  1.  Cant.  1.  sUflT.  5.         ■  Plot.  dial.  amor. 
"Faerie  Otteene,  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  et  cant.  3.  lib.  4. 
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*f  Dam  cassis  pertusa,  enais  instar  Serra  ezdsus,  sea* 
tum,  Ac  Barthiofl  Oelestina.  >  Lesbia  sex  cvathia, 
septem  Justine  bibatur.  *  As  Xanthus  for  the  love  of 
JBurippe,  ounem  £uropam  pi>raffravit.  Parthenius  &ot 
cap.  8.        •  Beroaldus  d  Bocatio.         «>  Episu  17.  L  8. 
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bim,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  bia  company,  do  bim  all  officea,  atOl  nmcm  ^ 
ing,  still  talking  of  her : 

***  Nam  li  abapt  qaod  amea,  pnaito  aimulaera  tamen  aunt 
UliuB,  at  nomen  datee  obaerratar  ad  aarea.** 

The  very  carrier  that  comes  from  him  to  her  is  a  most  welcome  guest ;  and  if  he 
bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over,  and  as  ^Lucretia  did  by  £ur3ra]iis. 
^  kiss  the  letter  a  thousand  times  tc^ether,  and  then  read  it :"  And  ^  Chelidonia  b} 
Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses,  put  the  letter  in  her  bosom, 

**  And  kiaa  arain,  and  often  look  tberaon. 
And  auy  toe  meaaenger  tbat  would  be  gone  :** 

And  asked  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again,  as  how  be  looked,  what  he 
did,  and  what  he  said  ?    In  a  word, 

« *•  Vult  placere  aeae  amiee,  vult  mihi.  vult  pedlaMqna, )     **  He  itrivea  to  fileaaa  hie  miatraai,  and  her  BMid, 
Vult  famulis,  vult  eliam  aacillit,  at  catalo  meo.**     |        Her  aervanta,  and  bar  dog,  and  *8  well  apakL** 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her  £m,  a  shoe-tie,  a  lace, 
a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair. 


I"  Pif nnaqoe  direptum  laeertia ; 
lie 


Aut  dig!  to  male  pertinaci/ 


he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  aim,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart  Her  picture 
he  adores  twice  a  day,  and  for  two  hours  together  will  not  look  oflfit;  as  Laodamia 
did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war,  *^  '* '  sit  at  home  with  his  picture  before  her;' 
a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  precious  than  any  saint's  relic,"  he  lays  it  up 
in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  relic)  and  every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  preseoce,  his 
eye  is  never  off  her,  and  drink  he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that 
very  place,  &c.     If  absent,  he  will  walk  in  the  walk,  sit  under  that  tree  where  she 

did  use  to  sit,  in  that  bower,  in  that  very  seat, etforibus  ndser  aseulafgU^* 

many  years  after  sometimes,  though  she  be  far  distant  and  dwell  many  miles  ol^  he 
loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to  have  his  chamber-wmdow  look  that  way :  to 
walk  by  that  river's  side,  which  (though  &r  away)  runs  by  the  house  where  she 
dwells,  he  loves  the  wind  blows  to  that  coast. 

« **  O  quotiee  dizi  Zephyria  properantibua  illuc,         |        «*  O  bapi^  western  winds  that  blow  tbat  way. 
Feliees  pulcbram  visuri  Amaryllada  venti.**         |  For  you  abail  aee  my  love*a  fair  laee  to  day* 

He  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  wind. 

M  '*  Vos  anrv  Alpine,  placidia  de  montibna  anm, 
Hbc  illi  portate,** 

*'  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still  with  her, 
'^  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning,  wishing  him- 
self anything  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her,  O  that  he  might  but  enjoy 
her  presence !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  '^  ^  O  h^ppy  ground  on  which  she 
treads,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread  upon  me.  I  think  her  coimtenance 
would  make  the  rivers  stand,  and  when  she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing  and  come 
about  her. 


'  Ridebunt  valles,  ridebunt  obvia  Tempe, 
In  florem  viridis  protinus  ibi  bumus.** 


I 


"The  fields  will  laagb.  the  pleaaant  valVTa  ban. 
And  all  ibe  graaa  will  into  flowera  turn." 


Omnis  Jimhrosiam  spirahii.  aura.  ^  ^  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fiiirer  than 
any  fiower,  for  that  lasts  but  for  a  day,  the  river  is  pleasing,  but  it  vanisheth  on  a 
sudden,  but  thy  flower  doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  than  the  sea.  If  1  look 
upon  the  heaven,  methinks  I  see  the  sun  fallen  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to 
shine  in  his  place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  methinks  I  see  two 
more  glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thyself."    A  little  aAer  he  thus  courts  his  mi^- 


«  Lucretiua.  **  For  if  the  object  of  yoor  love  be  ab- 
aent,  ber  image  is  present,  and  her  sweet  name  ia  still 
ibmiliar  in  my  ears.**  ^  ^neas  Sylvius,  Locretie 

quum  aeeepit  Euriali  literas  bilaris  statim  milliesqua 
papirum  basiaviu  ^  Mediis  inseruit  papillis  litteram 
ejus,  mille  prius  nngens  suavia.  Arist.  S.  epist.  13. 
4*  Plautus  Asinar.  «*  Hor.    **  Some  token  anatcbed 

lh>m  her  arm  or  ber  gently  resisting  finger.**  **  Ilia 
^mi  aedens  imaginem  ejus  fizis  ocolis  assidne  eonspi* 
cata.  «•  **  And  distracted  will  imprint  biases  on  the 
doon.**  •BacbanuiBylva.  » Fracaatoriua 


Naugerio.  "Ye  alpine  winda,  ye  naounUia  *<•*** 
bear  these  gifts  to  her.**  «  Happy  servaau  tui 

serve  ber,  happy  men  that  are  ia  her  eumpany.  "^o* 
ipsoa  solum  sed  ipsorum  memoriam  amant  Lbosa. 
oBpist.  O  ter  fefix  solum !  beains  ego,  si  ■•J»2L* 
veris ;  vultns  tuus  amnea  sistere  potest,  kt.  "j^ 
epist.  in  prato  cum  sit  florea  aaperat ;  illi  pucen  ms 
unius  untum  diei;  fiuvins  gratis  sed  eMsescii.w 
tnus  fiuvius  mari  m^r.  8i  eolnm  a*pieto,aoiea  ti» 
tifflo  aeddiaae,  et  in  tarn  ambolaie,  Ibc. 


3.  Subs.  1.] 


Symptomt  of  Love. 
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^  If  thon  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protecting  gods  that  keep  the  town 

in  after  to  gaze  upon  thee :  if  thou  sail  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many  small  boats, 

fill  follow  thee :  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea  ?'*    Another,  he  sighs 

_  >bs,  swears  he  hath  Cor  sdssum^  a  heart  bruised  to  powder,  dissolved  and 

^'1  within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress'  bosom  belike,  he  is  in 

,^7^9  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  love's  heat;  he  wisheth  himself 

'^Ile  for  her  to  sit  on,  a  posy  for  her  to  smell  to,  and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to 

"^    ^d,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters :  he  would  willingly  die  to-mor 

6o  that  she  might  kill  hun  with  her  own  hands.    ^  Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a 

a  ring,  Catullus  a  sparrow, 


**  **  O  st  tecam  ludero  •ieat  ipM  poflnm, 
Et  tristei  aoiini  levara  euru.** 


^  -^  rt  Z.M. 


:  ^  £. 


3  sxreon,  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  anything. 


-  T" 


**  Sed  speculum  ego  ipw  flam, 
Ul  me  tuuffl  usque  cernas, 
Et  Testis  ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestea. 
Mutari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Layem  tuos  ut  artus, 
Nardus  puella  fiam, 
Ut  efo  teipsnm  inungam, 
Sim  fascia  in  papiliis, 
Tue  et  monile  coUo. 
Fiamque  calreua,  me 
Saltern  ut  pede  usque  calces. 


' "  But  I  a  looking -f laas  would  be, 
Btill  to  be  look'd  upon  by  ttaee, 
Or  f,  my  love,  would  be  thy  gown. 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down ; 
Or  a  pure  well  Aill  to  the  brims. 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs : 
Or,  Pd  be  precious  balm  to  *noint, 
With  choicest  caro  each  choicest  Joint ; 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fain 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  bleaed  hap 
To  be  tiM  lawn  o*er  thy  fair  pap. 
Or  would  I  were  thy  shoe,  to  be 
Daily  trod  upon  by  thee.** 


_^i 


:   rice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoy  her :  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museus,  and 
'  ^jnacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

•  -  « ••  Felices  mater,  fcc  feliz  nutrix. 

^  .  .  Bed  longS  cunctis,  longdque  beatior  ille, 

Uuem  fructu  sponsi  et  socii  dignabere  lecti.** 

'^ i  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comedy,  ^JVa  ill<z forivnaixB  sunt  qua 

\.  illo  cuhant^  ^  happy  are  his  bedfellows;"  and  as  she  said  of  Cyprus,  ^Beata 

"  '^  illi  uxorftUura  esset^  blessed  is  that  woman  that  shall  be  his  wife,  nay,  thrice 

py  she  that  shall  enjoy  him  but  a  night.    ^  Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  aquiparandoy 

'ha  night's  lodging  is  worth  Jupiter's  sceptre. 

« **  analis  noz  erit  ilia,  dii,  deiMiue, 
Quam  mollis  tlionis  r* 

I  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed !"    She  will  ad« 
iture  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night,  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsam  kiss  alone. 

.^  nr  aui  te  Tidet  beatus  est, 

Beatior  qui  te  audiet, 
"^  Qui  te  potitur  est  Deua.** 

1  -  ae  sultan  of  Sana's  wife  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertomannus,  that  comely 
iveller,  lamented  to  herself  in  this  manner,  ^^^O  God,  thou  hast  made  this  man 
hiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my  children  black ;  I  would  to 
od  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a  son ;"  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so 

,  npatient  for  love  at  bst,  that  (as  Potiphar's  wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have 
ad  him  gone  in  with  her,  she  sent  away  Gazella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  her  waiting- 
laids,  loaded  him  with  fair  promises  and  gifts,  and  wo<M3d  him  with  all  the  rhetoric 

he  could, exircTnum  hoc  misera  da  munus  amantif  ^  grant  this  last  request  to  a 

vretched  lover."    But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she  would  have  gone  with  him, 

ind  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his  lackey,  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut 

tmhra  soht^  so  that  she  might  enjoy  him,  threatening  moreover  to  kill  herself,  &c. 

Men  will  do  as  much  and  more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ; 

kings  will  leave  their  crowns,  as  King  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

•  **  But  kings  in  this  yet  privileg'd  mav  be, 
ril  be  a  monk  so  I  may  live  with  thee.** 

••Si  dvitate  egrederis,  sequentur  te  dii  eustodes,  vPetronius.           M**lleisbappy  who  sees  thee,  mors 

spectaculocommoti ;  si  navlges  sequentur ;  quis  flavius  happy  who  hears,  a  god  who  enjoys  thee.**           "  Lod. 

salum  tuum  non  rigaret  t       m  El.  U.  2.       "^  Oh,  if  I  Vertomannus  narig.  lib.  S.  c  S.    O  deus,  hane  creasti 

night  only  dally  with  thee,  and  alleviate  the  wastina  sole  candidiorem,  d  diverso  me  et  conjugem  meum  et 

sorrows  of  my  mind.**        » Cam.  30.        m  Englished  natos  meos  omnes  nigrieantes.    Utinam  hie,  4bc    Ibit 

by  M.  B.  Holliday,  in  his  Teebnog.  act  1.  seen.  7.  Oaxella,  Tegeia,  Galzerana,  et  promissis  oneravit,  et 

**  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  4.             *■  Xenophoa  CyroMSd.  lib.  &  donii,  fte.       •*  M.  D. 
**PUutiudamilit(|.        •LacUn.       MEOnMoRut 
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The  very  Grods  will  endure  any  shame  (alque  aliquis  de  diis  turn  triuibus  inptttfifL 
be  a  spectacle  as  Man  and  Venus  were,  to  ail  the  rest ;  so  did  Lucian's  Macs? 
wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost  thou.    They  will  adventure  their  lives  with  alac^ 
'^pro  qud  turn  metuam  mort-^-^nay  more,  pro  qud  non  meiuam  bis  nwri,  I  *    % 
die  twice,  nay,  twenty  times  for  her.     If  she  die,  there's  no  remedy,  they  Wjf 
with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.    A  lover  in  Calcagiiinus,  wrote  this  on  hui  cMRg  s' 
tomb. 


••anineia  obiit,  aed  non  Quioeia  aola  obiit, 
Quincia  obiit,  Md  cum  Quineia  et  ipie  obii ; 
Bituf  obit,  obit  gratia,  Inaas  obit, 
Nac  mea  nunc  anima  in  pectoro,  at  in  tamalo  eat.** 


**  Qolneia  ny  dear  ia  dead,  but  not  alOBa. 
For  I  am  dead,  and  with  ter  lam  goae : 
Bweet  vmilee,  mirtb,  graoea,  all  with  her  4o  i 
And  my  aoul  too,  for  "lis  not  in  my  '"*■■■*  ** 


How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same  ?    But  these 
are  toys  in  respect,  they  will  hazaid  their  very  souls  for  their  mistress'  sake. 


"  Atqne  aliquia  inter  JuTenee  miratui  est,  et  Terbcm  dixit, 
Non  efo  in  ocbIo  cnperem  Deus  esse, 
Nostram  axurem  tiabens  domi  Hero*** 


**  One  aaid,  to  heaven  wvMild  I  doC 
desire  at  ail  to  fo. 
If  tliat  at  mine  own  hooae  I  had 
auch  a  fine  wife  aa  Bero.** 


Venus  forsook  heaven  for  Adonis'  sake,— -^cceZo  prafertur  AdoaU,  Old  Janivere, 
in  Chaucer,  thought  when  he  had  his  fair  May  he  should  never  go  to  heareo,  he 
should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth ;  had  I  such  a  mistress,  he  protests. 


n  ••  Ckalum  diis  mo  non  saum  inviderem. 
Bed  sortem  mi  hi  dii  meam  inviderent.** 


I 


**  J  would  not  envy  their  proapcrity. 
The  gods  should  envy  my  fejidty.** 


Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweetheart  he  will  adventure  and  leave 
all  this,  and  more  than  this  to  see  her  alone. 


n  **  Omnia  que  patior  mala  si  pensare  velit  fors, 
UnA  aliqua  nobis  prosperitate,  dii 
Hoc  prccor,  ut  faciant,  faciaot  me  cemeie  coram. 
Cor  milii  capiivum  que  tenet  lK>cce,  deam.** 


**  If  all  my  mischiefs  were  recompensed 
And  God  would  five  we  what  I  reqaeeted, 
I  would  my  mistress*  presence  only  seek. 
Which  doth  mine  lieart  in  prison  captive  keep.* 


But  who  can  reckon  upon  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude  and  blindness,  the  foolish 
phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  attempts  ? 

Tet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptoms,  incon- 
veniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passions  which  are  usually  incident  to  such  persons, 
there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which  this  afiection  causeth. 
^  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes  fools  become  wise ;  ^  it  makes 
base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards  courageous,"  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Pla* 
tarch;  ^covetous,  liberal  and  magnificent;  clowns,  civil;  cruel,  gentle;  wicked, 
profane  persons,  to  become  religious ;  slovens,  neat ;  churls,  merciful ;  and  dumb 
dogs,  eloquent ;  your  lazy  drones,  quick  and  nimble."  Fcras  menUs  domai  eupido^ 
that  fierce,  cruel  and  rude  Cyclops  Polyphemus  sighed,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tes; 
for  Galatea's  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement  of  joy 
or  discontent.  Plutarch.  Sympos.  lib.  5.  qucut.  1,  ^^saith,  ^  that  the  soul  of  a  man 
in  love  is  full  of  peifumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner  of  pleasing  tones  and 
tunes,  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds)  whether  love  do  mortal  men  more 
hann  than  good."  It  adds  spirits  and  makes  them,  otherwise  sod  and  silly,  generous 
and  courageous,  ''^Audacem  faeiebat  amor,  Ariadne's  love  made  Theseus  so  ad- 
venturous, and  Medea's  beauty  Jason  so  victorious ;  expectorai  amor  timorem.  ^  Plato 
is  of  opinion  that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.  ^  A  young  man  will 
be  much  abashed  to  commit  any  foul  o^nce  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight 
of  his  mistress."  As  "  he  tha\  desired  of  his  enemy  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with 
his  face  upward,  ne  amasius,  viderel  eum  d  iergo  vulneratum,  lest  his  sweetheart 
should  say  he  was  a  coward.  ^  And  if  it  were  ^  possible  to  have  an  army  consist 
of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extraordinary  valiant  and  wise 
in  their  government,  modesty  would  detain  them  from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite 
them  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  honest,  and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a 
great  company  of  others."  There  is  no  man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very  a  dastard, 
whom  love  would  not  incense,  make  of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  heroical  spirit    As 


«  Hor.  Ode  0.  Kb.  3l  «  Ov.  Met.  10.  "  Bnebanan. 
*endecasyl.  "  Petrarch.  *"  Cardan,  lib.  S.  de  sap^ 
4  vilibus  gAnerosos  eflkere  solet, »  tiroidis  audaeea, 
l^^ivaris  splendidos,  ex  agrestibas  civiles,  ex  crudell' 
^g-.aiansuetoa,  ex  is^iiis  reilffioeos,  ex  sordidis  nitidos 
^..  caltos.  ex  duris  misericordes,  ex  matis  eloquanlea. 
4^fg^a«  hofluaia  amore  capti  toia  referta  suAtibua 


et  odoribus :  Peanw  resonat,  Ibc  ^  Ovid.  ^  fa 
convlvio,  amor  Veneris  Martemdetinei,  et  foftem  fsnt ; 
adoleaoentem  maxime  embesoere  cemtmos  qaaas  ama> 
trix  enm  lurpe  ouid  eomraitteniem  oslendii.  ^  pie 
tarch.  Amator.  dial.  '»  8i  quo  pacto  Seri  eivitas  aat 
exercitaa  posaet  paitiai  ex  liia  qui  aaaat, 
"Ac 
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he  said  in  like  case,  ^  TtOa  ruai  call  moles^  mm  terreor^  fyc.    Nothing  can  terrify, 
nothing  can  dismay  them.    But  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  those  two  brave  fiiiry 
.l^nights,  fought  for  the  love  of  lair  Florimel  in  presence — 


yW'***  And  dniWinf  both  their  iwords  with  rage  aneir, 
V.      Uke  two  mad  maitives  each  other  slew. 

And  shields  did  ihare,  and  males  did  rash,  and  helms 
8o  Airioasly  each  other  did  assail,  [did  haw ; 

Am  if  their  souls  at  ooco  ibey  would  have  rent, 
Oat  of  their  breasts,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 


AdowB  as  if  their  sprlnes  of  llAi  were  spent. 
That  all  the  f round  with  purple  blood  wa^  sprent. 
And  all  their  armoor  stain'd  with  bloody  gore, 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  releuL 
So  mortal  was  their  malice  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolved  (than  yield)  to  die  befbre.** 


Every  base  swain  In  love  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress^  sake.    He 
will  fight  and  fetch,  ^*  Argivum  Clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to  do  her 
service,  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.    And  as  Serranus  the  Spaniard, 
then  Governor  of  Sluys,  made  answer  tb  Marquess  Spinola,  if  the  enemy  brought 
50,000  devils  against  him  he  would  keep  it.    The  nhie  worthies,  Oliver  and  Row- 
land, and  fprty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him,  he  is  all  mettle,  armour  of  proof,  more 
than  a  man,  and  in  this  case  improved  beyond  himself.    For  as  ^  Agatho  contends, 
a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate,  and  valiant.    "^^  I  doubt  not,  therefore,  but  if  a 
man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers  (as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all 
the  world,  except  by  chance  he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose 
iV*   ^  For  so  perhaps  they  might  fight  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare  in  the  heavens, 
course  one  another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.    Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King 
of  Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granada,  had  not  Queen  Isabel  and  her  ladies 
been  present  at  the  siege :  ^  ^  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  courage  the  Spanish 
knights  took,  when  the  ladies  were  present,  a  few  Spaniards  overcame  a  multitude 
of  Moors.''    They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as  Sir  Walter  Manny  in 
Edward  the  Third's  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies'  favours,  fought  like  a  dragon.    For 
soli  amatUes,  as  "  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori  appetunt^  only  lovers  will  die  for  their 
friends,  and  in  their  mistress'  quarrel.    And  for  that  cause  he  would  have  women 
follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators  and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an 
occasion,  the  ^  Squire  of  Dames  himself.  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Caesar,  or 
Alexander,  shall  not  be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtlety,  wit,  and  many  pretty 
devices,  "JVawiyixc  dolos  inspirat  amor^  frattdesque  ministrat^  *  Jupiter  in  love  with 
Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  turned  himself  into  a  swan,  and 
got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle ;  which  she  doing,  for  shelter, 
he  fled  to  Leda's  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collocavit^  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell 
fast  asleep,  sed  dormienlem  Jupiter  compressit^  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will. 
Infinite  such  tricks  love  can  devise,  such  fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdom  and 
wariness,  ^quisfallere  possit  amantem.  All  manner  of  civility,  decency,  compliment 
and  good  behaviour,  plus  solis  et  lepons^  polite  graces  and  merry  conceits.  Boccac- 
cio hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and 
which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latin,  Bebelius  in  verse,  of  Cymon  and  Iphigenia. 
This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and  the  governor  of  Cyprus'  son. 
but  a  very  ass,  insomuch  that  his  father  being  ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  fann« 
house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought  up.  Where  by  chance,  as  his  manner 
was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant  young  gentlewoman,  named  Iphigenia,  a  bur- 
gomaster's daughter  of  Cyprus,  with  her  maid,  by  a  brook  side  in  a  little  thicket, 
fast  asleep  in  her  smock,  where  she  had  newly  bathed  herself:  *'When  •*  Cymon 
saw  her,  he  stood  leaning  on  his  stafl^  gaping  on  her  immoveable,  and  in  amaze ;"  at 
last  he  fell  so  far  in  love  with  the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouse  himself  up, 
to  bethink  what  he  was,  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began 
to  be  civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  got  all  those  gen- 
tlemanlike qualities  and  compliments  in  a  short  space,  which  his  friends  were  most 
glad  of.    In  brief,  he  became,  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one  of  the  most 


^Aiifferlanas.  Mpaerie  Qq.  lib.  4.  cant.  9. 

**  Zened.  proverb,  eont.  6.  n  pi^t.  conviv.  nxjb.  31 
de  Aulico.  Non  dubito  qain  is  qui  talem  ezereitum 
baberet,  totiua  orbis  statim  victor  esset,  nisi  forte  cum 
aliquo  exereatu  oonfligendum  esset  in  quo  omnes  ama- 
tores  esaent.  ^  Higinas  de  cane  «t  lepore  oelesti, 

et  decimator.  *Viz  die!  potest  quantam  inde  auda- 
aam  assajDerent  Uispani,  inde  pauct  inflniias  Mau> 

2T 


rorun  eopias  superanint.  ■>Lib.  5.  da  lefibui. 

^  Spenser's  Faerie  Qucene,  3.  book.  caot.  8.  «*  By- 

ginus,  L9.  **  For  love  both  inspires  us  with  strata(em% 
and  suggests  to  us  frauds.*^  "  Aratus  in  phcooia. 

*aVir^.  "Who  can  deceive  a  lover."  nHaneubl 

conspicatus  est   Cymon,    baculo   innixus,  inifflobiltf 
stetlt,  et  inirabundus,  ^kc 
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complete  gentlemen  in  Cypnis,  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and  aU  for  the  lore  of 
mistress  Iphigenia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thos  much  of  them  all,  let  them  be  never 
so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Grobians  and  sluts,  if  once  they  be  in  love  they  win 
be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for,  "  Omnihu  rehuSj  et  nitidis  mtorihus  eaUevemii  amar^ 
they  will  follow  the  &shion,  begin  to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  Chem- 
selves,  venustaiem  enim  mater  Venus ;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging  as  a  young  gentle- 
woman a  trimming  up  herself  against  her  sweetheart  comes.  A  painter's  shop,  a 
flowery  meadow,  no  so  gracious  aspect  in  nature^s  storehouse  as  a  young  maid,  nubiUs 
puella^  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride,  that  looks  for  a  husband,  or  a  young  man  that  is 
her  suitor;  composed  looks,  composed  gait,  clothes,  gestures,  actions,  all  composed; 
all  the  graces,  elegances  in  the  world  are  in  her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribands, 
chains,  jewels,  lawns,  linens,  laces,  spangles,  must  come  on,  ^prater  quam  res  pati* 
iur  student  elegantia^  they  are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a 
sudden ;  'tis  all  their  study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  clothes  neat,  to  be 
polite  and  terse,  and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  young  man  see  his 
sweetheart  coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  pulls  up  his  cloak  now  fallen  about 
his  shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  cufls,  slicks  his  hair,  twires  his 
beard,  &c.    When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 


-"CUaiiiydemque  nt  pendeat  aptd 


Collocat,  ut  iimbus  totumque  appareat  aanim.** 


/*  He  put  his  cloak  in  order,  that  the  laee. 
And  bem,  and  gold>work,  all  mif  bt  bave  liia 


Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had  spruced  up  her^ 
self  flrst. 


'  Nee  tamen  ante  adiit,  etai  properabat  adire, 
Qaain  se  compoauit,  qaam  cireamipexit  amictaa, 
St  finzit  ▼altuui,  et  meruit  fonnoea  viderL** 


**  Nor  did  abe  come,  altbougb  nwaa  ber  desire. 
Till  abe  eompoe'd  beraelf,  and  trimnM  her  tiie. 
And  aet  ber  looka  to  make  him  to  admire." 


Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  ".Sneas  was  to  appear  before 
Queen  Dido,  he  was 

**  Oa  bomeroaqae  deo  aimilia  (namqoe  ipaa  deeoram 
Csaariem  nato  fenetrix,  lumenque  Juvenue 
Pnrpureum  et  hetoa  oculia  afflarat  bonores.**) 

like  a  god,  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  herself,  to  set  him  out  with  all  natural  and 
artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Heliogabalus,  new  chosen 
emperor,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  <^  the  people  first  When  the  hirsute  cyclopicai 
Polyphemus  courted  Galatea ; 


er  •<  Jamque  tibi  forme,  Jamque  eat  tibi  eara  plaeendi. 
Jam  riffidoa  pectia  raatria  Polypheme  capilloa, 
Jam  libet  binnitam  tibi  fkloe  rweidere  barbam, 
El  apectare  ftroa  in  aqua  et  eomponere  vuitua.** 


"And  then  be  did  betin  to  prank  himaelf. 
To  plait  and  comb  nia  bead,  and  beard  10 
And  look  bia  fkre  i*  tb'  water  aa  a  flmm^ 
And  to  eompoae  bimaelf  for  to  be  brave.** 


He  was  upon  a  sudden  now  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet.  He  now 
began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  features  and  good  parts,  now  to  be  a 
gdlant 

**  Come  now,  my  Galatea,  aeom  me  not. 
Nor  my  poor  preaenta ;  for  but  yeaterday 
I  aaw  myself  i*  tb*  water,  and  melboogbt 


**  Jam  Galatea  veni,  nee  monera  deaptee  noatra, 
Ceni  efo  me.novi,  liqiiidaque  in  Imagine  vidi 
Nuper  aquB,  placuitque  mihi  mea  forma  yidenti.** 


Full  fair  I  waa,  then  aeom  me  not  I  amy. 


**  **  Non  aum  aded  inftnrmia,  noper  me  in  littoie  Tidi. 
Cum  placidum  ventia  ataret  mare** 

Tis  the  common  humour  of  all  suitors  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal  io 
apparel,  pure  lotus^  neat,  combed,  and  curled,  with  powdered  hair,  comptits  et  calimis- 
tratus^  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flower  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves,  rings,  scaifs« 
feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  princess  Ganymede,  with  everyday  new  suits,  as 
the  feshion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  eggs,  as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primienis, 
"^^  if  once  he  be  besotten  on  a  wench,  he  must  like  awake  at  nights,  renounce  bis 
book,  sigh  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep  for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all 
things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets,  breeches,  are  in  fashion,  how  to  cut  his  beard,  and 
wear  his  locks,  to  turn  up  his  mustachios,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivanu 


M  Ptautna  Caalna,  act.  3.  ae.  4.     *>  Plantus.     **  Ovid. 
Met.  8.  ••  Orid.  Met.  4.  ••  Virg.  1.  /En.  "  He 

reaembled  a  fod  aa  to  bia  head  and  tbouldera,  for  hit 
mother  bad  made  hia  hair  seem  beautiful,  bestowed 
upon  him  the  lovely  bloom  of  youth,  and  given  the 
happieat  luatre  to  bia  eyea.'*  •rOvid.  Met.  13. 

«  Virir.  EL  1.  2.  **  I  am  not  ao  deformed,  I  lately  saw 
■yaelf  in  the  tranquil  glaiay  aea,  aa  I  atood  upon  the 


abore.**  *£pist.   An  uxor  literato  ait  duopadt. 

Noctea  inaomnea  traducendv,  titeria  rennaciandijau 
acpe  geraendnm.  nonnunquam  el  illacrymandaai  toni 
et  condition!  tua;.  Vidcndum  quK  vestea,  quis  cuii(u« 
te  deceat,  quia  in  U9u  ait,  utrum  latua  barbs,  tu.  Cam 
eura  loquendum,  thcedendum,  bibeodum  et  cua  cuti 
insaniendum. 
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or  if  he  wear  it  abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west :''  he  may  be 
scored  at  otherwise,  as  Julian  that  apostate  emperor  was  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apologetical  ora- 
tion he  made  at  Antioch  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  confess,  it  hindered 
his  kissing,  noon  nan  licuU  inde  pura  ptim,  eoque  suavioribus  lahra  labris  adjungere^ 
but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the  sequeljde  accipiendU  datidutve 
asculis  nan  Idboro^  yet  (to  follow  mine  author)  it  may  much  concern  a  young  lover, 
he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf,  ^  he  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent 
tailor,  barber," 

>'***Toniorem  pueram  Md  arte  taleia, 
Qoalia  nee  Tbalamia  full  Neronii  f* 

^  have  neat  shoe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and  drink  in 
print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print." 

Amongst  other  good  qualities  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he  must  learn 
to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other,  as  without  all  doubt  he  will, 
if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  <^  love.  For  as  *  Erasmus  hath  it,  Musi" 
cam  docet  amor  et  Poesin^  love  will  make  them  musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties, 
madrigals,  elegies,  love  sonnets,  and  sing  them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good 
qualities  may  be  had.  'Jupiter  perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia, 
because  he  learned  languages,  polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus'  daughter, 
as  some  write)  arts  and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placerei,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and 
please  his  mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance ;  and  without  question, 
so  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this  kind,  if 
love  did  not  incite  them.  '^^Who,"  saith  GastUlo,  ^^  would  learn  to  play,  or  give  his 
mind  to  music,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rhymes,  love-songs,  as  most  do, 
but  for  women's  sake,  because  they  hope  by  that  means  to  purchase  their  good  wills, 
and  win  their  &vour  ?"  We  see  this  daily  verified  in  our  young  women  and  wives, 
they  that  being  maids  took  so  much  pains  to  sing,  play^  and  dance,  with  such  cost 
and  chai^  to  their  parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married  will 
scarce  touch  an  instrument,  they  care  not  for  it  Constantine  agricuU,  lib.  11. 
cap.  18,  makes  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great  dancer;  by  the  same  token  as  he  was 
capering  amongst  Uie  gods,  *^  he  fiung  down  a  bowl  of  nectar,  which  distilling  upon 
the  white  rose,  ever  since  made  it  red :"  and  Calistratus,  by  the  help  of  Daedalus, 
about  Cupid's  statue  '  made  a  many  of  young  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to  signify 
belike  that  Cupid  was  much  afiected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he  was.  For  at 
his  and  Psyche's  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the  feast,  Ganymede 
filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  'Apuleius  describes  it),  Vulcan  was  the  cook,  the 
Hours  made  all  fine  with  roses  and  flowers,  Apollo  played  on  the  harp,  the  Muses 
sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  Musica  super  ingressa  Venus  saltavitj  but  his  mother  Venus 
danced  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  ^  Lucian  in  that  patheiical  love  passage, 
or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiter'^  stealing  of  Europe,  and  swimming  from  Phcenicia 
to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the  winds  hush,  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their 
chariot  to  break  the  waves  before  them,  the  tritons  dancing  round  about,  with  every 
one  a  torch,  the  sea-nymphs  half  naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins'  backs,  and  sing- 
ing Hymeneus,  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters,  and  Venus  herself 
coming  after  in  a  shell,  strewing  roses  and  flowers  on  their  heads.  Praxiteles,  in  all 
his  pictures  of  love,  feigns  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon  dancers;  and  in 
St.  Mark's  in  Rome  (whose  work  1  know  not),  one  of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is 
a  many  of  '  satyrs  dancing  about  a  wench  asleep.  So  that  dancing  still  is  as  it  were 
a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters.  Toung  lasses  are  never  better  pleased  than 
when  as  upon  a  holiday,  after  evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweethearts^  and  dance 
about  a  maypole,  or  in  a  town-green  under  a  shady  elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  in 
*  France,  as  for  citizens'  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets,  and  often 

iMMart.  Epty.  S.     i  CTiil.  4.  cent.  5,  pro.  10.      *  Mar*  I  tereni  neetirii  evertit  Mltans  apud  Deos.  qui  in  terram 
tiDnaa.Capella  lib.  1.  denupt.  philol.  Jam.  liluni  leiitio  ,  ead^n«,  rosam  prius  albani  rubore  infecit.         •  Puellaa 


anaore  teiieri,  fju^ue  studio  pluri^ii  liabere  eomparataa 
io  fkmultio  diacipiinan,  ite.  *  Lib.  3.  de  aulico.  Quia 
ehoreis  inaiidaret,  nisi  fceininaruin  causa?  Quis  miisi* 
cc  tanum  navaret  operam  nisi  quod  illius  dale«dine 
pennalcera  apereiT  Uuis  tntcamiina  componcret,  nisi 
vt  inda  aAetw  auoa  in  mulierei  ezplicaret  f        «  Crm- 


choreantes  eirca  Juvenii**m  Cupidinis  atatuam  feeiu 
IMiilostrat.  Imag.  lib.  3.  de  statuis.  Eiercitium  amorl 
aptissiraani.  •  Lib.  G.  Mel.  vTom.  4.  sRom* 
roan  de  cur.  mort.  part.  5.  cap.  9".  ^t.  puellc  dormieati 
insultantiuni,  kt,        *  Viaw  of  Fr. 
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too,  for  want  of  better  instruments,  to  make  good  music  of  their  own  Yoices^  aad 
dance  after  it.    Yea  many  times  this  love  will  make  old  men  and  womeo  thaEt  have 

more  toes  than  teeth,  dance, ^  John,  come  kiss  me  now,''  mask  and  mnm;  for 

Comus  and  Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above  measure,  will  allow 
men  to  put  on  women's  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  promiscuously  to  dance,  yonog 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  of  all  sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Aagv*- 
tine  Niphus  the  philosopher,  ^  '^  for  that  being  an  old  man,  and  a  public  professor,  a 
father  of  many  children,  he  was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  young  maid  (that  whkh 
many  of  his  friends  were  ashamed  to  see),  an  old  gouty  fellow,  yet  would  dance 
ailer  fiddlers."  Many  laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  lave  would 
have  it  so. 


11 


'  Hyaeinthioo  tedllo 
Properant  amor,  me  adefit 
Vioieut&r  ad  aequendiim.** 


**  I^ve  hatty  with  Ma  porple  aUfTdid 
Me  follow  and  the  dance  to  ondertnke.** 


And  'tis  no  news  this,  no  indecorum ;  for  why?  a  good  reason  may  be  given  of  iL 
Cupid  and  death  met  both  in  an  inn ;  and  being  merrily  disposed,  they  did  exchange 
some  arrows  from  either  quiver ;  ever  since  young  men  die,  and  oftentimes  old  men 
clot6 ^  ^  Sic  moritur  Juvenis^  sic  maribundus  amat.  And  who  can  then  with- 
stand it?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  young  or  old,  though  our  teeth  shake  in  oar  heads, 
like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel  asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no 
remedy,  we  must  dance  trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  he 
And  princum  prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympoa,  1.  fuast.  5.  doth  in  some 
sort  excuse  it,  and  telleth  us  moreover  in  what  sense,  Musicam  doeet  amor^  licet  prims 
fuerU  rudisj  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no  skill  before  learn  to  sing  and  dance; 
he  concludes,  'tis  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over  us.  **  ^  Love  (as 
be  holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speak,  a  modest  man  most  officious ;  dull,  quick  9 
slow,  nimble ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired,  a  hard,  base,  untnctable  chmi, 
as  fire  doth  iron  in  a  smith's  forge,  free,  facile,  gentle,  and  e^py  to  be  ^treated." 
Nay,  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the  other  extreme,  and  give  a  '^hundred  sesleroes 
for  a  night's  lodging,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  or  **dueenta  drachmarum 
millia  pro  unicd  twctCj  as  Mundus  to  Paulina,  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do 
in  like  case)  to  obtain  lus  suit  For  which  cause  many  compare  love  to  Mrine,  which 
makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolic  and  sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 

But  above  all  the  other  symptoms  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  overpassed, 
that  likely  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  to  their 
ability,  rhymers,  ballad  makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith,  ''^They  will  be 
witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours'  good  parts,  bedecking  them  with  verses 
and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with  gold,  that  they  may  be  remembered 
and  admired  of  all."  Ancient  men  will  dote  in  this  kind  sometimes  as  wdl  as  the 
rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw  their  frozen  afiections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and 
so  far  enable  them,  though  they  be  sixty  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce 
thirty  beneath.  Jovianus  Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rhyme,  and  torn  Poetaster  to 
please  his  mistress. 

» **  Ne  ringas  Mariana,  meoa  me  dispiee  eanoa,  I     **  Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  diedaia. 

De  aene  nam  Juvenem  dia  referre  potea,"  Slc         |       For  tbou  canst  make  an  old  man  yonaf  again.* 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  young  especially),  and  can- 
not abstain  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be  at  church.  We  have  a  pretty 
story  to  this  purpose  in  ^'Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of  ours  (if  you  wtU 
believe  it)  An.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony,  on  Christmas  eve  a  company  of 
young  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at  mass  in  the  church,  were  singing 
catches  and  love  songs  in  the  churchyard,  he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  bat 
they  sung  on  still :  and  if  you  will,  you  shall  have  the  very  song  itself. 


'  Equiiabat  homo  per  gyWani  frondoaam* 
Ducebatque  aecum  Meawinden  formoMm, 
Quid  slamus,  f.ur  non  imua  T* 


'  A  fellow  rid  by  the  greenwood  aide. 
And  tkir  lleswinde  wai  his  bride. 

Whjr  stand  we  eo,  nnd  do  not  gor 


wyita  ejttf  Puellc,  aroore  septuajrcnariuB  aenox 
naqae  ad  inaaniani  correptus,  multis  liberia  susceptis : 
malti  non  sine  pudore  rontpezenint  aenem  et  philo- 
topbun  podagricum,  non  sine  risu  saltanteni  ad  tibi«» 
modoa.  u  Anacreon.  Cam.  7.         u  Joacb.  Belliut 

Epig.  **Thna  youth  dies,  thua  in  death  he  loves.*" 
MDe  tacitumo  loquacem  flicit,  et  de  verecondo  officio- 
Bom  reddit,  de  negligente  indostrium,  de  aooorde  im- 


pifrum.  Mjoaephos  aniiq.  Jnd.  lib.  I8L  cap.  i 

u  Gellius,  1. 1.  cap.  6.  Pretiun  nottis  centan  weaieftia. 
>*  Fpsi  enim  volunt  suarum  amasiaram  pulrbritadiatf 
piwconeA  ac  testes  esse,  eas  laudibua,  et  canliteais  ft 
vervihus  exonare,  at  auro  atatuaa.  at  Bsenoreatar,  ct 
ab  omnibus  adoiirentar.  **  Tom.  2.  Aat.  Oialcgai 

i^Floreshist.  fol.296. 
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This  they  rangy  he  chaft,  till  atlength,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to  St.  Magnus, 
patron  of  the  chorch,  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance  till  that  time  twelvemonth, 
and  so  **  they  did  without  meat  and  drink,  wearisomeness  or  giving  over,  till  at  year's 
end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were  absolved  by  Herebertus  archbishop  of  Cologne^ 
They  will  in  all  places  be  doing  thus,  young  folks  especially,  reading  love  stories, 
talking  of  this  or  that  young  man,  such  a  &ir  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivi- 
ous tales,  scurrilous  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  medi- 
tation, and  as  Guastavinius  adds.  Cam.  in  4.  SeeL  27.  Prov.  Jirist,  oh  aeminis  ahun^ 
dandam  crebra  cogitallonu^  veneris  freqttens  recordaUo  et  pruriens  voluptca^  ^c.  an 
earnest  longing  comes  hence,  pruriens  carpus^  pruriens  anima^  amorous  conceits, 
tickling  thoughts,  sweet  and  pleasant  hopes ;  hence  it  is,  they  can  think,  discourse 
willingly,  *or  speak  almost  of  no  other  subject    Tis  their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be 
done  by  art,  to  see  their  husband's  picture  in  a  glass,  they'll  give  anything  to  know 
when  they  shall  be  marrie<|l,  how  many  husbands  they  shall  have,  by  cromnyomantia, 
a  kind  of  divination  with  ^  onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmas  eve,  or  by  festing 
on  St.  Anne's  eve  or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband,  or  by  amphi- 
tomantia,  by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.,  to  bum  the  same.    This  love  is  the  cause  of  all 
good  conceits,  *'  neatness,  exomations,  plays,  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  expres- 
sions,  sweet  motions,  and  gestures,  joys,  coiinforts,  exultancies,  and  «dl  the  sweetness 
of  our  life,  ^qualisjam  vitaforet^  out  quidjucundi  sine  aured  Veneref    ^Emoriar 
cum  istd  non  amplius  miM  eurafueritj  let  me  live  no  longer  than  I  may  love,  saith 
a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Mimnermns.    This  love  is  that  salt  that  seasoneth  our  harsh 
and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant  relish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings, 
*^Msil  amor  J  surgunt  tenehra^  torpedo^  vetemum^  pesHs^  S^c.    All  our  feasts  almost, 
masques,  mummings,  banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes, 
poems,  love  stories,  plays,  comedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  cdes,  &c.  pro- 
ceed hence.    "^  Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughter's  wedding  at  Argos,  insti- 
tuted the  first  plays  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of  symbols,  emblems,  impresses, 
devices,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Gontiles,  Paradine,  Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be 
ascribed  to  it.    Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences,  painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first 
invented,  saith  "  Patritius  ex  amoris  henefido^  for  love's  sake.    For  when  the  daugh- 
ter of  "  Deburiades  the  Sycionian,  was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart  now  going  to 
wars,  ui  desiderio  ejus  minus  iabeseeretj  to  comfort  herself  in  his  absence,  she  took 
his  picture  with  coal  upon  a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow,  which  her  father 
admiring,  perfected  aflerwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.   And  long  afVer,  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  music,  and  philosophy, 
was  preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.    "Apollo  was  the  first  inventor  of 
physic,  divination,  oracles ;  Minerva  found  out  weaving,  Vulcan  curious  ironwork. 
Mercury  letters,  but  who  prompted  all  this  into  their  heads  ?    Love,  Jfunquam  taUa 
inoemssenlj  nisi  talia  adamassenl^  they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose 
soke  they  were  undertaken  at  first  'TIS  true,  Vulcan  made  a  most  admirable  brooch 
or  necklace,  which  long  afUr  Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius'  sons,  for  the  singular 
worth  of  it,  consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos,  but  Phaiyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away, 
and  presented  it  to  Ariston's  wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted  (Parthenius  tells  the 
story  out  of  PhyUrchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent  Ouch  ?  to  give 
Hennione  Cadmus'  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.    All  our  tilts  and  tournaments, 
orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c. — ^obilitas  sub  amore  jacet-^ovre  their  begin- 
nings to  love,  and  many  of  our  histories.    By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would 
express  their  loving  minds  to  their  mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.    'TIS  the  sole 
subject  almost  of  poetry,  all  our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  whatever  those 
old  Anacreons:  (and  therefore  Hesiod  makes  the  Muses  and  Graces  still  follow 
Cupid,  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and  the  rest  of  the  poets  were  love's 
priests,)  all  our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love  writers.    Antony  Diogens  the 
most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  Sophista,  Eus. 


I*  P«r  totum  annam  canurunt,  piavia  mper  illoi  non 
cccidit ;  non  fHf q»,  non  calor,  non  litii,  nee  laisitudo 
illot  allecit.  ^.  f  *  Bii  ooram  n«)mina  inicrtbuntur 
de  quibua  qucnint.  ^  Uuic  munditiai,  ornatum, 

leporein,  delidat,  ludoa,  elegantiam.  omnem  denique 
vita  auaTitaiem  dabemui.  ■Hyginua  cap.  879. 


60  2t2 


»  E  GnDco.  M  Angarianna.        ■  Lib.  4.  tit.  11.  da 

Erin,  instil.         »  PUn.  lib.  35.  cap.  19.       "  GerbeliuiL 
6.  descript.  Gr.  »  Fransus,  1.  3.  de  lymboUt  qui 

primus  symboium  exoogitavit  voloit  nimirum  liae  ra- 
tione  impUcatura  animum  evolvere,  auaaqua  vaidomina 
vel  aliie  intiMAtibua  onieadara. 
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"Wanton  Propeitioa  and  winr  Gallna, 
Subtile  TiballQB,  and  learned  CatuJliM, 
It  wai  pjrntliia,  Leebia,  Lycliona, 
That  nuuie  yon  poets  all ;  and  if  Alexi*. 
Or  Oorinna  ehanee  my  paranMMr  to  be, 
VifVil  and  Of  id  sbaU  not 


tathius,  Achilles,  Tatius,  Aristsnetus,  Heliodonis,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Lueian,  Parthe* 
nius,  Theodonis,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  Tihullus,  &c.  Our  new  Ariostoe, 
Boyards,  Authors  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie  Queen,  &c.  Marullus,  Leotichius,  is- 
gerianus,  Stroasa,  Secundus,  Capellanus,  &c.  with  the  rest  of  those  fecete  modm 
poets,  have  written  in  this  kind,  are  but  as  so  many  symptoms  of  love.  Their  whole 
books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of  love,  the  portuous  of  love,  legends  of  loven' 
lives  and  deaths,  and  of  their  memorable  adventures,  nay  more,  quod  leguntuTy  ^ 
laudarUur  amori  deherUj  as  "Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds,  ^  there  never  was  any  a- 
cellent  poet  that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  uot  in 
love  himself;"  had  he  not  taken  a  quill  from  Cupid^s  wings,  he  could  never  have 
written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 

*  **  Cynthia  te  vatem  fecit  laicive  Properti, 

Ingenium  Galli  putehra  Lycorii  habet. 
Fama  est  aiyuti  Nemesis  formosa  Tibulli, 

Lesbia  dicuvit  docte  Catulle  tibi. 
Non  me  Pelignus,  necapernet  Msntoa  Tatem, 

Si  qua  Coriona  milii,  ii  quis  Alexis  erit.** 

n  ••  Non  me  carminibu  vincet  nae  Tliracaiu  Orpbeoa, 
Nee  Linos.** 

Petrarch's  I^ura  made  him  so  famous,  AstrophePs  Stella,  and  Jovianns  Poutaons' 
mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  roses,  violets,  lilies,  nequitiffi,  blanditie,  joci,  decor, 
nardus,  ver,  corolla,  thus.  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus,  Charis,  crocum,  Launis,  onguenteiBf 
costum,  lachrymae,  myrrha,  muss,  &c.  and  the  rest  of  his  poems ;  why  are  Italiaos 
at  this  day  generally  so  good  poets  and  painters  ?  Because  every  man  of  any  feshkn 
amongst  them  hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rustics  and  hog-rubbers,  Men^cas  and 
Cory  don,  quifxtarU  de  stercore  equinoj  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  taste  of 
this  love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  embieins, 
curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  tournaments,  &c.,  they  have  their  wakes, 
Whitsun-ales,  shepherd's  feasts,  meetings  on  holidays,  country  dances,  roundelayS) 
writing  their  names  on  ^  trees,  true  lover's  knots,  pretty  gifls. 

**  With  tokens,  beaits  diTided,  and  half  rings, 
Sbepberds  in  their  loves  are  as  coy  as  kings.** 

Choosmg  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.,  they  go  bj  couples, 

**Corydon*s  Phillis.  Nysa  and  Mopsas, 
With  dainty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus.** 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.,  they  have  their  ballads,  country  times^ 
^  O  the  broom,  the  bonny,  bonny  broom,"  ditties  and  songs,  ^  Bess  a  belle,  she  doth 
excel,'' — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rhyme. 

i***Tbon  honeysuckle  of  the  hawthorn  hedge, 
Voucbsafe  in  Cupid's  cup  ray  heart  to  pledge; 
My  heart's  dear  blood,  sweet  Cis  Is  thy  carouse 
Worth  sll  the  ale  in  Gammer  Oubbln's  house.** 
I  nay  no  more,  afbirs  call  me  away, 
My  father's  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 


Be  thou  the  Lady  Cresaetliglrt  to 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  tbee. 
Written  in  haste,  farewell  my  cowslip  sweet. 
Pray  let  *8  a  Sunday  at  the  aletaooaa 


Tour  most  grim  stoics  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  passion,  wi 
if  ^  Atheneus  belie  them  not,  Aristippus,  ApoUidoius,  Antiphanes,  &c.,  have  id^ 
love-songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress'  praises,  *  orators  write  epistles,  princes 
give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  "  Xerxes  gave  to  Themistocles  Lampsacus  to  fiiui 
him  wine.  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for  the  rest  of  his  diet.  The  Tertian 
kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use,  hac  civitas  mulieri  redimiculum  praheat^  hoc 
in  collum^  hac  in  crines^  one  whole  city  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  nec^^ 
a  third  her  hood.  Ahasuerus  would  "  have  given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  ** Herod 
bid  Herodias  ^^ask  what  she  would,  she  should  have  it."  Caligula  gave  100,000 
sesterces  to  his  courtesan  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins,  and  yet  when  he  was  soli- 
cited by  the  senate  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome  for  tba 
commonwealth's  good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  ^DionyBius,that 


I* Lib.  4.  nam.  lOS.  sylvc  nnptialis  poetc  non  inve* 
Biunt  fabulas,  ant  versos  laudstos  faciunt,  nisi  qui  ab 
•more  fuerint  ezeitati.  *  Martial,  ep.  73.  lib.  9. 

n  Virg.  Ecloc.  4.    "  None  shall  excel  me  in  poetry, 
neither  the  Thracian  Orpheus,  nor  Apollo.**  9  !>. 

Boris  arboribuB  amicarum  nomina  inscrtbentes  ut  siniul 
Hcd.  "a.  R.  16110.  MLib.  13. cap. 


Dipnoeopbist.  »  See  Putean.  epist.  31  de  soa  Ibr- 
gareta  BeroaMus,  4tc  »  Hen.  Siepb.  apoL  pro  H«rof> 
•»  'fully  orat.  5.  ver.  »  Eatb.  w.  »  M«t-  '•  *^- 

«6ravissimi8  regni  n«>fotiis  nihil  sine  amam  soeeer 
sensa  fecit,  omnesque  actiones  suas  soortjllo  eoatfuw* 
cavit,  dfcc    Nich.  Bellas,  diaoouis.  Sft.  de  aaaL 


Hfim*  4.] 


PrognosHes  of  Love-Metaneholff. 
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Sicilian  tynnt,  rejected  all  his  privy  connciUon,  and  was  so  besotted  on  Hirrha  his 
iavourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in  the  most  weightiest 
business  of  the  kingdom  do  aught  without  her  especial  advice,  prefer,  depose,  send, 
entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  deserving,  but  by  her  consent ;  and  he 
again  whom  she  commended,  howsoever  unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved, 
and  emperors,  instead  of  poems,  build  cities;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  Egypt, 
besides  constellations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.,  in  the  honour  of  his 
Antinous.  Alexander  bestowed  infinite  sums  to  set  out  his  Hephestion  to  all  eternity. 
*'  Socrates  professeth  himself  love's  servant,  ignorant  in  all  arts  and  sciences,  a  doc- 
tor alone  in  love  matters,  et  quum  alienartan  rerum  omnium  scienHam  diJUerehar^ 
saith  ^Maximus  Tyrius,  hU  seciaiofj  hujtu  negotii  professor^  Sfc^  and  this  he  spake 
openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  public  feasts,  in  the  academy,  in  Pyrao^  Lycceo^  tub 
PlaUmoy  4rc^  the  very  blood-hound  of  beauty,  as  he  is  styled  by  others.  But  I  con- 
clude there  is  no  end  of  love's  symptoms,  'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  subject  to 
no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  surveyed  by  any  art  or  engine :  and  besides,  I  am  of 
^  Hsdus'  mind,  ^  no  man  can  discourse  of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright, 
that  hath  not  made  trial  in  his  own  person,"  or  as  iCneas  Sylvius  ^adds,  ^  hath  not 
a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love-sick  himself.    I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  con- 

templator  only,  J>tescio  quid  sit  amor  nee  amo** 1  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  should 

1  lie,  dissemble  or  excuse  it,  yet  homo  mm,  ^c,  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  sub- 
ject, non  sum  praceptor  omamZi,  and  what  I  say,  is  merely  reading,  ex  aUorumforsan 
ineptiisj  by  mine  own  observa^on,  and  others'  relation. 


Prognostics  of  Love-Melancholy, 

What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspicions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties,  accom- 
pany such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufficiently  said :  the  next  question  is,  what  will  be 
the  event  of  such  miseries,  what  they  foretel.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  love 
cannot  be  cured,  ^ullis  amor  est  medicaMlis  herhiSj  it  accompanies  them  to  the 
*  last,  Idem  amor  e'xitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  magistro,  ^  The  same  passion  con- 
sume both  the  sheep  and  the  shepherd,"  and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  persuasion 
almost  it  may  be  relieved.  ^  ^  Bid  me  not  love,'*  said  Euryalus,  ^  bid  the  mountains 
come  down  into  the  plains,  bid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains ;  I  can  as  soon 
leave  to  love,  as  the  sun  leave  his  course ;" 


***  Et  priui  oqnoribas  placet,  et  montibut  ambra, 
Et  Tolucre*  deerunt  lylvis,  et  rourmura  yeniis, 
QuajB  mibi  diMedeat  fonnoMB  Amaryilidis  if  dm.* 


Pint  leai  ahall  want  their  iUh.  the  oiouatains  ahadt 
Woodf  einaing  birds,  the  wind'f  murmur  shall  (kde. 
Than  my  fair  Amaiyllia'  love  allay'd.** 


Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb  speak,  lame  run, 
counsel  can  do  no  good,  a  sick  man  cannot  relish,  no  physic  can  ease  me.  JVbn 
prosunl  domino  qua  prosunt  ommhus  artes.  As  Apollo  confessed,  and  Jupiter  him- 
self could  not  be  cured. 


ei  **  Omnes  bumanos  curat  medidna  doloras. 
Solas  amor  morbi  oon  habet  artifloem.'* 


**  Physie  can  aoon  cure  every  disease, 

M  azcepting  love  that  can  it  not  appease.* 


But  wjiether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained  in  his 
place ;  in  the  meantime,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased  or  amended, 
it  breaks  out  into  outrageous  often  and  prodigious  events.  Amor  et  Liber  violerUi 
dii  Sim/,  as  '*  Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  ineendunty  ut  pudoris  oblivisct 
coganJiy  love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  gods,  so  furiously  rage  in  our  minds,  that 
they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame,  and  common  civility.    For  such  men  ordi- 


^  Amoria  famulus  omnem  scienttam  4iffltetar,  aman* 
di  tomeo  s«  acienitsaimum  doctorem  agnosciL  ^Serm. 
f*.  ^Q,uis  horum  scribere  Diolettias  potest,  nisi  qui 
el  is  aliquantum  insanit  ?  m  Lib.  1.  de  non  lemnen- 
dis  amonbus;  opinor  hac  de  re  neminem  aut  desceptare 
recte  posse  ant  Judicare  qui  non  in  ea  versatur,  aut 
magnuin  fecerit  portculuro.  « **  I  am  not  in  love,  nor 
do  1  know  what  love  may  be.**  *  Semper  moritur, 


nonquam  mortuus  est  qui  amat  JBu.  Bylv.  **  Eurial. 
ep.  ad  Liicretiom,  apud  iEneam  Bylvium;  Rogas  nt 
amare  defleiamT  roga  monies  ut  in  planum  deveniant, 
ut  fontesflumina  repetant ;  tarn  possum  te  non  amare 
ac  suum  Phmbus  rclinquere  cursuni.  *  Buchanan 

Byl.  «  Propert.  lib.  9.  elef .  1.  «  i^t  oreos  ilia 

VIS,  est  immedicabilia,  est  rabies  ioaaaa.      ^  Lib.  % 
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oarily,  as  are  thoroughly  powessed  with  thii  homoiiry  become  imaualt  et  mmrb,  ftr 
it  is  ^amor  insanus,  as  the  poet  caUs  it,  beside  themselves,  and  as  I  have  proved,  le 
better  than  beasts,  imtiooal,  stupid,  head-«troiig,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  tfaej 
frequently  forswear  themselyes,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  nlO^ 
ders,  depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfy  their  lust 

•B  **  A  devil  His,  and  miaehief  tnch  doth  work, 
As  never  yet  did  Pecan,  Jew,  or  Tnrli.** 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian,  Kb.  5.  hist,  saitfa  of 
Antony  and  Geopatra,  **^^  Their  love  brought  themselves  and  all  Egypt  into  extreme 
and  miserable  calamities,"  ^  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood,  and  as  sharp  as  a 
two-edged  sword,"  Prov.  v.  4, 5.  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell 
She  is  more  bitter  than  death,  (Ecdes.  vii.  28.)  and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her." 
"  Q^i  in  amare  pracipitavit^  pejus  peritj  quam  qtd  saxo  salU,  **  ^  He  that  runs  head- 
long from  the  top  of  a  rock  is  not  in  so  bad  a  case  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of 
love."  ^  For  hence,"  saith  ^  Platina,  ^  comes  repentance,  dotage,  they  lose  them- 
selves, their  wits,  and  make  shipwreck  of  their  fortunes  altogether :"  madness,  to 
make  away  themselves  and  others,  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  taKs^  saith  Gor* 
donius,  "si  rum  sucettrratur  t?s,  out  in  mamam  eadttnt^  out  moriuntur  ;  the  prognos- 
tication is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  die.  ^  For  if  this  passion  continue,"  saith 
'^  JElian  Montcdtus,  ^  it  makes  the  blood  hot,  thick,  and  black ;  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion get  into  the  biain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so  dries  it  up,  that 
madness  follows,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,"  ®  O  Corydon,  Carydtm^  fud 
ie  dementia  cepit?  Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work  these  eflects,  Ifit 
be  not  presently  helped ;  ^  ^  They  will  pine  away,  run  mad,  and  die  upon  a  sod- 
den ;"  Facile  incidunt  in  maniamj  saith  Valescus,  quickly  mad,  nisi  suecurratWj  if 
good  order  be  not  token, 

<■  "  Elieu  triste  Jugum  quiM|ul8  amoris  liehet. 
Is  prius  ee  oorit  se  periisse  perit." 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet, 

insaniam  priusquam  quia  aeDtiet, 


Vix  piii  intervallo  A  Turore  abeam.'* 


•*  Oh  heavy  yoke  of  love,  whkb  whoeo  been, 
la  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawaresb" 


>  I  aliall  be  mad  before  it  be  perceived, 

A  hair-breadtb  offacaroe  am  I,  now  diatiacttd.*' 


As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas, 


'  At  ille  ruebat  qud  pedes  dncebant.  fUribundua, 
Nam  illi  ssBvus  Deuo  intus  Jecur  laniabat.** 


"  He  went  he  eai'd  not  whither,  aiad  he 
The  cruel  God  ao  tortured  him,  alaaf* 


**  And  whilst  he  doth  eoneeal  his  frief, 
Madneaa  comes  on  liim  lilie  a  thief." 


At  the  sight  of  Hero  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

*■  '*  Alius  vulnus  celans  insanit  pulchritudine  pueHa.**   I 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many  have 
either  died  for  love,  or  voluntary  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need  not  much  labour 
to  prove  it :  ^  JV*6c  modus  out  requies  nisi  mors  reperiiur  amoris :  death  ia  the  cqid- 
mon  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 


'  Mori  mihi  continf  at.  non  enim  alia 
JLibvralio  ab  vrumnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  iatia.** 


I 


**  Would  I  were  dead,  Ibr  aoof  ht,  Ood  kooiri, 
But  death  can  rid  me  of  tlieae  w< 


As  soon  as  Euryalus  departed  firom  Senes,  Lucretia,  his  paramour,  ^  never  looked 
up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  mind,  no  joys  comfort  her  wounded  and  dis- 
tressed soul,  but  a  little  after  She  fell  sick  and  died."  But  this  is  a  gentle  end,  a 
natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 


proprioque  in  aanguine  ifftna. 


Indignantem  animam  vacuaa  eflhdit  in  auraa;** 

80  did  Dido;  Sed  moriamur  ait^  sic  sic  juvat  ire  per  umbras;^  Pyramus  and  Thi^^ 


"  Virg .  £cl.  3.  "  R.  T.  m  (^ui  quidem  amor 

utrosque  et  tolam  Esryptum  extremis  calamilatibaa 
Involvit.  «  Plautus.  •*  Ul  corpus  pondere,  sic 

animasamorppnecipitatur.  Austin.  l.S.deciv.dei.  cSS. 
•^Diai.  bine  oritur  ptenitentia  desperatio,  et  non  vident 
ingenium  ae  cum  re  simul  amisimMi.  *"  Idem  Save- 

Daroia,  et  piures  alii,  kjc  Rabidam  fHeturus  Ores  in. 
Juven.  MCap.  deHeroioo  Amore.  H«c  passio  durans 
eanfuinem  torridum  et  atrabiliarum  retldit ;  hie  vero 
ad  cerebrum  delatus,  insaniam  parat,  vigilia  et  crebro 
deeiderio  ezsiccana.  ^  Virg.  £gl.  S.  *'  Oh  Corydon, 


Oorydon  1  what  madneaa  poiwiaaiLB  yon  r  "  ^f^ 
ilunt  aut  sibi  ipsis  desperantiis  morton  *^''™^' J^fj 
guentes  cito  mortem  aut  maniam  patiuntor.  "CU- 
nagninua.  <f  Lucian  Imag.  So  w  Ladaa^sfitJ^ 
all  that  saw  her,  and  could  not  enjoy  iKT,  ran  bm,^ 
hanged  themselves.  MMuacua.  •  Orid.  M ct  i« 
^neas  Sylvius.  Ad  e)da  decesanm  nonquaai  rin  LS* 
cretia  riderv,  nnllis  ftcetiis,  Jocis,  anilo  gaadio  pi«w 
ad  Ivtitiam  renovari,  moz  in  ayritndinecB  iacidit.Hnc 
brevi  eontabuit.  m  Anacreon.  « "*  But  M  bm  tie,  M 
aaya,  thus ;  thus  it  is  better  to  deecead  toUa 


Mem.  6.  Subs.  1.] 


Cure  of  Love^elaneholy, 


Medea,  "Coresiui  aod  Otdlirhoe,  "Theegines  the  philosopher,  and  many  myriads 
besides,  and  so  will  ever  do, 


"etmibi  fbrtia 


**  Wtaoerer  heard  s  itory  of  mors  woe, 
Tten  tiMt  of  Juliat  and  her  Bonoor 


Em  DMnin,  eat  ei  amor,  dabit  bic  in  YnlMra  vivaa.** 

Read  Partheniutn  in  ErotUis^  and  Pitttarch's  amaioria$  narratUmes,  or  love  stories, 
all  tending  almost  to  this  purpose.  Valeriola,  lih.  2.  observ.  7,  hath  a  lamentable 
narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  ^^  ^  that  raving  through  impatience  of  love,  had 
he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered  violence  to  himself."  Amatos 
Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  ear.  50,  hath  such  ^another  story, and  Felix  Plater,  med.  ohserc. 
lib.  1.  a  third  of  a  young  ^gentleman  that  studied  physic,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doc- 
tor's daughter^  having  no  hope  to  compass  his  desire,  poisoned  himself,  ^^anno  1615. 
A  barber  in  Frankfort,  because  his  wench  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own 
throat.  ^At  Neoburg,  the  same  year,  a  young  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her 
parents'  consent,  killed  his  sweetheart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the 
magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave,  Quod^ 
que  rogis  superest  una  requiescat  in  timd,  which  ^Gismunda  besought  of  Tancredus, 
her  father,  that  she  might  be  in  like  sort  buried  with  Guiscardus,  her  lover,  that  so 
their  bodies  might  lie  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  souls  wander  about ""  Campag 
lugenies  in  the  Elysian  fields, -^-» ^iio«  durus  amor  crudeH  tdbc  peredU^^  in  a 
myrtle  grove 

w  **et  myrtea  ciream 

Qfltra  taf it  x  cunB  non  ipii  in  moite  relinqaunt** 

Tou  have  not  yet  heard  the  wont,  they  do  not  ofier  violence  to  themselves  in  this 
rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  "° Catiline  killed  his 
only  son,  misitque  ad  orci  pallida^  lethi  obnubila,  ohsUa  Unebris  loco,  for  the  love 
of  Aurelia  Oristella,  quod  ejus  nuptias  vivofilio  recusaret.  '*Laodice,  the  sister  of 
Mithridates,  poisoned  her  husband,  to  give  content  to  a  base  fellow  whom  she 
loved. "  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his,  set  Persepolis  on  fire. 
^  Nereus'  wife,  a  widow,  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love  of  a  Venetian  gentleman, 
betrayed  the  city;  and  he  for  her  sake  murdered  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  Venice.  **  Constantine  Despots  made  away  Catherine,  his  wife,  turned  his 
son  Michael  and  his  other  children  out  of  doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scrivener's 
daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose  beauty  he  was  enamoured.  "Leucophria 
betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt,  for  her  sweetheart's  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies' 
camp.  "Pithidice,  the  governor's  daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles, 
betrayed  the  whole  island  to  him,  her  father's  enemy.  "^  Diognetus  did  as  much  in 
the  city  where  he  dwelt,  for  the  love  of  Policrita,  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason,  she 
taught  him  how  to  tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty 
dragon  that  kept  the  golden  fleece,  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that 
her  fiither  JRihes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her 
beloved  Jason,  he.    Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  tragi-comedy  of  love. 


MEMB.  V. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Lcme'Melancholy^  by  Labour^  Dietj  Physic^  Fastings  S^c. 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  love-melancholy  may  be  cured, 
because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion ;  for  as  you  know. 


-  '*  flieiliB  dewensaa  Avernl ; 


|8ed  rrvocare  fradum,  auperatqaa  evadftra  ad  auraa; 
Hic  labcir.  hoe  opua  eft." 


**  ft  if  an  eaiy  panagc  down  to  hell, 
But  to  come  back,  once  there,  you  caonot  welL* 


«*  Panaantaa  Achaidt,  1. 7.  **  Megarenais  amore 

fl«f  rans  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  **  Ovid.  3.  met.  ii  Fari- 
bundua  patavit  ae  viien  imaginem  poelloB,  at  coram 
loqui    blaadiena   ilti,  iat.  njaven.   Hebrcue. 

"o  Juvenia  Medicine  nperam  daai  doctorii  fiJiaoi  dope* 
ribat,  Jec  ^^Ootaidua  Arthua  Gallobelficut,  nund. 

irernal.  1615.  collum  novacula  aperuit:  ct  iada  ezpi« 
ravit.  ^*Cam  renunnte  parente  utroque  at  ipsa 

virgine  ttui  noa  powet,  ipsum  et  ip«am  interfecit,  lioe 
A  magistraUi  peteos,  nl  in  eodera  sepulchro  Mpeliri 
poaaent.  ''*  Boccaccio.  "fi  Sedea  eorum  qui  pro 

•moria  impatientia  pereunt,  Virg .  6.  J£joi±   ^*  **  Whom 


cmel  love  with  ita  waating  power  deetroyed."  » ** And 
a  mjrrtle  grove  overshadow  thee;  nor  do  carea  reliii* 
quiah  thee  even  in  death  itwlf.**  »Sal.  VaL 

•1  Sabel.  lib.  3.  En.  0.  MCortiua,  lib.  5.  " ChaU 
eocondilaa  de  reb.  Tineicia,  lilk  0.  Nerei  aaor  Atlieoa. 
rum  domina.  A«.  *•  Kicephoraa  Greg,  hiau  lib.  a 

Uzorem  occidit  liberoa  et  Michaelrm  (Ilium  videre 
abhorruit.  Tbeaaalonico  amore  captua  prunotarii, 
flliie,  fcc.  M  Partheniua  £mt.  lib.  cap.  5.  **  Idem 
ca.  81.  'Gttbernatoria  alia  Achillia  amore  capta  civi- 
utem  prodidiL       « Idem.  cap.  8.       *»  Virg.iBa.  6. 


Lofoe^'Mthmchobf. 


[PM.8.  Se&i 


Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  hdped,  and  by  many  good 
remedies  amended  Avicenna,  lib.  3.  Fen.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down  seven  compeo- 
dious  ways  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered,  and  expelled.  SaTanaroUl 
principal  observations,  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules  besides  physic,  hov 
this  passion  may  be  tamed,  Laurentius  2.  main  precepts,  Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Moo* 
taltus,  Hildesheim,  Langius,  and  others  inform  us  otherwise,  and  yet  all  tending  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which  I  will  briefly  epitomise,  (for  I  light  my  candle 
from  their  torches)  and  enlaige  again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that 
ai\er  mine  own  method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed  in  this  stubbcmi  and  unbridled 
passion,  is  exercise  and  diet  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence,  Sime  Certn  d 
Baechofriget  Venus  (love  grows  cool  without  bread  and  wine).  As  an  "idle  sedea* 
tary  life,  liberal  feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite,  labour,  slender  and 
sparing  diet,  with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to 
prevent  it. 


**Otio  ti  tollas,  peri^re  Cnpidiali  artef, 
'  Cooumptcque  Jaoeot,  et  liae  luce  UmuL* 


I 


*■  Tfeke  idleiiMi  awar,  and  pat  to  fli^ 
Are  Cupids  arte,  bia  tordm  fire  bo  liflil.** 


Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses  were  not  enamoured  at  all,  because  ihej 
never  were  idle. 


'  **  Frostra  blandttie  appuliftia  ad  baa, 
Pruatra  nequiiic  vcnisiif  ad  haa, 
Frustra  delitiie  obsidebitU  baa, 
Prastra  baa  illecebne,  et  procacitatea, 
£t  suapiria,  et  oicula,  et  attaorri, 
Et  quitquis  male  aana  eorda  amantiim 
Blandia  ebria  flueinat  venenia." 


"  In  vajn  are  all  yoor  llattariea. 
In  Tain  are  all  your  kaareriea, 
Deliffata,  deceita,  proeacitiea, 
Sif  tai,  kiaaea,  and  ooBspiraciea, 
And  whate'er  ia  done  bj  art. 
To  bewilcta  a  lorer^  beart.** 


Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busy.  'Tis  Savanarola's  third  rule,  Occt^ai 
in  multis  et  magnis  negotiis^  and  Avicenna's  precept,  cap.  24.  **  Cedii  amar  rebus; 
resj  age  tutus  eris.  To  be  busy  still,  and  as  ^Guianerius  enjoins,  about  matters  of 
great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  ^Magninus  adds,  ^  Never  to  be  idle  but  at  the  hoois 
of  sleep." 


**etni 


Pnaeaa  ante  diem  libram  cum  Inmine,  ai  non 
Intendat  animam  atudiia,  et  reboa  boneatia, 
Invidia  vel  amore  miaer  torquebere.**  — ^- 


**  For  if  thou  doat  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candle-light  to  atudy  bent, 
Employ'd  about  aome  honeat  tbin^ 
Envy  or  love  aball  thee  tormcjit.** 


No  better  physic  than  to  be  always  occupied,  seriously  intent 

M'^CarinpenatearariAfftenaeaaabit,  |        *<  Why  dost  tbou  aak.  poor  Mka  are  often  free, 

Hbc  deiicaus  eligena  peatis  domna.  And  dainty  plaeea  atill  oaoleatcd  ba  r* 

Mediumque  aanoa  vulgui  aflbaua  tenet  T*  Ibe.      I 

Because  poor  people  fare  coarsely,  work  hard,  go  wolward  and  bare.  "  JVbn  hakt 
unde  suum  paupertas  pascal  amarem.  '^Guianerius  therefore  prescribes  his  patient 
^  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  barefooted,  and  bare-legged  in  cold 
weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monks  do,  but  above  all  to  fast.  Not 
with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many  of  those  tender-bellies  do,  howsoever 
they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever  they  pretend,  but  from  aU  manner  of  mrat 
Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient  remedy  of  itself;  for,  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies 
of  such  persons  that  feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  "^^are  full  of  bad  spirits  and 
devils,  devilish  thoughts ;  no  better  physic  for  such  parties,  than  to  fast*'  Hildes- 
heim, spicel.  2.  to  this  of  hunger,  adds,  "^  often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat,'' 
but  hunger  and  fasting  he  prescribes  before  the  rest  And  'tis  indeed  our  Saviour's 
oracle,  ^This  kind  of  devil  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,''  which  makes  the 
fathers  so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.  As  ^^  hunger,"  saith  "^Ambro^ 
^  is  a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasciviousness,  but  fulness  overtbrowis 
chastity,  and  fostereth  all  manner  of  provocations."  If  thine  horse  be  too  lustV) 
Hierome  adviseth  thee  to  take  away  some  of  his  provender ;  by  this  means  those 

•OtiumnanfnicittmeaatiUUa.    Auatin.  MBa- 

ehanan.  Hendeca  ayl.  «  Ovid  lib.  I.  remed.  "  Love 
yielda  to  buaineaa;  be  employed,  andyoa'll  be  aafe.** 
■>  Caik  le.  cirearea  ardaaa  ezeroeri.  m  Part  8.  c  93. 

ng.  Ban.  Uia,  pneter  boram  vomni,  nulla  per  otium 
tranieat.  *•  Hor.  lib.  1.  epist.  3.  •*  Seneca. 

■•»  Poverty  haa  not  the  meana  of  feeding  ber  paaaion.** 
"Tract.  IS.  cap.  l&aepe  nuda  carne  cillciam  portent 
tempore  fkigido  aine  califia,  et  nodis  pedlbua  incedant, 
la  puM  et  aqua  Jcijuaent,  aspiaa  aa  verberibua  oadant. 


»  Deaionibua  referta  auat  oorpora  aoam,  tlte> 
rum  pmcipue  qui  delicatia  veanintureduliia,  advotitast. 
et  eorporibaa  inhasrent;  bane  ob  rem  J^atam  ia* 
pendio  probatur  ad  pudicttiam.  **  Victoa  ait  aiteeai- 
tua,  balnei  freqoena  uaua  et  aadatiooea,  coM  batba,  aoC 
hot,  aaitb  Magninua,  part  3.  ca.  SI  to  dive  over  bead 
and  ears  in  a  cold  river,  A«.  M*8ar.  de  fula ;  fkiat* 
arnica  virginitati  est,  inimica  laadvw:  aataritai  ftn 
eaatiutem  perdit,  et  nutiit  illeeabna. 


\ 


Mem.  5.  Subi.  1.] 


Cure  of  tate-Jiklcmckoly* 


597 


Pauls,  Hilaries,  Anthonies,  and  fitmons  anchorites,  sabdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by 
this  means  Hilarion  ^  made  his  ass,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  kicking,  (so 
'  Hierome  rehites  of  him  in  his  life)  when  the  devil  tempted  hmi  to  any  such  fool 
ofience."  By  this  qieans  those  '  Indian  Brahmins  kept  themselves  continent :  they 
lay  upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  red-shanks  do  on  heather,  and  dieted 
themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish,  which  Guianerius  would  have  all  young  men  put 
in  practice,  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  '  Gordonius  ^  would  have  them  soundly 
wliipped,  or,  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,"  and  there  fed  with  bread  and 
water  till  they  acknowledge  their  error,  and  become  of  another  mind.  If  imprison- 
ment and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions  of  that 

*  Theban  Cmtes,  ^  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refuge  is  a 
halter."  But  this,  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.  Howsoever,  fasting,  by  all 
means,  must  be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such  meats  formerly  men- 
tioned, which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must  use  an  opposite  diet 

*  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  younger  sort  So  *  Plato  prescribes,  and 
would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain  from  it,  for  example's  sake,  highly 
commending  the  Cardiaginians  for  their  temperance  in  this  kind.  And  'twas  a  good 
edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so  that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as 
those  old  Egyptians  abstained  from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given 
out,  wine  sprang  first  from  the  blood  of  the  giants,  or  out  of  superstition,  as  our 
modem  Turks,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  amma  virus  et  viiiarum  fames,  a  plague 
itself,  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cituse,  ^in  hot  countries,  were 
forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine  as  for  adultery ;  and 
young  folks,  as  Leonicus  hath  recorded,  Var.  hist,  L  3.  cap.  87, 88.  out  of  Athensus 
and  others,  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy,  and  some  other  countries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  as  Claudius  Minoes  hath  well  illustrated  in  his  Conament  on  the  23.  Emblem 
of  Alciat    So  choice  is  to  be  made  of  other  diet. 


Nee  minus  erueaa  aptom  est  ▼itart  ralaoea, 
Bt  quicquid  veneri  corpora  nostra  parat.** 


Eilngrm  are  not  food  for  to  be  taken. 

And  all  laicivioui  meats  roust  he  forsaken.** 


Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used  are  cucumbers,  melons,  purslain, 
water-lilies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettuce,  which  Lemnius  so  much  commends,  lib. 
2,  cap.  42.  and  Mizaldus  hort.  tned,  to  this  purpose ;  vitex,  or  agnus  casius  before 
the  rest,  which,  saith  '  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful  virtue  in  it.  Those  Athenian 
women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmopheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  days  from 
the  company  of  men,  during  which  time,  saith  £lian,  they  laid  a  certain  herb,  named 
hanea,  in  Uieir  beds,  which  assuaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them 
from  the  torments  of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescen* 
tins  lib,  5.  &c.,  and  what  every  herbalist  almost  and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de 
Satyriasi  el  Priapismo;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if  they  be 
much  dejected,  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair  through  anguish, 
grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a  cup  of  wine  and  full  diet  is  not 
amiss,  and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  aVid  honestd  vcnerem  sape  exercendo,  which 
Langius  epist.  med.  Jib.  I.  epist.  24.  approves  out  of  Rhasis  (ad  assiduatianem  coitus 
invitat)  and  Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap.  16.  tract.  16.  as  a  *  very  profitable  remedy. 

»               *'  tument  tibi  qoum  inguina,  cum  si 
Ancilla,  aut  verna  pmrto  est,  tenligine  rumpi 
Malis  T  noD  ego  naoiquc,'*  Slc 

"  Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  ExcreHo  erum  aut  toilet 
prorsus  aut  lenit  agritudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Ahasuerus,  ^  qui  ad  im^ 
patientiam  amoris  leniendam^  per  singulas  fere  nodes  novas  puellas  devirginavit. 
And  to  be  drunk  too  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physic,  if  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted. 
If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed,  as  that  which  Vives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de 
anima.,  ^^A  lover  that  hath  as  it  were  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impatience, 


*Vita  Hilarionis,  lib.  3.  epist.  cum  tentasset  euro 
demon  litaUatione  ioter  cetera,  Ego  inquit,  aaeHe,  ad 
corpus  saum,  fkelam,  fte.  *  Btrabo.  1. 15.  Oeog.  sub 
prilibus,  cuhant,  Jke.  sCap.  3.  part.  S.    Bi  sit  Juve> 

Bis.  et  non  rult  obedlie,  flagelletur  frequenter  et  forti> 
ter,  dam  Indpiat  fotere.  « Laertius,  lib.  6.  eap.  5. 

omori  medetur  (iuaes ;  sin  aliter,  tempos ;  sin  non  hoc, 
laqoeue.  •  Vina  parant  animoa  Veneri,  te.       •Z. 

de  Legibaa.  *  Non  minus  si  Tinnm  bibiaseDt  ae  si 

adalterium  admiiiswmt,  GelUui,  lib.  JO.  e.  sa       •  Aer. 


Sam.  part.  3.  cap.  S3.  MIrabilem  rim  habet.  •  Cum 
mnliere  aliqua  gratioaa  sepe  ooire  erit  utllissimiun. 
Idem  Laurentius.  cap.  11.  m  Ror.  "  Cap.  89.  de 
morb.  cereb.  "  Beroaidus  orat.  de  amore.  »  Ama> 
tori,  c^Jus  est  pro  impotentia  mens  amota,  opus  eet  at 
pnulatim  animus  velut  A  peregrinatione  domum  revoee- 
tur  per  musicam,  convivia,  «c.  Per  aueupium,  flibo- 
las,  et  festivas  narrationes,  laborem  usque  ad  sudorea^ 


Jjwe^Melanehohf. 


[Parts.  See.% 


must  be  called  home  as  a  traTeller,  by  mnsic,  feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be  to 
drunkenness  itself,  which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  mind,  all 
kinds  of  sports  and  merriments,  to  see  fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasiat 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves,  ponds,  pools,  riTers,  fishings  fowling,  hawkiog; 
hunting,  to  hear  meny  tales,  and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to  use  exercise  till  he 
sweat,  that  new  spirits  may  succeed,  or  by  some  vehement  afiection  or  contrary  pas- 
sion to  be  diverted  till  he  be  fully  weaned  from  anger,  suspicion,  cares,  fears,  huc^ 
and  habituated  into  another  course."  Semper  tecum  n/,  (as  **  Sempronius  adviseth 
Calisto  his  love-sick  master)  md  sermones  joculares  moveat^  condones  tidiculasy  die* 
teriafalsa^  suaves  MstoriaSjjabulas  vemistcLS  recerueat^  coram  ludai^  Sfc^  still  have 
a  pleasant  companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  fecete  histories,  sweet 
discourse,  &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  music,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth  aug- 
ment the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  ^  Avicenna  notes,  so  it  ezpelleth  it  in  others, 
and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applied,  as  the  parties' 
symptoms  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously  afiected 

If  there  be  any  need  <^  physic,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new  matter 
aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  k  Lorme,  amongst 
other  questions  discussed  for  his  degree  at  Montpelier  in  Fiance,  hath  this,  ikn 
amantes  ei  amanUs  usdem  remediis  curenturf  Whether  lovers  and  madmen  be 
cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms  it ;  for  love  extended  is  mere  madness. 
Such  physic  then  as  is  prescribed,  is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been  formeriy 
handled  in  the  precedent  partition  in  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Consult  with  Valle- 
riola  ohservoL  lib.  2.  ohserv,  7.  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  2.  cap,  4.  de  mulier,  qfecL  Danid 
Sennertus  lib.  1.  part,  2.  cap,  10.  ''Jacobus  Ferrandus  the  Frenchman,  in  his  Tract 
de  ofnore  Erotique^  Forestus  lib.  10.  observ.  29  and  30,  Jason  Fratensis  and  others 
for  peculiar  receipts.  ^  Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  young  Jew,  that  was  almost  mad 
for  love,  with  the  syrup  of  hellebore,  and  such  other  evacuations  and  purges  whidi 
are  usually  prescribed  to  black  choler:  *^  Avicenna  confirms  as  much  if  need  require, 
and  ^^  blood-letting  above  the  rest,"  which  makes  amantes  ne  sint  amentesj  lovers  to 
come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in  their  right  minds.  ^Tis  the  same  which  Schola 
Salemitana,  Jason  Fratensis,  Hildesheim,  &c.,  prescribe  blood-letting  to  be  used  as 
a  principal  remedy.  Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick  to  cure  aU  appetite  of  burning 
lust,  by  ^  letting  themselves  blood  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women 
barren,  as  SabeUicus  in  his  iCneades  relates  of  them.  Which  Salmuth.  Tit  I0.de 
Herol,  comment,  in  Panciroh  de  nov,  report.  Mercurialis,  var.  lee,  lib.  3.  cop.  7.  out 
of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  Indians,  a  reason  of  which 
Langius  gives  lib,  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  iaciunt  roedicamenta  venerem  sopientia,  ut  camphora  pudendis  aUigatOy  et  m 
bracha  gestata  {quidam  ait)  membrum  flaccidum  reddit.  Laboravit  hoc  morbo  virgo 
nobilis^  cui  inter  caiera  prascripsit  medicus^  ut  laminam  plumbeam  muUis  foramim- 
bus  pertusam  ad  dies  viginti  portarel  in  dorso ;  ad  exiccandum  vero  sperma  jtusU 
earn  quam  parcissime  cibari^  et  manducare  fhequentur  coriandrum  praparalum^  et 
semen  lactucte  et  aeetosa^  et  sic  earn  a  morbo  liberavit.  Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt 
coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et  epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt 
Idem  prsstat  Topatius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attritnm,  et  oleo 
vel  aqua  rosat4  exhibitum  veneris  taedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  he 
butyri  commeetum  et  semen  canabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  prestant.  Veibena 
herba  gestata  libidinem  extinguit,  pulvisqus  rans  decollatae  et  exiccatae.  Ad  extin- 
guendum  coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et  pecten  aqua  in  qua  opium 
Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum ;  libidini  maxime  contraria  camphora  est,  et  coriandrum 
siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectioncm  virgs  impedit ;  idem  efficit  synapium  ebibitam. 
Da  verbenam  in  potu  et  non  erigetur  virga  sex  diebus;  utere  mentkd  siccd  cum  aceUk, 
genitalia  iWnita  succo  kyoscyami  aut  cicuta^  coitus  appetitum  sedant,  fyc.  R.  scminis 
lactuc.  portuJac.  coriandri  an,  3j.  mcntha  sicca  QQ-  sacchari  albiss,  3iiij.  puheriscenr 
fur  omnia  subtiliter^  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqua  neunpharis^f.  confec.  solida  in  smt- 

M  Cttlestinir.  Act.  2.  Barthio  interpret.        ucap.  de  aliia  que  ad  atram  bllem  pertinent.  »  fmieffur  ri 

Illishi.    Multus  hoe  affectu  aanat  cantilena,  Ifftitia,  fju«  diipoaitio  venerit  ad  adaai,  bnaom.  et  phk^nMv 

muaiea ;  et  quidam  •unt  qooa  bsc  a ni^eiit.  »  Thia  natzetiir.         >•  Amantium  morbna  at  pruritua  aolrttiif; 

author  camu  to  my  banda  ainev  the  third  edition  of  thia  renc  aectlone  et  cacnrbitulta.  *  Cnra  i 

boolu  ^  Cent.  3.  curat.  W.    Syrupo  belleborato  et  tioae  per  anrea,  anda  aanper  aleiUea. 
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Mvlis,  Ex  Jus  nmuU  mane  unum  quum  surgat.  InDomera  fere  his  similia  petas  ab 
Hildishemo  loco  pnedioto,  Mizaldo,  Porta,  ca^tensque. 

SuBSBCT.  II. — Withttand  the  htgitmngs^  avoid  oeeasions^  change  his  place :  fair  and 
foul  ftieofU)  contrary  passionsj  with  witty  inventions :  to  bring  in  another^  and  dis» 
commend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoined  by  our  physicians,  which,  if  not 
alone,  yet  certainly  conjoined,  may  do  much ;  the  first  of  which  is  obstare  princi'- 
piis,  to  withstand  the  beginning, ''  Quisquis  in  primo  obsiitity  Pcpuliique  amorem 
tutus  ae  victor  fidt J  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may  easily  be  a  conqueror  at  the 
last.  Baltazar  Castilio,  /.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript  above  the  rest,  " ''  when  he  shall 
chance  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman  that  hath  good  behaviour  joined  with  her 
excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive  his  eyes  with  a  kind  of  greediness  to  pull  unto 
them  this  image  of  beauty,  and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be 
somewhat  incensed  with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within :  when  he  shall  dis« 
cern  those  subde  spirits  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he 
must  wisely  withstand  the  beginnings,  rouse  up  reason,  stupified  almost,  fortify  his 
heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have  entrance.^^ 
Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon, 

■  "  Opprine  dum  nova  mnt  luliiti  mala  aeiBloa  morU,  |     **  Thy  quick  diwaae,  whj|*t  it  If  frenh  to-day. 
Pum  licet,  in  primo  lumtne  aiate  pedvm.**  1        By  all  meana  cruati,  tby  feet  at  firit  itep  stay.** 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  than  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to  some 
judicious  friend"*  (qui  tadtus  ardet  magis  uritur^  the  more  he  conceals,  the  greater 
is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice  may  happily  ease  him  on  a  sudden ;  and  withal 
to  avoid  occasions,\  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggravate  his  disease,  to  remove 
the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a  fire  and  not  burn  ? 

M**  Suatiltte  obeecroet  mittite  iirtane  fbrAa, 
Uiw  mifero  milii  amanti  ebibit  sanguinem.** 

^is  good  therefore  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company,  which  Hierom  so  much 
labours  to  Paula,  to  Nepotian ;  Chrysost  so  much  inculcates  in  ser.  in  eontubem. 
Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church,  Siracides  in  his  ninth  chapter,  Jason 
Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus,  Valleriola,  Sec,  and  every  physician  that  treats  of 
this  subject  Not  only  to  avoid,  as  "*  Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  ^  kissing,  dal- 
liance, all  speeches,  tokens,  love-letters,  and  the  like,''  or  as  Castilio,  lib,  4.  to  con- 
verse with  them,  bear  them  speak,  or  sing,  (tolerabilius  est  audire  basiliscum  «&?- 
lantern^  thou  hadst  better  hear,  saith  "  Cypnan,  a  serpent  hiss)  "^^  those  amiable 
smiles,  admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,"  which  their  presence  affords. 

*  *'  Neu  capita  liment  lolltiB  roortianculii, 
Bt  Mm  papiliaram  oppreMiuncuJia 
>  Abetioeant :»' ' 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women,  persons, 
circumstance,  amorous  book  or  tale  that  may  administer  any  occasion  of  remem- 
brance. '^  Prosper  adviseth  young  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles,  and  some  parts  of 
Genesis  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamoured  they  forbid,  as  before,  the 
name  mentioned,  &c.,  especially  all  sight,  they  must  not  so  much  as  come  near,  or 
look  upon  them. 

^  **  Et  ftiyitare  decet  aimulacra  et  palmla  amoria, 
Abatinere  ilbi  atque  alio  convertere  mentem.** 

^  Gaze  not  on  a  maid,"  saith  Syracides,  ^  turn  away  thine  eyes  from  a  beautiful 
woman,  c.  9.  v,  5.  7,  8.  avcrte  oculos,  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them,  as  Fici- 
nus  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinemy  do  not  intend  her  more  than 
the  rest :  for  as  *  Propertius  holds.  Ipse  alimenta  sibi  maxima  prabet  amor^  love  as 


V  Seneca.  **  Cam  in  mulierero  indderit,  que  cum 
fbrma  moram  aaavitatem  conjuactam  babet,  et  Jam 
oealoe  pereeneerit  foraue  ad  ae  imag inem  cum  avidttate 

Jaadam  rapere  cum  eadem,  Ac  *  Ovid,  de  rem.  lib. 
M ^neaa Silviua.  *•  Plautna gurcu.  "Remove 
and  throw  her  quite  oat  of  doora,  bm  wIk)  baa  drank 
my  love-aick  Mood.**  "Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10. 

Syutag.  roed.  are.  Mira.  vitantur  oeeula,  tactua  Mrmo. 
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et  acripta  impudica,  liiera,  Jkc.  **  Lib.  de  aingul. 

Cler.  "  Tarn  adroirabilem  aplendorem  decltnet, 

gratiam,  acintillas,  amabilef  riaua,  geatuf  suaviwimoa, 
iac  *  Lipeiua,  bort.  leg.  lib.  3.  aotiq.  lee  "  Lib. 
3.  da  vit.  coBlitua  compar.  cap.  6.  ^  Lucretiuf.  ^  It 
i«  beet  to  thun  the  •emblance  and  the  food  of  love,  to 
abstain  from  it,  and  totally  avert  the  mind  from  tiM 
object.**  MLib.  3.eleg.  10. 


LooeMehaiiMly.  [Paal  3.  See.  t 

a  snow  ball  enlaif[eth  itself  by  sight :  bat  as  Hierome  to  Nepotian,  mtt  aqviiUr  au^ 
out  (BqualUer  ignoraj  either  see  ail  alike,  or  let  all  alone ;  make  a  league  with  thine 
eyes,  as  **  Job  did,  and  that  is  the  safest  course,  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them 
Nothing  sooner  revives,  '^^^or  waxeth  sore  again,''  as  Petrarch  holds,  ^thaa  Ion 
doth  by  sight"  ^  As  pomp  renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousnesB;  a 
beauteous  object  sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust.''  Et  muUum  saUem  indtai  widi 
sUitn,  The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  appetite. 
Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  "young  gentleman  in  merriment  would  needs 
put  on  his  mistress's  clothes,  and  walk  abroad  alone,  which  some  of  her  soiton  » 
pying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented.  So  much  can  sight  enforce. 
Especially  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamoured,  the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him 
into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many  days  after. 


M— "fnfinnif  cauM  puilla  nooet, 
Ut  pene  eztinetom  cincreni  ri  sulpliqifB  laofii^ 

Vivet,  et  «i  mini  mo  maximuf  ignit  erit : 
Bic  niri  vitabii  quirquid  renovabit  amorem, 

namma  ncrudeaoet,  iiob  nodo  Dttlla  fliiL** 


'  A  aickly  man  a  litUe  thing  oflbiidf. 

As  bnmaioQe  dotli  a  Sre  decayed  ranew. 

And  makes  it  buro  afirvMii,  dotli  love*«  dead 
If  that  tbe  former  object  it  reriew." 


Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  wind  blows,  "itf  9olet  $ 
ventisj  4*<^.,  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken,  dry  wood  qnickly  kindles, 
and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  with  sight,  how  can  they  by  seeing  hst 
be  infiamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as  much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  loo^ 
absent^  and  almost  foigotten  his  mistress,  "^  at  the  first  sight  of  her,  as  straw  in  t 
fire,  I  burned  afresh,  and  more  than  ever  I  did  before."  "^  Chariclia  was  as  much 
moved  at  the  sight  of  her  dear  Theagines,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger.'' 
'^Mertila,  in  Aristaenetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did 
moderate  her  passion,  so  long  as  he  was  absent ;  but  the  next  time  he  cune  in  pre- 
sence, she  could  not  contain,  efuse  ampUxa  attredari  se  sinU,  S^e^  she  broke  her 
vow,  and  did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  young  man  ^in  the  said  *^  anther) 
is  all  out  as  unstaid,  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  imd  by  nis  friends  was  well 
weaned  from  her  love;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovil  veteris  vestigia Jlamma^ 
he  raved  amain,  lUa  tamen  emergens  vehui  lucida  Stella  cepU  elucere^  ifc^  she  did 
appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel  to  his  sight.  And  it  is  the  common  passion  of 
all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort  For  that  cause  belike  Alexander  discerning 
this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes  by  seeing,  ^^^when  he  heard  Danufi^ 
wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty,  would  scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his 
sight,"  foreknowing  belike  that  of  Plutarch, ybrmosom  videre  pericuhsissiwaan,  hov 
full  of  danger  it  is  to  see  a  proper  woman,  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other 
things,  yet  in  this  superbe  se  gessil^  he  carried  himself  bravely.  And  so  when  m 
Araspus,  in  Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cjros* 
^^  by  how  much  she  was  fairer  than  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  more  unwill- 
ing to  see  her."  Scipio,  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Grecian  Charinus,  or  Homer's 
Nireus,  at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  most  hu  young  gentle- 
woman was  brought  unto  him,  ^^and  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  loii 
rewarded  her,  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweetheart"  St.  Austin,  as  ^  Gregory  report^ 
of  him,  fie  cum  sorore  quidem  sua  putavU  habiiandum^  would  not  live  in  the  boon 
with  his  own  sister.  Xenecrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  aU  night,  and  would  not 
touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him  to  dote  upon  ftir 
Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity,  ^solus  cum  solo  to  lie  in  the  chamber 
with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades  publicly  ^confessed, 
formam  sprevU  et  superbe  eontempsit^  he  scomfiiUy  rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  bad 
so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems,  when  by  the  pope's  means  she  was  oftied 


«  Job  xxxi.  Pepifi  Aedui  com  ocalis  ineis  ne  coci- 
tarem  de  virgine.  m  Djai.  3.  de  contemptu  mandi ; 

nihil  faclliut  recnideacit  quaoi  amor;  nt  pompa  viia 
rpRovat  ambitionem,  auri  ipedes  aTaritiam,  tpeetata 
corpuria  forma  incendit  luzuriam.  m  geneca  coot, 

lib.  3.  cont.  9.  m  Ovid.  *'  Met  7.  at  aolet  A  ventif 
alimenta  raumere,  qosque  Pavia  aab  Inducta  latuit 
aclntilla  fiiviila.  Creaeere  et  in  veterea  agitata  reaar« 
|«fe  flammaa.  **  Eaatathii  1.  3.  aapeetua  araorem 

incendit,  ut  maroeaoea.em  in  palea  ifnem  ventue; 
ardebam  interea  majore  concepto  inceadio.      *  Helio* 


dome,  1. 4.  inflfemmat  meotcm  novas  aapectat,  F"^ 
ac  iguif  materie  admotui,  Charidf a,  ice  *  E^  l^ 
1.8.  «Epist.4.i.S.  «Cartiiia.lib.acBaaiM 
Darll  laudatam  audiviaaet,  untoaa  eapidittli^^ 
num  iiOeeit,  ut  illam  vis  vellet  iniaeri  ^O*** 
pcdia.  com  Panthec  fonnui  ovonaiet  Ampai.  tuM 
magia,  Inquit  Pynia  abatiaere  oportac,  qaaaio  pahbntf 
eat:  ^  Uviua.  cum  earn  ragHlo  enidam  ^"V^^^S 
audiviaaet  munoriboa  eoraulatam  muail.  *  E^  ^ 
lib.  7.  «Btoa  loquipoaaetqiMDaolii 
aolent.         *i  Platonia  OMViviOk 


Mem.  6.  Sobs.  2.J 


Cure  of  LovenMekmeholy. 
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unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her.  ^<'  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this 
passion  of  love,  and  great  discretion  it  aigues  in  such  a  man  that  he  can  so  contain 
himself;  but  when  thou  art  once  in  love,  to  moderate  thysdf  (as  he  saith)  is  a  sin- 
gukr  point  of  wisdom." 


**■  Nam  Titara  plagM  in  amoris  oe  Jadamor 
Non  it4  difficite  ett,  quim  captain  retiboa  fptii 
Exira,  et  validot  Veneria  perrampere  nodot.** 


**Ti)  avoid  rach  nets  it  no  loeb  maitety, 
But  u*eii  aaeape  ii  all  tbe  vietory." 


i**'  Orid.  I  proeal,  et  lonfu  earpere  perp  vita, 
■ed  fuge  tutiia  erif.** 


But,  forasmuch  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  contain  them- 
selves, and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses,  as  not  to  see  them,  not  to 
look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury  of  this  head-strong  pas- 
sion of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness,  jferoo;  tile  ardor  d  natura  insitus^  *^as  he 
terms  it  ^  such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed,  such  unspeakable  delight." 

**  Bic  DivB  Venerif  furor, 
Iiumilit  aded  loentiboa  inenbat,** 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  partus  dolor^  S^c^  can 
deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct  and  prevent  that,  and 
all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference  and  the  like.  The  best,  readiest, 
surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  Loci  mutatioy  to  send  them  several  ways,  that 
they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor  have  an  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again, 
or  live  together,  soli  cum  sola^  as  so  many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  a  patrid^  'tis  Siva- 
narola'e  fourth  rule,  and  Gordonius'  precept,  distraJuUur  ad  longinquas  regionesy  send 
him  to  travel,  ^is  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds,  with  full  cry, 
poets,  divines,  philosophera,  physicians,  all,  mutet  patriam :  Valesius :  *'  as  a  sick 
man  he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  air,  Tully  4  TuscuL  The  best  remedy  is  to 
get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis :  change  air  and  soil,  Laurentius. 

«  "  Foffe  littflf  amatan. 
Virg .  Utile  floilimM  abetiouins  locis." 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love, 

M  u  If  annum  iter  ad  doetai  profidwi  eofor  Atbenas, 
Ut  me  longa  f  ravi  folvai  amore  via.** 

For  this  purpose,  saith  *"Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens;  time  and  patience 
wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fuel.  Q^arUum  oculis^  animo 
iam  procul  ibit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  long  enough :  a  whole  year  "  Xeno- 
phon  prescribes  CritohuluA,  vix  etum  intra  hoc  tempus  ah  amore  sanari  poteris :  some 
will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this  "  Heinsius  merrily  inculcates  in  an  epistle  to 
his  friend  Primierus ;  firat  fast,  then  tarry,  thirdly,  change  thy  place,  fourthly,  think 
of  a  halter.  If  change  of  place,  continuance  of  time,  imsence,  will  not  wear  it  out 
with  those  precedent  remedies,  it  will  hardly  be  removed :  but  these  commonly  are 
of  force.  '  Felix  Plater,  observ.  lib.  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the 
love  of  hb  maid,  and  desperate ;  by  lemoving  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space 
cured.  Issus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth, 
paldm  lascivienSy  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  afler  he  betook  himself,  by  his  friends' 
advice,  to  his  study,  and  left  women's  compfuiy,  he  was  so  changed  that  he  cared  no 
more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  veraes,  fine  clothes,  nor  no 
such  love  toys :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden,  tanquam  si  priores  oculos 
amisisset^  (saith  mine  "  author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former  eyes.  Peter  Godefridus, 
in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Ambrose,  of  a  young 
man  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on  whom  he  had  extremely  doated, 
would  scarce  take  notice  of  her ;  she  wondered  at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly 
esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  dictis  animumy  and  told  him  who  she  was.  Ego 
sum,  inquit:  At  ego  non  sum  ego;  but  he  replied,  ^he  was  not  the  same  man:" 
proripuU  sese  tandem^  as  ''^neas  fied  from  Dido,  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther 
parley,  loathing  his  folly,  and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.    "^JVb/t 

B^TitudineiD  adimit,  ahMntia  dalet.  Ira  liott  procul 
bino  patrisque  relinquere  flnee.   0?id.  <*Lib.  3. 

elef.  90.  MLib.  1.  Bocrat  memor.   Ti\n  O  Crito- 

bale  coMulo  ut  integ nun  aoouni  abeii,  lu.  **  Prozi- 
mum  eet  at  eeoriai  8.  at  moram  teoiporif  opponas. 
3.  et  locam  natee.  4.  at  de  laqueo  cogite*.  ■•Pbi- 
loetratae  de  vita  Sopbictraloin.  m  Virg.  0.  JEo. 

^Budiaoaii. 


«  Heliodonie,  lib.  4.  aipertem  eese  aroorii  beatitodo 
cat;  at  qaam  eaptut  eie.  ad  moderationem  revocare 
an  imam  pmdentia  mofalarie.  •Lucretiue,  1.  4. 

*  Radaa,  lib.  1.  de  amor,  oontea.  *>  Loci  mata* 

tiooe  taaqaan  non  eonvaleeeena  coraadae  est.  cap.  11. 
•***fl3r  tb»ebcriehed  ebore.    It  ie  advieable  to  witb> 


draw  from  tbe  pi 


near  it' 


>*  Amonim«  I.  9. 


**  Impart,  and  take  a  kag  journey— eafety  ia  in  fliaht 
miy."  MQuiiqiiia  aaat,  loca  nou  Bocent;  oiea 
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Love^eJaneholy. 


[Parts.  Sectl 


$um  stuUus  ut  ante  jam  Ntara,  ^  O  Neiera,  put  yonr  tricks,  and  practise  heieafiEr 
upon  somebody  else,  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer."  Petrarch  hath  such  another 
tale  of  a  young  gallant,  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  canse  by  his 
parents  was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries,  ^  after  some  years  he  returned,  aiul 
meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and  by  what 
chance  she  lost  her  eye?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have  found  yours:*' 
signifying  thereby,  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith,  Jlmantes  de  formi 
judicare  nonpossunty  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor  scarce  of  anything  else,  as 
they  will  easily  confess  after  they  return  unto  themselves,  by  some  discontinuance 
or  better  advice,  wonder  at  their  own  folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness,  be  much 
abashed,  '^  and  laugh  at  love,  and  call  it  an  idle  thing,  condemn  themselves  that  em 
they  should  be  so  besotted  or  misled :  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happily 
escaped." 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldom)  that  change  of  place  will  not  efiect  this  alteration,  then 
other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  foul  means,  as  to  persuade,  promix, 
threaten,  terrify,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour,  tales,  news,  or  some 
witty  invention  to  alter  his  afiection, "  "  by  some  greater  sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less," 
saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his  best  friends  dead,  his  money  stolen. 
^^That  he  is  made  some  great  governor,  or  hath  some  honour,  office,  some  inherit- 
ance is  befallen  him.'^  He  shall  be  a  knight,  a  baron ;  or  by  some  false  accusation, 
as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the  hiccup,  to  make  them  forget  it.  St.  Hierome,  lib,  1 
episL  16.  to  Rusticus  the  monk,  hath  an  instance  of  a  young  man  of  Greece,  that 
lived  in  a  monastery  in  Egypt,  ®^^  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  no  persuasion, 
could  be  diverted,  but  at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of 
his  convent  to  quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalo^is  reproach  or  other  to 
defame  him  before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses 
were  likewise  suborned  for  the  plaintifi!*.  The  young  man  wept,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  lest  he  should  be  overcome  with 
immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words  ?  by  this  invention  he  was  cured,  and 
alienated  from  his  pristine  love-thoughts" Injuries,  slanders,  contempts,  dis- 
graces  —spretaqtie  injuria forma^  "the  insult  of  her  slighted  beauty,"  arerery 

forcible  means  to  withdraw  men's  afiections,  carUufnelid  affecti  amaiares  amare  de^" 
nurUj  as  ^  Lucian  saith,  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn  lore 
to  hate;  ^redeamf  JiTon  si  me  ohsecret^  "I'll  never  love  thee  more."  Egone  i/te, 
qua  illum^  qua  me,  qua  non?  So  Zephyrus  hated  Hyacinthus  because  he  scorned 
him,  and  preferred  his  co-rival  Apollo  (PalepJuBtus  fab.  ^ar.)^  he  will  not  come 
again  though  he  be  invited.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scofi^d  at  behind  his  bark, 
('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna),  that  his  love  is  false,  and  entertains  another,  rejects 
him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that  she  is  a  fool;  a  nasty  quean,  a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a 
devil,  or,  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she  hath  some  loathsome  filthy  dis- 
ease, gout,  stone,  stranguary,  falling  sickness,  and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be 
avoided,  he  is  subject  to  a  consumption,  hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  in- 
curable tetters,  issues;  that  she  is  bald,  her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inhentanre, 
and  so  are  all  the  kindred,  a  hair-brain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities,  which 
I  will  not  so  much  as  name,  belonging  to  women.  That  he  is  a  hermaphrodite, 
an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impotent,  a  spendthrifl,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  gull,  a  beggar, 
a  whoremaster,  far  in  debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his 
mother  was  a  witch,  his  father  hanged,  that  he  hath  a  wolf  in  his  bosom,  a  son 
leg,  he  is  a  leper^  hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  can- 
not hold  his  water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellotr, 
tell  all  his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  nobody  dare  lie  with  him,  his  house  is 
haunted  with  spirits,  with  such  fearful  and  tragical  things,  able  to  avert  and  terrify 
any  man  or  woman  living,  Gordonius,  cap.  20.  part.  2.  hunc  in  modo  consulit; 
Paretur  aliqua  vetula  turpissima  aspectu^  cum  turpi  et  vili  habitu :  et  porUi  wkus 
gremium  parmum  menstrualem^  et  dicat  quod  arnica  sua  sit  ebriosa,  et  quod  mingat  i« 


«  Annoneientnr  valde  trifftia,  nt  major  tristitia  pOMit 
minorem  obfuicare.  *>  Aut  quod  sit  facuis  lenea. 

eallui,  aul  babeat  bonorem  inaffnum.  o  Adoleacena 
Gneciiaerat  in  Efypti  ccanobio  qui  nuUa  operia  magni. 
tudioe,  nulla  perauauone  aammaio  poterat  ivdare: 


roonaiterii  pater  hae  arte  aenravit.  Imperat  caidtn  i 
•ocilt,  &c.  Plebat  ille.  omii«a  adyeraabaamr;  »^w 
pater  calid^  opponere,  ne  abundantia  trtiaitM  akK^^^ 
retur,  quid  muHa  ?  hoc  inTcnio  curataa  e«t,«t  A  cnpta 
Uonibua  priatioia  avocatua.        ••  IVmb.  4.       "T^* 


Mem.  5.  Sobs*  2.]  Cure  of  Lone^elaticholy.  638 

leelo,  tt  quod  est  epihptica  et  impudicia;  et  quod  in  eorpore  suo  sunt  excrescentim 
enonnesj  cumftztore  anlielitus^  et  alia  enormitates^  quibus  vetula  sunt  edocta :  si  nolit 
his  persuaderL,  subito  extrahat  ^pannum  menstruaUm^  coram  facie  porlandoj  exclor 
mando^  talis  est  arnica  tua  ;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiserity  non  est  homo,  ted  diabolus  t^H 
camatus.  Idem  fere,  AoicennOf  cap.  24,  de  cura  Elishi,  liA.  3,  Fen,  1.  Tract  4.  JVoi^ 
rent  res  immundas  veiula^  ex  quihus  abominaiionem  incurrat^  et  res  ^  sordidas  et  hoe 
assiduent.  Idem  Arculanus  cap,  16.  in  9.  RhasiSj  Sfc. 

Withal  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  ejecting  a  more  speedy 
alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alteram  inducere^  set  him  or  her 
to  be  wooed,  or  woo  some  other  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better  note,  better  fortune, 
birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred,  '^^Invenies  alium  si  te  hicfastidit  AUxis^'* 
by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wisheth,  to  turn  the  stream  of  aflection  another 
way,  ^Successors  novo  truditur  omnis  amar;^^  or,  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  ""sub" 
dividing  to  diminish  it,  as  a  great  river  cut  into  many  channels  runs  low  at  last. 
^  ^  Hortor  et  ut  pariter  Unas  habeatis  arnicas^'*  Sfc,  If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be 
sure,  saith  the  poet,  to  have  two  mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another:  as 
he  that  goes  from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the 
next  room  there  be  a  better  which  will  refresh  him  as  much;  there's  as  much  dif- 
ference of  hac  as  hac  ignis;  or  bring  him  to  some  public  shows,  plays,  meetings, 
where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loathe  his  first  choice :  cany  him  but 
to  the  next  town,  yea  perad venture  to  the  next  house,  and  as  Paris  lost  CEnone's 
love  by  seeing  Helen,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by  conversing  with  Diomede, 
he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her  quite  behind  him,  as  "^^  Theseus  left 
Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  island  of  Dia,  to  seek  her  fortune,  that  was  erst  his  loving 
mistress,  ''^^unc  primum  Dorida  vetus  amator  contempsi^  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a 
dowdy  to  this.  As  he  that  looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets  his  physiognomy  forth- 
with, this  flattering  glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by  remove ;  after  a  little  absence 
it  will  be  remitted,  the  next  fair  object  will  likely  alter  it  A  young  man  in  "  Lucian 
was  pitifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theatre  by  chance,  and  by  seeing  other  &ir 
objects  there,  mentis' sanitatem  recepU^  was  fully  recovered,  ""and  went  merrily 
home,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion.''  ^*A  mouse  (saith  an  Apologer)  was 
brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread  and  cheese,  though  there 
could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last,  and  feeding  liberally  of  other 
variety  of  viands,  loathed  his  former  life :  moralise  this  fable  by  thyself.  Plato,  in 
his  seventh  book  De  Legibus^  hath  a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  ^  to 
which  by  little  holes  some  small  store  of  light  came ;  the  inhabitants  thought  there 
could  not  be  a  better  place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad  they  might  not  endure 
the  light,  agerrimi  solem  iniueri;  but  afler  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to  it, 
""they  deplored  their  fellows'  misery  that  lived  under  ground."  A  silly  lover  is  in 
like  state,  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first,  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  yet  aAer  a 
while,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her  name,  sight,  and 
memory.  'Tis  generally  true;  for  as  he  observes,  ''^ Priorem Jlammam  novus  ignis 
extrudit ;  et  ea  multorum  natura^  ut  prasentes  maxims  ament^  one  fire  drives  out  an- 
other;  and  such  is  women's  weakness,  that  they  love  commonly  him  that  is  present. 
And  so  do  many  men;  as  he  confessed,  he  loved  Amye,  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and 
when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat  them  both :  but  fair  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond 
them  all,  Cloris  surpassed  her,  and  yet  when  he  espied  Amaryllis,  she  was  his  sole 
mistress;  O  divine  Amaryllis :  qudm  proceraj  cupressi  ad  instar^  qudm  elcgans^  quam 
decens^  S^c,  How  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was  (saith  Polemius)  till  he  saw 
another,  and  then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In  conclusion,  her  he 
loves  best  he  saw  last.  ^Triton,  the  sea-god,  first  loved  Leucothoe,  till  he  came  in 
presence,  of  Milaene,  she  was  the  conmiandress  of  his  heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea:  but 
(as  '^she  complains)  he  loved  another  eftsoons,  another,  and  another.    'Tis  a  thing 


«  Hf  patia  Alezandriiia  quendam  w  adamantem  pro. 
latit  uiuliebribut  pannia,  et  in  euin  conjeclia  ab  amoria 
iimiua  iaboravii.  Suidat  et  Eunapius.  *>  8«vana> 

rola,  ref.  5.  *«  Virg.  Eel.  3.  "  You  will  easily  And 

another  if  tbia  Aleiis  disdamt  you.'*  *  Distribiitio 
amoria  ftal  in  plurea,  ad  plurea  aniican  anirouoi  appiicet. 
^Ovid.  "I  reconimend  you  to  have  two  inislrenea.** 
^  Higioaa,  aab.  43.         ^  Petruuiua.         ^  lab.  de  aalt. 


^*E  thcatro  egreaaua  hilarie,  ae  *i  pharmaeam  obli- 
^vionii  bibiuet.  f*  Mui  in  cista  natua,  ice  ^  la 
quern  d  tpecu  lubterra ueo  modicum  lucis  illabitur. 
^Oeplorabant  eorum  miieriam  qui  tubterraneie  illia 
locif  vjtam  def unL  ^Tatiue  lib.  6.  **Aria. 

trnetue,  epift.  4.  ^Qatcagnin.  Dial.  Oalat.    Mox 

all  am  pnetulit«  alitm  pnelaturua  quam  primum  oeeaaio 
arrieerit. 
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£ove-Jlfe2emeAo7y. 


[Ftft.  3.  SflcH 


vhicli,  by  Ifierom's  report,  hath  been  nsuafly  practised.  **  ^  Heathen  phOoBophcn 
drive  out  one  love  with  another,  as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  thm 
seven  Persian  princes  did  to  Ahasaeras,  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of  Qnea 
Vashti  with  the  love  of  others."  Pausanias  in  Eliacis  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid 
was  painted  to  contend  with  anoth^,  and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because  o« 
love  drives  out  another,  ^*^Alieriu8  vires  fuhtrahU  aher  amor;^  and  Tnlly,  3.  AVt 
Deor.  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids,  all  diflenof 
in  office.  Felix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts  how  he  cured  t 
widower  in  Basill,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that  doted  upon  a  poor  ao^ 
vant  his  maid,  when  friends,  children,  no  persuasion  could  serve  to  alienate  his  ramd: 
they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  man's  dau^ter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved, 
and  lived  with  long  after,  abhorring  the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  first.  Aher  the 
death  of  Lucretia,  "^  Euryalus  would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till  the  Emperor  Sigismond 
married  him  to  a  noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  was  freed. 

SuBSBCT.  III. — By  counsel  and  persuasion,  foulness  of  the  faetj  mcis't,  wnnen^t 

fauUs,  miseries  of  marriage^  events  of  lusty  fyc. 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love,  so  there  be  many 

food  remedies  to  ease  and  help;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  which 
should  have  handled  in  tlie  first  place,  are  of  great  moment,  and  not  to  be  omitted. 
Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blind  headstrong  passion  counsel  can  do  no  good. 


M  M  Q||0  0|||g|  ret  in  w  Beqoe  coiwiliam  neqve  modam 
Habet»  uJlo  ts^m  cooiilio  regere  noD  potet.'* 


**  Whieb  itaiRf  bath  Doitber  Joilfiiieiit.  or  aa  cai, 
How  flboukiadvice  or  counael  it  amend  T 


""  Qttts  enim  modus  adsit  amoriV^  But,  without  question,  good  counsel  and 
advice  must  needs  be  of  great  force,  especially  if  it  shall  proceed  firom  a  wise, 
fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person,  a  man  of  authority,  whom  Uic  parties  do  respecu 
stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a  judicious  friend,  of  itself  alone  it  is  able  to  divert  aod 
suffice.  Gordonius,  the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it 
by  all  means  used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ah  ilia,  consilio  viri  quern  tim^U 
ostendendo  pericula  smculif  judicium  infemi,  gaudia  ParadisL  He  would  have  some 
discreet  men  to  dissuade  them,  after  the  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent,  or  by  ab- 
sence allayed;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give  counsel,  as  to  comfort  parents 
when  their  children  are  in  that  instant  departed;  to  no  purpose  to  prescribe  nar- 
cotics, cordials,  nectarines,  potions,  Homer^s  nepenthes,  or  Helen's  bowl,  &c.  .Vos 
cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will  lament  and  howl  for  a  season :  let  passion  have  his 
course  awhile,  and  then  he  may  proceed,  by  foreshowing  the  miserable  events  and 
dangers  which  will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joys  of  Paradise,  and  the  like, 
which  by  their  preposterous  courses  they  shall  forfeit  or  incur;  and  'tis  a  fit  roetht^d, 
a  very  good  means;  for  what  ^  Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love.  Sine  magistro  dis^ 
cituTj  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but  "  hardly  left  without  a 
tutor.  'Tis  not  amiss  therefore  to  have  some  such  overseer,  to  expostulate  and  show 
them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences,  imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually  follow; 
which  their  blindness,  fury,  madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not 
apprehend  through  weakness;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear 
to  friendly  admonitions.  *'  Tell  me,  sweetheart  (saith  Tryphena  to  a  love-sick  Cha,^- 
mides  in  "  Lucian),  what  is  it  that  troubles  thee  ?  peradventure  I  can  ease  thy  mind, 
and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;"  and  so,  without  question,  she  might,  and  so  mayest 
thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least  what  may 
be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest,  let  him 
read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Ecclus.  26.  Ambros.  lih.^- 
cap,  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  Philo  Judsus  de  mercede  mer.  Platinas,  dial 
in  Amoresj  Espencaeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet.  Hoed  us  de  contem.  amorihsj 


•1  Epiat.  lib.  2. 16.  Philoaophi  hbcuU  vet«rem  amorem 
novo,  quasi  clarum  clavo  repellere,  quod  et  Aasuero 
refi  Mpten  princip««  Penwrum  feoere,  ut  Vans  refiius 
d««derium  ainore  coiopAiMareDt.  » Ovid.  "  One 

love  extracts  tbe  influence  of  mnotber."  *  Lugubri 
▼este  induttts.  cousolaliones  non  admiait,  donee  Cesar 
tx  ducali  sanguine,  formoaam  virginem  matrimoaio 


coniuDxit.  ^neas  Sylvius  bist.  de  Bttiralo  et  If*^**- 
M  Ter.  ••  Virg.  Eel.  «.  •»  For  what  Umit  hai  k-w  " 

"  Lib.  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.  "  honfn  vm  6k*m9% 

longa  desuetiidine  dediaeendum  est.  PHrareh.  <T^ 
lib.  5.  8.  «  Tom.  4.  dial,  merpt.  Portusse  tutm  !{«• 
ad  aroorem  istam  coantbil  eoatuleru. 


Mem.  6.  Sate.  3.]  Cure  ^ 

JEneas  SyMiis'  tart  Epistle,  which  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Nicholas  of  Warthurge^ 
which  he  calls  tnedeUan  illicHi  amoris^  Sfc.  *^For  what's  a  whore,''  as  he  saith, 
^  but  a  poler  of  youth,  a  "  nun  of  men,  a  destiuction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a 
downfall  of  honour,  fodder  for  the  devil,  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?" 
'*  Talis  amor  est  laqueus  oniffue,  4rc^  &  bitter  honey,  sweet  poison,  delicate  destruc^ 
tioD,  a  voluntary  mischief,  conunixiuM  ccmitm^  sterquilimum.  And  as  "  Pet  Aretine's 
Lucretia,  a  notd)ie  quean,  eonfesseth  :  ^  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughler,  were  all  bom  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession ;  for,"  as  she 
follows  it,  ^  her  pride  is  greater  than  a  rich  churl's,  she  is  more  envious  than  the 
pox,  as  malicious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  helL  If  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  any  were  mala^  pejoty  peesima^  bad  in  the  superiative  degree,  'tis  a  whore; 
how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain!  O  Antonia,  thou  seest 
**what  I  am  without,  but  within,  God  knows,  a  puddle  of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a 
pocky  quean."  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes  meditate  on  this ;  let  him  see  the  event 
and  success  of  others,  Samson,  Hercules,  Holofemes,  &,c.  Those  infinite  mischiefii 
attend  it:  if  she  be  another  man's  wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominaUe  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  men;  adultery  is  expressly  forbidden  in  God's  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able 
to  endanger  his  soul :  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he 
will  eschew  it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomeness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest 
maid,  'tis  to  abuse  or  marry  her;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  foul  fact  ^though 
some  make  light  of  it),  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let  him 
seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand,  look  before  ye  leap,  as  the  proverb  is,  or 
settle  his  affection^  and  examine  first  the  party,  and  condition  of  his  estate  and  hers, 
whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  years,  parentage,  and  such  other  circum- 
stances, an  sit  siut  Veneris,  Whether  it  be  likely  to  proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely 
stave  himself  off  at  the  fisst,  curb  in  his  inordinate  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire, 
by  thinking  of  some  other  subject,  divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his 
food,  as  £neas,  forewarned  by  Mercury  in  a  dream,  left  Dido's  love,  and  in  all 
haste  got  him  to  sea, 

M  "  Moestet,  (SarftftninqiM  Toett  fortcnqiM  doantlMin, 
ClSMem  aptaot  taciii  Jubei" 


and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vows,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 


'*  nallifl  ill«  movetar 


Fletibui,  aut  ilUi  voces  tracUbilw  audit  ;'* 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights,  pleasing 
inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  mayest  do  this  if  thou  wilt,  pater  non  de^ 
peril  filiam^  necfrater  sororem^  a  father  dotes  not  on  his  own  daughter,  a  brother 
on  a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful,  unfit.  If  he  be  sickly, 
soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices,  infirmities ;  if  in  debt,  let  him 
ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts :  if  he  be  in  any  danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if 
he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he  may  do  well  to  let  his  love-matters  alone 
and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation  whatever  it  is.  Bat  if  he  cannot  so  ease  him* 
self,  yet  let  him  wisely  premeditate  of  both  their  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in 
years,  she  young  and  he  old,  what  an  unfit  match  must  it  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoke, 
now  absurd  and  indecent  a  thing  is  it !  as  Lycinus  in  ^  Lucian  told  Timolaus,  for  an 
old  bald  crook-nosed  knave  to  marry  a  young  wench ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to 
see  an  old  leecher !  What  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  comb,  a  dumb  doter  with 
a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ?  How  absurd 
it  is  for  a  young  man  to  marry  an  old  wife  for  a  piece  of  good.  But  put  case  she 
be  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  qualities  correspondent,  he  doth  desire 
to  be  coupled  in  marriagte,  which  is  an  honourable  estate,  but  for  what  respects  ? 
Her  beauty  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person,  that  is  commonly  the  main  object,  she 


•Quid  enim  meratrii  oiti  juTentutif  expilatrix, 
▼irorum  rapiiia  leu  mora;  patrimonii  devoratriz,  ho- 
noris pemiciet.  pabulnm  diaboli,  Janua  mortis,  infemi 
aoppleaienturo  ?  *>Saiifuine«a  bominum  snrbent. 

*>Conti»iuplatione  Idiots,  c  34.  discrimen  vitB,  mors 
blaoda,mel  selleum,  duica  venenum,  pernieiesdclicala, 
aialum  apontaoaum,  fce.  •>  pornodiiiaac.  dial.  Ital. 

|ula.  ira.  iovidia,  superbia,  tacrilegia,  latroeinia.  oedes, 
•0  dia  Data  font,  quo  primum  meretrix  prof«aaioncai 


fecit.  Superbia  major  quam  opulenti  rustiei,  invidia 
quam  luis  vcners  inimicitia  nocentior  melancholia, 
aTarttia  in  immensiini  proAinrta.  MQu^iif  extra 

•urn  vides,  qualis  intra  nnvit  Ueua.  **  Vir;r*  "  Ha 

calls  Mnestheus,  Surgestus,  and  the  brave  Cloanthuat 
and  orders  tbem  silently  to  prepare  the  fleeL**  **  "  Ha 
is  moved  by  no  tear»,  he  cannt>t  Ita  induced  to  bear  her 
words."  M  Tom.  s.  ia  voUa  Calvus  emu  sis,  naauia 
babeaa  aimuiBt  Sac 
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Lme^Melancholff. 


[Part  8. 1 


is  a  most  absolute  fonn,  in  his  eye  at  least,  Ctdformam  Paphia^  et  Chariies  ffi 
decor  am  ;  but  do  other  men  affirm  as  much  ?  or  is  it  an  error  in  his  judgmem 


FHIlant  no*  oeali  vafiqae  wniui, 
Opprcau  raiioiM  iDentiuDtur,*' 


1 


^  our  eyes  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us ;"  it  may  be,  to  thee  4 
upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so  fair  a| 
seems.  Quadam  videnlur  et  rum  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another  standing  by,  { 
touchstone  to  try,  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face  to  ihce,  eye  to  eyey 
to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &,c.,  examine  every  part  by  itself,  then  altc^ther,  in  aU 
tures,  several  sites,  and  tell  me  how  thou  likest  her.  It  may  be  not  she,  that  { 
fair,  but  her  coats,  or  put  another  in  her  clothes,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  a${ 
as  the  "  poet  then  prescribes,  separate  her  from  her  clothes :  suppose  thou  sail 
in  a  base  beggar's  weed,  or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  ont  of  fai^ 
foul  linen,  coarse  raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoj 
sagapenum,  assafcstida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums,  dirty,  about  some  indecent 
or  other;  or  in  such  a  case  as  "Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta,  hii 
tient,  after  a  potion  of  hellebore,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Manihus  in  terram 
sifisj  et  ano  versus  ccdum  elevato  (ac  si  videretur  Socraticus  ille  Jlristophanei^ 
Geometricas  figuras  in  terram  scriiensj  tubera  eoUigere  videbatur)  atrcan  hilei 
alhim  parietem  injiciebat,  adeoque  totam  eameram^  et  se  deturpabat^  vt,  Sfc^  a| 
bewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw'st  her  (I  say)  would  thou  affect  her  as  thou  di 
Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a  '"'' frosty  morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  pa^ 
or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping,  chafing,  &c.,  riveled  and  ill-^vonred  to  behl 
She  many  times  that  in  a  composed  look  seems  so  amiable  and  delicious,  tarn  sdi 
forma  J  if  she  do  but  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrownnouthed  face,  t 
shows  a  pair  of  uneven,  loathsome,  rotten,  foul  teeth :  she^hath  a  black  skin,  gos 
legs,  a  deformed  crooked  carcass  under  a  fine  coat.  It  may  be  for  all  her  cosi 
tires  she  is  bald,  and  though  she  seem  so  fiiir  by  dark,  by  candle-light,  or  afar  off 
such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  '  Lucian,  ^  If  thou  should  see  her  do 
or  in  a  morning,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  than  a  beast ;"  '  si  diligenier  consii 
resj  qtdd  per  os  et  nares  et  eateros  corporis  meatus  egreditur^  villus  sterquilinm 
nunquam  vidistu  Follow  my  counsel,  see  her  undressed,  see  her,  if  it  be  possiU 
out  of  her  attires, /urf it? m  nudatam  coloribus^  it  may  be  she  is  like  JEsop^s  jayj 
'  Pliny's  cantharides,  she  will  be  loathsome,  ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  b 
sight :  or  suppose  thou  saw'st  her,  pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  ski 
and  bones,  or  now  dead,  Cujus  erat  gratissimus  amplexus  (whose  embrace  was  s 
agreeable)  as  Barnard  saith,  erit  horribilis  aspeetus ;  J^on  redolet^  sed  olet^  qua  r 
dolere  soklj  ^  As  a  posy  she  smells  sweet,  is  most  fresh  and  fair  one  day,  but  drit 
up,  withered,  and  stinks  another."  Beautiful  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  « 
mired,  once  dead,  is  more  deformed  than  Thersites,  and  Solomon  deceased  as  u^l 
as  Marcolphus :  thy  lovely  mistress  that  was  erst  *  Charis  eharior  ocellisy  ^  dean 
to  thee  than  thine  eyes,"  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  astimaXa  ecBiio,'^woR 
than  any  dirt  or  dunghill."  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  look 
be  terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgon's  head,  than  Heleji's  carcass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked  is  able  of  itself  to  alter  hi 
affection;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  *  Montaigne  the  Frenchman  in  hi 
Essays,  that  the  skilfulest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint  for  a  remedy  o 
▼enerous  passions,  a  full  survey  o(  the  body ;  which  the  poet  insinuates, 


*  '*  nie  qudd  obsctenaf  in  aperto  corpore  part< 
Viderat,  in  cursu  qui  fuit,  tuBtit  amor.*' 


**  Th«  love  stood  atill,  that  ran  in  flill  career. 
Wliea  once  it  aaw  thoae  parts  abouM  aot  appear. 


It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonice's  bald  pate 
as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  afi^t  her  aAer.  Remnodtt 
Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  cancer  in  his  mistress'  breast,  whom  be  s( 
dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorred  the  looks  of  her.    Philip  the  Freocx 


^  Petroniua.  •>  Ovid.  «  In  Catartkia,  lib.  8. 

MB  Si  ferveat  dffonnii,  ecee  foraioea  est ;  ti  fKgeat  for- 
iDOsa,  Jam  tit  informia.  Th.  Moraa  Epigram.  <  A  mo- 
rum  dial.  torn.  4.  ul  quit  ad  anroraro  conteropletar  mul- 
laa  mulieree  k  oocie  lecto  surffente*.  turpiorea  putabtt 
(.^  beatlia.         •  Hugo  dc  elauatro  AaioMB,  lib.  1.  c.  1. 


•*  If  yoa  quietljr  reflect  upon  what  paasea  **J3f  JS 
moutb,  noetrili,  and  other  eoodttfu  of  ber  w*  TJ" 
never  saw  vil^r  stuff.'*  sHIat.  nat  ll.»5»  *JJ 
that  hatb  golden  wings  but  a  poisoned  mf'  ^^ 
chanan.  Hendeca^l.  •  Apol.  pra  Eea-  m^  ^* 
2>  lenL 


P^^a.  6.  Sttbfl.  3.]  Cure  of  Love-Mkhmeholy.  667 

r^^'i  as  NeubrigensiSf  lib,  4,  cap.  24.  relates  it,  married  the  king  of  Denmark's 
'J'^'^hter,  ^^  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a  wife  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk, 
f  say,  or  for  some  other  secret  fimlt,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father."  Peter 
;theus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  finds  fault  with  our  English  ^  chronicles, 
» to  ihf^iwriting  how  Margaret  the  king  of  Scots'  daughter,  and  wife  to  Louis  the  Eleventh, 
>(>%knch  king,  was  ob  graveolentiam  aris^  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such 
ndic,'  ches  are  made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  honey- 
yeiorjDn's  past,  turn  to  bitterness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion; 
tiler, si  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 


'  *'  Cum  M  eiitif  arida  laxat, 


Pirnit  olweari  denttt**- 


all  OL!  1- 

'  tiio!;  tren  they  wax  old,  and  ill-favoured,  they  may  commonly  no  longer  abide  them, 
not  a(  is— Jam  gravis  es  nobis^  Be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsome,  odious,  thou 

iih  q  a  beastly  filthy  quean, ^^faciem  Phxbe  cacarUis  habes^  thou  art  ScUumi  podexj 

dlWl:  thered  and  diy,  ituipida  et  vetula^ "Te  quid  ruga  turpant^  et  capitis  nivesy  (1 

ati'tif)  begone,  ^porUB  patent^  proficiscere, 

Mrrr-  Tea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  complete,  of  a  most  absolute  farm  in  all 
.< ;  -sn's  opinions,  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her,  nothing  may  be  added  to  her 
'1  rson,  nothing  detracted,  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty,  comeliness 
B.'.  f.A  pleasant  grace,  inimitable,  mera  delicicRj  mcri  lepores^  she  is  Myrothetium  Fe- 
li  ;l  fi5,  Gratiarum  pixis,  a  mere  magazine  of  natural  perfections,  she  hath  all  the 

iAji -eneres  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  mille  fgurasy  in  each  part  absolute  and 

jmplete,  ^LiBta  genasj  lata  os  roseum^  vaga  lumina  lata :  to  be  admired  for  her 
irson,  a  most  incomparable,  unmatchable  piece,  aurea  prohs^  ad  simulackrum  all- 


-  i.« 

Nth 


jp,:  :,trus  numirds  composita,  a  Phcenixj  vematUis  atatula  Venerilla,  a  nymph,  a  fiiiry, 
i[  like  Venus  herself  when  she  was  a  maid,  nulli  secunda^  a  mere  quintessence,  ^ore« 
\i  Tirans  et  amaracum^famiruBprodigium:  put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  con- 
,..  Due  ?  ^  Florem  decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies :  ^  Every  day  detracts  from  her  per- 
^^  on,"  and  this  beauty  is  bonum  fragile,  a  mere  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken, 

f.  •  M  **  Aocepa  forma  bonum  mortalibua, 

eiigui  donum  breve  temporia,** 

,  i  will  not  last    As  that  fair  flower  "Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemone,  flourisheth 

.  mt  one  month,  this  gracious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  instant.     It  is  a 

jewel  soon  lost,  the  painter's  goddess,  fulsa  Veritas,  a  mere  picture.    ^  Favour  is 

..  ieceitful,  and  beauty  is  vanity,"  Prov.  xxxi.  30. 

'.'  "  Vitrea  f emmula,  flaxaqne  bollula,  Candida  forma     I  **  A  bratUe  fern,  babUe.  it  beauty  nale. 


Nix,  ruaa,  fumui,  vaotua  et  aura,  niliiL' 


[eat. 


A  roM,  dew,  anow,  enoke,  wind?  air,  noufht  at  all/ 


If  she  be  fair,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scornful,  sequU 
iurque  superbia  formam,  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  forma  alque  pudicitia, 
^  can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ?"  ^  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  married  a  Spar- 
tan lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece  next  to  Helen,  but  for  her  conditions  the  most 
abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  that  I  would  wish  thee  to  respect, 
with  "Seneca,  not  her  person  but  qualities.  "Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade 
which  hath  a  gilded  scabbard,  embroidered  with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No,  but  that 
which  hath  a  good  edge  and  point,  well  tempered  metal,  able  to  resist."  This 
beauty  is  of  the  body  alone,  and  what  is  that,  but  as  '*  Gregory  Nazianzan  telleth 
us,  ^ a  mock  of  time  and  sickness  ?"  or  as  Boethius,  ""as  mutable  as  a  flower, and 
'tis  not  nature  so  makes  us,  but  most  part  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder."  For  ask 
another,  he  sees  no  such  matter :  Die  mUd  per  gratias  qualis  tibi  videtur,  "  I  pray 
thee  tell  me  how  thou  likest  my  sweetheart,"  as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristensetus, 


«Poat  unam  aoctem  fncertam  nude  nfleuMm  cepit 
propter  foetentem  ejus  spiritum  alii  dicuttt,  vel  laten- 
tern  fdeditalem  repudiavit,  rem  fueiena  plane  ilhcitam, 
at  tef^m  per«on«  nultura  indecoraro.  *  Hall  and 

Grafton  belike.  •Juvenal.    **  When  the  wrinkled 

akin  becomee  flabby,  and  the  teeth  blaek.**  m  Mart. 
"Tulty  in  Cat  '*  Beeauaa  wriokloi  and  boary  locka 
diiflfure  yon.**  >■  Hor.  ode.  13.  lib.  4.  **  Loebeua. 
**  Beaotifbl  cbeeka,  rosy  lipa,  and  ianfuiehinf  eyee.** 
>*  Unalis  fliit  Venue  cum  Aiit  virgo,  balaamum  tpirane, 
Ac.  »  Seneca.  m  Seneca  Hyp.  "  Beauty  ie  a  gift 
of  dubioua  wortli  to  mortala,  and  of  brief  dunUon.** 
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1*  Camerariua,  emb.  88.c8nt.  I.  floe  omnium  pulcherri- 
mua  ttatim  laneueecit,  forma!  typus.  i*Bernar. 

Bauhutiue  Ep.  f.  4.  >*  Pauaaniai  fjaeon.  lib.  3.  uxo- 
rem  dozit  Bparue  nuHenim  omnium  poet  Helenam 
formoriwimam.  at  ob  morea  omnium  turpinimam. 
*  Epitt.  70.  gtadium  bonum  dicee,  non  cui  deauratnt  eac 
baltheus,  nee  cui  vagina  ^mmia  dietinguitur,  eed  cui 
ad  aecandum  subtilie  aciea  et  muero  munimentum 
omne  rupturui.  **  Pulcluritudo  corporie,  teroporii  at 
morbi  ludibrium.  orat.  3.  *  Florom  mutabiiitate 

fugacior,  nee  ana  natura  formoaaa  fadt,  aed  qwcun- 
tium  infiraitaa. 


IdmeMdmuhoHif. 


[Ptet  3.  Seel 


*^  whom  I  so  mach  admire,  methinke  lie  is  (he  sweetest  gendemao,  the  pfopewt 
man  that  ever  I  saw :  but  I  am  in  love,  I  confess  {nee  pudetfateri)  and  eannot  tbei»' 
fore  well  judge."  But  be  she  fidr  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his  Batfaillot, 
(to  examine  particulars)  she  have  ^Fkanmeolos  ocidoB^  eollaque  laeteoUj  a  pore  saa- 
guine  complexion,  little  mouth,  coral  lips,  white  teeth,  soft  and  plump  neck,  bodr, 
hands,  feet,  all  fiiir  and  lovely  to  behold,  composed  of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  ai- 
solnte  piece, 

M*'  Lamina  aitit  MeUta  JuBmita,  aestia  Minerva, 
Mamilla  Veneria,  mira  marii  doiDins/'  Sac 

Let  "  h^r  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back  from 
Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  leet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  from  Switzerland,  let  her 
have  the  Spanish  gait,  the  Venetian  tire,  Italian  compliment  and  endowments : 

V  '*  Candida  ridenia  ardoacaat  lumina  flamnii,  |  Fkilgent,  ac  Vaneren  eslerti  cecpoaa  viaettU 

Budent  colla  rosaa,  et  cedat  crinibos  auram,  |  Forma  deanun  onnia,**  itc 

JHollen  purporem  depromant  ora  ruborem ;  | 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines,  as  Euphanor 
of  old  painted  Venus,  Aristsjietus  describes  Lais,  another  Helena,  Chariclea,  L«q- 
cippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  repair  herself  still,  such  a. 
one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over  the  ford ;  let  her  use  all  helps 
art  and  nature  can  yield ;  be  like  her,  and  her,  and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in 
one;  a  little  sickness,  a  fever,  small-pox,  wound,  scar,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a 
violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of  heat  or  cold,  mars  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures 
an ;  child-bearing,  old  age,  that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erinnys ;  raging  time, 
care,  rivals  her  upon  a  sudden ;  aAer  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while,  imd  the 
black  ox  hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of 
&vour,  thou  wilt  not  know  her.  One  grows  to  fat,  another  too  lean,  &.c^  modest 
Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet-singing  Susan,  mincing  meny  Moll,  dainty  danc- 
ing Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Joan,  nimble  Nell,  kissing  Kate,  bouncing  Bess,  with 
black  eyes,  fair  Phyllis,  with  fine  white  hands,  fiddling  Frank,  tall  Tib,  slender  Sib, 
&c.,  will  quickly  lose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome,  stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour,  and  all 
at  last  out  of  fashion.  Ubijam  vultus  argutia^  suavis  suavitatio^  blandus^  mus,  Sfc 
Those  fair  sparkling  eyes  will  look  dull,  her  soA  coral  lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cokl, 
rough,  and  blue,  her  skin  rugged,  that  sof^  and  tender  superficies  will  be  hard  and 
harsh,  her  whole  complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  "Matilda  writ  to  King 
John. 

**  I  am  not  now  aa  when  tbon  aaw^tt  me  laat. 
That  favour  toon  is  vaniahed  and  paat ; 
That  rosy  blush  lapt  in  a  lily  vata. 
Now  ia  with  morpnaw  overfrown  and  pala.** 

^is  so  in  the  rest,  their  beauty  fedes  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath  el^ 
gantly  expressed  in  the  poet, 


^**Defonne  aolia  atpieif  tnincii  nematf 
Sic  noatra  longum  forma  pereurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  aliquid  ■emper.  et  fuiget  miniia, 
Mallaque  minus  eat  quicqoid  in  nobis  fuit, 
Glim  petitum  eaeidit,  et  partu  la  bat, 
Maieniue  multum  rapuit  ex  ill&  mihi, 
^taa  citato  senior  eripuit  grado.** 


**  And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  arcen  wood  ftrown, 
With  ftvit  aad  leavea,  and  in  the  anmai 
In  winter  lilce  a  stock  deformed  sliows: 
Our  beauty  talcea  his  race  and  journey  goes. 
And  doth  decrease,  and  loae,  and  cobm  to 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  child«birth  broogbt 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace. 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  apaoe.** 


To  conclude  with  Chrysostom,  *^  When  thou  seest  a  &ir  and  beautifiil  person^  a 
brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  donna^  qua  salivam  movealj  lepidam  putllam  et  qmam  in 
facile  ames^  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eyes,  a  merry  countenance,  a  shininf 
lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing  thy  soul,  and  increasing  thy  coocih 
piscence ;  bethink  with  thyself  that  it  is  but  earth  thou  lovest,  a  mere  excremeat, 
which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so  admirest,  and  thy  raging  soul  will  be  at  rest 

»  EpisL  11.  Qnera  ego  depereo  jovanis  mi  hi  polehe* 
rimua  ▼idetnr;  sed  forsan  amore  percita  de  amora  non 
rcete  Judieo.  ••  Luc  Bmgenais.    *•  Bright  eyco  and 

anow-white  neck.**  *  Idem.  **  Let  my  lilelita's  eyes 
be  like  Juno's,  her  hand  Minenra's,  her  breasts  Venus', 
her  leg  Amphitilco'/'  ••  Bebelius  adagiis  Ger. 

V  Petron.  Cat  **  Let  her  eyea  be  as  bright  as  the  stars, 
bar  neck  smell  like  the  rose,  her  hair  shine  more  than 
gold,  her  honied  lips  be  raby  coloured ;  let  her  beauty 
ha  iiaplendent,  and  aoperior  to  Veaoa,  let  her  be  in  all 


reapecta  a  deity,**  *c  *  M.  Unyton 

acu  S.  Here.  Oeteos.  *  Vidaa  vamsft 

fnlgidum  habentem  oeolnm,  ▼nttn  hilari 
eximlum  quondam  aspectum  at  decosca 
tern,  urentem  nienlen  tuam,  at  concup' 
tem ;  oogita  terram  esse  idqw^t  amaa,  et 
ris  stercua,  et  quod  te  urit,  4c.,  oogita 
cere  Jam  nigoaam  cavis  gania,  •grotam ; 
inttts  plena  est,  pituita,  stereore;  re|Ntta 
naraa,  ocnloa,  cerebrum  gasUt,  qnaa      ' 


MeoL  5.  SdIm.  3.J 


Curt  of  Lmfe^elaneholff* 
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Take  her  skin  from  her  fine,  and  thou  riialt  see  all  loathsomeness  onder  it^  that 
beaoty  is  a  superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerves,  sinews :  suppose  her  sick,  now  riveled, 
hoary-headed,  hollow-cheeked,  old ;  within  she  is  full  of  filthy  phlegm,  stinking, 
putrid,  ezcremental  stuff:  snot  and  snivel  in  her  nostrils,  spittle  in  her  mouth,  water 
in  her  eyes,  what  filth  in  her  brains,"  Sic.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  narrowly 
upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  near  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive  almost  as  mucli, 
aind  love  less,  as  ''Cardan  well  writes,  mnus  amarU  qui  aeuU  viderU^  though  Scaliger 
deride  him  for  it:  if  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at  such, a  posture,  whosoever 
he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  S3rmmetry  and  proportion,  those  I  mean  of 
Albertos  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Taanier,  examine  him  of  her.  If  he  be  elegansfor- 
marum  spectator^  he  shall  find  many  faults  in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour:  if  form, 
one  side  of  the  fiice  likely  bigger  than  the  other,  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eyes,  promi- 
nent veins,  concavities  about  the  eyes,  wrinkles,  pimples,  red  streaks,  freckles,  hairs, 
warts,  neves,  inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many 
colours  as  are  in  a  turkeycock's  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts;  est 
guod  desideresy  est  quod  amputes^  one  leers,  another  frowns,  a  third  gapes,  squints,  &c. 
And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  "DiligefUer  consideranti  raro  fades  ahsohUa^  et  qua 
vitio  earet^  seldom  shall  you  find  an  absolute  lace  without  fault,  as  I  have  oflen  ob- 
served ;  not  in  the  face  alone  is  this  defect  or  disproportion  to  be  found ;  but  in  ail 
the  other  parts,  of  body  and  mind;  she  is  fair,  indeed,  but  foolish;  pretty,  comely, 
and  decent,  of  a  majestical  presence,  but  peradventure,  imperious,  dishonest,  acerha^ 
iniqua^  self-willed:  she  is  rich,  but  deformed;  hath  a  sweet  &ce,  but  bad  carriage, 
no  bringing  up,  a  rude  and  wanton  flirt ;  a  neat  body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty 
quean  otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kind.  As  flowers  in  a  gB^iden  have  colour 
some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye;  one 
is  unsavoury  to  the  taste  as  rue,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a  most  medicinal 
cordial  flower,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomach;  so  are  men  and  women;  one  is  well 
qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base:  a  good  eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand 
and  (ootffada  pedes  etfada  manusj  a  fine  leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine 
all  parts  of  body  and  mind,  I  advise  thee  to  inquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry, 
laugh,  weep,  hot,  cold,  sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures, 
passions,  eat  her  meals,  £lc.,  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Tea,  not 
her  only  let  him  observe^  but  her  parents  how  they  carry  themselves :  for  what 
deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  mind  be  in  them  at  such  an  age,  they 
trill  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner,  they  will  patrizare  or  ma- 
trhare.  And  withal  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions,  in  conviciu  (as  Qiiiverra 
prescribes),  et  quibuscum  converseiury  whom  she  converseth  with.  JSToscUur  ex 
cotmtSj  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se."*  According  to  Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the 
best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  habetur  sermOj  that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For  if  she 
be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer,  a  prahker  or  dancer,  than  take  heed  of  her. 
For  what  saith  Theocritus? 

M  **  At  rtm  fesdva  ne  oe  Mitate  puellsa. 

Ell  nalufl  hireuf  adett  in  rot  laltare  paratua.** 

Young  men  will  do  it  when  they  come  to  it,  fauns  and  8at3rr8  will  certainly  play 
wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wanton  Baccho's  Elenora's  presence.  Now  when 
they  shall  perceive  any  such  obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad 
conditions,  &,c.,  let  them  still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^  Hoedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid, 
earum  mendas  tioient^  note  their  faults,  vices,  errors,  and  think  of  their  imperfections; 
'tis  the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  love's  furious  headstrong  passions ;  as  a 
peacock's  feet,  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers,  and  pride 
of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  fair,  well-favoured,  well  qualified,  courteous  and  kind, 
^  but  if  she  be  not  so  to  me,  what  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ?"  1  say  with  "  Philos- 
tratus,^n7io«a  dliis^  mihi  superba^  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me,  and  so  let  her  go.  Besides 
these  outward  neves  or  open  faults,  errors,  there  be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret, 
some  private  (which  I  wUl  omit),  and  some  more  common  to  the  sex,  sullen  fits^ 
evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in  this  case  fit  to  be  considered ;  consideratio  faaditatis 


•1  Subtil.  13.  "  Cardan,  rabtil.  lib.  13.  » **  Show 
me  your  company  and  I'll  tell  you  who  voa  are.'* 
l«  **  Hark,  you  ni«rry  ninida,  do  not  dance  m,  for  aee  the 
^fgfMt  ia  at  IuumU  ready  to  pounce  upon  you.**   *  Lib. 


de  eentum  amoribus,  earum  mendaa  volvant  animo, 
fuepe  ante  oculoi  coaatituantj  acpe  damuent.  **  In 

deljcita. 
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Love-y^ftkmeholp. 


^srt.  3.  Ssc.  X. 


malierum,  menstroae  imprimis,  quaro  immunds  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  proponit  rcgula 
septima  penitus  itbservandam ;  and  Platina  dial,  amor  is  fuse  perstringit.  Lodovicas 
Bonacsialus,  mulieb.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Pet.  Haedus.  Albertus,  et  infiniiifere  medicL  "A 
lorer,  in  Calcagninus's  Apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart  he  were  his  misCress^ 
ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  dnd  do  I  know  not  what :  O  thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring, 
if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  observe,  and  see  pudenda  el  paau' 
Unda^  that  which  would  make  thee  loathe  and  hate  her,  yea,  peradyenture,  all  women 
for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  the  vices  of  their  minds,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  selfwiil,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousy;  Ecclus.  ▼.  14.  ^No 
malice  to  a  woman's,  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles.  vii.  21.  and  as  Uie  same 
author  urgeth,  Prov.  xxxi.  10.  ^^  Who  shall  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?''  He  makes  a 
question  of  it.  ^eque  jus  neque  bonumj  neque  aquum  sciurUj  mehus  pejusj  prosUy 
obsitj  nihil  videnty  nisi  quod  libido  suggerU.  ^  They  know  neither  good  nor  bad,  be 
it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comical  poet  hath  it),  beneficial  or  hurSul,  they  will  do 
what  they  list 

*"lDtidiie  hamaDJ  generit,  qaerimonia  vitc, 
ExuviB  nociit,  duriMima  cura  diei, 
POBoa  viram,  d«z  et  juveuuin,**  Sac 

And  to  that  purpose  were  tliey  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  the  *poet; 

*'  The  fire  that  bold  Prometheua  ftole  from  me. 
With  plai^ues  cail'd  women  ahaJI  revenged  be, 
Ou  whoee  alluring  and  enticing  face. 
Poor  mortals  doting  ahall  their  death  embrace/* 

In  fine,  as  Diogenes  coacludes  in  Nevisanus,  Ati//a  estfxmina  qua  non  habeal  quid: 
they  have  all  their  faults. 

^  Everf  each  qf  them  JUUk  mbm  vieu, 
if  •»«  Uf%U  qfviUany, 
jSntthtr  kutk  •  tiquortMk  eft. 
If  one  befuU  of  wantonneu, 
jSnotker  is  «  ekidoreoo. 

When  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Heroes  lantern  to 
Anteros,  Ai^teroti  sacrum^  ^'  and  he  that  had  good  success  in  his  love  should  light 
the  candle :  but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ;  which  I  can  refer  to  nought, 
but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 


tt  *'  For  in  a  thoufand,  good  there  if  not  one ; 
All  be  M>  proud,  unthankful,  and  unkind. 
With  flinty  beans,  carelMw  of  other'*  moan. 


In  their  own  Inats  carried  moat  headlong  Miad, 
But  more  herein  to  apeak  I  am  forbidden  : 
Bomctimes  for  speaking  truth  one  may  be  i  hhiili  ■ 


I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore  lake 
heed  you  mistake  me  not,  ^  matronam  nullam  ego  tango^  I  honour  the  sex,  with  all 
good  men,  and  as  1  ought  to  do,  rather  than  displease  them,  I  will  voluntarily  take 
the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britannicus  took,  Viragin.  descript.  lib.  2.foL  95.  Me 
nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo  sextd^  vtl  verbo^  vel  facto  machinaiurwaif  4x.,  let  Si- 
monides,  Mantuan,  Platina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and  such  women-haters  bare  the  blame,  if 
aught  be  said  amiss ;  1  have  not  writ  a  tenth  of  that  which  might  be  uiged  out  of 
them  and  others ;  **  non  possuni  invectiva  omnesj  et  saiirce  in  fiuninas  8cnpi4e,  uao 
volumine  comprehendu  And  that  which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  coo- 
cems  them  than  men,  though  women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  tract ;  (to 
apologise-  once  for  all)  I  am  neither  partial  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter ;  what  is 
said  of  the  one,  mutato  nomine^  may  most  part  be  understood  of  the  other.  My 
words  are  like  Passus'  picture  in  ^  Lucian,  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  be» 
spoke  a  horse  to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbling  on  his  back,  he  made 
him  passant :  now  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  piece,  he  was  very  angry,  and  said, 
it  was  quite  opposite  to  his  mind ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  picture  upside 
down,  showed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and  so  gave  him  satis- 
faction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him  alter  the  name,  read  him 
for  her,  and  'tis  all  one  in  efiect. 


■vCluum  amator  annulam  as  amies  optaret,  at  ejus 
amplextt  frui  pnaaet,  kx.  O  t«  miserum  ait  annulua,  ii 
neas  vices  obires,  videres,  audiies,  Jbc  nihil  non  odto 
dignum  observarea.  **  Lcdieus.    **  Snares  of  the 

human  species,  torments  of  Itfe,  spoils  of  the  night, 
bitterest  cares  of  day,  the  tonure  of  hiisbandi^  the  ruin 


of  youths.**  iaSee  oar  Bagliab  l^lioa,  libi  t 

« Cbaucer,  in  Romaunt  of  the  Rose.  «>  Q«i  m 

facilem  In  amore  probarit,  banc  suoeeDdjlo.  At  ^i 
suoeendat,  ad  bunc  diem  repeitua  nemo.  Caleagaiaus 
«>Ariosto.  «Hor.  «r 

«£iieom.  DeoMMtlMB. 
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But  to  my  purpose :  If  women  in  general  be  so  bad  (and  men  worse  than  they) 
mrhat  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where  shall  a  man  find  a  good  vnfe^  or  a  woman  a 
good  husband  ?  A  woman  a  man  may  eschew,  but  not  a  wife :  wedding  is  undoing 
(some  say)  marrying  marring,  wooing  woeing :  ^  ^  a  wife  is  a  fe?er  hectic,"  as  Sea- 
lifer  calls  her,  ^and  not  be  cured  but  by  death,"  as  out  of  Menander,  Athennus 
aods, 


lo  pelaf at  te  Jacie  nefntioram,       ■ 

Non  Libyum,  oon  ^eum,  ubi  ex  triginU  non  perennt 

Tria  Davigia:  dueen«  uzorem  aervatur  proraua  tiemo.** 


**  TIn>q  wadcat  into  a  aea  itarlf  of  woea ; 
lo  Lybyc  and  iEgean  each  man  knowa 
Of  thirty  not  three  ahipa  are  cast  away, 
But  oo  thia  roek  not  one  eacapea,  I  aay/ 


The  worldly  cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray  you  learn 
of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none;  ^ ico* joi iyw xoyovi ^cyijtfapp,  libri 
metUis  liberi.    For  my  part  PU  dissemble  with  him, 

*  **  Eate  procul  oympiMB,  fkliaz  ffenna  eate  paella, 
Vila  jugata  meo  non  facit  inganio:  me  juvat,"  && 

many  married  men  exclaim  at  the  miseries  of  i^  and  rail  at  wives  downright ;  I  never 
tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  ^Mare  hand  marey  vos  mare  acerrimunif  an 
Irish  Sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  litigious  wife. 

M  **  Bey  I  la  et  Chary  bdia  Sicula  eontorquena  fineta,         I  **  Seyfia  and  Chary  Mia  are  lev  dangeroaa, 

MiuQa  est  timeuda,  nulla  non  melior  fern  est.'*      |  There  is  no  beast  that  ia  so  noxious.'* 

Which  made  the  devil  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken  away 
Job's  goods,  corporis  eiforturuB  ftona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  persecute  him  the 
more,  leave  his  wicked  wife,  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Austin, 
Chrysostom,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  ut  novum  calamitatis  inde  genus  viro  existed 
retf  to  vex  and  gall  him  worse  quam  totus  infemusj  than  all  the  fiends  in  hell,  as 
knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad  woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuU  homini  peslilentius 
tnalumy  saith  Simonides :  ^^  better  dwell  with  a  dragon  or  a  lion,  than  keep  house 
with  a  wicked  wife,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  18.  ^*  better  dwell  in  a  wilderness,"  Prov.  xxi.  19. 
^^  no  wickedness  like  to  her,"  Ecclus.  xxv.  22.  ^  She  makes  a  sorry  heart,  an  heavy 
countenance,  a  wounded  mind,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,"  vers.  25.  '^  A  woman 
and  death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world :"  uxor  mihi  ducenda  est  hodie^  id 
mihi  visus  est  dicere^  ahi  domum  et  suspende  te.  Ter.  And.  1.  5.  And  yet  for  all  this 
we  bachelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  vestal  virgin,  we  long  for  it,  "  Felices 
nupta  !  moriar^  nisi  nubere  dulce  est.  'Tis  the  sweetest  thing  in  the  world,  1  would 
I  had  a  wife  saith  he, 

**  For  Oiin  won  Id  I  leave  a  aingle  life, 
If  I  eoukl  get  me  a  g«od  wift.*' 

Heigh-ho  for  a  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay,  the  worst  that  ever  was  is 
better  than  none :  O  blissful  marriage,  O  most  welcome  marriage,  and  happy  are  they 
that  are  so  coupled  :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never  well  till  we  have  eflected 
it.  But  with  what  fate  ?  like  those  birds  in  the  ^  Emblem,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so 
long  as  they  could  fly  away  at  their  pleasure  liked  well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were 
taken  and  might  not  get  loose,  though  they  had  the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sul- 
lenness,  and  would  not  eat.    So  we  commend  marriage, 

^^-  **  donee  miaelH  liberi 
Aspieimos  donlnam ;  aed  postqaam  beu  Janoa  clausa  eat, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  fuit :" 

^  So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure,  nothing  is  so  sweet, 
we  are  in  heaven  as  we  think ;  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have  lost  our  liberty, 
marriage  is  an  hell,"  ^  give  me  my  yellow  hose  again :"  a  mouse  in  a  trap  lives  as 
merrily,  we  are  in  a  purgatory  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  itself.  Dulce  helium  inex» 
pertisj  as  the  proverb  is.  His  fine  talking  of  war,  and  marriage  sweet  in  contempla- 
tion, till  it  be  tried :  and  then  as  wars  are  most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at 
deatli's  door,  so  is,  &c.  When  those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith  "  Stanihurst,  were  feasted 
by  king  Henry  the  Second,  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had 
tasted  of  his  prince-like  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  &re,  had  seen  his  '^  massy 


«>  F^bria  bMtica  uxor,  et  non  nisi  morte  avetlenda. 
^  Syaeaiua,  libms  ego  Itheroa  genui  Upaios  antiq.  Lect. 
libi  *  **  A  vaunt,  ye  nymphs,  maidens,  ye  are  a 

daeeltfal  race»  no  married  life  for  me,"  ^c        «  Plau« 
tua  Aain.  act.  1.  MSenec.  in  Herc*ji.        **  Seneca. 

M  Amator.  £inblani.  ••  D9  r«btta  Hibernicis  1.  J. 
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MOemmea  pncula,  argentea  vaaa,  oelata  candelabra, 
aurea.  Su..  Conetiileata  aultta,  buocinaram  clangorvm, 
tibinrum  cantum,  et  symphonie  suavitaleni,  majevta. 
temque  principis  coronati  cum  vidissent  sella  d^aurata 


Hi 


Love'JUBktttekeJy. 
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pkte  of  silver,  gold,  enamelled,  beset  vitb  jewels,  goldea  candlesticks,  |;oodly  ndi 
bangings,  brave  furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his  exquishs 
music  in  all  kinds:  when  they  had  observed  his  miyestical  presence  as  he  sat  in  pur- 
ple robes,  crowned,  with  his  sceptre,  &&,  in  his  royal  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so 
amazed,  enamoured,  and  taken  with  the  object,  that  they  were  pertasi  damesUci  et 
pristini  iyroiarchij  as  weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life. 
They  would  all  be  £nglish  forthwith ;  who  but  English !  but  when  they  had  now 
submitted  themselves,  and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebel  some  of  them, 
others  repent  of  what  they  had  done,  idien  it  was  too  late.  Tis  so  with  us  bache- 
lors, when  we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shows  that  women 
make,  observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graees,  give  ear  to  their  syren  tunes,  see 
them  dance,  &c.,  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their  faces,  we  are  taken 
with  dumb  signs,  in  amplexum  numusj  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would  fain  be  mar- 
ried. But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany  it,  we  make  our 
iBoaD  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  rdeased.  If  this  be  true  now, 
Bs  some  out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving  for  my  part,  and  aa  the 
comical  poet  merrily  saith, 


*B"  Perdatur  ille  peasimd  qui  fceininain 

0uxil  Mcundui,  nam  nihil  priino  iropreeorl 
Igaarat  ut  puto  niali  primua  fuit.** 


M  **  FoQl  fall  him  that  broufht  the  second  match  to 
Th«  Aral  I  wish  no  barm,  poor  man  alaa! 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  waa.* 


What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again,  ^  Stulta  maritali  qui  porrigil 
ora  capisiroj  I  pity  him  not,  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he  may,  bear  it  out 
sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next  neighbour  ride,  or  else  run 
away,  or  as  that  Syracusian  in  a  tempest,  when  all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  ex- 
onerated out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum  pondus  erat^  fiing  his  wife  into  the  sea.  But 
this  1  confess  is  comically  spoken,  ^and  so  1  pray  you  take  it  In  sober  sadness, 
*  marriage  is  a  bondage,  a  thraldom,  a  yoke,  a  hindrance  to  aQ  good  enterprises, 
(^  he  hath  married  a  wife  and  cannot  come'')  a  stop  to  all  preferments,  a  rock  on 
which  many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast  away :  not  that  the  thing  is  evil 
in  itself  or  troublesome,  but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happuiess,  one  of  the  three 
things  which  please  God,  ^^^  when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  together,^  an  honour- 
able and  happy  estate,  who  knows  it  not?  If  they  be  sober,  wise,  honest,  as  the 
poet  infers. 


*i "Si  commodoe  nanciaeantar  amoree. 
Nullum  ita  abeat  voluputia  genua." 


■  If  fitly  matchM  be  nan  and  wife. 
No  pleaaure'a  wanUng  lo  their  lifc.** 


But  to  undlscreet  sensual  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholly  led  by  sense,  it  is  a 
feral  plague,  many  times  a  hell  itself,  and  can  give  little  or  no  content,  being  that 
they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their  lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  afle<Hioiis. 
Uxor  nomen  dignitatis^  non  voluptatisj  as  "he  said,  a  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  not 
of  pleasure :  she  is  fit  to  bear  the  office,  govern  a  fiimily,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at 
a  board's  end  and  carve,  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say ;  they  had  imther  go  to 
the  stews,  or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their 
neighbours,  than  have  wives  of  their  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes  and 
great  men  do,  keep  as  many  courtesans  as  they  will  themselves,  fiy  out  impmU^ 
^Permolere  uxores  alienasj  that  polygamy  of  Tmks,  Lex  Julia,  with  Cesar  once 
enforced  in  Rome,  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and  others  suspect  it)  ud  uxores  qwot 
et  quas  vellent  liceret^  that  every  great  man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as 
he  would,  or  Irish  divorcement  were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  bard  and  gives  not  that 
satisfiiction  to  these  carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are :  **  What  still  the  same, 
to  be  tied  *  to  one,  be  she  never  so  fitir,  never  so  virtuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not 
endure,  to  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  cotinterfeit  as  thou  wilt,  as  *P0- 
meno  told  Thais,  J^Ceque  tu  uno  eris  contenta^  ^  one  man  will  never  please  thee;"  nor 
one  woman  many  men.    But  as  ^  Pan  replied  to  his  father  Mercury,  when  he  asked 


•*  Enbulua  in  Oriail.  Athencua  dynoeopbiat.  1. 13.  e. 
S.  M  Tranalatod  by  my  brother,  Ralph  Bttrtoic  •*  Ju- 
VMial.  **  Who  tliruata  hia  fooliah  neeic  a  aeoond  time 
into  the  halter.'*  *■  Hoc  in  apeciem  dicta  cave  ut 

endatu  **  Bachelora  aJwaya  are  the  bravest  men. 

Bacon.  Seek  eternity  in  memory,  not  in  posterity,  like 
Epaminoudafi,  that  inaiead  of  children,  kfl  two  ip'eat 
Tictoriea  behind  him,  wfich  ha  eallad  hia  two  daughtera. 


«  Eectaa.  zzvf H.  I.  «  Bari^idea  Ai 

•>  iEliua  Vema  impantor.  Spar.  vii.  ^om.  *  Bar. 

M  auod  licet,  iafrmtnm  mL  »  For  better  Ihr  wane, 
for  richer  for  poorer,  in  aickncaa  and  in  fapalth,  Jcc  1« 
durua  acrmo  to  a  aensual  man.  *  TVr.  act.  I.  Su 

2.  Eunuch.  "  Lucian.  torn.  i.  neqtie  turn  oaa  aliqai 
rem  habere  eonteatua  ibiem. 
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'whether  he  was  married,  J^efua^uam  pater^  amaior  enim  wm,  Sfc,  ^  No,  fiither,  no^ 
I  am  a  lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented  with  one  woman."  Pythias,  Echo,  Me« 
nades,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides,  were  his  mistresses,  he  might  not  abidfi 
mairiage.  Varietas  deUeUU^  'tis  loathsome  and  tedious,  what  one  stiU  ?  which  te 
satirist  said  of  Iberina,  is  verified  in  most, 


•B**Unos  Itierine  vir  rolBcft?  oeyot  illud 

fixiorquebia  ut  hoe  oculo  conteiita  tit  an9.** 


I 


***Tla  not  one  nun  will  nerae  her  \if  ber  will, 
Af  looa  tlM  11  bave  one  eye  m  one  man  •till.** 


As  capable  of  any  impression  as  maUria  prima  itself,  that  still  desires  new  fomm, 
like  the  sea  their  affections  ebb  and  flow.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for  some  to  hide  their 
villany ;  once  mairied  she  may  fly  out  at  her  pleasure,  the  name  of  husband  is  a 
sanctuary  to  make  all  jood.  Ed  ventwn  (saith  Seneca)  wt  mdla  virwn  kabeat^  f$ist 
tit  irritet  aduUerum.  They  are  right  and  straight,  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  host's 
daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in  *"  Arioeto,  as  good  wives  as  Messalioa.  liany  mea 
are  as  constant  in  their  choice,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself,  tliey  must 
have  their  pleasure  of  all  they  see,  and  are  in  a  word  far  more  fickle  than  any  woman* 

Ftr  tfUUr  thtf  U  full  tfjmt^uwf. 
Or  WMMUff^Ut  tr  l09€»  novetty. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora  to  St 
Lewis,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  Second ;  and  good  wives  are  as  often  matched  to 
ill  husbands,  as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Diocletian,  Theodora  to  TheophilaS) 
and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing  of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of 
bachelors  and  their  vices ;  their  good  qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  Just  volume^ 
too  well  known  already  in  eveiy  village,  town  and  city,  they  need  no  blazon ;  and 
lest  I  should  mar  any  matches,  or  dishearten  loving  maids,  for  this  present  I  will  let 
^em  pass. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious^  depraved  by  nature,  so  wandering 
in  their  afiections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  disagreement,  so  unobservant  of  marriage 
rites,  what  shall  1  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or  thou  light  on  such  a  wife, 
what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agreement  ?  'tis  not  coujugiun  but  conjiar* 
giuntj  as  the  Reed  and  Fern  in  the  ^Emblem,  averee  and  o^^osite  in  nature:  'tis 
twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry  to  thy  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty 
blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for  one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude  you  shall  hardly 
choose  a  good  one :  a  small  ease  hence  then,  little  comfort. 


n  **  Nee  intefram  onqaam  traniigee  tetne  diem.** 


If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not- 


I 


**  If  be  or  ibe  be  racb  a  one, 
Tboa  bad>t  miicb  better  be  alone.** 


"-&C.    If  she  have  '^  children,  and  thy  state  be  not 

good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  thee^ 'fiBCtmdd 

damum  tibi prole  gravahity^  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring  them  up,  ^* ^ and  what 
greater  misery  can  there  be  than  to  beget  children,  to  whom  thou  canst  leave  no 
other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thiret  ?"  ''^cum  fames  dominatur,  strident  vodes 
rogantium  panem,  peneiranies  patris  cor :  what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to 
the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  themselves  ?  No  plague  like  to  want :  and  when  Uiou 
hast  good  means,  and  art  very  careful  of  their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled. 
Think  but  of  that  old  proverb,  ^punM  rix^a  iti^funta^  Jieroumflii  noxoe^  great  men's  sons 
seldom  do  well ;  O  viinam  caU  Calebs  mansissem,  out  prole  carerem  I  ^  would  that 
I  had  either  remained  single,  or  not  had  children,"  '*  Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius. 
Jacob  had  his  Reuben,  Simeon  and  Levi ;  David  an  Amnon,  an  Absalom,  Adoniah ; 
wise  men's  sons  are  commonly  fools,  insomuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  ^eminem 
prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum  et  utilem  reliquisse  Jilmm :  ^they  had  been  much 
better  to  have  been  childless.  'TIS  too  common  in  the  middle  sort ;  thy  son's  a 
drunkard,  a  gamester,  a  spendthrift ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ;  thy  servants 
lazy  drones  and  thieves ;  thy  neighboun  devils,  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy 
life.  ^^  If  thy  wife  be  froward,  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  thou  hadst  better 
be  buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving  still,  and  roaring  like  Juno  in  the 

*>  Juvenal.  *  Ub.  SB.        *•  Oamerat.  83l  cent.  3.  fbmem  et  ■itim.      *•  Chrye.  Fcmneca.        ^  Libori  liM 

n  Stmonides.  ^  Cbildren  make  miiibrtunea  more  cardnomata.       ^  Meliui  flierat  eot  tine  liberie  diaeee* 

bitter.  Bacon.  ^  "  She  will  tink  your  whole  Mtab*  tine.  '    ^  Lemaiut,  cip.  6.  lib.  I.  Si  moroea,  at  non  in 

litbroent  by  her/eeundity.**  u  Heinsiut.  Bpivt.  omnibua  obtequarii,  omnia  impaeata  in  cdibus,  omnia 

Primiero.  Nibit  miwriut  quim  proereare  iiberoa  ad  luraum  miaeeri  videas,  multa  tempetutee,  he  Lib.  S; 

ffloe  aibil  ez  bweditate  tua  per  venire  vldeae  prsur  nomer.  10  L  lil.  nap. 


Ijmt'Mtlwiichohf. 


[Part.  3.^£ee.  t. 


tragedy,  there^s  nothing  but  tempests,  all  is  in  an  uproar."  If  she  be  soA  and  fool- 
flsh,  thou  wert  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and  reveal  thy  secrets ;  if 
wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much  danger  on  the  other  side,  mtiZtema 
doetam,  ducere  periculoassimunij  saith  Nevisanus,  she  will  be  too  insolent  and  pee- 
vish, "^Malo  Vemuinam  qudm  te  Cornelia  mater.  Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  alut,  thoa 
wilt  loathe  her;  if  proud,  she'll  beggar  thee,  *^ she'll  spend  thy  patrimony  in 
baubles,  all  Arabia  will  not  serve  to  perfume  her  hair,"  saith  Lucian ;  if  fair  and 
wanton,  she'll  make  thee  a  comuto;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint  ^  ^  If  her  &ce  be 
filthy  by  nature,  she  will  mend  it  by  art,"  alietds  et  adscitUiis  impasturis^  ^  which 
who  can  endure  ?"  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst  not  love 
her,  and  that  peradventure  will  make  thee  dishonest  Gromerus  lib,  12.  hist,  relates 
of  Casimirus,  "  that  he  was  unchaste,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the  daughter  of  Henn', 
Landgrave  of  Hesse,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor,  she  brings  b^gary  with  her 
(saith  Nevisanus),  misery  and  discontent  If  you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how 
she  proves,  Haeforsan  veniet  non  satis  apta  tibL^  If  young,  she  is  likely  wanton 
and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too  lascivious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where 
and  when,vnt/  nisi  jurgioj  all  is  in  an  uproar,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had  ; 
if  an  old  maid,  'tis  a  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed ;  if  a  **  rich  widow,  induces  te  is 
laqueunif  thou  dost  halter  Uiyself,  she  will  make  all  away  beforehand,  to  her  other 

children,  &c. ^dominam  qtds  possU  ferre  Umantemf  she  will  hit  thee  still  in 

the  teeth  with  her  first  husband ;  if  a  young  widow,  she  is  oAen  insatiable  and  im- 
modest If^  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a  great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy 
wife's  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house  and  home,  dives  ruinam  adihus  inducit,  she 

will  be  so  proud,  so  high-minded,  so  imperious.    For nihil  est  magis  inioleror 

bile  dit€^  ^  there's  nothing  so  intolerable,"  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassel  of  a  gos-hawk, 
"^she  will  ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list,"  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligar- 
chical government,  and  beggar  thee  besides.  Uxores  divUes  servUtUem  exigunt  (as 
Seneca  hits  them,  declam.  lib,  2.  declam,  6.)  Datem  accepi  imperium  perdidi.  They 
will  have  sovereignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis^  they  will  have  attendance,  they 
will  do  what  they  list  "  In  taking  a  dowry  thou  losest  thy  liberty,  dos  intral, 
libertas  exit^  hazardest  thine  estate. 

**  Hip  rant  atque  alia  malta  Id  mafnis  dotibut 
lacoomiodiutes,  tumptuMiue  inioierabiles/'  itc 

*^  with  many  such  inconveniences :"  say  the  best,  she  is  a  commanding  servant ;  thou 
hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  housewife  maid  in  her  smock.  Since  then  there  is 
such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thyself  as  thou  art,  'tis  good  to  match,  much 
better  to  be  free. 

* •*  procreare  llberoa  lepidinimam, 

Herde  wtro  liberum  eaaa,  id  multA  eat  lepidioa.** 

"^  Art  thou  young  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at  alL" 

**yi8jaTeni8  oubere?  nondum  Tenit  t«mpua. 
logravescente  state  Jam  tempua  prvteriit.** 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that  impor 
tune  thee  to  marry,  adkuc  inlempestivumj  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and  ever  will  be. 

Consider  withal  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  respect,  a 
single  man  is,  ^as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse  auiumaai^ 
uxorem  nunquam  habui^  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire  and  applaud  me 
for,  account  so  great  a  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife ;  consider  how  contentedly, 
quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly,  and  how  merrily  he  lives !  he  hath  no  man  to 
care  for  but  himself,  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  control  him,  is  tied  to  no 
residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when,  whither,  live  where  he  wilU 
his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself.    Consider  the  excellency  of  virgins, 


TC  Jo  venal.  **I  would  rather  have  a  Venutinian 
weoch  than  thee,  Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi," 
dbc  MTom.  4.  Amores,  omnem  manti  opulentiam 
proftindet.  totani  Arabiam  capillia  redolent.  **  Idem, 
at  quia  aante  mentia  auetinere  queat,  &c  "■  Subegit 
■ncillae  quod  uvor  ejua  d«rormior  easet.  ■*  "  Perhaps 
abe  will  not  suit  jrou.'*  ••  8il.  nup.  1.  S.  num.  2S. 

Divea  inducit  tempettatem,  pauper  enrnm  ;  ducen*  vi* 
duam  ae  inducit  in  laquenni.  f*  Sic  quiMiue  dicit, 

alteram  ducit  tamrn     "  Who  can  endure  a  virago  for 


a  wife r  "Si  dotata  erit,  inperfaaa,  cantinaoqvt 

viro  inequitare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  "  If  a  wamMn 
nourish  her  huaband.  the  ia  angry  and  impudent,  aad 
full  of  reproach.  Ecclun.  zzv.  &  Sdlieet  axjon  nabrfa 
nolo  raeie.  m  Plautua  Mil.  Glor.  aeC  3.  ac  1.    "To 

be  a  father  ia  very  pleasant,  bat  to  he  a  nrv>e«ian  mU 
more  so."  •>  Stobvue,  fer.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alezand-  lilu 
4.  cap.  8.  **  They  phall  attend  the  lamb  in  beavta, 

because  they  were  not  defiled  with  womee,  Apor  «i.  ^ 


Mem.  5.  Sabs.  8.] 


Cure  of  Love^elanekoty. 
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*'  Virgo  emhtm  meruit^  marriagfe  replenisheth  the  earth,  but  Ti]^nit7  Paradise;  Elias, 
Eliseus,  John  Baptist,  were  bachelors :  virginity  is  a  precious  jewel,  a  fair  garland,  a 
neTer^ding  flower ;  "  for  why  was  Daphne  turned  to  a  green  bay-tree,  but  to  show 
that  virginity  is  immortal  ? 


■  **  Ut  flo»  in  M|»tit  aeeratu  oHcitor  Iwrtit, 
Icooitu  pecori,  nulio  eontimia  Bntro, 
Quan  nulcent  aure,  firmac  iol,  edueat  imber,  Ac 


8ie  Tirfo  dam  Intacta  manet,  dum  cliira  •ait,  aad 
Cam  Caatum  amisit,"  Jfcc 


Viiginlty  is  a  fine  picture,  as  **Bonaventure  calls  it,  a  blessed  thing  in  itself,  and  if 
you  will  believe  a  Papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be  some  inconveniences, 
irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c.,  incident  to  such  persons,  want  of  those  comforts, 
gua  iegro  assideal  et  caret  agrotum^f omentum  parei^  roget  medicum^  Sfc^  embracing, 
dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  &C.,  those  furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new- 
married  wife  most  part  enjoys ;  yet  they  are  but  toys  in  respect,  easily  to  be  en- 
dured, if  conferred  to  those  frequent  incumbrances  of  marriage.  Solitariness  may 
be  otherwise  avoided  with  mirth,  music,  good  company,  business,  employment ;  in 
a  word,  ^  Gaudebit  flitniM,  et  minus  dolebit ;  for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have 
good  days.  And  methinks  some  time  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a 
benefactor  should  be  found  to  build  a  monastical  college  for  old,  decayed,  deformed, 
or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that  have  lost  their  first  loves,  or  other- 
wise miscarried,  or  else  are  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single  life.  The  rest  I  say 
are  toys  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompensed  by  those  innumerable  contents  and 
incomparable  privfleges  of  virginity.  Think  of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and 
consider  last  of  all  these  conmiodious  prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is 
esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome  to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentUu  ohsequiis^  as  Ter- 
tullian  observes,  with  what  counterfeit  courtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him, 
present  him  with  giAs,  humatis  donis  ;  ^  it  cannot  be  believed  (saith  "  Anmiianus) 
with  what  humble  service  he  shall  be  worshipped,"  how  loved  and  respected :  ^  If 
he  want  children,  (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes, 
and  have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,"  as  "^  Plutarch  adds.  Wut  thou 
then  be  reverenced,  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

«  _  *'doininot  tameo  et  domini  rex 
Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nullut  tibi  parrulut  aulft 
Lueerit  iBaeaa,  nee  fllta  daleior  illil 
Jucundum  et  ebaram  iterilis  Tacit  azor  amfcom.** 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Haeredipete 
(for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter  thee  for  thf 
ravour,  to  be  thine  heir  or.  executor :  Aruntius  and  Aterius,  those  famous  parasites  in 
this  kind,  as  Tacitus  and  ^  Seneca  have  recorded,  shall  not  go  beyond  them.  Peri- 
plectomines,  that  good  personate  old  man,  deUcium  senis,  well  understood  this  in 
Plautus :  for  when  Pleusides  exhorted  him  to  marry  that  he  might  have  children  of 
his  own,  he  readily  replied  in  this  sort, 

"  <toando  habeo  moltoe  eog aatoa,  qaid  opae  nibi  lit 

liberitff 
Nunc  btn%  tiwo  et  fortunat^  atque  animo  ut  labet. 
Mea  bona  nea  morte  CQKoatii  dicam  interpaitiant. 
Illi  apad  me  edant,  me  curant,  Tiaant  quid  agam, 

ecnuid  Telim, 
Qui  mihi  mittunt  munera,  ad  prandiam,  ad  eanam 

▼ocant.** 

This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man.  But  if 
thou  marry  once,  ^  cogUato  in  omni  vita  ie  seroumfore^  bethink  thyself  what  a 
slavery  it  is,  what  a  heavy  burden  thou  shalt  undertake,  how  hard  a  task  thou  art 
tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxorem  kabet^  debitor  esi^  et  uxoris  gervus  alii- 
gatuSj)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor  attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges, 
for  wife  and  children  are  a  perpetual  bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  myriad  of  cares. 


**  Whilat  I  bare  liin,  what  need  I  brata  to  hare  ? 
Now  I  live  well,  and  aa  I  will,  moat  brave. 
And  when  X  die,  toy  gooda  Til  five  away 
To  tbem  that  do  invite  me  every  day. 
That  viait  me,  and  aond  me  pretty  toya, 
And  atrive  who  aball  do  me  moat  eoarteaiea.** 


**  Nuptia  replant  terrnm,  virginitaa  Paradiaum.  Hier. 
**  Daphne  in  laurum  aemper  virentem,  immortalem 
docet  gloriam  paratara  virginibua  pudicitiam  aervanti- 
bna.  •  Catul.  car.  nuptiali.    *« Aa  the  flower  that 

itown  in  the  aecret  incloaura  of  the  garden,  unknown 
to  the  floeka,  unpretaed  by  the  ploofhabare,  which  alao 
the  breesee  refreah,  the  heat  atrengtbena,  the  min 
make*  grow:  ao  is  a  virgin  whilat  antouehed,  whilat 
dear  to  ber  ralaiives,  but  when  onea  abe  forfeita  her 
cbaatity/'  See  n  Diet.  laUit.  e.  SS.  poldMrrimnm 
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aertam  Inflniti  preeii,  gemma,  et  pictura  apecioaa. 
■*  Mart.  M  Lib.  M.  qua  obeHquiorum  diveraitate 

eolantur  bominea  aine  liheria.  ^  Hunc  alii  ad  ccDoani 
invitant,  princepa  buic  Amnlatar,  oraiores  gratia  pe. 
troeinantnr.  Lib.  de  amore  Prolia.  *  Anna!.  II. 

'*  If  you  wiah  to  be  maater  of  your  hoaae,  let  ao  little 
onea  play  in  yoar  halla.  nor  any  little  daughter  yet  more 
dear,  a  barren  wlft  makea  a  pleaaaat  and  aflretionate 
eompanioa.**  *  00  de  benefic.  3B.  >"  B  Graco. 
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miseries,  and  troubles ;  for  as  that  comical  Plantus  merrily  and  truly  said,  he  that 
wants  trouble,  must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another 
seconds  him,  wife  and  children  have  undone  me ;  so  many  and  such  infinite  incnm> 
brances  accompany  this  kind  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  iniunudtf  &c^  <»*  as  he 
said  in  the  comedy, '  Duxi  uxorenij  quam  ihi  miseriam  vidi,  natijiliu  alia  euro.  AH 
gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  compelled 
to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy  moan  with  'Bartholomsus  Scheneus,  that 
famous  poet  laureate,  and  professor  of  Hebrew  in  Wittenberg :  I  had  finished  this 
work  long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura  et  tristia  qua  misero  miM  pene  tergumfrt' 
gerufU^  (1  use  his  own  words)  amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back, 
mivyia,  ob  Xantipismum^  a  shrew  to  my  wife  tormented  my  mind  above  measure,  and 
beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to  ciy  out  at  last, 
with  *  Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  "  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had  wanted  a  wife  T'  If 
this  which  1  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Leronius  lib,  4.  ee^.  lB.de  oeculL 
not.  mir,  Espenssus  de  corUinetUia^  lib.  6.  cap.  8.  Komman  de  virgimtatej  Platina 
tfi  Amor,  dial.  Praetica  artis  amandi,  Barbarus  de  re  tixoruz,  Amissus  in  poliL  cap. 

3.  and  him  that  is  instar  otimium,  Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in 
every  page. 

Sub  SECT.  IV^ — PMlters^  Magical  and  Poetical  Cures. 

Where  persuasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to  nnlawfbl 
means,  philters,  amulets,  magic  spells,  ligatures,  characters,  charms,  which  as  a 
wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused,  must  so  be  cured.  If 
forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must  be  eased  by  character*,  Mag. 
lib.  2,  cap.  28.  and  by  incantations.     Fernelius  Path.  lib.  6.  cap.  13.    ^Skenkius  lib. 

4.  observ.  nied.  hath  some  examples  of  such  as  have  been  so  magically  caused,  and 
magically  cured,  and  by  witchcraft :  so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  de 
mor.  ven.  Malleus  malef.  cap,  6.  TIb  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess ;  yet  often 
attempted:  see  more  inWiems  lib.  3.  cap.  18.  de prcestig.  de  remediis per pkiltra. 
Delrio  torn.  2.  lib.  2.  quasi.  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit.  magic.  Cardan  lib.  16.  cap.  90. 
reckons  up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  through  a  ring,  &c.  Mizaldus 
cent.  3.  30,  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius  pag.  87,  Matthiolus,  &c.,  pre- 
scribe many  absurd  remedies.  Radix  mandragora  ebibiUe^  Annuli  ex  unguiis  AsinL^ 
Stercus  amata  sub  cervical  positum,  illd  nesciente^  Sfc.y  quum  odorem  faditatiM  setdiU 
amor  solvitur,  J^Toetua  ocum  abstemios  facit  eomestum^  ex  eonsilio  Jartha  Indarum 
gymnosophistce  apud  Philostratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasitB  ebibitus  omnem  amoris  sfa- 
sum  iollit :  Faustinam  Marci  Anrelii  uxorem^  gladiatoris  amore  captam^  ita  penitus 
eonsilio  Chaldaorum  liberatam^  refert  Julius  Gapitolinus.  Some  of  our  astrologers 
will  efiect  as  much  by  characteristical  images,  ex  sigillis  Hermetis,  SaJamanis^ 
Chaelis^  S^c.  mulieris  imago  habentis  erines  sparsosj  Sfc.  Our  old  poets  and  iantas- 
tical  writers  have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such  as  are  love-sick,  as  that  of  P;o* 
tesilaus'  tomb  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue  between  Phoenix  and  Vinitor:  Vinitor« 
upon  occasion  discoursing  of  the  rare  virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Prote* 
silaus'  altar  and  tomb  '  ^  cures  almost  all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions,  drop- 
sies, quartan-agues,  sore  eyes :  and  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick  shall 
there  be  helped."  But  the  most  famous  is  *  Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in 
Greece,  of  which  Strabo  writes,  Geog,  lib.  10.  not  far  from  St.  Afaures,  saith  Sands, 
lib,  I.  from  which  rock  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantly 
cured.  Venus  after  tlie  death  of  Adonis,  ^  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love*^^ 
^  Cum  vesana  suas  torreret  Jlamma  medullas^  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know 
what  she  should  do  to  be  eased  of  her  pain :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra,  where 
she  precipitated  hereelf,  and  was  forthwith  freed ;  and  when  she  would  needs  know 
of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  often  observed  *  Jupiter,  when 


>  Ter.  Ade!ph.  **  I  have  uiftrrted  ■  wife ;  what  misery 
it  hat  entailed  opon  me  I  eona  were  born,  and  other 
cares  followed.**  •  Itiaeraria  in  paalmo  inatructione 
■d  leetorem.  ■  Bnuon,  lib.  7. 22.  cap.  Si  axor 

deceaet,  nihil  miM  ad  anmmam  felieiutem  defuinet. 
«  Eitinfaitor  Tiriiitaa  ex  incantamentorum  malefldie ; 
jieqoa  enim  Ikhiita  cat,  nonnolU  repcrti  isat,  qui  ei 


veneflciia  amore  privati  aunt,  at  ex  mnllia  hisienit 
pateL  •Curat  omnea  morboe,  phtbisee,  hjdropei  et 
oculomm  morboB,etfebreqaartana  lahorantteet  amort 
eaptoe.  mirit  artibot  eoa  demnloet.  «  "  The  BMnl 

it.  veliement  fear  expels  lore.**  «  Cataltati  •  Qaam 
Junonem  deperiret  Japitar  loipoteatcr,  ihi  aplitai 
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he  was. enamoured  on  Jnno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash  himself,  and  after  him  divers 
others.  Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  Degonetus'  daughter,  leaped  down  here, 
that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom  she  miserably  doted.  *  CupidirUs  astro 
percUa  i  summo  praeeps  ruitj  hoping  thus  to  ease  herself,  and  to  be  freed  of  her 
love  pangs. 


M  ••  Hie  se  Deacalioa  Pyrrhn  saeeentut  tmora 
Menit,  at  iltvio  corpora  preiut  iqaM. 
Nee  mora,  Aigit  a]nor,**4cc.^^^ 


**  Hitber  Dnoealioa  eame.  when  P3nrrha*t  love 
Tormeated  him,  end  leapt  down  to  the  eea, 
And  had  no  harm  at  all,  but  by  and  by 
Hie  love  wae  gone  and  chaeed  quite  away.** 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Jhtsofiiarum  leetumum  lib.  18.  Salmutz  in 
Paneirol.  de  7.  mmdi  mirae.  and  other  writers.  Pliny  reports,  that  amongst  the 
Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any  lover  taste,  his  pas- 
sion is  mitigated :  and  Anthony  Verdurius  Imag.  dearum  de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst 
the  ancients  there  was  ^^Jhnor  Lethesj  ^  he  took  'burning  torches,  and  extinguished 
them  in  the  river ;  his  statute  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,"  of 
which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and  saith  ^^  that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pil* 
grimage,  that  would  be  rid  of  their  love-pangs."  Pausanias,  in  ^  Phocicis,  writes 
of  a  temple  dedicated  Veneri  in  speluncdy  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in 
Achaia  (now  Lepanto)  in  which  your  widows  that  would  have  second  husbands, 
made  their  supplications  to  the  goddess ;  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers  were 
commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis,  tells  as 
much  of  the  river  "  Senelus  in  Greece ;  if  any  lover  washed  himself  in  it,  by  a 
secret  virtue  of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extreme  coldness  belike)  he  was  headed 
of  love's  torments,  ^*Jimoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat  fadi;  which  if  it  be  so,  that 
water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  auro  pretiosiary  better  than  any  gold.  Where  none  of 
all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  1  know  no  other  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  a 
head  and  rebel,  as  they  did  in  ''Ausonius,  and  crucify  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  re- 
quest, or  satisfy  their  desires. 

SuBSECT.  V. — The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Lcme-Melancholy^  is  to  let  them  have  their 

JJesire. 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost  place,  when 
no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is  to  let  them  go  together,  and  enjoy  one  another : 
potissUna  cura  est  ul  heros  amasid  sua  poHatuTy  saith  Guianerius,  cap.  15.  tnut.  15. 
iE^culapius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot  invent  a  better  remedy,  qudm  ut  amanti 
cedaJt  amatum^^  (Jason  Pratensis)  than  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 


**  Et  parit^r  torulo  bini  jnngantur  In  ano, 
Et  pulehro  detur  iEnea  Lavinia  co^Jav.* 


**  And  let  them  both  be  Joined  in  a  bed, 
And  let  ifineas  tkii  Lavinia  wed  ;** 


Tis  the  special  cnre,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vena  Hymenaa^  for  love  is  a  pleurisy,  and 

if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be, optataque  gaudia  carpant.    "  Arculanus  holds  it 

the  speediest  and  the  best  cure,  'tis  Savanarola's  "  last  precept,  a  principal  infidlible 
remedy,  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 


Jalia  lola  potee  noetras  eztinguere  flammae, 
Non  nive,  non  glacie,  aed  potee  igne  pari." 


**  Jolia  alone  ean  quench  my  deeire, 
With  neither  ice  nor  enow,  but  with  like  fire.** 


When  yon  have  all  done,  saith  "'^  Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer  course, 
than  to  join  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes,  the  custom 
and  form  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored  to  his  former  health, 
that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after  his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  dis- 
content ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange ;  our  opinion  is  therefore  that  in  such 
cases  nature  is  to  be  obeyed."  Areteus,  an  old  author,  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  hath  an  in- 
stance of  a  young  man,  "  when  no  other  means  could  prevail,  was  so  speedily  re- 
lieved.   What  remains  then  but  to  join  them  in  marriage  ? 


■  Menander.  **  Stricken  by  the  gad-fly  of  love,  raibed 
headlong  from  the  tammit."  »  Ovid.  ep.  SI.  >i  Apud 
antiquoe  amor  Lethea  olim  fhit,  it  ardentee  fteoee  in 
proiluentum  inclinabat;  hujue  ecataa  Venerie  Eleutina 
tempio  visebatur,  quo  amantee  coniluebant,  qui  amicce 
memoriamUeponera  volebant.  »  Lib.  10.  Vote  ei 

nuncupent  amatorei,  multie  do  eaneie,  eed  imprtmie 
vidua  motieroe,  ut  eibi  alterae  A  dee  nuptias  expoeeant. 
uBodiffinuf,  ant.  lect.  lib.  16.  cap.  3S.  calle  It  Belenue. 
Omni  amore  liberat  m  Seneca.   ■«The  riee  and 

NMdy  of  lore  Um  mom.**  uCnpido  enidftxue: 


Lepidum  poema.  >•  Cap.  10.  de  morh.  eerebrt. 

>^  Patient  potiatur  re  amati,  ai  fieri  poeiit,  optima  cura, 
cap.  IS.  in  9  Rhaeis.  >"  8i  nihil  aiind,  nuptia  et  eo- 
pulatio  cum  ea.  >*  Petroniua  Caul.         *  Can.  da 

Iliahi.  Non  invenitur  cura,  niei  regimen  eonnezionie 
inter  eoe,eecandum  modum  promiBilonie,et  legie,  et  eie 
vidimne  ad  camem  reetitotum,  qui  Jam  venerat  ad  are- 
Actionem ;  evannit  cura  uoetquam  eentit,  Ite.  *>  Fama 
eet  melancholicum  quendam  ez  amore  Intanabiliter  et 
habenten,  ubi  puella  le  coqjunziaeet,  reetitutiUB, ' 


f 


IMS 


Lme'MBUmeholif, 

*'*  Tvat  et  bHia  uoniBiiailuqiM 
Sarreptim  dare,  mutuot  fovere 
Amplexiui  licet,  «t  lieet  jocari  ;** 


[P^irt3.Sec.l 


^  they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lie  and  look  babies  in  one  another^s  eyes,''  as  beir 
sires  before  them  did,  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  love's  pleasures,  which 
they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected ; 


**  Atqoe  ano  sinral  in  toro  qniMeaiit, 
Coiiijuiicto  timal  ore  niavientar, 
Et  MMDBM  agitent  quiece  in  una.** 

Yea,  but  hie  labor j  hoe  opuSy  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason  of  many 
and  several  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are  not  agreed  :  parents, 
tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent;  laws,  customs,  statutes  hinder: 
poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspicion :  many  men  dote  on  one  woman,  temel  et 
sinnil :  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or  them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo, 
as  unwilling  to  confess  as  willing  to  love :  she  dare  not  make  it  known,  show  her 
auction,  or  speak  her  mind.  "  And  hard  is  the  choice  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when 
one  is  compelled  either  by  silence  to  die  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  with 
shame."  In  this  case  almost  was  the  fiiir  lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  Fourth  his 
daughter,  when  she  was  enamoured  on  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  noble  young  prince, 
and  new  saluted  king,  when  she  broke  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  ""^  O  that 
1  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince !  but  my  father  being  dead,  I  want  friends  to 
motion  such  a  matter !  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  am  all  alone,  and  dare  not  open  my 
mind  to  any.  What  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  ?  bashfulness  forbids.  What 
if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.  O  that  I  might  but  confer  with  him,  perhaps 
in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a  word  that  might  discover  mine  intention  V^  How 
many  modest  maids  may  this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
a  fiitherless  child,  and  want  means,  I  am  blithe  and  buxom,  young  and  lusty,  but  I 
have  never  a  suitor,  Expectant  stolidi  uL  ego  ilhs  rogatum  veniam,  as  ^  she  said,  A 
company  of  silly  fellows  look  belike  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first :  ftin 
they  would  and  cannot  woo, ^qtuBprimum  exordia  sumamf  being  merely 


sive  they  may  not  make  suit,  with  many  such  lets  and  inconveniences,  which  1  know 

not;  what  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  sing  ^  Fortune  my  foe  ?" 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem  Venetians, 
Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the  other  ignoble, 
they  may  not  by  their  laws  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  years,  fortunes,  edu- 
cation, and  all  good  aflection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can  prove  their  gentili^  by 
three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them.  A  nobleman  must  marry  a  noble- 
woman :  a  baron,  a  baron's  daughter;  a  knight,  a  knight's;  a  gentleman,  a  gentle- 
man's :  as  slaters  sort  their  slates,  do  they  degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so 
rich,  fair,  well  qualified  otherwise,  they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards 
abhor  all  widows ;  the  Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five-and-twenty.  But 
these  are  too  severe  laws,  and  strict  customs,  dandwn  aliqwd  amorif  we  are  aQ  the 
sons  of  Adam,  'tis  opposite  to  nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again :  he  loves  her 
most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  i  contra.  "^Fan  loved  Echo,  Echo 
Satyras,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

"  doantam  ipeorum  aliqait  amantam  odarat, 
•     'I^lntuln  ipsius  amant  odiosus  era!.** 

^They  love  and  loathe  of  all  sorts,  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him ;  and  is  loathed  of 
him,  on  whom  she  dotes."     Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of  gold, 

and  that  sharp, '^  Quodfacil  auratum  est;  another  blunt,  of  lead,  and  that  to 

hinder; fugal  hoc^  facil  illud  aniorem^  "  this  dispels,  that  creates  love."    This 

we  see  too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience.  ""  Choresus  dearly  loved  that 
virgin  Callyrrhoe ;  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  hun.  (Enone 
loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her :  they  are  stifif  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were  there* 
fore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all  attendance,  all  observance,  I  piay 
and  intreat,  ^Ahna  precor  miserere  mei^  fair  mistress  pity  me,  I  spend  myself,  my 

«  Joviaa.  PodUdui,  Basi.  lib.  1.  •>  Speede'a  bivt. 
a  M.  8.  Ber.  Aadrw.  m  Laeretia  in  Oaleatina,  act. 
19.  Barthio  interpret.  »Viif.4iBo.  "Uowthail 
I  hiffia  r  «  B  Gmeho  MomIii.  «  Ovid.  Met.  1. 
**  Tbe  aAcaeiotti  one  is  golden.'*  •>  PaiManiaa 


Achaicia,  lib.  7.  PerdiU  amahat  Callyrboen  viifii 
et  quanto  erai  (%oreu  amor  vcJwoMotMr  crat,  faaia 
•rat  poells  animne  ab  ejoa  aiaore  aiienior.  *  Viiy. 
SiEn. 
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time,  friends  and  fortunes,  to  win  her  favour,  (as  he  complains  in  the  "^Eclogue,)  I 
lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my  moan  to  her,  ^  but  she  is  hard  as  flint,''— -cau^ 

tibtts  Ismariis  immotior as  fair  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect, 

Despectus  tibi  sum,  or  hear  me. 


What  shall  I  do  ? 


'*  Aigit  ilia  ▼ocmntom 

Mil  iacbrymas  miaerata  mean,  nil  flesa  queivUi.* 


**  I  wooed  her  aa  a  yoonf  man  ahonld  do. 
Bat  air,  abe  aaid,  1  lova  not  yon.** 


M  **  Dvrior  at  aeopulia  man  Oolla,  narmore,  ferro, 
Robore,  rupe,  antro,  oornu,  adamante,  f elu.** 


**  Roek,  narUe,  heart  of  oak  with  iron  btrfd, 
Froat,  flint  or  adamanta,  are  not  ao  hard.** 


I  give,  I  bribe,  I  send  presents,  but  they  are  refused.    '^Rustieus  est  Coridon^  nee 
fnunera  curat  Alexis.     I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep. 


Irrisu  ladirymaa 


odioqtte  rependii  amorea. 


^  She  neglects  me  for  all  thfs,  she  derides  me,"  contemns  me,  she  hates  me,  ^'Phillida 
flouts  me :"  Caule^feris^  quercu  durior  Eurydice^  stifll^  churlish,  rocky  still. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suitors,  crucify 
their  poor  paramours,  and  think  nobody  good  enough  for  them,  as  dainty  to  please 
as  Daphne  herself. 


»  "  Multi  illam  petiere,  iUa  aapemate  petenfea, 

N«c  quid  Hymen,  quid  ainor,  quid  aint  connubia  carat.** 


**  Many  did  woo  her,  hut  ahe  aeorn*d  tbem  atlU, 
And  aaid  she  would  not  marry  by  her  will.** 


One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as  they  intend  nothing 
less)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  their  only  desire,  they  rave  upon  it  She  will 
marry  at  last,  but  not  him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well  qualifled,  but  he 
wants  means :  another  of  her  suitors  hath  good  means,  but  he  wants  wit ;  one  is 
too  old,  another  too  young,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his  carriage :  a  third  too 
loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base  bom :  she  will  be  a  gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her 
sister  is,  as  her  mother  is  :  she  is  all  out  as  fair,  as  well  brought  up,  hath  as  good  a 
portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match,  as  Matilda  or  Dorinda :  if  not,  she  is 
resolved  as  yet  to  tarry,  so  apt  are  young  maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon 
won  or  lost  with  every  toy,  so  quickly  diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the 
meantime,  quot  torsit  amanlesf  one  suitor  pines  away,langui8heth  in  love,  mori  quot 
denique  cogii !  another  sighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  "  Stroza  ol>- 
jected  to  Ariadne, 


"  Nee  magia  Enryali  grmita,  lacrymiique  moveria, 
QuAm  prece  lurbati  fl«ctilur  ora  aali. 
Tu  Juvencm.  quo  nun  foruoaior  alter  in  urbe, 
Spernin,  et  insano  eogia  amore  mori.** 


**  la  no  more  mov*d  with  those  aad  fig  ha  and  teara. 
Of  her  aweetbeart,  than  raging  aea  with  prayera: 
Thou  iicorn*st  the  fkireat  youih  in  all  our  city. 
And  mak*»t  him  almost  mad  for  love  to  die:** 


They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  t6  make  young  men  enamoured, 
^  capture  viros  et  spemere  captosy  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their  sakes, 


**  aed  nnllia  iila  movetur 


Fletiboa,  aut  Tocea  uUas  tractabilia  audit.** 


**  Whilat  niggardly  their  fkvoara  they  diaeoTer, 
They  love  to  be  beIov*d,  yet  acorn  the  lover.** 


All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base :  Thrmentis  gaudet  amanf 

Us et  spoliis.  As  Atalanta  they  must  be  overrun,  or  not  won.    Many  young 

men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choice,  as  tyrannically  proud,  insulting, 
deceitful,  &lse*hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on  the  other  side;  Narcissus-like, 


I"  Multi  ilium  Juvenes.  mult«  peti^re  paellfls. 
Bed  fdit  in  tenera  tam  dira  superbia  formi, 
NuUi  ilium  juvenea,  nulla  petiere  puellas.*' 


**  Young  men  and  maids  did  to  him  aue. 
But  in  hia  youth,  ao  proud,  en  coy  waa  he, 

Young  men  and  maida  bade  him  adieu.** 


Echo  wept  and  wooed  him  by  all  means  above  the  rest.  Love  me  for  pity,  or  pity 
me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate,  JInte  ail  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi  copia  nostri^  ^  he 
would  rather  die  than  give  consent"    Psyche  ran  whining  after  Cupid, 


«>**Formoaam  tua  te  Psyche  formoaa  requlrit, 
J£t  poaeit  te  dla  deum,  puerumque  puella  ;** 


**  Fair  Cupid,  thy  fair  Psyche  to  thee  aues, 
A  lovely  laaa  a  flne  young  gallant  wooa  ;* 


but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.    Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long,  doting  on 


»  Braamaa  Egl.  Galatea.  » '*  Having  no  oompaa- 
•ion  for  my  teara,  she  avoids  my  prayers,  and  ia  in- 
flexible to  my  plaints.**  »  Angerianus  Erotoprgnion. 
"Virg.  MUBcteoa.       ^Ovid.  Met.  L       "firot. 


lib.  2.  >>  T.  H.  "  To  captivate  the  men,  but  deapiae 
them  when  captive.**  ^Yiij.iJEn.  *MeUmoc 
2.       ^  Fracaatori^ia  Dial,  de  anim. 
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themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  thejr  come  to  be  scorned  and  i«> 
jected,  as  Stroza's  Gargiliana  was, 


**  Te  Javenei,  te  odere  Mnet,  deaeittque  Uoguei, 
due  fueru  procenim  piiblica  cura  prius.** 


**  Both  yoQDf  and  old  do  hate  thee  ■corned  now. 
That  once  was  all  their  joy  aad  conftNt  too."* 


As  Narcissus  was  himself, 


Who  detpitiiiff  manj. 


•  Died  ere  he  could  enjoy  the  lore  of  any.** 

They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow,  and 
take  up  with  a  poor  curate,  or  ah  old  senring-man  at  last,  that  might  hare  had  their 
choice  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth ;  like  that  generous  mare,  in  ^  Plutarch, 
which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses,  but  when  her  tail  was  cut  off  and 
mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  herself  so  deformed  in  the  water,  when  she 
came  to  drink,  ah  asino  consceruU  se  passcLj  she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered 
by  an  ass.    Yet  this  is  a  common  humour,  will  not  be  leA,  and  cannot  be  helped. 


■*  I  love  a  maid,  the  lovee  me  not :  full  fhin 
She  would  have  me,  but  I  not  her  a^n ; 
8o  love  to  cnicify  men*s  eoale  ie  beat : 
But  aeldom  doth  it  pleaee  or  give  conacBL" 


a**  Hanc  volo  qua  non  vult,  illam  qvm  Tult  ego  nolo : 
Vincere  vult  animoe,  non  satiare  Venus.** 

^ Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about;  he  dotes,  is 
doted  on  again.''  Dumque  petit  petitur^  parilerque  aeeedit  et  ardei^  Uieir  afleetioa 
cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not,  'tis  their  own  fo<^h  pro- 
ceedings that  mars  all,  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves,  too  soon  dejected : 
say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor :  she  young,  thou  old ;  she  lovely  and  fair,  thou  most 
ill-favoured  and  deformed ;  she  noble,  thou  base :  she  spruce  and  fine,  but  Iboo  an 
ugly  clown :  nil  desperandum^  there's  hope  enough  yet :  Mopso  Atsa  daiur^  quid  mm 
tperemtu  amanUs  f  Put  thyself  forward  once  more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been 
and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the  event  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles, 
loathe  honey  and  love  verjuice :  our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  eom- 
monly  they  omit  opportunities,  ascula  qui  sumpsUj  Sfc^  they  neglect  the  usual  means 
and  times. 

**  He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay.** 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  aAer,  and  sued  to.  Most  part  they  will  and  cannot, 
either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of  suitors  equally 
enamoured,  doting  all  alike ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed,  what  shall  become 
of  the  rest?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  enjoy  her;  Penelope  had  a 
company  of  suitors,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aim.  ^  In  such  cases  he  or  they  must 
wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his  aflections  by  those  rules  above 

Ccribed, **??"*  stuUos  excutU  ignesj  divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely 
it  out,  as  Tumus  did,  Tua  sit  Lavirda  conjux^  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with 
a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid  Mneas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  farewell,  let  her 
go.  Et  Phillida  solus  habetOj  ^  Take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joy,  sir."  The  fox 
in  the  emblem  would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why?  because  he  could  not  get  them;  care 
not  then  for  that  which  may  not  be  had.  , 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets,  and  hindrances  there  are,  which  cross  dieir  prt>> 
jects  and  crucify  poor  lovers,  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes  again  cannot  be  so 
easily  removed.  But  put  case  they  be  reconciled  aU,  agreed  hitherto,  suppose  this 
love  or  good  liking  be  between  two  alone,  both  parties  well  pleased,  there  is  wactsM 
amor^  mutual  love  and  great  affection ;  yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot 
agree,  thence  all  is  dashed,  the  match  is  unequal :  one  rich,  another  poor :  duna 
pater ^  a  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  a  covetous  fiither  will  not  marry  his  son,  except  he 
have  so  much  money,  iia  in  aurum  omnes  insaniwU,  as  **  Chrysostom  notes,  nor  join 
his  daughter  in  nmrriage,  to  save  her  dowry,  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for  the 
service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilst  he  lives,  not  a 
penny,  though  he  may  peradventure  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he  dies,  and  then  as 
a  pot  of  money  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that  gaped  aAer  it  so  earnestly. 
Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath  no  money,  and  though  it  be  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soul's  health,  he  cares  not,  he  will  take  no  notice 
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of  it,  she  muBt  and  shall  tany.  Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  ini^i  patres^ 
measure  their  children's  aflections  by  their  own,  they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit 
themselves,  past  all  such  youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their 
children's  genus,  have  them  d  pueris  ^illico  nasci  senes^  they  must  not  marry,  nee 
earum  affineaesse  rerum  quas  seeumfert  adolescerUia :  ex  md  libidine  moderatwr  qua 
est  nunc  J  non  qua  olimJuU :  as  he  said  in  the  comedy :  they  will  stifle  nature,  their 
yomig  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  them- 
selves old  on  a  sudden.  And  His  a  general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  bestowing 
of  their  children,  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through  his  folly,  riot,  in- 
discretion, he  hath  embezzled  his  estate,  to  recover  himself,  he  confines  and  prosti- 
tutes his  eldest  son's  love  and  affection  to  some  fool,  or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece 
for  money, 

***  PhanareUB  ducet  filiam,  rufkm,  illam  ▼irginem, 
CKsiaiii,  spano  ore,  aduoco  naao"— 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comedy,  Mm  possum  pater : 
If  she  be  rich,  £ui  (he  replies)  ut  elegans  est^  credos  animum  ibi  essef  he  must  and 
shall  have  her,  she  is  fair  enough,  young  enough,  if  he  look  or  hope  to  inherit  his 
lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Areonidis  hujus  filiam^  but  whom 
his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes,  his  afiection  must  dance  attendance 
upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the  same  predicament  forsooth,  as  an  empty  boat,  she 
must  carry  what,  where,  when,  and  whom  her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  busi- 
nesses the  &ther  is  still  for  the  best  advantage;  now  the  mother  respects  good  kin- 
dred, must  part  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  ^  Livy  exemplifies,  dec.  1.  lib,  4. 
a  gentleman  and  a  yeoman  wooed  a  wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute  that  the 
gentry  and  conunonalty  must  not  match  together);  the  matter  was  controverted:  the 
gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mother's  voice,  qua  qudm  splendissimis  nuptiis  jungi 
pueliam  volebat :  the  overseers  stood  for  him  that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents 
ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  behalf,  beauty  is  a  dowry  of  itself  all  sufficient, 
^ Virgo formosa^  etsi  oppido  pauper,  abufide  dotata  est,  ^Rachel  was  so  married  to 
Jacob,  and  Bonaventure,  '^in  4.  sent.  ^'  denies  that  he  so  much  as  venialiy  sins,  that 
marries  a  maid  for  comeliness  of  pepson."  The  Jews,  Deut.  xxi.  11,  if  they  saw 
amongst  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  some  small  circumstances  observed,  might 
take  her  to  wife.  They  should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kind,  especially  if  there  be 
no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  Tis  good  for  a  commonwealth. 
*'  Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  ^  young  men  should  never  avoid  the  affinity  of 
poor  folks,  or  seek  after  rich."  Poverty  and  base  parentage  may  be  sufficiently 
recompensed  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,  virtue,  religion,  and  choice 
bringing  up,  ''^U  am  poor,  I  confess,  but  am  I  therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ? 
Love  itself  is  naked,  the  graces ;  the  stars,  and  Hercules  clad  in  a  lion's  skin."  Give 
something  to  virtue,  love,  wisdom,  favour,  beauty,  person;  be  not  all  for  money. 
Besides,  you  must  consider  that  Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled, 
they  must  aflfect  as  they  may :  '^Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  quas  sinus  abscondit,  as 
the  saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

**  It  liea  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  hate, 
For  will  in  ua  it  overrui'd  by  fate.** 

A  servant  maid  in  **Aristsenetus  loved  her  mistress's  minion,  which  when  her  dame 
perceived, /urio^a  amulatione,  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her  about  the  house 
oy  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  vexed  her  sore.  The  wench  cried  out,  ^  ^  O  mistress, 
fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  but  not  my  soul!"  Affections  are  free,  not 
to  be  commanded.  Moreover  it  may  be  to  restrain  their  ambition,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of  a  family,  God  in  his  just  judgment 
assigns  and  permits  such  matches  to  be  made.  For  1  am  of  Plato  and  ^Bodine's 
mind,  that  families  have  their  bounds  and  periods  as  well  as  kingdoms,  beyond  which 


4iTef.  «*Ter.  Beaat.  Been.  ult.  **  He  will  marrr 

the  daufhtfr  of  rich  pareuta,  a  red-haired,  blear«eyea, 
bif-mouttied,  crooked<noeed  wench.**  ^  Plebitiua  et 

Dobilia  anibiebant  pueliam,  paellA  eertamen  in  parte* 
irenil,  4ke.  *Apuleius  apol.  *Gen.  zzvi. 

■*  Non  peecat  Tenialiler  qui  mulierem  ducit  ob  pulchri. 
tudineoi.  **  1  Jb.  0.  d«  leg.  Ex  uau  reipub.  est  ut  in 

nuptiia  Juvenea  Deque  pauperum  affinilaiem  fugiaat. 


neque  divitum  aectentur.  n  Philoit.  ep.  Q,aoniam 

pauper  sum,  idcirco  contemptior  et  abjeciior  tibi 
videar?  Amor  ipse  nuiidus  e»t,  fratia:  el  astra  ;  Her- 
cules pelle  ieoiiina  indutus.  e*  Juvenal.  *^  Ub.  9. 
ep.  7.  *^  EJiilnns  jnquit,  nnn  nipiilein  und  addixit 

niihi  forttina  lervitule.  ^Dt  repub.  c  de  period, 

rerumpub. 
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for  extent  or  continuance  they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hundred  yean,  as  tbcj 
there  illustrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  ''Melanctlioa 
approve,  but  in  a  perpetual  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedigrees  of  knights,  ge&de- 
men,  yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little  alteration.  How- 
soever  let  them,  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love;  they  must  not  think  they 
can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  "Amor  enim  turn  imperaUtr^  affecUu  Uber  n  ^'s 
alius  et  vices  exigens^  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  Pliny  said  in  a  pan^yric  of  his,  and 
may  not  be  forced:  Love  craves  liking,  as  the  saying  is,  it  requires  mutual  afiections, 
a  correspondency :  invito  non  datur  nee  aufertur^  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  him- 
self cannot  teach  us  how  to  love,  Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helen  express 
it.  They  must  not  therefore  compel  or  intrude;  '^qtds  enim  (as  Fabius  nrgeth) 
amare  alieno  ammo  potest?  but, consider  withal  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages; 
take  pity  upon  youth :  and  such  above  the  rest  as  have  daughters  to  bestow,  should 
be  very  careful  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Syracides  cap.  7.  vers,  25. 
calls  it  ^  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daughter  to  a  man  of  under- 
standing in  due  time:"  Virgines  enim  tempestivi  loeanda,  as  "^Lemniusadmonisheth, 
lib.  1.  cap,  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in  season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of 
which  *'  Rodericus  A  Castro  de  morbis  muUerum^  lib,  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatns 
lib,  2.  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4,  de  melcmch.  virginum  et  viduarum^  have  both  largely 
discoursed.  And"  merefore  as  well  to  avoid  these  feral  maladies,  'tis  good  to  gel  them 
husbands  betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  gross  inconveniences,  and  for  a  thing 
that  I  know  besides;  ubi  nuptiarwn  tempos  et  cetas  advenerit^  as  Chrysostom  ad- 
viseth,  let  them  not  defer  it;  they  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or  do  worse. 
If  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right:  for  as  he  proves 
out  of  Curtius,  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylvs,  nup.  lib.  2.  maner.  30.  ""^  A  maid 
past  twenty-five  years  of  age,  against  her  parents'  consent  may  many  such  a  one  as 
is  unworthy  of,  and  inferior  to  her,  and  her  father  by  law  must  be  compelled  to  give 
her  a  competent  dowry."  Mistake  me  not  in  the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I  do  ap(^ 
logise  here  for  any  headstrong,  unruly,  wanton  flirts.  I  do  approve  that  of  St  Am- 
brose (Comment  in  Genesis  xxiv.  51),  which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebecca's 
spousals,  ^  A  woman  should  give  unto  her  parents  the  choice  of  her  husband,  ''lest 
she  be  reputed  to  be  malpert  and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  het  own 
choice ;  ^  for  she  should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  than  to  desire  a  man 
herself."  To  those  hard  parents  alone  I  retort  that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of 
modester  maids),  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper  years. 
For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  nobody  will  respect 
them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith  ''Aretine's  Lucretia^  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  ^  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no  account"  An  old  fellow,  as  Lydstrati 
confesseth  in  *  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus^  cito  puellam  virginem  dueai  uxorem,  and 
'tis  no  news  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  young  wench:  but  as  he  follows  it,  mmlierit 
brevis  occasio  est^  etsi  hoc  non  apprehenderitj  nemo  vult  ducere  tixorem,  expeetaa 
vero  sedet ;  who  cares  fbr  an  old  maid  ?  she  may  set,  &c.  A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds, 
laseiva  et  petulans  puella  virgo,  is  like  a  flower,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

**  **  Qaam  modd  naacentem  nitilus  convpexit  Booi,     I        **  Bbe  Uiit  wu  «rit  •  maid  as  flrMh  as  Maj, 
Uanc  redient  wro  wetpere  vidit  anuoi.**  J  la  now  an  old  crone,  time  eo  iteala  away." 

Let  them  take  time  then  while  they  may,  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as  b« 
prescribes, 

•>**  Collife  Virgo  rovaa  dum  floi  novut  et  nova  pubes,     |       **  Fafr  maid*,  iro  irather  roaee  la  Uie  prime, 
Et  memor  etto  svuni  eic  properare  tuum.**  |         And  think  tbat  as  a  flower  ao  goea  oa  time.* 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunty  while  we  are  ul  the  flower  of  years,  fit  for 
love  matters,  and  while  time  serves :  for 


•>*'8ole«  oocidem  et  redire  poenint, 
Nobis  cum  M>mpl  occidit  brevie  lax, 
Nox  est  perpetud  una  dormienda." 


w  **  Bans  that  set  maf  rise  aieain. 
But  if  oQoe  we  lose  this  tifbt, 
*Tls  with  US  perpetnal  night.** 


Volai  irrevocabile  tempus^  time  past  cannot  be  recalled.    But  we  need  no  such 


•'doro.  in  car.  Chron.  ■*  Plin.  in  pan.  ••  Declam. 
306.  *>  Puellis  imprimis  nulla  damla  occasio  lapsus. 
Lemn.  lib.  1.  54.  de  vit  instit.  <>  See  more  part  1.  s. 
mem.  9.  s«ibs.  4.  "  Filia  exoedens  annum  9S.  potest 
iofcio  patrp  nubere,  licet  indigoua  sit  msritus,  et  eum 
eogere  ad  ooogrne  dotandum.  *Ne  appeteutiv 


procacioris  reputetar  auctor.  MEipetHia  eaia 

magis  debet  videri  A  viro  quam  ipaa  vinim  expetMa' 
<*  Mulier  apud  nos  94.  annorum  vetala  est  et  pniH 
titia.  MCommd.  Ljrdstrat.  And.  Divo  laisrpr. 

•TAusonius  edy.  14.  •Idem.  •Chtatttf 

f  Translated  by  M.  B.  Johnsoo. 
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exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward :  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and  all  be 
not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore,  because  he  taught 
him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  young  man  miscarry,  I  think  their  parents  oflentimes, 
guardians,  overseers,  governors,  neque  vos  ^saith  ^'  Chrysostom)  a  supplicio  immunes 
cvcLdetis^  gi  turn  statim  ad  luptias^  Sfc,  are  m  as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be 
punished  as  their  children,  in  providing  for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that  good 
counsel  of  the  comical  old  man  were  put  in  practice, 

IS  *«  OpulentiorM  pftaperioram  ut  filiu 
Indotafl  ducant  uzorea  domoof : 
Et  multd  fiet  eiviua  eoDcordior, 
£t  iniridii  noi  mioore  ut«mar,  qa^  atinur.** 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and  quiet* 
ness  in  a  commonwealth.  Beauty,  good  bringing  up,  methinks,  is  a  sufficient  portion 
of  itself,  ^l>o«  est  sua  forma  puellis^  ^^her  beauty  is  a  maiden's  dower,"  and  he 
doth  well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  ^^Aristsnetus,  married  a 
poor  man's  child,  yocie  turn  illatahili^  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly  visage, 
in  pity  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos,  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass,  and  wanting  means  to  get  her  love, 
iiung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription  upon  it. 


**  That  rich  men  woald  marry  poor  maidcQs  aome, 
And  that  without  dowry,  and  to  bring  them  home. 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 

envy  ahould  we  Jiavci  much  more  pity.** 


**  Juro  tibi  aanft  per  myatica  aacra  Diana, 
Me  tibi  ▼enturam  oomitem*  apoDaumque  Aitonim.** 


**  I  swear  by  all  the  ritea  of  Diana, 
I'll  come  and  be  thy  buaband  iff  may.** 


She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  inquiry  of  his  person  and  estate,  was 
married  unto  him* 

**  Bleawd  ia  the  wooinf  , 
That  ia  not  long  a  doing.** 

As  the  saying  is;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what  needs 
such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances?  dost  thou  know  her  conditions,  her 
bringing-up,  like  her  person  ?  let  her  means  be  what  they  will,  take  her  without  any 
more  ado.  *Dido  and  MaeaB  were  accidentally  driven  by  a  storm  both  into  one 
cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it;  Massinissa  was  married  to  that  fair  captive  Sopho- 
nisba,  King  Syphax'  wife,  the  same  day  that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio 
Laelius,  lest  they  should  determine  otherwise  of  her.  If  thou  lovest  the  party,  do 
as  much  :  good  education  and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowry,  stand  not  upon  money. 
Erant  olim  aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adamantes  redamabant^  in  the  golden 
world  men  did  so,  (in  the  reign  of  ^  Ogyges  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus  began 
to  domineer)  if  all  be  true  that  is  reported :  and  some  few  now-a-days  will  do  as 
much,  here  and  there  one;  'tis  well  done  methinks,  and  all  happiness  befal  them  for 
so  doing.  ""  Leontius,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  fair  daughter  called  Athenais, 
multo  corporis  lepbre  ac  Veiiere^  (saith  mine  author)  of  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave 
her  no  portion  but  hei^  bringing  up,  occulto  forma  prasagio^  out  of  some  secret  fore- 
knowledge of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that  little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other 
children.  But  she,  thus  qualified,  was  preferred  by  some  friends  to  Ck)n8tantinople, 
to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperor's  sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptised  and  called  Eudo- 
cia.  Theodosius,  the  emperor,  in  short  space  took  notice  of  her  excellent  beauty 
and  good  parts,  and  a  little  after,  upon  his  sister's  sole  commendation,  made  her  his 
wife :  'twas  nobly  done  of  Theodosius.  ''*  Rudophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  days 
in  all  Egypt ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance,  (her  maids  meanwhile  looking 
but  carelessly  to  her  clothes)  an  eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shoes,  and  laid  it  in 
Psammeticus  the  King  of  Egypt's  lap  at  Memphis :  he  wondered  at  the  excellency 
of  the  shoe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  Aquilce  factum^  at  the  manner  of  the  bringing 
of  it :  and  caused  forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she  that  owned  that  shoe 
should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came,  and  was  forthwith  married  to 
the  king.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and  like  a  prince :  I  commend  him  for  it, 
and  all  such  as  have  means,  that  will  either  do  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or  so  for 
love,  &c.,  marry  their  children.    If  he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if 


'1  Horn.  &  in  L  Tbea.  eap.  4. 1.  n  piautoa.  »  Grid. 
^  EpiaL  18. 1.  S.  Bligit  eonjugem  pauperem,  indotatam 
et  tubito  deamaTit,  et  commiaeratione  ejua  inopin. 
"  Virg.  iEn.  ^  Fabioa  pictor :  amor  ipw  conjunzit 

popialoa,  Sar-,        ^  Lipaiua  polit.  SebaaU  Mayer.  Select. 
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iBlian.  1.  13.  c.  33.  cum  ftimuie  lavantia  veatea  inca- 
rioauacuftodirent,Ac.  roandaTit  per  universam  iEgyp- 
tum  ut  fmmtna  qucreretur,  cujua  U  calreua 
eamque  lie  inveatam  in  matrimonium  acoefnt. , 
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she  be  virtuously  given ;  for  as  Syracides,  cap,  7.  ver.  19.  adviseth,  ^  Forego  not  t 
vife  and  good  woman ;  for  her  grace  is  above  gold."  If  she  have  fortunes  €£  her 
own,  let  her  make  a  man,  Banaus  of  Lacedaemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow, 
and  means  enough  for  them  all,  he  never  stood  inquiring  after  great  matches,  as 
others  used  to  do,  but  ^  sent  for  a  company  of  brave  young  gallants  to  his  house, 
and  bid  his  daughters  choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  lor 
her  husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  ^)proved  in  those 
times.  But  in  this  iron  age  of  ours,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid  must  buy 
her  husband  now  with  a  great  dowry,  if  she  will  have  him)  covetousness  and  filthy 
lucre  mars  all  good  matches,  or  some  such  by-respects.  Crales,  Servian  prince  (as 
Nicephorus  Gregoras  Rom,  hist,  lib,  6.  relates  it,)  was  an  earnest  suitor  to  Eudocia, 
the  emperoFs  sister;  though  her  brother  much  desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  ''abide 
him,  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all  basely  abused ;  but  the  emperor  still,  Cra&t 
amieitiam  magni  faciensj  because  he  was  a  great  prince,  and  a  troublesome  neigh- 
bour, much  desired  his  affinity,  and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simoiuda 
to  him,  a  little  girl  ^ve  jean  of  age  (he  being  forty-five,)  and  five  '*yean  older  than 
the  emperor  himself:  such  disproportionable  and  unlikely  matches  can  wealth  and  a 
fiur  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  money,  but  sometimes  vain- 
glory, pride,  ambition,  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched  covetousness  itself  in  another 
extreme.  IJf  a  yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  overmatch  her,  above  her 
birth  and  calling,  to  a  gentleman  forsooth,  because  of  her  great  portion,  too  good  for 
one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth :  a  gentleman's  daughter  and  heir  must  be 
married  to  a  knight  baronet's  eldest  son  at  least ;  and  a  knight's  only  daughter  to  a 
baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and  so  upwards,  her  great  dower  deserves  it  And  thns 
striving  for  more  honour  to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents 
follow,  and  oftentimes  they  ruinate  their  families.  "  Paulus  Jovius  gives  instance  in 
Galeatius  the  Second,  that  heroical  Duke  of  Milan,  extemas  affinitatesj  decoras  qmi^ 
dem  regiofastu^  sed  sibi  et  posteris  datnnosaa  etfere  exUiales  qtuuivU;  he  married 
his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  King  of  France  his  sister,  but  she  was 
socero  tarn  gravis^  ut  ducerUis  miUiius  aurearum  constUeriLf  her  entertainment  at 
Milan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter  Violanta  was  married 
to  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  youngest  son  to  Edward  the  Third,  King  of  Eng- 
land, but,  ad  ejus  adventum  tania  opes  torn  admirabili  liberalitaU  profusa  samij  at 
opuletdissimortan  regum  splendorem  superasse  viderhtur^  he  was  welcomed  with  such 
incredible  magnificence,  that  a  king's  purse  was  scarce  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides 
many  rich  presents  of  horses,  arms,  plate,  money,  jewels,  &C.,  he  made  one  dinner 
for  him  and  his  company,  in  which  were  thirty-two  messes  and  as  much  proTtaioo 
left,  ut  relattB  a  mensa  dapes  decern  tnUlibus  haminum  suJiceretUy  as  would  serve  ten 
thousand  men :  but  a  little  after  Lionel  died,  nova  nupta  et  intempestivis  cotwiviis 
operam  dans^  fyc,  and  to  the  duke's  great  loss,  the  solemnity  was  ended.  So  can 
titles,  honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  unfortunate  matches  of  all  sides  for 
by-respects,  (though  both  crazed  in  body  and  mind,  most  unwilling,  averse,  and  often 
unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end.  But  I  am  too 
lavish  peradventure  in  this  subject 

Another  let  or  hindrance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  laws  and  rigorous  customs, 
that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places ;  as  apprentices,  servants, 
collegiates,  states  of  lives  in  copyholds,  or  in  some  base  inferior  offices,  ^Vtllt  licet 
in  such  cases,  potiri  non  licetf  as  he  said.  They  see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate, 
they  covet  and  catch,  but  Tantalus  d  labrisj  Sfc,  Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is 
in  such  an  estate  to  attempt.  ^^Chavissimum  est  adamare  nee  potiri^  'tis  a  grievous 
thing  to  love  and  not  enjoy.  They  may,  indeed,  I  deny  not,  marry  if  they  will,  and 
have  free  choice,  some  of  them;  but  in  the  meantime  their  case  is  dcjspenUe,  iMpmm 
auribus  tenent^  they  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  bum  or  starve.  Tis 
comutum  sophisma^  hard  to  resolve,  if  they  marry  they  forfeit  their  estates,  they  are 
undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggary  and  want :  if  they  do  not  many,  in 


t*  PauMnifti  lib.  3.  de  Laconicis.  Dimitit  qui  nuncU* 
rant,  icjc.  optionem  puellU  dedit.  utearum  quclibet  eum 
iHii  vinim  deligeret,  ciijus  mazime  eaaet  forma  com- 
placata.     *  lliiuM  conjugium  abouiinabitur.     '*  Sooero 


quinque  cireiter  annoa  nato  minor, 
•ecundt.      *  Apttleitta  in  Catel 
poaae  atoegmt.  m  Aaacreoa.  S8L 
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this  beroical  passion  they  furiously  rage,  are  tormented,  and  torn  in  pieces  by  their 
predominate  afiections.  Every  man  hath  not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him  "  pmy 
for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth  in  his  Tmct  de  DivartUs^  because  God  hath  so  called 
him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking  away  the  means  of  marriage.  "Paul  would  have  gone 
from  Mysia  to  Bithynia,  but  the  spirit  suflered  him  not,  and  thou  wouldst  peradven- 
ture  be  a  married  man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  protecting  angel  holds  it  not  fit 
The  devil  too  sometimes  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  mar  many  good 
matches,  as  the  same  ^  Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindeted  of  Satan 
he  could  not  There  be  those  that  thmk  they  are  necessitated  by  fiite,  their  stars 
have  so  decreed,  and  therefore  they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well  in* 
clined  to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way;  I  know  what  astrologers 
say  in  this  behalf,  what  Ptolemy  quadripartU,  TVact  4.  cap.  4.  Skoner  lib.  1.  cap.  12. 
what  Leovitius  genitur.  exempi.  I.  which  Sextus  ab  Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horo- 
scope of  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  what  Pezelius,  Origanaus  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator 
Garceus,  cap.  12.  what  Junctine,  Protanus,  Gampanella,  what  the  rest,  (to  omit  those 
Arabian  conjectures  d  parte  conjugiiy  d  parte  lascivitB^  triplieitatee  veneris^  4rc.,  and 
those  resolutions  upon  a  question,  an  amicd  potiatur^  Sfc.)  determine  in  this  behalf 
▼iz.  an  sit  naJtus  conjugem  habUunu^  faciU  an  diJicuUer  sit  sponsam  impetraturus, 
quoi  eonjuges^  quo  tempore^  quales  deeemantur  nato  uxores^  de  mutuo  amore  eonju" 
gemj  both  in  men's  and  women's  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the  seventh  house 
the  almutens,  lords  and  planets  Siere,  a  <^etO^  SfCj  by  particular  aphorisms.  Si 
dominus  7"**  in  7*°*  vel  secunda  nobilem  decemit  utorem^  servam  out  ignoHlem  si 
duodecimo.  Si  Venus  in  12ib*,  4rc.,  with  many  such,  too  tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let 
no  man  be  troubled,  or  find  himself  grieved  with  such  predictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius 
well  saith  in  his  astrological  "  dialogue,  non  sunt  pratoriana  decreta^  they  be  but 
eonjectures,  the  stars  inclme,  but  not  enforce, 

*■  **  WMn  eoiporitaf  pneraot  eoBlefltia  aottrit, 

Bunt  ea  de  vili  condiu  namque  luto : 
Cofere  Md  nequeunt  animum  niiione  (hieotem, 
Uaippe  sub  impeiio  ■oliut  ipse  dei  Mt.** 

wisdom,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate  if  not  quite  alter  such  decrees,  Fortuna 
sua  a  cujusgue  fingitur  morihus^  ^Qui  caxfti^  prudentes^  voii  compotes^  4r^.,  let  no  man 
then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological  aphorisms,  or  be  much  moved, 
either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  predictions,  but  let  every  man  follow  his  own 
free  will  in  tliis  case,  and  do  as  he  sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  than 
bum,  for  their  souPs  health,  but  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some  other  means  to 
pacify  themselves,  and  divert  the  stream  of  this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are, 
''rest  satisfied,  lugenies  virgitdtaiis florem  sic  aruisscj  deploring  their  misery  with 
that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  help  or  remedy,  and  with  Jephtha's 
daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

0(  like  nature  is  superstition,  those  rash  vows  of  monks  and  friars,  and  such  as 
live  in  religious  orders,  but  &r  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse.  Nature,  youth, 
and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the  one  side;  but  their  order 
and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  ^Votoque  suo  sua  forma  repugnal.  What  merits 
and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  themselves  by  it,  what  commodities,  I  know  not; 
but  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash  vows,  and  inhuman  manner  of  life,  proceed  many 
inconveniences,  many  diseases,  many  vices,  masturpation,  satjrriasis,  "^  priapismus, 
melancholy,  madness,  fornication,  adultery,  buggery,  sodomy,  theft,  murder,  and  all 
manner  of  mischiefs :  read  but  Bale's  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbeys  here  in  England,  Henry  Stephen,  his  Apol.  for  Herodotus,  that  which  Ulricus 
writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  ^'^that  Pope  Gregory  when  he  saw  600  skulls  and 
bones  of  infants  taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon  retracted  that 
decree  of  priests'  marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a  slaughter,  was  much 
grieved  at  it,  and  purged  himself  by  repentance."    Read  many  such,  and  then  ask 


MOontinentic  donum  ex  fide  poetulet  quia  certom  sit 
earn  rocari  ad  eoBlibatum  cui  deniia.  he  m  Act.  xri.  7. 
«  Bom.  i.  13.  «•  Pnpfix.  gen.  I^eoTitii.  .        «  "  The 

•tare  in  the  skiei  preside  over  our  peraons,  for  the^  are 
made  of  bumble  matter.  Tbey  cannot  bind  a  rational 
mind,  for  that  it  under  the  control  of  God  only.** 
■•  Idem  Wolflua  dial.  •>  ••  That  is,  make  the  beet  of 
iC  and  uke  tail  lot  aa  it  tella."  "Ovid.  1.  Met 


"Their    beauty   ii   inconiielent 
*■  Mercurialit  de  Priaplimo. 


wlib  their  yowi." 
MMemorabile  quod 
Ulricus  epiftola  refert  Greforium  qoum  ex  piscina 
quadam  allata  plus  quam  sex  roiile  infantum  capita 
vidisset,  ingemuisse  et  decr«tam  de  cotibatu  tantaia 
ctedis  causam  confescns  eondigno  iilud  pcenitentia 
fructa  purgasee.  Kemnisius  ex  conciL  Trident,  part.  3» 
de  eoelibatu  aacerdoluoL 
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vfaat  is  to  be  done,  is  this  tow  to  be  broke  or  not?  No,  saitfa  Bdknnnie,  cop.  3& 
lib.  de  Monach.  melUu  est  seortari  et  uri  quam  de  vato  calihaJtuM  ud  mtq/iUu  trmuin^ 
better  bum  or  fly  out,  than  to  break  thy  vow.  And  Coeter  in  his  Enchirid.  de  taX^ 
hat.  saeerdotum,  saith  it  is  absolutely  gravuu  peccattun^  *  ^  a  greater  sin  for  a  priest 
to  marry,  than  to  keep  a  concubine  at  home.''  Gregory  de  Valence,  cap,  %.  de  ca^ 
hat.  maintains  the  same,  as  those  of  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.  Insomuch  that 
many  votaries,  out  of  a  fidse  persuasion  <^  merit  and  holiness  in  this  kind,  wiQ 
sooner  die  than  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives.  "^  Anno  1 41 9.  Pins  %y 
Pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect  Archbishop  of 
Lisbon,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ^  ^  when  his  physicians  told  him,  that  his  dis- 
ease was  such,  he  must  either  lie  with  a  wench,  marry,  or  die,  cheerfully  chose  to 
die.''  Now  they  commended  him  for  it;  but  St.  Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  ^Better 
marry  than  bum,"  and  as  St  Hierome  gmvdy  delivers  it.  Alia  sunt  leges  Casananj  alia 
Christij  aUud  Papimanusy  aliud  Paulus  nosier  pracipity  there's  a  diflerence  betwixt 
God's  ordinances  and  men's  laws :  and  therefore  Cyprian  Epist.  8.  Ix^dly  denoonce^ 
tfli|^«m  est^  aduUerum  est^  saerilegum  esty  quodcunque  hunumo  furore  siatuitmr,  at  dis^ 
pasUio  divina  violeiur^  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious,  what 
men  make  and  ordain  afler  their  own  Airies  to  cross  God's  laws.  "Geoigius  Wiee* 
lius,  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  (InspecL  eceles.pag.  18)  exclaims  against  it,  and  aU 
such  rash  monastical  vows,  and  would  have  such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what 
they  do,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in  posterum  querantar  de  inanilms  stuprisj  lest  they 
repent  it  at  last.  For  either,  as  he  follows  it,  "you  must  allow  them  c<Nicnbines,  or 
suffer  them  to  marry,  for  scarce  shall  yon  find  three  priests  of  three  thousand^  foi 
per  atatem  nan  ament,  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust  Wherefore  I  eocH 
elude  it  is  an  unnatural  and  impious  thing  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  top 
severe  and  inhuman  an  edict 

»  T%0  fiUf  wr«m,  tks  tttwumM  ti»». 
The  liuU  redkrtOMt  Aav#  iktir  $UetiM^ 
Thefjif  I»am  and  Ug$tJkw  g9m$, 
WkerioB  hem  UH^  mbout  tmoirou, 
JSm  tM«f  ^Hnda  hrnvt  iwcUnatioK, 
jSud  at  n«tur»  impreu  and  gnUa, 
Of  narftMng  Utt  U  prtmida. 

Many  laymen  repine  still  at  priests'  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at  clergymen 
only,  but  of  all  the  meaner  sort  and  condition,  they  would  have  none  marry  but  such 
as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their  parish  belike  shall  be  pestered 
with  orphans,  and  the  world  full  of  beggars :  but  ^  these  are  hard-hearted,  nnnatonl, 
monsters  of  men,  shallow  politicians,  they  do  not  'consider  that  a  great  part  of  the 
world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it  ought,  how  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Aus- 
tralis  incognita,  Africa,  may  be  sent  ?  Let  them  consult  with  Sir  William  Alexander's 
Book  of  Colonies,  Orpheus  Junior's  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburae,  Ifr.  Hag- 
thorpe,  &c.  and  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politic  Romans 
were  of  another  mind,  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be  too  popu- 
lous. *  Adrian  the  emperor  said  he  had  rather  have  men  than  money,  malle  we  homi^ 
nam  adjectione  ampliare  trnperitcm,  quam  pecunid.  Augustus  Cesar  made  an  oratioo 
in  Rome  ad  calibus^  to  persuade  them  to  marry ;  some  countries  compelled  them  to 
marry  .of  old,  as  ^  Jews,  Turks,  Indians,  Chinese,  amongst  the  rest  in  these  days,  who 
much  wonder  at  our  discipline  to  sufier  so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries, 
and  often  marvel  how  they  can  live  honest  '  In  the  isle  of  Maragnan,  the  governor 
and  petty  king  there  did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friars, 
and  the  rest  of  their  company  could  live  without  wives,  they  thought  it  a  thing  im- 
possible, and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  onr  multitudes 
of  religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe,  18  nun- 
neries in  Padua,  in  Venice  34  cloisters  of  monks,  28  of  nuns,  &c.  ex  ungue  leoaeaty 
'tis  to  this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what  would  they  think,  do 
they  live  honest  ?    Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I  am  of  Tertullian's  mind,  that 

*K  nuhat.  qiiamM  domi  concuhinniB  alat.       "Al*  CurlMie.            >  *Tit  DOl  multitadt  bat  idtoaeM  vrUck 

phonfut  Cieaoniui  lib.  de  geai.  pontillcuni.          **  Cum  cauaeth  beygarj.        «Or  to  aet  them  aarork.  aad  hnnf 

asedici  tuadtfrent  ut  aut  nnberet  aut  ooitu  uteratur.iic  tlMm  up  in  aoma  boneat  tradea.       'Oioa.  Caanoa,  b^ 

mortem  vitari  poaie  mortem  potiua  ialrepidua  exprcta-  56.       «8anlua  Buxtorphiua.          •Gaude  Alteville  ia 

irit.  he.       »  Epjtt.  30.       »  Vide  vitaro  ejue  edit.  16831  bia  biit  of  Uie  Fresciimcn  lo  Um  Ula  of 

by  Di  T.  Jamea.       M*Lidgate,  io  Cliauoer*B  Flower  of  An.  1814. 


fktt  crmMff  kg  kinds  ardinane* 
Cmutrminad  i$,  and  kg  ttatntet  hanmd. 
And  dabarradfrwm  aU  aadb  ptaatamea  : 
What  wuanatM  Udt,  what  it  Udt  yrctawc 
Cflatot,Iwit,againttaUrigkt 
WitAtmt  a  eamat,  ta  namm  nttn  It 
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few  can  eontiiroe  but  by  eompnliioD.  *^ O  chastity  (saith  he)  tfaoa  art  a  nre  god* 
dess  in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom  continuate :  thou  mayest  now  and  then 
be  compelled)  either  for  defect  of  nature,  or  if  discipline  persuade,  decrees  enforce :'' 
or  for  some  such  by-respects,  suUenness,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first  loves, 
may  not  have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of  means,  rash  vows,  &c.  But  can 
he  willingly  contain  ?  I  think  not  Therefore,  either  out  of  commiseration  of 
human  imbecility,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconvenience,  for  they  hold 
some  of  them  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink,  and  because  vigour  of  youth,  the  state 
and  temper  of  most  men's  bodies  do  so  furiously  desire  it,  they  have  heretofore  in 
some  nations  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and  stews,  a  hundred  thousand  courtesans 
in  Grrand  Cairo  in  £gypt,  as  '  Radzivflus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boys :  how 
many  at  Fez,  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.,  and  still  in  many  oiher  pro- 
vinces and  cities  of  Europe  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  young  men,  church- 
men, and  servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest  The  consideration  of 
this  belike  made  Vibius,  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  *Cras8us,  that  rich  Roman 
gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ui  voluptatis  quam  atas  ilia  desiderat  eopiamfaeeret^  to 
gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  *  lusty  lasses  to  accompany  him  all  that  while  he 
was  Uiere  imprisoned,  And  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general,  when  he  warred  against 
the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  concubines,  as  the  Swiss  soldiers  do  now 
commonly  their  wives.  But,  because  this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but 
rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and  abhorred,  '^in  most  countries  they  do  much  en- 
courage them  to  marriage,  give  great  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and 
mulct  those  that  will  not  marry.  Jus  trium  liberorum^  and  in  Ageilius,  lib,  2.  cap.  15. 
Elian,  lib.  6.  cap.  5.  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  "We  read  that  three  children  freed 
the  &ther  from  painful  offices,  and  five  from  all  contribution.  ^  A  woman  shall  be 
saved  by  bearing  children."  Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  ^  Pkto  will,  6 
de  legibus^  he  that  roarrieth  not  before  35  years  of  his  age,  must  be  compelled  and 
punished,  and  the  money  consecrated  to  ^  Juno's  temple,  or  applied  to  public  uses. 
They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that  dies  without  a  wife,  a  most 
unhappy  man,  as  '^Boetius  infers,  and  if  at  all  happy,  yet  infortunio  fclix^  unhappy 
in  his  supposed  happiness.  They  commonly  deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament 
him  for  it :  O,  my  sweet  son,  &c.    See  Lucian,  de  Luetu^  Sands  fol.  83,  &c. 

Tet,  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are  married 
themselves,  and  for  others,  let  them  burn,  fire  and  flame,  they  care  not,  so  they  be 
not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some  too  covetous,  they  may 
marry  when  they  will  both  for  ability  and  means,  but  so  nice,  that  except  as  The- 
ophilus  the  emperor  was  presented,  by  his  mother  Euprosune,  with  all  the  rarest 
beauties  of  the  empire  in  the  great  chamber  of  his  palace  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a 
golden  apple  to  her  he  liked  best  If  they  might  so  take  and  choose  whom  they 
list  out  of  all  the  fair  maids  their  nation  affords,  they  could  liappily  condescend  to 
marry :  otherwise,  &c.,  why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  rout,  what's 
matrimony  but  a  matter  of  money  ?  why  should  free  nature  be  entrenched  on,  con- 
fined or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  man  or  woman,  with  these  manacles  of  body  and 
goods  ?  &c.  There  are  those  too  that  dearly  love,  admire  and  follow  women  all 
their  lives  long,  sponsi  Penelopes^  never  well  but  in  their  company,  wistly  gazing  on 
their  beauties,  observing  close,  hanging  aAer  them,  dallying  suU  with  them,  and  yet 
dare  not,  will  not  marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  dis- 
trustful of  God's  providence,  ^^  they  will  not,  dare  not  for  such  worldly  respects," 
fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  *^^  Lemnius  saith,  on  a  scold, 
a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife."  And  therefore,  ^  TrisUm  Juventam  venere  desertd  cokmt^ 
they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  "  Epaminondas  did,  ^  ^  J>/il  ail  esse  priusy  melius 


•  Eart  qaidem  dea  tu  es  O  chastitat  in  hit  territ,  nee 
focile  perfecia,  rarius  (lerpetua,  cogi  nonnunquam  po« 
t«M,  ob  natune  dereclum,  vel  ai  diaciplina  penraaerit, 
c«oaura  comprcaaeril.  i  Peregrin.  HJprcMof.  •  Plu> 
tarcb.  Tita  ejiia.  adoleacentias  medio  constitutu*.  •  An< 
ciliaa  dua9  egregia  forma  et  ciaiia  Sore.  >*  Alex.  ab. 
Alex.  I.  4.  c.  8.  '*  Tres  filii  patrem  ahezcubiis. 

quinque  ab  omnibus  oiDcits  libera banto.       »  pneeepto 
vrima  eogttur  nnbere  aut  mulctetar  et  petunia  tempio 


2vsr2 


Janonik  dtdieatur  et  puUica  fiat.  ^  Oonaol.  3.  proa. 
7.  **  Nic.  Hill.  Epic,  pbiloa.  '  UQui  w  capiatro 
matriinottii  alligari  non  patittntur,  Lemn.  lib.  4. 13.  de 
occult,  nat.  Abliorrent  multi  h  matrimonio,  tie  moro- 
sam,  querulam,  acerbam,  amaraoi  uxorem  perferre  oo- 
gantur.  >*  Senec.  Hippol.  ivCnleba  eoim  vixerat 
nee  ad  uxorem  dueendam  unquam  induci  pntuit 
KSenec.  Hip.  "There  it  nothing  better,  nothing  pre* 
ferable  to  a  tingle  life.** 
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nil  axlihe  vxi&^  and  ready  with  Hippolitos  to  abjure  all  women)  ^DeUatar 
korreo^fugijo^  exeerar^  Sfc.    But, 

**  Hippolit«  ncKis  quod  flifit  Vila  homuB, 
Uippolile  ntwdB** 

^  alas,  poor  Hippolitns,  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayeat,  'tis  otherwise,  Hippo- 
litus.'*  "^Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  lUeralo  sU  dueendoj  whether  a  scholar  shouU 
marry,  if  she  be  fair  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  grammar  to  his  horn  book,  or 
else  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his  study ;  if  foul  with  scolding,  he 
cannot  well  intend  to  do  both,  as  Philipp\is  Beroaldus,  that  great  Bononian  doctor,  once 
writ,  impediri  emm  studia  lUerarum^  S^c^  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn 
sort  with  true  conceived  words  he  did  ask  the  world  and  all  women  forgiveness. 
But  you  shall  have  the  story  as  he  relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixth 
of  Apuleius.  For  a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ah  uxore  ducenda  semper  a^ 
ftorrttt,  nee  qidcquam  libera  Ucto  censui  jucundius.  I  could  not  abide  marriage,  but 
as  a  rambler,  erraticus  ac  volaUcus  amatar  (to  use  his  own  words)  per  multiplice* 
amores  discurrebam^  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it;  nay  more,  I  railed  at  mar- 
riage downright,  and  in  a  public  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that  sixth  Satire  of 
Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  dicteries  I  could  against 
women ;  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  paUnodiam  canoy  nee  panitet  censeri  is 
ordine  maritorum^  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am  glad  I  am  a  *'  married  man,  I  am 
heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife,  so  noble  a  wife,  so  young,  so  chaste  a 
wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and  desire  all  other  men  to  many ;  and  espe* 
cially  scholars,  that  as  of  old  Martia  did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tullius,  Gd- 
phumia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to  Apuleius,  "  hold  the  candle  whilst  their  husbands 
did  meditate  and  write,  so  theirs  may  do  them,  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me. 
Let  other  men  be  averse,  rail  then  and  scoff  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the 
contrary,  vir  sine  uxore  malorum  expers  est,  Sfc,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  &c^  but 
this  is  a  toy.  "*  A*ee  dulces  amores  sperm  puer,  neque  tu  choreas ;  these  men  are  too 
distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches,  ^Parcite  paucorum  difundert 
crimen  in  omnes.  ^  They  must  not  condemn  all  for  some."  As  there  be  many  bad, 
there  be  some  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vicious,  some  be  virtuous.  Read  what  Solo> 
mon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  xiii.  and  Syracides,  cap.  26  et  30,  ^  Blessed  is 
the  man  that  hath  a  virtuous  wife,  for  the  number  of  his  days  shall  be  double.  A 
virtuous  woman  rejoiceth  her  husband,  and  she  shall  fulfil  the  years  of  his  life  in 
peace.  A  good  wife  is  a  good  portion  (and  xxxvi.  24),  an  help,  a  pillar  of  rest,^ 
columina  guietisj  ^  Qm  capit  uxorem^fratrem  capU  atque  sororcm.  And  30,  ^Ue 
that  hath  no  wife  wandereth  to  and  fro  mourning."  MvnuwUur  alra  conjuge  cmra^ 
women  are  the  sole,  only  joy,  and  comfort  of  a  man's  life,  bom  ad  usum  tt  lusium 
hominum,  firmamenta  familicej 

M»*  Delilia  hamani  generis,  lotatia  rita, 
Blandiits!  noctis.  placidinima  cura  diei, 
Vota  iririiin,  Juvenum  ipea,**  ae. 

"'^  A  wife  is  a  young  man's  mistress,  a  middle  age's  companion,  an  old  man's  nurse:" 
Particeps  latorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  a  help,  &,c. 


Optima  virl  powcwio  eat  axor  beneTola, 
Blitigana  iram  et  averteoa  aoimam  ejiia  atriatiUA.** 


'  Mao*B  best  poaaearion  ia  a  loving  wife. 
She  tenpeta  anger  aad  divensall  atrife. 


There  is  no  joy,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  to  that  of 
a  good  wife, 

«»  QnAm  cdm  chara  domi  eonjai,  fldaeqne  maritiia 
Unanimea  degunt" 

saith  our  Latin  Homer,  she  is  still  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  health,  his  eye,  his 
hand,  his  bosom  friend,  his  partner  at  all  times,  his  other  self,  not  to  be  separated  by 
any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent,  and  as  the  Indian  women  do* 
live  and  die  with  him,  nay  more,  to  die  presently  for  him.  Admetus,  king  of  Thes- 
saly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  was  told  by  Apollo's  Oracle,  that  S  he  todd 


WfTor.  w  ^neaa  ^Iviaa  da  diclls  Bigiamundi.  Hen- 
aiua.  Primiero.  *>  Habeo  uxorem  ex  animi  eententia 
Camillam  Paleotii  Jurieoonaulti  fiiiam.  *  Lfegeoli- 
bus  et  BAediiantibua  candelaa  et  eandelabram  teoue- 
rant.  *  Hor.  **  Neither  doapiae  agteeable  love,  nor 
Birtliflil  pteaaara.*'       MOrid.      *Apliraaiiia.    **Be 


who  chooaea  a  arife,  takes  a  brother  ao^  a 
*Lotheua.    **The  deJight  of  mankind,  tiie  m.^^ 
life,  tbe  Uandishnents  of  night,  delieioQa  eaies  ef 
the  wtahca  of  older  men,  tbe  hopes  of  yooag.** 
con*sEsaaya.       •Eoripidaa.     •**Bef«rharv 
do  a  loving  wife  nni  eoaacaDl  hwbMMl  laatf  liait  a 


or 
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get  anybody  to  die  for  him,  he  should  live  longer  yet,  but  when  all  refused,  his 
parents,  etsi  decrepiti^  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Alcestus,  his  wife,  though 
young,  most  willingly  undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And 
although  on  the  other  side  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (1  should 
nul  downright  against  some  of  them),  able  to  discourage  any  women ;  yet  there  be 
some  good  ones  again,  and  those  most  obsenrant  of  marriage  rites.  An  honest 
countiy  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  relates  it)  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  "'at  plough  by  the 
sea-side,  saw  his  wife  carried  away  by  Mauritanian  pirates,  he  ran  afler  in  all  haste, 
up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he  could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  goremor 
of  the  ship  to  deliver  his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow 
as  a  prisoner,  for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  galley*slave,  his  drudge,  willing  to  endure 
any  misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoy  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the  man's 
constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governors  at  Tunis,  set  them  both 
free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves  during  their  lives.  I 
could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ;  but  put  case  it  oflen  prove  otherwise,  because 
marriage  is  troublesome,  wholly  therefore  to  avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  '*  ^  He  that 
will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world."  (Eusebius  prcBpar.  Evangel.  5.  cap.  50.) 
Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage  I  deny  not,  Etsi  grave  sit  mairimanium^  saith 
Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen  muUis^  S^c,  yet  there  be  many  things  to  "sweeten  it,  a 
pleasant  wife,  placens  uxor^  pretty  children,  dulees  nati^  deUcuB  filiorum  hominum^ 
the  chief  delight  of  the  sons  of  men ;  Eccles.  ii.  8.  &c.  And  howsoever  though  it 
were  all  troubles,  '^  utilUatis  publiccB  causa  devorandumy  grave  quid  liberUer  su&un^ 
dum,  it  must  willingly  be  undergone  for  public  good's  sake, 


M'*  Audite  (popultti)  liiec,  inqnit  SuMrioD, 

Malv  sunt  mulierea,  Teruntamen  O  popularea. 
Hoc  line  malo  domiim  inhabitare  noa  licet.** 


**  Hear  me,  O  my  coantrymen,  laith  Buaarion, 
Women  are  naugbt,  yet  no  life  wilboat  one.* 


^  Malum  est  tnulier^  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and  for  our 
own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue,  **  Suppkt  Venus  ac  restiiuit  Ati- 
manum  genus^  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what  end  is  a  man  bom  ?  why 
lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall  he  do  that  well,  if  he  do  not 
marry  ?  Matrimonium  Jaanano  generi  immortalitatem  tribuit^  saith  Nevisanus,  ma- 
trimony makes  us  immortal,  and  according  to  *^  Tacitus,  hisjirmissimum  imperii  mu- 
nimenium^  the  sole  and  chief  prop  of  an  empire.  ^Indigne  vivU  per  quem  non  vivU 
et  alter^  ''which  Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member 
of  a  commonwealth,  that  left  not  a  child  afler  him  to  defend  it,  and  as  ^Trismegis- 
tus  to  his  son  Tatius,  ^^  have  no  commerce  with  a  single  man :"  Holding  belike  that 
a  bachelor  could  not  live  honestly  as  he  should,  and  with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a 
great  divine  and  hoty  man,  who  of  late  by  twenty-six  arguments  commends  mar- 
riage as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  all  kind  of  persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  em- 
braced :  and  is  persuaded  withal,  that  no  man  can  live  and  die  religiously,  and  as  he 
ought,  without  a  wife,  persuasus  nendnem  posse  neque  pie  vivere^  neque  beni  mori 
eitra  uxorem^  he  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  injurious  to  himself, 
destructive  to  the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebel  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let 
our  wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this,  ^  If  we  could  live  with- 
out wives,"  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  *^  Agellius,  ^  we  would  ail  want  them ; 
but  because  we  cannot,  let  all  marry,  and  consult  rather  to  the  public  good,  than 
their  own  private  pleasUVe  or  estate."  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise  ^Euripides 
hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  provided,  sine 
muUerum  congressu^  without  women's  company;  but  that  may  not  be: 

*  **'OrbM  Jacebit  •quallido  tarpii  aita, 
Vanum  sine  ullia  daaaibua  stabit  mare, 
Aleaque  cobIo  deerit  et  lylvia  fera/* 

Necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 


**  Earth,  air,  aea,  land  eftaoon  would  come  to  no«f  bt, 
Tbe  world  itaelf  should  be  to  ruin  brought.*' 


"Com  Jnzta  mare  afnim  eoleret:  Omnia  enim 
mtaerim  immemorem,  eonjufalis  amor  eum  fecerat. 
Non  aine  incenti  admiratlone,  tmnta  hominii  ebaritate 
notua  rex  Iioeroa  nae  Joaait,  kc.  **  Qui  vult  vitare 
moleaciaa  Wtet  mundom.  ^Tiit  /3/o(  r/Oc  npn^ 

irtp  XP^^^  d^poilrnt.  Qaid  vita  cat  quaao  quidve  esc 
aine Cypride dokse f    Mimner.  MBraanua.       me 

»  Meaander.     *  Sencea  Hyp.  lib.  3.  Biim.  L 


>*  Hiit.  lib.  4.  "  Palingeniua.  **  He  lives  contempti- 
bly by  whom  no  other  lives."  »  Bmaon.  lib.  7. 
cap.  93.  ^  Noli  soeietatem  habere.  Sac  «!  Lib.  ]. 
cap.  (L  81,  Inquit,  Ouirites,  sine  uxore  ease  possemaa, 
omnescareremus;  Sed  quoaiam  sic  est,  aalutl  potiua 
poMicK  qaam  volaptati  oommlendura.  *■  Beatum 
Ibret  ai  llberaa  aaio  et  argento  mercari,  ice.  «*  Scaeca. 
Hyp. 


LtweMeUmcholtf. 


[Part.  3.  Secf 


Bat  what  do  I  troable  mjaeU^  to  find  arguments  to  perraade  to,  or  eonunend 
riage  ?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  and  mach  more, 
cinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly  delivered  in  twelve  moi 
to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  ^Jacobus  de  Voragine, 

1.  Res  est?  habes  qua  tueatur  et  augeai. — 2.  Nan  est?  habes  qua 

3.  Seeunda  res  sunt  ?  fehcitas  dupUeaiur.^^.  Adversa  sunt  ?  Consoiaiur,  adsia 
onusparticipatuttolarabile^at.^-^.  Damiesf  scUiudinis  tadium  petUt," 
Diseendentem  tnsu prosequitur,  absentem  desiderai,  redeuntem  lata  excipit. — 1.  A 
jueundum  absque  societatef  Nulla  societas  matrimomo  suamor,-^^.  Vinculum  c 
jugalis  charitatis  adamentinum. — 0.  Accrescit  dulcis  afinium  turba,  dupli 
nuaurus  parentum,  fratum,  sarorum,  nepotum, — 10.  Pulchra  sis  prole  pfwens,* 

11.  Lex  Mosis  sterilitatem  matrimonii  exeeratur,  quanto  amplius  cceHbatum?^ 

12.  Si  natura  pcsnam  non  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet, 
1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  none  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Hast  nooe 

thou  hast  one  to  help  to  get  it — 3.  Art  in  prosperity.^  thine  happiness  is  doubled- 

4.  Art  in  adversity?  she'll  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy  burden  to  make  it  m 
tolerable. — 5.  Art  vat  home?  she'll  drive  away  melancholy.-^.  Art  abroad?  i 
looks  afler  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for  thee  in  thine  absence,  and  jo 
welcomes  thy  return. — 7.  There's  nothing  delightsome  without  society,  no  soci^ 
so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band  of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — ^9.  ~ 
sweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth,  the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brotH 
sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a  father  by  a  fair  and  happy  issue.^ — 1 1 .  M 
curseth  the  barrenness  of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life  ? — 12.  If  natior 
escape  not  punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knows  it  not?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it  to 
answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  Antiparodia  quite  opposite  unto  it?  To 
exercise  myself  1  will  essay: 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it — 2.  Hast  none?  thy  b^gura 
increased.^— ^.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy  happiness  is  ended.^-4.  Art  in  adversity  ?  like 
Job's  wife  she'll  aggravate  thy  misery,  vex  thy  soul,  make  thy  burden  intolerable.— 

5.  Art  at  home?  sn^'ll  scold  thee  out  of  doors. — 6.  Art  abroad  ?  If  thou  be  vfi« 
keep  thee  so,  she'll  perhaps  graft  horns  in  thine  absence,  scowl  on  thee  comic* 
home.-— 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  than  solitariness,  no  solitariness  like  this  of 
a  srogle  life.— 6.  The  band  of  marriage  is  adamantine,  no  hope  of  losing  it,  thoa  ait 
undone. — 9.  Thy  number  increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wife's  friends.— 
10.  Thou  art  made  a  comuto  by  an  unchaste  wife,  and  shalt  bring  up  other  Mis 
children  instead  of  thine  own. — 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  prefers  a  sinfle 
life. — 12.  Is  marriage'  honourable  ?  What  an  immortal  crown  belongs  to  virginity.^ 

So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  against  women,  so  doih 
almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  eon^  every  poet  thus  argues  the  case  (thoofh 
what  cares  rmlgus  nominum  what  they  say  ?) :  so  can  I  conceive  peradventure,  and 
so  canst  thou:  when  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good,  some  bad,  let's  put  it  to 
the  venture.    I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca, 


-  **  cur  Toro  yiduo  Jaeci  T 


TriBtem  JoTenuni  solve :  nunc  luzot  impt, 
EflUnde  habenu.  oplimot  viue  diet 
EffluMV  probibe.** 


"Why  dost  thou  lie  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  days  to  pass  away?"  Manr 
whilst  thou  mayest,  donee  viventi  camiies  abest  morosa,  whilst  thou  art  yet  able^  yet 
lusty,  *^Elige  cui  dieas^  tu  mild  sola  places^  make  thy  choice,  and  that  freely  fortb- 
with,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.    'TIS  true, 


•  calamitowit  est  qui  incident 


la  maiam  uioren,  felii  qui  in  bonara,** 

'TIS  a  hazard  both  ways  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry,  ^^am  et  uxorem  ducert. 
et  non  ducere  malum  est^  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good,  as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity 
on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delight,  an  incomparable  happiness,  a  blessed  estate 
a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole  content,  on  the  other ;  'tis  all  in  the  proof    Be 

«G«n.  ii.  Ai^atorium  aimile,  &c  «•  Grid.  •*  Find  raeC  ■  bad  wife,  bapfir  who  foand  a  fo^^J^ 
Iwr  to  wboo  jroa  maT  aay,  '  tboa  art  my  oaljr  plea-  «'  E  Grcoo  Valerius,  lib.  7.  cap.  7.  "  T»  mMxrf,  aad  ■« 
mut,"  «  EuripkM.  **  Unliappy  tbe  man  who  hu   to  many,  aic  equally  Nwe.** 


ml  if  em.  6.  SuIm.  5.]  Cure  of  Love-Melancholy,  561 

QSBOt  then  so  wayward,  so  covetoas,  so  distrustfiil,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all 

::^jariy,  mvJtuos  foventes  amplexus;  ^Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me,"  to-morrow 

c.T:3iSt.  Valentine's  day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupid's  sake,  for  that  great  god  Lore's 

ike,  for  Hymen's  sake,  and  celebrate  ^Venus'  rigil  with  our  ancestors  for  company 

;^f  Tether,  singing  asthey  did, 

^•^    aMm  et  qai  nanqatm  amafit, qaiqua  amtvit,  cru 


-^ ».   amet, 

.' Ver  novam,  ver  Jam  canonim,  ver  naCua  orbta  eat, 
(•-'  Vere  concordant  aniorea,  vara  nubant  alitea, 
g.,  JSi  nemua  coma  raaolvit,  fee. 
'*  'Craa  amet,  hj&.  -^-^ 


**  Lat  Uioaa  leva  now  who  naver  loved  bafore. 
And  those  who  alwaya  loved  now  love  the  more; 
Sweat  lovea  are  bom  with  every  openinf  tprinf ; 
fiiida  ftom  the  tender  bouf  ha  their  pledgee  aing ,**  te. 


//,>et  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbams  <2e  re  uxor.  lib.  1.  cap.  1. 

' '  iemnius  de  inslittU.  cap.  4.  P.  Godefhdus  de  Amor.  lib.  3.  cap.  I.  ^ Nevisanus,  lib.  3. 

'  ilex,  ab  Alezandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus'  tracts  in  laudem  matrimonii, 

n.|c.,  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest  satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do 

"  lenance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some  penitential  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled 

^^  o  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love,  go  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  ofler  to  his  image, 

^  acrifice  upon  his  altar,  and  be  as  willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest: 

rhere  will  not  be  found,  I  hope,  ^^^No,  not  in  that  severe  family  of  Stoics,  who 

^  ^all  refuse  to  submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercillious  looks  to  the  clipping  of  a 

;  «rife,"  or  disagree  from  his  fellows  in  this  point    ^  For  what  more  willingly  (as 

''Z 'Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  than  a  fair  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving  wife?" 

:  :an  the  world  afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a  more  gracious 

'  ispect  ? 

"    Since  then  this  of  marriage  is  the  last  and  best  refuge,  and  cure  of  heroical  love, 

ill  doubts  are'  cleared,  and  impediments  removed ;  I  say  again,  what  remains,  but 

that  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily  joined,  since  it  cannot  other- 

irise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  gx>od  wives,  every  man  his  wish  in  this  kind,  and 

^me  mine! 

i^And  Ood  that  all  thU  world  katk  f  wrought 
Send  kim  kit  Loot  that  hath  it  to  doort  bought. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  ask  their  banns,  'tis  a  match.  "  Fruitur  Rhodanthe  sponsa^ 
sponso  Dosicle,  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together,  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe, 
Theagines  and  Chariclea,  Poliarchus  hath  his  Aigenis,  Lysander  Calista,  to  make 
up  the  mask)  ^PotUur^  sud  puer  Iphis  lanlhi. 

jSmd  TVoUuM  <«  lu$t  and  in  f  «<«( 
Jt  wUh  Creteid^  his  own  heart  notit. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties  and  de- 
lays brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  tliis  of  "Aristsenetus  (that  so  marry) 
for  their  comfort :  ^  ^  after  many  troubles  and  cares,  the  marriages  of  lovers  are 
more  sweet  and  pleasant."  As  we  commonly  conclude  a  comedy  with  a  "  wedding, 
and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  discourse,  and  end  all  with  an  "  EpUhala" 
mium. 

Feliciter  nupHs,  God  give  them  joy  together.  ^ Hymen  0  Hymenae,  Hymen  ades 
0  Hymejuee  !  Bonum  faction,  'tis  well  done,  ffaud  equidem  sine  mente  reor,  sine 
numine  Divum,  'tis  a  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate  match,  an  even  couple, 

*'  Am  bo  aniniiR,  ambo  pneatantea  viribua,  ambo 
Florentea  anoia,*' 

"  they  both  excel  in  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  are  both  equal  in  years,"  youth,  vigour, 
alacrity,  she  is  fair  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helen,  he  as  another  Charinus  or  Alcibiades, 

» "  Indite  at  lubet  et  brevi  |  ••  Then  raodeatly  go  aport  and  toy, 

Ltberoa  date." |  And  let  'a  have  every  year  a  boy." 

*'  ^^  Go  give  a  sweet  smell  as  incense,  and  bring  forth  flowers  as  the  lily :"  that  we 
may  say  hereafter,  Scilus  Mecttstor  natus  est  Pampkilo  puer.  In  the  meantime  1  say. 


^  Pervigilium  Veneria  k  vetere  poeta.  *  Dnmua 

Bon  |K>te«t  conaistere  aine  uzore.  Neviaanua  lib.  2. 
nttoi.  18.  **  Nemo  in  aeveriMima  Stoicorum  familia 
qui  Don  barbam  quoque  et  aupercilium  amplezibua 
azorf>$  KubiniMrit.  aiit  in  iata  parte  A  reliquia  diaaen* 
a<!rtt.    Henniua  Primiero.  u  Quid  libentiua  homo 

maaeulOB  videre  debet  qiiam  bellam  uzori*m  1  *■  Chau- 
cer. **  Goodttaio  Tbeod.  Podro.  nU.  9. 1  Amor. 
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M  Ovid.  •*  Epiat.  4. 1. 2.    Jueundiorea  multo  et 

Buaviorea  longS  poet  molettaa  turbaa  amantium  nuptis. 
M  Glim  roeminisae  Juvabit.  "r  Quid  eipeciatia.  Intna 
Aunt  nuptis,  the  muaic,  gueata,  and  all  the  good  eheer 
iff  within.  ■  The  conclusion  of  Chaucer't  poem  of 

Troilua  and  Creaeid.  oCatullua.  ••CatuHoa.  J. 
Becundua  Svlvar.  lib.  Jam  viigo  tbaJamum  aubibit  unde 
ne  Virgo  redeat,  marite  cura.  *^  Ecclua.  xzxix.  U 


5(» 


Ltwe-JUklanehattf* 


[Part  3.  Sec  3 


It«,  afite,  O  JaTVQet,  *non  nurmnni  Testra  colanba, 
Bnebte,  boa  bedtrs,  neqaa  yiocaat  oaeiUa  coodMB.** 


**  Gkntle  jroQtlw,  go  iport  joaraelvcs  beci 
Let  aoi  tlw  do««t  (Nrtpaaa  jroor  atraari 
Or  ivj-daapiof  aniM,  or  oy«ter*kuniifa.' 


And  in  the  morn  betime,  as  those  **  Lacedsmonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and  Meae* 
laus,  singing  at  their  windows^  and  wishing  good  success,  do  we  at  yours : 


**  Salve  O  sponsa,  aalTe  felix,  det  vobia  Latooa 
Felicem  •obolem,  Venus  dea  del  nqnalem  amoram 
Inter  voi  mutud :  Salurnut  durabUee  divitias. 
Dormite  in  pectora  nutud  amorem  iDipirantea, 
£t  detiderium  !•• 

Even  all  your  lives  long, 

•  **ConUnfatTobif  turtunim  eoneordla, 
GornicuUB  vivacitaa'* 


Good  anorrow,  maalor  bridofiooai,  aoi 

Many  fair  lovely  bernea  to  you  betide ! 
Let  Yenot  to  you  aoataal  lore  procore. 
Let  Satoro  give  vou  riciiea  to  eadura. 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  aBot)ier*B 
Inaptring  aweel  deiin,  and  ftca  ftooa 


[bride, 


I 


■*Tlie  lov«  of  tarUea  hap  to  yon. 
And  ravens*  yean  etUI  to  renew.* 


Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said ;)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings  only  but 
all  their  days  long  \  ^  so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomeness  or  anger  ever  heM 
them :  let  him  never  call  her  other  name  than  my  joy,  my  light,  or  she  call  him 
otherwise  than  sweetlieart.  To  this  happiness  of  theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit 
detract,  but  as  their  years,  so  let  their  mutual  love  and  comfort  increase.^  And 
when  they  depart  this  life, 


"Concordes  quoniam  vixere  tot  annoa, 

Auferat  hnra  duos  ead«m,  nee  conjugis  usquam 
Busta  sua  videat,  nee  sit  tumulandua  ab  iila.** 


**  Because  tbey  have  ao  sweetly  Iiv*d  Kogeilier, 
Let  not  one  die  a  day  belbre  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  slie  him*  with  even  fate. 
One  liottr  tlieir  souls  let  Jointly  aeparate.** 


**Fortunati  ambo  si  quid  mea  carmine  poerant, 
Nulla  diea  unquam  memorl  voa  ezimet  cvo.** 


Atque  hsc  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  stib  correciione^  "^quod  ait  Hie,  eujusque  me- 
lius serUierUis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legal  Jasonem  Praienstm^  .1r- 
noJdum,  MontaJtumj  Savanarolum^  Langium^  Valescum^  Crimisonum^  Alexandrum 
Benedictum^  Laurenlium^  Valleriolam^  e  Poetis  ^asonenij  &  nostratibus  Chaueerum^ 
4rc.,  with  whom  I  conclude. 


*  Fhr  my  words  Jurt  and  ntty  parU 
I  spsak  ktm  all  umdtr  cerrecttMi, 
Cf  you  that  fooling  havo  tm  love^t  art. 
Ami  put  t(  «K  Im  yonr  dioerttiom, 
7b  iutrttU  or  mdbr  dimknution. 
Of  Hiy  languagOt  tMmt  I  fom  Icf  eseA  .* 
But  now  to  furpooo  of  sty  mtAer  spcidl. 


SECT.  HI.  MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  \,-^edUm$y^  its  EquivocaiionSf  Name^  Definition,  Extent,  several  kirnds; 
of  Princes,  Parents,  Friends.  In  Beasts,  Men:  before  marriage,  as  Ckhrivals; 
or  after,  as  in  this  place. 

Valescus  de  TarantA  cap.  de  Melanchoh  SHian  Montaltus,  Felix  Plateros, 
Guianerius,  put  jealousy  for  a  cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptom  ;  because 
melancholy  persons  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  are  mckst 
obnoxious  to  it  But  methinks  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and  that  prerogative  abore 
other  ordinary  symptoms,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a  species  apart,  being  of  so 
great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  almost  of  as  great  extent  as  lore 
itself,  as  •  Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  "  no  love  without  a  mixture  of  jealousy,**  qui 
non  zelat^  mm  amat.  For  these  causes  I  will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a 
bastard-branch  or  kind  of  love-melancholy,  which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commoaly 
before  marriage,  doth  usually  follow,  torture,  and  crucify  in  like  sort,  deserves  theie- 
fore  to  be  rectified  alike,  requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the 
several  causes  of  it,  prognostics  and  cures.    Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that 


*  Oalenl  Epithal.  •*  O  noetem  qnater  at  qoater 

beatam.  •«  Theocritus  idyl,  la  •  Erasm.  Epithal. 
p.  iEf  idi^.  Nee  saltent  raodo  sed  duo  charissima  pec- 
tora indissolubili  mutuc  beaevolentic  nodo  oorpnient, 
nt  nihil  unquam  aos  Incedore  poasit  ir«  vel  tcdii.  Hla 
perpetuo  nihil  nudiat  nisi,  mea  lux :  ilia  vicissim  nihil 

in  nimit  mi:  atque  haicjneuodiuu  ne  acoettnadB' 


trahat,  Imo  potius  allqnid  adanfeat.  •  **  BspfT 

both,  if  my  verses  have  anv  charms,  nortteO  timecwr 
detract  from  the  memorable  example  of  year  lif«r* 
^  Rommannos  de  linoA  amoria.  •  nais  3  bodt 

of  Troilus  and  Criatid.       *lnhi 
put  oat  by  fr.  Baaaavin. 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.] 


Jealousy  of  Princes. 
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he  that  is  or  hath  been  jealous,  may  see  his  error  as  in  a  glass ;  he  that  is  not,  may 
learn  to  detest,  avoid  it  himself,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  anywise  ai^cled 
with  it 

Jealousy  is  described  and  defined  to  be  ^^ a  certain  suspicion  which  the  lover 
hath  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamoured  of  another :'' 
or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoy  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper  to  himself  only : 
a  fear  or  doubt,  lest  any  foreigner  should  participate  or  share  with  him  in  his  love. 
Or  (as  ^'  Scaliger  adds)  ^  a  fear  of  losing  her  fiivour  whom  he  so  earnestly  afiects.'* 
Cardan  calls  it  ^  a  "zeal  for  love,  and  a  kind  of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile 
us.'^  ^Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the  very  same  words,  or  litde  difiering  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ;  as  that  of  parents, 
tutors,  guardians  over  their  children,  friends  whom  they  love,  or  such  as  are  left  to 
their  wardship  or  protection. 

M  ••  Storaz  non  rediit  Ikic  noete  •  cflBnt  JEachinni, 
Neqae  ■ervuloruin  qui«pi«aii  qui  ftdvenom  ieniot  r* 

As  the  old  man  in  the  comedy  cried  out  in  a  passion,  and  from  a  solicitous  fear 
and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son ;  ^^  not  of  beauty,  but  lest  they  should  miscarry, 
do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  ^as  Vives  notes)  or  endanger  themselves 
and  us."  ^iEgeus  was  so  solicitous  for  his  son  Theseus,  (when  he  went  to  fight 
with  the  Minotaur)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be  foiled,  '"Prona  est  timori  semper 
in  pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  stispect  the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many 
wives  in  their  husband's  absence,  fond  mothers  in  their  children's,  lest  if  absent  they 
should  be  misled  or  sick,  and  are  continually  expecting  news  from  them,  how  they 
do  fare,  and  what  is  become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of 
their  sight :  oh  my  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  child,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the 
Church  of  Corinth,  as  he  confesseth,2  Cor.  xi.  12.  ^  With  a  godly  jealousy,  to 
present  them  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ;"  and  he  was  afraid  still,  lest  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve,  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  minds  should  be  corrupt  from  the  sin> 
plicity  that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous,  ""^^  1  am 
a  jealous  God,  and  will  visit :"  so  Psalm  Ixxiz.  5.  ^  Shall  thy  jeidousy  bum  like 
fire  for  ever  ?"  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by  a  metaphor,  to 
show  the  care  and  solicitude  they  have  of  them.  Although  some  jealousies  express 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  fear,  sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspicion^ 
hatred,  &c.,  the  object  only  varied.  That  of  some  fiithers  is  very  eminent,  to  their 
sons  and  heirs ;  for  though  they  love  them  dearly  being  children,  yet  now  coming 
towards  man's  estate  they  may  not  well  abide  them,  the  son  and  heir  is  conunonly 
sick  of  the  fiither,  and  the  father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son,  indie 
simuUatesj  plerumque  contentiones  et  inimicitiiB;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  noto- 
rious, as  when  they  fear  co-rivals  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successors,  emulators, 
subjects,  or  such  as  they  have  offended.  "  Omnisque  potestas  impatiens  eonsortis 
erit:  ^  they  are  still  suspicious,  lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished,"^  as  one 
observes;  and  as  Comineus  hath  it,  ''^it  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes 
they  have  of  their  grief  and  suspicion,  a  secret  disease,  that  conunonly  lurks  and 
breeds  in  princes'  families."  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  only,  as  that  of  Adrian 
the  emperor,  '^^^  that  killed  all  his  emulators."  Saul  envied  David;  Domitian  Agri- 
cola,  because  he  did  excel  him,  obscure  his  honour,  as  he  thought,  eclipse  his  fame. 
Juno  turned  Praetus'  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  contended  with  her  for  beauty; 
^  Cyparissae,  king  Eteocles'  children,  were  envied  of  the  goddesses  for  their  excel- 
lent good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest,  saith  ^  Constantine,  ^  and  for  that 
cause  fiung  headlong  from  heaven,  and  buried  in  a  pit,  but  the  earth  took  pity  of 
them,  and  brought  out  cypress  trees  to  preserve  their  memories."  *  Niobe,  Arachne, 
and  Marsyas,  can  testify  as  much.  But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdom 


*  Benedetto  Varelii.  n  Exereiut.  317.  Cum  metui- 
mtti  ne  amata  rei  eiturbimur  poMefsione.  "  Zelut 
d«  fonnd  est  inTideoUs  ipecies  ne  quis  forma  quam 
amamue  fraatar.  **  3  ee  Anim&.  m  **  Uaa  not 

every  one  of  theslavee  that  went  to  meet  him  returned 
this  oif  bt  from  the  nipper  V*  *>  R.  de  Animi.  Tin- 

gimur  lelotypia  de  pubiUii,  liberie  eharitque  ears  noe* 
tne  eonereditja,  non  de  ft>rm4«  led  ne  male  eit  iie,  aut 
ne  noMe  aifaique  parent  ignominiam.  "  Plutareh. 

^SuwciAttarcflu.  f*£xod.  zz.         ^LBcaa. 


"oDancue  Aphorfi.  polit.  eemper  metuunt  ne  eomm 
anetoritaa  minuatur.  <u  Belli  Neapol.  lib.  5.  « JMei 
non  potest  qnam  tenaee  et  iofinnai  causas  habent 
mororie  et  eospidonie,  et  hie  eet  morbus  oeealtas,  qui 
in  fkmiliis  principum  regnat.  *  Omnes  Bmalos  ia- 
terfeeit.  LaraprkL  m  Oonsunt.  agrieult.  lib.  IOl  e. 
S.  CyparissK  Eteoelie  Slie,  sajtantee  ad  emolatioiieni 
dearum  in  pvteom  demoUta  mat,  sed  terra  miierata» 
eapresfoi  iiule  prodazit.         «  Ovid.  Met. 
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Love-MeUmdu>ly. 


[Part  3.  Sec  3. 


itself,  or  matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  efl^ts,  especially  amongst 
tyrants,  in  dtspoiico  Imperio^  and  such  as  are  more  feared  than  beloved  of  their  sub- 
jects, that  get  and  keep  their  sovereignty  by  force  and  fear.  "  Quod  dvihu  tenert 
te  inoUis  icias,  Sfc^  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs.  For  though  feai, 
cowardice,  and  jealousy,  in  Plutarch's  opinion,  be  the  common  causes  of  tyranny, 
as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to  be  symptoms.  For  "^  wfaAt 
slave,  what  hangman  (as  Bodine  well  ezpresseth  this  passion,  L  2.  c.  5.  de  rep.)  can 
so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  as  this  fear  and  suspicion  ?  Fear  of  death, 
infamy,  torments,  are  those  furies  and  vultures  that  vex  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and 
torture  them  day  and  night,  with  perpetual  terrors  and  aflirights,  envy,  suspicion,  fear, 
desire  of  revenge,  and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  and  afiright 
the  soul  out  of  the  hinges  of  health,  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce,  thu 
those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vex  their  apprentices  or  servants,  with  clubs, 
whips,  chains,  and  tortures."  Many  terrible  examples  we  have  in  this  kind,  amongst 
the  Turks  especially,  many  jealous  outrages ;  "  Selimus  killed  Komutus  his  youngest 
brother,  live  of  his  nephews,  Mustapha  Bassa,  and  divers  others.  "Bajazet  the 
second  Turk,  jealous  of  the  valour  and  greatness  of  Achmet  Bassa,  caus^  him  to 
be  slain.  "'Solyman  the  Magnificent  murdered  his  own  son  Mustapha;  and  'tis  an 
ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make  away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at 
the  first  coming  to  the  crown :  'tis  all  the  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers'  fune- 
rals. What  mad  pranks  in  his  jealous  fury  did  Herod  of  old  commit  in  Jewry,  when 
he  massacred  all  the  children  of  a  year  old  ?  **  Valens  the  emperor  in  Constanti- 
nople, when  as  he  left  no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdom  that  had  his  name 
begun  with  Theo ;  Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduli,  &c.  They  wenl 
all  to  their  long  home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  should  succeed  in  his 
empire.  And  what  furious  designs  hath  "Jo.  Basilius,  that  Muscovian  tyrant,  pnc- 
tised  of  late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange  suspicion,  which  Suetonius  reports 
of  Claudius  Caesar,  and  of  Domitian,  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw :  and 
which  Herodian  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those  two  jealous  brothers,  the  one  coald 
not  endure  so  much  as  the  other's  servants,  but  made  away  him,  his  chiefest  fol- 
lowers, and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers.  **  Maximinus  ^  per- 
ceiving himself  to  be  odious  to  most  men,  because  he  was  come  to  that  height  of 
honour  out  of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his  mean  parentage  would  be  ob- 
jected to  him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were  nobly  descended,  to  be  slain  in  a 
jealous  humour,  turned  all  the  servants  of  Alexander  his  predecessor  out  oi  doors, 
and  slew  many  of  them,  because  they  lamented  their  master's  death,  suspecting  them 
to  be  traitors,  for  the  love  they  bare  to  him."  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had 
made  Qitus  his  dear  fnend  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now  (saith  **  Curtius)  an 
alienation  in  his  subjects'  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him,  he  began  to  be  jeaJoas 
of  himself,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him,  ^  and  said  they  lived  like  so 
many  wild  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afraid  of  another."  Our  modem  stories  a^ni 
us  many  notable  examples.  *  Henry  the  Third  of  France,  jealous  of  Henry  of 
Lorraine,  Duke  of  Guise,  anno  1588,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  his  own  cham- 
ber. ^  Louis  the  Eleventh  was  so  suspicious,  he  durst  not  trust  his  children,  ereiv 
man  about  him  he  suspected  for  a  traitor ;  many  strange  tricks  Comineus  telleth  cS 
him.  How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the  ^  Fourth  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  so 
long  as  he  lived,  after  he  was  deposed?  and  of  his  own  son  Henry  in  his  latter  days f 
which  tlie  prince  well  perceiving,  came  to  visit  his  father  in  his  sickness,  in  a  watchet 
velvet  gown,  full  of  eyelet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them  (as  an  emblea 
of  jealousy),  and  so  pacified  his  suspicious  father,  after  some  speeches  and  protestar 
tions,  which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprisonment,  as  that  c^  RobtTt 


•"Seneca.  *f  Quia  autem  carnifex  addictum  sup- 

plicio  crudellut  aflkiat,  quam  uetuaf  Metui  inquaAi 
nortia,  iDlkmic  crndatus,  mint  ilte  ullrieea  furic  que 
tyrannos  exagitant.  Ice  Multo  acerbius  saucUnt  at 
puDgunt,  quaiu  crudelen  domini  aervoa  vinctoa  fuatibut 
ae  tormenUs  exulcerare  poMont.  *  LoDioeras,  To. 

1.  Turc.  hiat.  e.  i4.  •  Joviiu  vita  ejiia.  *>  Koowlea. 
Btubequius.  Sand.  fol.  5S.  m  Nicpphorut,  lib.  11.  c 
4S.    Socratea.  lib.  7.  cap.  35.    Neque  Valeoa  alicui  pe- 

Eircit  qui  Tbeo  cognomioe  vocaretur.  ^      •>  Alexand. 
aguin.  Moacov.  Itist.  deacrip.  c.  &  *•  P.  fletclwr, 


timet  oronea  ne  inaidiae  eaaent.  Berodot.  I.  7.  IfaiuB:- 
niia  inviaiim  ra  aentiena^qaod  ex  infimo  loco  in  taaitsi 
fortDnam  veniaaet  rooribua  ae  genera  bartaraa;  mnmtu 
ne  nataliuia  obacuritaa  objiceretur,  omaea  Akzan^n 
pnadeeeaaoria  miniatroa  ex  aula  4^^^  plaribiia  iai<-r- 
factia  qiiod  moaati  eaaent  ad  nnortein  Alexaadn.iB«iiliM 
inde  metuena.  m  Lib.  &  tanqaaoi  ten  wbiitoitat 

vivebant.  terrentea  alioa,  tiinentea.  *  BerrcK,  fo).  j& 
N  Neap,  belli,  lib.  5.  nulli  pronua  homUt  Udetecoiaaca 
inaidiaii  aibi  putabat.  **r 


Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.]  Jealousy  of  BeasU.  566 

•  Duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  First,  forbidding  of  marriage  to 
some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states.  In 
a  word  ("  as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousy,  a  mighty  state,  a  rich  treasure,  a 
&ir  wife ;  or  where  there  is  a  cracked  title,  much  tyranny,  and  exactions.  In  our 
state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  fears  and  miseries,  yre  may  be  most  secure  and 
happy  under  the  reign  of  our  fortunate  prince : 


>**  His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  noue 
But  to  all  his  people  univeraally ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  love  alone, 
Which  they  account  as  placed  worthily. 


He  li  so  set,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadful  of  disloyalty ; 
The  pedestal  whereon  his  greatness  stands. 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands.** 


But  I  rove,  I  confess.  These  equivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such,  which  cru- 
cify the  souls  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  distinction  of  ours  in- 
cluded, but  that  alone  which  is  for  beauty,  tending  to  love,  and  wherein  they  can  brook 
no  co-rival,  or  endure  any  participation:  and  this  jealousy  belongs  as  well  to  brute 
beasts,  as  men.  Some  creatures,  saith  'Vives,  swans,  doves,  cocks,  bulls,  &c.,  are 
jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as  much  moved,  for  fear  of  communion. 


t  '•  Grege  pro  Coto  belta  juvend, 
8i  con  Jugio  timuere  suo, 
Fnecunt  tiroidi  prsBlia  cervi, 
Et  mugitus  dant  concepii  signa  fhroris.** 


"  In  Venus*  cause  what  mighty  battles  make 
Your  raving  bulls,  and  stirs  for  their  herd*s  sake : 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous, 
Will  fight  and  roar,  if  once  they  be  but  jealous.** 


In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned.  Bulls  especially,  alvum 
inpascuis  non  admittit^  he  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the  same  pasture, 
saith  '  Oppin :  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Poland,  used  as  an  impress, 
with  tliat  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos,  R.  T.  in  his  Blason  of  Jealousy,  telleth 
a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsor,  that  finding  a  strange  cock  with  his  mate,  did 
swim  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after  to  kill  him,  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came 
back  and  killed  his  hen;  a  certain  truth,  he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many 
watermen,  and  neighbour  gentlemen,  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liheret;  for  my  part,  I 
do  believe  it  may  be  true;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithet  of 
jealousy. 

*  T%sieal»ut  swanmB  against  kh  death  that  Hng§tkt 
Jtndeke  tJU  owU  (Aa(  t^dtath  hod$  bringetk, 

'Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  than  any  other  creatures 
whatsoever;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  'Pierius  informeth  us,  express  in  their 
hieroglyphics,  the  passion  of  jealousy  by  a  camel ;  ^  because  that  fearing  the  worst 
still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that  he  may  enjoy  his  pleasure 
alone,  et  in  quoscunque  obvios  insurgitj  Zeloiypice  siimulis  agitcUus^  he  will  quarrel 
and  fight  with  whatsoever  comes  next,  man  or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  read 
as  much  of  *  crocodiles;  and  if  Peter  Martyr's  authority  be  authentic,  legal.  Baby* 
lonicae^  lib,  3.  you  shall  have  a  strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  An- 
other story  of  the  jealousy  of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius,  Tract.  3.  cap.  5.  de 
loqueld  animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men,  and  is  as  well  amongst  bachelors 
as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  bachelors,  we  commonly  call  them  rivals  or 
co-rivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rtvaZet,  d  ^rivo;  for  as  a  river,  saith  Acron 
in  Hor.  Art,  Poet,  and  Donat.  in  Ter.  Eunuch,  divides  a  common  ground  between 
two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  woman  indifferent  between  two  suitors, 
both  likely  to  enjoy  her ;  and  thence  comes  this  emulation,  which  breaks  out  many 
times  into  tempestuous  storms,  and  produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  itself,  with 
much  cruelty,  many  single  combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done 
unto  them  before  their  mistress,  and  in  her  defence  will  bite  ofi*one  another's  noses; 
they  are  most  impatient  of  any  flout,  disgrace,  lest  emulation  or  participation  in  that 
kind.  ^^'  Lacerat  lacerium  Largi  mordax  Memnius,  Memnius  the  Roman  (as  Tuliy 
tells  the  story,  de  oraiore^  lib.  2.),  being  co-rival  with  lArgus  Terracina,  bit  him  by 
the  arm,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous,  that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  proverb  in 
those  parts.    "  Phsdria  could  not  abide  his  co-rival  Thraso ;  for  when  Parmeno  de- 


w  Mat.  Paris.  **  R.  T.  notis  in  blason  Jealousie. 

>«>  Daniel  in  his  PancKyric  to  the  king.  » 3.  de  anim&, 
cap.  de  xel.  Aniraalia  quedem  selotypia  tanguntur,  ut 
olores,  columhc,  galli,  tauri,  k.c.  ob  nietum  commu- 
nionis.  sSeneca.  *Lib.  11.  Cynoget.  «Chaucer, 
in  his  Assembly  of  Fowls.  •  Aldemvand.  •  Lib.  19. 
1 6ibi  limena  circa  ta  venercas,  solitudioes  amat  quo 
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solus  sola  temina  fruatur.  ■  Crocodili  lelotypi  et 

uxorum  amantissimi,  itt,  "Qui  dlvidit  agrum 

communeni ;  inde  deducitur  ad  amantes.       i*  Erasmua 
chil.  1.  cent.  9.  adag.  99.  "  Ter.  Eun.  Act.  I.  sc  I. 

Munus  nostrum  ornato  verbis,  et  istum  cmulum,  quoad 
poieris,  ab  ea  pcliito. 


KM 


LooeMelanehofy, 
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M  M  Tu  nihi  vel  ferro  pectu#,  yel  perd«  ▼eneno, 
A  domioft  lantuin  te  modo  tolle  mefl : 

Tb  Mcium  viUB  te  corporii  ease  licebit, 
Te  dominum  admitto  rebua  amice  meia. 

Lecto  te  aolum.  lecto  te  deprecor  uno, 
Kifalem  poaaum  noa  ^o  fene  Jovem.** 


manded,  numquid  aUud  imperasf  whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  ser 
vice :  ^  No  more  (saith  he)  but  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  and  to  drive  away  his  co-rnil 
if  he  could."  Constantine,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap,  11,  hath  a 
pleasant  tale  of  the  pine-tree ;  ''she  was  once  a  fair  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boras, 
two  co-rivals,  dearly  sought;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And  in  ha 
eighteenth  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of  "  Mars,  that  in  his  jealousy  slew  Adom 
Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amarUiumfuriasum  amulaiionem^  a  furious  emulation; 
and  their  symptoms  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  Chaucer  in  his  first  Canter- 
bury Tale.  It  will  make  the  nearest  and  dearest  friends  &11  out ;  they  will  endue 
all  other  things  to  be  common,  goods,  lands,  moneys,  participate  of  each  pleasure, 
and  take  in  good  part  any  disgraces,  injuries  in  another  kind;  but  as  Propertius  veil 
describes  it  in  an  elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will  suffer  nothing,  have  no  co-rivals. 

**  Sub  me  witb  aword,  or  poiaon  atroBg 

Give  me  to  work  mj  bane : 
So  tboa  court  not  my  laas.  ao  tbom, 

From  miatreea  mtoe  refrain. 
Command  myaelf.  my  body,  porae^ 

Aa  thine  own  cooda  take  all. 
And  as  my  ever  oeareat  friend, 

I  ever  uae  tbee  abail. 
O  apwe  my  love,  to  bave  alon* 

Her  to  myaelf  I  crave. 
Nay,  J99€  bimaelf  1  *U  not  endiure 

My  rival  for  to  bave." 

This  jealousy,  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men,  in 
respect  of  their  own  wives ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetness,  pleasure,  happiness 
can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  lovingly  together ;  so  if  they 
disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pills  of  sorrow  and  grief,  di^trous  mischief 
mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  separated  from  them.  A 
most  violent  passion  it  is  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable  torment,  a  helUsIt 
torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  calls  it,  ^  a  fury,  a  continual  fever,  fall  of  sus- 
picion, fear,  and  sorrow,  a  martyrdom,  a  mirth-marring  monster.  The  sorrow  and 
grief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another,  is  heavier  than  death,  Ecclas.  zxviii.  6. 
as  "  Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vex  her  and  upbraid  her  sore.^  ^Tis  a  main  vexation,  a 
most  intolerable  burden,  a  corrosive  to  all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  itself;  as 
^  Beneditto  Varchi  proves  out  of  that  select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that 
reverend  lord,  as  he  styles  him. 

Sub  SECT.  11. — Causes  of  Jeato^usy,  Who  are  most  apt,  Idlenest,  mthmckoly^  im- 
potency^  long  absence ,  beauty^  wantonness^  naught  themselves.  Allurements ^  from 
time,  place,  persons,  bad  usage,  causes. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  sign  of  this  bitter  passion,  and  oat  of 
every  man's  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will  be  jealous  or 
no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  to  their  several  promissors: 
their  aphorisms  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus,  Schoner,  Junctine,  &lc.  Bodioe, 
cap.  5.  meth.  MsL  ascribes  a  great  cause  to  the  country  or  clime,  and  discoorseth 
laj^ly  there  of  this  subject,  saying,  that  southern  men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and 
jealous,  than  such  as  live  in  the  north ;  they  can  hardly  contain  themselves  in  those 
hotter  climes,  but  are  most  subject  to  prodigious  lust  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible 
things  almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousy  of  his  countrymen  of  Africa,  and  especialir 
auch  as  live  about  Carthage,  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  '^Asia,  Ta^ 
key,  Spaniards,  Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England  tobarco- 
nists,  France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous  husbands.  And 
in  ^  Italy  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous  than  the  rest  In  "Gennanr* 
France,  Britain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy,  they  are  not  so  troubled  with  thb  ienl 
malady,  although  Damianus  a  Goes,  which  1  do  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topographj 
•of  Lapland,  and  Herbastein  of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geographers, 
would  fasten  it  upon  those  northern  inhabitants.  Altomarius  Poggius,  and  Monster 
in  his  description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts  go  commonly 


u  Pinua  puella  quondam  fait,  Sec  »  Nan  xelo- 

tvpua  Adonidem  interfecit.        u  b.  T.        **  1  Sam.  i.  & 
»  iUazoii  of  Jealousy.        ^^  M ulierum  conditio  uiaera ; 


nallam  boneatam  eredunt  niti  domo  eoncleaa  nfsi 
M  Fines  Morison.  »  Nomea  aelotypia  apnd  va» 

locum  non  babet,  lib.  3.  c  6. 
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into  the  baths  together,  without  all  suspicion,  ^  the  name  of  jealousy  (saith  Munster) 
is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of  among  them."  In  Friesltmcl  the  women  kiss  him 
they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.  The  virgins  in  Holland 
go  hand  in  hand  with  young  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice,  such  is  their  harmless 
liberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  without  suspicion,  which  rash  Sansovinus  an 
Italian  makes  a  great  sign  of  unchastity.  In  France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is 
usual  to  court  other  men's  wives,  to  come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arm 
in  arm  in  the  streets,  without  imputation.  In  the  most  northern  countries  young 
men  and  maids  familiarly  dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  ^  which,  Siena  only 
excepted,  Italians  may  not  abide.  The  ^  Greeks,  on  the  other  side,  have  their  private 
baths  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  near,  nor  so  much  as  see  one 
another :  and  as  '^  Bodine  observes  lib.  5.  de  repub.  ^  the  Italians  could  never  endure 
this,''  or  a  Spaniard,  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad :  and  for  that  cause 
they  lock  up  their  women,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  near  men,  so  much  as  in 
the  "church,  but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth,  moreover,  how  that  ^  when 
he  was  ambassador  in  England,  he  heard  Mendoza  the  Spanish  legate  finding  fault 
with  it,  as  a  filthy  custom  for  men  and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches 
together ;  but  Dr.  Dale  the  master  of  the  requests  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a 
filthy  custom  in  Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious 
thoughts  in  their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us."  Baronius  in  his  Annals,  out  of 
Eusebius,  taxeth  Licinius  the  emperor  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  Jubens 
ne  viri  simul  cum  mulieribtts  In  ecclesid  interessent :  for  being  prodigiously  naught 
himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  isud  vitiosd  mente  spectavitj  he  so  esteemeid  others.  But 
we  are  far  firom  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives  and  daughters 
to  go  to  the  tavern  with  a  fiiend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  modo  absU  lascivia^  and  suspect 
nothing,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  which,  as  Erasmus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a  paradise  for  women,  and  hell  for  horses :  Italy  a 
paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the  diverb  goes.  Some  make  a  question 
whether  this  headstrong  passion  rage  more  in  women  than  men,  as  Montaigne  1.  3. 
But  sure  it  is  more  outrageous  in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of 
the  weakness  of  their  sex.  Scaliger  Poet,  lib,  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women: 
*^  ^  Besides  their  inconstancy,  treachery,  suspicion,  dissimulation,  superstition,  pride, 
(for  all  women  are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  sovereignty,  if  they  be  great  women, 
(he  gives  instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousy  are  the  most  remarkable  affections. 

**  Bed  neque  flilvui  aper  media  tam  Mvum  in  in  est,  **  Tifer,  boar,  bear,  viper,  lionew, 

Fulmioeo  rapidoa  dum  rout  ore  canea.  A  womau's  fury  cannot  expreat.** 

Nee  leo."  4cc. 

^  Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed,  and  of  a  shrill  voice, 
are  moat  subject  to  jealousy. 

M**  Hich  coloor  in  a  woman  elioier  ahowa, 
Naught  are  tliey,  peevish,  proud,  malicious ; 
Bat  worst  of  all,  red,  shrill,  and  Jealuus." 

Comparisons  are  odious,  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them  any 
more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious  infirmity. 
It  is  most  part  a  symptom  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater  and  Valescus  teach 
us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous  apt  to  be  melancholy. 


\ 


*  Pale  jealousy,  child  of  insatiate  love, 
Of  heart  sick  thuufthts  which  melaocholy  bred, 
A  belMormenting  fear,  no  fliith  can  move. 
By  discouient  with  deadly  poison  fed ; 


With  heedless  youth  and  error  vainly  led. 
A  mortal  plague,  a  virtue-drowning  flood, 
A  hellish  lire  uot  quenched  hut  with  blood.* 


If  idleness  concur  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous ;  'tis 
^  Nevisanus'  note,  ^  an  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  often  jealous." 
MtUier  cum  sola  cogilai^  male  cogitat :  and  'tis  not  unlikely,  for  they  have  no  other 
business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 
More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.    Impotency  first,  when  a  man  is 


*  Pines  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  S.  **  Busbequius. 


Bands.         <■  Pra  amore  et  telotypia  sepius  insaniunt. 

^Ausiralea  ne  sacra  quidem  publica  fieri  paliuntur, 

aisi  uierque  sezus  pariete  medio  dividatur:  et  quum  in 

Ao|liam  inquit,  legatioiiis  causa  profectus  essem,  au- 

divi  Mendosam  legatum  Hispaniarum  diceniem  turpe !  lotypa. 

Mie  viroa  et  fcBminaa  in,  kc      *•  Idea :  uiuJierea  pr««  j 


terquam  quod  sunt  infldoe,  siispieaces,  inconstantes,  in* 


sidiostt,  eimulatrices,  8U|)cr«tiiiowc,  el  si  putentes,  in- 
tolerabiles,  amore  leeloiyim  supra  modum.  Ovid.  S.  de 
art.        »  Bartello.  «  R.  T.  s?  Lib.  9.  num.  & 

niulier  otiosa  fticile  pnesuuiiiur  luiuriosa,  el  s»pe  m. 
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not  able  of  himself  to  perfonn  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  his  wife :  for  thoogk 
he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may  make  a  questioa, 
an  mum  cwque  IribiuUy  whether  he  give  every  one  their  own ;  and  therefore  wbct 
he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to  be  more  craving,  clamorous,  ii- 
satiable  and  prone  to  lust  than  is  fit,  he  begins  presently  to  suspect,  that  wherein  he 
is  defective,  she  will  satisfy  herself,  she  will  be  pleased  by  some  other  means.  Ox' 
nelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly  expressed  this  humour  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lychcm 

***  lamque  allot  Jutodm  alioaqae  rpqairit  amoraa, 
Me  vocat  imbellem  decrepitiimque  ■eoem/*  &c. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  dry  by  nature,  and  nw- 
ried  sued  plenis^  to  young  wanton  wives ;  with  old  doting  Janivere  in  Chancer,  they 
begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well, 

—  SkB  WM»  ftung  9Mi  ks  «PCV  M, 
And  tker^ort  ke /tared  tQb^a  tmekoUL 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  old  age  is  a  disease  of  itself,  loathsome,  full  of  sn- 
picion  and  fear;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters.  '^Tam  tj^m^tm 
qudm  bruma  messibusj  as  welcome  to  a  young  woman  as  snow  in  harvest,  saith  N^ 
▼isanus :  El  n  capis  juvenculamjfaeiet  iibi  comua :  marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she 
will  surely  graft  homs  on  thy  head  "^^^  All  women  are  slippery,  oflen  un&ithfol  to 
their  husbands  (as  JEneaa  Sylvius  epist.  38.  seconds  him),  but  to  old  men  most 
treacherous :  they  had  rather  morUm  amplexarier^  He  with  a  corse  than  such  a  ooe: 
'*  Oderunt  ilium  pueri^  coniemnunl  mulieres.  On  the  other  side  many  men,  suih 
Hieronymus,  are  suspicious  of  their  wives,  ''if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folks 
above  the  rest  Insomuch  that  she  did  not  complam  without  a  cause  in  "Apnleiiii, 
of  an  old  bald  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  her  good  man :  ^  Poor  woman  as  I  to, 
what  shall  I  do  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coot,  as  link 
and  as  unable  as  a  child,"  a  becLTul  of  bones,  ^  he  keeps  all  the  doors  baned  ud 
locked  upon  me,  woe  is  me,  what  shall  1  do  ?"  He  was  jealous,  and  she  made  hin 
a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up :  suspicion  without  a  causa,  hard  usage  is  able  i^  itself 
to  make  a  woman  fiy  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest, 

M pieraaque  bona*  tractaUo  prairaa 

Esse  facii," 

'^  bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter."  JVam  quando  mulieres  cognoscunt  manntm  hoc 
adverlere^  licentiiis  peccant^  ^  as  Nevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks  her  hus- 
band watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  ofiend ;  ^Liberiits  peccant^  et  pudor  amnis  akst^ 
rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  goodwife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  brags. 

In  kU  Mm  gremat  I  mmds  Um/rU 
Ftr  angtr  and  for  tvtrjf  jtaUtuU. 

Of  two  extremes,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst  Tis  a  great  fault  (for  some  men 
are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  '^  Senior  Deliro  on  his 
Faliace,  to  be  too  efleminate,  or  as  some  do,  to  be  sick  for  their  wives,  breed  chil- 
dren for  them,  and  like  the  '"Tiberini  lie  in  for  them,  as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turasi 
they  do  all  women's  offices :  Cselius  Rhodiginus  ant.  lect.  lib.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  men- 
tion of  a  fellow  out  of  Seneca,  ^  that  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he  could  not  en- 
dure a  moment  out  of  her  company,  he  wore  her  scarf  when  he  went  abroad  next 
his  heart,  and  would  never  drink  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first  We  have  many 
such  fondlings  that  are  their  wives'  pack-horses  and  slaves,  (nam  grave  malum  uxer 
superans  virum  suum^  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to  a  nna 
than  to  let  his  wife  domineer)  to  carry  her  mufi^  dog,  and  fim,  let  her  wear  the 
breeches,  lay  out,  spend,  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  c<Mne  whither,  when  she  will, 
they  give  consent 


>  Here,  take  my  maflT,  and,  do  700  hear,  ffood  mao ; 
Now  give  me  pearl,  and  carry  you  my  fan,"  Ac 


«>— ^"pnaeit  jiallam,  rvdinieQla,  {nanrai: 
Curre,  quid  bic  ceeea*  I  viUgo  mtt  ilJa  vidcn, 
Tu  pete  lecticae** 


***And  now  the  requires  otber  youths  and  other 
loves,  calls  me  an  imbecile  and  decrepit  old  man/* 
"  Lib.  8.  num.  4.  MQaum  omnibus  infideles 

fopmine,  senibus  infldelisstaue.  >i  Mimnernus. 

,  MVJx  aliqua  oon  impudica,  et  quam  noa  suspectam 
mCfTilo  quie-habeat.  »  Lib.  5.  de  aur.  asino.    At 

ego  raisera  patre  roeo  seniurem  maritum  nacta  sum, 
C^cucurbiu  calviorem  etquovis  puero  pnmiliorem, 


cunctam  domum  aeris  et  catenisobditam  castodieBlea. 
MCbaloner.  » Lib.  4.0.80.  MOvidt^dtart. 

araandi.  ^  Every  Man  out  of  hia  Bnmoar.  *€«!• 
cagninua  Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uxonam  parta  earaa  ncm 
subeunt,  ut  aves  per  vices  ineubant,  &c.  »£iitiinii 
fascia  uxoris  pectus  atligabat,  nee  momeato  prasKntis 
ejus  carere  poterat,  potoraqiK  non  haariabat  ata  pi» 
guatatum  labris  cjua.  <*Cbaloo«r, 

\ 
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many  brare  and  woithy  men  have  trefipassed  in  this  kind,  muUos  fords  claros  dO' 
tnestica  Jute  deslruxU  infaada^  and  many  noble  senators  and  soldiers  (as  ^'  Pliny 
notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  tixorii^  so  sottishly  overruled  by  their  wives; 
and  therefore  Cato  in  Plutarch  msule  a  bitter  jest  oi^  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Romans, 
^^  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad,  and  our  wives  at  home  rule  us."  These  ofiend 
in  one  extreme ;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe,  are  far  more  o^nsive  on  the  other. 
As  just  a  cause  may  be  long  absence  of  either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity 
be  much  from  home,  as  lawyei^St  physicians,  mariners,  by  their  professions;  or 
otherwise  make  frivolous,  impertinent  journeys,  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lie 
out,  and  are  gadding  still,  upon  small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yield  matter  of  sus- 
picion, when  they  use  their  wives  unkindly  in  the  meantime,  and  never  tarry  at  home, 
it  cannot  use  but  engender  some  such  conceit. 


)  **  Uxor  It  ceasai  amare  te  cof ital 

Aut  lete  amari,  aut  potare,  aut  animo  obwqui, 
£z  tibi  beoft  etae  toll,  quuin  aibi  sit  malft." 


**  If  thou  be  absent  lonf ,  thy  wifb  then  thinka, 
Th*  art  drunk,  at  eaie,  or  with  some  pretty  miaz, 
*Tis  well  with  tbee,  or  elee  beloved  of  some, 
Whilst  she  poor  soul  doth  Are  AiU  iU  at  home.** 


Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease ;  for  when  he  was  to  go 
home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he  writ  to  his  friend 
Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  ^  Epistles  be  his)  ^^  to  oversee  his  wife  in  hie  absence, 
(as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although  she  lived  in  his  house  with 
her  father  and  mother,  who  he  knew  would  have  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  would  not 
satisfy  his  jealousy,  he  would  have  his  special  friend  Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his 
house  with  her  all  the  time  of  his  peregrination,  and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how 
she  carried  herself  in  her  husband's  absence,  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other 
men.  ^  For  a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  honest ;  they  are 
bad  by  nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  unpruned 
tree,  they  will  be  fuU  of  wild  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden."  Especially 
in  their  husband's  absence :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and  one  Penelope,  yet 
Cly  temnestra  made  Agamemnon  cuckold ;  and  no  question  there  be  too  many  of  her 
conditions.  If  their  husbands  tarry  too  long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well 
they  may  suspect :  or  if  they  run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  fly  out  another, 
Q^id  pro  quo.  Or  if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought, 
^Primum  ingrataj  mox  iswism  noctes  qua  per  somnum  transigurUur^  they  cannot 
endure  to  lie  alone,  or  to  fast  long.  *'^  Peter  Godefridus,  in  his  second  book  of  Love, 
and  sixth  chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  St.  Anthony's  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  by 
that  good  man's  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week,  but 
for  his  pains  she  set  a  pair  of  horns  on  his  head.  Such  another  he  hath  out  of 
Abstemius,  one  persuaded  a  new  married  man,  ^^to  forbear  the  three  first  nights, 
and  he  should  all  his  lifetime  aAer  be  fortunate  in  cattle,"  but  his  impatient  wife 
would  not  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speed  in  cattle,  but  not  in  children.  Such 
a  tale  hath  Heinsius  of  an  impotent  and  slack  scholar,  a  mere  student,  and  a  friend 
of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine  damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her, 
the  match  was  soon  made,  for  he  was  young  and  rich,  getUs  gratus^  carpore  glahtU 
Jus^  arte  muUiscius^  etforiund  opukntusy  like  that  Apollo  in  ^Apuleius.  The  firat 
night,  having  liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  country  they  do)  my  fine  scholar 
was  so  fuzzled,  that  be  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  abaahedj  purpureis  formosa  rosis  cum  Aurora  ruberetj 
when  the  fair  mom  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse,  1  know  not  what, 
out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.,  and  for  that  time  it  went  current :  but  when  as  after- 
ward he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do,  she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow, 
and  whilst  he  sat  up  late  at  his  study  about  those  criticisms,  mending  some  hard 


^  Panegyr.  Trajano.        ^Ter.  Adelph.  aet.  1.  are.  1. 
^Pab.  Caivo.    Ra?ennate  interprete.  ««Duin 

rediero  doroum  meam  habitabls,  et  licet  earn  parentibas 
habitet  bac  oiea  peref  rinatione ;  earn  taraen  et  ejus 
mores  obsenrabis  uti  absentia  viri  sui  probe  degat,  nee 
alios  viros  eof  tiet  aut  qusrat  «•  FoDmina  semper 

eustode  egetqui  se  pudicam  eontineat;  suapte  enim 
nature  neqaitias  insuas  habet,  quae  nisi  indies  eom> 
primat,  ut  arboree  stolones  emittunt,  ice.  «*  Hein* 

siuB.  *>  Uxor  eujttsdam  nobilis  qunm  debitam  marl- 
tale  sacio  paasionis  hebdooiada  aon  oMiaeret,  alterum 
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adiit.  ^  Ne  tribos  priorlbas  noctibus  rem  haberet 

cum  ea,  at  asset  in  pecoribus  fortunatus,  ab  uzore  mora 
impatiente,  Ac  *Totam  noctem  bene  et  pudiod  ne- 
mini  molestus  donniendotransegit;  mane  autem  quum 
nullius  conscius  facinoris  sibi  esset,  et  inertie  puderet, 
audisse  se  dicebat  eum  dolore  calculi  solere  earn  con- 
flictari.  Duo  pnecepta  Juris  un&  nocte  expretsit,  ne- 
minem  Isserat  et  bunesie  vixerat,  sed  an  suum  cui<)ue 
reddidisset,  queri  poterat.  Mutius  opinor  et  Trebatiua 
hoc  negassent.  lib.  1. 
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places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came  cold  to  bed,  and  wonld  tell  her  still  what  he  had 
done,  she  did  not  much  regard  what  he  said,  &c.  "^^  She  would  have  another  mat- 
ter mended  much  rather,  which  he  did  not  conceive  was  corrupt :"  thus  he  continued 
at  his  study  late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi  emm  fesUvas  nodes  agUabaf^  hating  dl 
scholars  for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turned  a  little  yellow,  as 
well  he  might;  for  it  was  his  own  fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases  ("as 
oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in  their  own  hands,  they  must  thank  themselves.  Who 
will  pity  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with  such  wives,  si  decepta 
prius  viros  decipiant^  et  comutos  reddant^  if  they  deceive  those  that  cozened  thea 
first  A  lawyer's  wife  in  'Aristsnetus,  because  her  husband  was  n^ligent  in  his 
business,  quando  lecto  danda  operOf  threatened  to  comute  him :  and  did  not  stick  to 
tell  Philinna,  one  of  her  gossips,  as  much,  and  that  aloud  for  him  to  hear :  ^  If  he 
follow  other  men's  matters  and  leave  his  own,  I'll  have  an  orator  shall  plead  mv 
cause,"  I  care  not  if  he  know  it 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealotisy  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed,  and 
as  Pindarus  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus^  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  virtuously  given,  wOI 
marry  some  &ir  nice  piece,  or  light  housewife,  begins  to  nusdoubt  (as  well  he  may) 
she  dotli  not  affect  him.  ^Lis  est  cum  forma  magna  pudieitict^  beauty  and  honestr 
have  ever  been  at  odds.  Abraham  was  jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  iair :  to 
was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when  he  made  her  creaking  shoes,  saith  ^  Philostntiia, 
ne  nuEcharetur^  sandalio  scilicet  deferente,  that  he  might  hear  by  tbeni  when  she 
stirred,  which  Mars  indigni  ferre^  ^  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  bad 
Vulcan  to  do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  than  she  should  be.  Tour  fioe 
faces  have  commonly  this  fault ;  and  it  is  hard  to  find,  saith  Francis  Philelphus  in 
an  epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or  ua- 
chaste.    ^  Can  she  be  fair  and  honest  too  ?" 


M  *'  Scpe  etenim  oculuit  picti  wie  hydn  aab  berM, 
Bub  specie  forme,  incauto  ee  sepd  marito 
Nequam  animiu  vendit/' 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snowy  fair  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  ^  Baibarus,  for 
no  better  success  than  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Messalina.  And 
'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases  the  wife  should  contain,  or  the  good  man  not 
be  jealous :  for  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill-proportioned,  unpleasing  in  those 
parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most  absolutely  fair  and  able  on  the  other 
side,  if  she  be  not  very  virtuously  given,  how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  although  she 
be  not  fair,  yet  if  he  admire  her  and  think  her  so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute,  be 
holds  it  impossible  for  any  man  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth,  to  look  on  her  and 
not  lust,  not  to  covet,  and  if  he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her 
honesty :  or  else  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other 
men's  good  parts,  out  of  his  own  little  wortli  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himself,  [for 
what  is  jealousy  but  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  a&ct  him,  or  be  not  so  kind 
and  loving  as  she  should,  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  than  himselil 

''Nevisanus,  lib.  4.  wum,  72,  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of  jealousv. 
If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall,  they  will  leave  no  remedies 
imessayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  grows  jealous ;  I  could  give  an  instancf, 
but  be  it  as  it  is. 

1  find  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  fonneily  naught 
themselves,  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others,  they  turned  up  trump  be> 
fore  the  cards  were  shufiled ;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem  talioms^  like  for  hke. 


'  Jpee  miier  doeni.  quo  poetet  ludere  pacto 
Cuatodea,  ebeu  uanc  preraor  arte  mciL** 


I 


**  Wreteh  ai  I  wai,  I  taoRht  her  bad  to  be. 
And  DOW  BUDe  own  aly  tricka  are  pat  upoa 


Mala  mens^  malus  amnMS^  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspicions. 


<B  **  There  ii  none  jealoua,  I  darat  pawn  my  life, 
But  he  that  hath  defiled  another's  wife. 
And  for  that  be  bimielf  bath  gone  astray. 
He  atraigblway  thinks  bis  wile  will  tread  that  way." 


MAlterius  loci  emendationem  aerio  optabat,  qnem 
corruptum  ees<>  ille  non  invenit.  *^  Sucb  another 

tale  is  in  Neaoder  de  Jocoseriis,  bis  first  tale.  **  Lib. 
S.  £p.  3.  Si  perf  it  aiienis  negotiis  operam  dare  sui 
nefligens,  erit  alius  mibi  orator  qui  rem  meam  agat. 
•*Ovid.  rara  est  concnrdia  forms  atque  pudicitis. 
M  £Diat.  o  (iuod  atrideret  ejua  calceamentum. 


Often  has  tbe  aerpent  lata  M  te- 
grass,  under  a  beaatifikJ  aneet,  tsd 


M  Hor.  epist.  )& 

neath  the  coloured  grass, 

often  has  tbe  evil  inciiaatiun  afliBctcd  a  sals  viifessi 

the  husband's  privity.**       •^  De  re  nxnria.  lib  I-  ct^& 

MCum  steriles  sunt,  ex  mnutiona  viri  se  potsat  eaa* 

cipeK.       i^ibttUtta,cleg.&       •  Witter^  SaL 


Mem.  1.  Sabs.  2.] 


Ceu»e»  of  Jeahusff. 
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To  these  two  above-named  caiues,  or  incendiariee  of  this  rage,  I  may  very  well 
annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbs  and  flows,  the 
fuel  of  this  fury,  as  '*  Vires  truly  observes ;  and  such  like  accidents  or  occasions, 
proceeding  from  the  parties  themeelves,  or  others,  which  much  aggravate  and  intend 
this  suspicious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so  lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a 
depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which  they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by 
reason  of  their  greatness,  in  that  they  are  noble  men,  (for  liceniia  peccandi^  et  muU 
tUudo  peccantium  are  great  motives)  though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  fair,  noble, 
virtuous,  honest,  wise,  able,  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 


I'*  Qui  cam  lefitimi  Janguntor  fiBdere  lecti, 
Viitate  egregiiv,  faci«qoe  domoque  paellis, 
BcortB  umen,  Ibodaaque  lu|MUi  in  fornice  qucrunt, 
£t  per  adolterium  nova  carpem  f  audit  tentaut.** 


**  Who  Iwinff  in«ieb*d  to  wivw  moat  ▼irtiuKU, 
Nobla,  and  Air,  fly  out  laacifioua.** 


Quod  licet  ingratum  est^  that  which  b  ordinary,  is  unpleasant  Nero  (saith  Tacitus) 
abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  virtuous  lady,  and  loved  Acte,  a  base  quean 
in  respect.  *  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitla,  a  nobleman's  daughter,  and  courted  a  poor 
servant  maid.  •^—  tanta  est  aliend  in  messe  voluptas^  for  that  ^  ^  stolen  waters  be 
more  pleasant  :'^  or  as  Vitellius  the  emperor  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amoresj 
qui  cum  periculo  haberUur^  like  stolen  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love  which 
is  most  difficultly  attained :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealth  in  another  man's 
walk,  than  to  have  the  fairest  course  that  ihay  be  at  game  of  their  own. 


« '*  Appice  at  in  codIo  modO  aol.  moddlnoa  miniatret, 
8ic  etiam  nubis  una  pella  parikm  eat.'* 


I 


**Ab  aun  and  moon  io  beaven  chanfe  their  coorae, 
So  tbey  change  lovea,  though  often  to  the  worn.** 


Or  that  some  fair  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  themselves, 
be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  "  Nessus,  the  centaur,  was  by  agreement  to 
carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner  had  he  set  Dejanira 
on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  o^red  violence  unto  her,  leaving  Hercules  to 
swim  over  as  he  could  :  and  though  her  husband  was  a  spectator,  yet  would  he  not 
desist  till  Hercules,  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  shot  him  to  death.  ^  Neptune  saw  by 
chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  Eunippius'  wife,  he  forthwith,  in  the  fury  of  his  lust, 
counterfeited  her  husband's  habit,  and  made  him  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collaline 
commend  his  wife,  and  was  so  far  enraged,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he 
went.  **  Theseus  stole  Ariadne,  vi  rapuit  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now 
being  old,  Helen,  a  girl  not  yet  ready  for  a  husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  thus 
affected  all,  ^^  as  a  horse  they  neigh,"  saith  ^  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours'  wives, 
—  fit  visd  pullus  adhvnmt  equd :  and  if  they  be  in  company  with  other  women, 
though  in  their  own  wives'  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and  dallying  with  them. 
Juno  in  Lucian  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still  kissing  Ganymede  before  her 
fiice,  which  did  not  a  little  ofleud  her :  and  besides  he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo, 
a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  shower,  and  played  many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too 
shameful  to  relate. 

Or  that  they  care  little  for  their  own  ladies,  and  fear  no  laws,  they  dare  freely 
keep  whores  at  their  wives'  noses.  Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to  be  dis- 
honest ;  Pielas^  prohitaa^  fiies^  privata  bona  sunt^  as  ^  he  said  long  since,  piety, 
chastity,  and  such  like  virtues  are  for  private  men :  not  to  be  much  looked  after  in 
great  courts :  and  which  Suetonius  of  the  good  princes  of  his  time,  they  might  be 
all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truly  hold  of  chaste  potentates  of  our  age.  For 
great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this  kind,  and  yield  occasion  of  oflence. 
^'  Montaigne,  in  his  Essays,  gives  instance  in  Caesar,  Mahomet  the  Turk,  that  sacked 
Constantinople,  and  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men, 
and  great  soldiers,  are  commonly  great,  &,c.,  probatvm  est^  they  are  good  doers. 
Mars  and  Venus  are  equally  balanced  in  their  actions. 


'**'Hiiitifl  In  galea  nidum  feeire  eolambc, 
Apparet  marti  quam  ait  amica  Venua.'* 


"A  dove  within  a  headpiece  made  her  ne»t, 
*Twixt  Mara  and  Venua  aee  an  interest.** 


Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspicious  (read  more  in 
Aristotle,  Sect.  4.  prob,  19.)  asGalba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  Caesar  amongst 


*i3  de  Anima.    Creaett  ae  decreacit  zelotypia  cum 

rriouia,  Incia,  lemporibus,  oegoliia.  *>  JMarullua. 

Tibullua  E^ig.       **  Prov.  is.  17.         *  Pro|iert.  elcg. 
8.  «  uvid.  lib.  9.    Mel.  Fauaaniaa  8trabo»  quum 


erevit  imbribua  hyenialibua.    Deianiram  auicipit.  Her- 
RUlem  nando  aequi  jubet.  "  Lucian,  torn.  4« 

•B  Plutarch.        *'Cap.  ▼.  8.  « Seneca.  '^Lih. 

8.  cap.  23.         "  Peuoniua  CataL 
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the  rest  ^Or&ont  servate  uxoresj  nuBchum  cahum  adducwms;  besides,  this  bald 
Caesar,  saith  Curio  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir;  he  made  lore  to  Eoooe, 
queen  of  Mauritania ;  to  Cleopatra ;  to  Posthumia,  wife  to  Sergius  Sulpitius ;  to  Lc^ 
wife  to  Gabinius ;  to  Tertulla,  of  Crassus ;  to  MuUa,  Pompey^s  wife,  and  I  knov 
not  how  many  besides :  and  well  he  might,  for,  if  all  be  true  that  1  have  read,  be 
had  a  license  to  lie  with  whom  he  list  Inter  alios  honores  Casari  decreto$  (as  Sue- 
ton,  cap,  52.  de  JuliOj  and  Dion,  lib,  44.  relate)  jus  illi  datum^  cum  qmbusaaiqm 
fxminis  se  jungendL  Erery  pnTate  history  will  yield  such  vanety  of  instances: 
otiierwise  good,  wise,  discreet  men,  virtuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this. 
Priamus  hs^  fifty  sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  ''*  Philippus  Bornn 
left  fourteen  bastards.  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but,  saith 
Machiavei,  ^^  prodigiously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius  CastnicaDus, 
but,  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  ^'  none  so  incontinent  as  he  was.  And  'tis  not  ooly 
predominant  in  grandees  this  feult :  but  if  you  will  take  a  great  man's  testimoDv, 
'tis  familiar  ivith  every  base  soldier  in  France,  (and  elsewhere,  1  think).  ^  This  vice 
("  saith  mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in  France,  that  he  is  of  no  account, 
a  mere  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a  soldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whore- 
master."  In  Italy  he  is  not  a  gentleman,  that  besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtezan 
and  a  mistress.  ^Tis  no  marvel,  then,  if  poor  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when 
they  shall  see  themselves  manifestly  neglected,contemned,loathed,  unkindly  used :  their 
disloyal  husbands  to  entertain  others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies 
to  their  faces :  other  men's  ^dves  to  wear  their  jewels :  how  shall  a  poor  woman 
in  such  a  case  moderate  her  passion  ?  "Quu  tibi  nunc  Dido  cementi  talia  sefwaf 
How,  on  the  other  side,  shall  a  poor  man  contain  himself  from  this  feral  msladv, 
when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signs  of  his  wife's  inconstancy  ?  when,  as  Milo's 

wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  young  man  she  sees,  or,  as  "  Martial's  Sota, deserto 

sequitur  Cliium  mariio^  ^  deserts  her  husband  and  follows  Clitus."  Though  her 
husband  be  proper  and  tall,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to 
any  one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenal's  Iberina  to  a 
hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye  as  one  man.  If  a  young  gallant  come  bj 
chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  clothes  well  in  fashion, 
with  a  lock,  jingling  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal  compliment,  court  a 
gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  ^  O  what  a  lovely  proper  man  he  was,"  another 
Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi-god,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himself* 
with  how  comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos^  sic  ille  manus^  sic  ora  ferehat^  how  neatly  be 
did  wear  his  clothes!  "^ Quant  sese  ore  ferensj  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis^  how 
bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride,  sing,  and  dance,  &c.,  and  then  she  begins  to  loathe 
her  husband,  repugnans  osculaiur^  to  hate  him  and  his  filthy  beard,  his  goatish  com- 
plexion, as  Doris  said  of  Polyphemus,  '*  totus  qui  saniem^  totus  ut  hircus  oleU  he  is 
a  rammy  fulsome  fellow,  a  goblin-faced  fellow,  he  smells,  he  stinks,  Et  OBpas  siml 

alliumque  rtu:tat^ si  quando  ad  thalamumy  ^T^.,  how  like  a  dizzard,  a  fool,  an 

ass,  he  looks,  how  like  a  clown  he  behaves  himself!  ''she  will  not  come  near  him 
by  her  own  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous  Vulcan, 
at  last,  J^Tec  thus  hunc  mensd^  Dea  nee  dignaia  cuhili  est.^  So  did  Lucretia,  a  lady 
of  Sens,  after  she  had  but  seen  Eur3ralus,  in  Eurialum  tola  ferehatur^  domum  rtversd^ 

^c,  she  would  not  hold  her  eyes  ofi*  him  in  his  presence, ^  iantum  egregto 

decus  enitet  ore^  and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none  but  him,  odit  vinutj  she 
loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him : 

■  **  Et  conjof  alii  neglif  ens  tori,  ▼iro  I 

frcseate,  accrbo  iiauwal  OstiUio  T*  I 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweetheart  again.  Now  when  the  good  nan 
shall  observe  his  wife  so  lightly  given,  ^  to  be  so  free  and  familiar  with  every  gallant, 
her  immodesty  and  wantonness,"  (as  "  Camerarius  notes)  it  must  needs  yield  matter 


All  against  the  laws  of  matriaMiny. 
Sbe  aid  abbor  bar  busband's  pbis'sonr,*" 


n  Soeton.  )<  Pontiis  Heuter,  vita  ejus.       ^  Lib. 

8.  Flor.  bisl.  Dax  omnium  optimus  et  sapientiasimus, 
sed  in  re  venerea  prodigiosus.  i*  Vita  Cartruccii. 

Idem  uxores  uariti*  abalieuavit.  v^  Seaelius,  lib. 

S.  de  Bepub.  Gallorum.  Ita  nunc  apod  inflroos  obtinuit 
hoc  viiium.ut  nulliufl  ferd  preiii  sit,  et  ignavus  miles 
qui  non  in  scortatione  roaximfi  excellat,  et  adulterio. 
*Vir(t.  iCn.  4.  "Vi^hat  now  must  have  been  Dido's 
■ensattona  when  sbe  witnessed  tbese  doings  ?**    **  £pif  • 


9.  lib.  4.  »  Virg.  4.  ^n.  «  Seeanim  fjl- 

M**And  belches  out  the  smell  of  onions  asd  fvbt-^ 
M  iEneas  Syt  vius.  m  "  Neither  a  gtid  booourvl  to 

with  bis  table,  nor  a  goddess  with  her  bsd."      *Vir^ 
4.  Ma.    "  Such  beauty  sfaioes  in  his  ^acrftil  f^sturt*- 
"  8.  Graeco  Simooides.  •»Cbqi.  9.  ca.  SK  Op^- 

suhcis.  mulieris  liberius  et  fbmtllarios  eommuDieiaus 
cum  omnibus  licentia  et  immadcatia,  siaislri  semostf 
et  suspicionis  maieriam  viro  prcbet. 


Mem.  1.  Sabs.  2.] 


Causes  of  Jealousy. 
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of  suspicion  to  hlm^  when  she  still  pranks  up  herself  beyond  her  means  and  for- 
tunes, makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  visitations,  stays  out  so  long,  with 
such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes  to  plays,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  public 
meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  "gestures,  free  speeches,  and  withal  show  some 
distaste  of  her  own  husband ;  how  can  he  choose,  ^  though  he  were  another  Socra- 
tes, but  be  suspicious,  and  instantly  jealous  ?"  '^^Socraiicas  tandem  faciei  trans^ 
cendere  metas ;"  more  especially  when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and 
sly  tricks,  which  to  comute  their  husbands  they  commonly  use  {dum  Judisj  ludos 
hae  tefacU)^  they  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before 
all  men  living,  saints  in  show,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemble,  they  will  not  so 
much  as  look  upon  another  man  in  his  presence,  ""so  chaste,  so  religious,  and  so 
devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  a  harlot,  out  upon  her ! 
and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss  their  husband, 
and  hang  about  his  neck  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband),  and  with  a  composed  coun- 
tenance salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home ;  or  if  he  go  from  home,  weep, 
sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick  and  swoon  (like  Jocundo's  wife  in 
**  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart),  and  yet  arrant,  &.c.  they  care  not  for 
him. 


>  Ay«  me.  tht  tboagbt  (qaolh  ilie)  makei  me  lo  *fir«id, 
That  aearce  the  breath  abideth  in  my  breast ; 
Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife.  Jocundo  aaid. 
And  wee^e  ai  fast,  and  eoaiforts  her  bis  beet,  k/t. 
All  this  might  not  anuage  the  woman's  pain, 
Needs  must  I  die  before  you  come  agaia, 
Nor  bow  to  keep  my  life  1  can  devise. 


The  doleAil  days  and  nights  I  sbsll  sostain, 

From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep  mine 

eyes,lte. 
That  ve^  night  that  went  before  the  morrow. 
That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart. 
Jocundo*s  wife  was  siek,  and  swoon'd  for  sonrow 
Amid  bis  arms,  so  heavy  was  her  heart.** 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back  in  all 
haste  for  a  jewel  he  had  forgot. 


'  His  chaste  and  yoke*fellow  he  found 
Yok'd  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected. 
The  adalterer  sleeping  very  sound. 


Yet  by  his  (kce  was  easilv  detACted : 

A  beggar's  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle. 


And  now  was  riding  on  his  master's  saddle.* 

Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  "  Platina  describes  their  customs,  "  kiss  their 
husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  a  gallows,  and  swear  they  love 
him  dearer  than  their  own  lives,  whose  soul  they  would  not  ransom  for  their  little 
dog's ;" 

—  "similts  si  permatatio  detur, 

Morte  virt  cupiuut  animam  serrare  eatelbe.** 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a  "*  church, 
to  hear  such  a  good  man  by  all  means,  an  excellent  man,  when  'tis  for  no  other  in- 
tent (as  he  follows  it)  than  ^  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe  what  fashions  are  in 
use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawd,  monk,  friar,  or  to  entice  some  good  fellow."  For 
they  persuade  themselves,  as  ^  Nevisanus  shows,  ^  That  it  is  neither  sin  nor  shame 
to  lie  with  a  lord  or  parish  priest,  if  he  be  a  proper  man ;  ^  and  though  she  kneel 
often,  and  pray  devoutly,  'tis  (saith  Platina)  not  for  her  husband's  welfare,  or  chil- 
dren's good,  or  any  friend,  but  for  her  sweetheart's  return,  her  pander's  health."  If 
her  husband  would  have  her  go,  she  feigns  herself  sick,  ^Ei  simulat  subito  condo* 
Tuisse  caput :  her  head  aches,  and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much, 
she  is  for  him  in  all  seasons,  at  all  hours  of  the  night  "  In  the  kingdom  of  Mala- 
bar, and  about  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile  that,  with  a  certain 
drink  they  give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  ^^  they  will  make  them  sleep 
for  twenty-four  hours,  or  so  intoxicate  them  that  they  can  remember  nought  of  that 
they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and,  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  them  again,  and  so 
make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces."  Some  are  ill-disposed  at  all  times,  to 
all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  such  seasons,  as 
Augusta,  Livia,  rum  nisi  plcnd  navi  vectorem  iollebat.    But  as  he  said, 


**  Voce*  libere,  oculorum  colloquin,contraction«*s  pa- 
mmverecunde.rootusimmodici.Jfcc.  Ueinsluv.  >*Cha> 
loner.  >*  Wbat  is  liere  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to 

honest  women.        *>  Lib.  38.  sc  )3.  **  Dial.  amor. 

Peiidet  faliaz  et  blanda  circa  oscula  mariti,  quem  in 
crucR,  si  fleri  posset,  deosculari  velit :  iltlus  vitara  cha- 
riorem  esse  sa&  Jurfjurando  afflrmat:  quem  c«rt6  nun 
redimeret  aniroa  calelli  si  posset.  ">  Adeunt  teni> 

plum  ut  rem  diviiiam  audiant,  ut  ipse  simulant, sed  vel 
ut  monachum  fVatrem,  vel  adulterum  lingu&,  oculis,  ad 
Ubidtnem  provocent.  *«  Lib.  4.  num.  81.    Ipse  sibi 


persuadent.quod  adulteriuro  cum  prineipc  vel  cnm  priS' 
sule,  non  est  pndor,  nee  peccatum.  **  Deum  rogat, 

non  pro  salute  mariti,  fi:ii,eognati  votMsuscipit,  sed  pro 
reditu  mmcbi  si  abeet.  pro  vaktudine  lenoiiis  si  cgrotet. 
M  Tibullus.  •'  Gortardus  Arthus  descrip.  India 

Orient.  LinchoAen.  MGnrcias  ab  Horto,  hist.  lib. 

9.  cap.  9i.  Daturam  faerbam  vocat  et  dMcribit,  tarn  pro- 
dives  sunt  ad  venerem  mulieres  ut  viros  inebrient  per 
84  boras,  liquore  quodnm,  ut  nihil  videant.reconlentur, 
at  dormiaot,  et  post  lotioncm  pedum,  ad  sa  rvstituunt, 
tec 
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***  No  pen  mold  write,  do  toofue  lUelii  to  tell. 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  hdp  of  art. 
Of  women^s  tieicheriet  tbe  oandradtli  |«rt.** 


Both,  to  Bay  truth,  are  often  hvlty ;  men  and  women  gtre  just  oceastoiis  in  thif 
humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yield  matter  of  suspicion :  but  most  pert  of  die 
chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circmnstanoes,  though 
the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The  indiscreet  carriage  of  sobm 
lascivious  gallant  (et  e  contra  of  some  light  woman)  by  hie  often  frequenting  of  a 
house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a  breach,  and  by  his  of  er-fiuniljarity,  if 
he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour  him  quite  out  If  he  be  poor,  besdy  bora, 
saith-  Beneditto  Varchi,  and  otherwise  unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  less;  but 
if  a  proper  man,  such  as  was  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Gastruccius  Qietrueaniie  in 
Italy,  well  descended,  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  end 
watcheth  his  doings.  '''"Theodosius  the  emperor  gave  his  wife  Endoxia  a  golden 
apple  when  he  was  a  suitor  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  young 
gallant  in  the  court,  of  her  especial  acquaintance.  The  emperor,  espying  this  apple 
in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  than  was,  his  wife's  dishonesty,  banished  him 
the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  her  any  more.  'A rich 
merchant  had  a  fiiir  wife ;  according  to  his  custom  he  went  to  travel ;  in  his  absence 
a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife ;  she  denied  him ;  yet  he,  dying  a  little  after,  gave 
her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  because 
she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he  had  done  at  sea,  turned  her  away  upon  suspicicm. 
Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and  impor- 
tunity shall  concur,  what  will  they  not  efiect  ? 

**  Fair  opportunity  can  win  the  eoyeet  ehe  tint  ia. 
So  wjiety  he  takes  time,  aa  he  'II  be  lure  he  will  not  min: 
Then  he  that  loves  her  g aroesome  Tein,  and  tempera  toys  with  art* 
Brings  love  that  awiouneth  in  her  eyes  to  dive  into  her  heart.** 

As  at  plays,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to  dance, 
another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinuates  with  a 
pleasing  compliment,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  amphibological  speech, 
as  that  merry  companion  in  the  'Satirist  did  to  his  Gly cerium,  *adsidens  ei  inUrish 
rem  palmam  amabiliUr  conciUiens^ 

**  Qttod  mens  hortos  hahet  onmat  imponA  lieabit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuus  liorttis  babet  ;** 

With  many  such,  &c^  and  then  as  he  saith, 

«Si«  mcf  «e  nMI«  in  eUaUtp  akUt, 
T/uU  i$  uuaid  on  0V«ry  «tM. 

For  after  a  great  feast^ — ^  Vino  8<gpi  9uum  nescit  arnica  virum.  Noah  (saith  *  Hierome) 
^  showed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred  years  he  had 
covered  in  soberness."    Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink,  as  CyacFas  with 

M3rrrha, ^g^id  enim  Venus  ebria  curat?    The  most  continent  may  be  overcome, 

or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they  that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and 
dare  not  oflend,  ^  confinned  by  '  others,  grow  impudent,  and  confident,  and  gel  an 
iU  habit.'' 

•  **  Alia  qacstns  grttifi  matrimoniam  corrumpit. 
Alia  peecans  multas  vnit  morbi  habere  sociaa.** 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inn,  near  some  stews,  near 
monks,  friare,  Nevisanus  adds,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solicitors,  idle  persons 
that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspicion.  Martial  of  old 
inveighed  against  them  that  counteifeited  a  disease  to  go  to  Uie  bath ;  for  so,  many 
times, 

**  relicto 
Co^Jnge  Feaelope  veoit,  aMt  Balena.*' 

JSneas  Sylvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes'  courts,  because  there  be  toiformcn 
juvenes  qui  promitlunt^  so  many  breve  suitora  to  tempt,  &c.     ^  If  you  leave  her  in 

«  Ariosto,  lib.  SR.  St.  7&        m  Upsius  polit.       tSe*  Sat.  11              •  Nihil  avdent  primo,  poet  ab  aKia  re»- 

Beea,  lib.  S.  eontrov.  8.          •  Bodicher.  Sat.       •  "  8it>  firmatc.  andaeee  et  conadentes  s«at.    Ubi  sftl  «ef»* 

ting  close  to  her,  and  shaking  her  hand  lovingly.**  cundia  limites  transierinu       •  Baripides,  L  <3l  ''Lwa 

«Tiballus.                 •  ** After  wine  the  mistress  is  often  of  aain  indones  one  to  break  Iw  marriage  vow.  a  wisa 

anaUe  to  distingaish  her  own  lover.**           ■  Bpist.  85.  to  have  aasoeiates  to  keep  her  in  eoaatcaaaa 

ad  Ooeanum.  Ad  unios  hone  ebrietatem  nudat  feaiora,  othera.**        m  De  miser.  CariaKom.  Aat  aliai 

que  per  seneatoi  annoi  sobrietate  oootexerat.    t  Juv.  iavenies,  ant  iMe  aliam  reperiea. 


Mem.  2.  Sobs.  1.] 
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0uch  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  Uke  not,  either  they  come  to 
her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them."  "  Kornmannus  makes  a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious 
country,  Virgims  iUibala  censeatur  ne  castUas  ad  quam  frequentur  accedarU  scho* 
lares  f  And  Baldus  the  lawyer  acofb  on,  quum  scholaris^  inquitf  loquitur  cumpu* 
elldy  non  prasumUur  ei  dicerSy  Pater  nosier^  when  a  scholar  talks  with  a  maid,  or 
another  man's  wife  in  private,  it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  i^  pater  noster.  Or  if  I 
shall  see  a  monk  or  a  friar  climb  up  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgin's  or  widow's 
chamber  window,  I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or 
to  take  her  confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousy,  which  are  in- 
tended or  remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 


MEUB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptoms  of  Jealousy^  Fear^  Sorrow^  Suspieum^  strange  •Actions^ 
Gestures^  Outrages,  Locking  up,  Oaths,  Trials,  Laws,  Sfc. 

Op  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those  bitter 
potions  which  this  love-mehincholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousy  is  the  greatest,  a« 
appears  by  those  prodigious  symptoms  which  it  hath,  and  that  it  produceth.  Foi 
besides  fear  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy,  anxiety  of  mind,  sus« 
picion,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meagreness,  neglect  of  business,  and 
the  like,  these  men  are  farther  yet  misafiected,  and  in  a  higher  strain.  Tis  a  more 
vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  perturbation,  a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curi- 
osity, a  gall  corrupting  the  honey  of  our  life,  madness,  vertifo,  plague,  hell,  they  are 
more  than  ordinarily  disquieted,  they  lose  honum  pacts,  as  "  Chrysostom  observes ; 
and  though  they  be  rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  om^ 
nivm  sunt,  they  are  most  miserable,  they  are  more  than  ordinarily  discontent,  more 
sad,  nihil  trislius,  more  than  ordinarily  suspicious.  Jealousy,  saith  '^  Vives,  ^  begets 
unquietness  in  the  mind,  night  and  day :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears,  every 
whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other  matters) 
with  a  most  unjust  calumny  of  others,  he  mbinterprets  everything  is  said  or  done, 
most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue,"  he  pries  into  every  comer,  follows  close,  oh* 
serves  to  a  hair.    Tis  proper  to  jealousy  so  to  do, 

•*Pale  hag,  {nfernal  Airy,  pleamire*!  niiirt. 
Envy*!  obaerver,  prying  ia  every  pert.** 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eyes,  me- 
nacing, ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-turns.  He  will  some* 
times  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger.  J^empe  suos  imhres  etiam  ista  UmUrua  Jiindunl,^* — 
swear  and  belie,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  brawl,  scold,  fight;  and  sometimes 
again  flatter  and  speak  fiiir,  ask  forgiveness,  kiss  and  coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and 
folly,  vow,  protest,  and  swear  he  will  never  do  so  again ;  and  then  eftsoons,  im- 
patient as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him  like  a  madman,  thump  her  sides,  drag 
her  about  perchance,  drive  her  out  of  doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced 
forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &C.,  and  by-and-by  with  all  submission  compliment,  en- 
treat her  ^ir,  and  bring  her  in  again,  he  loves  her  dearly,  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kind 
and  loving  wife,  he  wUl  not  change,  nor  leave  her  for  a  kingdom ;  so  he  continues 
ofi^  and  on,  as  the  tpy  takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brawling,  fret- 
ting, unquiet  he  is,  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  si»- 
ters,  father  and  mother,  nearest  and  dearest  friends.    He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

**  Chi  non  tocee  perenudo, 
Tooce  mai  e  redo.** 

And  through  fear  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  impossible  to 
be  efiected.    As  a  heron  when  she  fishes,  still  prying  on  all  sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth 


u  Cep.  la  de  Virg.  n  Bom.  38.  in  c  17.  Oen . 

Eui  magnie effluunt  diTitile,  Ice.  >> 3  de  AnimA. 

Onnee  Toeea,  aeraa,  omnei  aueerroe  capiat  ulotyptu, 
ft  amplilleat  a^  m  eiim  iniqaiarima  de  aingalia  ea* 


lamnia.    Maxlmd  miflpidoel,  et  ad  pejora  credendnaa 
procHvee.  >«  «•  Theae  thundera  pour  down  iliair 

peculiar  iboweri.*' 
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a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  her's ;  he  gloats  on  him,  on  her,  accmately  olweifiag 
on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she  saith,  doth,  at  diniier,  at  rapper, 
sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the  same,  still  inquiring,  mandring,  gazing, 
listening,  affrighted  with  every  small  object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pity 
him,  commend  him  ?  why  did  she  drink  twice  to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  ofier  to 
kiss,  to  dance  ?  &c.,  a  whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.  All  this  he  confeaseth  ia 
&e  poet, 


*  *'  Omnia  me  terrent,  timldai  ram,  ignowe  tim<ni. 
£t  miner  in  tunica  raapieor  eaw  virum. 
Me  Inlit  si  multa  tibi  dabit  oacula  mater. 
Me  soror,  et  cum  qnfi  dormit  amica  aimul.** 


•*  Each  thinir  aflHffata  me,  I  do  ftir. 
Ah  pardon  me  mf  fear, 
I  doubt  a  man  ia  bid  within 
The  dothea  that  thoa  doat  ipear.** 


Is  it  not  a  man  in  woman's  apparel  ?  is  not  somebody  in  that  great  chest,  or  behind 
the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels  ?  may  not  a  man  steal  in  at  the 
window  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney,  have  a  false  key,  or  get 
in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the  wind  blow,  a  casement  clat^, 
that 's  the  villain,  there  he  is :  by  his  good-will  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her, 
speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of  his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs. 
^vVbn  iia  bovem  argus^  ^c.  Argus  did  not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon 
the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus  the  coming  in  of  hell,  as  he  keeps  his  wife.  If  a  dear 
friend  or  near  kinsman  come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let 
him  be  out  of  his  own  sight  and  company,  lest,  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  neceaaity 
of  his  business  be  such  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or 
commit  her  with  a  deal  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends,  him 
and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee :  one  servant  is  set  in  his  absence  to  watch 
another,  atid  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve,  though  his  bosi* 
ness  be  very  ui^gent,  he  will  when  he  is  halfway  come  back  in  all  post  haste,  nse 
irom  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and  sometimes  leave  his  business  undone, 
and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in  some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no 
danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspicion,  she  live  in  surch  a  plac«,  where  Messalina  her- 
self could  not  be  dishonest  if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were 
in  a  bawdy-house,  some  prince's  court,  or  in  a  common  inn,  where  all  comers  might 
have  free  access.  He  calls  her  on  a  sudden  all  to  nought,  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  L^it 
housewife,  a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  persuasion,  no  protestation  can  divert  &s 
passion,  ijothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satisfiu^tion.  It  is  most  strange  to 
report  what  outrageous  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been  committed  in  this  kind, 
by  women  especially,  that  will  run  afler  their  husbands  into  all  places  and  compa- 
nies, "  as  Jovianus  Pontanus's  wife  did  by  him,  follow  him  whithersoever  he  went, 
it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business,  raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragedy,  miscalling, 
cursing,  swearing,  and  mistrusting  every  one  she  sees.  Gomesius  in  his  third  ho^ 
of  the  lAfe  and  Deeds  of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a 
strange  story  of  that  incredible  jealousy  of  Joan  queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  King  Philipi 
mother  of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  FiAh,  emperors ;  when  her  husband  PhOip, 
either  for  that  he  was  tired  with  his  wife's  jealousy,  or  had  some  great  business, 
went  into  the  Low  Countries :  she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his  de- 
parture, that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man ;  and  thongh 
she  were  with  child,  the  season  of  the  year  very  bad,  the  wind  against  her,  in  all 
haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella  her  queen  mother,  the  arch- 
bishop, or  any  other  friend  could  persuade  her  to  the  contrary,  but  she  would  after 
him.  When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low  Countries,  and  kindly  entertained  by 
her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  herself,  '^  ^  but  in  a  rage  ran  upon  a  yellow- 
haired  wench,"  with  whom  she  suspected  her  husband  to  be  naught,  ^  cut  off  her 
hair,  did  beat  her  black  and  blue,  and  so  dragged  her  about"  It  is  an  ordinary  thing 
for  women  in  such  cases  to  scratch  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  sus- 
pect ;  as  Henry  the  Second's  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock ;  for 
she  complains  in  a  "modern  poet,  she  scarce  spake, 

*'  But  fltea  with  eager  fury  to  my  face, 
Ofiering  me  mo«t  uo womanly  disgrace. 
Look  how  a  tigreai,  4fcc. 


8o  fell  aha  on  me  in  ontrafeooa 

Am  could  diidain  and  Jealoi^y  deviaa.' 


u  Propeniua.  >*  iEneaa  Silv.  "  Ant  Dial.  I  biliter  inauluna  fhciem  Yibiciboa  fiidnYiC. 

*  Rabie  conceptfi,  onariem  abraait,  pnellcqae  mira- 1 
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Or  if  it  be  0o  they  dare  not  or  cannot  execute  any  rach  tyrannical  injustice,  they 
will  miscall,  tail  and  rerile,  bear  them  deadly  hate  and  malice,  as  "^Tacitus  observes, 
M  The  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  against  such  as  she  suspects." 


*>  **  Nulla  ?i«  flamins  tumldique  venti 
Tinia,  nee  teii  metuanda  torti. 
Quaoia  cum  coojus  viduata  tcdia 

Ardet  et  odit.** 


**  Wlndi,  weapon!,  Samee  make  not  lueh  hnrly  burljr, 
Aa  raving  women  turn  all  lopay'turvy.** 


So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Galphumia  in  the  days  of  Claudius.  But  women 
are  suffiqiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  of  men  is  more  eminent,  and  frequently 
put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  husbands  tyrannise  over 
their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  \\xly^  Turkey,  Africa,  Asia,  and  generally  over 
all  those  hot  countries,  ^MuUeres  vestra  terra  vestrcy  araU  sicut  vultis^  Mahomet  in 
his  Alcoran  gives  this  power  to  men,  your  wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use 
them,  entreat  them  fair  or  foul,  as*  you  will  yourselves.  ^Meeastor  lege  durd  vivuni 
mulieresy  they  lock  them  still  in  their  houses,  which  are  so  many  prisons  to  them, 

will  sufier  nobody  to  come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad, nee  cant' 

pos  liceat  lusirare  patenUs,  They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.  And  if  they  be 
great  persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  amonff  the 
Turks,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mogora',  and  Eangs  of  China.  Infantes 
masculos  castrant  innumeros  ut  regi  serviant^  saith  ■*  Riccius,  "  ihey  geld  innumera- 
ble infants'Mo  this  purpose;  the  King  of  "* China  ^^ maintains  10,000  eunuchs  in 
his  family  to  keep  his  wives."  The  Aerifies  of  Barbery  keep  their  courtezans  in 
such  a  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them  he  dies  for  it ;  and 
if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  and  do  not  instantly  cry  out,  though  from  their  win- 
dows, they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turks  have  1  know  not  how  many  black, 
deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve  for  other  ministeries)  to  this  purpose  sent 
commonly  from  Egypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their  privities,  and  brought 
up  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople  to  keep  their  wives ;  which  are  so  penned  up 
tliey  may  not  confer  with  any  living  man,  or  converse  with  younger  women,  have 
a  cucumber  or  carrot  sent  into  them  for  their  diet,  but  sliced,  for  fear,  &c.  and  so 
live  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchaste  thoughts  all  the  days  of  their  lives.  The 
vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come  abroad,  which  is  very  seldom,  to 
visit  one  another,  or  to  go  to  their  baths,  are  so  covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them, 
as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lecticd  out  sella  tectd  vectay  so  *  Dion  and  Seneca 
record,  Velatce  totce  inceduniy  which  "  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Par- 
thians,  lib.  5.  vap.  24.  which,  with  Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  commentator,  I  rather 
think  should  be  understood  of  Persians.  I  have  not  yet  said  all,  they  do  not  only 
lock  them  up,  sed  et  pudendis  seras  adhibent :  hear  what  Bembus  relates  lib,  6.  of 
his  Venetian  history,  of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell  about  Qjailoa  in  Africa.  Lusi- 
taniy  inquUy  quorundum  civitates  adierunt^  qui  natis  staiim  fosminis  naturam  consuunty 
quoad  urina  exitus  ne  impediaiury  easque  quum  adoleverint  sic  consutas  in  matrimo" 
nium  collocantj  ut  sponsi  prima  cura  sit  congliUinatas  puella  orasferrd  inierscindere. 
In  some  parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jews,  tliey  will  not  believe  their 
wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannum  menstruaium  prima  nocle  videant :  our  countryman 
^  Sands,  in  his  peregrination,  saith  it  is  severely  observed  in  Zanzynthus,  or  Zante ; 
and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time  at  Fez,  in  Africa,  non  credunt  virginem  esse  nisi  videant  san^ 
guineam  mappam  ;  si  non^  ad  parenles  pudore  rejicitur.  Those  sheets  are  publicly 
shown  by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  sign  of  incorrupt  virginity.  The  Jews  of  old 
examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrana^  called  Hymen,  which  Laurentius  in  his 
anatomy,  Columbus  tib,  12.  cap.  10.  Capivaccius  lib.  4.  cap.  II.  de  uteri  ajectibus^ 
Vincent,  Alsarus  Genuensis  quasii.  med.  cent.  4.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis  consult. 
Ambros.  Parens,  Julius  Caesar  Claudinus  Respons.  4.  as  that  also  de  ^ruptura  vena- 
rum  ut  sanguis  fiuaty  copiously  confute;  His  no  sufficient  trial  they  contend.  And 
yet  others  again  defend  it,  Gaspar  Bartholinus  Institut.  Anat.  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  Pinsus 
of  Paris,  Albertus  Magnus  de  secret,  mulier.  cap.  9  &  10.  &c.  and  think  they  speak 


*  Annal.  lib.  12.  Principif  mulierit  zelotypc  eft  in 
alia«  muliem  quai  ■utpeciai  babel,  odium  insepora> 
bila.  *>  Seneca  in  Medea.  »  Alcoran  cap. 

Bovia,  intcrprete  Ricardo  urad.  c.  8.  Confuiationia. 
«  Plautos.       M  Bzpodiu  in  Sinaa.  1. 3.  c.  9.       » Ileceai 
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ay 


ennuchoram  mlliia  numerantur  in  regia  familii,  qui 
aervant  uxorea  ejua.  »  Lib.  57.  ep.  81.  ^  Semotia 
A  viria  aervant  in  interioribua,  ab  eorum  conapeciu  im- 
nmnea,  *  Lib.  1.  fol.  7.       *  Dirupttonea  hymenia 

»cpe  Sunt  A  proprita  digitia  vel  ab  aliia  inatrumentia. 
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too  much  in  favour  of  women.  '^  Ludovicus  Boncialns  tih.  4.  cap.  2.  mtiiiehr.  aa- 
turalem  illam  uteri  labiorum  cansirictiontm^  in  qud  virginUaiem  eonnMiere  voba^ 
astringeniibus  medidnis  fieri  posse  vendicai^  et  si  defioraUe  suUj  astuUe  **  muliens 

iinqtdt)  nos  fallunt  in  his.  Idem  Alsarius  Crucius  Genuensis  iisdem  feri  veriis. 
dem  Avicenna  lib,  3.  Fen.  20.  Tract.  1,  cap.  47.  "  Rhasia  Continent  lib.  24.  Ro- 
dericus  a  Castro  de  not.  mul.  lib.  1.  cap.  3.  An  old  bawdy  nurse  in  '*AristBiietiiiy 
(like  that  Spanish  Cslestina,  **  gi/<s  quinque  mille  virgines  fecit  mulieres^  tatidimqme 
muUeres  arte  siul  virgines)  when  a  fair  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept  and  made  her 
moan  to  her,  how  she  had  been  deflowered,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  aliaid 
it  would  be  perceived,  comfortably  replied,  ^oU  vererifiliOf  Sfc.  ^  Fear  not,  daogh- 
ter,  J  '11  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it."  Sed  Jubc  extra  callem.  To  what  end  are  all 
those  astrological  questions,  an  sit  virgo^  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier  f  and  such 
strauge  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  21.iii  Wecker. 
lib,  5.  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them  piss,  and  confess  1  know  not 
what  in  their  sleep ;  sdme  jealous  brain  was  the  first  founder  of  them.  And  to  what 
passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws  against  jealousy,  AunC  v.  14,  Adulterers 
Deut,  cap.  22.  v.  xxii.  as  amongst  the  Hebrews,  amongst  Uie  Egyptians  (read  *  Bo- 
hemus  /.  1.  c.  5.  de  mor.  gen.  of  the  Carthaginians,  cap,  6.  of  Turks,  lib.  2.  cap.  11.) 
amongst  the  Athenians  of  old,  Italians  at 'this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely 
punislied,  cut  in  pieces,  burned,  vim-<omburio^  buried  alive,  with  several  expuiga- 
tions,  &c.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptoms  of  incredible  jealousy  ?  we  may  say 
the  same  of  those  vestal  virgins  that  fetched  water  in  a  sieve,  as  Tatia  did  in  Rome, 
anno  db.  urb.  condita  800.  before  the  senators ;  and  ""iCmilia,  virgo  insiocensj  that 
ran  over  hot  irons,  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Confessor's  mother  did,  the  king  himself 
being  a  spectator,  with  the  like.  We  read  in  Nicephorus,  that  Chunegunda  the 
wife  of  Henricus  Bavarus  emperor,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  aduUerii  per 
ignites  vomeres  illasa  transiit^  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm :  such 
another  story  we  find  in  Regino  lib.  2.  In  Aventinus  and  Sigonius  of  Charles  the 
Third  and  his  wife  Richarda,  An,  887,  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons.  Pauaanias 
saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Diana's  temple,  a  maid 
without  any  harm  at  all  walked  upon  burning  coals.  Pius  Secund.  in  bis  descrip- 
tion of  Euro]ie,  c.  46.  relates  as  much,  that  it  was  commonly  practised  at  Diana^'s 
temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coals,  to  try  their  honesties :  Plinins,  So- 
linus,  and  many  writers,  make  mention  of  *^  Geronia's  temple,  and  Dionysins  Hali- 
camassus,  lib.  3.  of  Memnon's  statue,  which  were  used  to  this  purpose.  Tatios  lik 
6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like  old  St.  Wilfrid's  needle  in  Yorkshire)  wherein  ibey 
did  use  to  try  maids,  "  whether  they  were  honest ;  when  Leucippe  went  in,  siuzris- 
simns  exaudiri  sonus  ccepit  Austin  de  civ,  Dei  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  sach  ex- 
amples, all  which  Lavater  de  spectr.  part.  I.  cap.  19  contends  to  be  done  by  the 
illusion  of  devils ;  though  Thomas  qtuest.  6.  de  potentid^  ^c,  ascribes  it  to  good 
angels.  Some^  saith  "Austin,  compel  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest,  as  if 
perjury  were  a  lesser  sin  than  adultery ;  ^some  consult  oracles,  as  Phsnis  that  bliad 
king  of  Egypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do ;  if  a  woman  were 
contented  with  one  man,  Coron&  pudicitice  donabatur^  she  had  a  crown  of  chastitj 
bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith  Alexander  Gaguinus,  cap,  5. 
descript,  Muscovue^  the  Muscovites*,  if  they  suspect  their  wives,  will  beat  them  tiH 
they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avail,  like  those  wild  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their 
pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on  the  heads,  as  the  old  *^  Gauls  have  done  in  former 
ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of  jealousy  read  more  in  Parthenius  Erot  cap.  10.  Camera- 
rius  cap.  53.  hor.  subcis,  et  cent.  2,  cap,  34.  Cslia's  epistles,  Tho.  Chaloner  di 
repub.  Ang,  lib,  9.  Ariosto  lib,  31.  stasse  1.    Fslix  Paltenis  observat.  lib.  1.  Src. 

*•  Idem  Kbaiii  Arab.  oont.  v  lu  claoHe  phar-  **  Viridi  nodcM  Feronia  laeo.  yirf .  » Inufw 

macia  ut  non  ponunt  coitum  ezeroere.  **Qai  et  waa  ao  tned  by  Diao'a  well,  in  wlueli  maida  aid  fwiai. 

pbamacam  prcacribtt  docetqae.  ai  Bplit.  a  Mer-  anchaste  were  drowned,  EuatAtaiua,  libL&       wowtii 

oaro  Inter.  *•  Barthiua.    Ladua  illi  teoieratum  mendac.  an  confeaa.  91  ca|u  w  Ptaerua  Mgjfiii  nw 

widicitixflorem  mentitiamachiniapro  integrovendere.  captua  oculia  per  decennium,  oncalaaa  conasMitt  de 

£go  dooebo  te,  qui  mulier  ante  nuptiaa  aponao  te  probea  uxoria  padicitii.    Berod.  Buierp.  «*  Qaaar.  lib.  C 

virginem.  *  Qui  malierem  nolaaaet,  viriJia  execa.  bello  Gall,  rite  iieciai|ae  ia  luuvea  tekatfUBt  poiciu 

tent,  et  mille  Tiif  aa  dabaat.  «  Dion.  Ualic.  tern. 
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Prognostics  of  Jealousy^  Despair ^  Madness^  to  make  away  themselves  and  others. 

Thosb  which  are  jealons,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved,  ^^  pro* 
ceed  from  suspicion  to  hatred,  from  hatred  to  frenzy,  madness,  injury,  murder  and 
despair.** 


M^A  plafuc  bjr  whose  raott  danoible  •Aet, 
Biv«n  in  dMp  d«pair  to  die  be^e  eouglit. 


Bjr  whieb  a  man  to  madneei  near  is  broaght. 
Am  well  witii  canaeleis  aa  witli  Juft  aaapect.** 


In  their  madness  many  times,  saith  ^  Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and  others. 
Which  inducetli  Cyprian  to  call  it,  Facundam  et  muUiplicem  pemiciem^fontem  clor 
dium  et  seminarium  delictorum^  a  fruitful  mischief,  the  seminary  of  oflences,  and  foun- 
tain of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too  common  in  this  kind,  both  new  and 
old,  in  all  ages,  as  of  ^Cephalus  and  Procris,  ^Phaereus  of  Egypt,  Tereus,  Atrens, 
and  Thyestes.  ^^  Alexander  Phaereus  was  murdered  of  his  wife,  oh  pellicaiiis  suajn- 
tionem^  Tully  saith.  Antoninus  Verus  was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  ihe 
son  of  Antigonus,  and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poisoned  by  Dejanira, 
^  Csecinna  murdered  by  Vespasian,  Justina,  a  Roman  lady,  by  her  husband.  ^  Ames- 
tris,  Xerxes^  wife,  because  she  found  her  husband's  cloak  in  Masista's  house,  cut  off 
Masista,  his  wife's  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs,  flayed  her  besides,  and  cut  off 
her  ears,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter.  Our  late  writers 
are  full  of  such  outrages. 

'^  Paulus  £milius,  in  his  history  of  France,  hath  a  tragical  story  of  Chilpericus 
the  First  his  death,  made  away  by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour  he 
came  from  hunting,  and  stole  behind  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing  her 
head  in  the  8un,>gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for 
her  lover,  said,  ^  Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behind :" 
but  when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to  make 
him  away.  Hierome  Osorius,  in  his  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of  Emanuel  King 
of  Portugal,  to  this  eflect  hath  a  tragical  narration  of  one  Ferdinandus  Chaldena, 
tliat  wounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies, 
*'  ^^  and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs,  for  that  he  looked  as  he  thought  too  femiliarly  upon 
his  wife,  which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of  many  quarrels,  and  much  bloodshed." 
Guianerius  cap.  36.  de  csgritud.  matr.  speaks  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his 
child  new-born  included  in  a  caul,  thought  sure  a  ''Franciscan  that  used  to  come  to 
his  house,  was  the  father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friar's  cowl,  and  thereupon  threat- 
ened the  friar  to  kill  him :  Fulgosus  of  a  woman  in  Narbonne,  that  cut  off  her  hus- 
band's privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  played  false  with  her.  The 
story  of  Jonuses  Bassa,  and  fair  Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have  read 
the  Turkish  history ;  and  that  of  Joan  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my  former 
section.  Her  jealousy,  saith  Gomesius,  was  the  cause  of  both  their  deaths :  King 
Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as  "  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out,  ^^  and  she 
for  her  part  after  a  melancholy  discontented  life,  misspent  in  lurking-holes  and 
corners,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries."  Faelix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his  ob- 
servations, hath  many  such  instances,  of  a  physician  of  his  acquaintance,  ^^that 
was  first  mad  through  jealousy,  and  aflerwards  desperate  :"  of  a  merchant  ^^  that 
killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  afler  precipitated  himself:"  of  a  doctor  of 


«>  Animi  dolorei  et  xelotypia  ii  diutiaa  penerrerent, 
demeiitea  reddunt.  Aeak.  commeDt.  in  par.  art.  0«« 
l^ni.  «  Ariosto,  lib.  31.  Maff.  8.  ««  3  de  animi, 

c  3.  de  selotyp.  tranait  in  rabiem  et  odium,  et  aibi  et 
aljia  violeniaa  nepe  manua  i^Jictant.  ^  Hifinua, 

cap.  )80.  Ovid,  &c  ^  Pbcrua  JEsypti  rex  de  ccci- 

tale  oraeulum  eonaulena,  viaum  ei  re<uturnm  aoeepil,  ai 
oeuloa  ablaicaet  lotio  mulieria  que  aliorum  vironun 
etaet  expera;  uxoria  urinam  expertaa  nihil  profecit,  et 
aliamm  firuatra,  eaa  omnea  (ea  excepla  per  quam  cnra* 
tos  Aiit)  anum  in  locum  coactaa  coocremavif.  Berod. 
Boterp.  ^  Offle.  lib.  9.  «  Aureiiua  Victor. 

*  Herod,  lib.  0.  In  Calliope.  Maaiata  uxorem  «xcami« 
Scat,  mammillaa  pmeindit,  aeaque  eanibua  al^icit, 
fili«  narea  praaeidit,  labra,  lingnam.  Sec  **  Lib.  I. 

IHun  fornuB  cttranda  intenta  eapillum  in  aok  peetit,  i 


marito  per  luaom  leviter  percaaM  fhrtim  auperveniente 
virga,  riattauborto,mi  Landrioe  dixit,  flrontem  vir  fortia 
petet,  Sac  Marito  oonspecto  attonita.  com  Landrioo 
mox  in  cjua  mortem  conaptrat,  et  atatim  inter  Tennn- 
dum  efficit.  *^  Qui  Oo«  uxorem  habena,  Gotheri* 

num  prineipem  quendam  virum  quod  uxori  8u»  ocoloa 
adjeciaaet.  ingenti  vulnere  deformavit  in  facie,  et  tiU- 
am  abacidit,  unde  muiu»  eedea.  •*  Eo  quod  inftns 

natua  involutua  eawt  panniculo,  credebat  eum  fliiam 
fratria  Fraaciaei.  dn.  <a  Zeiotypia  reg ina  rcfla 

mortem  aoceleravit  paulo  poet,  nt  Martianua  mediou 
mihi  retniiu  Ula  antem  atra  bile  inde  exagiuu  ia 
laiebraaae  aobduceoapna  egritudine  animi  feliqaum 
tempaa  conaumpait.  m  \  lelotypiA  redactua  ad  in* 

aaniam  et  deaperationem.  **  (Jxorem  iateraiiiit» 

inde  deeperabuadua  ex  alto  at  pncipitaviL 
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law  that  cnt  off  his  man's  nose:  of  a  painter's  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that 
mother  of  nine  children  and  had  been  twenty-seren  years  manied,  yet  afterwards 
jealous,  and  so  impatient  that  she  became  desperate,  and  wonld  neither  eat  nor  diink 
m  her  own  house,  for  fear  her  husband  should  poison  her.  Tis  a  common  sign 
this ;  for  when  once  the  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  misaflfected,!!  wffl 
vaiy  itself  in  divers  forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptoms  will  accompany,  erea 
madness  itself.  Skenkius  ohservat,  Ub.  4.  cap.  de  Viet,  hath  an  example  <^  a  jealoaa 
woman  that  by  this  means  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in  his  first  book  of 
some  that  through  jealousy  ran  mad :  of  a  baker  that  gelded  himsdf  to  try  his  wife^ 
honesty,  &c.    Such  examples  are  too  common. 


SuBSECT  I^ — Curt  of  Jealousy ;  hy  avoiding  occasions^  not  to  he  idle  :  of  good 
coufuel;  to  contemn  ii^notto  voaJtch  or  lock  them  up :  to  dUsemble  Uj  Sfc. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured  or  no, 
they  think  'tis  like  the  "  gout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Walloons,  those 
hired  soldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can  nerer  be  got  out 


m  •*  This  U  the  cruel  wound  afaiast  whose 
No  liquor*!  force  preTiili,  or  any  plaister. 
No  ekill  of  ftnre,  no  depth  of  niafie  an, 
•*  Qui  timet  ut  ran  mC,  ne  qnii  ■ibi  Bubtmbnt  iHun,  ^  Deviied  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaater, 

file  Macbaonla  viz  ope  salTua  crit.**  A  wound  that  so  infects  the  soul  and  Heart, 

As  all  oor  sense  and  reason  it  doth  bmsici'  ; 
A  wound  whose  pans  and  torment  is  so  dnnble. 
As  it  may  rightly  called  he  iocttrahle.** 

Tet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  may  be  cured 
or  mitigated  at  least  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsel  and  persuasion,  if  it  be 
withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those  ancients  hold,  *^  the 
nails  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long."  No  better  means  to  resist  or  repel 
it  than  by  avoiding  idleness,  to  be  still  seriously  busied  about  some  matters  of  im- 
portance, to  diive  out  those  vain  fears,  foolish  fantasies  and  irksome  suspicions  out 
of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  persuaded  by  his  judicious  friends,  to  give  ear  to  their 
good  counsel  and  advice,  and  wisely  to  consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself, 
nis  friends,  dishonours  his  children,  disgraceth  his  family,  publisheth  his  shame,  and 
as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  misery,  divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others; 
what  an  argument  of  weakness  it  is,  how  absurd,  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how 
ridiculous,  how  brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious ;  for  as  *Hierome  well 
hath  it.  Odium  suifacii^  et  ipse  novissimd  sibi  odio  esl^  others  hate  him,  and  at  last 
he  hates  himself  for  it ;  how  harebrain  a  disease,  mad  and  farious.  If  he  will  but 
hear  them  speak,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.  ^  Joan,  queen  of  Spain,  of  whom  I 
have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  air  was  sent  to  Complutum^  or 
Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  then  lived,  that 
by  his  good  counsel  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she  might  be  eased.  *'  *^  For  a  dis- 
ease of  the  soul,  if  concealed,  tortures  and  overturns  it,  and  by  no  physic  can  sooner 
be  removed  than  by  a  discreet  man's  comfortable  speeches."  I  will  not  here  insert 
any  consolatory  sentences  to  this  purpose,  or  forestall  any  man's  invention,  but  leav« 
it  every  one  to  dilate  and  amplify  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgment :  let  him 
advise  with  Siracides  cap,  9.  1 .  ^  Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom ;"  read 
that  comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius,  in  the  author  him- 
self, as  it  is  recorded  by  Gomesius ;  consult  with  Chaloner  lib,  9.  de  rtpub.  Angler. 
or  Caelia  in  her  epistles,  &c.  Only  this  I  will  add,  that  if  it  be  considered  aright, 
which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  without 
cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  heinously  to  be  taken ;  'tis  no  such  real  or 


(*  Tollers  nodosam  nescit  medleina  podagram.    >*  Arl  • 
osto,  Ub.  31.  staff*  ■*  Vereres  maturd  suadent 

ungues  ainoris  esse  radendos,  priusquAm  producant  se 
*IaJ«Ti«iUffl.         «OoiDeaiQ8,Ub.3.de 


reb.  gestis  Xiroenil.  «  Urit  enia 

tndo  animi  compressa,  et  in  angnstils 
snbvertit,  nee  alio  medicaaine  Adfii 
oordati  hominia  aermoM. 


lavfTf 


inrtan 
erigitnr,  q 
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capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wound,  ^is  a  blow  that  hurts  noty 
an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  ^Ise  suspicion  alone,  and  so  fostered 
by  a  sinister  conceit  If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and  macerates  himself 
without  a  cause ;  or  put  case  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a  cuckold,  it  cannot  be 
helped,  the  more  he  stirs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggmvates  his  own  misery.  How  much 
better  were  it  in  such  a  case  to  dissemble  or  contemn  it  ?  why  should  that  be  feared 
which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  mulia  tandem  deposuerunt  (saith  ^  Vives)  quum  JUcd 
maritos  no^  paste  videtU^  many  women,  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been 
pacified ;  and  shall  men  be  more  jealous  than  women  ?  'Tie  some  comfort  in  such 
a  case  to  have  companions,  Solatnen  mieeris  eocios  babuisse  dolorie ;  Who  can  say 
he  is  free  ?  Who  can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  praterito^  or  secure  himself 
defuhtrq  f  If  it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is  almost  a  com* 
mon  calamity,  'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.  If  a  man  have  a  lock,  which  every 
man's  key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  own,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private  to 
himself?  In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  nt  nohiles  quidem^  saith  "Leo 
Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  nobleman  that 
marries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chaste  wife ;  'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moon  gives  horns 
once  a  month  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands  at  least.  And  'tis  most  part 
true  which  that  Caledonian  lady,  ^  Argetocovus,  a  British  prince's  wife,  told  Julia 
Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty,  ^^  We  Britons  are  naught  at  least  with 
some  few  choice  men  of  the  better  sort,  but  you  Romans  lie  with  every  base  knave, 
you  are  a  company  of  common  whores."  Severus  the  emperor  in  his  time  made 
laws  for  the  restraint  of  this  vice ;  and  as  "^  Dion  Nicaeus  relates  in  his  life,  tria 
millia  nuBchorutn,  three  thousand  cuckold-makers,  or  nattura  monetam  adulterantesy 
as  Philo  calls  them,  false  coiners,  and  clippers  of  nature's  money,  were  summoned 
into  the  court  at  once.  And  yet,  Mm  omnem  molitar  qtut  fuU  undam  videt^  ^the 
miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill :"  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  our  days, 
these  were  of  the  commonalty,  all  the  great  ones  were  not  so  much  as  called  in 
question  for  it.  "Martial's  Epigram  I  suppose  mi^ht  have  been  generally  applied  in 
^ose  licentious  times.  Omnia  solus  habesj  Sfc.^  thy  goods,  lands,  money,  wits  are 
thine  own,  Uxorem  sed  habes  Candide  cum  populo ;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your 
wife  is  common :  husband  and  cuckold  in  that  age  it  seems  were  reciprocal  terms ; 
the  emperors  themselves  did  wear  Action's  badge;  how  many  Cssars  might  I 
reckon  up  together,  and  what  a  catalogue  of  cornuted  kings  and  princes  in  eveiy 
story  ?  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Phillippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomeus  of  £gypt,  Lucuf- 
lus,  Caesar,  Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Antoninus,  &c.,  that  wore  fair 
plumes  of  bull's  feathers  in  their  crests.  The  bmvest  soldiers  and  most  heroical 
spirits  could  not  avoid  it.  They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  business,  they 
have  either  given  or  taken  horns.  "^King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one  of  the  nine 
worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour,  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred,  one  of  his 
round  table  knights :  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba,  his  fair  wife,  as  Leland  interprets 
it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.  Parcerem  libenter  (saith  mine  "author)  Heroinor 
mm  l(ss<B  majestati^  si  non  histori(B  Veritas  aurem  vellicaret^  I  could  willingly  wink 
at  a  fair  lady's  faults,  but  that  I  am  bound,  by  the  laws  of  history  to  tell  the  truth: 
against  his  will,  God  knows,  did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it  I  speak  not  of 
our  times  all  this  while,  we  have  sood,  honest,  virtuous  men  and  women,  whom 
lame,  zeal,  fear  of  God,  religion  and  superstition  contains  :  and  yet  for  all  that,  we 
have  many  knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives,  many  good  women 
abused  by  dissolute  husbands.  In  some  places,  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon 
enjoin  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest  What  shall  a 
man  do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  is  to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ? 
By  suing  a  divorce  ?  this  is  hard  to  be  ejected  :  si  turn  casti^  tarien  caute  they  carry 
the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as  clear  and  as 
manifest  as  tlie  nose  in  a  man's  face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently  proved,  or  they  likely 


•  3  Dtf  inima.  •>  Lib.  3.        •*  Argelocozi  Cale* 

dooi  ReguH  uxor.  Juli»  Augustas  cdm  ipsam  morderet 
qund  inlione«t£  vervarctiir,  respondet,  iio«  cum  optiiuia 
Vina  contueiudinem  habemus ;  vot  Romanaa  autem  oc- 
cuita  paaaim  bomiDes  conatuprant.  *  Lef ea  de 
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nKBchia  fecit  ei  civibua  plurw  in  Joa  vocati.  *  L.  3. 
Epif .  26.  **  AsMr  Arthuri ;  parcerem  libenter  beroi* 
II  a  rum  lcea«  majeatati,  si  nor  hiitoris  verilai  aurem 
vellicaret,  Leland.  «  Leland'a  aaaort.  A  Iburl. 


Ijm^Mtlanckoly. 


[P^ul3.See.& 


Bhe  feels  that  be  bif  loTe  ftom  ber 

And  batb  on  soma  perhapa  leas  wcMtby  piaeed, 

Wbo  strike  witb  sword,  tbe  acabbaid  ttaai  maj 

strike. 
And  sure  love  craveth  loTe,  like  asketb  like.** 


taken  in  the  fact :  they  will  have  a  knave  GaUos  to  watch,  or  wich  that  Room 
^Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  snre, 

•*  Ne  se  Cadtticis  destltatam  faaeiis, 
Nudam  Caleno  eoacumiHsnteai  videat.** 

^  she  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary.'^  Much  better 
then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  own  shame: 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes  notice  of  it, 
'tis  in  every  man's  mouth :  let  them  talk  their  pleasure,  of  whom  speak  they  not  in 
this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  are  thus  censured  all :  there  is  no 
remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may'  be  'tis  his  own  firalt,  and  he  hath  no  reason  u> 
complain,  'tis  qmd  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he  is  worse :  ^^'  Bethink  thyself,  hast  thou 
not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy  neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy 
wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  perform  th3rself  ?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull,  "^  why 
art  Uiou  so  incensed  if  she  tread  awry  ?" 

"**Be  it  tbat  aome  woman  break  cbaste  wedloek*a 
laws, 
And  leaves  ber  bosband  and  becomes  oacbaste : 
Yet  commonly  it  is  not  without  cause, 
8be  sees  ber  man  In  sin  ber  goods  to  waste, 

Ea  semper  studeUt^  saith  ^Nevisanns,  pares  reddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  if  she 
can.  And  therefore,  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  ix.  1.  ^  teach  her  not  an  evil  les- 
son against  thyself,"  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  his  text,  and  Carthusianus  in- 
terpret, is  no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  that  she  do  thee  not  a  mischief.  1  do 
not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both  be  naught,  mend  thyself  first ;  for  as 
the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 

Tea  but  thou  repliest,  'tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman,  through 
her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it ;  ''*  Sit  amaruhrUa,  sU  inpC' 
riosa  prodiga,  Sfc,  Let  her  scold,  brawl,  and  spend,  I  care  not,  modo  sit  eastOj  so 
she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  I  cannot,  I  may  not,  I  will  not ;  <^  mv 
&ith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,"  as  the  diverb  is,  ^on  patitur  factum 
fama^jides,  oculus.  I  say  tbe  same  of  my  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this. 
I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to  be  true,  ^ullius  hanijucundn  possessio  sine  socia^ 
there  is  no  sweet  content  in  the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion, 
this  only  excepted,  I  say,  This.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much 
abhorrest,  it  may  be  for  thy  progeny's  good,  ^  better  be  any  man's  son  than  thine^ 
to  be  begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mevius,  the  town  swineherd's,  a  shep- 
herd's son :  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules  he  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for  thou  thyself 
hast  peradventure  more  diseases  than  a  horse,  more  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  a 
cankered  soul,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insandhiU^  sic 
vulnus  insensibite,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is  insensible.  But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  ?  '^  rr« 
agit  ille  tuas  ?  ^  doth  he  so  indeed  ?"  It  may  be  thou  art  over-suspicious,  and  without 
a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it  be  octimestris  partus,  bom  at  eight  months,  or  like  him,  and 
him,  they  fondly  suspect  he  got  it;  if  she  speak  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such 
men,  then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them ;  such  is  thy  weakness ;  whereas  charity, 
or  a  well-disposed  mind,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  best.  St.  Francis,  by  chance  seeing 
a  friar  familiarly  kissing  another  man's  wife,  was  so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  ^t 
he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked  God  there  was  so  much  charity  \eh :  but 
they  on  the  other  side  will  ascribe  nothing  to  natural  causes,  indulge  nothing  to 
familiarity,  mutual  society,  friendship :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspicion,  presently  lock 
them  close,  watch  them,  thinking  by  those  means  to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences, 
that's  the  way  to  help  it;  whereas  by  such  tricks  they  do  aggravate  the  mischief. 
Tis  but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  away. 


n**  Nee  eastodiri  si  velit  alia  potest ; 

Nee  meotem  servare  potes,  licet  omnia  serves; 
Omnibus  exdusis,  intus  adulter  erit." 


**  None  can  be  kept  resisting  A>r  ber  part ; 
Tboufb  body  be  kept  close,  within  ber  beart 
Advouiry  lurks,  t*  exclude  it  tb«re's  no  art." 


Aigus  with  a  hundred  eyes  cannot  keep  her,  et  kunc  unus  scBpefefellU  amoTj  as  in 
"Ariosto, 


*  Epigram.  "Cogita  an  sic  aliistn  unqaam 

lifioeris;  an  boc  tibi  nunc  fieri  dignum  sit?  severus  aliis, 
indulgens  tibi,  cur.  abuzore  ezigis  quod  non  ipse  pnps- 
tasT  Plutar.  ^^Vaga  libidine  cum  ipse  quovis  rapj. 
aris,  cor  si  vel  modicum  aberret  ipsa,  insan ias  7     n  ^. 


osio,  li.  S8.  stafife  80.  »  8)riva  nupt.  1.  4.  nam.  71 

">*  Lemnius,  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nal.  mir.      ^Opit»> 
mum  bene  naici.        ''*  Mart.  n  Orid.  aoiar.  lakX 

eleg.       «  LifaL  4.  St.  T2. 


Mem.  4.  Sabt.  l.j 
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**  If  all  oor  bMiif  wtn  erat,  V9i  mn  thej  nid 
We  huabandt  of  our  wives  abould  be  betrayed/ 


Hieronie  holds,  Uxor  impudiea  servari  non  potest^  pudica  nan  debet^  ir^ida  cu9to$ 
eastUatis  est  necessiias^  to  what  end  is  all  your  custody  ?  A  dishonest  woman  can- 
not be  kept,  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept,  necessity  is  a  keeper  not  to  be 
trusted.  Dijicile  custoditur^  quod  plures  amant;  that  which  many  covet,  can  haidly 
be  preserved,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  thinks.  I  am  of  .£neas  Sylvius'  mind,  ^  '^  Those 
jealous  Italians  do  veiy  ill  to  lock  up  their  wives ;  for  women  are  of  such  a  dispose 
tion,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denied  most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have 
free  liberty  to  trespass."  It  b  in  vain  to  lock  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyrrani' 
cum  imperium,  as  our  great  Mr.  Aristotle  calls  it,  too  tyrannical  a  task,  most  unfit : 
for  when  she  perceives  her  husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberitu  peccaty  saith 
**Nevisanus.  ^  Toxica  Zelolypo  dedU  uxor  nuBcha  maritOj  she  is  exasperated,  seeks 
by  all  means  to  vindicate  herself,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustly 
suspected.  The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  own  wills,  give  them  free 
liberty,  without  any  keeping. 


**  In  vain  oar  Menda  from  thie  do  ne  dehort. 
For  beauty  vrill  be  where  is  mo»t  reeort.** 


If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Penelope  to  her 
Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  good  name,  credit,  Penelope  conjux  semr 
per  Ulyssis  ero;  ^  I  shall  always  be  Penelope  the  wife  of  Ulysses."  And  as  Phocias' 
wife  in  "^  Plutarch,  called  her  husband  ^  her  wealth,  treasure,  world,  joy,  delight,  orb 
and  sphere,"  she  will  her's.  The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man ;  love,  virtue, 
religion,  zeal,  are  better  keepen  than  all  those  locks,  eunuchs,  prisons;  she  will  not 
be  moved : 


M"  At  mibi  vel  tellui  opiero  priui  ima  dehticat, 

Aut  pater  oninipotene  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbrae, 
Pallentet  umbras  £rebi,  noctemqae  pronindam. 
Ante  pudor  quam  te  violem,  aut  lua  Jura  reeolvam.** 


**  First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  me, 
Before  I  violatti  mine  honesty. 
Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  bell. 
With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  nights  to  dwell. 


She  is  resolved  with  Dido  to  be  chaste ;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will  be 
true :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Antony, 

M  •*  Tbeae  walls  that  here,  do  keep  me  oat  of  sight. 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee, 
^  And  testify  th«t  I  wilt  do  thee  right, 

1*11  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thon  ihama  me.** 

Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyrs,  she  will  not  be  tempted.  In  the 
time  of  Valence  the  Emperor,  saith  ^  St.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a  Consul  of  An- 
tioch,  offered  a  hundred  pounds  of  gold  to  a  fair  young  wife,  and  besides  to  set  her 
husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissimd  custodid^  a  dark  prisoner,  pro  unius  noc^ 
tis  eoncubitu:  but  the  chaste  matron  would  not  accept  of  it  ''When  Ode  com- 
mended Theana's  fine  arm  to  his  fellows,  she  took  him  up  short,  ^'  Sir,  'tis  not  com- 
mon:" she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  husband.  "Bilia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse, 
and  his  breath  stunk,  so  that  nobody  could  abide  it  abroad ;  ^  coming  home  one  day 
he  reprehended  his  wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him, 
she  had  told  him,  but  she  thought  every  man's  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his." 
"Tigranes  and  Armena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  King  Cyrus:  when  they 
came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what  she  did  espe- 
cially commend  in  him  ?  ^  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him ;  when  he  replied 
again,  what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  she  looked  on  ?  She  made  answer,  her 
husband,  that  said  he  would  die  for  her  sake."  Such  are  the  properties  and  condi- 
tions of  good  women :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she  will  so  carry  herself;  if  other- 
wise she  be  naught,  use  all  the  means  thou  canst,  she  will  be  naught,  JVbn  deest  an/- 
mus  sed  corruptor^  she  hath  so  many  lies,  excuses,  as  a  hare  hath  muses,  tricks,  pan- 
ders, bawds,  shifts,  to  deceive.  His  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to  reclaim  her 
by  hard  usage.    ^Fair  means  peradventure  may  do  somewhat."  ^  Obsequio  vinces 


n  Policrat.  lib.  a  e.  1 1.  De  amor.  ^  Euriel.  et 

Lneret.  qui  uzores  oceiudunt,  meojudido  minus  utili« 
tpr  faeiunt;  sunt  eniro  eo  ingenio  mulicres  ut  id  pntis- 
slmnro  cupiant,  quod  mazimft  deneeatur:  si  liberas 
bahent  babenas,  minus  delinquunt;  mistra  seram  ad- 
kibes,  si  non  sit  sponti  casta.  *>  Quando  cognos- 
cunt  maritos  hoe  advert«!re.  >*  Ansonins.  nopes 
mas,  raundam  suum,  thesaunim  euum,  tac       m  virg. 


JRn.  *>  Daniel.  «  I  de  serro.  d.  in  monte  roc.  10. 
s^O  quam  formosns  Iscertus  hie  quidsm  inquit  ad 
equates  conversus;  at  ilia,  pultliriis,  inquit,  non  est. 
><Bilia  Dinutum  virum  sencm  habuit  et  »piritum  toti« 
dum  hahcntpm,  quern  quum  quiilam  exprobrasMt,  ice, 
MNumquid  libi,  Armena,  Ti;!raiies  videbatur  esse  pul. 
Cher  7  ct  ilium,  inquit,  cdtf|toi,  be,  Xenoph.  Cyrupvd. 
1.  3.  M  Ovid. 
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JLaoe-MehmMl^* 


[P vL  3.  Sect  t. 


apiiui  ipse  tuo.   Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalf,  no 
won,  and  better  pacified.   Dud  volunt^  rum  cogi :  though  she  be  as  arrant  a  scold  as 
Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustful  as  Measalina,  bj 
such  means  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.    Many  patient  *'Grizels,  by  their  obae* 
quiousness  in  this  kind,  hare  reclaimed  their  husbands  from  their  iRindering  losii. 
In  Nova  Francia  and  Turkey  (as  Leah,  Rachel,  and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob) 
they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their  husbands'  beds ;  Livia  seconded  the  lustful 
appetites  of  Augustus :  Stretonice,  wife  to  King  Diotarus,  did  not  only  bring  Elee- 
tra,  a  fiiir  maid,  to  her  good  man's  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her,  as 
carefully  as  if  they  had  been  her  own.    Tertius  Emilius'  wife,  Cornelia's  mother, 
perceiving  her  husband's  intemperance,  rem  dissimulavU^  made  much  of  the  maid, 
and  would  take  no  notice  of  it    A  new-married  man,  when  a  pickthank  fhend  of 
his,  to  curry  favour,  had  showed  him  his  wife  familiar  in  private  with  a  young  gal- 
lant, courting  and  dallying,  &c.  Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst,  I  dare  trust  ray 
wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.    The  best  remedy  then  is  by  ftdr  means ;  if  that 
will  not  take  pbce,  to  dissemble  it  as  1  say,  or  turn  it  off  with  a  jest :  hear  Gnexem'V 
advice  in  this  case,  veljoco  excipies,  vel  siletUio  eJudis;  for  if  you  take  exceptions 
at  everything  your  wife  doth,  Solomon's  wisdom,  Hercules'  valour.  Homer's  learn- 
ing, Socrates'  patience,  Argus'  vigilance,  wiir  not  serve  turn.    Therefore  Jlfiina  sm- 
hum^  ^n.  less  mischief,  Nevisanus  holds,  dissimulare^  to  be  "  Cunarum  emptor^  a  buyer 
of  cradles,  as  the  proverb  is,  than  to  be  too  solicitous.    **^  A  good  fellow,  when  his 
wife  was  brought  to  bed  before  her  time,  bought  half  a  dozen  of  cradles  befordiand 
for  so  many  children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to  bear  children  every  two 
months."   ^  Pertinax  the  Emperor,  when  one  told  him  a  fiddler  was  too  fiuniliar  with 
his  empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.    And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was  up- 
braided with  his  wife's  dishonesty,  atm  tat  victor  regnorum  ac  popuhrum  esset^  ifc^ 
a  conqueror  of  kingdoms  could  not  tame  his  wife  (for  she  thrust  him  out  of  doors), 
he  made  a  jest  of  it.    SapienUs  portant  comua  in  pectorCj  stuUi  infronU,  saith  Nevi- 
sanus, wise  men  bear  their  horns  in  their  hearts,  fools  on  their  foreheads.   Eumenes, 
king  of  Pergamus,  was  at  deadly  feud  with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  insomuch  that 
Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he  was  to  take  to  Delphos,  "  set  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  intercept  him  in  his  passage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  siyposed  left 
him  stoned  to  death.    The  news  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly  to  Peigamus; 
Attalus,  Eumenes'  brother,  proclaimed  himself  king  forthwith,  took  possessioa  of 
the  crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.    But  by-and-by,  when  contrary  news 
was  brought,  that  King  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  coming  to  the  city,  he  laid  by 
his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to  meet  him,  and  congratulate  ha 
return.    Eumenes,  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed,  yet  dissembling  the  mat* 
ter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his  wife  into  his  favour  again,  as  if  on 
such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done.    Jocundo,  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his  ways,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them, 
much  less  reprove  them  for  it.    ^  An  honest  fellow  finding  in  like  sort  his  wife  had 
played  false  at  tables,  and  borne  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he 
had  not  been  his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.    Another  hearing  one  had 
done  that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a  la^ 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his  charge ;  the 
offender  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with  which  confession  he  was  satis- 
fied, and  so  led  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denied  it,  he  would  not  have  put  it  up. 
How  muchx  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  than  to  macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  nve  and 
rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus  Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Toulonse,  against 
Martin  Guerre  his  fellow-soldier,  for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too 
familiar  with  his  wife),  so  to  divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remain  for  ever  a  cock* 
old  on  record  ?  how  much  better  be  Ck>rnelius  Tacitus  than  Publius  Comntns,  to 
condemn  in  such  cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare^  quam  2^loiypim 


•t  Reid  Petrarch*!  Tale  of  Patient  Grizel  in  C^iaucer. 
•9  8il.  nup.  lib.  A.  nam.  60.  *■  Erosmua.  **  Qoum 
aecepiffael  uxoreu  peperiiae  lacaodo  a  noptiia  menae, 
cunaa  quinaa  vel  aenaa  eoemit,  at  si  forte  uxor  siniruiia 
trimeDaibui  pareret.  mJuHui Capitol,  vita  ejua, 

quum  palam  Citharedua  azorrm  diligeret,  mintnut  eo- 
rioaua  fuit.       •*  Di»po«ttit  armatos  qui  ipaum  intedlM> 


rent :  hi  protenai  oiandataoi  exequentea,  Ike.  Die  «C 
rex  declaratur,  et  Stratonioem  qua  tmh  napfcrat,  ai*' 
ntni  ducit:  aed  postquam  audiTit  (Vatitaa  riv««.  Ju. 
Attalum  cnmiter  aeeepit,  priatiDanqoe  iixoi^ 

SlexuB,  magno  honore  apud  ea  baboit.  i 

larrinftoo*!  notea  in  96.  book  of  Arioatoi 
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curisy  saith  ErasmiiB,  se  car^ieere^  better  be  a  wittol  and  put  it  up,  than  to  trouble 
himself  to  no  purpose.  And  though  he  will  not  onmUnu  dormire^  be  an  ass,  as  he 
is  an  ox,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do  is  not  amiss  at  some  times,  in  some  cases,  to 
some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  man's  sake,  his  landlord, 
patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  ^  Plutarch  did  by  Maecenas,  and 
Phayllus  of  Argos  did  by  King  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office  on  that  con* 
dition  he  might  lie  with  his  wife)  and  so  let  it  pass : 

it**pol  me  baud  ponitet. 

Scilicet  boni  dimidium  dividera  cum  Jove,** 

^  it  never  troubles  me  (saith  Amphitrio)  to  be  cornuted  by  Jupiter,  lot  it  not  molest 
thee  then  ;"  be  friends  with  her ; 

U9Ta  com  Alcnenft  vaon  aoUqutm  io  fratiim 
Red!" 

^  Receive  Alcmena  to  your  grace  again ;"  let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  be* 
tween  you.  Howsoever  the  best  way  is  to  contemn  it,  which  *  Henry  Ih  king  of 
France  advised  a  courtier  of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining  of  her  un- 
chasteness,  to  reject  it,  and  comfort  himself;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wife's  incon- 
tinency,  and  fears  the  Pope?s  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  hour,  or  sleep  a  quiet 
night :  no  remedy  but  patience.  When  all  is  done  according  to  that  counsel  ojf 
*  Nevisanus,  si  vitium  uxoris  corrigi  non  potest^  ferendum  est :  if  it  may  not  be 
helped,  it  must  be  endured.  Date  vetdam  ei  sustinUe  iaciti^  'tis  Sophocles'  advice, 
keep  it  to  thyself,  lyid  which  Chrysostom  calls  palcestram  philosophuE^  et  domesticum 
gymnasium  a  school  of  philosophy,  put  it  up.  There  is  no  other  Qure  but  time  to 
wear  it  out,  Injuriarttm  rcmedium  est  oblivio^  as  if  they  had  drunk  a  draught  of 
Lethe  in  Trophonius'  den :  to  conclude,  age  will  bereave  her  of  it,  dies  dolorem 
minuit^  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

•  "The  mind'i  affeclioM  patience  will  appeaae. 
It  pauiona  Icilla,  aud  healetb  each  diwaae.** 

SuDSECT.  II. — By  prevention  before^  or  after  Marriage^  Platd^s  Community^  marry 
a  Courtezan^  Philters^  Stews^  to  marry  one  equal  in  yearsy  fortunes^  of  a  good 
family^  education^  good  place^  to  use  them  welt^  S^c. 

Or  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I  have  sufficiently 
treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  precautions, 
or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  Plato,  in  his  Com* 
monwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischief  belike,  would  have  all  things,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, all  as  one:  and  which  Caesar  in  his  Commentaries  observed  of  those  old 
Britons,  that  first  inhabited  this  land,  they  had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to  such 
a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used  by  so  many  men ;  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us, 
or  four,  Qye^  or  six  to  one,  as  in  Turkey.  The  ^  Nicholaites,  a  set  that  sprang,  saith 
Austin,  from  Nicholas  the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifierent ;  and  t!ie  cause  of 
this  filthy  sect,  was  Nicholas  the  deacon's  jealousy,  for  which  when  he  was  con* 
demned  to  purge  himself  of  his  offence,  he  broached  his  heresy,  that  it  was  lawful 
to  lie  with  one  another's  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lie  with  his :  like  to  those  ^  Ana* 
baptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort  with  other  men's  wives  as  the  spirit  moved 
them :  or  as  "  Mahomet,  the  seducin]?  prophet,  would  needs  use  women  as  he  list 
himself,  to  beget  prophets ;  two  hundred  and  five,  their  Alcoran  saith,  were  in  love 
with  him,  and  ^  he  as  able  as  forty  men.  Amongst  the  old  Carthaginians,  as  '  Bohe* 
mus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  country  lay  with  the  bride  the  first 
night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  went  promiscuously  all  together.  Munster  Cosmog, 
lib,  3.  cap.  407.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this  brutish  custom  (unjustly)  to  one 
Picardus,  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new  sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam 
did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery  at  set  times.  When  the  priest  repeated  that  of 
Genesis,  ^^  Ificrease  and  multiply,"  out  ^  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they 


"  Amator.  dial.  m  Plautua  meo.  uit.  Amphit. 

Mldem.  > T.  Daniel  eoojurat.  Prencii.  •Lib. 

4.  nam.  60.-  •  R.  T.         «  Lib.  de  lierea.    Qunm  de 

sele  culparetur,  purgandi  m  cauia  permisiaM  fertur  ut 
ci  qui  vellet  utftrelur ;  quod  ejua  factum  in  aectam  tar 
fiarimam  veraum  eat,  qui  placet  uaua  iodillisrena  Aemi* 
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naram.  i  Bleiden,  Com.  •  Alcoran.  v  Alcoran 
edit,  et  Bibliandro.  •  De  oior.  vent.  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 

Nuptune  regi  de  virpinande  exhibentur.  «  Liumina 
eztjnguebantur.  nee  pertonact  ctaliv  habila  reverentia, 
in  quam  qaiaqae  per  tenebraa  inciditi  mulierem  eog- 
ooicit. 
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met,  ^and  without  all  respect  ci  age,  persons,  conditioiis,  catch  that  catch  maj, 
every  man  took  her  that  came  next,''  &c. ;  some  fiisten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohe- 
mians and  Russians :  *^  others  on  the  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Laceroe  Tallej 
in  Piedmont ;  and,  as  I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Chrtstiaiis  them- 
selves, until  King  Malcolm's  time,  the  king  6r  the  lord  of  the  town  had  their  maideo- 
heads.  In  some  parts  of  "  India  in  our  age,  and  those  ''islanders,  "as  amongst  the 
Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  prostitute  Sieir  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chaioo- 
condila,  a  Greek  modem  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon  ns  Britons) 
to  such  travellers  or  seafaring  men  as  come  amongst  them  by  chance,  to  show  how 
far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousy,  and  how  little  they  esteemed  it  The 
kings  of  Calecut,  as  '^  Lod.  Vertomannus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives,  tiU  one 
of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests  have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctify  their  wombs. 
But  those  Esai  and  Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extreme, 
they  would  not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women,  ^^  because  of  their 
intemperance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught"  Nevisanus  the  lawj^er,  lib.  4.  msL 
33.  sylv.  fiupL  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
marry  a  quean,  Capiens  meretricem^  hoc  habet  saltern  bani  quod  turn  decipUur^  qida 
scit  earn  sic  esse^  quod  non  eontingit  aids.  A  fomfcator  in  Seneca  construpated  two 
wenches  in  a  night ;  for  satisfaction,  the  one  desired  to  hang  him,  the  other  to  many 
him.  ^  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of 
the  stews ;  and  Ptolemv  took  Thais  a  common  whore  to  be  his  wife,  had  two  sons, 
Leoutiscus  and  Lagus  by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene  :  'tis  therefore  no  such  un- 
likely thing.  "  A  citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wife's  honesty,  and 
to  be  freed  from  jealousy ;  so  did  a  baker  in  **  Basil,  to  the  same  intent  But  of  all 
other  precedents  in  this  kind,  that  of  '^  Combalus  is  most  memorable ;  who  to  pre- 
vent his  master's  suspicion,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  sent  by  Sdeucus 
his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice  the  queen '  to  conduct  her  into  Syria,  fearing  the 
worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  behind'  him  in  a  box 
sealed  up.  His  mistress  by  the  way  fell  in  love  with  him,  but  he  not  yielding  to 
her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency,  (as  that  Bellerophon  was  in  like  case, 
falsely  traduced  by  Sthenobia,  to  King  Praetus  her  husband,  cum  non  posset  ad  cot^ 
turn  inducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore  at  his  coming  home  cast  into 
prison :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was  sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted,  by 
showing  his  privities,  which  to  the  admiration  of  the  beholders  he  had  foimeily  col 
off.  The  Lydians  used  to  geld  women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicos  var. 
hist,  lib.  3.  cap.  49.  as  well  as  men.  To  this  purpose  "^  Saint  Francis,  becanse  he 
used  to  confess  women  in  private,  to  prevent  suspicion,  and  prove  himself  a  maid, 
stripped  himself  before  tlie  Bishop  of  Assise  and  others :  and  Friar  Leonard  for  the 
same  cause  went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments.    >'~' 

Our  Pseudocatholics,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  fr<Hn  jeaioosy, 
to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  laws ;  against  adultery  pn^ 
Bent  death ;  and  withal  fornication,  a  venal  sin,  as  a  sink  to  convey  that  furious  and 
swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  permit  stews,  those  punka  and 
pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives  in  all  populous  cities,  for  they  hoM 
them  as  necessary  as  churches ;  and  howsoever  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mis- 
chief, to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as  usury,  for  the  hardness  of  men's  hearts ;  and  for 
this  end  they  have  whole  colleges  of  courtezans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of 
'*  Cato's  mind  b'elike,  that  would  have  his  servants  (etcm  ancillis  congredi  coias 
causa^  definito  <sre,  ut  graviora  facmora  evilarentj  ccsUris  interim  inter^cens)  fami- 
liar with  some  such  feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and 
made  allowance  for  it    They  hold  it  impossible  for  idle  persons,  young,  rich,  and 


>o  Leander  Albertua.  FlofittoM)  ritu  cuncii  in  cdem 
conveiiieniea  pott  impuram  ooDCioiiein,  eztinctit  lumi- 
nibus  in  Venereni  ruuiit.  uj^,  Vertomannus 

navif.  lib.  6.  cap.  a  et  Marcua  Folus  lib.  ).  cap.  46. 
Uiorea  viatoribua  prostitiiunt.  »  Uitbmaruf, 

Ble«kenius,  ui  Agetaa  AriatoQi,  pulcherrimain  uiorem 
babena  prociituit.  u  Herodot.  in  Erato.  Mulierea 

Babyloni  cecum  hoapite  permiacentur  ob  argentum  qaod 
post  V'eneri  aaRruoi.    Bobemua,  lib.  S.  **  Narifat. 

lib.  5.  cap.  4.  priua  tborum  non  init,  quam  i  digniore 
aac«rdot«  nova  Dupta  deflorata  ait.  t*  Bolwmiu 


lib.  2.  cap.  3.    Ideo  nubere  noUent  ob  mulicnui  iBuai> 
perantiain.  nullam  aervarc  viro  Sdeoi  puiateoL 

Phanua  prefat.  Uerod.  Aliua  d  lupanari  bm 
itho  diciam,  in  uxorem  duiit;  rioloaMeiia 
oohile  acortum  diizit  et  ei  ei  daoa  filjo*  taattptU  Ac 
"  Poggiua  Florena        "  Felii  Plater.  »  Plutarch 

Lucian,  Salmutx  Tit.  S.  de  poroellania  eam  in  Paaara  1. 
de  nov.  repert.  «t  Piutarchua.  m  suflktvmB  i  I 

confor.  Booavent.  c  0.  vit.  Fiutdmi. 
vit.  ^ua. 
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lusty,  so  many  servants,  monks,  friars,  to  live  honest,  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to 
compel  them  to  be  chaste,  and  most  unfit  to  sufler  poor  men,  younger  brothers  and 
soldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  those  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  servants.  There- 
fore, as  well  to  keep  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate  and  wink  at  these 
kind  of  brothel-houses  and  stews.  Many  probable  arguments  they  have  to  prove 
the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as  of  usury ;  and  without 
question  in  policy  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted :  but  altogether  in  religion.  Others 
prescribe  filters,  spells,  charms  to  keep  men  and  women  honest.  ^Mulier  ui  aliemim 
virum  non  admiUatprcUer  sutim:  Aceipefd  hircij  tt  adipem^  et  exsicca^  calescat  in 
oleo^  ^c,  et  jfum  ahum  prcUer  et  amahit.  In  AkxL  Porta^  ^c,  pltara  invenies^  et 
muUo  his  absurdioroy  tUi  et  in  Rhasi^  ne  mulier  virum  admiUat^  et  mariium  solum 
diliguty  ^c.  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
lous devices. 

The  best  means  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences  are,  to  take  away  the 
causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose  ""Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam^  but  it  is 
lost.  ^Patritius  prescribes  four  rules  to  be  observed  in  choosing  of  a  wife  (which 
who  so  will  may  read) ;  Eonseca,  the  Spaniard,  in  his  45.  e.  AmpfUiheat  Amoria^ 
sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  four  for  women ;  Sam  Neander  out  of  Shon- 
bemerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women ;  Anthony  Guiavarra  many  good  lessons ; 
"^Cleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise;  as  first  to  make  a  good  choice  in  marriage, 
to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^  St.  Ambrose  adviseth,  Dtum  conjugii 
prcBsidem  habere^  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her,  {A  Domino  enim  datur  uxor  prudent, 
Prov.  xix.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  precipitate  in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he 
meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  fair  piece  he  sees,  but  to  choose  her  as  much  by  his 
ears  as  eyes,  to  be  well  advised  whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.,  and  cautelous  in 
his  proceedings.  An  old  man  should  not  marry  a  young  woman,  nor  a  young  woman 
an  old  man,  ^Quam  malt  inaquales  veniunt  ad  arata  juvenci!  such  matches  must 
needs  minister  a  perpetual  cause  of  suspicion,  and  be  distasteful  to  each  other. 

*  '*  Noetua  ut  in  tumulif,  miper  itque  cadavera  bubo,   I     **  Nif ht-erovrs  on  tombs,  owl  sitt  on  carcaii  dead, 
TaiU  a|»ud  Sophodeui  noctra  puella  aedet.'*  J       80  Jios  a  wencb  witb  Sophodet  in  bed.** 

For  Sophocles,  as  ^*  Atheneus  describes  him«  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as  Januar}', 
a  bed-fellow  of  bones,  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe,  a  young  courtezan,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  odious.  ^Senex  maritus  uxori  juveni  ingratus  est,  an  old  man 
is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  young  wench,  unable,  unfit : 

SI  "Amplexuf  buo«  ftaffiant  puellc, 

Oniuii  borret  amor  Venuaque  Hjrmenque.** 

And  as  in  like  case  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn  weekly  to  grind,  yet 
would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  error  eflsoons,  for  either  he  must  let 
his  mill  lie  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grind  at  it    So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore  disallows  all  such  unseasonable  matches,  habent  enim  maledicti 
locum  crebra  nupiice.  And  as  "  Tully  farther  inveighs,  "  'tis  unfit  for  any,  but  ugly 
and  filthy  in  old  age."  Turpe  senilis  amor,  one  of  the  three  things  '"God  hateth. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  contra  Coleten,  rails  downright  at  such  kind  of  marriages, 
which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  corpore  impotenti^et  a  voluptatibus  desertij 
peccant  animo,  and  makes  a  question  whether  in  some  cases  it  be  tolerable  at  least 

for  such  a  man  to  marry, qui  Venerem  affectat  sine  virihusj  '^  that  is  now  past 

those  venerous  exercises,"  ^^  as  a  gelded  man  lies  with  a  virgin  an4  sighs,"  Ecclus. 
XXX.  20,  and  now  complains  with  him  in  Petromusjfunerata  est  Iubc  parsjam,  qua 
fuU  ohm  Achillea^  he  is  quite  done, 

M  »•  Vixit  poellB  nuper  idonenf. 
£t  militavit  non  sine  gloria.** 

But  the  question  is  whether  he  may  delight  himself  as  those  Priapeian  popes,  which, 
in  their  decrepit  age,  lay  commonly  between  two  wenches  every  night,  contaciufoT' 


*>  Vecker.  lib.  7.  wcret.  »  Citatur  A  Gellio. 

*■  Lib.  1.  Til.  4.  de  instil,  reipiib.  do  officio  mariii. 
^  Ne  cum  e&  biandd  nioiia  agas,  ne  objurges  praraenti* 
buti  extraoeia.  »Epifit.  70.  ^Ovid.    "How 

htkdiy  ttwn  l^r  different  aget  are  voked  to  the  plough.** 
*■  Alciat.  erab.  IJG.  *  Deipnosopb.  1.  3.  cap.  lit. 

*  £uripidea.  s^  Fontaoua  iiiaruu  Ub.  1.  "  Maidens 


Bhun  their  embraces ;  Love,  Venus,  Hymen,  all  abhor 
tbera."  "Offlc.  lib.  Luxuriacum  omni  etali 

turpis,  tum  senectuti  fiedissima.  »  Ecclus.  xxv.  % 

"An  old  man  that  dotes,**  Ac  **  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode 

96.    **  He  was  lately  a  match  for  a  maid,  and  contended 
not  ingloriously.'* 


Lime^Melancholf, 


[Fut3.Sec.l 


mosarwn^  ei  amtrectaUtme,  num  adhuc  gaudeai;  and  as  many  doting  aires  do  to  dicir 
own  shame,  their  children's  undoing,  and  *heir  Aunilies'  confasion :  he  abhors  it, 
tanquam  ab  agresti  ei  furioso  domino  fugienduMj  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  becOaii 
master,  and  not  obeyed 

»«'AI>cto 

Ipsa  faoes  prvfert  nubentibw,  et  milns  HymeB 
Triate  olulat,"— «— — 

the  devil  himself  makes  such  matches.  "*  Levinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three  things 
which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage :  the  first  is  when  they  many  intern- 
pestive  or  unseasonably,  ^  as  many  mortal  men  marry  precipitately  and  inconside- 
rately, when  they  are  eflete  and  old :  the  second  when  they  marry  unequally  for  for- 
tunes and  birth :  the  third,  when  a  sick  impotent  person  weds  one  diat  is  sound, 
nova  nupteB  spes  frustreUur :  many  dislikes  instantly  follow."  Many  doting  dizzards, 
it  may  not  be  denied,  as  Plutarch  confesseth, "  ^  recreate  themselves  with  such  obso- 
lete, unseasonable  and  filthy  remedies  (so  he  calls  them),  with  a  remembrance  of 
their  former  pleasures,  against  nature  they  stur  up  their  dead  flesh :''  but  an  old  lecher 
is  abominable;  mulier  tertio  nubens^  "Nevisanus  holds,  frcBsumxLur  IvJbriea^  ei  iMt 
eonsians^  a  woman  that  marries  a  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester 
than  she  should.  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes  in  his  comment  upoo 
Luke,  ^^  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfy  their  lost, 
are  not  husbands,  but  fornicators,^  with  whom  Sl  Austin  consents :  matrimony  with- 
out hope  of  children,  nan  matrimonium^  sed  concubium  dici  debei^  is  not  a  weddiof 
but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word  (except  they  wed  for  mutual  society, 
help  and  comfort  one  of  another,  in  which  respects,  though  ^Tiberius  deny  it,  with* 
out  question  old  folks  may  well  marry)  for  sometimes  a  man  hath^ost  need  of  i 
wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when  he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife ;  otherwise  it  is  most 
odious,  when  an  old  acherontic  dizzard,  that  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  a  dUcef' 
munij  shall  flicker  after  a  young  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny, 
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•**nlicion|uo 


Verno  paawre,  et  albulis  floloKbla.** 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 


I "  Tta  cano  capite  amas  aenez  nequiaiiine 
Jam  pienua  etatia,  animAque  totidi, 
Senez  hircoaua  tu  oseulare  mulierem? 
Uiine  adieas  vomitum  poti&a  ezcutiea.** 


**TboD  old  foat,  hoary  lecher,  nanglity  aaa. 
WiUi  atinkinf  breath,  art  thou  in  low? 
Must  thou  be  alavering  f  she  apewa  to  lae 
Thy  filthy  face,  it  doth  ao  moTe.** 


Tet,  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  young  wo- 
man (our  ladies'  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erii  mulier,  as  he  said  in  Tully.  Gsto 
the  Roman,  Critobulus  in  **Xenophon,  **Tyraquellu8  of  late,  Julius  Scaliger,  kc^ 
and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kind;  but  not  e  contra:  'tis  not  held  fit 
for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  young  man.  For  as  Varro  will,  ^nut  dm 
Judit  morii  delitias  facU,  'tis  Charon's  match  between  *0ascu8  and  Oisca,  and  the 
devil  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with  it  And,  therefore,  as  the  *poet  inveigbs, 
thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean,  that  art  now  skin  and  bones. 


'  Coi  tret  eapilli,  quatuorque  aunt  dentea. 
PectuN  cicada,  cruaculumque  formicar, 
Ruirosiorem  quae  f eriH  alola  frontonn, 
£t  arenarum  casaibua  parea  mammaa.** 


**  That  bast  three  hairs,  foar  teeth,  a 
Like  frasshopper,  an  emmets  crest, 
A  skin  more  rufirind  than  thy  coat. 
And  druga  like  spider's  web  to  boot.' 


Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducenias  ire  nupiwn  post  mories  amanl: 
howsoever  it  is,  as  ^^Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus  annosus,  pestiltMi 
abhorrendus,  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be  endured.  In  such  esse 
how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how  should  tliey  agree  one  with  an- 
other ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  years  only,  but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  ind 
all  good  ^  qualities,  si  qud  voles  apis  nubere,  nube  pari,  'tis  my  counsel,  saith  Ao- 


M**  Alecto  herself  holds  the  torch  at  each  naptiala, 
and  malicious  Hynieu  aadly  bowls.**  *Cap.  5.  instit. 
ad  optimani  vitam ;  maxima  mortalium  pars  pra»cipi- 
tanter  et  ioconrideratS  nubit,  idque  eA  ctale  que  minus 
apta  est.  quum  senez  adoiescentuhB,  sanus  morbida, 
dives  pauperi,  4cc.  **  Qbaoleto.  intempestivo,  turpi 

remedio  fatentor  ae  uti ;  recordatione  priftinarum  vo- 
luptatum  se  recreant,  et  adversante  natura,  pollinctam 
carnem  et  enectam  excitant.  v  Lib.  3.  nu.  9dL 

••Qui  vero  non  procreaodc  prolis,  sod  explenda  liUdi* 


nis  causa  ribi  invieem  copolantiir,  non  tarn  caelsfct 
quaro  fornicarii  habentur.  •Lex  Papia.  SbA* 

Claud,  c  S3.  «>  Pontanua  biarum  lib.  I.  "  More  a- 

laciotts  than  the  aparrow  in  spring,  or  the  saow-wwM 
rinff-doves.**  « Plautus  mercator.  •Sj^p*"- 
«« Vide  Tbuani  historiam.  •  Calabect.  wi  g^- 

rum.  «  Martial,  lib.  3.  eSL  Epif.  «>Lib.I.MiH. 
•  Ovid.  **  If  you  would  marry  BttitablyM,B«ny  J^** 
equal  in  every  respect.** 


Meoi.  4.  Snbi.  2.] 


Own  €f  Jeakmrnf. 


^ony  Gairemh  to  choose  rach  a  one.  Cwis  Cvoem  dueai^  JfobiUs  Mhhikmj  let  a 
citizen  match  with  a  citizen,  a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes  not 
this  precept  (saith  he)  non  generum  ud  tMlum  Genitany  wm  nurum  ted  Furiam^  turn 
vita  Comitem^  sed  lilts  fomiUm  dami  habebUj  instead  of  a  fair  wife  shall  have  a  fury^ 
for  a  fit  son^n-law  a  mere  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal  in  years, 
birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  virtue  and  good  education, 
which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobeus : 

•**  Doat  wt  mifna  parentnin 
Virtus,  el  metaens  alteriuf  viri 
Certo  foBdere  eaitiuii.** 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  saHs^  a  bushel  of  salt  with  him,  before 
he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  second  self, 
how  solicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour ;  and  when  he  is 
assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before  bringing  up,  and  good 
conditions.  ^  Coquage  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  mernly  said,  accompanies  the  god- 
dess Jealousy,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiter's  appointment,  and  they  sacrifice  to 
them  together :  beauty  and  honesty  seldom  agree ;  straight  personages  have  often 
crooked  manners ;  fair  faces,  foul  vices ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspi* 
cwnis  plena  res  est^  et  insidiarumj  beauty  (saith  *'  Chrysostom)  is  full  of  treachery 
and  suspicion :  he  that  hath  a  fair  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischief,  and  yet  most 
covet  it,  as  if  nothing  else  in  marriage  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected. 
"  Francis  Sfor^a,  Duke  of  Milan,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  that  he  would  not 
marry  the  Duke  of  Mantua's  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first :  which 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  laws,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth  approves. 
'^  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  four  daughters,  or  more, 
and  they  prove  fair,  they  are  married  eftsoons :  if  deformed,  they  change  their  lovely 
names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Camaena,  call  them  Dorothy,  Ursula,  Bridget,  and  so  put 
them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  marriage,  but  such  as  are  eminently 
fair :  but  these  are  erroneous  tenets :  a  modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair 
snout-piece,  is  much  to  be  preferred.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes 
of  suspicion  and  jealousy,  marry  a  coarse  piece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandra's  ^  temple, 
which  was  wont  in  Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  shalt  thou 
be  sure  that  no  man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spite.  A  citizen  of  Bizance  in 
France  had  a  filthy,  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed  with 
another  man,  cried  out  as  one  amazed ;  O  miser!  qua  te  necessiias  hue  adegUf  O 
thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might ;  for  who  can 
afiect  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  offend  in  another  ex- 
treme, they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they  care  not  how  she 
look;  but  these  are  all  out  as  feulty  as  the  rest  JiUendenda  uxorisformoj  as  ^Salis- 
buriensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris^  mox  earn  aordere  puUSj  as  the  Knight  in 
Chaucer,  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman, 

Jind  all  dmf  tffUr  kid  kim  as  an  twl, 
89  «M  W€$  kit  wif9  looked  90  ftmL 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wife's  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thou  loathest 
her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

**••  sj  tibi  defonni0  eonjaz,  ti  wvmL  venuita, 
N«  utmria  aervd,^ 

I  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possidere^  quod  nemo  habere  dignetur,  a 
misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes :  on  the  other  side.  Difficile  cusLodiiur 
quod  plures  amani.  And  as  the  bragging  soldier  vaunted  in  the  comedy,  nimia  est 
miseria  pulchrum  esse  fumiinem  nimis,  Scipio  did  never  so  hardly  besiege  Carthage, 
as  these  young  gallants  will  beset  thine  house,  one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with 


*  **  Parental  virtue  ia  a  rich  inheritance,  aa  well  aa 
that  cbaatitx  which  habitually  avoid*  a  aecond  hua* 
band."  **  Rabelais  hist.  Pantaf ruel.  1.  3.  cap.  S. 

■■  Horn.  80.  Qai  pulchram  habet  uiorem,  nihil  pcjua 
habere  poteat.  ■■  Arniaeua.  "  Itinerar.  Ital. 

Colonic  edit.  1090.  Nomine  trium.  Oer.  ftfl.  304.  diapli* 
cait  quod  domiiuB  filiabua  immutent  nomen  indituni  in 


Baptiaime,  ek  pro  Catharina,  Maryareta,  &c.  ne  quid 
dealt  ad  luxuriam,  appellant  ipsaa  nominibua  Cynthia, 
Camena,  kc  **  Leonirua  de  var.  lib.  3.  c.  43.  Aay- 
las  viiYinum  deformium  Caaaandrr  templum.  Plutarch. 
M  PolycraL  1.  8.  cap.  II.  **  ••  if  y^j^f  ^jf^  Mem  de* 

fbrroed,  your  maid  beautiful,  atill  abataia  iroin  tba 
latter.** 
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[Part  3.  Set.  1. 


wealth,  &c.  If  she  be  fiiir,  saith  Gnazzo,  she  will  be  suspected  howsoerer.  Bolk 
extremes  are  naught,  Pulehra  eUd  adatnaitBrjfiBda  facile  conct^nsesf,  the  ooe  is  soon 
beloved,  the  other  loves :  one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  odier 
not  worth  keeping ;  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Ennius  in  Menelippe  advisech 
thee  as  a  friend  to  take  staiamformamf  gi  vis  habere  incolumem  pudiciiiam,  one  of 
a  middle  size,  neither  too  fair  nor  too  foul,  "^ecfornwsa  magii  quam  miki  catU 
placet^  with  old  Gato,  though  fit  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissimOf  neqme  UUberatiM^ 
between  both.  This  I  approve ;  but  of  the  other  two  I  resolve  with  Salisbnriensis, 
cateris  paribus^  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike,  majori  miserid  deformis  habetiw  quam 
formosa  eervaturj  I  had  jather  marry  a  fair  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  than  fae 
troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  do  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  of  myself. 

Howsoever,  quad  iterum  maneoj  I  would  advise  thee  tlius  much,  be  she  fair  or  foul, 
to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought  up,  in  an  honest 
place. 

!•**  PriRiam  anfmo  tibi  praponif  qoo  nnfaina  ereta, 
Uui  formi.  qua  cute,  qui  basque  mnte  omnia  virfO 
MoriboB,  in  Junctoa  reniat  nova  nupta  penatea.** 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inn  or  alehouse,  buys  a  horse  in  Smith* 
field,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Paul's,  as  the  diverb  is,  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his 
horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife.  Filia  pretswnitWj 
esse  matri  similis^  saith  ''Nevisanus?  ^Such  ^a  mother,  such  a  daughter ;''  malt 
corvi  malum  ovumy  cat  to  her  kind. 

n  '*  Scilicet  ezpectaa  at  tradat  mater  honestoa 
Atque  alios  mores  quAm  qaos  babet  r* 

^  If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matrizarejttke  after 
her  in  all  good  qualities,"  * 

**  Creden*  Pa*  ipbao  non  taaripotente  ftataram 
Taaripeum  I*' 

^  If  the  dam  trot,  the  foal  will  not  amble.''  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman  do 
not  bestow  herself  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person ;  jealousy  is  a 
symptom  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina,  a  Roman  lady, 
was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous  husband,  she  caused  and 
enjoined  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be  engraven  on  her  tomb  : 

■  **  Dfscite  ab  exempio  Jastine,  diseite  patrea, 
Ne  nabat  fhtno  filia  vcatra  viro,**  dec 


**  Learn  parenta  all,  and  bj  Joatiaa^  i 
Your  cbildren  to  no  dixzarda  for  to  plaoa.** 


Afler  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  than  to  use  their  wives  well*  and 
which  a  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  was  a  married  man,  I  will  tell  you  as  good  cheaps 
saith  Nicostratus  in  ^Stobeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for  quietness'  sake,  ^when 
you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wife's  flattering  speeches  over  night,  and  cnrtaia 
sermons  in  the  morning."  Let  them  do  their  endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them 
to  their  means,  which  ^  Patricius  ingeminates,  and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discre* 
tion,  as  time  and  place  requires :  many  women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  *Ne-> 
visanus  observes,  because  their  husbands  are  so  hard,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet 
and  apparel,  paupertas  cogit  eas  meretricarij  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  means, 
makes  them  dishonest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly 
out,  or  bad  examples,  they  do  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extreme  some  are 
too  liberal,  as  the  proverb  is.  Tardus  malum  sibi  cacat^  they  make  a  rod  for  their 
own  tails,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  *  Herodotus,  commend  his  wife^s  beauty 
himself,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst  they  give  their 
wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountiful  allowance,  they  are  accessary  to 
their  own  miseries ;  amma  uxarum  pessimt  olent^  as  Plautus  jibes,  they  have  de- 
formed souls,  and  by  their  painting  and  colours  procure  odium  mariti^  their  husband's 

hate,  especially, "cum  misere  viscatUur  labra  mar'Ui.    Besides,  their  wives 

(as  "Basil  notes)  Impudenter  se  expanunt  masculorum  aspecUbuSj  jactantes  temcoi, 

**  Manillttf .    **  Not  tbe  most  fkir  bat  tbe  most  rirta- 
CDS  pleases  me.**  ^Cbaloner  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Ang. 

**  Lib.  9.  num.  159.  **8i  genetrix  carte,  easte 

quoque  Alia  rivit ;  si  meretrix  mater.  Alia  ulis  erit. 
•>  JoTen.  Sat.  6.  *Camerarius  eent.  S.  cap.  54. 

oper.  Bttbcis.  *8er.  TS.    Quod  amicus  quidam 

ttzorem  habens  mihi  dixit,  dicam  toMs.    la  cubili  ca> 
tdolaiioBca  Ttsperi,  bum  daaiofta.         •>  Lib. 


■ariti  K 
Ifoneataat 


4.  tit.  4.  de  institut.  Reipub.  cap.  de 

ttxoris.  *  Lib.  4.  wyi.  nop.  irass.  SL 

de  uxoribos,  nee  volant  lis  aabvevirs  de 

ax.  **  In  Clio.  Bpeciem  axons  aapra  aMtdam  exist- 

lens,  fecit  at  iltam  nodam  coram  aspioerat.      •>  1 

Sat.  S.    **  He  cannot  kaas  hia  wilb  Ibr  paint.** 

eontra  alir. 


Mem.  4.  SqIhi.  2.] 
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et  coram  tnpudiantes^  impudently  thrust  themselTes  into  other  men's  companies,  and 
by  their  indecent  wanton  carriage  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Virtuons 
women  should  Iceep  house;  and  'twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 


"  mulier  ne  quA  in  publicum 


Bpectandam  m  sine  arbitro  pnebeat  riro  f* 

which  made  Phidias  belike  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  symbol  of 
women's  silence  and  housekeeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone,  is  like  a  deer 
broke  out  of  a  park,  qtuun  mille  venatores  insequuniur^  whom  every  hunter  follows ; 
and  besides  in  such  places  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate  herself,  but  as  that  virgin 
Dinah  (Gen.  zxxiv.,  2,)  ^  going  for  to  see  the  daughters  of  the  land,"  lost  her  vir- 
ginity, she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  of  a  sudden :  Imhelles  dama  quid  nisi 
prada  sumuBf^ 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have  women  come 
but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  ^'  ^  to  be  baptized,  married,  and  buried ;"  but  he  was 
too  strait-laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good  sort,  and  go  in  good  sort,  modd 
rum  atmos  viginti  ataiis  stUB  domi  relinquant^  as  a  good  fellow  said,  so  that  they  look 
not  twenty  years  younger  abroad  than  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neat, 
angels  abroad,  beasts,  dowdies,  sluts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  means  to  please  and 
give  content  to  their  husbands :  to  be  quiet  above  all  things,  obedient,  silent  and 
patient ;  if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chid  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  "  cample  again, 
but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot  now  tell  where  she  dwelt,  but 
by  report  an  honest  woman  she  was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by  chance  complain 
of  her  husband's  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedy  for  it,  and  gave  her  withal 
a  glass  of  water,  which  when  he  brawled  she  should  hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and 
that  toties  quoties^  as  oAen  as  he  chid ;  she  did  so  two  or  three  times  with  good  suc- 
cess, and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour,  gave  hei  great  thanks  for  it,  and  would 
needs  know  the  ingredients,  ^  she  told  her  in  brief  what  it  was,  "fiiir  water,^'  and 
no  more  :  for  it  was  not  the  water,  but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure.  Let 
every  froward  woman  imitate  this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doors,  and  (as  ^*  M, 
Aurelius  prescribes)  a  necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that 
love  their  credits,  to  come  little  abroad,  but  follow  their  work  at  home,  look  to  their 
household  af&irs  and  private  business,  cdconomi^  incumberUes^  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary, 
circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands'  means,  as  a 
good  housewife  should  do, 

w  **  Qa»  Btadiff  fftvin  eoli,  partita  laborea 
Fillet  opoB  cantu,  foroue  animulata  coroMB 
Cura  puellaris,  circum  Aisosque  rotasque 
Cum  volvet/*  &e. 

Howsoever  'tia  good  to  keep  them  private,  not  in  prison ; 

T«  ••  Quiaqaia  custodit  uxorem  vectibai  et  seris, 
Etsi  Bibi  taplenf,  Biultus  Mt,  et  nihil  sapit. 

Read  more  of  this  subject,  Horol,  princ.  lib,  2.  per  totum.  Amisaeus,  polit.  Cyprian, 
Tertullian,  BossuS  de  mulier,  apparcU,  Godefridus  de  Amor,  lib,  2,  cap,  4,  Levinus 
Lemnius  cap.  64.  de  institut,  Christ.  Barbanis  de  re  uxor,  lib,  2.  cap,  2.  Franciscus  Pa- 
tritius  de  institut,  Reipub,  lib.  4.  Tit,  4.  et  5.  de  officio  marili  et  uxoris,  Christ.  Fonesca 
Amphilheal.  Amor,  cap,  45.  Sam.  Neander,  &c. 

These  cautions  concern  him ;  and  if  by  those  or  his  own  discretion  otherwise  he 
cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by  their  wisdom,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  prevent  and  remove  the  occasions, 
objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be  one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom 
he  suspects  or  at  what  times,  in  what  places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies. 
'^Nevisanus  makes  a  question  whether  a  young  physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in 
cases  of  sickness,  into  a  new-married  man's  house,  to  administer  a  julep,  a  syrup,  or 
some  such  physic.  The  Persians  of  old  would  not  suffer  a  young  physician  to  come 


*  "  That  a  matron  should  not  be  leen  in  public  with* 
out  her  hucband  a«  her  apolcesinaa.**  ^  "  Helpleas 

deer,  what  are  we  but  a  prey  r*  ^  Ad  baptlsmuni, 

aiairimonium  et  tumultuin.         n  Kon  vociferatur  ilia 
•i  OMritue  obganniat.  n  Fraodem  aperiena  oeten- 

dit  ei  non  aquaoi  aed  ailentium  iraeanoia  noderari. 
^*  Horol.  princL  lib.  8.  cap.  &  Diligenter  eavendum  flBini* 


nia  illoatribua  ne  f^aenter  exeant.  nChalonor. 

*'0ne  who  deligbta  in  the  labour  of  the  diataC  and 
bef  uilee  the  houra  of  labour  with  a  aong :  her  daUea 
aaaume  an  air  of  virtuous  beauty  when  she  is  buaied  at 
the  wheel  and  the  apindle  with  her  maids.'*  ^  Ma- 

nander.  ••  Whoever  gaarda  hie  wife  witii  bolts  and  bars 
will  repent  liia  nanow  policy."  ^  Lib.  &  num.  11. 
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amongst  women.  "  Apollonides  Cons  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold^  and  was  alter 
alive  for  it  A  goaler  in  Aristaenetus  had  a  fine  young  gentleman  to  his  prisonu  j 
**  in  commiseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose,  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
prison,  but  he  unkindly  made  him  a  comutdl  Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  P 
a  stranger,  his  whole  house  and  family  were  at  his  command,  but  he  ungently  sti 
away  his  best  beloved  wife.  The  like  measure  was  ofiered  to  Agis  king  of  ~ 
daemon,  by  "^  Alcibiades  an  exile,  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too  familiar  wi 
Timea  his  wife,  begetting  a  child  of  her,  called  Leotichides :  and  bragging  moreovi 
when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the  Lacedemo 
nians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the  parties  might  easily  be  satii 
fied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently  and  intreat  them  well,  not  to  revile  th 
scoff  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they  do,  'tis  a  human  infirmity, 
miserable  vexation,  and  they  should  not  add  grief  to  grief,  nor  aggravate  their  miserr^ 
but  seek  to  please,  and  by  all  means  give  them  content,  by  good  counsel,  remov 
such  offensive  objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome  thenj 
was  a  temple  erected  by  the  matrons  to  that  *'  Viriplaca  Deo,  another  to  Vea 
verticorda^  qua  tnarUos  uxorihts  reddebal  lenevohsy  whither  (if  any  difi&rence  haj 
pened  between  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there  they  did  ofifer  sacrific 
a  white  hart,  Plutarch  reconds,  ginefelle^  without  the  gall,  (some  say  the  like 
Juno's  temple)  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjugal  peace ;  before  some  "'indifierent 
arbitrators  and  friends,  the  matter  was  heard  between  man  and  wife,  and  commoolr 
composed.  In  our  times  we  want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such 
controversies,  if  use  were  made  of  them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called 
"  beryllus,  others  a  diamond,  hath  excellent  virtue,  conlra  hoMtitan  injuriaSj  ei  conp- 
gatas  invicem  conciliare^  to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintain  unity  and  lore. 
you  may  try  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  meaos 
and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whither  such 
persons  may  go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  "*  Turkey  paradise. 
^  Where  they  shall  have  as  many  fiiir  wives  as  they  will  themselves,  with  clear  eyes, 
and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands,''  no  fear,  no  danger  of  beicr 
cuckolds;  or  else  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  rule  of  ''Alphonsus,  i» 
marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blind  woman.    If  this  will  not  help,  let  them,  t'' 

Srevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  "astrologer,  and  see  whether  the  sig^nificators  a 
er  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  they  be  not  in  signis  et  partibus  odiose  intuentiha 
aut  imperaniihus^  sed  nuUuo  et  amice  anUseiis  et  ohedienUhus^  otherwise  (as  they  holt) 
there  will  be  intolerable  enmities  between  them :  or  else  get  them  sigillum  venerv* 
a  characteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  day  and  hour  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortunate, 
with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charms,  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo  Suavius  pi^ 
scribe,  ex  sigillis  magicis  Salomonis^  Hertnetis^  Raguelis^  fye.^  with  many  such,  wbicb 
Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magicians  put  upon  us :  tU  mulier  a» 
aliquo  aduUerare  rum  possUy  incide  de  capillis  ejus^  ifc^  and  he  shall  snrely  be  gn> 
cious  in  all  women's  eyes,  and  never  suspect  or  disagree  with  his  own  wife  so  loos 
as  he  wears  it  If  this  course  be  not  approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  had. 
they  must  in  the  last  place  sue  for  a  divorce ;  but  that  is  somewhat  difiicult  to  eflecL 
and  not  all  out  so  fit  For  as  Felisacus  in  his  Tract  de  justa  uxore  urgeth,  if  that 
law  of  Constantine  the  Great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  concerning 
divorce,  were  in  use  in  our  times,  innumercu  propemodum  viduas  haberemus^  et  cccliks 
tiros,  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  led.  Try  therefore  those  former 
remedies ;  or  as  Tertullian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eyes,  "^because 
he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  without  lust,  And  was  much  troubled  to  see  thai 
which  he  might  not  enjoy;  let  him  make  himself  blind,  and  so  he  shall  avoid  that 
care  and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.  One  other  sovereign  remedy  I  could 
repeat,  an  especial  antidote  against  jealousy,  an  excellent \;ure,  but  I  am  not  nowdis* 

^Ctetiai  in  Penicia  finxit  tuItv  morbum  eaw  nee  ibidem  uxoree  qaot  volunt  can  ocqIm  duiMaeut.  ^oi 

farari  poMe  nisi  cum  viro  eonenmberet,  bfie  arte  voti  nonqaam  in  aliqaem  pneter  aaaritaa  ixafi  •■■>.  ^ 

eompcw.  ace.         ''*  Exaolvit  vinculia  solatuoiqae  demi-  Brrdenbaocbiui,  Idem  et  BolMsmiia,  Ac       ^ITior  ccca 

■it.  at  iUe  inbumonae  etupravit  oonjofem.  **  Pla>  dacat  maritum  ■irdnm.  fte.  *8ee  Vateat.  Wabotf- 

Urr.b.  viu  cjui.       u  Roainua  lib.  3. 19.  Valeriua  libb  9.  differ.  «sin.  in  Aleabitium,  aM  plora.  "Of^  *- 

cap.  1.  "  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  1. 4.  cap.  8.  fen.  Apol.  qood  molierae  nine  coocnpiaeeatia  wpiMe  vm 

dier.  ■  Fr.  Rueus  de  KemmiJi  I.  %.  cap.  8.  et  15.  poaet,  Jbc 

••  StroniM  Cicogna  lib.  %.  cap.  16.  aptritet  ia  can.  habaat  1 
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^ed  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous  empiric  I  conceal  it  for  any  gain,  but  some 
^•^  ir  reasons,  I  am  not  willing  to  publish  it :  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it, 

£en  I  meet  you  next  I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  This  is 
~  le  best  counsel  I  can  give ;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves,  may 
;  )ply  unto  himself.  In  the  mean  time,-  dii  talem  terris  avertiU  pestem^  "as  the 
^  roverb  is,  from  heresy,  jealousy  and  firenzy,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 


:rii 


SECT.  IV.  MEMB.  I. 


J  ..ScBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy,    Its  object  God;  what  his  beauty  is;  How  it 
f  allures.    The  parts  and  parties  qfected. 

f  That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  love  melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever  yet 
:  oubted :  but  whether  this  subdivision  of  ^  Religious  Melancholy  be  warrantable,  it 
";,  lay  be  controverted. 

w  »  pergito  Pierides,  medio  nee  ealle  ▼agtntein 
Linquite  me,  qui  nulla  pedum  vesticia  diicunl, 
Nulla  rota  currua  teatantur  aigna  priorea." 

^  have  no  pattern  to  follow  as  in  some  of  the  rest,  no  man  to  imitate.   No  physician 
,  .ath  as  yet  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other;  all  acknowledge  it  a  roost  notable 
',  ymptom,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kind.  *'  Areteus,  Alexander,  Rhasis,  Avi- 
,  enna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as  Gordonius,  Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montal- 
u  us,  &c.  repeat  it  as  a  symptom.   ^  Some  seem  to  be  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  some 
ake  upon  them  to  be  prophets,  some  are  addicted  to  new  opinions,  some  foretell  strange 
^ .  hings,  de  statu  mundi  et  Anlichrisli^  saith  Gordonius.    Some  will  prophesy  of  the 
!nd  of  the  world  to  a  day  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been 
;  iddicted  or  brought  up*,  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  ^Laurentios  holds. 
J  they  have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  con- 
clusion produce  strange  effects,  the  humour  imprints  symptoms  according  to  their 
several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^  Guianerius  and  ^  Felix  Plater  put 
x>o  much  devotion,  blind  zeal,  fear  of  eternal  punishment,  and  that  last  judgment  for 
\  cause  of  those  enthusiastics  and  desperate  persons :  but  some  do  not  obscurely 
make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  love  melancholy  into  that  whose  object  is 
women ;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God.    Plato,  in  Convivio,  makes  men- 
tion of  two  distinct  furies ;  and  amongst  our  Neoterics,  Hercules  de  Saxonid  lib.  1. 
mract.  med.  cap.  16.  cap.  de  Melanch.  doth  expressly  treat  of  it  in  a  distinct  species. 
^^^Love  melancholy  (saith  he)  is  twofold;  the  first  is  that  (to  which  peradventure 
some  will  not  vouchsafe  this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  aflection  of  those  w^hich 
put  God  for  their  object,  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  &c.,  the  other  about 
women.^'     Peter  Forestus  in  his  observations  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same  words: 
and  Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  d.frequentissima  est  ejus  species^  in  qud 
eurandd  sapissime  multumjui  impediius ;  'lis  a  frequent  disease ;  and  they  have  a 
ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Areteus  and  Plato.    ^  Areteus,  an  old  author,  in 
his  third  book  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  love  melancholy,  and  derives  this  second  from 
the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or  otherwise.    ^  Plato  in  his  Phaedrus  hath 
these  words,  ^  Apollo's  priests  in  Delphos,  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  fury  do  many 
pretty  feats,  afid  benefit  the  Greeks,  but  never  in  their  right  wits."     He  makes  them 
all  mad,  as  well  he  might ;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old. 


«•  "Ye  gnda  avert  such  a  pertilence  from  the  world." 
» Called  reiigioua  becauie  it  ta  atill  converBunt  about 
religion  and  audi  divine  objecta.  MGrotius.  **  Pro- 

ceed, ye  muiea,  oor  deaert  me  in  tbe  middle  of  my 
journey,  wbere  no  footstepa  lead  me,  oo  wlieeltracka 
indieac«  tbe  transit  of  former  chariots.**  *>  Lib.  1. 

cap.  16.  DonDulliopinionibua  addicti  aunt,  at  Aitnra  ae 
profdicere  arbitrantur.  »  Aliia  videtur  quod  aunt 

propb<*tie  et  iospirati  4Spiritu  Bancto.et  iucipiunt  pro* 

Stu-tmrti,  et  multa  futura  prsdicunt.  •*  Cap.  S.  de 

l«lanch.  **  Cap.  S.  Tractat.  multi  ob  timorem 

Dei  aaot  meUiwIiolici,  et  timorem  getaeniuB.   They  are 

75  2z2 


still  troubled  for  their  sins.  «  Plater  c.  13.  **  Me- 
lancholia Erotica  vel  quo  cum  amure  est,  duplex  est: 
prima  que  ab  aliia  forsan  oon  meretur  noraen  oicflan- 
cboliB,  eat  alTectio  eorum  que  pro  objecto  proponunt 
Deum  et  ideo  nihil  aliud  curanl  aut  eogitant  quam 
Deum,  Jejunia,  vigiliaa :  altera  ob  mulieres.  ^  Alia 
reperitur  furoria  apeeiea  A  prime  vel  A  seeunda,  deorum 
roaantium,  vel  afflatu  nuniinum  furor  hie  venit. 
***Qui'in  Delphis  futura  predicunt  vates,  et  in  Dodona 
aacerdotea  forentas  quid«m  multa  jocund%  Grecia  deA- 
runt,  aani  vero  ezif  ua  aut  nulla. 
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those  prodigious  effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furies  of  o« 
fatidici  dii,  pythonissas,  sibyls,  enthusiasts,  pseudoprophets,  heretics,  and  schismaiia 
in  these  our  latter  ages\  shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world  again  cannot  affixd 
so  much  matter  of  maaness,  so  many  stupendous  symptoms,  as  superstition,  heresr, 
schism  have  brought  out :  that  this  species  alone  may  be  paralleled  to  all  the  fonnet, 
has  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous  efiects;  that  it  more  besots  juid  in&tiiates 
men,  than  any  other  above  named  whatsoever,  does  more  harm,  works  more  dis- 
quietness  to  mankind,  and  has  more  crucified  the  souls  of  mortal  men  (such  bath 
been  the  deviPs  craft)  than  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine,  and  idl  the  rest 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eyes  in  brief  a  stupendous, 
vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly :  a  sea  full  of  shelves  and  rocks, 
sands,  gulfs,  euripes  and  contrary  tides,  full  of  fearful  monsters,  uncouth  shapes, 
roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  siren  calms,  halcyonian  seas,  unspeakable  misery,  such 
comedies  and  tragedies,  such  absurd  and  ridiculous,  feral  and  lamentable  fits,  that  I 
know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be  pitied  or  derided^  or  may  be  believed,  bat 
that  we  daily  see  the  same  still  practised  in  our  days,  fresh  examples,  nova  nocitia^ 
fresh  objects  of  misery  and  madness,  in  this  kind  that  are  still  represented  unto  us, 
abroad,  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosoms. 

But  before  1  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errore  and  obliquities^  their  causes, 
symptoms,  affections,  &c.,  I  must  say  something  necessarily  of  the  object  of  this 
love,  God  himself,  what  this  love  is,  how  it  allureth,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  (which 
is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander  and  swerve  from  iL 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eternity, 
omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdom,  majesty, justice, mercy,  &c.,  his  "beauty  is  nut 
the  least,  one  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  and  that  1  will  sttii 
desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal.  xxviL  4.  And  out  of  Sion,  which  b 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  Psal.  1.  2.  All  other  creatures  are  (air,  1 
confess,  and  many  other  objects  do  much  enamour  us,  a  fair  house,  a  lair  horse,  \ 
comely  peraon.  '^  '^  1  am  amazed,"  saith  Austin,  ^  when  1  look  up  to  heaven  and 
behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the  beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can 
express  it  ?  who  can  sufficiently  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  i4>pears  ia 
us  ?  so  fair  a  body,  so  fair  a  face,  eyes,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  brows,  all  fair  and  lovely 
to  behold ;  besides  the  beauty  of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so 
labour  and  be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  should  we  be 
ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself  ?"  If  ordinary  beauty  have  such 
a  prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  fair,  to  draw  the  eyes  and  eaf«, 
hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectators  unto  it,  to  move,  win,  entice,  allure :  how  shiil 
this  divine  form  ravish  our  souls,  which  is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  aJ 
beauty?  Cwlum pulchrum^  sed pulckrior  ccrU fabricator ;  if  heaven  be  so  fair,  the 
sun  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  shall  he  be,  that  made  them  fair?  ^^  For  by  the  great- 
ness and  beauty  of  the  creatures,  proportionally,  the  maker  of  them  is  seen,'^  \S'isL 
xiii.  5.  If  there  be  such  pleasure  in  beholding  a  beautiful  person  alone,  and  as  a 
plausible  sermon,  he  so  much  affect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that 
is  infinitely  fairer  than  all  creatures,  men,  angels,  &c.  *  Omnis  pulchriludo  JLorcm, 
hotninuniy  angelorum^  et  rerum  omnium  pukherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinem  collaia^ 
no'x  est  el  tcftebra^  all  other  beauties  are  night  itself,  mere  darkness  to  this  our  inex* 
plicable,  incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  eternal,  infinite,  admirable  and  divine  beautr. 
This  lustre, pulchritudo  omnium pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  '^splendour  of  xia 
divine  Majesty,"  is  it  that  draws  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seek  it,  love,  admire,  and  adore 
it ;  and  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those  relics  they  have  yet  len 
of  God^s  image,  are  so  far  forth  incensed,  as  not  only  to  acknowledge  a  God  j  bu^ 
though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in  admiration  of  his  bounty,  good- 
ness, to  adore  and  seek  him ;  the  magnificence  and  structure  of  the  world  itseU^  and 
beauty  of  all  his  creatures,  his  goodness,  providence,  protection,  enforcetli  them  to 
love  him,  seek  him,  fear  him,  though  a  wrong  way  to  adore  him :  but  for  us  that 


■  Deua  bonui,  Jostui,  pulcher,  Juxta  Platonem. 
>**Miroret  stupeo  cum  ooBlam  lupicio  et  pulchritudi- 
nem tideinin.  angeloruiQ,  Stc.  et  quit  digne  laudet  quod 
io  nobii  viget,  corpui  tan  puldirum,  frontem  pulcliram, 


nare*,  genat,  oeuloa.  id  ellectom,  omnia  pulchra :  n  nc 
in  creaturis  laboramus;  quid  in  ipso  #eoT        •  Dm»> 
liua  Nicet.  lib.  S.  cap.  XL       •Fulgor  ( 
Auf. 
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are  christians,  regenerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  havinff 
the  eyes  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  fairly  doth  he  offer  and 
expose  himself  ?    ^mhii  nos  Dens  (Austin  saith)  donis  et  forma  5ud,  he  woos  us  by 
his  beauty,  gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him ;  *^^  the  whole  Scripture  is  a  message, 
an  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose ;''  to  incite  us,  and  invite  us,  ^  God's 
epistle,  as  Gregory  calls  it,  to  his  creatures.    He  sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in 
that  epiihalamium  or  mystical  song  of  Solomon,  to  enamour  us  the  more,  comparing 
his  head  ^  to  fine  gold,  his  locks  curled  and  black  as  a  raven.  Cant.  iv.  5.  his  eyes 
like  doves  on  rivers  of  waters,  washed  with  milk,  his  lips  as  lilies,  drooping  down 
pure  juice,  his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite :  and  his  church  to  a  vine- 
yard, a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountain  of  living  waters,  an  orchard  of  pomegranates, 
vrith  sweet  scents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  and  all  the  trees  of  in- 
cense, as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her,  ^his  sister,  his 
spouse,  undefiled,  the  only  daughter  of  her  mother,  dear  unto  her,  fair  as  the  moon, 
pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as  the  morning ;''  that  by  these  figures,  that  glass,  these 
spiritual  eyes  of  contemplation,  we  might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty, 
the  love  between  his  church  and  him.    And  so  in  the  xlv.  Psalm  this  beauty  of  his 
church  is  compared  to  a  '^  queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidered  raiment 
of  needlework,  that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty."    To  incense  us 
further  yet,  *  John,  in  his  apocalypse,  msJtes  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jeru- 
salem, the  beauty,  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  ^  Likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure 
gold,  like  unto  clear  glass,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones, 
having  no  need  of  dan  or  moon :  for  the  lamb  is  the  light  of  it,  the  glory  of  God 
doth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite  glory,  beauty  and  happiness 
of  it''    Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  than  these  creatures  to  which  it  is  compared,  but 
that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine  majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  ex- 
pressed to  our  apprehensions,  ^  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,"  as  Paul 
saith.    Moses  himself,  Exod.  xxxiii.  18.  when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory, 
was  answered  that  he  might  not  endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live. 
Sensibile  forte  destruit  sensum^  a  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to 
that  axiom  in  philosophy :  fulgorem  soils  ferre  rum  potes^  muUo  magis  creatoris  ; 
if  thou  canst  not  endure  the  sunbeams,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and  bright- 
ness of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?    The  sun  itself  and  all  that  we  can  imagine,  are 
but  shadows  of  it,  'tis  visio  pracellens^  as  ^Austin  calls  it,  the  quintessence  of  beauty 
this,  ^  which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun  and  moon,  stars,  angels,  gold 
and  silver,  woods,  fair  fields,  and  whatsoever  is  pleasant  to  behold."    Ail  those 
other  beauties  fail,  vary, are  subject  to  corruption,  to  loathing;  '^^  But  this  is  an  im- 
mortal vision,  a  divine  beauty,  an  immortal  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and  beauty, 
with  sight  of  which  we  shall  never  be  tired  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see 
the  more  we  shall  covet  him."    *  ^  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there  is  ab- 
solute beauty ;  and  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same  fountain  comes  all  pleasure 
and  happiness ;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his  vision 
or  sight,  or  his  vision,  from  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness."    In  this  life  we  have  but 
a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness :  we  shall  hereafter,  as  John  saith,  see  him 
as  he  is :  thine  eyes,  as  Isaiah  promiseth,  xxxiii.  17.  '^  shall  behold  the  king  in  his 
glory,"  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enamoured,  have  a  full  firuition  of  it,  desire,  '^be- 
hold and  love  him  alone  as  the  most  amiable  and  feires^  object,  or  summum  bonum^ 
or  chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ;  and 
as  we  are  enjoined  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soul :  for  to  that  end 
were  we  born,  to  love  this  object,  as  "  Melancthon  discourseth,  and  to  enjoy  it. 
^  And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as  our  summum  honum^  or 


>In  PmI.  IzIv.  mitit  ad  dm  Epiitolat  et  totam 
■cripturam,  quibua  nobii  faoeret  aniandi  deciderium. 
«Epiit.  48. 1.  4.  quid  est  tota  Bcriptura  nisi  Epistola  om- 
niputenlia  Dei  ad  creaturum  auamf  iCapw  vi.  8. 

iCnp.  zxvii.  11.  1 1n  Psal.  \xxxv.  omnea  pulchri- 

tudines  terrenaa  anri,  argenti,  nemorum  et  camponim 
palehritadinem  SoliaetLans.stellarum,  omnia  pulchra 
luperana.  ■  Immortalia  hiec  visio  immortalis  amor, 
indetasaa  amor  et  viaio.      •  Osoriua ;  abicaoque  viiio 


et  palehritndo  diviDi  aapectua,  ibi  voluptai  ex  eodea 
fonte  omniaqae  beatitado,  nee  abejui  aspectu  voluptai^ 
nee  ab  ilia  voluptaie  aspectus  aeparari  potest.  »  Leon 
Habreaa.  Dubitatur  an  bumana  feiicitaa  Deo  eognos. 
cendo  an  amando  tenninetor.  ^  i^^  de  animA. 

Ad  hoc  objectum  amandum  et  flruenditm  nati  sumua ; 
et  hunc  expctisset,  unicum  hunc  amaaset  bumana,  vo* 
luntas,  at  aummum  bonum,  et  esterae  lea  omnai  «o 
online. 


Jlielancholjf* 
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priocipid  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  God's  sake :  and  nature,  as  she  pn>- 
ceeded  from  it,  would  have  sought  this  fountain ;  but  in  this  infirmity  of  homaa 
nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  corrupt :"  and  a  man  is  like  that  monata 
in  ^  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lion  and  a  man ;  we  are  carried  awaj  headlong 
with  the  torrent  of  our  affections :  the  world,  and  that  infinite  yariety  of  pleasing 
objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and  enamour  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards 
God,  seek  him,  or  think  on  him  as  we  should :  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  Rempub. 
ealestem  cogUare,  we  cannot  contain  ourselves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so 
pleasing  to  us.    Marriage,  saith  "  Gualter,  detains  many ;  ^  a  thing  in  itself  landable, 

good  and  necessary,  but  many,  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blind  love  of  it, 
ave  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.  Meat  and  drink  hath 
overcome  as  many,  whilst  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfy  their  guts  and  belly, 
than  to  serve  God  and  nature."  Some  are  so  busied  about  merchandise  to  get  money, 
they  lose  their  own  souls,  whilst  covetously  carried,  and  with  an  insatiable  desire 
of  gain,  they  forget  God ;  as  much  we  may  say  of  honour,  leagues,  firiendships, 
health,  wealth,  and  all  other  profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life  whatsoever.  '^  ^  In  this 
world  there  be  so  many  beautiful  objects,  splendours  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty 
of  glory,  assistance  of  friends,  fair  promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and 
such  an  infinite  company  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  draw  us  from  God, 
that  we  cannot  look  after  him."  And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  thoee  |Hopbei8 
and  apostles  so  much  thundered  against,  i  John,  xvii.  15,  dehort  us  from  ;  ^  love  not 
the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world :  if  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,  as  lust  of  the  flesh* 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world :  and 
the  world  passeth  away  and  the  lust  thereof;  but  he  that  fulfilleth  the  will  of  God 
abideth  for  ever.  No  roan,  saith  our  Saviour,  can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  most 
love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  &c.,  ^  bonoa  vel  malos  mares^  hani  vel  nuHifacoai 
atnores^  Austin  well  infers :  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  Others  inculcate.  He  can- 
not (^'Austin  admonisheth)  be  God's  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleaswes  of 
the  world :  ^^  make  clean  thine  heart,  purify  thine  heart ;  if  thou  wilt  see  this  beauty, 
prepare  thyself  for  it  It  is  the  eye  of  contemplation  by  which  we  must  behold  iu 
the  wing  of  meditation  which  lifls  us  up  and  rears  our  souls  with  the  moiioa  of  our 
hearts,  and  sweetness  of  contemplation :"  so  saith  Gregory  cited  by  '^Bonaventnre. 
And  as  ^  Philo  Judseus  seconds  him,  ^^  he  that  loves  God,  will  soac  aloft  and  take 
him  wings ;  and  leaving  the  earth  fly  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moon,  stars, 
and  that  heavenly  troop,  God  himself  being  his  guide."  If  we  desire  to  see  hiro,  ve 
must  lay  aside  all  vain  objects,  which  detain  us  and  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  as  **  Ficioos 
adviseth  us,  ^  get  us  solar  eyes,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  the  sun :  to  see  this 
divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  then  thou  shah  see  bin 
as  he  is."  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  **  Austin  expostulates,  *•'  why  dost  ihou  stand 
gaping  on  this  dross,  muck-hills,  filthy  excrements  ?  behold  a  far  fairer  object,  God 
himself  woos  thee ;  behold  him,  enjoy  him,  he  is  sick  for  love."  Cant.  v.  he  invites 
thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  his  fair  garden,  to  eat  and  drink  with  him,  to  be 
merry  with  him,  to  enjoy  his  presence  for  ever.  '^  Wisdom  cries  out  in  the  streeu 
besides  the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  before  tlie  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door* 
and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instruction,  which  is  better  than  gold  or  precioiB 
stones ;  no  pleasures  can  be  compared  to  it :  leave  all  then  and  follow  her,  vos  ^r- 
hortor  6  amici  et  obsecro.  In  "  Ficinus's  words,  ^  1  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that 
yon  would  embrace  and  follow  this  divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abOities,  br 
all  offices  and  endeavours  make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you."    For 


»  9i  de  RefHib.  »  Horn.  9.  in  episL  Johannis  rap. 

fi.  Mullbs  conjugium  decepil,  res  alioqui  salutaris  et 
DMemaria,  eo  quod  cfteo  ejua  amore  decepti,  divini 
■moria  et  gloria  ftudium  in  anivcrtum  abjecerunt; 
plurimo*  cabua  et  potut  perdit.  >«  In  mnndo  splendor 
opum  gloria  majestas,  Rmiritiarum  prssidia,  verborum 
Mandiliv,  voluptatum  omnia  generis  illecebrc,  victoris, 
triiUDphi,  et  infiiiiia  alia  ab  amore  dei  nos  abstrahunl, 
Ike.  **  In  PmI.  ixxii.    Dei  amicus  esse  non  potest 

<|iii  mandi  siudiis  delectatur ;  ut  hanc,  formam  videas 
naada  cor,  aereoa  cor,  Itc  **  Couiemplaiionis  pluma 
noa  aubleTat,  atque  inde  erigimur  intenlione  oordiSi 


dulcedine  contemplationis  distinct.  6.  de  7.  lUaenb^A. 
*^  Lib.  de  victimis :  amans  Deum,  sublimia  pvtit,  »<.-&  p- 
tis  alia  et  in  coslum  nseli  volai.  relicts  terra,  eepdvt 
aberraudi  cum  sole,  iuna,  stellanioMiite  sactm  milib*. 
ipso  Deo  ducc.  ><*  lo  com.  Plat.  cap.  7.  at  StUra 

videas  ocu lis,  fieri  dehes  Solaris:  ut  divinam  mtftc.u 

Bilcbritudinem,  demitte  maicriam«  dcmitt«  aen^a....  ci 
eum  qiialis  sit  videbts.  **  Avarc,  quid  inbta*  hm, 

Ac  pukhrior  e«t  qui  te  ambit  ipauoi  visarva.  ipsuta  La- 
bi turus.       **  Prov.  viii.         ■  Cap.  V<  Rooa^    Attom 
hunc  divinum  totis  viribos  ampl«xamiai ; 
omni  oflkiorum  geaere  propitium  fiK&te. 
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trhom  alone,  saith  ''Plotinus,  ^we  must  forsake  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the 
whole  earth,  sea,  land,  and  air,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafVed  into  hinn,  leave  all  and 
follow  him." 

Now,  forasmuch  as  this  love  of  God  is  a  habit  infused  of  God,  as  **  Thomas  holds, 
1.  2.  quasi.  23.  ^by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,"  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eyes,  make  clear  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rays,  and  perform  those  duties  that 
he  requires  of  us,  Deut  vi.  and  Josh,  xxiii.  ^  to  lov^  God  above  all,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourself,  to  keep  his  commandments.  In  this  we  know,  saith  John,  c.  v.  2, 
we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love  God  and  keep  his  commandments." 
^^  This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his  commandments;  he  that  loveth  not,  know- 
eth  not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cap,  iv.  8,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in 
God,  and  God  in  him ;"  for  love  prensupposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites 
us  to  God  himself,  as  '^Leon  Hebreus  delivereth  unto  us,  and  is  accompanied  with 
the  fear  of  God,  humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  virtues,  and  charity  itself. 
For  if  we  love  God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  perform  the  duties  which  are 
required  at  our  hands,  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  xv.  4, 5 ;  Ephes.  iv.;  Colos.  iii.; 
Rom.  xii.  We  shall  not  be  envious  or  pu^d  up,  or  boast,  disdain,  think  evil,  or  be 
provoked  to  anger,  ^  but  suffer  all  things ;  endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one  another,  clothe  the  naked, 
visit  the  sick,  and  perform  all  those  works  of  mercy,  which  ''Clemens  Alexandrinus 
calls  amoris  el  amicitia  impletionem  et  extentionem^  the  extent  and  complement  of 
love;  and  that  not  for  fear  or  worldly  respects,  but  ordine  ad  Deurrij  for  the  love  of 
God  himself.  This  we  shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamoured ;  but  we  come  short  in 
both,  we  neither  love  God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.  Our  love  in  spiritual 
things  is  too  "defective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  a  jar  in  botn.  We 
love  the  world  too  much ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our  own 
ends.  Vulgus  amicitias  utiliiate  probat,  "  The  chief  thing  we  respect  is  our  com- 
modity ;"  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for  vain-glory,  praise 
of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by  respects,  not  for  God's  sake.  We  neither  know  God 
aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should.  And  for  these  defects,  we  in- 
volve ourselves  into  a  multitude  of  errors,  we  swerve  from  this  true  love  and  wor- 
ship of  God :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of  unspeakable  miseries ;  running  into  both 
extremes,  we  become  fools,  madmen,  without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will 
show  you. 

Tlie  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  far  and  near,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  method's  sake  I  will  re- 
duce them  to  a  two-fold  division,  according  to  those  two  extremes  of  excess  and 
defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheism.  Not  that  there  is  any  excess 
of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be,  we  cannot  love  God  too  much, 
or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  Papists  hold,  or  have  any  perfection  in  this  life,  much 
less  supererogate:  when  we  have  all  done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  be- 
cause we  do  aliud  agere^  zealous  without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that 
which  is  not  necessary,  busying  ourselves  about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vain 
ceremonies,  populo  tU  placerent^  as  the  Jews  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  ofierings, 
incense,  new  moons,  feasts,  &c.,  but  Isaiah  taxeth  them,  i.  12,  '^  who  required  this  at 
your  hands  ?"  We  have  too  great  opinion  of  our  own  worth,  that  we  can  satisfy  the 
law:  and  do  more  than  is  required  at  our  hands,  by  performing  those  evangelical 
counsels,  and  such  works  of  supererogation,  merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gre- 
gory de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuits  and  champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in 
rigour  with  them,  some  of  their  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  no- 
thing could  be  objected  to  them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  think,  more 
divine  and  sanctified  than  others,  of  a  better  metUe,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proud 
Pharisee,  contemn  others  in  respect  of  ourselves,  we  are  better  Christians,  better 
learned,  choice  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  God's 


*BCap.  7.  de  pulchritudine  reirna  et  imperia  totiui 
terne  et  maris  et  c4Z!li  oportet  abjicere  iri  ad  ipsum  con- 
vcfsiu  ▼elia  inieri.  »  Habitui  A  Deo  infuiua,  per 
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BecretSy  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do  that  many  times  which  is  not  befittiii| 
to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnics,  Ma- 
hometans, Jews,  heretics,  "  enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries,  and  schtsma> 
tics.  Zancbius  reduceth  such  infidels  to  four  chief  sects ;  but  I  will  insist  and  fol- 
low mine  own  intended  method :  all  which  with  many  other  curious  persons,  monki) 
hermits,  &c.,  may  be  ranged  in  this  extreme,  and  fight  under  this  superstitious  ban- 
ner, with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite  swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  then. 
In  the  other  extreme  or  in  defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists, 
hypocrites,  infidels,  worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  roea, 
that  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supreme  power ;  thst 
have  cauterised  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  or  such  desperate  persoos 
as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be  many  subdivisions,  diverse 
degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  than  other,  as  shall  be  shown  in  the  symp- 
toms :  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and  beside  themselves  for  reli- 
gion's sake.  For  as'  ^  Zanchy  well  distinguished,  and  all  the  world  knows  religion 
is  twofold,  true  or  false ;  iidse  is  that  vain  superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of 
old,  Greeks,  Romans,  present  Mahometans,  &c.  T^morem  dcorum  ifumem,  ^  Toilj 
could  term  it;  or  as  Zanchy  defines  it,  Uhi falsi  diif  out  f also  cullu  coUtur  Deta, 
when  false  gods,  or  that  God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  miserable  plsgue,  t 
torture  of  the  soul,  a  mere  madness,  Beligiota  insamoy  ^Meteran  calls  it,  or  imsanu 
error^  as  *'  Seneca,  a  frantic  error ;  or  as  Austin,  Insanus  anind  morbus^  a  furious  dis- 
ease of  the  soul ;  insania  omnium  insanisstmoj  a  quintessence  of  madness ;  "  for  he 
that  is  superstitious  can  never  be  quiet  Tis  proper  to  man  alone,  uni  superbia^  opo- 
riiia^  superstition  saith  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap,  1.  aique  etiam  post  sax>it  dt  fuluro^  wbidi 
wrings  his  soul  for  the  present,  and  to  come :  the  greatest  misery  belongs  to  man- 
kind, a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  "££  timore  timor,  a  heavy  yoke,  the  seal  of 
damnation,  an  intolerable  burden.  They  that  are  superstitious  are  still  fearing,  sus- 
pecting, vexing  themselves  with  auguries,  prodigies,  &lse  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vaifl 
works,  unprofitable  labours,  as  ''Boterus  observes,  curd  tnentis  ancipUe  versaninr: 
enemies  to  God  and  to  themselves.  In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  JReligio  Dewi 
colitj  superstUio  destruitj  superstition  destroys,  but  true  religion  honours  God.  True 
religion,  ubi  verus  Deus  vers  colUttr^  where  the  true  God  is  truly  worshipped,  is  ibe 
way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  virtues,  love,  fear,  devotion,  obedience,  knowledge,  &c. 
It  rears  the  dejected  soul  of  man,  and  amidst  so  many  cares,  miseries,  persecutioos, 
which  this  world  afibrds,  it  is  a  sole  ease,  an  unspeakable  comfort,  a  sweet  reposal 
Jugum  suave,  et  Zeoe,  a  light  yoke,  an  anchor,  and  a  haven.  It  adds  courage,  bold- 
ness, and  begets  generous  spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bloody 
Lictor  or  sergeant  be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lUa^  aut  morere^  (as  in  those  perse- 
cutions of  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  read  in  Eusebios 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproar,  '^Si/roc- 
ius  illabaiur  orbis^  impavidos  fsrietU  rmtUBj  though  heaven  should  £ill  on  his  heitl 
he  would  not  be  dismayed,  but  as  a  good  Christian  prince  once  made  answer  to  a 
menacing  Turk,  faciU scelerata  Junninum  arma  contemnit^  qui  del  prasidio  lulus  est: 
or  as  ^  Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in  a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemy  could 
terrify  him,  for  that  he  trusted  in  God.  SL  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nosf  In  all 
calamities,  persecutions  whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  ii.  22,  he  will  sing  with 
him,  ^  the  Lord  is  my  rock,  my  fortress,  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the  tower  and 
horn  of  my  salvation,"  &c.  In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  Psal.  xlvi.  1.  ^God  is 
my  hope  and  help,  still  ready  to  be  found,  1  will  not  therefore  fear,"  &c^  'tis  a  fear 
expelling  fear  \  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  full  of  hope,  which  is  (sai*Ji 
'^Austin)  vita  vitce  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope  of  inimortalitr, 
the  sole  comfort  of  our  misery:  otherwise,  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all  others  were 
most  wretched,  but  this  makes  us  happy,  counterpoising  our  hearts  in  all  miseries ; 
superstition  torments,  and  is  from  ^the  devil,  the  author  of  lies ;  but  this  is  from  God 
himself,  as  Lucian,  that  Antiochian  priest,  made  his  Idivine  confession  in  "  Eusebius, 
tiuctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est^  God  is  the  author  of  our  religion  himself,  his  word 

v^De  primo  prccepto.  *  De  rolig.  I.  2.  Thes.  1.    utilione  imbutua  cut,  quietua  case  nunqaaan  potest 
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18  oar  rule,  a  lantern  to  us,  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  plays  upon  our  hearts  as 
many  harpstrings,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  brain,  heart,  will,  understanding,  soul 
itself,  and  all  the  Acuities  of  it,  tolum  compositunty  all  is  mad  and  dotes :  now  for  the . 
extent,  as  1  say,  the  world  itself  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit  that  grand  sin  of 
atheism,)  all  times  have  been  misafiected,  past,  present,  ^  there  is  not  one  that  doth 
good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest,  &c."    A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to 
consider,  how  many  myriads  of  men  this  idolatry  and  superstition  (for  that  com- 
prehends all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages,  besotted  by  this  blind  zeal,  which  is  reli- 
gion's ape,  religion's  bastard,  religion's  shadow,  false  glass.    For  where  God  hath  a 
temple,  the  devil  will  have  a  chapel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  devil  will  have 
his  oblations :  where  God  hath  ceremonies,  the  devil  will  have  his  traditions :  where 
there  is  any  religion,  the  devil  will  plant  superstition ;  and  'Us  a  pitiful  sight  to  be- 
hold and  read,  what  tortures,  miseries,  it  hath  procured,  what  slaughter  of  souls  it 
hath  made,  how  it  rageth  amongst  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Komans,  Tuscans,  Gauls,  Germans,  Britons,  &c.    Britannia  jam  hodie  ceUhraL  lam 
attonitCy  saith  "^ Pliny,  tantis  ceremonm  (speaking  of  superstition)  td  dedisse  Persii 
videri  possit.    The  Britons  are  so  stupendly  superstitious  in  their  ceremonies,  that 
they  go  beyond  those  Persians.    He  that  shall  but  read  in  Pausanias  alone,  those 
gods,  temples,  altars,  idols,  statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and 
charge,  amongst  those  old  Greeks,  such  multitudes  of  them  and  frequent  varieties, 
as  ^Gerbelius  truly  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it; 
and  thank  God  withal,  that  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed  from 
that  slavish  idolatry  in  these  our  days.    But  heretofore,  almost  in  all  countries,  in 
all  places,  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts  of  men  \  in  all  ages  what  a  small  por- 
tion hath  the  true  church  ever  been !     Divisum  imperittm  cum  Jove  Damon  habet»^^ 
The  patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a  handful  in  respect,  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  and  not  all  of  them,  neither.     Into  what  straits  hath  it  been  corapinged,  a 
little  flock !  how  hath  superstition  on  the  other  side  dilated  herself,  error,  ignorance, 
barbarism,  folly,  madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise  dis- 
creet, and  understanding  man,  philosophers,  dynasts,  monarchs,  all  were  involved 
and  overshadowed  in  this  mist,  in  moie  than  Cimmerian  darkness.    ^Adeo  ignara 
superslitio  mentes  hominum  depravaty  et  nonnunquam  sapientum  animos  transoersos 
agit.    At  this  present,  quota  pars !    How  small  a  part  is  truly  religious !    How  little 
in  respect !    Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one,  or  not  so  much,  is  christians ; 
idolaters  and  Mahometans  possess  almost  Asia,  Africa,  America,  Magellanica.    The 
kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam,  and  Borneo,  Pegu,  Deccan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c., 
are  gentiles,  idolaters,  and  many  other  petty  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo, 
and  1  know  not  how  many  negro  princes  in  Africa,  all  Terra  Australis  incognita 
most  of  America  pagans,  difiering  all  in  their  several  superstitions ;  and  yet  all  idola- 
ters.    The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turk's  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  its  territories  in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco, 
&c.    The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Persia,  with  most  of  their  domi- 
nions and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans.    See  how  the  devil  rageth :  those 
at  odds,  or  diflfering  among  themselves,  some  for  ^  Ali,  some  Enbocar,  for  Acmor, 
and  Ozimen,  those  four  doctors,  Mahomet's  successors,  and  are  subdivided  into 
seventy-two  inferior  sects,  as  **  Leo  Afer  reports.     The  Jews,  as  a  company  of  vaga- 
bonds, are  scattered  over  all  p^rts ;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progress  from  time 
to  time,  is  fully  set  down  by  **  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  in  his  com- 
ment on  the  cr^d.     A  fifth  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth 
CHRIST,  but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarce 
a  sound  part  to  be  found,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.    Presbyter  John,  in  Africa, 
lord  of  those  Abyssinians,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a  christian,  but  so  dif- 
ferent from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies,  such  liberty,  such  a  mix- 
ture of  idolatry  and  paganism,  *^  that  they  keep  little  more  than  a  bare  title  of  chris- 
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tianity.  They  suffer  polygamy,  circnmciston,  stupend  fkatiiigs,  divorce  as  they  will 
themselves,  &.C.,  and  as  the  papists  call  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas 
Didyrous  before  Christ.  ^  The  Greek  or  Eastern  Church  is  rent  from  this  of  the 
West,  and  as  they  have  four  chief  patriarchs,  so  have  they  four  subdivisions,  besides 
those  Nestorians,  Jacobins,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.,  scattered  over  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  kc,  Greece,  Walachia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  Albania, 
lll3nicum,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,  Rascia,  and  a  sprinkling  amongst  the 
Tartars,  the  Russians,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  great  duke's  (czar's)  subjects, 
are  part  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  still  christians :  but  as  ^  one  saith,  temporis  me-- 
cessu  muUas  illi  etddiderunt  supertHiiones,  In  process  of  time  they  have  added  so 
many  superstitions,  they  be  rattier  semi-christians  than  otherwise.  That  which  re- 
mains is  the  Western  Church  with  us  in  Europe,  but  so  eclipsed  with  several  schisnis, 
heresies  and  superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  find  it  The  papists  have 
Italy,  Spain,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinkling  in  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit,  Hispania  Nova, 
Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  Philippine,  some  small  holds  about 
Goa,  Malacca,  Zelan,  Ormus,  &.C.,  which  the  Portuguese  got  not  long  since,  and 
those  land-leaping  Jesuits  have  essayed  in  China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yearly 
letters ;  in  Africa  they  have  Melinda,  Quiloa,  Mombaze,  &c.,  and  some  few  towns, 
they  drive  out  one  superstition  with  another.  Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions, 
where  Samosetans,  Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transylvania  and  Poland), 
Arrians,  anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  Grerman  cities.  Scandia  is 
christian,  but  **  Damianus  A-Goes,  the  Portugal  knight,  complains,  so  mixed  with 
magic,  pagan  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted  idolaters :  what 
Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them,  "^^  A  people  siitjecl  to 
superstition,  contrary  to  religion."  And  some  of  them  as  about  Lapland  and  the 
Pilapians,  the  devil's  possession  to  this  day,  Misera  hac  gens  (saith  mine  ^  author) 
Saiance  hactenus  possession — et  quod  maxims  mirandum  et  dolendum^  and  which  is  to 
be  admired  and  pitied;  if  any  of  them  be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much 
labour,  they  die  within  seven  or  nine  days  af\er,  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly 
be  brought  to  Christianity,  but  worship  still  the  devil,  who  daily  appears  to  them. 
In  their  idolatrous  courses,  Gandentibus  diis  patriisy  quos  religiose  coluntj  S^c.  Yet 
are  they  very  superstitious,  like  our  wild  Irish :  thoi^h  they  of  the  better  note,  the 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be  Lutherans ;  the 
remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans,  in  Germany  equally  mixed.  And  yet  the  emperor 
himself,  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are  most  part  professed 
papists.  And  though  some  part  of  France  and  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  half  the  can- 
tons in  Switzerland,  and  the  Low  Countries,  be  Calvinists,  more  defecate  than  the 
rest,  yet  at  odds  amongst  themselves,  not  free  from  superstition.  And  which  "  Bro- 
chard,  the  monk,  in  his  description  of  the  Holy  Land,  after  he  had  censured  the 
Greek  church,  and  showed  their  errors,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Dens  ne  Latinis 
muha  irrepserint  stultituE^  I  say  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.  As 
a  dam  of  water  stopped  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so  doth  superstition. 
I  say  nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,  Familists,  &c.  There  is  supei^ 
stition  in  our  prayers,  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter  contentions,  invectives, 

g^rsecutions,  strange  conceits,  besides  diversity  of  opinions,  schisms,  Actions,  &c. 
ut  as  the  Lord  (Job  xlii.  cap,  7.  v.)  said  to  Elipluiz,  the  Temanite,  and  his  two 
friends,  ^  his  wrath  was  kindled  against  them,  for  they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things 
that  were  right :"  we  may  justly  of  these  scismatics  and  heretics,  how  wise  soever 
in  their  own  conceits,  non  recti  loquuntur  de  Deo^  they  speak  not,  they  think  not, 
they  write  not  well  of  God,  and  as  they  ought.  And  therefore,  Quxd  qiutso  sii 
SorpLf  as  Erasmus  concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  Theologis  faeiamus^  out  quid  preerrisj 
nisi  forte  JideUm  medicum^  qxu  cerebro  medeaUtrf  What  shall  we  wish  them,  bnt 
sanam  mentem^  and  a  good  physician  ?  But  more  of  their  diflferences,  paradoxes, 
opinions,  mad  pranks,  in  the  symptoms :  I  now  hasten  to  the  causes. 


4>  Bradenbaehiut  Jod.  A  Meggen.  •  See  Paraevinat 
HerlMMetn.  Magin.  D.  FIf  icher,  Joviut,  Hacluit.  Pur- 
rAmt,  Ac  of  their  errora.  *  Deplorat.  Gentia  Lapp. 
**G«iM  auperaiitioni  obooxia,   reiigionibua  adveraa. 


n  Bolaaardnt  de  Magia.    Intra  teptinnoi  «qi  mnavm  i 
bapUaino  diem  moriuntor.  Hine  St,  Sac  *>Cap.  ^ 

Incolia  terne  sancue. 
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SuBSECT.  \l.-^Cauaes  of  Religious  melancholy.  From  the  Devil  by  miracles^  appa^ 
ritions^  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors^  politicians^  Priests^  Impostors,  Here^ 
tics,  blind  guides.  In  them  simplicity,  fear,  blind  zeal,  ignorance,  solitariness^ 
curiosity,  pride,  vaxn-'glory,  presumption,  6fc.  his  engines,  fasting,  solitariness,  hopOy 
fear,  S^c. 

Yfz  are  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  ^<  Devil  rangeth  abroad  like  a  roaring 
lion,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour :"  and  as  in  several  shapes,  so  by  several 
engines  and  devices  be  goeth  about  to  seduce  us ;  sometimes  he  transforms  himself 
into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning  that  he  is  able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  de- 
ceive the  very  elect  He  will  be  worshipped  as  ^  God  himself,  and  is  so  adored  by 
the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in  imitation  of  that  divine  power,  as  ^  Eusebius 
observes,  ^  to  abuse  or  emulate  God^s  glory,  as  Dandinus  adds,  he  will  have  all 
homage,  sacrifices,  oblations,  and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to 
be  done  likewise  unto  him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  means  infatuates  the 
world,  deludes,  entraps,  and  destroys  many  a  thousand  souls.  Sometimes  by  dreams, 
visions  (as  God  to  Moses  by  ^miliar  conference),  the  devil  in  several  shapes  talks 
with  them :  in  the  '^  Indies  it  is  common,  and  in  China  nothing  so  familiar  as  appa- 
ritions, inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  &lse  prodigies,  counterfeit  mira* 
cles,  sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues  (as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was 
Apollo,  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Kotfuo^,  pestifer  et  malorum  depulsor),  raising  wara,  sedi« 
tions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  consciences,  driving  them  to  despair,  terrors  of 
mind,  intolerable  pains ;  by  promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  fiiir  means,  he  raiseth 
such  an  opinion  of  his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otheiwise  than 
adore  him,  do  as  he  will  have  them,  Uiey  dare  not  ofifend  him.  And  to  compel  them 
more  to  stand  in  awe  of  him, "  ^^  he  sends  and  cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits 
(as  Cyprian  saith),  torments  and  terrifies  their  souls,  to  make  them  adore  him :  and 
all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  religion  to  superstition : 
and  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an  error,  he  would  have  all  the  world  par« 
ticipate  of  his  errors,  and  be  damned  with  him.  The  primum  mobile,  therefore,  and 
first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the  devil,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  prin- 
cipal agent,  who  in  a  thousand  several  shapes,  after  diverse  fashions,  with  several 
engines,  illusions,  and  by  several  names  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earthy 
in  several  places  and  countries,  still  rejoicing  at  their  falls.  ^  AH  the  world  over 
before  Christ's  time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  souls  of  men  in  most  slavish 
subjection  (saith  ^  Eusebius)  in  diverse  forms,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  till  Christ's 
coming,''  as  if  those  devils  of  the  air  had  shared  the  earth  amongst  them,  which  the 
Platonists  held  for  gods  {'^Ludus  deorum  sumus),  and  were  our  governors  and 
keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders,  names,  of  which  read 
Wierus  de  prastigiis  d<Bmonum,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  "^Strozius,  Cicogna,  and  others;  Ado- 
nided  amongst  the  Syrians ;  Adramalech  amongst  the  Capemaites,  Asiniae  amongst 
the  Emathites ;  Astartes  with  the  Sidonians ;  Astaroth  with  the  Falestines ;  Dagoa 
with  the  Philistines ;  Tartary  with  the  Hanaei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites : 
Beli  the  Babylonians ;  Beelzebub  and  Baal  widi  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apis^ 
Isis,  and  Osiris  amongst  the  iBgyptians;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophony 
Ancyra,  Cuma,  Erythra;  Jupiter  in  Crete,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Juno  at  Carthage,  ^cu- 
lapius  at  Epidaurus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  in  these ' 
our  days,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c.,  what 
strange  idols,  in  what  prodigious  forms,  with  what  absurb  ceremonies  are  they 
adored  ?     What  strange  sacraments,  like  oura  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 


M  Plato  in  Grit.  Dsmooes  cuttii4pf  mint  hominum  et 
eonim  ftoDiini,  ut  nos  Bnimalium;  nee  bom  mi  bus,  wd 
et  regiouibuB  ioiperant,  vaticiniia,  auguriia.noa  regunt. 
Ideni  far*  Max.  Tyriua  aer.  I.  et  96.  S7.  roedioa  vult 
(Icoionea  Inter  Oeoa  et  hominea  deorum  miniatroa,  pnB> 
■ides  hominum,  a  calo  ad  bomi nes deaoendentea.  m  De. 
pnrparat.  ETangal.  ••  Vel  in  abuaum  Dai  vei  in 

Ltnulationem.    Dandinaa  eom.  in  lib.  9.  Ariet.  de  An. 
Text.  99.  M  Dftmonea  cooaaiant,  et  fkmiliaref 

habent  dcmonea  plerique  aaoerdotea.    Riceiua  lib.  1. 
cap.  10.  expedtt  Sinar.  "  Vitam  turbant,  aomnoe 

inquietaut,  irrepeniea  etiam  in  corpora  inentea  torrent, 
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raletudinem  fyangunt,  morboa  laceasant,  at  ad  caltuitt 
Bui  oogant,  uec  aliud  bti  Btudium,  quam  ut  a  vera  reli- 
gione,  adeu^rBtitiouem  vertant :  cum  sint  ipst  ponaleai 
qusruntaibi  adpcBiiaa  comitea,  ut  babeant  errnris  par* 
ticlpei.  ■*  Lib.  4.  pr«parat.  Evangel,  c  Tantamqut 

victoriam  amentia  bominum  conBequutt  sunt,  at  ii 
oolligerein  unum  velis,  univertum  orbem  istis  Bcelesii* 
baa  Bpiritibttf  Bubjoctum  Aiiase  invenies:  Usque  ad 
SalvaloriB  adventum  homtnum  ecde  pernieioeisBtmni 
dasmonea  piacabant,  &e.  «  Plato.  ^Strcaiua, 

Cicogna  omnif.  luag.  lib.  3.  cap.  7.  Eaelc.  viii.  4. ;  ReCi 
]1. 4. ;  Reg.  3.  et  17. 14;  Jer.  xiiz. ;  Nam.  xi.  X ;  Reg.  18. 
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e02  Seligious  Mehmcholtf.  [Part  3.  Sec.  4. 

what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America,  when  the  Spaniaids  fint 
landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuit  relate,  lib,  5.  cap.  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c^  and  how  the 
devil  imitated  the  Ark  and  the  children  of  IsraePs  coming  out  of  Egypt ;  with  many 
such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  nuuami 
capiuni  adoraiumem  hominum^  now  and  of  old,  they  still  and  most  especially  desire 
to  be  adored  by  men.  See  but  what  Vertomannus,  Z.  5.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerins, 
Benzo,  P.  Martyr  in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat  Riccius  expedil.  Christ 
in  Sinus,  lib.  1.  relate.  ^'Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and 
flourishing  kingdoms  of  Greece,  should  be  so  besotted ;  and  we  in*  our  times,  how 
those  witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things  should  be  so  gulled,  so  tor- 
tured with  superstition,  so  blind  as  to  worship  stocks  and  stones.  But  it  b  no 
marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  how  are 
those  Anabaptists,  Arians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest,  miserably  infatuated !  Mars, 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  ^culapius,  have  resigned  their  interest,  names,  and  offices  to 
Samt  George. 

M"  (Maxime  belloniin  rector,  qnem  nostni  Juirenttti 
Pro  Mavorle  colit.)** 

St.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints,  Venus  to  the  Lady  of  Loretto. 
And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  divers  offices,  persons,  places, 
so  have  they  saints,  as  ^  Lavater  well  observes  out  of  Lactantius,  imUaio  nonune  ton- 
ium^  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  devil  that  deludes  them  still.  The  manner  how,  as  I  say, 
is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrors,  affiights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  fair  and  foul 
means,  hope  and  fear.  ^  How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent 
plagues  in  ^  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  i^ 

*"Dii  malta  oeglecti  ded^mot 
'Hesperi*  maui  luctaone/* 

to  terrify  them,  to  arouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy,  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassaeus,  Thucydides,  Pausanius,  Philostratus,  ^  Polybius,  before  the  battle  of  Oannx, 
prodigiis  signis^  ostentis^  templa  cuncta,  private  etiam  ades  scatebant,  CE^neus  reigned 
in  ^tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice  to  Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  more 
in  Labanius  his  Diana),  she  sent  a  wild  boar,  insolitcB  magnitudinisy  ^t  terras  et 
Tumiines  misery  depascebatur^  to  spoil  both  men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards 
killed  by  Meleager.  So  Plutarch  in  the  Life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates; 
king  of  Pontus,  at  the  siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy,  was  overthrown  by  Pro- 
serpina, for  neglecting  of  her  holy  day.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in 
the  night,  Cras  inquit  tybicinem  Lybicum  cum  tybicine  pontico  committam  {^  to-mor- 
row I  will  cause  a  contest  between  a  Lybian  and  a  Pontic  minstrel),  and  the  day  fol- 
lowing this  enigma  was  understood ;  for  with  a  great  south  wind  which  came  from 
Lybia,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates'  army.  What  prodigies  and  miracles, 
dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles,  have  been  of  old  at  Delphos,  Do- 
dona,  Trophonius  Denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Lebaudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  I^^pt, 
Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c. ;  what  strange  cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  JEIscuIa- 
pius  ?  Juno's  image  and  that  of  "  Fortune  spake,  "  Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  per- 
son for  the  Romans  against  HannibaPs  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for 
Greeks  and  Trojans,  &c.  Amongst  our  pseudocatholics  nothing  so  familiar  as  such 
miracles ;  how  many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Loretto,  at  Sichem !  of  old  at  our 
St.  Thomases  shrine,  &c.  ''St  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Amulphus,  duke  of  Spo- 
leto.  ^  St.  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  Bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians;  St  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battle  of  Bannockbum, 
where  Edward  the  Second,  our  English  king,  was  foiled  by  the  Scots,  St  Philanus* 
arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  ""  Hector  Boethus  doth  not  impose),  that  was  before  shot 
up  in  a  silver  capcase ;  another  time,  in  the  same  author,  St  Magnus  fought  for  tbem. 
Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  only  out  of  the  legend,  out  of  purgatonr, 
but  everyday  comes  news  from  the  Indies,  and  at  home  read  the  Jesuits'  Letters, 

**  Lib.  4.  cup.  8.  prrpar.  ■  Bapt.  Mant.  4.  FmI. 

de  Sancto  Georgio.  "  O  great  master  of  war,  whom  our 
youtlia  wonbip  a«  if  he  were  Mars  self.  apart.  1. 

cap.  1.  ftl  lib.  2.  cap.  9.  **  Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  1.  de  pro-  |  nana,  et  diverse  partis  ictus  cJypeo f^xcipJcasL     «i  L.H. 

dig.         «  Hor.  1.  3.  od.  6.       ohib.  3.  hist.        •'Grata    Loculoe  sponfce  ajieniiase  et  pro  iis  pof  a 
lege  me  dicastia  uulieresDioo.  Halicaru.  ■  TuUjr  l 


de  nat.  deomm  lib.  S.  iEqua  Venas  Teacria  PaUaa  tai- 
qua  fliit.  ■  Jo.  Molanus  lib.  3.  cap.  591  *•  Pet.  OH- 
ver.  de  Johanne  prnno  Portttgallic  Rcge  atrti 


Mem.  1.  SubH.  2.] 
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RibadineiiE,  Thureelinus,  Acosta^  Lippomanus,  XaTerins,  Ignatins^  lives,  &.c^  and 
tell  me  what  difference  ? 

Mis  ordinary  instrumentB  or  factors  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself,  did  good 
kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of  his  church, 
"are  politicians, statesmen,  priests,  heretics,  blind  guides,  imp€>stors,  pseudoprophets, 
to  propagate  his  superstition.    And  first  to  begin  of  politicians,  it  hath  ever  been  a 
principal  axiom  with  them  to  maintain  religion  or  superstition,  which  they  determine 
of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  occasions,  as  to  them  seems  best,  they  make  religion 
mere  policy,  a  cloak,  a  human  invention,  nihil  ague  valet  ad  regendos  vulgi  animos 
ac  superstUio^  as  ^  Tacitus  and  ^^  Tully  hold.    Austin,  /.  4.  de  civitat,  Dei.  c.  0.  cen- 
sures Scsevola  saying  and  acknowledging  expedite  eivitates  religione  falli^  that  it 
was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the  diverb.  Si  muit- 
dus  vuU  decipi^  decipiaiurj  if  the  world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be  gulled,  His  good  how- 
soever to  keep  it  in  subjection.    Tis  that  ^^  Aristotle  and  ^  Plato  inculcate  in  their 
politics,  ^  Religion  neglected,  brings  plague  to  the  city,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughti- 
ness."   ^is  that  which  all  our  late  politicians  ingeminate.   Cromerus,  /.  2.  poL  hist. 
Boterus,  1. 3.  de  incrementis  urUum.  Chipmarius,  1. 2.  c.  9.  de  Arcanis  rerump.  cap,  4. 
lib.  2.  polit.    Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince  by  all  means  to  counterfeit  reli- 
gion, to  be  superstitious  in  show  at  least,  to  seem  to  be  devout,  frequent  holy  exer- 
cises, honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as  Numa,  Lycurgus,  and  such 
]aw*makers  were  and  did,  turn  ul  his  fidem  habeant,  sed  ut  snhdiios  religionis  metu 
facilius  in  officio  contineant^  to  keep  people  in  obedience.  ""J^Tam  naturaliter  (aa 
Cardan  writes)  lex  Christiana  lex  est  pietatis^  justitia^  Jidei^  simpUcitatis^  fyc.    But 
this  error  of  his,  Innocentius  Jentilettus,  a  French  lawyer,  theorem.  9.  comment.  1. 
de  Relig.  and  Thomas  Bozius  in  his  book  de  ndms  gentium  et  Regnorum  have  copi- 
ously confuted.  Many  politicians,  I  dare  not  deny,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  means, 
and  sincerely  speak  of  it  without  hypocrisy,  are  truly  zealous  and  religious  them- 
selves.    Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of  a  well-go- 
verned commonwealth :  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavelians,  counterfeits  only 
for  political  ends;  for  solus  rex  (which  Campanella,  cap.  18.  atheismi  triumphati  ob- 
serves), as  amongst  our  modem  Turks,  reipuh.  Finis^  as  knowing  ''^magnus  ejus  in 
animos  imperium;  and  that,  as  ^Sabellicus  delivers,  "A  man  without  religion,  is  like 
a  horse  without  a  bridle."  No  way  better  to  curb  than  superstition,  to  terrify  men's 
consciences,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe  :  they  make  new  laws,  statutes,  invent  new 
religions,  ceremonies,  as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  ends.   ''^Hcbc  enim  (religio) 
sijalsa  sit^  dummodo  vera  credalur^  animorum  ferociam  domain  lihidines  coercet^  sub* 
ditos  principi  obsequenies  effieit.^^  Therefore  (sailh  ^Polybius  of  Lycurgus),  **did  he 
maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he  was  superstitious  himself,  but  that  he  had  perceived 
mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes  than  aught  else,  and  durst  attempt  no 
evil  things  for  fear  of  the  gods."    This  was  Zamolcus's  stratagem  amongst  the 
Thracians,  Numa's  plot,  when  he  said  he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  jBgeria, 
and  that  of  Sertorius  with  a  hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving 
them  from  the  gods ;  or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen 
well  observes  of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  laws  dictated,  monte 
sacro^  by  Jupiter  himself.    So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  laws  to  the  ''angel  Gabriel, 
by  whose  direction  he  gave  out  they  were  made.    Caligula  in  Dion  feigned  himself 
to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which  kept  those  Romans 
under  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  l.disput.  cap.  1 1.  eH2.  were  Religione  maxims 
motiy  most  superstitious) :  and  did  curb  the  people  more  by  this  means,  than  by  force 
of  arms,  or  severity  of  human  laws.     Sola  plebecula  earn  agnoscebat  (saith  Vaninus, 
dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admirandis  naturce  arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  que  facile  deci" 
pitur^  magnates  vero  et  philosophi  nequaquam^  your  grandees  and  philosophers  had 


A  Reliffion.  ai  they  hold,  ii  policy,  invented  alooe  to 
keep  wen  in  awe.  "  1  Annal.  i«  Omnee  leligione 
moventur.  5.  in  Verrem.  t*  Zeleucbua,  pnefat.  legis 
qui  iirbeiii  aut  rejjionem  inhabitant,  perauaioa  esse 
np<>rtf>t  esatj  Deot.  •■  10.  de  legibus.  Rellgio  iieglecta 
Biaxiiiiniii  p<>!it('ni  in  civitatcminrcrt, omnium  scelerum 
foii.'viriiin  apcrit.  ^^Cardaoui  Com.  in  Plolomeum 

<):i?if1rii»iirt.  v>  Lipaiu»  I.  1.  <■„  3.  i*  Homo  sine 

religione,  ticut  equua  sjoe  frcno.      *  Vaninua  dial.  S&. 


de  oraeulia.  « **  If  a  religion  be  Alae,  only  let  it  be 
tuppoeed  to  be  true,  and  it  will  tame  mental  ferocity, 
restrain  luata,  and  malte  loyal  subj«cta.**  ^  Lib.  10. 
Ideo  LyciirguB,  Jcc.  non  quod  ipse  auperatitiocuc,  ted 
quod  videret  mortalee  paradoia  faciliua  amplecti,  »ec 
ree  graves  audere  wine  periculo  deorum.  »*Cifonar* 
dua  epiit.  i.  Nova*  legea  sues  ad  Angeliim  Gahrielem 
referebat,  pro  monitore  meDtiebatur  omnia  ae  gerere. 
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no  such  conceit,  sed  ad  imperii  conformaJdcnem  ei  aanplificationem  quam  sine  praiextt 
reli^ionis  ttteri  rum  poterarU ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have  ever  held  as  mucfa. 
Philosophers  especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  hac  esse  fabellas^  tUfamen  ob 
meium  publica  potestatis  silere  cogebantur  they  were  still  silent  for  fear  of  laws,  &c. 
To  this  end  that  Syrian  Phyresides,  Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East 
amongst  the  heathens,  first  me  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  Trismegistus  did  in  Eg3rpt, 
with  a  many  of  feigned  gods.  Those  French  and  Briton  Druids  in  the  West  first 
taught,  saith  ^  Ceesar,  lum  interire  animas  (4hat  souls  did  not  die),  ^but  after  death 
to  go  from  one  to  another,  that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  virtue.^  Twas 
for  a  politic  end,  and  to  this  purpose  the  old  *  poets  feigned  those  elysian  fields,  their 
.£acus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those  Stygian  lakes, 
fiery  Phlegetbons,  Pluto's  kingdom,  and  variety  of  torments  after  death.  Those  that 
had  done  well,  went  to  the  elysian  fields,  but  evil  doers  to  CoC3rtus,  and  to  that 
burning  lake  of  "  hell  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tormented.  Tis  this 
which  "  Plato  labours  for  in  his  Phasdon,  et  9.  de  rep.  The  Turks  in  their  Alcotao, 
when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  several  punishlnents  for  every  particular  virtue  and 
vice, "  when  they  persuade  men,  that  they  that  die  in  battle  shall  go  directly  to 
heaven,  but  wicked  livers  to  eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sorts  (much  like  am 
papistical  purgatory),  for  a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by 
that  tract  which  John  Baptista  Alfaqui,  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christias, 
hath  written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.  Ailer  a  roan's  death  two  black  angels, 
J^unquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave  and  punish  him 
for  his  precedent  sins ;  if  he  lived  well,  they  torture  him  the  less ;  if  ill,  per  indesi* 
nentes  cruciatus  ad  diemfudicii^  they  incessantly  punish  him  to  the  day  of  judgment 
^emo  vivetUium  qui  ad  norvm  mentumem  turn  totus  horret  et  contremiscitj  the  thought 
of  this  crucifies  them  all  their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spend  their  days  in  fiuting 
and  prayer,  ne  mala  hac  contingant^  S^c,  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  Uh.  1. 
cap.  28.  called  Senex  de  Montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  government  amongst 
his  subjects,  and  to  keep  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
environed  with  hills,  in  "  ^  which  he  made  a  delicious  park  full  of  odoriferous 
flowers  and  fruits,  and  a  palace  of  all  worldly  contents,"  that  could  possibly  be  de- 
vised,  music,  pictures,  variety  of  meats,  kc,  and  chose  out  a  certain  young  man, 
whom  with  a  ^ soporiferous  potion  he  so  benumbed,  that  he  perceived  nothing: 
^  and  so  fast  asleep  as  he  was,  caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  fair  garden  -^ 
where  after  he  had  lived  awhile  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  roan  could  desire,  *'  ^He 
cast  him  into  a  sleep  again,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might 
tell  others  he  had  been  in  Paradise."  The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  means 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in  the 
scriptures,  and  to  be  believed  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can  the  deril 
and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge  the  like,  to  ci^ 
cumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  Many  such  tricks  and  impostures 
are  acted  by  politicians,  in  China  especially,  but  with  what  e&ct  I  will  discourse  in 
the  symptoms. 

Next  to  politicians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priests  (who  make 
religion  policy),  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes  and  states- 
men themselves.  Camificinam  exercent^  one  saith  they  tyrannise  over  men's  con- 
sciences more  than  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly  for  their  commodity  and 
gain;  Religionem  erdm  omnium  abusus  (as  'Postellus  holds),  qwtsius  sciHcei  saeri^ 
cum  in  causa  est :  for  sovereignty,  credit,  to  maintain  their  state  and  reputation^  oat 
of  ambition  and  avarice,  which  are  their  chief  supporters :  what  have  they  not  made 
the  common  people  believe  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things;  what  de- 
vices, traditions,  ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, to  enrich  themselves?  Quibus  qu<BStui  sunt  eapli  superstilione  animl,dB 
**  Livy  saith.   Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old  got  all  the  sovereignty  into  their  hands, 


M  Lib.  16.  belli  Oallici.    Ut  metu  mortii  neglecto*  ad 
virtutem  inciurenu  ^  De  hii  lege  Lueianum  de 

litctu  lom.  J.  Homer.  Odyie.  11.  Virg.  ^a.  ft.  <•  Bara* 
tbeo  •ulfure  et  flainni&  etAgnanie  leternum  demerge* 
baotur.  **  Et  3.  de  repub.  omnia  inetitntio  adoles* 

centum  eo  referenda  ut  de  deo  bene  aentiant  ob  com- 
Bune  bonum.  ■fiolerua.  ^Citraaquam, 


▼irtdarium  planta^it  maximum  et  palcherrinraa.  9^"^ 
bue  odoriferre  et  mavibue  plenum,  ifcc  *  pptaa 

quendam  dedit  quo  ineacatua,  etgravi  aopore  oppneeMi 
in  viridarium  interim  dueebaiur,  Ace.  **  •4*4'* 

iterum  memoratam  potom  bibendura  ezhibait,  ti  <*c 
extra  Paradiaum  reduxit,  ut  eum  erigilarel,  ■ofore  t^ 
luto.te.     •>  Lib.  L  de  orb.  Ooocofd.  capu  7.    vUb-i 
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and  knowing,  as  **Cartius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficadus  muUitudinem  regit  quam 
superstitio;  Tnelitts  vatibus  quam  ducibus  parentj  van&  religUme  captij  etiam  imipo' 
Untes  fcsmina ;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  than  captains,  and 
nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  than  blind  zeal  to  rule  a  multitude ;  have 
so  terrified  and  gulled  them^  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate.  All  nations  almost  have 
been  besotted  in  this  kind ;  amongst  our  Britons  and  old  Gauls  the  Druids ;  magi 
in  Persia ;  philosophers  in  Greece ;  Chaldeans  amongst  the  Oriental ;  Brachmanni 
in  India ;  Gymnosophists  in  Ethiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spain ;  Augurs  in  Rome, 
have  insulted ;  Apollo's  priests  in  Greece,  Phsbades  and  Pythonisss,  by  their  oracles 
and  phantasms  \  Amphiarius  and  his  companions ;  now  mahometan  and  pagan  priests, 
what  can  they  not  e^t  ?  How  do  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  Adeo  uhique  (as 
^  Scaliger  writes  of  the  mahometan  priests),  turn  gentium  turn  locorum,  gens  ista  sa" 
erorum  ministra^  vulgi  secat  spes^  ad  ea  gu<z  ipsijingunt  somnia^  ''so  cunningly  can 
they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries."  But  above  all  others,  that  high 
priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  tlutt  monstrous  and  superstitious  brood,  the  bull-bellow* 
ing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  West,  that  three-headed  Cerberus  hath  played  his 
part.  ^ ''  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is  mere  policy,  a  state  wholly  composed  of 
superstition  and  wit,  and  needs  nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to  maintain  it,  that 
useth  colleges  and  religions  houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  castles,  and  doth 
more  at  this  day"  by  a  company  of  scribbling  parasites,  fiery-spirited  friars,  zealous 
anchorites,  hypocritical  confessors,  and  those  pretorian  soldiers,  his  Janissary  Jesuits, 
and  that  dissociable  society,  as  ^  Languis  terms  it,  poslremus  diaholi  conatus  et  saculi 
excrementum^  that  now  stand  in  the  fore  front  of  the  battle,  will  have  a  monopoly 
of,  and  engross  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  in  divinity,  ^Excipiunt  soli  totius 
vulnera  helli^  and  fight  alone  almost  (for  the  rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses), 
than  ever  he  could  have  done  by  garrisons  and  armies.  What  power  of  prince,  or 
penal  law,  be  it  never  so  strict,  could  enforce  men  to  do  that  which  for  conscience'- 
sake  they  will  voluntarily  undergo  ?  And  as  to  fast  from  all  fiesh,  abstain  from  mar* 
riage,  rise  to  their  prayers  at  midnight,  whip  themselves,  with  stupendous  &sting  and 
penance,  abandon  the  world,  wilful  poverty,  perform  canonical  and  blind  obedience, 
to  prostrate  their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  ofifer  up  themselves  at  their  supe* 
rior's  feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an  engine  as  superstition  ?  which  they 
right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as  Calvin 
rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  their  life  proves),  arcana  illius  theologia^ 
quod  apud  eos  regnal^  caput  estj  nullum  esse  deum^  they  hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo 
X.  did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  VI.,  Julius  II.,  mere  atheists,  and  which 
the  common  proverb  amongst  them  approves,  "''The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are 
the  Romans,  of  the  Romans  the  priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  preferred 
to  be  cardinals,  and  the  baddest  men  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be  pope," 
that  is  an  epicure,  as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think 
and  believe ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ  to  be  fables  and  impostures,  of  heaven  and 
hell,  day  of  judgment,  paradise,  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  all, 

MOMRumoref  varui.  verbaqae  inania, 
£t  par  ■ollicito  fabula  lomnio." 

"  Dreams,  toys,  and  old  wives'  tales."  Yet  as  so  many  '  whetstones  to  make  other 
tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all,  they  will 
make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats,  compel,  enforce 
from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line ;  when  as  their  end  is 
not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kingdom,  seek  His  glory  or  common 
good,  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their  territories,  to  domineer  and  compel 
them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjection  to  the  See  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise 
care  they  ?  iSii  mundus  vult  decipi^  decipiaiur^  "  since  the  world  wishes  to  be  gulled, 
let  it  be  gulled,"  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  for  which  'Austin  cites  Varro  to  main- 
lain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them :  multa  vera^  qtue  vulgus  scire 
nan  est  utile;  pleraque  falsa^  qucB  tamen  uliter  existimare  populum  expedit;  some 
things  are  trae,  some  false,  which  for  their  own  ends  they  will  not  have  the  gullish 


MLib.4.       »Eiere.S88.       waSd.  Sandi.       "^In 
eonMitt.  d«  princ.  inicr  provinc.  Europ.  "•  Lucian. 

*'£y  Uiemialvei  lusiaiQ  Uie  brunt  of  evtry  battle. 
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commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  well  may  witness  their  intolerable  coTetoasiiess, 
strange  forgeHes,  fopperies,  fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impostures,  illusions,  new 
doctrines,  paradoxes,  traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral, 
circumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.  '  One  while  by  bulls, 
pardons,  indulgencies,  and  their  doctrines  of  good  works,  that  they  be  meritorious, 
hope  of  heaven,  by  that  means  they  have  so  fleeced  the  commonalty,  and  spurred  on 
this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself  blind,  and  is  an  ass  to  carry  bur- 
dens. They  have  so  amplified  Peter's  patrimony,  that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  be- 
come Rex  Regunij  Dominus  dominantium^  a  demigod,  as  his  canonists  make  him 
(Felinus  and  the  rest),  above  God  himself.  And  for  his  wealth  and  ^  temporalties, 
is  not  inferior  to  many  kings :  *  his  cardinals,  princes'  companions ;  and  in  every 
kingdom  almost,  abbots,  priors,  monks,  friars,  &c.,  and  his  clei^gy,  have  engrossed  a 

*  third  part,  half,  in  some  places  aU,  into  their  hands.  Three  princes,  electors  in  Ger- 
many, bishops ;  besides  Magdeburg,  Spire,  Saltsburg,  Breme,  Bamberg,  &c.  In  France, 
as  Bodine  lib.  de  repub.  gives  us  to  understand,  their  revenues  are  12,300,000  livrps; 
and  of  twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  church  possesseth  seven.  The 
Jesuits,  a  new  sect,  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as  ^  Middendorpius  and  '  Pelargus  reckon 
up,  three  or  four  hundred  colleges  in  Europe,  and  more  revenues  than  many  princes. 
In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  years  they  have  got  bis  centum  librarum  millia 
annucL,  200,000/.  I  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in  £n- 
gland,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates,  above  30,000  friars  at  once,  and  as  *  Speed  col- 
lects out  of  Leland  and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and  near  200,000/.  in 
revenues  of  the  old  rent  belonging  to  them,  besides  images  of  gold,  silver,  plate,  fur- 
niture, goods  and  ornaments,  as  *^Weever  calculates,  and  esteems  them  at  the  disso- 
lution of  abbeys,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How  many  towns  in  every  kingdom  hath 
superstition  enriched  ?  What  a  deal  of  money  by  musty  relics,  images,  idolatry,  have 
their  mass-priests  engrossed,  and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks! 
Loretto  in  Italy,  Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  days.  Ubi  omnia  auro  niieni^ 
^  where  everything  shines  with  gold,"  saith  Erasmus,  St  Thomas's  shrine,  &c.,  may 
witness.  "  Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in  Greece  for  Apollo's  oracle,  Delo$  cam" 
mum  conciliabulum  et  emporium  sold  religione  manitum ;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and 
wealth  were  sustained  by  religion,  were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can  get  but 
a  relic  of  some  saint,  the  Virgin  Mary's  picture,  idols  or  the  like,  that  city  is  for  ever 
made,  it  needs  no  other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures  or 
juggling  tricks  be  controverted,  or  called  in  question :  if  a  magnanimous  or  zealous 
Luther,  an  heroical  Luther,  as  ''  Dithmarus  calls  him,  dare  touch  the  monks'  bellies* 
all  is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uproar :  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready  to 
pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep'  up  their  trades,  "^^  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians:^ 
with  a  mighty  shout  of  two  hours  long  they  will  roar  and  not  be  pacified. 

Now  for  tlieir  authority,  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance,  Peter^s 
keys,  thunderings,  excommunications,  kc,  roaring  bulls,  this  high  priest  of  Rome, 
shaking  his  Gorgon's  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soul  of  many  a  silly  man,  insulted 
over  majesty  itself,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all  Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still 
doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish  subjection,  as  never  tyrannising  ^la- 
niards did  by  their  poor  negroes,  or  Turks  by  their  galley-slaves.  '^^^The  bishop 
of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  parasite  of  his,  de  mag.  Eccles.  Ub.2.  cap,  1.)  hath  done 
that  without  arms,  which  those  Roman  emperora  could  never  achieve  with  forty 
legions  of  soldiera,"  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot,  made 
friends,  and  corrected  at  his  pleasure,  &.c.  ^  'Tis  a  wonder,"  saith  Machiavel,  Flo- 
rentina^  his.  lib.  1.  ^  what  slavery  King  Henry  II.  endured  for  the  death  of  Thomas  i 
Beckett,  what  things  he  was  enjoined  by  the  Pope,  andiiow  he  submitted  himself  to 
do  that  which  in  our  times  a  private  man  would  not  endure,"  and  all  through  super- 

s  Seeking  their  own,  uitb  Paul,  not  Christ*!.       «  He  ral  monamenti.  "  PaoMoiu  in  Laeoaicia  bk  & 

bath  the  Duchy  of  Bpoleto  in  Italy,  the  Marqaiaate  of  Idara  de  AchaieM  lib.  7.  eujua  bboiiibb  opea,  et  vaJrfc  i» 

Aneooa.  Iieaide  Borne,  and  the  territories  adjacent.  Bo-  clyta  (kma.     »  Bxereit.  Elta.  Oollef .  X  disp.  3.    >  Ad. 

lofna.  Ferrara,  ice  Avignon  in  Prance,  dec       •  Eatote  ziz.  SB.  Mpontifez  RonnaBua  pronna  iaefvie  itfi* 

l^tree  mei,  et  prtncipet  bujua  raundi.         sTbe  Laity  bua  terne  jura  dat,  ad  refna  evebit  ad  paeeai  ovit,  et 

anapect  tbeir  freatnet*.  witnei«  tboae  atatutre  of  mort-  peccantea  castigat.  Sec  quod  imperatorea  Bonaai  Hl 

main.  ^  Lib.  8.  de  Academ.  *  Prcfat.  lib.  de  legionibua  armati  non  emeenint.        u  Miraa  qvaata 

Eradox.   Jeauit-Bom.  provincia  habet  Col.  36.  Neapot.  paaaua  ait  H.  S.  quomodo  ae  aabmiait,  ea  ae  ta/oanm 

Veneta  131  Lnelt.  1&  India,  orient.  17.  Brasil.SO.^.  pollicitua,  quorom  bodie  ne  priTaioa  qnldea  puum 

•  In  bia  Cbnmk.  vit.  Han.  8.         >*  IS.  eap,  of  bia  fane*  faceret. 


Mem.  1.  Sube.  2.] 


Causes  ofSeligious  Melancholy. 
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stition.  *  Heniy  IV.  disposed  of  his  empire,  stood  Imrefooted  with  his  wife  at  the  gates 
of  Canossus.  '^  Frederic  the  Emperor  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  HI.,  another  held 
Adrian^s  stirrup,  King  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos  the  Pope'^  legate,  &c. 
What  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  kc,  into  the  Holy 
Land,  spend  such  huge  sums  of  money,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  familiarly  to  Jerusalem,  to 
creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstition  ?  What  makes  them  so  freely  venture  their 
lives,  to  leave  their  native  countries,  to  go  seek  martyrdom  in  the  Indies,  but  supersti* 
tion  ?  to  be  assassins,  to  meet  death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  persuasion  of  merit,  of 
canonical  or  blind  obedience  which  they  instil  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange 
illusions,  hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints :  such  pretty  feats  can  the  devil  work  by 
priests,  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.  And  if  it  were 
not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind,  and  crucify  the  souls 
of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragedy,  more  irons  in  the  fire,  another  scene  of 
heretics,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits,  schismatics,  impostors,  false  pro- 
phets, blind  guides,  that  out  of  pride,  singularity,  vain-glory,  blind  zeal,  cause  much 
more  madness  yet,  set  all  in  an  uproar  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments, 
crotchets,  make  new  divisions,  subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to 
another,  one  kingdom  to  another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  peace,  and  to  make  a  general  confusion  of  all  estates.  How  did  those  Arrians 
rage  of  old  ?  how  many  did  they  circumvent  ?  Those  Pelagians,  Manichees,  &c., 
their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How  many  silly  souls  have  impos- 
tors still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alienated  from  Christ !  Lucian^s  Alexander 
Simon  Magus,  whose  «tatue  was  to  be  seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justin  Martyr, 
Sinumi  deo  saneto^  SfCy  after  his  decease.  *'  Apollonius  Tians&us,  Cynops,  Eumo, 
who  by  counterfeiting  some  new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria, 
by  spitting  fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  40,000  men,  and  did  much 
harm:  with  Eudo  de  stellisj  of  whom  Nubrigensis  speaks,  lib.  1.  cap,  19.  that  in 
King  Stephen's  days  imitated  most  of  Christ's  miracles,  fed  I  know  not  how  many 
people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  kc,  to  the  seducing  of  multi- 
tudes of  poor  souls.  Jn  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate  fellow  took  upon  him  to 
be  a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a  neatherd  at  Nicholfiausen,  he 
seduced  30,000  persons,  and  was  taken  by  the  commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man, 
come  from  heaven.  ^'^^  Tradesmen  leA  their  shops,  women  their  distafl^,  servants  ran 
from  their  masters,  children  from  their  parents,  scholars  leH  their  tutors,  all  to  hear 
him,  some  for  novelty,  some  for  zeal.  He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartz- 
burg,  and  so  he  and  his  heresy  vanished  together."  How  many  such  impostors, 
false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  king's  reign  ?  what  chronicles  will  not  afibrd  such 
examples  ?  that  as  so  many  ignesfatuij  have  led  men  out  of  the  way,  terrified  some, 
deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  by  the  blast  of  every  wind,  a  rude 
inconstant  multitude,  a  silly  company  of  poor  souls,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered 
together  like  so  many  pebbles  in  a  tide.  What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexa- 
tions, persecutions,  absurdities,  impossibilities,  these  impostors,  heretics,  &c.,  have 
thrust  upon  the  world,  what  strange  effects  shall  be  shown  in  the  symptoms. 

Now  the  means  by  which,  or  advantages  the  devil  and  his  infernal  ministers  take, 
so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false  doctrines,  super- 
stitious fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  fear,  ignorance,  simplicity,  hope  and 
fear,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engines,  with  their  objects,  reward 
and  punishment,  purgatory,  Limbus  Patrum^  Sfc,  which  now  more  than  ever  tyran- 
nise; ''^^for  what  province  is  free  from  atheism,  supersthion,  idolatry,  schism, 
heresy,  impiety,  their  factors  and  followers  ?  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that 
same  decayed  image  of  God,  which  is  yet  remaining  in  us. 

*>  **  Of  bomini  ■nblimi  dedit,  ecBlumqae  tneri 


M  Sigonitti  9.  hist.  lur.  »  Curio  lib.  4.  Fox 

Martjrol.  » llierodes  contend!  Apollonius  to  have 
been  nn  great  a  prupbci  as  Chriat,  wbom  EuMbiiii  con* 
futea.  **  Munatar  Coamcig.  1.  3.  c  37.    Artlfleea  ex 

oAcinia,  nrator  i  itivi,  rcBminn  i  cold,  Slc  quasi  nu> 
Bk  ne  quodain  rapU,  naiciit  pareotibua  et  dominia  recta 


adeunt,  ArC  Combastaa  demum  ab  Herbipolenii  Epie- 
copo;  tuereeii  evanuit.  *»  Nulla  non  provincta 

bereaibua,  Atheiaroii,  iac  plena.  Nullua  orbia  angulua 
ab  hltoe  telluia  inununia.  **  Lib.  1.  de  net.  Deoruou 
"  He  gave  to  man  an  upward  gaze,  commanding  liim  to 
fU  hia  eyei  on  beaven.** 


Religious  Melancholy. '  [Part.  3.  See.  4. 

Our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us,  we  know  there  is  a  God  and 
nature  doth  inform  us ;  JVuUa  gens  tarn  barhara  (saith  TuUy)  eui  non  insideai  hoc 
persuasio  Deum  esse  ;  sed  nee  Scytha^  nee  Gracus^  nee  Persa^nee  Hyperhojreus  d£f- 
sentiet  {bs  Maximus  T3rrius  the  Platonist  set,  1 .  farther  adds)  nee  continentis  nee  insulth' 
rum  habitator^  let  him  dwell  where  he  will,  in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  ao 
barbarous  that  is  not  persuaded  there  is  a  God.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of  that  infinite 
superstition  amongst  the  Indians  in  this  kind,  of  their  tenets  in  America,  pro  suo 
quisque  libiiu  varias  res  venerabantur  superstitiose,  plctnUu^  animaliiif  numfes^  6fc 
mane  quod  amabant  out  horrebant  (some  few  places  excepted  as  he  grants,  that  had 
no  God  at  all).  So  ^  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  declares 
his  handy  work,"  Psalm  xix.  ^  Every  creature  will  evince  it ;"  Prasentemque  refert 
qualibet  herba  deum.  M>lentes  scitmt^faientur  inviti^  as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds, 
will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinns, 
Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epictetus,  those  Magi,  Druids,  &c.  went  as  6r 
as  they  could  by  the  light  of  nature ;  ^multa  pr<2clara^  de  naturd  Dei  seripta  reli" 
querunty  ^  writ  many  things  well  of  the  nature  of  God,  but  they  bad  but  a  confused 
light,  a  glimpse," 

B**  Quftle  per  Ineertam  luDam  nib  luee  maligni 
Eft  iter  io  sylvia," 

^  as  he  that  walks  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,"  they  groped  in  the  dark ;  they  had  a 
gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  O  Deus  quicqutd  es,  five  ecslum,  five  terra, 
sive  aliud  quid^  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  met.  And  so  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  future  happiness.  ImmorialittUem  aninuB  (saith  Hierom) 
Pythagoras  somniavit^  Democritus  non  crtdidit  in  consohUionem  damnaiiomM  sua 
Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ;  Indus^  Persa^  Cotkus^  Sfe.  Philosophaniur,  So  soma 
said  this,  some  that,  as  they  conceived  themselves,  which  the  devil  perceiving,  led 
them  farther  out  (as  "*  Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God 
with  stocks  and  stones,  and  torture  themselves  to  their  own  destruction,  as  he  thought 
fit  himself,  inspired  his  priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions  to  prosecnle  the 
same,  which  they  for  thehr  own  ends  were  as  willing  to  undergo,  taking  advantage 
of  their  simplicity,  fear  and  ignorance.  For  the  common  people  are  as  a  flock  of 
sheep,  a  rude,  illiterate  rout,  void  many  times  of  common  sense,  a  mere  beast,  bellua 
muUorum  capitum^  will  go  whithersoever  they  are  led :  as  you  lead  a  lam  over  a  gap 
by  the  horns,  all  the  rest  will  follow,  ^  J^on  qud  euiuitfsn,  sed  qud  itur^  they  will  do 
as  they  see  others  do,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them,  let  him  be  of  what  religion 
he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and  Licioius,  then 
for  Constantine  a  christian.  ^Qui  Christum  ncgarU  male  pereani^  acclamatum  est 
Decies^  for  two  hours'  space ;  qui  Christum  non  colunt^  Jlugusii  inimici  sunly  aeclor 
malum  est  ter  deeies;  and  by  and  by  idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Jolianus; 
all  Arrians  under  Constantius,  good  catholics  again  under  Jovinianus,  ^  And  little 
difference  there  is  between  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case,  especially 
of  old  folks  and  women,  as  "  Cardan  discourseth,  when  as  they  are  tossed  with  fear 
and  superstition,  and  with  other  men's  folly  and  dishonesty."  So  that  I  may  say 
their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstition,  a  symptom,  and  madness  itself: 
Supplicii  causa  est^  sappliciumque  sui.  Their  own  fear,  folly,  stupidity,  to  be  de> 
plored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the  other,  and  pulls  these  miseries 
on  their  own  heads.  For  in  all  these  religions  and  superstitions,  amongst  our  idola- 
ters, you  shall  find  that  the  parses  first  a&cted,  are  sUly,  rude,  ignorant  people^  old 
folks,  that  are  naturally  prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some  poor,  rude, 
illiterate  persons,  that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kind,  prooe 
without  either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trust,  u 
at  mercers'  they  do  their  wares)  to  believe  anytliing.  And  the  best  means  they  hare 
to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  have  done,  is  to  keep  them  still  in 
ignorance :  for  ^^  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,"  as  all  the  world  knows,  and 


«  Zanchius.  ^  Virf .  6.  JEn.        m  Snperalitio  ex 

ifnorantia  divinitatii  einemt,  ezvltioM  nmulatioiie 
el  dsinonia  illecebne,  inconstaiM,  timens,  mictuant,  ei 
cui  ■«  addicat  netcie ns,  quein  imploret,  cui  le  conamit- 
tat,  A  demone  facili  dccepta.  Lemnius,  lib.  3.  c.  6. 
*Seaeca.        ^  Vide  Darouiuiu  3  Attoaljum  ad  annum 


334.  Tit.  OoneUntin.  ^  Ue  reram  Tarieutc.  t  X 

c.  3&  Parum  vero  diitat  eapientia  viroraoi  A  peenit, 
multo  minus  senum  ct  mulienun,  cum  metu et  supefsti' 
tinne  et  alienft  stultitia  et  improbitate  nmplicc*  afi* 
tantur. 
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these  times  can  amply  witness.  This  hath  been  the  devil^s  practice,  and  Ids  in- 
fernal ministers  in  ail  ages ;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few  silly  fishermen,  to  con- 
found the  wisdom  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and  sinners,  but  to  make  advantage 
of  their  ignorance,  to  convert  them  and  their  associates ;  and  that  they  may  better 
effect  v^hat  they  intend,  they  begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor,  "stupid,  illiterate  per- 
sons. So  Mahomet  did  when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work 
(saith  ^Bredenbachius)  ^fuli  of  nonsense,  barbarism,  confusion,  without  rhyme,  rea- 
son, or  any  good  composition,  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustics,  hog- 
rubbers,  that  had  no  discretion,  judgment,  art,  or  understanding,  and  is  so  still  main- 
tained." For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no  man  comment,  dare  to  dispute  or 
call  in  question  to  this  day  any  part  of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridicu- 
lous, fabulous  as  it  is,  must  be  believed  implicite^  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must 
dare  to  contradict  it,  <'  God  and  the  emperor,  &c."  What  else  do  our  papists,  but 
by  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  vent  and  broach  all  their  new  ceremonies  and 
traditions,  when  they  conceal  the  scripture,  read  it  in  Latin,  and  to  some  few  alone, 
feeding  the  slavish  people  in  the  meantime  with  tales  out  of  legends,  and  such  like 
fabulous  narrations  ?  Whom  do  they  begin  with  but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  trades- 
men, superstitious  old  folks,  illiterate  persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly 
companions,  or  sooner  circumvent  ?  So  do  all  our  schismatics  and  heretics.  Marcus 
and  Valentinian  heretics,  in  ^  Irenaeus,  seduced  first  I  know  not  how  many  women, 
and  made  them  believe  they  were  prophets.  ''  Friar  Cornelius  of  Dort  seduced  a 
company  of  silly  women.  What  are  all  our  anabaptist,  brownists,  barrowists,  fami- 
lists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capricious,  base  fellows  ?  What  are  most  of 
our  papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant  and  blindf  bayards  ?  how  should  they  otherwise  be, 
when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept  still  in  darkness  ?  *^  If  their  pastors  (saith 
Lavater)  have  done  their  duties,  and  instructed  their  flocks  as  they  ought,  in  the 
principles  of  christian  religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them  the  reading  of  scriptures, 
they  had  not  been  as  they  are."  But  being  so  misled  all  their  lives  in  superstition, 
and  carried  hood-winked  like  hawks,  how  can  they  prove  otherwise  than  blind  idiots, 
and  superstitious  asses  ?  what  else  shall  we  expect  at  their  hands  ?  Neither  is  it  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  blind,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness,  but  withal,  as  a  schoolmaster 
doth  by  his  boys,  to  make  them  follow  their  books,  sometimes  by  good  hope,  pro- 
mises and  encouragements,  but  most  of  all  by  fear,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats 
and  punishment,  do  they  collogue  and  soothe  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring 
them  into  a  fools'  paradise.  Rex  eris  aiunLf  gi  recU  faciesj  do  well,  thou  shalt  be 
crowned ;  but  for  the  most  part  by  threats,  terrors,  and  afirights,  they  tyrannise  and 
terrify  their  distressed  souls :  knowing  that  fear  alone  is  the  sole  and  only  means  to 
keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primus  in  orhe 
deos  fecit  timor^  the  fear  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps  men  in  obe- 
dience, makes  the  people  do  their  duties :  they  play  upon  their  consciences;  "which 
was  practised  of  old  in  Egypt  by  their,  priests  *,  when  there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made 
the  people  believe  God  was  angry,  great  miseries  were  to  come ;  they  take  all  op- 
portunities of  natural  causes,  to  delude  the  people's  senses,  and  with  fearful  tales 
out  of  purgatory,  feigned  apparitions,  earthquakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragical  ex- 
amples of  devils,  possessions,  obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c 
They  do  so  insult  over  and  restrain  them,  never  hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they 
will  not  •*  oflend  the  least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarce  look  awry :  Deus  hone  ("Lavater 
exclaims)  quot  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  misers  affiixit !  good  God,  how  many 
men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  fear,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath  several 
engines,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthral,  omitting  no  opportunities,  according  to 
men's  several  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and  humour  them,  to  maintain  his 
superstitions,  sometimes  to  stupefy,  besot  them :  sometimes  again  by  oppositions, 

*  Ib  all  raperatitlon  wise  men  follow  Ibole.    B«eon*i 
BvayiL  *  Perefrin.  Hieroe.  ca.  &  totum  acripttun 

eonfusam  >ine  ordine  vel  colore,  abique  mmu  et  ra> 
tlone  ad  rasticiniinoe,  idem  dedit,  nidieiimoe,  et  pror* 
■«•  afreetoe,  qui  nnlltoa  erant  diacretionie*  tit  dijudi* 
care  poeeeai.  »Lib.  1.  eapw  9.  Valent.  hetee.  0. 

*Metcranu>  li.  &  hiM.  Belf.  «8i  doelorw  anam 
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fecifeent  ofBeium,  et  plebem  Sdei  eommicnra  recte  in- 
itituieeent  de  doctrine)  christianai  capitib.  nee  Mwrit 
■cripturie  interdiiieeent,  de  multii  proeuldubio  recta 
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factions,  to  set  all  at  odds  and  in  an  uproar ;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and 
makes  him  a  principal  agent ;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort, 
by  stupidity,  canonical  obedience,  blind  zeal,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambi- 
tion, popularity,  vain-glory.  If  of  the  clergy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts  than 
the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  pufis  them  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  their  own 
worth,  scientiA  injlati^  they  begin  to  swell,  and  scorn  all  the  worid  in  respect -of 
themselves,  and  thereupon  turn  heretics,  schismatics,  broach  new  doctrines,  fnmt 
new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too  much  learning  become  mad,  or  out 
of  curiosity  they  will  search  into  God^s  secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or 
out  of  presumption  of  their  holiness  and  good  gifls,  inspirations,  become  prophets, 
enthusiasts,  and  what  not  ?  Or  else  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not 
(as  they  suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emulation,  they  begin 
presently  to  rage  and  rave,  ccdum  terra  mUcent^  they  become  so  impatient  in  an  in- 
stant, that  a  whole  kingdom  cannot  contain  them,  they  will  set  all  in  a  combustion, 
all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adversaries.  "  Donatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilia- 
nus  preferred  before  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Carthage,  turned  heretic,  and  so  did 
Arian,  because  Alexander  was  advanced :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many 
experiments  of  such  persons.  If  they  be  laymen  of  better  note,  the  same  engines  of 
pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jealousy,  take  place,  they  will  be  gods  themselves : 
^  Alexander  in  India,  after  his  victories,  became  so  insolent,  he  would  be  adored  for 
a  god  :  and  those  Roman  emperors  came  to  that  height  of  madness,  they  must  havs 
temples  built  to  them,  sacrifices  to  their  deities,  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adria- 
nus :  "  Heliogabalus,  ^  put  out  that  vestal  fire  at  Rome,  expelled  the  virgins,  and 
banished  all  other  religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  the  sole  God  himself^ 
Our  Turks,  China  kings,  great  Chams,  and  Mogors  do  little  less,  assuming  divine 
and  bombast  titles  to  themselves ;  the  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous,  and  led  with 
blind  zeal,  blind  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  maintain  whatsoever  their  sottish  lead- 
ers shall  propose,  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revenge,  vain-glory,  ambition, 
spleen,  for  gain,  shall  rashly  maintain  and  broach,  their  disciples  make  a  matter  of 
conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation,  if  they  do  it  not,  and  will  rather  forsake  wives, 
children,  house  and  home,  lands,  goods,  fortunes,  life  itself,  than  omit  or  abjure  the 
least  tittle  of  it,  and  to  advance  the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traitors, 
assassins,  pseudo-martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other  world, 
that  they  shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonised  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blind  zeal,  and  misled  with  superstitioo, 
he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveigle  and  infatuate  them  farther  yet,  to  make  them 
quite  mortified  and  mad,  and  that  under  colour  of  perfection,  to  merit  by  penance, 
going  wolward,  whipping,  alms,  fastings,  &c.  An.  1320.  there  was  a  sect  of  *  whippets 
in  Germany,  that,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  crueUy  tortured 
themselves.  I  could  give  many  other  instances  of  each  particular.  But  tnese  works 
so  done  are  meritorious,  ex  opere  operatOj  ex  condigno^  for  themselves  and  others, 
to  make  them  macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtufis  et  umbrdj  those 
evangelical  counsels  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudo-catholics  call  them,  canonicd 
obedience,  wilful  poverty,  ^vows  of  chastity,  monkery,  and  a  solitary  life,  which 
extend  almost  to  all  religions  and  superstitions,  to  Turks,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abvs- 
sinians,  Greeks,  Latins,  and  all  countries.  Amongst  the  rest,  fiisting,  contempla- 
tion, solitariness,  are  as  it  were  certain  rams  by  which  the  devil  doth  batter  and 
work  upon  the  strongest  constitutions,  ^onnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob  lomgas 
inedias^  studia  et  meditationes  ccelestes^  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitanU 
by  fasting  overmuch,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.  Not  that  fasting  is  a 
thing  of  itself  to  be  discommended,  for  it  is  an  excellent  means  to  keep  the  body  ia 
subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physic  of  the  soul,  by  which  chaste  thoughts 
are  engendered,  true  zeal,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome  counsels  do  proceed, 
concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant  lusts  and  humours  are  expelled. 
The  fethers  are  very  much  in  commendation  of  it,  and,  as  Calvin  notes,  ^  sometimes 
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immoderate.  ^*  The  mother  of  health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spiritual  wing  to  ereare  ns, 
the  chariot  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  banner  of  feith,''  &c.  And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it, 
if  it  be  moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel, 
Christ,  and  his  ^  apostles  made  use  of  it ;  but  when  by  this  means  they  will  supere- 
rogate,  and  as  ^  Erasmus  well  taxeth.  Cesium  non  suficere  pularU  suis  meritis^  Heaven 
is  too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choice  of  times  and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their 
merits,  attribute  more  to  them  than  to  the  ten  Commandments,  and  count  it  a  greater  sin 
to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  than  to  kill  a  man,  and  as  one  sayeth,  Plus  respiciunt  assum 
piscenij  quam  Christum  crucifixumj  plus  salmonem  quam  Solomonem^  quibus  in  ore 
Christus^  Epicurus  in  corde^  *^  pay  more  respect  to  a  broiled  fish  than  to  Christ  cru- 
cified, more  regard  to  salmon  than  to  Solomon,  have  Christ  on  their  lips,  but  Epi- 
curus in  their  hearts,'^  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such  works 
of  theirs  than  to  Christ's  death  and  passion ;  the  devil  sets  in  a  foot,  strangely  de- 
ludes them,  and  by  that  means  makes  them  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  their 
bodies,  and  hazard  their  souls.  Never  any  strange  illusions  of  devils  amongst  her- 
mits, anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phantasms,  apparitions,  enthusiasms,  prophets^ 
any  revelations,  but  immoderate  fasting,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness, 
or  some  such  things,  were  the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners  or  concomitants  of 
them.  The  best  opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  devil  takes  to  delude  them. 
Marcilius  Cognatus,  lib.  1.  cont,  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as 
afler  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  devils ;  and  ^  ^  'tis  a  miraculous  thing  to  re- 
late (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fastins ;  dreams,  super- 
stition, contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  prophecies,  paradoxes,  madness ;  last- 
ing naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things."  Monks,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  afler 
much  emptiness,  become  melancholy,  vertiginous,  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises, 
confer  with  hobgoblins,  devils,  rivel  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimur^  saith 
Gregory,  eivem  quem  diligimus^  trucidamus^  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and 
bones ;  Camibus  abslinentes  proprias  carnes  devorant^  ut  nil  prater  cuiem  et  ossa 
sit  reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  ^  Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  and  Athanasius  of  Antonius, 
was  so  bare  with  fasting,  ^  that  the  skin  did  scarce  stick  to  the  bones ;  for  want  of 
vapours  he  could  not  sleep,  and  for  want  of  sleep  became  idleheaded,  heard  every 
night  infants  cry,  oxen  low,  wolves  howl,  lions  roar  (as  he  thought),  clattering  of 
chains,  strange  voices,  and  the  like  illusions  of  devils."  Such  symptoms  are  com- 
mon to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary,  given  to  contemplation,  overmuch  solitari- 
ness and  meditation.  Not  that  these  things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discom- 
mended of  themselves,  but  very  behoveful  in  some  cases  and  good :  sobriety  and 
contemplation  join  .our  souls  to  God,  as  that  heathen  ^Porphyrie  can  tell  us. 
^*^  Ecstacy  is  a  taste  of  future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God,  a  divine 
melancholy,  a  spiritual  wing  Bonaventure  terms  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven ;  but  as 
it  is  abused,  a  mere  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptom  of  religious  melancholy. 
•"If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guianerius)  a  religious  person  over-supersti- 
tious, too  solitary,  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man  will  certainly  be  melancholy, 
thou  mayest  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so."  P.  Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words, 
and  ^Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18.  et  cap.  40.  lib.  8.  de  rerum  varietatej  "solitariness,  fast- 
ing, and  that  melancholy  humour,  are  the  causes  of  all  hermits'  illusions."  Lavater, 
de  sped.  cap.  19.  part.  i.  and  part.  1.  cap.  10.  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such 
spectrums  and  apparitions ;  none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monks  and  hermits,  the 
devil's  hath  melancholy ;  ^"  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kind,  as 
such  as  live  solitary  lives,  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage."  "  Poly- 


pi Mater  Moitatis,  clavid  ccBlomm,  aim  animie  qute 
levea  pennaa  producat,  ut  in  aublimo  ferat;  currua 
ipiritua  aancti*  veiillum  fidei,  porta  paradiii,  vita  an* 
gfclorum,  Stc.  '  Castigo  corpus  nicum.  <*  Mor. 

neeom.  **  Lib.  8.  eap.  10.  de  reruro  varieiate:  admi* 
ratione  digna  aunt  quae  per  Jejuniuin  hocmodo  contio* 
|[URt:  ffomnia,  aupAntitio,  contemptua  toronentorum, 
mortia  deaideriuin  obettnata  opinio,  insania  :  Jeionium 
Dituraliter  preparat  ad  bBc  omnia.  ^  Eptit.  1.3.  Ita 
•ttenuatua  fuit  Jejunio  et  vigiUia,  in  tantum  exeio  cor* 
pore  ui  oaeibue  rix  Iwrebat,  undo  noete  InAmtom  vac i- 
tua,  balattta  pecoram,  mugitua  boam.  voeea  et  ludibna 
deoMiaum.  Jbc.  <•  Lib.  de  abatineotii.  Sobrietaaet 
contitteatift  UMatem  deo  co^junguot.  ^^Extaaia 


nihil  eat  aliud  quam  gqitaa  futune  beatitudinia.  Eraa- 
muiepist.  ad  Dorpiumlnquatoli  abaorbemurin  Deun. 
^Si  religimum  niroia  Jejunia  videria  obiervanrem,  au- 
daciter  melancholieum  pronuociabia.  Tract.  5.  cap.  5, 
^Solitudo  ipaa,  mena  egra  laboribua  anxiia  et  JeJuoiia, 
turn  temperature  clbia  mutata  agrestibue,  et  humor 
roelancbolicua  Heremitie  illuaionum  cauaa  aunt.  m8o> 
litudo  est  cauaa  apparitionum ;  nulli  Tiaionibua  et  hine 
delirio  magia  obnnzii  sunt  quAm  qui  collegia  et  eremo 
▼ivuDt  monaehi :  talea  plerumque  melancbolici  ob  vic- 
tura,  aoliludinem.  *>  Monaehi  aeae  patent  propbetart 
ex  Deo,  el  qui  aoiltariam  agunt  Titam,  quum  sit  la. 
stinctu  diemonum;  et  sic  fbtiantar  Iktidies;  A  uu' 
genlo  habent,  qua  puUDt  A  Deo,  et  lie  enthoiiuts. 
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dore  Viiig:ilf  lit.  2.  prodigiisj  ^  holds  that  those  prophecies  and  monks'  lerdatioiiii 
nnns,  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  to  proceed' wh<^Iy  ab  tsslisdi 
dUxmonum,  by  the  devil^s  means ;  and  so  those  enthusiasts,  anabaptists,  paendo- 
prophets  from  the  same  cause.  "^  Fracastorius,  hb.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  all  your 
pythonesses,  sybils,  and  pseudo-prophets  to  be  mere  melancholy,  so  doth  Wiem 
prove,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  et  I.  3.  cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9  Rhasis,  that  melancholy  is  « 
sole  cause,  and  the  devil  together,  with  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  sybiDine 
prophecies,  if  there  were  ever  such,  which  with  '^  Casaubon  and  others  I  jusdy  ex- 
cept at ;  for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest 
revelations  and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissae  witches,  Apollo^s  priests, 
the  deviPs  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  propbels; 
for  these  sybils  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Christ's  coming,  and  manv 
other  future  accidents  far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  than  ever  any  prophet  did. 
But,  howsoever,  there  be  no  Phaebades  or  sybils,  I  am  assured  there  be  other  enthu- 
siasts, prophets,  dii  Fatidicij  Magi,  (of  which  read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  labo- 
riously collected  them  into  a  great  ^  volume  of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  sod 
epitomised  their  lives)  &.c.,  ever  have  been  in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  thoae 
eauses,  "qui  visiones  mas  enarrarU^  somniantfuturOjprophetisanLf  et  ejusmodi  deliriis 
agitati,  Spiriium  Sanctum  sibi  commufdcari  putant.  That;  which  is  written  of  Saint 
Francis'  five  wounds,  and  other  such  monastical  efiects,  of  him  and  others,  inay 
justly  be  referred  to  this  our  melancholy ;  and  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of 
the  *"  monk  of  Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision ;  of  ^  Sir  Owen,  that 
went  down  into  Saint  Patrick's  purgatory  in  King  Stephen's  days,  and  saw  as  much; 
Walsingham  of  him  that  showed  as  much  by  Samt  Julian.  Beda,  lib.  5.  cop.  13. 14. 
15.  et  20.  reports  of  King  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  II.  eccles.  hist,  that  saw  strange  "visions; 
and  Stumphius  Helvet  Comic,  a  cobbler  of  Basle,  that  beheld  rare  apparitioDS  tt 
Augsbuig,  "in  Germany.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap,  21.  of  an 
entfiusiastical  prisoner,  (all  out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,in  Plato's  tenth 
dialogue  de  Repub.  that  revived  again  ten  days  afWr  he  was  killed  in  a  battle,  and 
told  strange  wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinous  in  Homer,  or 
Lucian's  vera  histaria  itself)  was  still  afler  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness,  when  their  brains  were  addled,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their  heads 
of  wit  Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples, /o?.  191.  one  of  Saint  Gultlake  of 
Crowald  that  fought  with  devUs,  but  still  after  long  fasting,  overmuch  solitariness, 
^  the  devil  persuaded  him  therefore  to  &st,  as  Moses  and  Elias  did,  the  better  to  de- 
lude him.  ^*  In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus  Magnus  vision  Jin.  185.  or 
ecstacies,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much  fasting  an<]  meditation.  So  did 
the  devil  of  old  with  Apollo's  priests.  Amphiaraus  and  his  fellows,  those  Egyptians, 
still  enjoin  long  fasting  before  he  would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  cibo  et  vino  ah' 
stinerent^^hefore  they  gave  any  answers,  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and 
Strabo  Geog.  lib.  14.  describes  Charon's  den,  in  the  way  between  Tralles  and  Kts* 
sum,  whither  the  priests  led  sick  and  fanatic  men :  but  nothing  performed  without 
long  fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  "Lucian  conducts  his  Menippus  to 
hell  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldean  Mithrobarzanes,  but  afler  long  fiistiog,  and 
such  like  idle  preparation.  Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of  what  force 
this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  men's  minds,  when  they  would  make 
a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  undertake  some  freat  busi- 
ness of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  like,  ^  they  bring  him  into  a  melancholy  daii 
chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  L'ght  for  many  days  together,  no  company,  huie 
meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  devils  all  about  him,  and  leave  him  to  lie  as  he  will  hiio- 
self,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber  of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his  back, 
side,  belly,  till  by  this  strange  usage  they  make  him  quite  mad  and  beside  himsdf. 


M  Sibylla,  Pi^hii,  et  propheic  qui  divinare  mlent, 
omnes  (knatici  aunt  melancholici.  "fxercit.  c.  1. 

M  De  divinatione  et  magicia  pneatigiia.  *•  Idem. 

Mpoat.  Udienim  precea  et  jrjunia,  mirabilea  videbat 
▼iaionea.  "  Fol.  84.  vita  Stepbani.  ft  fol.  177.  poat 

Uium  menaiom  inediam  et  languorem  per9diea  nibil 
comedena  aut  bibena.  »  After  coateniplation  in  an 
•catacy ;  ao  Hieroin  waa  whipped  for  reading  Tully ; 
■ee  milliona  of  ezauiplea  in  oar  annala.  m  Bede, 

Gr^oiy,  jMobua  de  Vorag ine,  Upponannui^  Bierooy* 


inua,  John  Mi^or  de  ritiia  patmn,  Ac  *  fW.  0*- 
poat.Abetinentic  curaa  miraa  illnaioaea  dcnoaea  •»- 
diviu  o  FV)1. 1S&  poat  aerian  medtiatioaea  la 

vifila  did  dominies  ▼IbIoocid  habait  de  piu|ai<ra 
M  (Jbi  multoa  diea  maoent  Jeiuni  conailio  aa«rr*>ua 
auiilia  invocantea.  "  In  NeenkmaiiL  Etcibot^Hi* 
dem  glaodea  erant,  potna  aqaa,  lecuu  mb  diro,4c 
MJohn  Everardus  Britanno.  Konaam  lib^  ediL  IbU 
deacriliea  all  the  manner  at  it. 


Hem.  L  Sabs.  3.]  Symplmm  of  Ssligimu  MBiancMp.  m% 

And  then  after  some  ten  days,  as  they  find  him  animated  and  i^solved,  they  make 
nse  of  him.  The  devil  hath  many  such  &cton,  many  such  engines,  which  what 
eflect  they  produce,  you  shall  hear  in  the  following  symptoms. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptoms  general^  love  to  their  oum  sect^  hate  of  all  other  religiont^ 
ohstinacyy  peevishness^  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or  cross  for  il ;  Martyrs^ 
blind  zeal^  blind  obedience,  fastings^  vowsj  belief  ofincredibilitiesj  impossibilities : 
Particular  of  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  Christians  ;  and  in  tAcm,  heretics  old 
and  new,  schismatics,  schoolmen,  propltets,  enthusiasts,  Sfc, 

Flrjit  HeracUtus,  an  rideat  Democritusf  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these  symp* 
toms,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Ueraclitus  ?  they  are  so  ridiculous 
and  absjird  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragical  on  the  other :  a  mixed  scene 
offers  itself,  so  full  of  errors  and  a  promiscuous  variety  of  objects,  that  1  know  not 
in  what  strain  to  represent  it.  When  1  think  of  the  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish 
fables,  and  pontifical  rites,  those  pagan  superstitions,  their  sacrifices,  and  ceremonies, 
as  to  make  images  of  all  matter,  and  adore  them  when  they  have  done,  to  see  them 
kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the  cross,  &c.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus : 
but  when  I  see  them  whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  souls  for  toys  and 
trifles,  desperate,  and  now  ready  to  die,  I  cannot  but  weep  with  Heraclitus.  When 
I  see  a  priest  say  mass,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c.  read  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Jews'  synagogue,  or  Mahometa  Meschites,  I  must  needs  '^  laugh  at  their 
folly,  risum  teneatis  amici?  but  when  I  see  them  make  matters  of  conscience  of 
such  toys  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  devil,  to  endanger  their  souls,  to  ofiTer  their  chil- 
dren to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their  misery.  When  I  see  two  super- 
stitious orders  contend  pro  arts  etfocis,  witli  such  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprind, 
some  write  sucfi  great  volumes  to  no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  efiect, 
their  satires,  invectives,  apologies,  dull  and  gross  fictions ;  when  I  see  grave  learned 
men  rail  and  scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  "  for  Cal« 
phurnius  and  Democritus  to  laugh  at  But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many 
murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battles  fought,  &c.  'tis  a  fitter  subject  for 
Heraclitus  to  lament.  '^  As  Merlin  when  he  sat  by  tne  lake  side  with  Vortigem,  and 
had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  interpret  or  to  speak,  in 
JUium  prorupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to  declare  to  the  king  what  it 
meant.  I  should  first  pity  and  bewail  this  misery  of  human  kind  with  some  pas- 
sionate preface,  wishing  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,, as  Jeremiah  did,  and  then  to 
my  task.  For  it  is  that  great  torture,  that  infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omnium 
pestium  pestilentissima  superslitib,  and  able  of  itself  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to 
all  other  plagues,  miseries  and  calamities  whatsoever ;  far  more  cruel,  more  pestife- 
rous, more  grievous,  more  general,  more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent.  Other  fears 
and  sorrows,  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  are  troublesome  for  the  time ;  but  this  is 
for  ever,  eternal  damnation,  hell  itself,  a  plague,  a  fire :  an  inundation  hurts  one  pro- 
vince alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this  superstition  involves  all  the 
world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and  go,  but 
a  superstitious  soul  hath  no  rest ;  ^superstitione  imhutus  animus  nunquam  quietus  esse 
potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True  religion  and  superstition  are  quite  opposite, 
longe  diversa  camifcina  et  pietas,  as  Lactantius  describes,  the  one  erects,  the  other 
dejects;  illorum pietas,  mera  impietus ;  the  one  is  an  easy  yoke,  the  other  an  in- 
tolerable burden,  an  absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  a  haven ;  the  other  a 
tempestuous  ocean  *,  the  one  makes,  the  other  mare ;  the  one  is  wisdom,  the  other 
ifl  folly,  madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one  unfeigned,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the  one 
a  diligent  observer,  the  other  other  an  ape ;  one  leads  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell. 
But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  their  particular  symptoms.  What 
religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  catechism  will  tell  you,  what 
symptoms  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  produceth :  but  for  their  superetitions,  no 
tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many,  so  diverse,  so  uncertain,  so 

*  Variui  fflipp*  componere  riram  vix  poterat.  «  Pleno  ridet  Calpburniiii  on.    Hor.  ^  Alanua 

de  loftttlis.  *  Cicero  1.  de  fiaibue. 
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inconstant,  and  so  different  from  themselves.     Tot  nuindi  super^tilianes  qwat  eak 

Stella^  one  saith,  there  be  as  manj  superstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  atan  ia 
heaven,  or  devils  themselves  that  are  the  first  founders  of  them :  with  such  ridioi- 
lous,  absurd  symptoms  and  signs,  so  many  several  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and 
vexations  accompanying,  as  may  well  express  and  beseem  the  devil  to  be  the  author 
and  maintainer  of  them.  I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungue  leanem  goea 
at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kinds  of  superstition,  which  beside  us  Christians 
now  domineer  and  crucify  the  world,  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jews,  Sic. 

Of  these  symptoms  some  be  general,  some  particular  to  each  private  sect:  genenl 
to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  afiection  they  bear  and  show  to  such  as  are  of 
their  own  sect,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  to  such  as  are  opposite  in  religion,  u 
they  call  it,  or  disagree  from  them  in  their  superstitious  rites,  blind  zeal,  (which  is  as 
much  a  symptom  as  a  cause,)  vain  fears,  blind  obedience,  needless  works,  incredibili- 
ties, impossibilities,  monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilfulness,  blindness,  obstinacy, 
&c.  For  the  first,  which  is  love  and  hate,  as  ''Montanus  saith,  nulla  Jimdor  amicitia 
fudm  qua  contrakitur  hine  ;  nulla  discardia  major j  quam  qua  d  religionefit ;  no  greater 
concord,  no  greater  discord  than  that  which  proceeds  from  rehgion.  ft  is  incredible 
to  relate,  did  not  our  daily  experience  evince  it,  what  fiictions,  quam  Uterrwia 
factianes^  fas  ^Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have  been  of  late  for  matters  of  religion  in 
Fiwice,  ana  what  hurlyburlies  all  over  Europe  for  these  many  years.  JVTAi/  esi  quod 
tarn  impoterUur  rapiaZ  homines^  quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio;  siquidem  pro  ea  omnes 
gentes  corpora  et  ammas  devovere  solent^  et  arctissimo  necessitudinis  vinculo  se  ineicem 
colligare.  We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one 
body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably  allied  in  the 
greatest  bond  of  love  and  familiarity,  united  partakers  not  only  of  the  same  cross, 
but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  all  occasions :  as  they  did  in 
the  primitive  church,  Acts  the  5.  they  sold  their  patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the 
apostles'  feet,  and  many  such  memorable  examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had 
under  the  ten  general  persecutions,  many  since.  Examples  on  the  other  side  of  dis- 
cord none  like,  as  our  Saviour  saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  &ther 
against  son,  &c.  In  imitation  of  whom  the  devil  belike  (^^nam  supersUtio  UrepsiL 
vera  religionis  imitairix,  superstition  is  still  religion's  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so 
in  this)  doth  so  combine  and  glue  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
afiection,  that  they  will  live  and  die  together :  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath  he  still 
inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite  ?  How  those  old  Romans  were  afiected, 
those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  executioner  in  Eusebius,  out 
lila  aul  morere<f  sacrifice  or  die.  No  greater  hate,  more  continuate,  bitter  (action, 
wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  than  for  matters  of  religion,  no  such  fend  opposition^ 
lather  against  son,  mother  against  daughter,  husband  against  wife,  city  against  city, 
kingdom  against  kingdom :  as  of  old  at  Tentira  and  Combos : 


t>>*  immortftle  odium,  et  nuoquam  ranabile  Tulnua, 
Inde  Ajror  vutgo,  quod  nuuiina  vicinoniin 
Odit  uterque  locus,  qauoi  loloe  r,rwiit  babendo* 
Bate  deoa  quoa  ipve  colat." 


**  Immortal  hate  it  breeda,  a  woand  past 
And  fury  to  tbc  common*  atill  to  endure: 
fiecauM  one  city  I'  otber'a  foda  aa  Tain 
Deride,  and  bia  alone  aa  good  maintain.** 


The  Turks  at  this  day  count  no  better  of  us  than  of  dogs,  so  they  commonly  call 
us  giaours,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  cause  of  Christian 
persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turk,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  a  brother,  and  had  in 
good  esteem,  a  Mussulman  or  a  believer,  which  is  a  greater  tie  to  them  than  any 
affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jews  stick  together  like  so  many  burrs ;  but  as  finr 
the  rest,  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  and  abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their 
Messiah  should  be  a  common  saviour  to  us  all, and  rather,  as  "Luther  writes,  ^than 
they  that  now  scofif  at  them,  curse  them,  persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheirs 
and  brethren  with  them,  or  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they 
i^ould  crucify  their  Messiah  ten  times  over,  and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  his 
creatures,  if  it  were  possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  hells  for  it."  Such  is 
their  malice  towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the  advance- 


« In  Micab  comment.  «Gall.  bist.  lib.  ].  ^  Lac- 
tantiua.  "  Juv.  Sat.  15.  "**  Comment  in  Micab. 
F^rre  noo  poarant  at  lUorum  M^eriaa  communi*  wrva' 
lor  ait,  noftnim  gaudium,  ^.  Mesfiaa  vel  decern  deciea 


cniciflxuri  ement,  ipenmqae  Denm  wk  id  Seri  poaaet,  ana 
cum  angelia  et  ereatttria  omiiibua,  nfc  afaaterretor  ab 
boc  facto  et  ai  nille  inferna  eubeuoda  forest. 
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ment  of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traitors  and  pseudo-catholics  will  declare 
unto  us  ;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries,  how  violently  bent, 
let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  at  Merindol  and  Cabriers, 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  Duke  of  Alva's  t3rranny  in  the  Low  Countries,  the 
French  massacres  and  civil  wars.  '* "  Tanium  religio  potuit  suadere  malorumy 
^  Such  wickedness  did  religion  persuade.^'  Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we 
read  of  bloody  battles,  racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions. 


n«, 


•obvia  tigDii 


-   Sigiift,  pares  cquilat,  et  pila  ininantia  pUia.** 

Invectives  and  contentions.    They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jew,  Turk,  or,  as 
the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moors  to  live  amongst  them,  and  Jews,  than  Protestants ; 
^  my  name  Tsaith  "Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them  than  any  thief  or  murderer.^'  So 
it  is  with  all  heretics  and  schismatics  whatsoever :  and  none  so  passionate,  violent 
in  their  tenets,  opinions,  obstinate,  wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and 
stiff  in  defence  of  them ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pity  all  other 
religions,  account  them  damned,  blind,  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they 
are  the  true  heirs,  have  the  fee-simple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis  entailed 
on  them  and  their  posteritiesi  their  doctrine  sound,  perfunem  aureum  de  codo  delapsa 
doctrinOf  ^^  let  down  from  heaven  by  a  golden  rope,"  they  alone  are  to  be  saved. 
The  Jews  at  this  day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  ""  Luther, 
that  soli  salvariy  soli  domini  terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And  as  ^^Buxtorfius  adds,  ^^so 
ignorant  and  self-willed  withal,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding  rabbins  you 
shall  find  nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupendous  obsti- 
nacy, in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet  so  zealous  with  all,  that 
no  man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves  for  the  elect  people  of  GOD." 
'Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Mahometans,  Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tar- 
tary :  our  ignorant  Papists,  Anabaptists,  Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amster- 
dam, they  alone,  and  none  but  they  can  be  saved.    ^  ^  Zealous  (as  Paul  saith,  Rom. 
X.  2.)  without  knowledge,"  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  do 
that  which  the  sunbeams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acii  Furiis^  all  extremi- 
ties, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful  poverty,  for- 
sake all  and  follow  their  idols,  die  a  thousand  deaths  as  some  Jews  did  to  Pilate's 
soldiers,  in  like  case,  exertos  prabentes  jugulos^  ei  manifesU  pra  seferentes^  (as  Jo- 
sephus  hath  it)  cariorem  esse  ritd  sibi  legis  patria  observationem^  rather  than  abjure, 
or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that  religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  them- 
selves have  been  brought  up  in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace 
it,  and  without  farther  inquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously 
false,  they  will  believe  it ;  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  go  to  hell,  than  we 
shall  do  to  heaven.   Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his  understanding, 
show  him  his  errors,  grossness,  and  absurdites  of  his  sect,   ^an  persuadebis  etiamsi 
persuastris^  he  will  not  be  persuaded.    As  those  pagans  told  the  Jesuits  in  Japona, 
*°  they  would  do  as  their  forefathers  have  done :  and  with  Ratholde  the  Frisian  Prince, 
go  to  hell  for  company,  if  most  of  their  friends  went  thither:  they  will  not  be  moved, 
no  persuasion,  no  torture  can  stir  them.    So  that  papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vows, 
poverty,  obedience,  orders,  merits,  martyrdoms,  fastings,  alms,  good  works,  pilgrim- 
ages :  much  and  n|ore  than  all  this,  I  shall  show  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done  by  these 
superstitious  Gentiles,  Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jews :  their  blind  zeal  and  idolatrous 
superstition  in  all  kinds  is  much  at  one ;  little  or  no  diflference,  and  it  is  hard  to 
say  which  is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.    For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider 
those  superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnics  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the 
Chinese  idolaters,  ''Americans  of  old,  in  Mexico  especially,  Mahometan  priests,  he 
shall  find  the  same  government  almost,  the  same  orders  and  ceremonies,  or  so  like, 
that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to  be  derived  from  some  heathen  spirit,  and  the 
Roman  hierarchy  no  better  than  the  rest    In  a  word,  this  is  common  to  all  super* 
stition,  there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd,  so  ridiculous,  impossible,  incredible. 


^  LuArat.  »  Lucan.  «  Ad  Oalat.  comment. 

Nnmen  odioaioa  meum  quam  allua  homicida  aut  fur. 
"  In  comment.  Micab.  Adeo  inromprelientihilii  ni  a*, 
pera  eorum  superbia,  &c.  ^*  SynaKOj^.  Judlporum, 

Cft.  1.  latar  eorum  intelligentiisimoa  Rabbtnoa  ail  prs* 


ter  iirnorantiamet  inaipientiom  i^randem  inTeniea,  hor* 
rendam  iodurationero,  et  obstinotionem,  dec.  "Great 
is  Diana  of  the  Ephesianr,  Act.  >v.  m  Malunt  cum 
illi»  iosanire,  quaui  cum  aliis  bene  aentire.  *^  Acoata, 
1  9. 
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which  they  will  not  beliere,  observe,  and  diligently  perfonn,  as  much  as  in  then  Bes; 
nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive,  or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cmel  to  sofier, 
which  they  will  not  willingly  undertake.  So  powerful  a  thing  is  superstitioii.  "^  O 
Egypt  (as  Trismegistus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables,  and  such  as  posterity  wiQ 
not  believe.^'  1  know  that  in  true  religion  itself,  many  mysteries  are  so  apprehended 
alone  by  faith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turks  especially  deride,  Christ's  incar- 
nation, resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  ideo  credtndum  (saith  Tertnl- 
lian)  quod  incredible^  S^c,  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  disputed  o£ 
Mirari  non  rimari  sapientia  vera  estj  saith  "Gerhardus ;  et  in  divims  (as  a  good 
iGither  informs  us)  qucedam  credendoj  quadam  admiranda^  6fc.  some  things  are  to  be 
believed,  embraced,  followed  with  all  submission  and  obedience,  some  again  admired. 
Though  Julian  the  apostate  scoff  at  christians  in  this  point,  quod  eaptivemus  isUeU 
lectum  in  obsequiumjideij  saying,  that  the  Christian  creed  is  like  the  pythagoreaa 
Ipse  dixit^  we  make  our  wiU  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  fidth, 
without  f&irther  examination  of  the  truth ;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answers,  onr 
creed  is  altiori$  prastantia^  and  much  more  divine ;  and  as  Thomas  wOl,  pie  connd^ 
rofUi  temper  suppetunt  rationes^  ostendentes  credihilitaUm  in  mysteriis  supematun^ 
libus^  we  do  absolutely  believe  it,  and  upon  good  reasons,  for  as  Gr^ory  well  in- 
formeth  us ;  Fides  non  hahet  meritunif  ubi  humana  rado  quarii  experimentvm  ;  that 
iaith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of  faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without 
a  certain  demonstration :  we  must  and  will  believe  God^s  word ;  and  if  we  be  nii»- 
taken  or  err  in  our  general  belief,  as  "*  Richardus  de  Sancto  Viclore  vows  he  will  say 
to  Christ  himself  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  ^  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thon  alone 
hast  deceived  us :''  thus  we  plead.  But  for  the  rest  I  will  not  justify  that  pontifidal 
consubstantiation,  that  which  *  Mahometans  and  Jews  justly  except  at,  as  Campa- 
nella  confesseth,  Atheismi  triumphal,  cap.  \2.fol.  125,  difficillimum  dogma  esse,  wee 
aliud  subjectum  magis  hareticorum  blaspkemiiSj  et  stuUis  irrisionibus  politUorum  rt>- 
periri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane  manducari;  and  besides  they  scoff 
at  it,  vide  gerUem  comedeniem  Deum  suum^  inquit  quidam  Mourns,  ^Hunc  Deum 
musca  et  vermes  irrident^  qttum  ipsum  poUiamt  et  devorant^  subditus  est  ignij  aqua^ 
et  IcUrones  Juranturj  pixidem  auream  humi  prostemuntj  et  se  tamen  non  defendit  Mc 
Deus,  Qtd  fieri  potest^  ut  sit  integer  in  singulis  hostuB  particulis^  idem  corpus  mh 
mero^  tam  multis  locis^  calo^  terra^  Sfc,  But  he  that  shall  read  the  "  Turks'  Alconn, 
the  Jews'  Talmud,  and  papists'  golden  legend,  in  the  mean  time  will  swear  that  such 
gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious  paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could 
never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  than  that  of  the  devil  himself,  which  is  the 
author  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and  wonder  withal  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been 
of  the  Jews,  such  learned  understanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen 
philosophers,  could  ever  be  persuaded  to  believe,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of 
them  :  autfraudem  non  detegere  :  but  that  as  "  Vanninus  answers,  ob  publica  potes* 
talis  formidinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  audebantj  they  durst  not  speak  for  fear  of 
the  law.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  several  symptoms  and  then  guess. 
Of  such  symptoms  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious  region, 
I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  feral  to  relate.  Of  Uiose 
ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  than  the  multitude  of  their  gods,  those 
absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them,  their  feasts,  holy  days,  sacrifices, 
adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians  that  pretended  so  great  antiqui^,  300  kings 
before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela  writes,  13,000  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  chroni- 
cles, that  bragged  so  much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  geometry :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20,000  cities : 
yet  at  the  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross :  they  worshipped, 
as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moon  under  the  name  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and 
after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature  that  did  them  good,  la 
the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Herodotus.  Ibis  and  storks,  an  oz  (saidi 
Pliny)  ^  leeks  and  onions,  Macrobius, 


*B0  ^fypte,  rellglonit  ta«  sol*  mpenMiat  fkbale 
MBque  incredibilefl  po«t«ria  tai«.  *  Meditat.  19.  de 

ccBni  dotnin.  •<  Lib.  1.  de  trin.  cap.  8.  ti  deoepti 

Mmut,  iLC        »  Vide  SamMtii  Uphoeanis  objeetionea 
in  aionacbaiii  M iletiam.  **  Legd'Hoaaman.  Moa 


eieoterataa.  ■*  Aa  true  aa  Hooter^  Iliad,  Onffe 

Meiamorpbnaea,  iEaop^a  PaMea.  •  nial.  A  4t  cri' 

eolta.  *•  O  aanetiia  gentea  qaibu  to 

borto  NaminA  I    JuTen.  Sat  IS. 
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Scoffing  "  Luciaa  in  his  vera  Historia :  which,  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was  not 
persuasively  written  as  a  tmth,  hut  in  comical  &shion  to  glance  at  the  monstrous 
fictions  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride  without  doubt  this 
prodigious  E^ptian  idolatry,  feigns  this  story  of  himself :  that  when  he  had  seea 
the  Elysian  fields,  and  was  now  coming  away,  Rhadamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow 
root,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was  in  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he 
did  accordingly ;  for  when  he  came  to  Hydamordia  in  the  island  of  treacherous 
women,  he  made  his  pray«9  to  his  root,  and  was  instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians, 
Chaldeans,  had  as  many  proper  gods  of  their  own  invention ;  see  the  said  Luciaa 
de  ded  Syrid,  Momey  cap,  22.  de  veritat,  relig,  Guliel.  Stuckius  ^Sacrarum 
Sacrificiorummte  Qentil,  descript.  Peter  Faber  Semester,  I,  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden 
de  diis  Syris^  Purchas'  pilgrimage,  **  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were 
majorum  and  minorum  gentium^  as  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain ;  some  celestial, 
select,  and  great  ones,  others  indigenous  and  Semi-dei,  Lares,  Lemnres,  Dioscuri, 
Soteres,  and  Parastatae,  dii  tutelar es  amongst  the  Greeks :  gods  of  all  sorts,  for  all 
functions ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some  for  hell ;  some 
for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  husbandry,  woods,  waters, 
gardens,  orchards,  &c.  All  actions  and  offices,  Pax-Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foelicitas, 
Strenua,  Stimnla,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus,  Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris, 
Pallor,  Invidia,  Protervia,  Risus,  Angerona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda, 
Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris,  kings,  emperors,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices 
for  them,  they  did  likewise  canonise  and  adore  for  gods,  and  it  was  usually  done, 
usiiatum  apud  cmtiquosj  as  **Jac.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui 
hjieficiis  mortales  juvarent^  and  the  devil  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents, 
itatim  se  ingessU  illorum  sepulchrisj  statuis^  tetnplis^  arU^  Sfc.  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombs,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases,  do  mira- 
cles, &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  iBsculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphiaraus,  &c.  dii 
€t  Semi'dii.  For  so  they  were  Semt-<f it,  demi-gods,  some  tnedii  inter  Deos  et  homi-> 
nes^  as  Max.  "^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  20.  et  27,  maintains  and  justifies  in  many 
words.  ^  When  a  good  man  dies,  his  body  is  buried,  but  his  soul,  ex  homine  dcemon 
evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-god,  nothing  disparaged  with  malignity  of  air,  or 
variety  of  forms,  rejoiceth,  exults  and  sees  that  peifect  beauty  with  his  eyes.  Now 
being  deified,  in  commiseration  he  helps  his  poor  firiends  here  on  earth,  his  kindred 
and  allies,  informs,  succours,  &c.  punisheth  those  that  are  bad  and  do  amiss,  as  a 
good  genius  to  protect  and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods,  so  they  will 
have  it,  ordaining  some  for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  some  for  one  office, 
some  for  another.  Hector  and  Achilles  assist  soldiers  to  this  day  y  .£sculapius  all 
sick  men,  the  Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion  they  show 
themselves.  The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  .£sculapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  devil 
in  his  likeness)  non  samnians  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi :''  So  fiur  Tyrius.  And  not  good 
men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  devils,  (as  *"  Stukius  inveighs) 
Neros,  Domitians,  Heliogables,  beastly  women,  and  arraut  whores  amongst  the  rest. 
^  For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods ;" 

**  Et  domibui.  tecii>,  thermit,  et  «qaii  lolcatit 
AMignare  sotent  fenioi*' 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles,  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses,  Nodina  knots, 
Prema,  Pramunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings ;  Comus  the  god  of  good  fel- 
lows, gods  of  silence,  of  comfort,  Hebe  goddess  of  youth.  Menu  menstruarum^  fye. 
male  and  female  gods,  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimensions,  with  beards,  without  beards, 
married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  bom  at  all,  but,  as  Minerva,  start  out  of  Jupiter's 


**  Prudentia*.  **  Havinf  proceeded  to  delQr  leeki  and 
onioni,  you,  oh  E|{ypt,  worship  luch  gods.**  u  Prvfat. 
ver.  biat.  MTifcuri.  fol.  1494.  "Roain.  antiq. 

lom.  1. 9.  e.  1.  et  demcepa.  —  Lib.  de  divinatione  et 
ItoaKicn  pnettigiit  in  Mopoo.  **CoanK>  Pacclo  In- 

terpret, nihil  ab  aeris  caligine  ant  flguraram  varieiate 
impeditut  meram  paichritudinem  meruit,  exultana  et 
miienoonlia  motua,  cog natoa  amicoa  qui  adhuc  noran 


tur  in  terra  tuetnr,  erranUbai  aiteeurrit,  ke.  Deua  hoe 
juaait  ut  eiaent  genii  dii  tutelarea  lM>niinibus,  bono* 
Juvantea,  maloa  puoientea,  Ifce.  **  Sacrorum  gent, 

detcript.  non  bene  meritoa  aolum,  aad  et  tyrannoe  pro 
diis  eolunt,  qui  genas  homanam  horrendam  in  modaai 
portentota  immtBitAta  divexanint,  Sue  findaa 
uicea,4ic. 
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head.  Hesiod  reckons  up  at  least  30,000  gods,  Yarro  900  Jupiten.  Am  Jeiemj  toU 
them,  their  gods  were  to  the  multitude  of  cities ; 

**  Qaicquid  humus,  pelurni.  colum  miierabile  fignit   I     **  WlM|eTer  hraTeii*,  wa,  and  land  bagat. 
Id  dji^re  deoa,  colfea,  freta,  flumina,  flaaamaa."         |       HiUa,  a«af,  and  riven,  God  was  Uiis  and  diat.* 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions;  ^Am 
children  make  babies  (so  saith  "Momeus),  their  poets  make  gods,''  et  quos  adorad 
in  templis^  ludunt  in  Theairis^  as  Lactantius  scofls.  Saturn,  a  man,  gelded  himself 
did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruel  tyrant  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  by  his  son  Jupi- 
ter, as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked  lascivious  paltry  king  of  Crete,  of  whose 
rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too  little  to  relate.  Venus,  a  noto- 
rious strumpet,  as  common  as  a  barber's  chair,  Mars,  Adonis,  Ancbisea'  whore,  is  a 
great  she-goddess,  as  well  as  the  rest,  as  much  renowned  by  their  poets,  with  many 
such ;  and  these  gods  so  fabulously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniis^  kymnisj  et  eanticis 
eelebrunt ;  their  errors,  lucius  et  gaudia^  amores^  iras^  nuptias  et  liberorum  procreor 
fumes  ("as  Eusebius  well  taxeth),  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves,  angers,  and 
quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary  songs,  as  it 
were  publishing  their  villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals.  When  Rofflolos 
was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senatore,  to  pacify  the  people,  "Julius  Procu- 
lus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter  into  heaven,  and  therefore  to  be 
ever  aAer  adored  for  a  god  amongst  the  Romans.  Syrophanes  of  Egypt  had  one 
only  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved ;  be  erected  his  statue  in  his  house,  which  his  ser- 
vants did  adorn  with  garlands,  to  pacify  their  master's  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so 
by  little  and  little  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband 
Bel  us,  and  Adrian  the  emperor  by  his  minion  Antinous.  Flora  was  a  rich  bariot  in 
Rome,  and  for  that  she  made  the  commonwealth  her  heir,  her  birthday  was  solem- 
nised long  after;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holiday,  they  made  her  goddess 
of  flowere,  and  sacrificed  to  her  amongst  the  rest  The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dio- 
nysius  Halicamassseus  relates,  because  at  their  entreaty  Coriolanus  desisted  from  his 
wars,  consecrated  a  church  Fortuna  muliehri;  and  ^  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple 
erected,  for  that  somewhat  was  amiss  about  hair,  and  so  the  rest  The  citizens  ^d 
Alabanda,  a  small  town  in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favour  with  the  Romans  (who  then 
warred  in  Greece  with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts), 
consecrated  a  temple  to  the  City  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annual 
games  and  sacrifices ;  so  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shameful  flattery  of  the 
one  side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile  and 
absurd  an  occasion.  Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  TuUiola  might  be 
made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  she  deserved  it  Their 
holy  days  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous ;  those  Lupercals  of  Pan,  Flo- 
lales  of  Flora,  Bona  dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Satumals,  &c.,  as  how  Uiey  were  celebrated, 
with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald  ceremonies,  '  by  what  bawdy  priests, 
how  they  hang  their  noses  over  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  'Lucian,and  lick  blood 
like  flies  that  was  spilled  about  the  altare.  Their  carved  idob,  gilt  images  of  wood, 
iron,  ivory,  silver,  brass,  stone,  olim  truncus  eram,  Sfc.^  were  most  absurd,  as  beiog 
their  own  workmanship ;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  ligncos  deos,  et  fabros  interim 
qui  fecerunt^  contemnunt^  they  adore  work,  contenm  the  workman;  and  as  Tertul- 
lian  follows  it.  Si  homines  rum  esserU  diis  propitii^  non  essent  dii^  had  it  not  been 
for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks,  and  stupid  statues  in  which  mice, 
swallows,  birds  make  their  nests,  spidera  their  webs,  and  in  their  very  mouths  laid 
their  excrements.  Those  images,  1  say,  were  all  out  as  gross  as  the  shapes  in  which 
they  did  represent  them :  Jupiter  with  a  ram^  head,  Mercury  a  dog's,  Pan  liJie  t 
goat,  Heccate  with  three  heads,  one  with  a  beard,  another  without ;  see  more  in  Ou^ 
terius  and  ^Verdurius  of  their  monstrous  forms  and  ugly  pictures:  and,  which  vts 
absurder  yet,  they  told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven,  as  that  of  Minerra  in 
her  temple  at  Athens,  quod  d  ccelo  ceddisse  credebant  aceoUe^  saith  Pausanias.  Tbey 


"Cap.  93.  de  ver.  rel.  Deoa  flnxerunt  eoram  poetr, 
lit  infinntiam  puppaa.  *"  Prootn.  lib.  Contra.  philo«. 
•*Liviu«,  lib.  1.  Deui  ▼obit  in  posterum  propiciui, 
Quiritea.  im  Anih.  Verdure  Imag.  deorum.  *  Mu- 
lieriii  candido  aplendentei  amicimine  varloque  laptente* 
tettioiine,  verno  fiorentea  couamine,  aoluiu  atemeotea. 


iae.  Apateius,  lib.  11.  de  Asino  aurra.  *M^Ba 

religione  qucrttur  quv  possit  adaiteria  plara  aaneran 
.Vinut.  *Lib.  de  sacrificiis.  Pttmo  inhianiei.  M 

muscanim  in  moreni  sanituiuem  exufvales  ciimm  am 
effuaum.  « Imaf  inea  Deorua  lib.  ai&  ia«npt. 
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fonned  some  like  storks,  apes,  bolls,  and  yet  seriously  believed :  and  that  which  was 

impious  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  whoremasters,  incestuous 

Sodomites  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter,  Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury, 

Neptune,  &c.),  thieves,  slaves,  drudges  (for  Apollo  and  Neptune  made  tiles  in  Phry- 

gia),  kept  sheep,  Hercules  emptied  stables,  Vulcan  a  blacksmith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon 

the  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in  heaven,  as  ^  Momay  well  saith,  and  yet 

they  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak  and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and 

roar,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenocephalus,  as  also  all  her  weeping  priests ;  Mars  in 

Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed ;  Venus  ran  away  crying,  and  the  like ;  than  which 

what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ?  ^orme  ridiculum  lugere  quod  colas^  vel  colere  quod 

lugeasf  (which  '  Minutius  objects)  Si  dii^  cur  plangUisf  si  mortui^  cur  adoraUsf  that 

it  is  no  marvel  if  ^Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could 

so  scoff  at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did ;  if  Diagoras  took  Hercules' 

image,  and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seethe  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  ISth 

labour.  But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tracL  de  Idol,  varietai.  Chrysos- 

tom  advers.  Gentil.  Arnobius  adv,  GerUes.  Austin,  de  civ.  deL  Theodoret  de  curai. 

Gr<Bc.  affect  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Foelix,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  Stuckius, 

&c.    Lamentable,  tragical,  and  fearful  those  symptoms  are,  that  they  should  be  so 

far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to  spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 

precious  time,  best  days  in  their  honour,  to  '  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable 

loss,  such  hecatombs,  so  many  thousand  sheep,  oxpn  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  aa 

'  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  ^  Marcus  Julianus,  surnamed  ob  crebras  hostias  Victimo' 

riusj  et  Tauricremus^  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  emperors  usually  did  with  such 

labour  and  cost ;  and  not  emperors  only  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono^  were 

at  this  charge,  but  private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.    Pythagoras  ofiered  a 

hundred  oxen  for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  problem,  and  it  was  an  ordinary 

thing  to  sacrifice  in  "Lucian's  time,  ^^a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen 

for  wealth,  a  hundred  for  a  kingdom,  nine  bulls  for  their  safe  return  from  Troja  to 

Pylus,"  &c.   Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice — the  Sun  horses,  Vulcan  fire, 

Diana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  a  hog,  Proserpine  a  black  lamb,  Neptune 

a  bull  (read  more  in  ''  Stukius  at  large),  besides  sheep,  cocks,  corals,  frankincense,  to 

their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with  blood  or  smoke.    ^'  And  surely 

(*'  saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies  of  mortal  men,  in  their  sacrifices, 

leasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  tliem, 

of  their  diet,  houses,  orders,  &c.,  what  prayers  and  vows  they  make;  if  one  should 

but  observe  their  absurdity  and  madness,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing,  and  pity 

their  folly."     For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions, 

'^requests,  sacrifices,  oracles,  devotions?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus 

Tyrius,  serm.  1.  Plato's  Alcibiades  Secundus,  Persius  Sal.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there 

likewise  exploded,  Mactant  opimas  et  pinguea  hostias  deo  quasi  esurienti^  profundurU 

vina  tanquam  sitierUij  lumina  accendunt  velut  in  tenebris  agenti  (Lactantius,  lib.  2. 

cap,  6).     As  if  their  gods  were  hungry,  athirst,  in  the  dark,  they  light  candles,  ofier 

meat  and  drink.    And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsels  and  give  oracles,  ^ 

viscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excremental  parts  of  beasts  ?  sordidos 

deos  Varro  truly  calls  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might.    I  say  nothing  of  their 

magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures :  to  the  roof  of 

Apollo  Didyraeus'  temple,  ad  branchidas^  as  '^Strabo  writes,  a  thousand  oaks  did 

not  suffice.     Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendour,  and  stupend  magnificence,  the 

sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter  Ammon's  temple  in  Africa,  the 

Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitol,  the  Sarapium  at  Alexandria,  Apollo's  temple  at 

Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch.    The  great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned, 


•  De  rer.  relif .  cap.  2S.  Indigni  qui  terrain  calcent, 
4be.  •  Octaviano.  i  Jupiusr  TraeoNlus,  de  aacrifl- 
cii«.  et  passim  aliaa.  •  666  several  Icinds  of  sacrificea 
in  Efypt  Major  reckons  up,  tom.  3.  colL  of  which  read 
more  in  cap.  I.  of  Laureniius  Pignorius  his  Egypt  cha- 
rariers,  a  cause  of  which  Sanubius  givra  subcis.  lib.  3. 
cap.  1.  •  Herod.  Clio.  Immolavit  lecta  pecora  ler 

milie  Delptais,  una  cum  lectis  phialis  tribus.  i«Bu« 

per«iitiosus  Julianus  innumeras  sine  parsimonia  pecu* 
des  mactavit.  Amianus  S5.  Boves  albi.  M.  Caraari  sa* 
lutem,  n  tu  viceris  perimus ;  lib.  3.   Romani  observao. 


tissimi  sunt  ceremoniarum.  bello  prcsertim.  i>  De 

sacriflciis:  huculani  pro  bona  valetudine,  boves qoatuor 
pro  diviliis,  centum  tauros  pro  sospiie  a  Trojs  reditu, 
Ilc  **  De  sacris  Gentil.  et  sacriflc.  Tyg.  1506. 

u  £nlmTero  si  quia  recenseret  qu«  stuiti  roortalos  in 
festis,  sacriflciis,  diis  adorandts»  ice  que  vota  faeiant, 
quid  de  iis  statuant,  Stc  haud  Mio  an  risurus,  &«. 
t« Max.  Tyrius  ser.  1.  CrcBSus  regum  omnium  siultissi* 
rous  de  lebete  con^ulit,  alius  de  numero  areuanua,  di- 
menaione  maris,  Stc  u  Lib.  t. 
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and  so  eapaeiotis  (for  10,0(M)  men  might  stand  in  it  at  once),  that  fair  Pantheon  of 
Cusco,  described  by  Acosta  in  his  Indian  History,  which  eclipses  both  Jews  and 
Christians.    There  were  in  old  Jerusalem,  as  some  write,  408  synagogues ;  but  new 
Cairo  reckons  up  ^if  ^  Radzivilus  may  be  believed)  6800  mosques;  Fez  400,  whereof 
50  are  most  magnificent,  like  St.  Paul's  in  London.    Helena  built  300  fair  churches 
in  the  Holy  Land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  mosques.    The  Mahometans  have 
1000  monks  in  a  monastery;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Americans;  Riccius  of  the 
Chinese,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built ;  and  more  richly  endowed  some  of  them, 
than  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or  St.  Edmund  VBury  in  England  with  us : 
who  can  describe  those  curious  and  costly  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Pausanias  ?    I  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  ofierings,  presents, 
to  these  their  fictitious  gods  daily  consecrated.    '''Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.     ^  CitFsos, 
king  of  Lydia  dedicated  a  hund];^d  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place  with  a  golden  altar: 
no  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.    But  these  are  base  ofierings  in  respect; 
they  offered  men  themselves  alive.    The  Leucadians,  as  Strabo  writes,  sacrificed 
every  year  a  man,  averruncaruUe  deorum  ira  causOf  to  pacify  their  gods,  de  sum/tt 
pracipitio  dejecerent^  8fc.  and  they  did  voluntarily  undergo  it    The  Decii  did  so 
sacrifice,  Diis  manibus  ;  Cnrtius  did  leap  into  the  gulf.    Were  they  not  all  strangely 
deluded  to  go  so  for  to  their  oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
as  Poly  bins  relates  (which  their  argurs,  priests,  vestal  virgins  can  witness),  to  be  so 
superstitious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives  than  omit  any  ceremonies, 
or  ofiend  their  heathen  gods  ?    Nicias,  that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of  the 
Greeks,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  superstition,  "be- 
cause the  augurs  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the  haven  of  Syracuse 
whilst  the  moon  was  eclipsed ;  he  tarried  so  long  till  his  enemies  besieged  him,  he 
and  all  his  army  were  overthrown.    The  "^Parthians  of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this 
kind,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victory,  nay  lose  their  own  lives,  than  fight  in  the 
night,  'twas  against  their  religion.    The  Jews  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  Sab* 
bath,  when  Ponipeius  besieged  Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africa,  set 
upon  by  the  Go&s,  suftred  themselves  upon  the  same  occasion  to  be  utterly  tbd- 
quished.    The  superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged 
by  the  Turks,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report    Because  a  dead  dog  was  fiung  into 
the  only  fountain  which  the  city  had,  they  would  die  of  thirst  all,  rather  than  drink 
of  that  "  unclean  water,  and  yield  up  the  city  upon  any  conditions.    Though  the 
pnetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  persuasions,  their  super- 
stition was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all  forthwith  die  or  yield  up  the 
city.    Vix  ausuM  ipse  credere  (saith  '^  Barletius)  fantam  mperslitionemj  vtl  ajinnar$ 
levissimam  hanc  causam  tanta  rei  vel  tnagis  ridiculam^  quum  nan  dubitem  risum  po- 
iius  quum  adndratianem  posteris  excitaturam.    The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was 
ashamed  to  report  it,  because  he  thought  nobody  would  believe  it    It  is  stupend  to 
relate  what  strange  efi^ts  -this  idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the 
latter  years  in  the  Indies  and  those  bordering  parts :  "  in  what  feral  shapes  the 
**  devil  is  adored,  ne  quid  mali  irUentetU^  as  they  say ;  for  in  the  mountains  betwixt 
Scanderoon  and  Aleppo,  at  this  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  certain  kind  of  people 
called  Coords,  coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians,  who  worship  th^  devil 
and  allege  this  reason  in  so  doing :  God  is  a  good  man  and  will  do  no  harm,  bnt  the 
devil  is  bad  and  must  be  pleased,  lest  he  hurt  them.    It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the 
devil  deludes  them,  how  he  terrifies  them,  how  they  ofier  men  and  women  sacrifices 
unto  him,  a  hundred  at  once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Saturn  of  old,  the  finest 
children,  like  Agamemnon's  Iphigenia,  &c.    At  ^  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first 
overcame  them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  Jiominum  corda  i  viventium  carporibus  fx* 
tractUj  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20,000  in  a  year  (Acosta  lib.  5.  cap,  20)  to  their 
idols  made  of  flour  and  men's  blood,  and  every  year  6000  infants  of  both  sexes: 

vPerigr.  Hierotol.  >vSoUnuf.  uHerodotai.  monatra  coDsjiidaiitur.  narmorea,  liffsM.  loiM.te. 

>*  Boterut  polit.  lib.  S.  cap.  16.       *  Plutarch  vit.  Cra««i.  Ricciua.  **  Deuoi  eoim  ptacara  aoa  csi  opm 

*i  Tbey  were  of  Uie  Greek  church.       "  Lib.  5.  de  {teatii  quia  non  Docet ;  aed  tenioneai  Mcrificiia  placaat,  «& 

Beandartiegia.  <■  In  teuiplia  imniaiiia  Idolorum  *  Fei.  Corteaiua. 
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and  88  prodigioufl  to  relate,  *  how  they  buiy  their  wires  with  husbanda  deceaaed,  'tis 
feaiful  to  report,  and  harder  to  believe, 

V  **  Vtm  certMiAn  bateat  tetbi  qqs  vira  icqiutttr 
Co^JQfiain,  pudor,  est  uon  licnine  mori,** 

and  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandee  dies, "  twelve 
thousand  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a  great  cham  departs,  or  an  emperor  in 
America :  how  they  plague  themselves,  which  abstain  from  all  that  hath  life,  like 
those  old  Pythagoreans,  with  immoderate  fastings,  "as  the  Bannians  about  Suiat, 
they  of  China,  that  for  supersution's  sake  never  eat  flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives, 
never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places,  and  some  pray  to  their  idols  twenty* 
four  hours  together  without  any  intermission,  biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have 
done,  for  devotion's  sake«  Some  again  are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  super* 
stitious  priests  (that  tell  them  such  vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joys  of  heaven 
in  that  other  life),  '^  that  many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  necks,  as 
Cleombrotus  Amborciatus,  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  Uiemselves,  that  they  may  pai^ 
ticipate  of  that  unspeakable  happiness  in  the  other  world.  One  poisons,  another 
strangles  himself,  and  the  King  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  the  vain 
hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  sufficiently  tell  of 
their  several  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may  conclude  with  "Pos- 
sevinus,  Religijacii  asperos  mUeSj  homines  i  feris;  superstiiio  ex  hominilnts  ferae. 
religion  makes  wild  beasts  civil,  superstition  makes  wise  men  beasts  and  fools ;  ana 
the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  give  way  to  it,  are  no  better  than  dizzards ;  nay  more, 
if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true,  is  unus  religionis  scopus^  ut  ei  quern  eolimus  similes fo' 
fnvs,  that  is  the  drifl  of  religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship :  what  shall 
be  the  end  of  idolaters,  but  to  dege(^erate  into  stocks  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  wor- 
ship these  heathen  gods,  for  dii  gentium  cUemoma^  ^  but  to  become  devils  themselves? 
Tis  therefore  exUiosus  error ^  et  mcudmi  periadosus,  a  most  perilous  and  dangerous 
error  of  &11  others,  as  "^  Plutarch  hc^ds,  turhulenia  passio  hominem  conslernansy  a 
pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Unhappy  superstition, 
**  Pliny  calls  it,  morte  nonfniiur,  death  takes  away  life,  but  not  superstition.    Im* 

eious  and  ignorant  are  far  more  happy  than  they  which  are  superstitious,  no  torture 
ke  to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  general,  so  destructive,,  so  violent, 
in  this  superstitious  row,  Jews  for  antiquity  may  so  next  to  Gentiles :  what  of 
old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their  groves  and  high 
places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and  such  sectaries  have  main- 
tained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  present,  1  presume  no  nation  under 
heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blind,  superstitious,  wilful,  obstinate,  and 
peevish,  tiring  themselves  with  vain  ceremonies  to  no  purpose ;  he  that  shall  but 
read  their  rabbins'  ridiculous  conunents,  their  strange  interpretation  of  scriptures,  their 
absurd  ceremonies,  fables,  childish  tales,  which  they  staidfastly  believe,  will  think 
they  be  scarce  rational  creatures ;  their  foolish  ^  customs,  when  they  rise  in  the 
morning,  and  how  they  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superati* 
tious  washings,  how  to  their  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c. 
Last  of  all,  the  expectation  of  their  Messiah,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vain  pomp 
that  shall  attend  him,  as  how  he  shall  terrify  the  GentHes,  and  overcome  them  by 
new  diseases  *,  how  Michael  the  archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he  shall 
gather  all  the  scattered  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  there  make  them  a  great  banquet, 
^  ^  Wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God  made,  a  cup  of  wine 
that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in  Adam's  cellar  ever  since."  At  the 
first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  ox  in  Job.  iv.  10.,  ^  that  every  day  feeds  on 
a  thousand  hills,"  Psal.  1.  10.,  that  great  Leviathan,  and  a  great  bird,  that  laid  an  egg 

*M.  Polu.  Lod.  VertomaDnu*  navig.  lib.  6.  eap.  9.  rant,  et  miMre  pereunt :  rex  ipee  clam  ▼eneiiam  haueia* 

P.  Martyr.  Ucean.  dec  *'Propertiu«  lib.  3.  eleg.  12.  wt,  nisi  a  eervo  fuisaet  detentua.       s^Cautioiie  in  Jib. 

**Tbere  ie  a  cooteftt  among*!  ibe  living  wivee  ai  to  10.    fionini  de  repub.  fol.  111.       >Quin  ipMiMdiaboli 

which  fhall  follow  the  hueband,  and  not  be  allowed  to  ut  nequitiam  referent.       >*  Lib.  da  euperatit.       **  Ho- 

die  for  him  ie  accounted  a  disgrace."        *  Matthias  A  minibus  vita  finis  mors,  non  autem  superstiiionis,  pro- 

MicJMMi.  **  £pist.  Jesuit,  anno.  1540.  A  Xaverto  et  fert  hac  suoe  terminoe  ultra  vitw  Anem.       *  Buxtorflua 

•oeus.    Idemque  Riccius  expcdid.  ad  Binas  1. 1.  per  to>  Synagog.  Jud.  c  4.    Inter  precandum  nemo  pediculoa 

tarn  Jejouatores  apud  eoe  toto  die  carnibus  abetinent  aitingat,  rel  pulioem,  aut  per  guttur  inferius  Tfutuuk 

et  piseibus  ob  religionem.  nocte  et  die  Idola  colentes;  emittas.  Ac    Id.  c  5.  et.  seq.  cap.  36.        *>  lllic  omuia 

Bosquaa  cgredientes.        **  Ad  immortalitatem  morte  animalia,  pieces,  aves,  quos  Deus  uuquam  creavit  luao. 

aspirant  summi  magistratus,  4tc    St  multi  mortales  tabuntur,  et  Tinum  generosum,  Ac 
uc  insaaia,  et  pnapostero  imraortaiiiatta  studio  labo* 
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so  big,  '^  ^  that  by  chance  tumbling  oat  of  the  neat,  it  knocked  down  three  hmidTed 
tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned  one  hundred  and  sixtj  Tillages  i^  this 
bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  ahd  the  sea  was  so  deep,  that  a  hatchet  wonld 
not  fidl  to  tlie  bottom  in  seven  years :  of  their  Messiah's  "  wives  and  children ;  Adam 
and  Eve,  &c^  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  amongst  the  rest :  when  a  Roman  prince 
asked  of  rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hiemania,  why  the  Jews'  God  was  compared  to  a  lion ; 
lie  made  answer,  he  compared  himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the  wood 
Ela,  which,  when  he  desired  to  see,  the  rabbin  prayed  to  God  he  might,  and  forth- 
with the  lion  set  forward.  *^  But  when  he  was  four  hundred  miles  from  Rome  he 
so  roared  that  all  the  great-bellied  women  in  Rome  made  abortions,  the  city  walls 
fell  down,  and  when  he  came  a  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared  the  second  time, 
their  teeth  fell  out  of  their  heads,  the  emperor  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the 
Hon  went  back."  With  an  infinite  number  of  such  lies  and  forgeries,  which  they 
verily  believe,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  wfll  by  no  per- 
suasions be  diverted,  but  still  crucify  their  souls  with  a  company  of  idle  ceremonies, 
live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled'. 

Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and  so  absurd  in 
their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish  out  of  every  one 
of  them,  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law,  their  Alcoran  itself  a  galli- 
maufry of  lies,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts,  stolen  from  other  sects,  and 
confusedly  heaped  up  to  delude  a  company  of  rude  and  barbarous  clowns.  As  how 
birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet  when  he  came  from  Mecca,  the  moon  came 
down  from  heaven  to  visit  him,  ^how  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c^  with  a 
company  of  stupend  figments  of  the  angels,  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  See.  Of  the  dxj 
of  judgment,  and  three  sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  fifty  thousand  yean 
of  Paradise,  which  wholly  consists  in  coeundi  et  camedendi  voluptate^  and  peeorinis 
hominibus  scripium,  hestialis  beatiludo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Viigil,  Dante,  Lncian, 
nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are  most  vain  and 
superstitious,  wine  and  swine's  fiesh  are  utterly  forbidden  by  their  law,  ^'  they  must 
pray  ^ve  times  a  day ;  and  still  towards  the  south,  wash  before  and  after  all  their 
bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting,  vows,  religious  orders,  peregrinations, 
they  go  far  beyond  any  papists,  ^  they  fast  a  month  together  many  times,  and  must 
not  eat  a  bit  tUl  sun  be  set  Their  kalendars,  dervises,  and  torlachers,  Sec.  are  more 
^  abstemious  some  of  them,  than  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites,  forsake  all, 
live  solitary,  fiire  hard,  go  naked,  &c.  ^  Their  pilgrimages  are  as  far  as  to  the  river 
^Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of  those  tracts  likewise  do),  to  wash  themselves,  for 
that  river  as  they  hold  hath  a  sovereign  virtue  to  purge  them  of  all  siAs,  and  no  mas 
can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which  reason  they  come  &r  and 
near  from  the  Indies ;  Maximus  gentium  omnium  confluxus  est ;  and  infinite  numbers 
yearly  resort  to  it  Others  go  as  far  as  Mecca  to  Mahomet's  tomb,  which  journey  is 
both  miraculous  and  meritorious.  The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the 
devil,  of  eating  a  camel  at  Cairo  by  the  way ;  their  fastings,  their  running  till  they 
sweat,  their  long  prayers,  Mahomet^s  temple,  tomb,  and  building  of  it,  would  ask  a 
whole  volume  to  dilate :  and  for  their  pains  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.  And  diverse  of  them  with 
hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their  eyes,  *^'that  they  never  after 
see  any  profane  thing,  bite  out  their  tongues,"  Sic.  They  look  for  their  prophet 
Mahomet  as  Jews  do  for  their  Messiah.  Read  more  of  Uieir  customs,  rites,  cere- 
monies, in  Lonicerus  Turcic.  hist.  torn.  1.  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fourth  chap- 
ter. Bredenbachius,  cap,  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afer,  7ift.  i.  Busbequius  Sabellicus,  Pnr- 
chas,  lib,  3.  cap.  3,  et  4,  5.    Theodorus  Bibliander,  Sec.    Many  foolish  ceremonies 

9r  Cqjus  Upm  eedri  altinioii  SOOdctJeeti  mnt,  qaumqoe 
t  lapsu  OTDin  Aierat  ooDn'actain,  pag 1 100  inde  ■ubmerei, 
el  aliuTione  inundatl.  ■  Every  king  of  the  world 

thall  vend  bim  one  of  bie  dauf  hten  to  be  hie  wife,  be- 
cauM  it  is  written.  Pi.  xJt.  10.  **  Kinge*  daogbten  sball 
attend  on  biro,"  Jkc.  "  Qnwa  qaadringentii  adbue 

inilliaribaa  ab  imperatore  Leo  hie  abeeaet,  tarn  fortiter 
nigiebat,  ut  mulieres  Romanc  abonierint  omnes,  mu< 
tiqoe,  iu.  *  Stroaiui  Ciot^na  omnif.  mag.  lib.  I.  e. 
].  putida  malta  recenaet  ex  Aleoraoo.  de  colo,  atellit, 
▲ngcUa,  LoBictnia  c  Si,  &  L 1.      ^OoinqaUsindie 


orara  Tom  tenentur  ad  meridieea.  Ilrf<enbi.liiw  t»p- 
5.  *  In  quolibet  anno  aaeneeoi  intefrun  jfj^—i 

inierdin,  nee  comedentea  nee  bibentes.  Ac.  *  SuOm 
nnqaam  mnlti  per  totam  otatem  cnmiboe  ■twiiarar . 
Leo  Afer.  MLoBieerus  to  1. 1.  cap.  17.  |&  •Gecar> 
dm  Artbua  ea.  33.  hiet.  orient.  Indie ;  opinio  est  cxpia- 
torinm  enae  Gangem ;  et  nee  mundooa  nb  ooiai  peetaw 
nee  aalTuni  fieri  poaae,  qui  non  hoc  UnBiac  «>  ableat: 
quam  ob  cauaam  ex  tota  India,  Sac  «*Qiita  nil 

Tolant  deincepa  ridere. 
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yon  shall  find  in  them ;  &nd  which  is  most  to  be  lamented,  the  people  are  gene- 
rally so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the  least  circumstance  be  omitted, 
they  think  they  shall  be  damned,  'tis  an  irremissible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  for- 
given. I  kept  in  my  house  amongst  my  followers  (saith  Busbequius,  sometime  the 
Turk's  orator  in  Constantinople)  a  Turkey  boy,  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a 
meat  forbidden  by  tlieir  law,  but  the  next  day  when  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he 
was  not  only  sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  would  weep 
and  ^  grieve  many  days  afler,  torment  himself  for  his  foul  offence.  Another  Turk 
being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and  filthy  faces, 
^^  to  warn  his  soul,  as  he  said,  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of  that  foul  fact  which 
he  was  to  commit"  With  such  toys  as  these  are  men  kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed, 
that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  ofifend  the  least  circumstance  of  their  law,  for  con- 
science-sake misled  by  superstition,  which  no  human  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of 
arms,  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians,  in  describing  of  whose  superstitious  symp- 
toms, as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  1  may  say  that  which  St.  Benedict  once  saw  in  a 
vision,  one  devil  in  the  market-place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery,  because  there  was 
more  work ;  in  populous  cities  they  would  swear  and  forswear,  lie,  falsify,  deceive 
fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  devil  could  circumvent  a  thousand ;  but  in  their  re- 
ligious houses  a  thousand  devils  could  scarce  tempt  one  silly  monk.  All  the  prin- 
cipal devils,  I  think,  busy  themselves  in  subverting  Christians ;  Jews,  Gentiles,  and 
Mahometans,  are  extra  eaulern^  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance,  they 
make  no  resistance,  ^eos  enimpulsare  negligit^  quos  quieto  jure  possidere  se  sentit^ 
they  ar%his  own  already:  but  Christians  have  that  shield  of  faith,  sword  of  the  Spirit 
to  resist,  and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be  overcome.  That 
the  devil  is  most  busy  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true  church,  appears  by  those  seve- 
ral oppositions,  heresies,  schisms,  which  in  all  ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and 
in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein  Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  plays  his  prize. 
This  mystery  of  iniquity  began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles'  time,  many  Antichrists 
and  heretics  were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  to 
the  world's  end,  <to  dementate  men's  minds,  to  seduce  and  captivate  their  souls. 
Their  symptoms  I  know  not  how  better  to  express,  than  in  that  twofold  division,  of 
such  as  lead,  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are  heretics,  schismatics,  false  prophets, 
impostors,  and  their  ministers :  they  have  some  common  symptoms,  some  peculiar. 
Common,  as  madness,  folly,  pride,  insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness, 
obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  other  sects :  JiuUius  addicti  jurare 
in  verba  magistri;  "they  will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  them- 
selves, no  interpretation  good  but  what  their  infallibile  spirit  dictates:  none  shall  be  in 
secundis^  no  not  in  tertUs-f  they  are  only  wise,  only  learned  in  the  truth,  all  damned 
but  they  and  their  followers,  cadem  scrijtturarum  faciunt  ad  materiam  suam^  saith 
TertuIIian,  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and  turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their 
own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  the  mean  time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they 
must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole  tomes,  duplications,  triplications,  never  yield  to 
death,  so  self-conceited,  say  what  you  can.  As  *'  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say) 
speaks  of  P.  Aliardus,  omnes  patres  sic^  atque  ego  sic,  Thougn  all  the  Fathers,  Coun- 
cils, the  whole  world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they  are  all  one :  and  as  "Gregory 
well  notes  ^  of  such  as  are  vertiginous,  they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all 
err :  when  as  the  error  is  wholly  in  their  own  brains."  Magallianus,  the  Jesuit  in 
his  Comment  on  1  Tim.  xvi.  20,  and  Alphonsus  de  castro  lib.  1.  adversus  hceresesj 
gives  two  more  eminent  notes  or  probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by,  (they 
might  have  taken  themselves  by  the  noses  when  they  said  it)  ^  ^  First  they  afiect 
novelties  and  toys,  and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth ;  **  secondly,  they  care  not  what 
they  say,  that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,  peevish- 
ness and  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp."  Peculiar  symptoms  are  prodi- 
gious paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasms,  which  are  many  and  diverse  as  they 


<*NullaiB  M  eoDflictandi  flnem  fteit.  «Ut  in 

aliquem  an^lum  pe  reeiperet,  ne  reu  fleret  ^ui 
delicti  quod  ipse  erat  adiaiwunu.  «Orpgor.  Horn. 

••  "  Bon nd  to  the  dictatM  of  no  master.**      u  gpiat.  loa 
*  Qraua  lit  vtrtigine  eorreptia  videntar  omnia  moveri, 


omnia  iis  fklaa  snnt,  quum  error  in  ipaorum  oerebro  alt, 
<•  Rpt  novas  affectant  et  iniitiles,  falsa  veria  prcfenint.  9L 
quod  temeritaa  eflbtJerit,  id  superbia  post  modum  tuebi* 
tor  et  coniumacis,  kc  ^gee  more  in  Vincent, 

Lyrin. 
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themselves.  "Nicholaites  of  old,  would  have  wives  ia  coounoii:  Mootacnisli  w31 
not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians,  forbidding  all  flesh,  Severians  wine;  Adamians  go 
naked,  *  because  Adam  did  so  in  Paramse;  and  some  "barefoot  all  their  Uvea, 
because  God,  Exod.  iii.  and  Joshua  v.  bid  Moses  so  to  do ;  and  Isaiah  zx.  was  bid 
put  off  his  shoes ;  Manichees  hold  that  Pythagorean  transmigration  of  souls  from 
men  to  beasts ;  ^  ^^  the  Circumcellions  in  Africa,  with  a  mad  cruelty  made  away  them- 
selves, some  by 'fire,  water,  breaking  their  necks,  and  seduced  others  to  do  the  like, 
threatening  some  if  they  did  not,"  with  a  thousaind  such ;  as  you  may  read  in  "Austin 
(for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides  schisms  and 
smaller  factions)  Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro^  Danatu,  Gab,  Prateolmsy  Sfc,  Of 
prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  Ecclesiastical  stories  affi>rd  many  examples; 
of  Elias  and  Christs,  as  our  ^  Eudo  de  sUllis,  a  Briton  in  King  Stephen's  time,  that 
went  invisible,  translated  himself  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thousands 
with  good  cheer  in  the  wilderness,  and  many  such ;  nothing  so  common  as  miracles, 
visions,  revelations,  prophecies.  Now  what  these  brain-sick  heretics  once  broach, 
and  impostors  set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  fitlse,  and  prodigious,  the  common 
people  will  follow  and  believe.  It  will  run  along  like  murrain  in  cattle,  scab  ia 
sheep.  Milla  scabies^  as  '*  he  said,  superstitione  seabiogior;  as  he  that  is  bitten  with 
a  mad  dog  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad ;  either  out  of  afiection  of 
novelty,  simj^icity,  blind  zeal,  hope  and  fear,  the  giddy-headed  multitade  will  em* 
brace  it,  and  without  further  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimur^  these  are  old,  hac  priiufnere.  In  our  days  we  have  a  new 
scene  of  superstitious  impostora  and  heretics.  A  new  company  of  actois,  of  Anti- 
christs, that  great  Antichrist  himself:  a  rope  of  hopes,  that  by  their  greatness  aod 
authority  bear  down  all  before  them:  who  from  that  time  they  proclaimeid  them- 
selves universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own  kingdom,  sovereignty,  greatness,  and 
to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such  a  company  of  human  traditions,  purgatorr, 
Limhu  Pairum^  InfarUunif  and  all  that  subterranean  geography,  mass,  adoration  of 
saints,  alms,  fastings,  bulls,  indulgences,  ordere,  friars,  images,  shiines,  musty  relics, 
excommunications,  confessions,  satisfactions,  blind  obediences,  vows,  pilgrimages, 
peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toys,  intricate  subtleties,  gross  errors,  obscure 
questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and  set  a  gloss  upon  them,  that  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scriptures  concealed,  legends  brought  im 
religion  banished,  hypocritical  superatition  exalted,  and  the  Chureh  itself  **  obscured 
and  pereecuted :  Christ  and  his  membere  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necro- 
mantical,  atheistical  popes,  than  ever  it  was  by  "^  Julian  the  Apostate,  Porphyrias 
the  Platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  Sophister ;  by  those  heathen  em- 
perors, Huns,  Goths,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  by  what  means,  at 
what  times,  guibus  auxiliis^  superstition  climbed  to  this  height,  tradition  increased, 
and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdeburgenses,  Kemnisius,  Osiaa- 
der,  Bale,  Momay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others  relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that 
shidl  but  seeHheir  profane  rites  and  foolish  customs,  how  superetitionsly  kept, 
how  stricdy  observed,  their  multitude  of  saints,  images,  that  rabble  of  Romish  dei- 
ties, for  trades,  professions,  diseases,  pereons,  ofllces,  countries,  places  ;  St  Geoi^ 
for  England ;  St.  Denis  for  France,  Patrick,  Ireland ;  Andrew,  ScoUand ;  Jago,  Spain; 
&.C.  Gregory  for  students ;  Luke  for  paintera ;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philoso- 
phers ;  Crispin,  shoemakere ;  Katherine,  spinners ;  &c.  Anthony  for  pigs ;  Gallos, 
geese ;  Wenceslaus,  sheep ;  Pelagius,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ;  Valentine,  &!)* 
ing  sickness :  Apollonia,  tooth-ache ;  Petronella  for  agues ;  and  the  Virgin  Mary  for 
sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices :  he  that  shall  observe  these  things,  Uieir  shrines, 
images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pilgrimages  they  make  to  them,  what  creep- 
ing to  crosses,  our  Lady  of  Loretto's  rich  ^  gowns,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed 
on  images,  and  number  of  suitora;  St.  Nicholas  Burge  in  France;  our  St. Thomas^ 
shrine  of  old  at  Canterbury ;  those  relics  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lyons,  Fia- 

w  Attit.de beret,  uras  molierum  indiffbreni.    M<^aod  *>  Jorian.  Pont.  Ant.  DUI.  >C^m  per  P>f*M* 

•Bt«  peeeavit  Adam,  nudus  «rat.  •*  Alii  nudie  nomen  ejat  penequi  non  poterat,  aab  9pttA9  nUgiomf 

pedibaa  aemper  ambulant.  >  Intana  feritate  nbi  frandulenter  subYertera  dnponcbat.  *T1ni  wnt 

Bon  pareunt  nam  per  mortea  raria*  prKcipitiorttni  aqua*  d»  prqfetM  ag aioft  Ctiriaciant,  et  paJeatinan  devoi  (>t 

rum  et  igniiim.  aeipans  necant,  et  in  iatum  furorem  alio*  Socratea  lib^  3.  cap.  IS.)  acriptaraoi  nofta  pteaaai.  ac 

cnfuni,  mortem  minantea  ni  faciant.  "Eleocli.  Tide  Cyriliam  in  Jnliaaiia,  Orifinaaraa  OiiIwim.  at. 

heret.  ab  orbe  condito  *  Nubrifaiiaia.  lib.  cap.  19.  *•  One  iau|c  iMd  (Ni«  gowa  wonS  ^ 
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turn,  St  Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yearly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what 
cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said  in  some 
of  their  ^  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to  mass,  come  barefoot, 
&c.),  how  they  spend  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  in  such  ridiculous 
observations ;  their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles,  buying  and  selling  of  pardons, 
indulgences  for  40,000  years  to  come,  their  processions  on  set  days,  their  strict 
fiistings,  monks,  anchorites,  friar  mendicants,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their 
vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies  at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas,  Palm-Sunday, 
Blaise,  St.  Martin,  St.  Nicholas'  day ;  their  adorations,  exorcisms,  &c.,  will  think  all 
those  Grecian,  Pagan,  Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the 
name,  time  and  place,  habit  only  altered,  to  have  degenerated  into  Christians.  Whilst 
they  prefer  traditions  before  Scriptures ;  those  Evangelical  Councils,  poverty,  obe- 
dience, vows,  alms,  &sting,  supererogations,  before  God's  Commandments;  their 
own  ordinances  instead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance,  blindness,  they 
have  brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case  by  their  cunning  conveyances, 
strict  discipline,  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of  damnation  they  dare  not 
break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict;  hold  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat 
in  Lent,  than  kill  a  man :  their  consciences  are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to 
despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted;  and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  nearest  and  dearest  friends  of  heresy,  if  they  do  not  as  they  do,  will 
be  their  chief  executioners,  and  help  first  to  bring  a  faggot  to  bum  them.  What 
mulct,  what  penance  soever  is  enjoined,  they  dare  not  but  do  it,  tumble  with  St. 
Francis  in  the  mire  amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed,  go  woolward,  whip  them- 
selves, build  hospitals,  abbeys,  &c.,  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or 
run  upon  a  sword  point :  they  perform  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation, 
believe  all. 

•> ''  Ut  pueri  infhnlei  credunt  siina  omnia  ahena         i  "At  children  think  their  babfaa  live  to  lie. 

Vivere,  et  esse  bominefl,  el  ue  isti  omnia  Acta        I  Do  they  these  brasen  image*  they  lee.** 

Vera  patant,  credunt  signis  cor  ineeee  ahenii.**       | 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blind  zeal,  are  so  gulled  and 
tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity  and  ignorance, 
their  epicurean  popes  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  are  merry 
in  their  chambers  with  their  punks,  they  do  indulgere  genio^  and  make  much  of  them- 
selves. The  middle  sort,  some  for  private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
{quia  expedivit  psUiaco  mum  z"^')  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  believe 
aU  their  paradoxes  and  absurd  tenets,  without  exception,  and  as  obstinately  maintain 
and  put  in  practice  all  their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (Jot  their  religion  is 
half  a  trade)  to  the  death ;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden  legena  itself,  with  all  the 
lies  and  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  St  George,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Winifred,  St.  Denis, 
&c.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic.  Harpsfield,  that  pharisaical  impostor,  amongst 
the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  Hist  cap.  22.  sac  prim,  sex.^  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  that 
ridiculous  fable  of  St  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  as  when  they  live,"^ 
how  they  came  to  Cologne,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.,  though  he  can  say  nothing  for 
it,  yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobilitavU  {inquit)  hoc  saculum  Ursula  cum 
comitilms,  cujus  historia  tUinam  tarn  miM  esset  easpedita  et  ceria^  qudm  in  animo  meo 
cerium  ac  expeditum  estj  cam  esse  cum  sodalihus  heaiam  in  ccelis  virginem.  They 
must  and  will  ^I  say)  either  out  of  blind  zeal  believe,  vary  their  compass  with  the 
rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies,  apply  themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons, 
and  for  fear  and  flattery  are  content  to  subscribe  and  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies  to 
maintain  and  defend  their  present  government  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  can- 
onists, Jesuits,  friars,  priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busy  themselves  in  those  idle 
times,  for  the  Church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries,  or  better  to  defend  their 
lies,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiations,  traditions,  pope's  pardons,  purgatories, 
masses,  impossibilities,  &c.  with  glorious  shows,  fair  pretences,  big  wonds,  and 
plausible  wits,  have  coined  a  thousand  idle  questions,  nice  distinctions,  subtleties, 
Obs  and  Sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical  expositions,  to  salve  all  appearances, 

•  At  at  our  lady*i  chnreh  at  Bergamo  in  Italy.  «  Lncilini  lib.  1.  cap.  S8.  de  fiilf  a  relig.  *  An.  441. 
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objections^  such  quirks  and  quiddities,  quodliheUiriesy  as  Bale  saith  of  Ferribiigge  ao^ 
Strode,  instances,  ampliations,  decrees,  glosses,  canons,  that  instead  of  sound  coid^ 
mentaries,  good  preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sophisters,  prima  secundi 
secundarii^  sectaries,  Canonists,  Sorbonists,  Minorites,  with  a  rabMe  of  idle  control 
versies  and  questions,  ^an  Papa  sit  Deus^  an  quasi  Deusf  An  pardcipei  utramqui 
Chrisli  naturam  f  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to  be  a  humble  bee  or  a  gauid^ 
as  a  man  ?  Whether  he  can  produce  respect  without  a  foundation  or  term,  make  i 
whore  a  virgin  ?  fetch  Trajan's  soul  from  hell,  and  how  ?  with  a  rabble  of  questions 
about  hell-fire :  whether  it  be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  clout  shoes  upon  i 
Sunday  ?  whether  God  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself?  Such,  saith  Keni^ 
nisius,  are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (mere  alchemists)  200  commentators  on  Petet 
Lambard;  {Pitsius  catal,  scriptorum  Anglic,  reckons  up  180  English  commentator 
alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences),  Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  &c^  and 
so  perhaps  tbat  of  St.  "Austin  may  be  verified.  Indoeti  rapiuni  cmlum^  doeti  interim 
descendurU  ad  infemum.  Thus  they  continued  in  such  error,  "blindness,  decrees.1 
sophisms,  superstitions ;  idle  ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  nev-i 
coined  holiness  and  religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  ablel 
to  involve  multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  souls,  and,  if  it  were  possible. 
tlie  very  elecL  In  the  mean  time  the  true  Church,  as  wine  and  water  mixed,  lay  hid 
and  obscure  to  speak  of,  till  Luther's  time,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  defecate, 
and  as  another  sun  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  restore  it  to 
that  purity  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  after  him  many  good  and  godly  men. 
divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavours,  and  still  do. 

*B  **  And  what  Uieir  ignorance  eiteeiii'd  lo  holjr. 
Our  wiwr  agei  do  account  aa  foUy.** 

But  see  the  devil,  that  will  never  suffer  the  Church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest:  no 
garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weeds  grow  up  in  it,  no  wheat  but  it 
hath  some  tares :  we  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  schismatics,  and  some 
heretics,  even  in  our  own  bosoms  in  another  extreme.   ''^^Dum  vitant  stulti  ritia  a 
contraria  curruni;'*'*  that  out  of  too  much  zeal  in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  human 
traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and  superstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they  will 
admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all,  no  fasting  days,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  com- 
munion, no  church  music,  &c.,  no  bishops'  courts,  no  church  government,  rail  at  all 
our  church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  aU  for  the  peace  of  thee.  0 
Sion !    No,  not  so  much  as  degrees  some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or  universities,  ali 
human  learning,  (His  cloaca  diaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and  surplice,  such  as  are 
things  indifierent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  ornament,  decency,  or  distinction*- 
sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snuff  at,  as  a  stone-horse  when  he  meets  a  bear :  they 
make  matters  of  conscience  of  them,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  livings  than  sulv- 
scribe  to  them.  They  will  admit  of  no  holidays,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  &c.,  no  churches,  no  bells  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  them  ; 
no  discipline,  no  ceremonies  but  what  they  invent  themselves ;  no  interpretations  of 
scriptures,  no  comments  of  Others,  no  councils,  but  such  as  their  own  fantastical 
spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio^  as  Socinians,  by  which  spirit  misled,  many  times  they 
broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists  themselves.   Some  of  them  turn  propheu«. 
have  secret  revelations,  will  be  of  privy  council  with  God  himself,  and  know  ali  his 
secrets,  "^Per  capillm  spiritum  sanctum  tenenlj  et  omnia  sciunt  cum  sinl  asini  omnitun 
obstinatissimi^  a  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  niany 
shall  be  saved  and  who  damned  in  a  parish,  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven,  interpret 
Apocalypses,  ( Commentatores  pracipites  et  vertiginosos^  one  calls  them,  as  well  he 
might)  and  those  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times,  places,  as  their  own 
spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest,  and  precisely  set  down  when 
the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year,  what  month,  what  day.    Some  of  them 
again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presumptuous,  they  will  go  into  infected  houses* 
expel  devils,  and  fast  forty  days,  as  Christ  himself  did ;  some  call  God  and  his  attri- 
butes into  question,  as  Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistiates,  aaJ 


*  Hoepinian  Oaiander.  An  hoe  propositio  Deut  tit 
CuenriNU  ▼•:  •rarabeos,  lit  aqiie  poMibilia  ac  Deal  et 
bomo  ?  Aa  poeiit  reflpoctum  produoere  fine  fundaoiento 
«;  tcraiiAo.   An  leTius  tit  JxNniiieai  Jugulara  quam 
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their  authorities,  as  anabaptists,  will  do  all  their  own  private  spirit  dictates,  and 
nothing  else.    Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those  Amstendamian  sects  and 
sectaries,  are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.     It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  pas* 
sages  Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of"Gretinck,  Rnipperdoling,  and  tneir 
associates,  those  madmen  of  Mnnster  in  Germany;  what  strange  enthusiasms,  sottish 
revelations  they  had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  deluded  others ;  and  as 
profane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations  holds  of  Christian  religion,  in  general 
it  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  men's  spirits  and  courage  from  them,  nm* 
pliciores  reddU  homines^  breeds  nothing  so  courageous  soldiers  as  that  Roman :  we 
may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  their  religion  takes  away  not  spirits  only,  but  wit 
and  judgment,  and  deprives  them  of  their  understanding;  for  some  of  them  are  so 
far  gone  with  their  private  enthusiasms  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  mad,  out 
of  their  wits.    What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  than  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him 
to  be  a  God,  as  some  do  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?    In  ^Poland, 
1518,  in  the  reign  of  King  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and  got  him  twelve 
apostles,  came  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely  deluded  the  commons.  ^^  One  David 
George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many  years  since,  did  as  much  in  Holland,  took 
upon  him  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  had  many  followers.    Benedictus  Victorinus  Fa- 
ventinus,  consil.  15,  writes  as  much  of  one  Honorius,  that  thought  he  was  not  only 
inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  God  himself,  and  had  ^  familiar  conference 
with  God  and  his  angels.  Lavat.  de  speet  c,  2.  part.  8.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sar« 
torions,  that  thought  he  was  the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap,  7.  of  diverse  others  that  had 
conference  with  angels,  were  saints,  prophets.    Wierus,  lib,  3.  de  Lamiis  c.  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father ;  of  an  Italian  and 
Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.    We  need  not  rove  so  far  abroad,  we  have  fiunt« 
liar  examples  at  home :  Hackett  that  said  he  was  Christ ;  Coppinger  and  Arthington 
his  disciples ;  "  Burchet  and  Hovatus,  burned  at  Norwich.    We  are  never  likely 
seven  years  together  without  some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations^ 
some  to  convert  the  Jews,  some  hsi  forty  days,  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lion's  den ; 
some  foretell  strange  things,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.    Great  precisians 
of  mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeal,  ^ting,  medi- 
tation, melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross  errors  and  inconveniences.    Of  those 
men  I  may  conclude  generally,  that  howsoever  they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and 
men  of  understanding  in  other  matters,  discourse  well,  ltes€un  habent  imaginaiionemy 
they  are  like  comets,  round  in  all  places  but  where  they  blaze,  cceiera  sont,  they 
have  impregnable  wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  their  mad- 
ness and  folly  breaks  out  beyond  measure,  in  infinitum  erumpH  stuUitia,    They  are 
certainly  hr  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad,  and  have  more  need  of  physic 
than  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed,  more  need  of  hellebore  than  those  that  are  in 
Bedlam. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Prognostics  of  Seligioua  Melancholy. 

Yon  may  guess  at  the  prognostics  by  the  symptoms.  What  can  these  signs  fore 
tell  otherwise  than  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair,  obstinacy,  a  repro- 
bate sense,  ^a  bad  end?  What  else  can  superstition,  heresy  produce,  but  wars^ 
tumults,  uproars,  torture  of  souls,  and  despair,  a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth, 
cap.  vii.  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry,  and  walk  after  their  own  ways  ?  how  should 
it  be  otherwise  with  them  ?  what  can  they  expect  but  <<  blasting,  famine,  dearth,''  and 
all  the  plagues  of  B^pt,  as  Amos  denounceth,  cap.  iv.  vers.  0.  10.  to  be  led  into 
captivity  ?  If  our  hopes  be  frustrate,  ^  we  sow  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and 
have  not  enough,  drink  and  are  not  filled,  clothe  and  be  not  warm,  &c.  Haggai  i.  6. 
we  look  for  much  and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  it  ?  His  house  was  waste,  they 
came  to  their  own  houses,  vers.  9.  there^jre  the  heaven  stayed  his  dew,  the  earth 
his  fruit.''  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not  serve  God  as  we 
ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us;  what  can  we  look  for  else  but 
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mutual  wan,  slaughters,  fearful  ends  in  this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  eternal  damna- 
tion ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many  feral  battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  Chris- 
tian blood  shed,  but  superstition !  That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures, 
torments,  whence  do  they  proceed  ?  from  superstition.  Bodine  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
^* method.  last,  accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their  civil  wars:  but  let  him  read 
those  Pharsalian  fields  ^  fought  of  late  in  France  for  their  religion,  their  massacres, 
wherein  by  their  own  relations  in  twenty-four  years,  I  know  not  how  many  millions 
have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities,  and  he  shall  find  ours  to  be  but  velita- 
tions  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custom  of  heretics  and  idolaters,  when  they  are 
plagued  for  their  sins,  and  God^s  just  judgments  come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge 
any  fault  in  themselves,  but  still  impute  it  unto  others.  In  Cyprian's  time  it  was  much 
controverted  between  him  and  Demetrius  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those 
present  calamities.  Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  Christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever 
in  the  primitive  church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  "^Arnobius),  '*^  that  there 
were  not  such  ordinary  showers  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  so  season- 
able sprinffs,  fruitful  autumns,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountams,  less  gold  and  silver 
than  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  soldiers,  all  were  scanted,  justice,  friend- 
ship, skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,"  and  that  through  Christians'  de&ult,  and  all  their 
other  miseries  from  them,  quod  dii  nostri  a  vobis  non  colantur^  because  they  did  not 
worship  their  gods.  But  Cyprian  retorts  all  upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract 
against  him.  Tis  true  the  world  is  miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars, 
dearth,  fiunine,  fire,  inundations,  plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us, 
$ed  non  iU  tu  quereria  ista  euddunl  quod  dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  coJantur^  sed  quod  a 
vobis  non  colatur  Deusj  a  quibus  nee  quarituTj  nee  timehtr^  not  as  thou  complainest, 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  Gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not  serve 
the  true  God,  neither  seek  him,  nor  fear  him  as  you  ought  Our  papists  object  as 
much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretics,  we  them ;  the  Turks  esteem  of  both  as  infi- 
dels, and  we  them  as  a  company  of  pagans,  Jews  against  all ;  when  indeed  there  is 
a  general  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in  the  very  best,  which  may  justly  deserve 
God's  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries  upon  our  heads.  I  will  say  nothing  here  of 
those  vain  cares,  torments,  needless  works,  penance,  pilgrimages,  pseudomartyrdoro^ 
&c.  We  heap  upon  ourselves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations ;  we  punish  our 
bodies,  as  in  Turkey  (saith  *  Busbequius  leg,  Tureic.  ep,  3.)  ^  one  did,  that  was 
much  afibcted  with  music,  and  to  hear  boys  sing,  but  very  superatitious ;  an  old  sybil 
coming  to  his  house,  or  a  holy  woman,  (as  that  place  yields  many)  took  him  down 
for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world  be  should  sufier  for  it ;  thereupon  he 
flung  his  rich  and  costly  instruments  which  he  had  bedecked  with  jewels,  all  at  once 
into  the  fire.  He  was  served  in  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  household  stuff:  a  little 
after,  anotlier  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort,  and  from  thenceforth  he 
was  served  in  earthen  vessels,  last  of  all  a  decree  came  forth,  because  Turks  might 
not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  then  living  in  Constanti- 
nople, might  drink  any  wine  at  all."  In  like  sort  amongst  papists,  fiisting  at  first 
was  generally  proposed  as  a  good  thing ;  afler,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and 
then  last  of  all  so  rigorously  proposed,  to  bind  the  consciences  upon  pain  of  damna- 
tion. ^  First  Friday,"  saith  Erasmus,  ^  then  Saturday,"  et  nunc  periclitatur  dies 
Mereuriij  and  Wednesday  now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast  "^  And  for  such  like  toys, 
some  so  miserably  afflict  themselves,  to  despair,  and  death  itself,  rather  than  ofl&nd, 
and  think  themselves  good  Christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious 
Jews."  So  saith  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time.  **  ^  We  are 
tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  down,  our  goods 
so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy  man,  in  time,  to  redress 
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DiooUi.  *  Adven.  fentcs  lib.  1.  postquam  in  nando 
Christiana  geoa  oapit,  terranim  orbem  periiae,  et  mul- 
tis  BMlia  aflbctooi  eaaa  fenoa  humanuaa  videmos. 
*>  Cliiod  nee  byeme,  nee  vttate  lanta  imbrium  ropia,  nee 
fragibuatorrendia  aoliu  flagrantia.  nee  vernali  teroperie 
aau  urn  leta  aint,  nee  arborria  flBtibus  autumni  f<B> 
cundj,  ttinua  de  nontibua  mannor  eruatur.  minui  an* 
run.  4lc.  *  Solitna  erat  obleetare  ae  fidiboa,  et 

voee  flBiiaicaetaenUaiD ;  aed  hoeamne  auMatura  SybiUa 


cojaidain  interrenta,  dbe.  lode  quieqvid  eral  iMCr«< 
mentoniro  Symphoniaeorum,  aura  geaBaisaoe  evrcfw 
opera  diatinctorua  coarainuit,  et  in  ignea  i^jecit,  kt. 
»  Ob  id  genua  obserratiancalaavideaashoainaaBMEfia 
aflligi,  et  denique  roori,  et  abi  ipain  CbriaiiaBaa  vMm 

5|uuni  revera  aint  Judai.  ••  Ita  in  corpora  KHtra 

ortanaaque  decretia  anis  asviit  «t  puma  obAnrat  am 
Deua  Lutheram  virum  perpetua  niemoria  digntfsiana 
eicitauet,  qiiin  nobii  muo  box 
tia  cibo  utendua  fiiiaaet. 


Hem.  1.  Subs.  5.]  Cure  ofReltgimts  Melancholy,  (120 

these  mischiefs,  we  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses  before  this."  "As  in 
lasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we  crucify  one  another  without  a  cause, 
barring  ourselves  of  many  good  and  lawful  things,  honest  disports,  pleasures  and 
recreations ;  for  wherefore  did  God  create  them  but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts,  mirth, 
music,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing,  &c.  non  tarn  necessitalihus  nostris  Deus 
inservit^  sed  in  delicicis  amamur^  as  Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And  as 
Plato  2.  de  hgibus  gives  out,  Deos  lahoriosam  hominum  vitam  miseraias^  the  gods  in 
commiseration  of  human  estate  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  evm  volup* 
tate  tripudia  et  solttUiones  nobis  dueant^  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  to  sing  and  dance 
with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoice  and  enjoy  himself,  making  good  use  of 
such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatusy  as  he  will,  sed  superstitiO' 
siis.  ^  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  than  that  he  should  eat  and  drink,  and 
that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good  in  his  labour,"  Eccles.  ii.  24.  And  as  "one 
said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  tot  solatia  in  hac  cegri  orbis  calamitate  mortalibus 
tadiis  detts  objecit^  I  say  of  all  honest  recreations,  God  hath  therefore  indulgecTthem 
to  refresh,  ease,  solace  and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stem,  too  rigid^ 
too  precise,  too  grossly  superstitious,  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toy, 
with  touch  not,  taste  not,  &c.,  as  those  Pythagoreans  of  old,  and  some  Indians  now, 
that  will  eat  no  fleshy  or  suffer  any  living  creature  to  be  killed,  the  Bannians  about 
Guzzerat ;  we  tyrannise  over  our  brother's  soul,  lose  the  right  use  of  many  good 
gifts ;  honest  "^sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations,  "punish  ourselves  without  a 
cause,  lose  our  liberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives.  Anno  1270,  at  "Magdeburg  in 
Germany,  a  Jew  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a  Saturday,  and  without  help  could  not  pos- 
sibly get  out ;  he  called  to  his  fellows  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was 
their  l^bbath,  non  licebat  opus  manuum  exercere;  the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next 
day  forbade  him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it  was  our  Sunday.  In  the  mean  time 
the  wretch  died  before  Monday.  We  have  myriads  of  examples  in  this  kind  amongst 
those  rigid  Sabbatarians,  and  therefore  not  without  good  cause,  ^Intokrabilem  pertur 
hationem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolerable  perturbation,  that  causeth 
such  dire  events,  folly,  madness,  sickness,  despair,  death  of  body  and  soul,  and  hell 
itself. 

SuBSECT.  v. — Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster-taming^ 
Hercules,  a  divine  .^sculapius,  or  Christ  himself  to  come  in  his  own  person,  to  reign 
a  thousand  years  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  Millenaries  will  have  him.  They 
are  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  obstinate,  so  firmly  addicted  to  that  reli- 
gion in  which  they  have  been  bred  and  brought  up,  that  no  persuasion,  no  terror,  no 
persecution,  can  divert  them.  The  consideration  of  which,  hath  induced  many 
commonwealths  to  suffer  them  to  enjoy  their  consciences  as  they  will  themselves : 
a  toleration  of  Jews  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe.  In  Asia  they  have  their 
synagogues :  Spaniards  permit  Moors  to  live  amongst  them :  the  Mogullians,  Gen- 
tiles :  the  Turks  all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  common 
sanctuaries.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled  for  con- 
sciences-sake, but  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved,  as  Corne- 
lius was  formerly  accepted,  Jew,  Turks,  Anabaptists,  &c.  If  he  be  an  honest 
man,  live  soberly,  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves  about  Cracow  and  Rakow  in  Poland,  have 
renewed  this  opinion)  serve  his  own  God,  with  that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought. 
Sua  cuique  civitati  (Lsli)  religio  sity  nostra  nobisy  Tully  thought  fit  every  city 
should  be  free  in  this  behalf,  adore  their  own  Custodes  et  Topicos  DeoSj  tutelar 


*>Tbe  Gentiles  in  India  wiil  eat  no  aenaible  crea- 
toreff.  or  aught  that  batb  blood  in  it.  <*  Vandor- 

milius  de  Aucupio.  dbp.  97.  "  Some  explode  all 

human  authors,  arts,  and  iciencet,  poeta,  histories,  4cc., 
so  precise,  their  seal  overruns  their  wits;  and  so  stupid, 
thcf  oppose  all  human  learning,  because  they  are  igno- 
rant themselves  and  illiterate,  nothing  must  be  read 
but  Scriptures;  but  these  men  deserve  to  be  pitied, 
rather  than  confuted.    Others  are  so  suict  Uiey  will 
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admit  of  no  honest  game  and  pleasure,  no  dancing, 
singing,  other  plays,  recreations  and  games,  hawking, 
huuting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  Ibc.,  because  to  set 
one  beast  kill  another  is  the  A'uit  of  our  rebeliioa 
against  God.  itc  <*  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  rruentit 

Irrepet  genibus  si  Candida  Jusserit  I  no.  Juvenalia. 
Sect.  Q.  "  M unster  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap.  444.  Incidit 
in  cloaeam,  unde  se  non  pnssit  eximere,  implorat  opea 
socioruB,  sed  iili  negant,  he      ^  J)e  beoellc.  7.  Ii 


Beligum  Mehmeioly.  [Eut  3.  See.  4. 

and  local  gods,  as  Symmachiis  caDs  tliem»  Isocntea  adviseth  Demonicns,  ^  when  he 
came  to  a  stxuige  city,  to  *' worship  by  all  means  the  gods  of  the  place,"  et  mwi*- 
quttaquc^  Topicam  deum  sic  coli  opartcrCj  quomodo  ipse  praceperit :  which  Cecilioa 
m  *  Minutius  labours,  and  would  have  every  nation  sacrorum  rittu  gentiles  habere  et 
decs  colere  muidcipes^  keep  their  own  ceremonies,  worship  their  peculiar  gods,  which 
Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the  Africans,  Deos  sues  patrio  more  veneraniairj  they  wor- 
ship their  own  gods  according  to  their  own  ordination.  For  wby  should  any  ooc 
nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that  universality  of  God,  Deum  suam  quem  nee 
osUnduntj  nee  vident^  discurrantem  silicet  et  ubique  praseiUemj  in  amnotm  maresm 
actusj  et  occuUaSj  cogilationes  inquirentemj  Sfc^  as  Christians  do :  let  every  province 
enjoy  their  liberty  in  this  behalf,  worship  one  God,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  in- 
formed. The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asiae,  Europe,  Lybis,  dds  ignoiis  et  pere- 
grims :  others  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears  by  his  Epistle  to  Tnyao, 
would  not  have  the  Chiistians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the  reign  of 
Maziminus,  as  we  £nd  it  registered  in  Eusebius  lib.  9.  cap.  0.  there  was  a  Secret 
made  to  this  purpose,  Julius  cogatur  invilus  ad  hunc  vel  ilium  dearum  cuUumy  ^  let 
no  one  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  worship  any  particular  deity,"  and  by  Cqb- 
stantine  in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign  as  ''Baronius  infoimeth  us,  J^Temo  alteri  ex-^ 
hibeat  molestiamy  quod  cujusque  animus  vultj  hoc  quisque  transigal,  new  gods,  new 
lawgivers,  new  priests,  will  have  new  ceremonies,  customs  and  religions,  to  which 
every  wise  man  as  a  good  formalist  should  accommodate  himself. 

M*  gBtorniM  periit,  perieraat  et  lua  Jura, 

Bob  Jove  nunc  muiidiM,  Juaea  leqiure  Jovia.** 

The  said  Constantme  the  emperor,  as  Eusebius  vrrites,  flung  down  and  demolished 
all  the  heathen  gods,  silver,  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and  temples,  and  turned  them 
all  to  Christian  churches,  iitfestus  gentilium  monumentis  htdibno  exposuii ;  the  Turk 
now  converts  them  again  to  Mahometan  mosques.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the 
reign  of  Arcadius  and  Uonorius.  ''Symmachus  the  orator  in  his  days,  to  procure  a 
general  toleration,  used  this  argument,  "^Because  God  is  immense  aiMi  infinite,  and 
his  nature  cannot  perfectly  be  known,  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversely  wor- 
shipped, as  every  man  shall  perceive  or  understand."  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
for  one  religion  to  be  universal :  you  see  that  one  small  province  can  hardly  be  ruled 
by  one  law,  civil  or  spiritfial;  and  ^  how  shall  so  many  distinct  and  vast  empires  of 
the  world  be  united  into  one  ?  It  never  was,  never  will  be*^'  Besides,  if  there  be 
infinite  planetuy  and  firmamental  worlds,  as  "  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or 
commanding  spirits  belonging  to  each  of  them ;  and  so,  per  consequens  (for  they  will 
be  all  adored),  infinite  religions.  And  therefore  let  every  territory  keep  their  proper 
rites  and  ceremonies,  as  their  dii  hUehtres  will,  so  Tyrius  calls  them,  ^  and  accord- 
ing to  the  quarter  they  hold,"  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  ordera,  oracles, 
which  they  dictate  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  own  priests  or  ministers.  This 
tenet  was  stifily  maintained  in  Turkey  not  long  since,  as  you  may  read  in  the  third 
epistle  of  Busbequius,  "^^that  all  those  should  participate  of  eternal  hairiness,  that 
lived  a  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion  soever  they  professed."  Rustan  Bassa 
was  a  great  patron  of  it;  though  Mahomet  himself  was  sent  virtute  gladdif  to  enforce 
all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Alcoran,  to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for 
Jews,  Gentiles,  infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all 
respect  and  favour,  but  by  no  means  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Christians,  to  no  heretics,  schismatics,  or  the  like;  let  the  Spanish 
inquisition,  that  fourth  fury,  speak  of  some  of  them,  the  civil  wars  and  massacres  ia 
France,  our  Marian  times.  "Magillianus  the  Jesuit  will  not  admit  of  conference 
with  a  heretic,  but  severity  and  rigour  to  be  used,  rum  illis  verba  reddere^  sedjur- 
casjjigere  oportet;  and  Theodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus,  hb.  12.  cap,  15. 
>°°M'phat  he  put  all  heretics  to  silence."    Bernard.  Epist.  180,  will  have  club  Uw, 


MNomen   venerare   piweertiin  quod  civitae  eollt 
*Oetavio  dial.  *  Annal.  torn.  3-  ad  annum  394. 1. 

*•  Orid.  **  Satarn  ia  dead,  faia  lawa  died  with  faim ;  now 
fliat  Jupiler  rulee  the  world,  let  ua  obey  bia  lawa.** 
■*  In  epiat.  Sym.  *€luia  deua  immenaoin  qiiiddam 

«K,  et  inflnitum  cujna  nature  perfecte  cognoaci  non 


|ioteet,cquom  ergo  eat,  ut  diveraa  ratiooe  eolatur  prout  1  bcreticia  indixerit. 


quiaque  allquid  de  Deo  pereipit  aot  inti^lKcit.  "  Oi»- 
paneila  Calcapinua,  and  othera.  *  ^t^nc  Wati- 

tudinia  conaortes  fore,  qui  aanete  innocenferqoe  bane 
Titam  traduxerint,  qnamcunqae  ilti  relifioneai  arqa-jti 
aunt.  M Comment,  in  C.  Tim.  a  Ter.SB.  ei  it.  aeren- 
tate  cum  a^nduro,  at  non  aliter.      iMQuod  aiJeatiiia 


MeoL  2.  Sulw.  1.] 


Religious  Melancholy  in  Defect. 
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£re  and  sword  for  heretics,  '^  compel  them,  stop  their  mouths  not  with  disputations, 
or  reiiite  them  with  reasons,  hut  with  fists;"  and  this  is  their  ordinary  practice. 
Another  company  are  as  mild  on  the  other  side ;  to  avoid  all  heart-burning,  and  con- 
tentious wars  and  uproars,  they  would  have  a  general  toleration  in  every  kingdom, 
no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or  conscience  be  put  to  death,  which  'Thuanus 
the  French  historian  much  favours;  our  late  Socinians  defend;  Vaticanus  against 
dlvin  in  a  large  Treatise  in  behalf  of  Servetus,  vindicates;  Castilio,  &c^  Martin 
Ballius  and  his  companions,  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France,  whose 
^rror  is  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  that  which 
Paul  prescribes,  GaJ.  L  ^  If  any  man  shall  ML  by  occasion,  to  restore  such  a  one 
with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  fair  means,  gentle  admonitions ;"  but  if  that  will 
not  take  place,  Post  unam  et  alteram  admonitionem  hareiicum  devita,  he  must  be 
excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hymenseus,  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicabile 
vulnus  ense  reddendum  est.  As  Hippocrates  said  in  physic,  I  may  well  say  in  divinity, 
Quieferro  non  eurantur^  ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  laws,  mulcts, 
bum  their  books,  forbid  their  conventicles ;  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  away,  the 
efiect  will  soon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  silly  fellows, 
that  through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  melancholy,  are  dis- 
tempered :  the  best  means  to  reduce  them  ad  sanam  mentem^  \b  to  alter  their  course 
of  life,  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  persuasions,  to  intermix  physic. 
Hercules  de  Saxoni&  had  such  a  prophet  committed  to  his  charge  in  Venice,  that 
thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would  fiist  as  he  did;  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angePs 
attire,  that  said  he  came  from  heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  means 
stayed  his  fast,  administered  his  physic ;  so  by  the  meditation  of  this  forged  angel 
he  was  cured.  'Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9,  speaks  of  a  fellow  that  in 
like  case  complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  help :  ^  1  asked  him  (saith  he)  what 
the  matter  was ;  he  replied,  I  am  continually  meditating  of  heaven  and  hell,  and 
methinks  I  see  and  talk  with  fiery  spirits,  and  smell  brimstone,  &c.,  and  am  so  carried 
away  with  these  conceits,  that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  go  about  my  busi- 
ness :  I  cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by  physic,  and  so  have 
I  done  by  many  others.''  We  have  frequently  such  prophets  and  dreamers  amongst 
us,  whom  we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot :  I  think  the  most  compendious  cure, 
for  some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in  Bedlam.   Sed  de  his  satis. 


,         MEMB.  II. 

SoBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  in  defect;  parties  affected^  Epicures^  Atheists, 
Hypocrites^  worldly  secure^  Camalists;  all  impious  persons^  impeniterU  sinners^  S^c. 

In  that  other  extreme  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  faith,  fear,  hope, 
&c.  are  such  as  err  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadducees,  Ilerodians,  libertines, 
politicians :  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels,  that  are  secure,  in  a  reprobate 
sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  distrustful  and  timorous,  as  desperate 
persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atheism  or  impiety,  *  Melancthon  calls  it  monstrosam 
melancholiam^  monstrous  melancholy ;  or  venenatam  melancholiam^  poisoned  melan- 
choly.  A  company  of  Cyclops  or  giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets 
feigned,  antipodes  to  Christians,  that  scoff  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him 
and  all  his  attributes,  his  wisdom,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgment. 

•  •*  Eoe  Bliquos  manes,  et  •iibterranea  regns, 
Et  eoDtum,  «t  Stygio  ranas  in  gurjiile  nigra*, 
AiqQe  unfl  transire  vadum  tot  inillia  cytnba. 
Nee  pueri  creduut,  nifi  qui  nondum  «re  lavantur.** 


•  Igiie  et  fnate  potiua  agendum  cum  hBretiett  quam 
com  diaputationibui;  oa  alia  loquena.  Ax.  •  Pra'fat. 
Hist.  >  (^idam  conquestus  est  milii  de  hoe  roorbo, 

et  depivcatus  est  ut  ego  ilium  curarera ;  eco  quaesivi  ab 
eo  quia  sentiret;  reapondit,  semper  imaginor  et  cogito 
de  Deo  et  angelis,  ite.  et  ita  demersus  sum  bae  imagi* 
naUona,  ut  nes  edam  oec  dormiam,  aec  negoiiis,  itc 


Ego  euravi  medicine  et  persuasione ;  ^t  sic  plurea  alio& 
«De  anima,  c.  de  hurooribus.  •Juvenal.   *'That 

there  are  many  ghosts  and  subterranean  realms,  and  ft 
boat*pote.  and  black  f)rogs  in  tb(*  Siyaian  gnlf.  and  that 
so  many  thousands  pass  over  in  on«)  iMiat.  notevea  boya 
believe,  unlew  those  not  as  yet  washed  for  money/* 
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[Part  8.  Seet  4. 


**  TUey  ftar  no  God  feat  oao, 
Theyaacrifica  to  nooe. 
But  belly,  and  bim  adore. 
For  foda  thay  know  bo 


That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pain,  happineaB,  or 
world  to  come,  credat  Judaus  Apella;  for  their  parts  they  esteem  them  as  so  many 
poet's  tales,  bugbears^  Lucian's  Alexander-,  Moses,  Mahomet,  and  Christ  are  all  as 
one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloody  wars  in  France  for  matters  of  rdigion  (saitli 
'  Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  between  Huguenots  and  Papists,  there 
was  a  company  of  good  fellows  laughed  them  all  to  scorn,  for  being  such  supersti- 
tious fools,  to  lose  their  wives  and  fortunes,  accounting  fiiith,  religion,  immortality 
of  the  soul,  mere  fopperies  and  illusions.  Such  loose  'atheistical  spirits  are  too 
predominant  in  all  kingdoms.  Let  them  contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves 
that  will,  fo^  their  parts,  they  fear  neither  God  nor  devil ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  m 
Euripides, 

**  Haud  ulla  numina  ezpaTeamnt  cslitoai, 
8«d  victimai  uni  deoriim  maximo, 
Ventil  ollbrunt,  deoa  ignorant  eeteroa.** 

^  Their  God  is  their  belly,''  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturiUu; qmbmg  m 

solo  Vivendi  causa  palaio  est.  The  idol,  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is  their 
mbtress ;  with  him  in  Plautus,  mallem  hoc  mulier  me  amet  quam  diij  they  had  rather 
have  her  &vour  than  the  gods'.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh  is  their  instructor, 
hypocrisy  their  counsellor,  vanity  their  fellow-soldier,  their  will  their  law,  ambitioa 
their  captain,  custom  their  rule ;  temerity,  boldness,  impudence  their  art,  toys  their 
trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their  endeavours  are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  aj^ 
petite,  how  to  please  their  genius,  and  to  be  merry  for  the  present,  Ede,  hde^  Uhe^ 
post  mortem  nulla  voluntas?  ^  The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  the 
one  dieth,  so  dieth  the  other,"  ilccles.  iiL  19.    The  world  goes  round, 

• **  traditnr  diea  die, 

Novcque  pergunt  interire  Lone:** 

'^They  did  eat  and  drink  of  old,  marry,  bnry,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built,  and  will 
do  still.  " ''  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  re- 
covery, neither  was  any  man  known  that  hath  returned  from  the  grave ;  for  we  are 
born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had  never  been ;  for 
the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils.  Sec,  and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  air. 
"  Come  let  us  enjoy  the  pleasures  that  are  present,  let  us  cheerfully  use  the  creatures 
as  in  youth,  let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flower 
of  our  life  pass  by  us,  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  are  wither- 
ed, &c.  *^Vivamu8  mea  LesMa  et  amemtiSj  Sfc,  '*  Come  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love, 
and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora  labtmtw^ 
tacitisque  senescimus  annis.^  For  tlie  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let  children  and  super- 
stitious fools  believe  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far  from  trembling  at  the  dread- 
ful day  of  judgment  that  they  wish  with  Nero,  Me  vivo  fiat^  let  it  come  in  their 
times :  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate  in  lust  aud  pleasure,  so  prone  to  re- 
venge that,  as  Paterculus  said  of  some  caiti&  in  his  time  in  Rome,  Quod  nequiUr 
ausiy  foriiter  exectUi:  it  shall  not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  a9  desperately  per- 
formed, whatever  they  take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  God's  restraining  grace,  fear 
and  shame,  temporal  punishment,  and  their  own  infiimy,  they  would  Lycaon-like 
exenterate,  as  so  many  cannibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus'  soldiera  consume  one  another. 
These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the  name 
of  God  but  to  swear  by  it;  that  express  nought  else  but  epicurism  in  their  carriage, 
or  hypocrisy ;  with  Pentheus  they  neglect  and  contemn  these  rites  and  religious 
ceremonies  of  the  gods ;  they  will  be  gods  themselves,  or  at  least  socii  deanmu 
Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Ctesar  habei,  ^  Caesar  divides  the  empire  with  Jove." 
Aproyis,  an  Egyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  ^  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride,  in- 
solency  of  impiety,  to  that  contempt  of  Gods  and  men,  that  he  held  his  kingdom  so 
sure,  tU  d  nemine  deorum  aiU  ?u>minum  sibi  eripi  posset^  neither  God  nor  men  could 
take  it  from  him.     "A  certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spain  (as  ''Lansius  reports) 

«U.5.  Gal.  hitt.  quamplurimi  reperti  tant  qui  tot 
perkula  auheuntec  irridehant ;  et  qua:  de  flde,  religione, 
toe.  diccbant,  liidibrio  liabebant,  nihil  eonim  adaiitten> 
va  de  futura  viu.  1 50,000  atbeiata  at  thia  day  in 

Paria,  Mercennua  thinica.  •  "  Eat.  drink,  be  merry ; 

there  ia  no  more  pleaaure  after  death.**  •  Hor.  1.  2. 

od.  IS.    *■  One  day  aucceeda  anotlier,  and  new  moona 


haaten  to  their  wane.**  »  Lake  zvii.  u 

ii.S.  tt  Vera.  6.  7,  a  ^Catulliia.  Mprov.vii.a 
>s  "  Time  glides  away,  and  we  grow  old  by  yeara  iaaen* 
aibty  aceumttlaUng.**  m  Uh.  1.  »  M.  INiMtaa. 

lib.  1.  cap.  4.  Orat.  Oont.  Biai 

deoennio  deum  adorannt,  ftc. 


Mem.  2.  Saba.  1.]  Beligiout  Melancholy  in  Defect.  688 

made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of  hie,  for  ten  years'  space,  should  believe  in,  call  on, 
or  worship  any  god.  And  as  *' Jovius  relates  of  ^  Mahomet  the  Second,  that  sacked 
Constantinople,  he  so  behaved  himself,  that  he  believed  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet; 
and  thence  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  than  for 
his  advantage,  neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfy  his'lust."  I  could 
say  the  like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in 
times  past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  fear,  obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties  as  they 
shall  find  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  own  ends.  Seeuri  adversus  Deos^ 
securi  adversiu  Aomines,  votis  turn  est  opus^  which  ^  Tacitus  reports  of  some  Germans, 
they  need  not  pray,  fear,  hope,  for  they  are  secure,  to  their  thinking,  both  from  Gods 
and  men.  Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometime  Duke  of  ''  Silesia,  was  such  a  one  to  a  hair ; 
he  lived  (saith  ""^neas  Sylvius)  at  "Uratislavia,  and  was  so  mad  to  satisfy  his  lust, 
that  he  believed  neither  heaven  nor  hell,  or  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  but  married 
wives,  and  turned  them  up  as  he  thought  fit,  did  murder  and  mischief,  and  what  he 
list  himself.^'    This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  days :  say  what  you  can, 

dehort,  exhort,  persuade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, quam  si  dura 

tilex  out  stet  Marpesia  catUes,  than  so  many  stocks,  and  stones ;  tell  them  of  heaven 
and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose,  laterem  lavas^  they  answer  as  Ataliba  that  Indian  prince 
did  friar  Vincent,  '^^  when  he  brought  him  a  book,  and  told  him  all  the  mysteries 
of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell,  were  contained  in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said  he 
saw  no  such  matter,  asking  withal,  how  he  knew  it :"  they  will  but  scoff  at  it,  or 
wholly  reject  it.  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  when  he  was  now  by  Nero's  command  bleed- 
ing to  death,  audiehai  amicos  nihil  rejferentes  de  immartalitate  aninue^  out  sapienlum 
placitisj  sed  levia  carmina  et  faciles  versus ;  instead  of  good  counsel  and  divine 
meditations,  he  made  his  friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrilous  songs.  Let 
them  take  heaven,  paradise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  luc^  it 
is  good  being  here :  there  is  no  talking  to  such,  no  hope  of  their  conversion,  they 
are  in  a  reprobate  sense,  mere  carnalists,  fieshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they 
may  be  applauded  in  this  life  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  worldly  wise  men. 
"^They  seem  to  me  Tsaith  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  when  he 
raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children."  A  milder  sort  of  these  atheistical  spirits 
there  are  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  el  hasUanter^  tempted  thereunto  out  of  that 
horrible  consideration  of  diversity  of  religions,  which  are  and  have  been  in  the  world 
(which  argument  Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumphati, cap,  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers), 
besides  the  covetonsness,  imposture,  and  knavery  ofpriest8,^tks/actun/ (as  "Postel- 
lus  observes)  tU  rebus  sacris  minus  faciant  fidem ;  and  those  religions  some  of  them 
so  fantastical,  exorbitant,  so  violently  maintained  with  equal  constancy  and  assurance ; 
whence  they  infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sects,  and  denied  by  the  rest, 
why  may  they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the 
rest  ?  The  sceptics  urge  this,  and  amongst  others  it  is  the  conclusion  of  Sextus 
Empericus,  lib.  8.  advers.  Mathematicos :  after  many  philosophical  arguments  and 
reasons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  thieit  there  are  no  gods,  he  so 
concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  Sfc.  Una  tantum  potest  esse  vera^  as  Tully  like* 
wise  disputes  :  Christians  say,  they  alone  worship  the  true  God,  pity  all  other  seels, 
lament  their  case ;  and  yet  those  old  Greeks  and  Romans  that  worshipped  the  devil, 
as  the  Chinese  now  do,  aut  deos  topicos^  their  own  gods  *,  as  Julian  the  apostate, 
"  Cecilius  in  Minutius,  Celsus  and  Porphyrins  the  philosopher  object :  and  as  Ma« 
chiavel  contends,  were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  flourish* 
ing  commonwealth,  better  cities,  better  soldiers,  better  scholars,  better  wits.  Their 
gods  overcame  our  gods,  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Amobius,  Minu- 
tius, with  many  other  ancients  of  late,  Jjessius,  Momeus,  Grotius  de  Verit.  Relig. 
Christians,  Savanarola  de  Verit  Fidei  Christianae,  well  defend ;  but  Zanchius,  "  Cam- 

■  Talem  w  ezbilMiit.  iit  nee  in  Chrirtnin.  nee  Maho- 
metan erederel.  undc  effeetum  ut  promiiaa  niM  quatenui 
in  euam  eommodnoi  oederent  minime  lenrarrt,  nee  utlo 
Bcalere  peocatum  auiueret,  ul  auis  dctidertis  utitfii- 
erret.  **  Lkh,  de  mor.  Oerm.  "  Or  Breelau. 

■  Uaque  adeo  ineanue.  ut  nee  inferna,  nee  raperoe  eaee 
dicat.  animaique  eaai  oorporibue  interire  credat,  itc 
*  Burop0  deaer.  cap.  84.  •*  Fratree  i  Bry  Amer. 

par.  6.  Ubrum  A  Vineentio  monadio  daiom  atgecit,  niliU 
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•e  Tidere  ibi  hujumnodi  dicena  rofraneque  ande 
•ciret,  quum  d^  ooio  ei  Taitaro  contineri  ibi  diceret. 
*•  Non  minue  bi  furunl  quam  Hereulee,  qui  ronjuf em  et 
liberoe  interfedt ;  habet  bnc  Btae  plara  hnj Jtmodi  por- 
tentoea  monstra.  «  Oe  orbia  eon.  lib.  ].  cap.  7. 

n  Nonoe  Romani  aine  Deo  veetro  regnant  et  fhiuntar 
orbe  toto,  et  ?ob  et  Deoa  veetroa  captivoe  tenant,  iUm 
Minutiua  OctaViano.  *  Comment,  in  Qeocain  oopio- 
sua  in  Iwe  aol^ecio. 


M4 


BeUgioui  MtkmeUbf* 


[Put  3.  See.  4 


>**NDliotene  Deot,  ioane  eoBlam. 
Affinnat  Selius:  prabatque,  qudd  ae 
Factum,  duui  ncgat  bse,  videt  beatum.*' 


panella,  Marinas  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettvs  answer  all  these  atheistical 
arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of  old,  wicked  men  generally 
thnve,  professed  atheists  thrive, 

**  Tliera  are  so  |oda,  betTaiw  are  togra^ 
Beliua  io  puMic  Joatiflca; 
Becaaae  that  whilst  be  thaa  deniea 
Their  daittca,  ha  bettar  Uirivca.** 

This  is  a  prime  ai^gument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  honest,  and 
*^good  men  are  depressed,  ^  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  stronf 
(Eccles.  ix.  1 1.),  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  &Tour  nor  riches  to  men  of  nnderstaod- 
ing,  but  time  aod  chance  comes  to  all."  There  was  a  great  plague  in  Athens  (ai 
Thucydides,  lib.  2.  relates),  in  which  at  last  every  man,  with  great  licentiousnesB, 
did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  God's  or  men's  laws.  ^  Neither  the  fear  of 
God  nor  laws  of  men  (saith  he)  awed  any  man,  because  the  plague  swept  all  away 
alike,  good  and  bad ;  they  thence  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship 
the  g<>ds,  since  they  perished  all  alike."  Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  scripture 
itself:  it  cannot  stand  with  God's  mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned,  so  many 
bad,  so  few  good,  such  have  and  hold  about  religions,  all  stiff  on  their  side,  frctious 
alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other ;  ^  It  cannot 
stand  with  God's  goodness,  protection,  and  providence  (as  **  Saint  Chiysostom  in  the 
Dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  sufler  one  man  to  be  lame,  another 
mad,  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  days  of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tonnented 
with  sickness  and  aches,  to  his  last  hour.  Are  these  signs  and  works  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, to  let  one  man  be  deaf,  another  dumb  ?  A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  dis- 
grace, woe  and  want,  wretched  he  is ;  when  as  a  wicked  catiff  abounds  in  supeifloitf 
of  w^th,  keeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself:"  Audis  Jupiter  hacf 
Talia  multa  cotmecterUes^  longum  reprehensionis  germonem  erga  Dei  providtatiam 
eanUxunt.  ''Thus  they  mutter  and  object  (see  the  rest  of  their  arguments  in  Mar- 
cennus  in  Genesin,  and  in  Gampanella,  amply  confuted),  with  many  such  vain  cavils, 
well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answering :  whatsoever  they  pretend, 
they  are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cousin-germans  to  these  men  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  deists,  who, 
though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good  moral  precepts,  honest, 
upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  in  effect  they  are  the  same  (accounting 
no  man  a  good  scholar  that  is  not  an  atheist),  mmts  altum  sapiutU^  too  much  learn- 
ing makes  them  mad.  Whilst  they  attribute  all  to  natural  causes,  **  contingence  of 
all  things,  as  Melancthon  calls  them,  Pertinax  honUnum  genus,  a  peevish  generation 
of  men,  that  misled  by  philosophy,  and  the  devil's  suggestion,  their  own  innate 
blindness,  deny  God  as  much  as  the  rest,  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  rea- 
son and  philosophy,  though  for  fear  of  magistrates,  saith  '*Vaninus,  they  durst  not 
publicly  profess  it.  Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly  replies,  a 
philosopher,  a  Galenist,  an  "^Averroist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician,  a  peripatetic 
an  epicure.  In  spiritual  things  God  must  demonstrate  all  to  sense,  leave  a  psirn 
with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.  They  will  acknowledge  Nature  and 
Fortune,  yet  not  God :  though  in  efllect  they  grant  both :  for  as  Scaliger  defines, 
Nature  signifies  God's  ordinary  power ;  or,  as  Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  God's  order, 
»nd  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  cailed  unnatural :  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ; 
and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that  are  beside  reason  and  expectation.  To  this 
purpose  ^  Minutius  in  OctaviOf  and  "  Seneca  well  discouraeth  with  them,  lib.  4.  de 
benejiciis,  cap.  5,  6,  7.  ^^They  do  not  underatand  what  they  say;  what  is  Natore 
but  God?  call  him  what  thou  wilt.  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices: 

it  comes  all  to  one  pass,  God  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  firat  Giver  and  Preserver. 

■ 1 


*  Eoca  para  veatrnm  et  major  et  roelior  alget,  Ame 
laborat,  et  deua  paiitur,  diuiroulat,  non  viiit,  non 
pmeaK  opitulari  auia,  et  vel  invalidna  vel  iaiquaa  eat. 
Ceeiliua  in  Mi  nut.  Dom  rapiuat  mala  fiita  bonoa, 
ignoacite  faaao,  Sollicitor  nulloa  eaie  patare  daoa.  Grid. 
Vidi  ago  dtia  fretos.  multoa  dccipi.  Plautua  Caaina 
act.  9.  acen.  5.  "*  Martial.  1.  4.  epif .  31.  ••  Bar.  30. 
in  S.  cap.  ad  Ephaa.  hie  fraetii  eat  pediboa,  alter  furii, 
■liua  ad  extremaiu  aenactam  prugreMua  omnam  viiam 

Piupertate  perafit,  ilia  morbis  f raviwtroia :  aunt  h«e 
ruvideutic  opera  7  liic  aurdaa,  ille  motiaa,  kc    at  »•  ob  *. 


Jupiter,  do  jou  hear  thoae  tbinga  ?  Oollactiaf  maay  mek 
facts,  they  weave  a  tissue  of  reproaches  af ainsi  Go^ 
providence.**  **  Oasnia  oontingeater  Sari  toIiibL 

Melancthon  in  prseeptum  prinnn.  *•  Oiat  i.  ba.  i 
de  admir.  nat.  Areania.  **  Anima  aiea  sit  csai 

antmis  philoaophoraan.  **  Denm  anum  aoltis  dmc- 
nant  noininibus.  Slc  *  Non  intellitis  ta  qavai  bee 
dicia,  negare  te  ipsom  nomea  Dei :  qaia  eata  cat  alis4 
Nature  quam  Oeus  1 1ce.  lot  liabet  appallatioaca  fart 
muoera. 


Hem.  2.  SuIm.  1  ]  SehgUm  Mthmeholy  m  DefeeL 

horn  whom  all  things  depend,  "d  quo,  et  per  quern  omnia,  JWm  quoamque  vides 
Jkus  esi,  quocunque  nuweris^  ^  God  ie  ail  in  all,  God  is  ererywhere,  in  ever}'  place." 
And  yet  this  Seneca,  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is  all  out  as  much  to  be 
blamed  and  confuted  himself,  as  mad  himself;  for  he  holds  fatum  Stoicumf  that 
inevitable  Necessity  in  the  other  extreme,  as  those  Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did, 
against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  so  often  thunders,  and  those  heathen  mathema* 
ticians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and  Pnscilianists,  whom  St.  Austin  so  eagerly 
confutes,  those  Arabian  questionaries,  Novem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Dorotheus,  &c., 
and  our  countryman  "  Estuidus,  that  take  upon  them  to  define  out  of  those  great  con* 
junction  of  stars,  with  Ptolomeus,  the  periods  of  kingdoms,  or  religions,  of  all  future 
accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schisms,  heresies,  and  what  not  ?  all  from  stars,  and  such 
things,4Huth  Maginus,  Qaa  sibi  et  intelligeniiis  stds  reservavU  Deus^  wliich  God  hath 
reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  will  take  upon  them  to  foretel,  as  if  stars 
were,  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of  all  future  accidents.  Cssar  Vaninns,  in  his  book 
de  admirandis  mUura  Arcams^  diah  52.  de  oraculis^  is  more  free,  copious,  and  open 
in  this  explication  of  this  astrological  tenet  of  Ptolemy,  than  any  of  our  modem 
writers,  Oardan  excepted,  a  true  disciple  of  his  master  Pomponatius ;  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  peripatetics,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies,  miracles,  oracles,  ac* 
cidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kingdoms,  &c.  (for  which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by 
Bfarinus  Mercennus^  as  well  he  deserves),  to  natural  causes  (for  spirits  he  will  not 
acknowledge),  to  that  light,  motion,  influences  of  heavens  and  stars,  and  to  the  in<* 
telligences  that  move  the  orbs.  Intelligentia  qua  movei  orhem  tnedianie  cctlo^  4*6. 
Intelligences  do  all :  and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  st  hte 
damcnee  possint^  cur  non  et  inteUigentUB  calorum  motriees  9  And  as  these  great 
conjunctions,  aspects  of  planets,  begin  or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant,  so 
have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdoms  their  beginning,  progress,  periods,  in 
urbihuSj  regihuj  religionilnis^  ac  in  particularibus  luminibus^  fute  vera  ae  mamfesta 
euntj  ut  AristoUles  innuere  videtur^  et  quotidiana  docet  easperieniia^  ut  historias  per* 
hgen$  videbit;  quid  olim  in  Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illustriuef  quid  nunc  vile 
fnagis  et  execrandumf  lia  ctBleslia  corpora  pro  mortalium  heneficio  religiones  <tdi* 
ficani^  et  cum  cessai  injluxus^  cessat  lexj*^  Sfc,  And  because,  according  to  their  tenets, 
the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal,  kingdoms,  reli- 
gions, alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run  round  after  many  ages ;  i^tque 
iterum  ad  Troiam  magnus  miUetur  J^chilles ;  renascentur  religiones^  et  ceremomoy 
res  huTname  in  idem  reddent^  nilnl  nunc  quod  non  olimfuit^  et  post  saculorum  revo- 
lutiones  alias  est^  erit^^  Sfc.  idem  specie^  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato 
significaviU  These  (saith  mine  ^  author),  these  are  the  decrees  of  peripatetics,  which 
though  I  recite,  in  obsequium  Christiana  Jidei  detestor^  as  I  am  a  Christian  I  detest 
and  hate.  Thus  peripatetics  and  astrologiana  held  in  former  times,  and  to  this  effect 
of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius  Ualicarnassus,  lib.  7,  when  those  meteors  and  pro- 
digies appeared  in  the  air,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  ^^^  Men  were  diversely 
affected :  some  said  they  were  God's  just  judgments  for  the  execution  of  that  good 
man,  some  referred  all  to  natural  causes,  some  to  stars,  some  thought  they  came  by 
chance,  some  by  necessity"  decreed  ah  initio^  and  could  not  be  altered.  The  two 
last  opinions  of  necessity  and  chance  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  than  the  rest. 

M*<  Sunt  qui  in  Fortune  Jam  eoibai  omnia  ponuat, 
lit  munduin  creduoi  oullo  rectore  moveri, 
NaturA  volvente  vices,**  Ac 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  ^  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Romans  gene- 
rally received ;  ^  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdoms  and  empires,  wealth, 


*  Austin.  ■  Prineipio  pluemer.        *  "  In  citim, 

kinft.  relifiona,  and  in  individual  men,  IbeM  things 
ar^  true  and  obvious,  as  Aristotle  appears  to  imply,  and 
daily  experience  teacbci  to  the  reader  of  history :  for 
what  was  more  sacred  and  illustrious,  by  Gentile  law. 
than  Jupiter  7  what  now  more  vile  and  execrable?  In 
this  way  celestial  objects  Mfgcat  religions  for  worldly 
motives,  and  when  tlie  influx  ceases,  so  does  the  law,*' 
4c  *^  *'And  again  a  great  Achilles  shall  be  sent 

against  Troy :  religiuns  and  their  ceremonies  shall  be 


oraculis.  *  Varle  homines  affbcti,  alii  dei  Judi- 

cium ad  tarn  pii  exilium,  alii  ad  naturam  referebant, 
nee  ab  indignatione  dei,  sed  humauis  causis,  itc.  19. 
Natural,  quvst.  31  39.  «« Juv.  Sat.  13.    *'  There 

are  those  who  ascribe  averytbing  to  chance,  and  believe 
that  the  world  ia  made  without  a  director,  aatars  in* 
flueneing  the  vicissitudes,**  dtc  ^  Epist.  ad  O.  Cesar. 
Romani  olim  putabant  fortunam  regna  et  imperia 
dare :  Credebant  antea  mortales  fortunam  solam  opea 
et  honores  largiri.  idquo  duabus  de  causis;  primum 


born  again;  however  affiiirs  relapse  into  the  same  qu>»d  indignus  quiM|ue  dives  honoratus.  potens;  alia- 
track,  there  is  nothing  now  that  was  not  formerly  and  !  rum,  vix  quisqusm  perpetuo  bonis  iisfrui  vmus.  Paate« 
Will  not  be  again,**  4bc.  «  Vaniuus  dial.  SS.  da  |  prudeotiorea  didicere  fortunam  auam  quemqoe  flngtn. 
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honours,  offices :  and  that  for  two  causes ;  first,  hecause  every  wicked  base  miwortlij 
wretch  was  preferred,  rich,  potent,  &c.;  secondly,  because  of  their  uncertiiintf, 
though  never  so  good,  scarce  any  one  enjoyed  them  long :  but  after,  they  begin 
upon  better  advice  to  think  otherwise,  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune.''  The 
last  of  Necessity  was  Seneca's  tenet,  that  God  was  alHgahu  eausis  secvnclu,  so  tied 
to  second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  Necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of  that 
which  was  once  decreed ;  sic  ercU  infatis^  it  cannot  be  altered,  semeljusdtj  setuper 
paret  JDet»,  nulla  vis  rumpily  nulla  preces^  nee  ipsumfulmenj  God  hath  once  said  it, 
and  it  must  for  ever  stand  good,  no  prayers,  no  threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  itself 
can  alter  it  2^no,  Chrysippus,  and  those  other  Stoics,  as  you  may  read  in  Tolly  1 
de  divinations^  Gellius,  lib.  6.  cap,  2.  &C.,  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there 
have  been  such,  that  either  deny  God  in  all,  or  in  part ;  some  deride  him,  they  could 
have  made  a  better  world,  and  ruled  it  more  orderly  themselves,  blaspheme  him,  de- 
rogate at  their  pleasure  from  him.  'Twas  so  in  ^  Plato's  time,  ^  Some  say  there  be 
no  gods,  others  that  they  care  not  for  men,  a  middle  sort  grant  both."  Si  wm  Pi 
Deus,  unde  malaf  si  sit  Deus^  unde  malaf  So  Cotta  argues  in  TuIIy,  why  made 
he  not  all  good,  or  at  least  tenders  not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ?  As  the 
woman  told  Alexander,  if  he  be  not  at  leisure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  why 
doth  he  reign  ?  ^  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  perverse 
men  cavil.  So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  twd,  indiflerent,  true,  felse, 
zealous,  ambidexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They  will  see 
these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all,  before  they  will 
participate  with,  or  believe  any :  they  think  in  the  meantime  (which  *  Celsus  objects, 
and  whom  Origen  confutes),  ^  We  Christians  adore  a  person  put  to  ^  death  with  oo 
more  reason  than  the  barbarous  Getes  worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Hopsus, 
the  Thebans  Amphiaraus,  and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius ;  one  religion  is  as  true  as 
another,  new  fangled  devices,  all  for  human  respects ;"  great-witted  Aristotle's  woriu 
are  as  much  authentical  to  them  as  Scriptures,  subtle  Seneca's  Epistles  as  canonical 
as  St.  Paul's,  Pindarus'  Odes  as  good  as  the  Prophet  David's  Psalms,  Epictetns'  En- 
chiridion equivalent  to  wise  Solomon's  Proverbs.  They  do  openly  and  boldly  speek 
this  and  more,  some  of  them,  in  all  places  and  companies.  '^^  Claudius  the  emperor 
was  angry  with  Heaven,  because  it  thundered,  and  challenged  Jupiter  into  the  field; 
with  what  madness !  saith  Seneca ;  he  thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  bat  he 

could  hurt  Jupiter."    DiagoraSj  Denumax^  EpicuruSj  Pliny^  Lucianj  iMcrttiuSi 

Coniemptorqut  Deum  Mezentius^  ^  professed  atheists  all"  in  their  times :  though  not 
simple  atheists  neither,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  they  scored  only  at  \hott 
Pagan  gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  ofiBces.  Gilbertus  Cognatus  hbouis 
much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandal,  and  Siere  be  those 
that  apologize  for  Epicurus,  but  all  in  vain ;  Lucian  bco&  at  all,  EfMcurus  be  denies 
all,  and  Lucretius  his  scholar  defends  him  in  it : 


M  **  Humana  ante  oeutus  fiedd  eum  Tita  jaeeret 
In  lerris  oppretaa  gravi  cum  reiif  ton«, 
Qiiie  caput  4  ccBli  regtonibus  o«l«nd«bat, 
Borribili  super  ktpectu  mortalibua  inatana,**  Sec 


When  boraan  kind  waa  dreaeh^d  in  mptmi6m, 
With  ghastly  looks  aloft,  which  fxMtd  aiorul 
men/*  itc 


He  alone,  like  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster.  Untie 
"Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.l.  nat.  hist,  and  lib.  7.  cap.  55,  in  express  words  denies  the  im* 
mortality  of  the  soul.  **  Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib.  7.  epist.  55.  ad  Lucilimn^  ti  lih. 
de  consol.  ad  Mariiam^  or  rather  more.  Some  Greek  Commentators  would  put  as 
much  upon  Job,  that  he  should  deny  resurrection,  8lc.,  whom  Pineda  copiously  con- 
futes in  cap.  7.  Job,  vers.  9.  Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some^  both  divines  lod 
philosophers.  St.  Justin  in  Percsnetica  ad  Gentes^  Greg.  JWmanzen.  in  disput.  ad- 
versus  Eun.,  Theodaret,  lib.  5.  de  curat,  grac.  affcc.^  Origen.  lib.  de  prineipiis^ 
Pomponatius  justifies  in  his  Tract  (so  styled  at  least)  De  immortaliltUe  Jiiuma^  Sca- 
liger  (who  would  forswear  himself  at  any  time,  saith  Patritius,  in  defence  of  his 


«•  ]0  de  legib.    Alii  negant  esse  decs,  alii  deoa  non  i  potavltsibi  noeere  non  poase.  et  se  nocere  uafs  3on 
carare  res  humanas,  alii  utraque  conoedant.        **  Lib.    posse.  *^  Lib.  1.  1.        <•  Idem  status  post  artvw. 

8.  ad  matbem.  *  Origen.  contra  Celsum.  1.  3.  hos  i  ac  futt  antequam  naseereraur,  et  Seneca,    fdra  ent 

immerito  nobiseum  conferri  fufd  declarat.  ^  Cruei- 
flxuro  denra  ignooiinioad  Lucianus  vita  peregrin.  Chris- 
Uim  ¥ocat.  <*  De  ira,  16.  34.    Iratus  colo  qund  ob- 

■trapecet,  ad  pug  nam  vocana  Joveu,  quanta  deaantia  7 


post  me  quod  ante  me  fuiL  •  Lnceras  eadca  ops* 

ditiu  quum  ciiinguitor,  ac  fuit  antcqaaoi  i 
ita  et  hominia. 
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great  master  Aristotle),  and  Dandinus,  lib,  3.  de  animd^  acknowledge  as  orach.  Aver- 
roes  oppugns  all  spirits  and  supreme  powers;  of  late  Brunus  (infalix  BrunuSy 
^  Kepler  ^ills  him),  Machiavel,  Cesar  Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Toulouse  in  France, 
and  Pet  Aretine,  have  publicly  maintained  such  aUieistical  paradoxes,  "with  that 
Italian  Boccacio  with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.,  ex  quo  infert  haud  posse  intemosci^ 
qtut  sit  verior  religio^  Judaica^  Mahometana^  an  Christiana^  quotdam  eadem  signa^  ^c^ 
^  from  which  he  infers,  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  which  is  the  true  religion, 
Judaism,  Mahommedanism,  or  Christianity,"  &lc.  "Marinus  Mercennus  suspects 
Cardan  for  his  subtleties,  Campanella,  and  Charron's  Book  of  Wisdom,  with  some 
other  Tracts,  to  savour  of  ^atheism:  but  amongst  the  rest  that  pestilent  book  dc 
tribus  mtmdi  impostoribus^  quern  sine  horrore  (inquit)  non  legas^  et  mundi  Cymbalum 
dialogis  quaiuor  conUfiJtumy  anno  1 538,  emctore  Peresio^  Parisiis  excusum^  *"  &c.  And 
as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphemous  spirits,  so  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing their  patrons,  protectors,  disciples  and  adherents.  Never  so  many  atheists  in 
Itdy  and  Germany,  saith  "*  Colerus,  as  in  this  age :  the  like  complaint  Mercennus 
makes  in  France,  50,000  in  that  one  city  of  Paris.  Frederic  the  Emperor,  as  ^  Mat- 
thew Paris  records  licet  non  sit  recitahile  (I  use  his  own  words)  is  reported  to  have 
said,  Tres  prastigiatoresy  Mosesj  Christus^  et  Mahomet^  uii  mundo  dominarentur^  totutn 
populum  sibi  contemportmeum  seduxisse.  (Henry,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  heard  him 
speak  it,)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioid  meet  adhmrerent^  ego  multb  meliorem  modum 
eredendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

To  these  professed  atheists,  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew  of 
worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethaigy,  or  in  a  dream ; 
who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulla  palUscere  culpOf  make 
a  conscience  of  nothing  they  do,  tliey  have  cauterized  consciences,  and  are  indeed  in 
a  reprobate  sense,  ^^  past  all  feeling,  have  given  themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to 
work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with  greediness,  Ephes.  iv.  10.  They  do  know 
there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judgment  to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita 
comedunt  ac  dormiunty  ac  si  diem  judicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident^  ac  si  in  calis 
cum  Deo  regnarent :  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

•I  **  — -—  Metoi  omnet,  et  Inczorabile  fiitain 

Sabjacit  pedibuf.  atrepitomque  Aeberontis  avail.** 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemn  the  means  of  their 
salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ;  but  above  cdl  others,  those  Herodian  temporizing 
statesmen,  political  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make  a  show  of  religion,  but 
in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex  iniquitas ;  they  are  in  a  double 
fiiult,  ^  that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world,"  which  "  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mer* 
cury,  the  glanet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with  bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they 
do  there  as  they  see  done,  puritans  with  puritans,  papists  with  papists;  omnium  hora* 
rum  homines^  formalists,  ambidexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  "All  their  study  is  to 
please,  and  their  god  is  their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  and  their 
endeavours  to  their  own  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  public  seem  to  do, 
**^With  the  fool  in  their  hearts,  they  say  there  is  no  God."   Ueus  tu  de  Jove 

quid  sentisf  ^^  Hulloa !  what  is  your  opinion  about  a  Jupiter  ?"  Their  words  are  as 
soft  as  oil,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts;  like  ^Alexander  VJ.  so  cunning  dis- 
semblers, that  what  they  think  they  never  speak.  Many  of  them  are  so  close,  you 
can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  exceptions  at  them ;  they  are  not  factious, 
oppressors  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no  simoniacal  contractors,  no  such  ambitious, 
lascivious  persons  as  some  others  are,  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orientem^ 
sobrii  vident  occidenlemj  they  rise  sober,  and  go  sober  to  bed,  plain  dealing,  upright, 
honest  men,  they  do  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  in  the  world's  esteem  at 
least,  very  zealous  in  religion,  very  tharitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep  all 
duties,  very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all  men :  but  he  that  knows 


**  Diaaeit.  ram  nunc  aider.       «  Campanella,  cap.  )8. 
Atheism,  trturopbat.  **  Comment,  in  Gen.  cap.  7. 

w  Bo  ibat  a  man  may  meet  an  atbeift  aa  tooo  in  bta 
Mudy  aa  in  tbe  atreet.  uSimonia  religio  incerto 

auctore  Cracovic  edit.  1588,  cnncluftio  libri  eat,  £d« 
Haque,  bibe,  lade,  tu.  Jam  Deua  fig  men  turn  eat.     H  LI  b. 


8D 


de  immortal,  anime.  *  Pag.  645.  an.  1338.  ad  flnem 
Henrici  tertii.  Idem  Pisteriua,  p«f.  743.  in  compilat. 
aaa.  *>  Virg.  **  Tbev  place  fear,  fate,  and  tbe  soiind 
of  eraving  Acheron  under  their  feel.**  o  Rom.  zii.  9L 
•■Omnia  Arisiippum  deciiit  color,  et  atatua,  et  rea. 
•«  Paal.  liii.  1.  m  Guicciardini. 
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better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart,  aaith  they  are  hypocrites,  €!or  doh 
plenum;  wnofii  vitium  percussa  maligni^  they  are  not  sonnd  within.  As  it  is  with 
writers  *  oftentimes,  Plus  sanetimamtB  in  Hheuo^  qudm  lihelli  aueiorey  more  holiness 
is  in  the  book  than  in  the  author  of  it :  so  'tis  with  them  :  many  come  to  chufch 
with  great  Bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could  not  choose  but  laugh  at,  and  will  now 
and  then  dare  operam  Avgustino^  read  Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed 
usurers,  mere  gripes,  tota  vita  ratio  epicurea  est;  all  their  life  is  epicurism  and  atheism, 
come  to  church  all  day,  and  lie  with  a  courtezan  at  night  Qid  curias  simulasU  et 
Bacchanalia  vivtaU^  they  have  Esau's  hands,  and  Jacob's  voice :  yea,  and  many  of 
those  holy  friars,  sanctified  men,  Cappam,  saith  Hierom,  et  eilicium  indtnaU^  sed  intms 
latronem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  IfUrorsum  turpesy  speciosi 
peUe  decordn,  "Fair  without,  and  most  foul  within."  ^Latet  plerumque  sub  frisfi 
amictu  lascivia^  et  defonnis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur;  ofttimes  under  a  mourning  weed 
lies  lust  itself,  and  horrible  vices  under  a  poor  coat  But  who  can  examine  all  those 
kinds  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ?  If  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the 
fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  days ;  show  me  a  plain-dealing  true  honest  man :  A 
pudor^  et  probitas^  et  itmor  omnis  abest.  He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and 
see  such  enormous  vices,  men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furions 
'  in  their  rage,  flattering  and  dissembling  (all  for  their  own  ends)  will  surely  thin^ 
they  are  not  truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate  sense, 
as  in  this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  as  they 
can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melancholy  is 
at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  own  heads,  thesaurisani  iram  DeL 
Besides  all  such  as  are  in  deos  confumeliosi^  blaspheme,  contemn,  neglect  Cxod,  or 
scoff  at  him,  as  the  poets  feign  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in  derision  imitate  Jupiter^s 
thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter  intonuit  contra^  S^e,  so  shall  they 
certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  ("m  se  spuil^  qui  in  coBlum  spuU)^  their  doom's  at  hand, 
and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spirits  in  the 
meantime,  'tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaim  them.  Atheism,  idolatry,  heresy,  hypocnsy, 
though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence  to  corrupt  afiection,  yet  their 
growth  is  difierent,  they  have  divers  symptoms,  occasions,  and  must  have  sereral 
cures  and  remedies.  Tis  true  some  deny  there  is  any  God,  some  confess,  yet  believe 
it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and  believe,  but  will  not  live  after  his  laws,  worship  and 
obey  him :  others  allow  God  and  gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  gene- 
ral God,  non  talem  deum,  but  several  topic  gods  for  several  places,  and  those  not  to 
persecute  one  another  for  any  difference,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 

To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons,  wonld 
require  a  just  volume,  I  refer  them  therefore  that  expect  a  more  ample  satitf&ctioD, 
to  those  subtle  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous  tracts  of  our  learned 
divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that  have  abundance  of  reasons 
to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  8lc.,  out  of  the  strength  oC 
wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  arguments  to  such  as  tre  ingenuous  and  well 
disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all  cavils  and  objections  to  confute  their  folly  and 
madness,  and"  to  reduce  them,  si  fieri  posset^  ad  sanam  mentem^  to  a  better  mind, 
tliough  to  small  purpose  many  times.  Amongst  othere  consult  with  Julias  Oraar 
LagaUa,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of  late 
to  confute  atheists:  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  Hierom.  Montanus  de  mh 
mortalitate  ^ninue:  Lelius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject:  Thomas  Gtamhras. 
and  Franciscus  Collius  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem^  a  famous  doctor  of 
the  Ambrosian  College  in  Milan.  Bishop  Fotherby  in  his  Atheomastix,  Doctor 
Dove,  Doctor  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have  written  well  of  this  subject  in 
our  mother  tongue :  in  Latin,  Golems,  Zanchius,  Paleareus,  Illyricns, 'Philippos, 
Faber  Faventinus,  &c.  But  instqr  omnium^  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists  is 
Marinus  Mercennus  in  his  Commentaries  on  Genesis:  '^with  Campancla^s  Atheis- 
mus  Triumphatus.  He  sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion,  (seven- 
teen in  number  I  take  it)  answera  all  their  arguments  and  sophisms,  which  he  re- 
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daceth  to  twenty-«iz  heads,  proving  withal  his  own  assertion ;  ^  There  is  a  God, 
such  a  God,  the  true  and  sole  God,"  by  thirty^five  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how 
to  resist  and  repress  atheism,  aod  to  that  purpose  he  adds  four  especial  means  or 
ways,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably  peruse. 


Sub  SECT.  II. — Despair,  Despairs^  Equivocations^  Definitions^  Parties  and  Paris 

affected, 

Thkrb  be  many  kinds  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  unholy,  as 
""  one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  Tully  to  be  JEgritttdinem  anind 
sine  ulla  rerum  expectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the  soul  without  any  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  amendment;  which  commonly  succeeds  fear;  for  whilst  evil  is  expect- 
ed, we  fear :  but  when  it  is  certain,  we  despair.  According  to  Thomas  2.  2<s.  dts- 
tinct,  40.  art  4.  it  is  Recessus  d  re  desiderata^  propter  impossLbilitatem  existimatamj 
a  restraint  from  the  thing  desired,  for  some  impossibility  supposed.  Because  they 
cannot  obtain  what  they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  many  times  either  yield 
to  the  passion  by  death  itself,  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by 
men.  In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humour  is  not  much  to  be  discommended,  as  in 
wars  it  is  a  cause  many  times  of  extraordinary  valour;  as  Joseph,  lib.  1.  de  hello 
Jud,  cap.  14.  X.  Danaus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many  politicians  hold.  It 
makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  itself,  and  of  a  forlorn  impotent  company 
become  conquerors  in  a  moment.  Una  sdlus  viciis  nullam  sperare  salutem^  ^  the 
only  hope  for  the  conquered  i|  despair."  In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy, 
but  that  they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  oftentimes,  prater 
spem^  beyond  all  hope  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen  thousand  Locrenses  fought 
against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but  one,  they 
must  all  die,  ^  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and  thereupon  desperately 
giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.  JVec  alia  causa  victorice  (saith  Justin 
mine  author)  qvdm  quod  desperaverant.  William  the  G^nqueror,  when  he  first 
landed  in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his  soldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  re- 
tiring back.  ^^  Bodine  excuseth  his  countrymen's  overthrow  at  that  famous  battle  at 
Agincourt,  in  Henry  the  Fiftli  his  time,  (cui  similey  saith  Froissard,  tota  historia  pro* 
dueere  non  possit^  which  no  history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of 
Englishmen  ovei;threw  a  royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  tins  refu^  of  despair,  pauci 
desperatij  a  few  desperate  fellows  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope 
of  life,  fought  like  so  many  devils;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  soldiers  hereafter 
set  upon  desperate  persons,  which  ^^  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guicciardini  like- 
wise admonisheth,  Hypomnes.  part.  2.  pag,  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  is  going 
his  way.  Many  such  kinds  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are  past  hope  of 
obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune ;  Desperatio  facit  monachum^  as 
the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  itself;  how  many  thousands  in  such 
distress  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many  othere  ?  For  he  that  cares  not  for 
his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^'  Paterculus  tells 
the  story,  perceiving  himself  and  Fulvius  Flaccus  his  dear  friend,  now  both  carried 
to  prison  by  Opimius,  and  in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  young  man  weep,  ^utfi 
tu potius  hoc  inquitfacisj  do  as  I  do;  and  with  that  knocked  out  his  brains  against 
the  door-cheek,  as  he  was  entering  into  prison,  protinusque  illiso  capita  in  capite  in 
careeris  januam  effuso  cerebro  expiravit^  and  so  desperate  died.  But  these  are 
equivocal,  improper.  ^  When  I  speak  of  despair,"  saith  ^  Zanchie,  ^  1  speak  not  of 
every  kind,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God.  It  is  opposite  to  hope,  and  a 
most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  devil  seeks  to  entrap  men."  Musculus  makes 
four  kinds  of  desperation,  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neighbour,  or  anything  to  be  done; 
but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  to  the  former :  all  kinds  are  opposite 
to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  as  Simonldes  calls  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that 
vain  hope  which  fantastical  fellows  feign  to  themselves,  wliich  according  to  Aristotle 
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is  insommum  vigilantiumj  a  waking  dream ;  but  this  divine  htxpe  which  proceeds 
from  confidence,  and  is  an  anchor  to  a  floating  soul ;  spes  alU  agricolasj  even  in  oor 
temporal  a^irs,  hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth ;  and  were  it 
not  for  hope,  ^  we  of  all  others  wera  the  most  miserable,''  as  Paul  saith,  in  this  life; 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  break ;  ^  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the 
sight  of  men,"  (Wisdom  iii.  4.)  yet  is  ^  their  hope  full  of  immortality :"  yet  doth  it 
not  so  rear,  as  despair  doth  deject;  this  violent  and  sour  passion  of  despair,  is  of  all 
perturbations  most  grievous,  as  ^  Patritius  holds.  Some  divide  it  into  final  and  tem- 
poral; "final  is  incurable,  which  befalleth  reprobates ;  temporal  is  a  rejection  of 
nope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  which  may  befal  the  best  of  God's  children,  and  it  com- 
monly proceeds  ^^  from  weakness  of  faith,"  as  in  David  when  he  was  oppressed  he 
cried  out,  ^  O  Lord,  thou  hast  forsaken  me,"  but  this  for  a  time.  This  ebbs  and 
flows  with  hope  and  fear ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever :  although  some  kind  ot 
despair  be  not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  means,  and  rely 
wholly  upon  God:  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant  This  pernicious  kind  of  des- 
peration is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  hamicida  anima^  the  murderer  of  the  sool, 
as  Austin  terms  it,  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  party  oppressed  thinks  he  can  get 
no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  offer  violence  unto  himself;  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  he  hopes  by  death  alone  to  be 
freed  of  his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise),  and  chooseth  with  Job  vL  8.  9. 
zvii.  5.  ^Rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  than  to  be  in  his  bonds."  ''The  part 
afiected  is  the  whole  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it ;  there  is  a  privation  of  joy, 
hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future  good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  fear, 
sorrow.  See.  as  in  the  symptoms  shall  be  shown.  The  heart  is  grieved,  the  cod- 
science  wotmded,  the  mind  eclipsed  with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual 
tenors. 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Causes  of  Despair^  the  Devil,  Melancholy,  Meditation,  DislnuLi 
Weakness  of  FaUh,  Rigid  Ministers,  Misunderstanding  ScriptureSn  Chdltjf  Om^ 
sciences,  Sfc. 

The  principal  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief  is  the  devil ;  those  whom  God 
forsakes,  the  devil  by  his  permission  lays  hold  on.  Sometimes  he  persecutes  them 
with  that  worm  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  ''  Saul,  and  others.  The  poets  call 
it  Nemesis,  but  it  is  indeed  God's  just  judgment,  sero  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at 
last,  and  setteth  upon  them  ^  as  a  thief  in  the  night,"  1  Thes.  iL  "  This  temporary 
passion  made  David  cry  out,  ^  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastea 
me  in  thine  heavy  displeasure ;  for  thine  arrows  have  light  upon  me.  Sec.  there  ts 
nothing  sound  in  my  fiesh,  because  of  thine  anger."  Again,  I  roar  for  the  very  grief 
of  my  heart :  and  Psalm  xxii.  ^  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,  aod 
art  so  far  from  my  health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?  J  am  like  to  water  poured 
out,  my  bones  are  out  of  joint,^  mine  heart  is  like  wax,  that  is  molten  in  the  mid$t 
of  my  bowels."  So  Psalm  Ixxxviii.  15  and  16  vers,  and  Psalm  cii.  "  I  am  in  misery 
at  the  point  of  death,  from  my  youth  I  sufifer  thy  terrors,  doubting  for  my  life;  thine 
indignations  have  gone  over  me,  and  thy  fear  hath  cut  me  ofE"  Job  doth  often  coo- 
plain  in  this  kind ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  devil  is  ready  to  try  and  to^ 
ment,  ^  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  If  he  find  them  merry,  saith  Gregory, 
^  he  tempts  them  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act ;  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a  desperate 
end."  Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  aid  minando  terret,  sometimes  by  fair  means,  some- 
times again  by  foul,  as  he  perceives  men  severally  inclined.  His  ordinary  engine  by 
which  he  produceth  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  humour  itself,  which  is  balneum 
diaboli,  the  devil's  bath ;  and  as  in  Saul,  tliose  evil  spirits  get  in  "^  as  it  were,  and 
take  possession  of  us.  Black  choler  is  a  shoeing-hom,  a  bait  to  allure  them,  inso- 
much that  many  writers  make  melancholy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptom  of 
despair,  for  that  such  men  are  most  apt,  by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper,  to 
distrust,  fear,  j;rief,  mistake,  and  amplify  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or 
falsely  apprenend.    Conscientia  scrupulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturdii,  complexiam 
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melancholiea  (saith  Navarrus  ea-p.  27.  num.  282.  torn.  2.  cos,  conseien.)   The  body 
works  upon  the  mind,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments,  which 
^  Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hath  a  bad  tool,  his  skill  is  good, 
ability  correspondent,  by  reason  of  ill  tools  his  ^ork  must  needs  be  lame  and  imper- 
fect.    But  melancholy  and  despair,  though  of\en,  do  not  always  concur ;  there  is 
much  difference:   melancholy  fears  without  a  cause,  this  upon  great  occasion; 
melancholy  is  caused  by  fear  and  grief,  but  this  torment  procures  them  and  all  ex« 
tremity  of  bitterness;  much  melancholy  is  without  affliction  of  conscience,  as 
*  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  four  reasons ;  and  yet  melancholy  alone  may  be 
sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this  terror  of  conscience.    "  Faelix  Plater  so  found 
it  in  his  observations,  i  melancJtoUcis  alii  damnatos  se  putant,  Deo  curm  non  sutU^  nee 
prcedestinaH^  Sfc,  "  They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them;'* 
and  yet  otherwise  very  zealous  and  religious ;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  ^^  melan* 
choly  for  fear  of  God's  judgment  and  hell-fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ;  fear  and 
sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  oflen  with  it."     Intolerable  pain  and  anguish, 
long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and  those  lesser 
griefs,  do  sometimes  efiect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.    Si  nan  statim  relevantur^ 
^Mercennus,  duhitani  an  sit  Deus^  if  they  be  not  eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  God,  they  rave,  curse,  ^<  and  are  desperately  mad  because  good  men  are 
oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish,  they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,"  and 
through  impatience  of  calamities  are  so  misaffected.    Democritus  put  out  his  eyes, 
ne  malorum  civium  prosperos  videret  successusy  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see 
wicked  men  prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  ^  Agellius 
writes  of  him.    Faelix  Plater  hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kind,  of  a  painter's 
wife  in  Basil,  that  was  melancholy  for  her  son's  death,  and  for  melancholy  became 
desperate;  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  ®^^and  for  four  months  still 
raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned."    When  the  humour  is  stirred  up, 
every  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are  addicted.    ""The 
same  author  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for  the  loss  of  a  little  wheat, 
which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  for  that  he  had  not  sold  it 
sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor,  yet  a  good  scholar  and  a  great  divine;  no  persuasion 
would  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that  for  this  fact  he  was  damned :  in  other  matters 
Tery  judicious  and  discreet    Solitaiiness,  much  fasting,  divine  meditation,  and  con- 
templations of  God's  judgments,  most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are 
main  causes,  as  '^Navarrus  holds;  to  converse  with  such  kinds  of  persons  so  troubled, 
is  sufficient  occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  JYbnnulli  oh  longas  inedias^  studia  et 
mediiaiiones  coelestes^  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant^  8fe,    Many,  (saith 
P.  Forestus)  through  long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things,  fall  into 
such  fits;  and  as  Lemnius  adds,  lih  4.  cap,  21,  ''^^ If  they  be  solitary  given,  super- 
stitious, precise,  or  very  devout :  seldom  shall  you  find  a  merchant,  a  soldier,  an  inn- 
keeper, a  bawd,  a  host,  a  usurer,  so  troubled  in  mind,  they  have  cheverel  consciences 
that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldom  moved  in  this  kind  or  molested :  young  men  and 
middle  age  are  more  wild  and  less  appreheuni^ ;  but  old  folks,  most  part,  such  as 
are  timorous  and  religiously  given."    ret  Forestus  observat.  lib,  10.  cap.  12.  de  mor* 
his  cerebri^  hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent, 
and  overmuch  meditation,  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became  desperate, 
thought  he  saw  devils  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ;  he  smelled 
nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  hell,  and  would  ask  them, 
still,  if  they  did  not  ^  smell  as  much.    I  told  him  he  was  melancholy,  but  he  laughed 
me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  devils,  talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would 
spit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did  not  smell  brimstone,  but  at  last  he  was  by  him 
cured.    Such  another  story  I  find  in  Plater  observat.  lib.  I .   A  poor  fellow  had  done 


MCa«es  of  contcieiice,  1. 1.  IS.  ^TtbcX.  Melan. 

eapp.  33  el  34.  **  C.  3.  de  nMOtia  alteii.  Deo  minui 

•e  eune  eeee,  nee  ad  ealutem  pnedeetinatoa  eaw.  Ad 
deffperationem  anpe  daeit  line  loelancliotfa,  et  est  fre> 
^uentismma  ob  rapplicii  metum  eternnnique  Judieiom ; 
aaflsror  et  metue  in  detperatjooem  plernonqae  deiinunt. 
wCooBinent.  in  1.  eap.  gen.  anic.  3.  quia  impii  florent, 
oni  opphmuntur,  Stc  alius  ex  eonsiderntioae  bujua 
itrta  desperabundiu.  »  Lib.  90.  c.  17.         *>  Dam- 
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natam  sa  putavit,  et  quatuor  roensee  Gehenna)  pcanam 
■entire.  "*.)W6.  ob  triticum  diutiui  eervatnm  oon> 

■cientiB  stimolit  agi  latur,  4bc  n  Tom.  S.  c  37-  num.  882. 
oonveraatio  cum  Krupuioais,  vigilis,  jejunia.  *>  Soli* 
tarioa  et  rapentitioaos  pleruroque  ezagitatconaeientia, 
non  mereatorea,  lenonee,  cau|ionee,  f(Bneratore«»  Ibe. 
largiorea  hi  nacti  aunt  eonacientiam.  Juvftnea  pla* 
rumque  ennscientiam  negiigunt,  aeuea  autem,  4a 
"  AnnoB  aaatia  aulpbttr  inquat  7 
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Beligiaiu  MeUmeholy. 


[Part  3.  See.  i. 


Home  foa.  offence,  and  for  fourteen  days  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  despe- 
rate, the  divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  **  but  so  he  died.  Continual  medita- 
tion of  God^s  judgments  troubles  many,  Multi  oh  timaremfuiurijudiciij  sait^  Guati- 
nerius  cap.  5.  tract.  15.  et  suspicionem  desperahundi  sunt,  David  himself  complains 
that  God's  judgments  terrified  his  soul,  Psalm  cxiz.  part.  16.  vers.  8.  ^Bly  flesh 
trembleth  for  fear  of  thee,  and  1  am  afraid  of  thy  judgments."  Quoties  diem  iltum 
cogito  (saith  ^  Hierome)  toto  corpore  contremisco^  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it. 
The  terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire  and  eternal  punishment  much  torments  a  sinful 
silly  soul.  What's  a  thousand  years  to  eternity?  Ubi  mcBtor^  uhiJleiuSj  uhi  dolor 
sempUemus,  Mors  sine  morte^  finis  wiefine;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not 
endure,  the  pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour,  a  night  is  intolerable; 
and  what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then  be  that  bums  for  ever,  innumerable  infinite 
millions  of  years,  in  omne  <gvum  in  atemum.  O  eternity! 


w^'^ternitas  est  ilia  vox. 
Vox  ilia  fulmiiialrix, 
Tonitruu  niioacior, 
Fraf  oributque  eoBlt, 


JEiern'iU*  est  itla  vox, 

metfi  earent  et  orta,  ice. 

Turm«nta  nulla  territaut, 

das  finiuntur  annit ; 


iEternitai,  etemiias 
Veraat  coqaitque 

Aufet  luee  pooas  [odtes, 
Cenlupiicatque 


This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  souls,  especially  if  their  bodicss  be 
predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender  consciences;, 
every  small  object  afirights  them,  the  very  inconsiderate  reading  of  Scripture  itself, 
and  misinterpretation  of  some  places  of  it ;  as,  ^^  Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen. 
Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Fear  not  little  fiock.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take 
heed  lest  he  fall.  Work  out  your  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  That  night 
two  shall  be  in  a  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left.  Strait  is  the  way  that  leads  to 
heaven,  and  few  there  are  that  enter  therein."  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the 
sower,  ^  some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  predesti- 
nated he  hath  chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy."  .Voa 
est  volentis  nee  currenlis^  sed  tniserentis  Dei.  These  and  the  like  places  terrify  the 
souls  of  many ;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposterously  conceived,  ofiend 
divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  contempla- 
tion, solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and  puzzle  themselves  about  those  questions 
of  grace,  free  will,  perseverance,  God's  secrets ;  they  will  know  more  than  is  re- 
vealed of  God  in  his  word,  human  capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend,  and  too 
importunate  inquiry  after  that  which  is  revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation 
of  Sabbaths,  laws,  duties,  &c.,  with .  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and 
schoolmen  broach,  which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to 
their  own  undoing,  and  so  fall  into  this  gulf.  ^  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how 
they  shall  know,  it,  by  what  signs.  And  so  far  forth,"  saith  Luther,  ^  with  such 
nice  points,  torture  and  crucify  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  all  they 
get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  gap  to  the  devil  by  desperation  to  carry  them  to 
hell ;"  but  the  greatest  harm  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thundering  ministers,  a  most 
frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady :  ^  ^^  and  do  more  harm  in  the  church  \^saiih 
Erasmus)  than  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on  both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them 
asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them  to  despair."  Whereas,  "  St.  Bernard 
well  adviseth,  ^  We  should  not  meddle  with  the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speak 
of  judgment  without  mercy ;  the  one  alone  brings  desperation,  the  other  security.** 
But  these  men  are  wholly  for  judgment ;  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is 
no  mercy  with  them,  no  salvation,  no  balsam  for  their  diseased  souls,  they  can  speak 
of  nothing  but  reprobation,  hell-fire,  and  damnation ;  as  they  did  Luke  xi.  46.  lade 
men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  i 
finger.  'Tis  familiar  with  our  papists  to  terrify  men's  souls  with  purgatory,  tales 
visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous  spirits,  '^  to  **  require  charity.*^ 


M  Deaperabandus  miaera  periit.  » la  17.  Johannii. 
Non  pauci  ae  cruciant,  et  ezcarnificaot  in  tantum,  ut 
non  parum  ibsint  ab  iniania ;  neque  tamen  aliad  bae 
inentia  atxictata  eflieiunt,  quam  ut  diabolo  potvttatem 
faeiant  ipjoi  per  de«ppratioii«in  ad  infernos  producendi. 
w  Drexeliun  Nioet.  lib.  2.  eap.  II.  **  Eternity,  that  word, 
that  trraiendonn  word,  more  threatening  than  thonden 
and  the  artillery  of  heav«n— Eternity,  that  word,  with, 
out  end  or  origin.  No  tormenia  aflng ht  ua  which  art 
Hoiited  to  yean:  Eternity,  eternity,  oocnpiea  and  in. 
flaaiea  the  heart— thie  it  tatbat  daily  augments  our  sof- 
^  riBfi,  and  moltipliei  ow  hMrt-borainga  a  jMUMlrad* 


fold.**  "  Ecdeaiast.  1. 1.  Uaod  fcio  an  sujus  te 

crimen  ab  his  qui  blandiuntar,  an  ab  his  qat  Cerritajt; 
ingens  utrinque  periculum :  alii  ad  seeuritatcm  diKvsi, 
alii  afflict lonum  magnitndine  nieotem  absorteat,  et  la 
desperationem  trahunt.  •*  B^n.  sap.  IC  caaL  1. 

alteram  sine  altero  |HoCw»o  noo  expcdit;  ncatidaiie 
solius  Jodicii  in  desperationeai  prmoiHtat,  et  rniietH 
eordie  Mlaz  oatentatio  pcssimaB  faacrat  seowiui 
•*  In  Luc  bom.  103.  axigunt  ab  aliia  chariiaiosa.  I 
eentiam,  cam  ipai  nil  apecteat  prvlor  liftidinM 
yidiam,  araritiaa. 


Hem. IS*   '^ubs.  3.]  Despair  his  Causes.  843 

as  Brent^  ^us  observes,  ^  of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when  they  them- 

felves  l^yjreathe  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness."  They  teach  others  to  fast,  give 

alms,^^*  do  penance,  and  crucify  their  mind  with  superstitious  observations,  bread  and 

wate^.r,  hair  clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when  they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties 

the^^'  world  can  afibrd,  lie  on  a  down-bed  with  a  courtezan  in  their  arms :  Heu  quan^ 

tu}  ffi  patimur  pro  Christo^  as  '®  he  said,  what  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so^  to  insult  over 

ai  -id  terrify  men's  souls !    Our  indiscreet  pastors  many  of  them  come  not  far  behind, 

« «vhilst  in  their  ordinary  sermons  they  speak  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  re- 

'  probation,  ab  aterno^  subtraction  of  grace,  pneterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c.,  by 

what  signs  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves,  whether  they  be  God's 

true  children  elect,  an  sint  reproMj  prcedestinaiij  ^c,  with  such  scrupulous  points, 

they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  God's  judgments  without  respect,  intempestively 

rail  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in  all  auditories,  for  giving  so  much  to  sports 

and  honest  recreations,  making  every  small  fault  and  thing  indiflerent  an  irremissible 

offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and  wound  men's  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad, 

and  at  their  wits'  end. 

^  These  bitter  potions  (saith  *  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths,  nothing  but  gall 
and  horror,  and  a  mad  noise,  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate :"  many  are 
wounded  by  this  means,  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  devout  and  precise,  have 
been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  salvation ;  they  that  have  tender 
consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lectures,  that  have  indeed  least  cause, 
they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into  these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some  com- 
plain of  Parson's  Resolution,  and  other  books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise),  they 
are  too  tragical,  too  much  dejecting  men,  aggravating  ofknceB :  great  care  and  choice, 
much  discretion  is  required  in  this  kind. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  own  conscience,  sense  of  our 
sins,  and  God's  anger  justly  deserved,  a  guilty  conscience  for  some  foul  oflence  for- 
merly committed, *  O  miser  Oreste^  quid  marbi  te  perdit?  Or:  Consdentiaj  Sum 

enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetraiis^  ^'  A  good  conscience  is  a  continual  feast," 
but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  torment  as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking 
oven,  (so  Pienus  in  his  Hieroglyph,  compares  it)  another  hell.  Our  conscience, 
which  is  a  great  ledger  book,  wherein  are  written  all  our  ofiences,  a  register  to  lay 
them  up,  (which  those  *  Egyptians  in  their  hieroglyphics  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well 
for  the  continuance,  as  for  the  torture  of  it)  grinds  our  souls  with  the  remembrance 
of  some  precedent  sins,  makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  condemn  our  ownselves. 
*  ^^  Sin  lies  at  door,"  &c.  1  know  there  be  many  other  causes  assigned  by  Zanchius, 
^Musculus,  and  the  rest;  as  incredulity,  infidelity,  presumption,  ignorance,  blind* 
ness,  ingratitude,  discontent,  those  five  grand  miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need, 
sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c. ;  but  this  of  conscience  is  the  greatest,  ''Instar  ulceris 
roTpus  jugiter  percellens :  The  scrupulous  conscience  (as  •  Peter  Forestus  calls  it) 
which  tortures  so  many,  that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  their  unworthi- 
ness,  and  consideration  of  their  own  dissolute  life,  ^^  accuse  themselves  and  aggra- 
vate every  small  ofience,  when  there  is  no  such  cause,  misdoubting  in  the  meantime 
God's  mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences."  The  poet  calls  them  'furies 
dire,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse  us, 
'^JVbc/e  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem.  A  continual  testor  to  give  in  evidence, 
\  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty,  a  persecutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  fol- 
low, an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bailiff  to  carry  us,  a  seijeant  to  arrest,  an  attorney 
to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to  torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denounc- 
ing, torturing  and  molesting.  And  as  the  statue  of  Juno  in  that  holy  city  near  Eu- 
phrates in  "  Assyria  will  look  still  towards  you,  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  full  upon  you,  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye,  in  all  sites,  places,  con- 
venticles, actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us.    AfWr  many  plea- 


1"  Leo  deeimoB.  >  Deo  Aitoro  Jadicio,  de  damna. 

ttnoe  horrenddm  erepunt,  et  amaras  iiiai  poiationei  in 
ore  lemper  habent,  ut  nmlUM  inde  in  deeperationem 
cogant.  •  Euripidce.    ''O  wretched  Oreetee,  what 

malady  conmmee  you  ?**  •  **  ConfCMOoe.  fiw  I  am 

coneciooa  of  eTil.**  «Pioriu«.  tGon.  i¥. 

•9eauNaMttacaliu  makes.  .Pluureh.       •AUoa 


miaera  caitigat  plena  aerupulii  eonaeientia.  nodum  in 
•cirpo  qucrunt,  et  ubi  nulla  caasa  eobeit,  miaericoidki 
diTina  diffldeotea,  le  Oreo  deetinant.  •  OoBliut, 

lib.&  » Juvenal.    *•  Night  and  dajr  they  earry 

their  witneaiet  in  the  bivaat/*  u  Laeiaa.  de  daft 

Syria.  Si  adaUterla,  te  aapieat ;  aa  tnuMeaa,  nm  t« 
aeqoiiar. 
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Bcligiaus  Melancholy. 


[Part  a.  Sect  4. 


«uit  days,  and  fortooate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  conscience  at  last  doth  arrest 
vs.    Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment,  ^  bribe  a  corrupt  judge*  and  avoid 
the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time;  ^for  **  who  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostom) 
a  covetous  man  troubled  in  mind  when  he  is  telling  of  his  money,  an  adulterer  moura 
with  his  mistress  in  his  arms  ?  we  are  then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  percerve  no- 
thing :"  yet  as  the  prodigal  son  had  dainty  fare,  sweet  music  at  first,  meny  com- 
pany, jovial  entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood, 
a  fearful  visitation  commonly  follows.    And  the  devil  that  then  told  thee  that  it  was 
a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and  telleth  thee^  that 
it  is  a  most  irremissible  oflence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and  Judas,  to  bring  them  to 
despair;  every  small  circumstance  before  neglected  and  contemned,  will  now  amplify^ 
itself,  rise  up  in  judgment,  and  accuse  the  dust  of  their  shoes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to 
Lucian's  t3nrBnt,  lectua  et  ccmdela^  the  bed  and  candle  did  bc»r  witness,  to  tormoit 
4heir  souls  for  their  sins  past    Tragical  examples  in  this  kind  are  too  familiar  and 
common :  Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were  in  such  horror  of 
conscience  for  their  ofiences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries,  that  they 
were  weaxy  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  nobody  to  kill  them.    '^Kennetus,  King  o{ 
Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephew  Malcom,  King  Dufle^s  son,  Prince  of 
Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations  dissembled  the  matter  a 
long  time,  **  ^  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him,  his  unquiet  soul  could  not  rest  day 
or  night,  he  was  terrified  with  fearful  dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented 
-all  his  life.''    It  is  strange  to  read  what  "  Cominsus  hath  written  of  Louis  XL  that 
French  King ;  of  Charles  V III. ;  of  Alphonsus,  King  of  Naples ;  in  the  fury  of  his 
passion  how  he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  pranks  he  played.    Guicciardini,  a  man 
most  unapt  to  believe  lies,  relates  how  that  Ferdinand  his  father's  ghost  who  before 
Iiad  died  for  grief,  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  French  King,  he 
thought  every  man  cried  France,  France;  the  reason  of  it  Tsaith  Cominaeus)  was 
because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressor  of  his  subjects,  he  bought 
up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  own  price,  sold  abbeys  to  Jews  and  Fi^- 
oners ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  himself  never  made  conscience  of  any  com- 
mitted sin ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he,  it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  than  they  did. 
Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spartan  tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits 
in  every  house  they  came,  but  for  their  murders  which  tliey  had  committed  ?  "Why 
doth  the  devil  haunt  many  men's  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living, 
and  take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  palaces,  but  because  d[ 
their  several  villanies  ?  Why  had  Richard  the  Third  such  fearful  dreams,  Saith  Poly- 
dore,  but  for  his  frequent  murden?    Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  mind? 
because  he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.    Why  was  Theodoric,  the  Eling  of 
the  Goths,  so  suspicious,  and  so  afirighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but  that  he  had 
murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy  Romans  ?    Cslius, 
lib.  27.  cap.  22.    See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  Dt  his  qui  sero  a  ^umine  pumun' 
<tir,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate  animij  Sfc.    Tea,  and  sometimes  GOD  him- 
aelf  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  show  his  power,  humiliate,  exercise,  and  to  try  their  faith, 

i  divine  temptation,  Perkins  calls  it,  Cos,  cans,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  1.)  to  punish  them 
or  their  sins.  God  the  avenger,  as  "  David  terms  him,  ultor  a  tergo  Deus^  his  wrath 
is  apprehended  of  a  guilty  soul,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas,  which  the  poets  expressed  by 
Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

» **  AMiequitur  Nemesiqae  viram  rwtif^a  aervat, 
Ne  male  quid  facias." 

And  she  is,  as  "^Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  ^  the  queen  of  causes,  and  mode- 
rator of  things,'^  now  she  pulls  down  the  proud,  now  she  rears  and  encourageth  those 
•that  are  good;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nicephorus,  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccles. 
hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.    Fearful  examples  of  God's  just  judgment,  wrath 

1*  Prima  biec  eat  nltio,  qaod  te  Jadice  nemo  noeens 
•lMolTitur«  improba  quamvit  fraiia  faiiaeii  pnetorie 
vieerit  urnam.  Juvenal.  i*Q,Dts  unqaam  ridit  ava* 
rum  rinfi,  dum  lucrum  adett,  adnlterum  dum  potitur 
volo,  lufere  In  perpetrando  aoelen;  1  voluptate  fumus 
eliril,  prolnde  noii  wntimui,  tec  m  Buebanaa,  lib.  6. 
Biat.  8cou  >*  Animue  conwienUa  toelerii  inquietuf, 
nuUam  admisit  gaudium,  Md  temper  rezatus  noeta  e( 


interdiu  per  ■omnnm  visii  horrare  plenia 

tuB,  Ike.  M  Oe  bello  Neapol.        a  ^ 

infeftia,  part.  L  cap.  S.  Nero'a  BBOtber  waa  atifl  Sa  tai 

efee.  >•  PnL  zliir.  l.  » *'  And  Ncawna  per- 

•uea  and  notkea  the  atepa  of  nen.  leaf  yom  eoawt 

any  evil.**  *  Re|ina  cauwmai  cC  aitim  ictmav 

nunc  aiactaa  oarricaa  oppfimit,  iac 
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and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in  all  histories,  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death 
with  rata  and  mice,  as  ''  Popelius,  the  second  King  of  Pokmd,  ann.  830,  his  wife  and 
children ;  the  like  story  is  of  Hatto,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  969,  so  devoured  by 
these  vermin,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuit  Mogunt.  rerum  lib,  4.  cap.  6. 
impugn  by  twenty-two  arguments,  Tritemius,  "  Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and  many 
others  relate  for  a  trutji.  Such  another  example  I  find  in  Geraldus  Gambrensis  Itiru 
Cam.  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  not  ? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrors  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which  are  so 
frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearful  malady  in  other 
religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist  at  any  time  should  despair,  or  be 
troubled  for  his  sins ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a  caitiff^  so  notorious  a  villain, 
so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure  of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the 
pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free  pardon  and  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins. 
There  be  so  many  general  pardons  for  ages  to  come,  forty  thousand  years  to  come, 
so  many  jubilees,  so  frequent  gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  souls,  now 
living,  or  ader  dissolution  of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said  in  seve* 
ral  churches,  so  many  altars  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either 
money  or  friends,  or  will  take  any  pains  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say 
so  many  paternosters,  undeigo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  do  amiss,  it  it 
impossible  his  mind  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest  him. 
Besides  that  Taxa  Camera  Aposiolica^  which  was  first  published  to  get  money  in  the 
days  of  Leo  Decimus,  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the  same  ends,  sets 
down  such  easy  rates  and  dispensations  for  all  ofiences,  for  perjury,  murder,  incest, 
adultery,  &c.,  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollars  (able  to  invite  any  man  to  sin,  and  pro- 
voke him  to  offend,  methinks,  that  otherwise  would  not)  such  comfortable  remis- 
sion, so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at  hand,  with  so  small  cost  and  suit 
obtained,  that  1  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath  any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or 
money  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to  ease  himself,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be 
misaf&cted,  how  he  should  be  desperate,  in  danger  of  damnation,  or  troubled  in 
mind.  Their  ghostly  fathera  can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and 
unstring,  wind  and  unwind  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with  plausi- 
ble speeches  and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and  remove,  erect 
with  such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  J  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscacry-  The 
causes  above  named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  in  othera. 

Sub  SECT.  IV. — Symptoms  of  Despair^  Fear,  Sorrow,  Suspicion,  Anxiety,  Horror  of 

Conscience,  Fearful  Dreams  and  Visions. 

As  shoemakera  do  when  they  bring  home  shoes,  still  cry  leather  is  dearer  and 
dearer,  may  I  justly  say  of  those  melancholy  symptoms :  these  of  despair  are  most 
violent,  tragical,  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest,  not  to  be  expressed  but  negatively, 
as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be  endured ;  ^  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear  it?"  Prov.  xviii.  19.  What,  therefore,  ''Timanthes  did  in  his  picture  of  Iphige- 
nia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  when  he  had  painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad, 
but  roost  sorrowful  MenelaiJs ;  and  showed  all  his  art  in  expressing  a  variety  of 
affections,  he  covered  the  maid's  father  Agamemnon's  head  with  a  veil,  and  left  it  to 
every  spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himself;  for  that  true  passion  and  sor* 
row  in  summo  gradu,  such  as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphered.  What 
he  did  in  his  picture,  I  will  do  in  describing  the  symptoms  of  despair ;  imagine  what 
thou  canst,  fear,  sorrow,  furies,  grief,  pain,  terror,  anger,  dismal,  ghastly,  tedious, 
irksome,  &.c.  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  far  short,  no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  con- 
ceive it.  Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract,  a  quintessence,  a  compound,  a  mixture 
of  all  feral  maladies,  tyrannical  tortures,  plagues,  and  perplexities.  There  is  no 
sickness  almost  but  physic  provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore  chirurgery  will 
provide  a  slave ;  friendship  helps  poverty ;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment  \ 


•tAlex.  Gairuintti  catal.  ref.  Pol.  «Cotmog. 

MancUr,  et  Magde.  *  Pliiiius,  cap.  10. 1.  35.   Con* 

tiuD|itia  ajfcctibiia,  AfameniDoou  ai|Mit  vtlavit,  ut 


oinnea  quern  poasent,  mazimttm  mcBrorem  is  virgiaii 
patre  cc^tureot. 
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rait  and  favour  revoke  banishinent ;  authority  and  time  wear  away  reprcfach :  bat 
what  physic,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  &yoar,  authority  can  relieve,  bear  oat, 
assuage,' or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?  A  quiet  mind  cureth  all  them,  but  all  thej 
cannot  comfort  a  distressed  soul :  who  can  put  to  silence  the  voice  of  desperatioo  ? 
All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  HarribUe^  dirum,  pestilens^  airox^Jerum,  con- 
cur in  this,  it  is  more  than  melancholy  in  the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  fever  of  the 
soul ;  so  mad,  saith  ^  Jacchinus,  by  this  misery ;  fear,  sorrow,  and  despair,  he  pats 
for  ordinary  symptoms  of  melancholy.  They  are  in  great  pain  and  horror  of  mmd, 
distraction  of  soul,  restless,  full  of  continual  fears,  cares,  tonnents,  anxieties,  they 
can  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

*  **  Perpetna  impietin,  nee  mens*  tempore  cefut,        I  **  Neillier  at  bed,  nof  jtt  ai  bnaid, 

Exagitat  vesana  quiea,  tomoique  Airenles."  |  Will  any  rest  (tetpair  aiSjrd.** 

Fear  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  blood,  wasteth  the  marrow,  alters  their 
countenanoe,  ^  even  in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing,  dalliance,  they  are 
still  (saith  "Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  souls."  It  consumes  them  to  nought,  ^  I  am 
like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  himself,  temporally  afflicted),  an  owl, 
because  of  thine  indignation,'^  Psalm  cii.  8,  10,'and  Psalm  Iv.  4.  ^  My  heart  trem- 
bleth  within  me,  and  the  terrors  of  death  have  come  upon  me ;  fear  and  tremblinf 
are  come  upon  me,  &c.  at  death's  door,"  Psalm  cvii.  18.  ^  Their  soul  abhors  aU 
manner  of  meats."  Their  '^  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreams 
and  terrors.  Peter  in  his  bonds  slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and 
TuUy  makes  it  an  argument  of  Roscius  Amerinus'  innocency,  that  he  killed  not  his 
&ther,  because  he  so  securely  slept.  Those  martyrs  in  the  primitive  church  were 
most  ^  cheerful  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually  without  rest  or  intermissioo, 
they  can  think  of  nought  that  is  pleasant,  ^^  their  conscience  will  not  let  them  be 
quiet,"  in  perpetual  fear,  anxiety,  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended,  they  are  in  doubt 
still  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did,  he  thinks  every  man  will 
kill  him ;  '^  and  roar  for  the  grief  of  heart,"  Psalm  zxxviii.  8,  as  David  did ;  as  Job 
did,  XX.  3,  21,  22,  &c.,  ^  Wherefore  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life 
to  them  that  have  heavy  hearts  ?  which  long  for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it 
more  than  treasures,  and  rejoice  when  they  can  find  the  grave."  They  are  generdlj 
weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling  heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  mind,  and  little  or  oo 
rest  Terror  ubique  tremor^  iimor  undique  et  undiqut  terror.  ^  Fears,  lerrois,  sod 
affirights  in  all  places,  at  all  times  and  seasons."  Cibum  et  potvm  pertinaciler  attr* 
santur  muUi^  nodum  in  scirpo  qiuaritantesj  et  culpam  imaginantes  uH  nulla  estt  as 
Wierus  writes  de  Lamiis  lib,  3.  c.  7.  ^  they  refuse  many  of  them  meat  and  dnnk. 
cannot  rest,  aggravating  still  and  supposing  grievous  oflences  where  there  are  nooe.*' 
God's  heavy  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  souls,  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or  ease  at  all,  but  a 
most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufierable  anguish  of  conscience,  and  that  makes 
them,  through  impatience,  to  murmur  against  God  many  times,  to  rave,  to  blaspheme, 
turn  atheists,  and  seek  to  ofier  violence  to  themselves.  Deut.  xxviii.  65,  66.  ^  la 
the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  morning  in  the  evening,  for  the  sight  of 
their  eyes  which  they  see,  and  fear  of  hearts."  "^Marinus  Mercennus,  in  his  Com- 
ment on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  desperate  friend  of  his,  whom,  amongst  others, 
he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience,  that  broke  out  into  most  bksphemoos  athe- 
istical speeches,  too  fearful  to  relate,  when  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God,  Qvif 
est  ille  Deus  (JnquH)  ut  serviam  illij  quid  proderit  si  oraverim  ;  si  prasens  esU  cur 
non  succurrit?  cur  non  me  carcere,  inedidj  squalor e  confectum  libcratf  quidtgo 
feci  f  fyc,  absit  a  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  broke  out  ioio 
like  atheistical  blasphemies,  upon  his  wife's  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  be 
cared  not  what    And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all,  many  of  them,  ia 


MCap.  IS.  io  81  RbMis.  •  J«t.  Sat.  la  "Men. 
tem  eripit  linior  hie;  vultum,  totumque  corpori*  habi< 
tani  imnjutat.  etiain  in  deliciit,  in  tripudiia,  in  aym- 
po»iiB,  in  amplexu  conjupis  carnificinam  ezercet,  lib.  4. 
«ap.  31.  ^  Non    sinit   conscientia    tales   booii- 

ne«  recta  verba  proferre,  aut  rectis  quenquani  oculi* 
•apicere,  ab  ouiui  hoaiinum  catu  ecwdein  exterminal, 


et  donnientea  perterrefacit.    PhikM.  Ilh.  ].  if  nu 
Apollonii.  ■>  Euaebiua,  NicepliortM  eette*.  hM. 

lib.  4.  c  17.  »  Seneca,  lib.  18.  epiat.  KK.   Coa- 

Kientia  aliad  a^ere  non  paiitor,  pennrbataa  ntia 
ajrunt,  nunquam  vacant,  iac.  *•  Artie  1  ca.  I.  M 

230.  quod  borrendum  dKiu,  devpcraboBdiu  qaidaB  at 
presente  cum  ad  paiientiam  bortaretor,  te. 
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their  extremity^  think  they  hear  and  see  visions,  outcries,  confer  with  devils,  that 
they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell-fire,  already  damned,  quite  forsaken  of 
God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of  salvation,  their  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  revoked,  the  devil  will  cer- 
tainly have  them.  Never  was  any  living  creature  in  such  torment  before,  in  such  a 
miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  mind,  no  hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate, 
continually  tempted  to'  make  away  themselves.  Something  talks  with  them,  they 
spit  fire  and  brimstone,  they  cannot  but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  believe  or 
think  a  good  thought,  so  far  carried ;  ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cogitandutn  etiam  contra 
voluntatem^  said  ''  Fcelix  Plater,  ad  hlasphemiam  erga  deum^  ad  muJta  horrenda  per^ 
petranda^  ad  manus  violenlas  sibi  inferendas^  Sfc.^  and  in  their  distracted  fits  and 
desperate  humours,  to  ofifer  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear  friends  some* 
times,  or  to  mere  strangers,  upon  very  small  or  no  occasion ;  for  he  that  cares  not 
for  his  own,  is  master  of  another  man's  life.  They  think  evil  against  their  wills ; 
that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs  think,  do,  and  speak.  He  gives 
instance  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  when  he  would  pray,  had  such  evil  thoughts  still 
suggested  to  him,  and  wicked  ^  meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath  of  a  woman 
that  was  oAen  tempted  to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  herself.  Sometimes  the 
devil  (as  they  say)  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them, 
as  they  think,  and  there  speaks  and  talks  as  to  such  as  are  possessed  :  so  Apollo- 
dorus,  in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him.  There  is  a  most  memora- 
ble example  of  "^  Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  Ann.  1545,  that  being  despe- 
rate, by  no  counsel  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted :  he  lelt  (as  he  said)  the 
pains  of  hell  in  his  soul ;  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright,  but  in  this  most 
mad.  Frismelica,  BuUovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians,  could  neither  make 
him  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  no  persuasion  could  ease  him.  Never  pleaded  any  man  so 
well  for  himself,  as  this  man  did  against  himself,  and  so  he  desperately  died.  Springer, 
a  lawyer,  hath  written  his  life.  Cardinal  Crescence  died  so  likewise  desperate  at 
Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black  dog  followed  him  to  his  death-bed,  no  man  could 
drive  the  dog  away,  Sleiden.  com,  23.  cap,  lijf,  3.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  Treatise, 
saith  Montaltus,  cap,  2.  de  tnel,  ■*"  A  nun  came  to  me  for  help,  well  for  all  other 
matters,  but  troubled  in  conscience  for  five  years  last  past ;  she  is  almost  mad,  and 
not  able  to  resist,  thinks  she  hath  offended  God,  and  is  certainly  damned.''  Foelix 
Plater  hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves  damned,  '^  forsaken  of 
God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the 
Rhine,  for  fear  to  make  away  himself,  because  then  he  was  most  especially  tempted. 
These  and  such  like  symptoms  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the  malady  itself  is 
more  or  less ;  some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not ;  some  desire  help,  some 
reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

Sub  SECT.  V. — Prognostics  of  Despair^  Atheism^  Blasphemy^  violent  deathj  §'C. 

Most  part  these  kind  of  persons  make  "^away  themselves,  some  are  mad,  blas- 
pheme, curse,  deny  God,  but  most  ofifer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  and  some- 
times to  others.  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?"  Prov.  xviii.  14.  As  Cain,  Saul, 
Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate  died  desperate  eight  years 
after  Christ.  "Fcelix  Plater  hatli  collected  many  examples.  "A  merchant's  wife 
that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations,  in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and 
out  of  the  window  broke  her  neck  into  the  street :  another  drowned  himself  despe- 
rate as  he  was  in  the  Rhine :  some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But 
this  needs  no  illustration.  It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  ofiering 
violence  to  himself,  dying  desperate,  may  be  saved,  ay  or  no  ?  If  they  die  so  obsti- 
nately and  suddenly,  that  they  caimot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to 
be  suspected,  because  they  die  impenitent.  ^  If  their  death  had  been  a  little  more 
lingering,  wherein  they  might  have  some  leisure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy. 


»  Lib.  1.  obser.  cap.  3.  *^  Ad  innlediciinduin  Deo. 

■•Goulart.  »  Dum  bac  ffcribo,  impiorat  opein  meani 
monicha,in  reliquiaaaiia.et  judicio  recia.  per.  5.  annoi 
metancbnlica ;  daoinatum  se  dicit.  conKientis  8timulti«> 
opprena,  Ilc  **  Alios  conquereules  audivi  ae  ease 


ex  damnatnrum  numero.  D^o  iiAn  esse  cune  aliaque 
iiiflnita  que  proferre  non  audfbant.  ve\  ahhorrehanu 
M  Musculiifi,  pHtriliis,  ad  vim  ^ibi  inferendatn  coj;ii  homj. 
nfrR.  ^  De  iiienliR  olienat.  ohiwrv.  lib.  1.  ^  Uxor  iMer« 
catoria  diu  vexationibus  lentata,  Slc        *  Aberaetb/. 
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cluiritjr  may  judge  the  best;  diven  have  been  reooTered  oat  of  the  Tery^ad  of  bang* 
ing  and  drowning  thenuielves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentemj  they  have  beoi 
very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  act,  confessed  that  they  have  repeated  in 
an  instant,  and  cried  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  |mt  desperate  hands  Bpon 
himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  mebncholy,  if  he  have  giren  testimony  before 
of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so  much  out  of  his  wfll,  as  ev  ri 
ntorhij  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of  it,  as  ^Tuifcs  do,  that  think  all  fods 
and  niadmen  go  directly  to  heaven. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Cure  of  Despair  hy  Physic^  Oood  Ccuruelj  Comforts^  S^. 

Experience  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  die  obstinate  and  wilful  in  this  malady, 
yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  help  and  find  comfort, 
are  taken  e  faucUms  Erebij  from  the  chops  oi  hell,  and  out  of  the  devil^s  paws, 
though  they  have  by  *^  obligation,  given  themselves  to  him.  Some  out  of  their  own 
strength,  and  God's  assistance,  ^Though  He  kill  me,  (saith  Job,)  yet  will  I  tmsi  in 
Him,"  out  of  good  counsel,  advice  and  physic.  ^Bellovacus  cured  a  monk  by  alter* 
iQg  his  habit,  and  course  of  life :  Plater  many  by  physic  alone.  But  for  the  most 
part  they  must  concur;  and  they  take  a  vrrong  course  that  think  to  overcome  tha 
feral  passion  by  sole  physic ;  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  think  to  work  this  efiect 
by  good  service  alone,  though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis  mutafortwrj 
^  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease :"— -— a/^ertiis  sic  aUera  poscU  opem. 
For  physic  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other  melancholy :  diet, 
air,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified 
by  the  same  means.  They  must  not  be  left  solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle, 
never  out  of  company.  Counsel,  good  comfort  is  to  be  applied,  as  they  shall  see 
the  parties  inclined,  or  to  the  causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  fear,  be  grief,  discontent,  or 
some  such  feral  accident,  a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditatioD, 
too  grievous  an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life ;  by  hearings  read- 
ing of  Scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  God's  word  to 
their  distressed  souls,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counterpoised.  Many  excellent  exhor- 
tations, phraenetical  discourses,  are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as  are  any  way 
troubled  in  mind :  Perkins,  Greenham,  Hay  ward.  Bright,  Abemethy,  Bolton,  Gb1> 
mannus,  Helmingius,  Celius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laurentius,  are  cqpioos  on  thk  sub- 
ject: Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  Sec,  and  such  as  have  written  cases  of  conscience 
amongst  our  pontifical  writers.  But  because  these  men's  works  are  not  to  all  partiet 
at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will  for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted, 
at  the  request  of  some  ^  friends,  recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few 
such  comfortable  speeches,  exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  subject, 
and  out  of  God's  word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like  occasion,  **^  how 
unavailable  and  vain  men's  councils  are  to  comfort  an  afflicted  conscience,  except 
God's  word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from  which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,"  flu. 
Pre-supposing  first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in  chaige,  the 
parties  to  whom  counsel  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  humbled  for  their  sins,  fit 
for  comfort,  confessed,  tried  how  they  are  more  or  less  afflicted,  how  they  stand 
a&cted,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any  remedies  be  applied :  to  such  there- 
fore as  are  so  thoroughly  searohed  and  examined,  I  address  this  following  discoone. 

Two  main  antidotes,  ^  Hemmingius  observes,  opposite  to  despair,  good  hope  out 
of  God's  word,  to  be  embraced ;  perverse  security  and  presumption  from  the  deiH^s 
treachery,  to  be  rejected;  Ilia  solus  aninuB  hacpestis;  one  saves,  the  other  kills, 
occidit  ammam^  saiUi  Austin,  and  doth  as  much  harm  as  despair  itself,  ^  Navarrus  the 
casuist  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out  of  Anton,  l.part.  T\t.  3.  cap*  10.  1.  God. 
2.  Physic.  3.  ^^  Avoiding  such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himself 
to  other  men's  judgments.    5.  Answer  of  all  objections,  &c.    All  which  Cajetsn, 

^Bosbequiup.         *^  John  Major  vitia  patrum:  qai«  quam  ▼ana  ait  at  fneflkax  httOMiiioraai  irvrlK>nMi  ffM» 
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Gerson,  Uh.  de  vU.  ^[nriL  Saynis,  lib.  1.  cons*  cap.  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  ot 
Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap,  51  e<  52.  Greenham  preHcribes  six  special  rules,  Cul-> 
mannus  seven.  First,  to  acknowledge  all  help  come  from  Godw  2.  That  the  ca^e 
of  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent  and  be  heartily  sorry  for  their  sins. 
4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5.  To  expect  and  implore  the 
prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  men's  advice.  6.  Physic.  7.  To  commend  them* 
selves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  His  mercy :  others,  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  efiect. 
But  forasmuch  as  most  men  in  this  malady  are  spiritually  sick,  void  of  reason  almost, 
overborne  by  their  miseries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot 
apply  themselves  to  good  counsel,  pray,  believe,  repent,  we  must,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  occur  and  help  their  peculiar  infirmities,  according  to  their  several  causes  and 
symptoms,  as  we  snail  find  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  troubled  ir 
mind,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins^ 
God's  heavy  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 
themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope  of 
grace,  incapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipioy  slaves  of  sin,  and  their  ofiences  so 
great  they  cannot  be  foigiven.  But  these  men  must  know  there  is  no  sin  so 
heinous  which  is  not  pardonable  in  itself,  no  crime  so  great  but  by  God's  mercy  it 
may  be  forgiven.  ^  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  aboundeth  much  more,"  Rom.  v. 
20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity,  2  Cor.  xi.  9.  ^  My  grace  is 
sufiicient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect  through  weakness :"  concerns  every 
man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made  indefinite  to  all  believere,  generally  spoken 
to  all  touching  remission  of  sins  that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  o'flfences^ 
and  desire  to  be  reconciled.  Matt  ix.  12,  13,  ^  1  came  not  to  call  the  righteous  but 
sinners  to  repentance,"  that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins. 
Again,  Matt.  xi.  28,  ^^  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease 
you."  Ezek.  xviii.  27,  ^  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of*  his  sins 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  1  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  remem- 
brance saith  the  Lord."  Isaiah  xliii.  25, ''  I  ^ven  I  am  He  that  put  away  thine  ini- 
quity for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins."  ^  As  a  fatlier  (saith 
David  Psal.  ciii.  13)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath  the  Lord  compassion 
on  them  that  fear  him."  And  wUl  receive  them  again  as  the  prodigal  son  was  en- 
tertained, Luke  XV.,  if  they  shall  so  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  a  penitent 
heart.  Peccator  agnoscat^  Deus  ignoscit,  ^  The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and 
mercy,  slow  to  anger,  of  great  kindness,"  Psal.  ciii.  8.  *^He  will  not  always  chide, 
neither  keep  His  anger  for  ever,"  9.  ^  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so 
great  is  His  mercy  towards  them  that  fear  Hmi,"  11.  ^  As  far  as  the  East  is  from 
the  West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  sins  from  us,"  12.  Though  Cain  cry  out  in 
the  anguish  of  his  soul,  my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear,  'tis  not  so ;  thou 
liest,  Cain  (saith  Austin),  ^  God's  mercy  is  greater  than  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is 
above  all  His  works,"  Psal.  cxlv.  9,  able  to  satisfy  for  all  men's  sins,  oiUiltUrony  1 
Tim.  ii.  6.  His  mercy  ia  a  panacea^  a  balsam  for  an  afflicted  soul,  a  sovereign  medi- 
cine, an  alexipharmacum  for  all  sins,  a  charm  for  the  devil ;  his  mercy  was  great  to 
Solomon,  to  Manasseh,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  oflendera,  and  whosoever  thou  art,  it 
may  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin  infers)  ^  Deliver 
us  from  all  evil,"  tiin  ipse  misericors  perseveraretj  if  He  did  not  intend  to  help  us  ? 
He  therefore  that  ^  doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  denies  God's  mercy,  and 
doth  Him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Tea,  but  thou  repliest,  1  am  a  notorious  sinner,  mine 
ofiences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.  Hear  Fulgentius,  ^^  God's  invincible  goodness 
cannot  be  overcome  by  sin,  Hii  infinite  mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any :  the 
multitude  of  His  mercy  is  equivalent  to  His  magnitude."  Hear  '^  Chrysostom,  ^  Thy 
malice  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be  defined ;  thy  malice  is  circum- 
scribed. His  mercies  infinite."  As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds 
to  His  mercy :  nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given ;  for  the  sea,  though 
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great,  yet  may  be  measured,  but  God's  mercy  cannot  be  circomscribed.  Whatsoerer 
uiy  sins  be  then  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  fear  them  not,  dis- 
trust not  ]  speak  not  this,  saith  ^*  Chrysostom,  ^  to  make  thee  secure  and  negligent, 
but  to  cheer  thee  up.''  Tea  but,  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  comfort  of  this 
which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inanis  pcmitetUia  quam  sequens  culpa  coinqubudf 
'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent,  and  to  do  worse  than  ever  I  did  before,  to  per* 
severe  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the 
mire  :  "  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  yet  daily  to  sin  again 
and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  a  habit  ?  I  daily  and  hourly  offend  in  Uiought,  word, 
and  deed,  in  a  relapse  by  mine  own  weakness  and  wilfulness :  my  bonus  genius^  my 
good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fallen  from  that  I  was  or  would  be,  worse  and 
worse,  ^  my  latter  end  is  worse  than  my  beginning :  Si  quotidia  peccas^  quotidie^ 
saith  Chrysostom,  p^pntf en/torn  age^  if  thou  daily  o&nd,  daily  repent :  "^  if  twice, 
thrice,  a  hundred,  a  hundred  thousand  times,  twice,  thrice,  a  hundred  thousand  times 
repent"  As  they  do  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repair,  still  mend  some  part  or 
other ;  so  do  by  &iy  soul,  still  reform  some  vice,  repair  it  by  repentance,  call  to  Him 
for  grace,  and  thou  shalt  have  it ;  ^  For  we  are  freely  justified  by  His  grace,"  Rom. 
liL  24.  Jf  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoined  Peter,  forgive  him  seventy- 
seven  times ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  think  God  will  not  forgive  thee  ?  Why  should 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  do  it,  he  will  do  it  ^  My  con- 
science (saith  ^  Anselm)  dictates  to  me  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my  repentance  will 
not  suffice  for  satisfaction :  but  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  quite  overcometh  all  my  trans- 
gressions." The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  feign)  with  a  gold  chain  would  pull  Jopi- 
ter  out  of  heaven,  but  all  they  together  could  not  stir  him,  and  yet  he  could  draw 
and  turn  them  as  he  would  himself;  maugre  all  the  force  and  fury  of  these  infernal 
fiends,  and  crying  sins,  ^  His  grace  is  sufficient"  Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment ; 
Christ  and  Adam ;  sin,  and  the  cure  of  it ;  the  disease  and  the  medicine ;  confer  the 
sick  man  to  his  physician,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely 
beyond  it  God  is  better  able,  as  ^  Bernard  informeth  us,  ^  to  help,  than  sin  to  do 
us  hurt ;  Christ  is  better  able  to  save,  than  the  devil  to  destroy."  '^  If  he  be  a  skil- 
ful Physician,  as  Fulgentius  adds,  ^^  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  if  merciful,  he  wilL" 
JVbn  est  perfecta  bonitas  d  qua  turn  omnis  malitia  vincitury  His  goodness  is  not  abso- 
lute and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.  Submit  thyself  unto  Him, 
as  St  Austin  adviseth, '^^He  knoweth  best  what  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so  much 
pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee ;  he  is  omnipotent 
and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  own  time."  He  looks  down  from  heaven 
upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  ^  mourning  of  prisoners,  and  deliver  the  children 
of  death,"  Psal.  cii.  10.  20.  ^^  And  though  our  sins  be  as  red  as  scarlet.  He  can 
make  them  as  white  as  snow,"  Isai.  i.  18.  Doubt  not  of  this,  or  ask  how  it  shall 
be  done :  He  is  all-sufficient  that  promiseth ;  qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo^  saith 
Chrysostom,  he  that  made  a  fair  world  of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for 
his  part :  do  thou  only  believe,  trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily 
sorry  for  thy  sins.  Repentance  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spiritual  wing 
to  rear  us,  a  charm  for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expel  sin's  venom^  an 
attractive  loadstone  to  draw  God's  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.  '^Peccatum  rulxuSj 
pcmilenlia  medicinam :  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  help  it ;  howsoever 
thine  ofience  came,  by  error,  sloth,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  exitur  per  pcenitentiam^  this 
is  the  sole  means  to  be  relieved.  **  Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety,  by  this  alone 
sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  to  mercy.  ^  This  uiUooseth  all  that  is  bound, 
enlighteneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which  was  desperately 
dying :"  makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of  persons.    ^**  This  doth  not  repel  a 
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fornicator,  reject  a  dmnkard,  resist  a  proud  fellow,  turn  away  an  idolater,  but  enter- 
tains all,  communicates  itself  to  all."  Who  persecuted  the  church  more  than  Paul, 
offended  more  than  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  repentance  (saith  Curysologus)  they  got  both 
Magisterium  et  ministerium  sanetiUitis^  the  Magistery  of  holiness.  The  prodigal  son 
went  far,  but  by  repentance  he  rame  home  at  last.  "  ^^  This  alone  will  turn  a  wolf 
into  a  sheep,  make  a  publican  a  preacher,  turn  a  thorn  into  an  olive,  make  a  de- 
bauched fellow  religious,"  a  blasphemer  sing  halleluja,  make  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith  truly  devout,  make  a  devil  a  saint.  "  ^  And  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with 
calumnies,  lying,  swearing,  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine 
Psalms."  Repentance  will  eflect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamorphosis. 
^^  A  hawk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  a  hawk ;  a  lion  came  in,  went  out 
a  lion ;  a  bear,  a  bear ;  a  wolf,  a  wolf;  but  if  a  hawk  came  into  this  sacred  temple 
of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove  (saith  ^  Chrysostom),  a  wolf  go  out  a  sheep, 
a  lion  a  lamb.  ^  This  gives  sight  to  the  blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases, 
confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts  virtue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soul."  Shall  I 
say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will,  do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient.  ^ Quern  pmtdtet  pec* 
easee  pene  est  innocens,  ^Tis  true  indeed  and  all-sufficient  this,  they  do  confess,  if 
they  could  repent ;  but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterised  consciences,  they  are 
in  a  reprobate  sense,  they  cannot  think  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hopelbr  grace, 
pray,  believe,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  find  no  grief  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carried  headlong  to  their 
own  destruction,  '^  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath,"  Rom. 
Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yield,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired ;  God  of  his 
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bounty  and  mercy  calls  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  ii.  4,  thou  mayest  be  called  at  length, 
restored,  taken  to  His  grace,  as  the  thief  upon  the  cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary 
Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been,  that  were  buried  in  sin.  ^God  (saith 
^  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  he  sets  no  time ;"  proUxUae 
temporis  Deo  rum  prajudicat^  out  gravUas  peccatiy  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness 
of  sin,  do  not  prejudicate  his  grace,  things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  Him,  as 
present :  'tis  never  too  late  to  repent.  '^  ^  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open 
for  all  distressed  souls ;"  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signs  appear,  thou  mayest  repent 
in  good  time.  Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  St.  Austin,  ^  ^^  Whatsoever  thou  shalt 
do,  how  great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living ;  if  God  would  not  help  thee,  he 
would  surely  take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leisure,  and  in* 
yites  thee  to  repentance."  Howsoever  as  yet,  1  say,  thou  perceivest  no  fruit,  no 
feeling,  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thyself,  patiently  abide  the  Lord's  good  leisure, 
despair  not,  or  think  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  He  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance, 
Luke  V.  32,  of  which  number  thou  art  one ;  He  came  to  call  thee,  and  in  his  time 
will  surely  call  thee.  And  although  as  yet  thou  hast  no  inclination  to  pray,  to  re- 
pent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholly  averse  from  all  Divine  functions, 
yet  it  may  revive,  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter,  but  flourish  in  the  spring !  these  vir- 
tues may  lie  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet  hereafter  show  themselves,  and  perad- 
venture  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost  not  perceive.  'TIS  Satan's  policy  to  plead 
against,  suppress  and  aggravate,  to  conceal  those  sparks  of  faith  in  thee.  Thou  dost 
not  believe,  thou  sayest,  yet  thou  wouldst  believe  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to 
believe;  then  pray,  "'^Lord  help  mine  unbelief:"  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly 
believe:  '^Dahiiur  sitientij  it  shdl  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not 
yet  repent,  hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  black  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soul, 
terrifies  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rainbow  at  the  last,  and  be 
quite  dissipated  by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  child  is  rational  in  power,  not 
in  act ;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  afifection,  though  not  yet  in  action.  'Tis  thy 
desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry;  comfort  thyself,  no  time  is  overpast,  'tis 
never  too  late.    A  desire  to  repent  is  repentance  itself,  though  not  in  nature,  yet  in 
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God^8  acceptance ;  a  willing  mind  is  sufficient  ^  Blessed  are  tbef  that  harder  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,^'  Matt  ▼.  6.  He  that  is  destitute  of  God's  grace,  and 
wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it  ^  The  Lord  (saith  David,  Psal.  x.  17)  wUl  hear  the 
desire  of  the  poor,''  that  is,  such  as  are  in  distress  of  body  and  mind.  Tis  true 
thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  iot  thy  sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yidd ;  yet 
canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not  grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure,  thine  heart 
should  be  so  impenitent  and  hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it  otherwise ;  'tis  thy  desire  to 
grieve,  to  repent,  and  to  believe.  Thou  lovest  God's  children  and  saints  in  the 
meantime,  hatest  them  not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thyself  a  true 
professor,  to  be  as  they  are,  as  thou  thyself  hast  been  heretofore ;  which  is  an  evi- 
dent token  thou  art  in  no  such  desperate  case.  'Tis  a  good  sign  of  thy  conversion, 
thy  sins  are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled.  ^  The  Lord  is  near 
them  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,"  Luke  iv.  18.  ^*  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the 
want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  itself;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is  grace 
itself;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  believe,  repent,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  God, 
if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a  reconciliation,  faith  and  re- 
pentance itself.  For  it  is  not  thy  &ith  and  repentance,  as  "  Chrysostom  truly  teacbeth, 
that  is  available,  but  God's  mercy  that  is  annexed  to  it,  He  accepts  the  will  for  the 
deed :  stt  that  I  conclude,  to  feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved 
for  it,  \b  grace  itself.  I  am  troubled  with  fear  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  Ooeless 
objects :  but  Bradford  answers  they  are ;  '^  For  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and 
believing  heart,  that  is,  a  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  believe ;  for  such  an 
one  is  taken  of  him  (He  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  penitent  and 
believing  heart 

All  this  is  true  thou  repliest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee,  'tis  verified  in  ordinary 
ofienders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  a  higher  strain,  even  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude,  written  with  a  pen  of 
iron,  engraven  with  a  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art  worse  than  a  pagan,  infidel, 
Jew,  or  Turk,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more,  thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemedt 
renounced  God  and  all  religion,  thou  art  worse  than  Judas  himself,  or  they  that  era* 
cified  Christ :  for  they  did  offend  out  of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine 
heart  there  is  no  God.  Thou  hast  given  fiiy  soul  to  the  devil,  as  witches  and  con- 
jurors do,  expliciU  and  itnplicUe^  by  compact,  band  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a 
fearful  case)  to  satisfy  thy  lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies,  thou  didst  never 
pray,  come  to  church,  hear,  read,  or  do  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but  for 
formality  and  fashion'-sake,  with  a  kind  of  reluctance,  'twas  troublesome  and  pain- 
ful to  thee  to  perform  any  such  thing,  prater  voluntatem^  against  thy  will.  Thon 
never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness,  murder,  adul- 
tery, bribery,  oppression,  thef\,  drunkenness,  idolatry,  but  hast  ever  done  all  duties 
for  fear  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advantageous,  and  to  thine  own  ends,  and 
committed  all  such  notorious  sins,  with  an  extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou 
shouldest  love,  and  loving  that  thou  shouldest  hate.  Instead  of  faith,  fear  and  love  of 
God,  repentance,  &.c.,  blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever  harboured  in  his  mind, 
even  against  God  himself,  the  blessed  Trinity;  the  ^  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  imme- 
thodical :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  mere  toys  and  fables,  ''*  incredible,  impossible,  ab- 
surd, vain,  ill  contrived ;  religion,  policy,  and  human  invention,  to  keep  men  in  obe- 
dience, or  for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law-givers  to  that  purpose.  If  there  be 
any  such  supreme  power,  he  takes  no  notice  of  our  doings,  heare  not  our  prayers, 
regardelh  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  help,  or  else  he  is  partial,  an  excepter  of  persons, 
author  of  sin,  a  cruel,  a  destructive  God,  to  create  our  souls,  and  destinate  them  to 
eternal  damnation,  to  make  us  worse  than  our  dogs  and  horses,  why  doth  he  not 
govern  things  better,  protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers?  why  do  they  prosper 

and  flourish?  as  she  raved  in  the  ^^ tragedy pellices  ccdwn  tenenlj  there  they 

shine^^SiMis^ue  Perseus aureaa Stellas  kabet^  vrhere  is  his  providence?  howa^J^iears  itf 
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Why  doth  he  suffer  Turks  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph  oyer  his 
church,  paganism  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to  multiply,  such 
enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloody  wars,  murders,  massacres, 
plagues,  feral  diseases !  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all  good,  able,  sound  ?  why  makes 
he  ^venomous  creatures,  rocks,  sands,  deserts,  this  earth  itself  the  muck-hill  of  the 
world,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction  ?  ""Mentimur  regnare  Jovem^  4"^.,  with  many 
such  horrible  and  execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be  uttered ;  Terrihilia  defide^  hor* 
rihilia  de  Divinitctte,  They  cannot  some  of  them  but  think  evil,  they  are  compelled 
volenles  nolentes^  to  blaspheme,  especially  when  thev  come  to  church  and  pray, 
read,  &c.,  such  foul  and  prodigious  suggestions  come  mto  their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  ofiences,  and  most  opposite  to  God,  tenia' 
tionesfadiE  et  impiay  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  so  afiected, 
roust  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part,  or  at  some  times, 
the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort,  evil  custom,  omission  of 
holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness,  melancholy,  or  depraved  nature, 
and  the  devil  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble,  and  divert  our  souls,  to  suggest  such 
blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  fantasies,  ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked 
conceits :  If  they  come  from  Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearful  and  violent,  the 
parties  cannot  avoid  them :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they 
come ;  for  the  devil  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  means  and  opportunities  to  mingle  him- 
self with  our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly, 
to  suggest  such  devilish  thoughts  into  our  hearts;  he  insults  and  domineers  in 
melancholy  distempered  fantasies  and  persons  especially;  melancholy  is  balneum 
diahoUj  as  Serapio  holds,  the  devil's  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come  to  it  As  a  sick 
man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speaks  and  doth  he  knows  not  what,  the  devil  violently 
compels  such  crazed  souls  to  think  such  damned  thoughts  against  their  wills,  they 
cannot  but  do  it ;  sometimes  more  continuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as 
the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist,  be  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirms,  denies,  damns, 
confounds  the  spirits,  troubles  heart,  brain,  humours,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly 
domineers  in  their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts, 
they  are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent.  The 
devil  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to  God  and  his  word, 
impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himself,  or  could  not  conceive,  they 
strike  terror  and  horror  into  the  parties'  own  hearts.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked 
whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like  thougfhts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  own 
souls  truly  dictate  as  much)  they  abhor  them  as  much  as  hell  and  the  devil  himself, 
they  would  fain  think  otherwise  if  they  could  f  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with 
all  his  soul  desires  so  to  think  again;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions 
intermixed  now  and  then :  so  Uiat  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts, 
are  not  his  own,  but  the  devil's ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasy,  distempered  humours,  black  fumes  which  ofiend  his  brain :  ™  they  are 
thy  crosses,  the  devil's  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them,  he  doth  enforce  thee  to 
do  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  consent  to :  and  although  he 
hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far  prevailed,  as  to  make  thee  in  some, 
sort  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts,  to  delight  in,  yet  they  have  not  proceeded 
from  a  confirmed  will  in  thee,  but  are  of  that  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards 
reject  and  abhor.  Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismayed  with  such 
kind  of  suggestions,  at  least  if  they  please  thee  not,  because  they  are  not  thy  per- 
sonal sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure :  con- 
temn, neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or  trouble 
thyself  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case,  say  thou,  avoid 
Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.  SatamB  est  mala  ingerere  (saith  Austin)  nostrum  non 
consentire :  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  so  must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and 
it  will  be  sufiicient :  the  more  anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed, 
the  more  thou  shalt  otherwise  be  troubled  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know 
this,  all  so  molested  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and 
grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  God's  mercy  and  goodness,  they 

^  Vid.  CampanellR  cau.  6.  Atheis.  triumphal,  et  c.  3.  |  colnm.  Stc  «  Lucan.  '*  It  can*t  be  true  tbat  Juat 
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may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  himself  coofesseth^ 
Rom.  xvii.  19.  "He  did  not  the  good  he  would  do,  but  the  evil  which  h«  would  not 
do ;  'tis  not  I,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Tis  not  thou,  but  Satan's  sn^estions, 
his  craft  and  subtility,  his  malice :  comfort  thyself  then  if  thou  be  penitent  and 
grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  heinous  sins  shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge ; 
God's  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  thou  do  not  finally  contemn,  without  doubt 
thou  shalt  be  saved.  *°"No  man  sins  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfoUy 
and  finally  renounceth  Christ,  and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,' without 
which  there  is  no  salvation,  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  merry 
deliver  us."  Take  hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withal  on  God^s 
word,  labour  to  pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  mind,  "  keep  thine  heart  with  all 
diligence."  Prov.  iv.  13,  resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  soul 
unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  "  pray  continually,"  as  Paul  enjoins,  and  as 
David  did.  Psalm  i.  ^^  meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night" 

Tea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  mars  all,  and  mistaken  makes  many  men  &r 
worse,  misconceiving  all  they  read  or  hear,  to  their  own  overthrow;  the  more  they 
search  and  read  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises,  the  more  they  puzzle  themselves,  as 
a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  entangled  and  precipitated  into  this  preposterous 
gulf:  '^Many  are  called,  but  few  are  chosen,"  Matt.  xx.  16.  and  xxii.  14.  with  such 
like  places  of  Scripture  misinterpreted  strike  them  with  horror,  they  doubt  presently 
whether  they  be  of  this  number  or  no :  God's  eternal  decree  of  predestination,  abso- 
lute reprobation,  and  such  fatal  tables,  they  form  to  their  own  ruin,  and  impinge  upon 
this  rock  of  despair.    How  shall  they  be  assured  of  their  salvation,  by  what  signs  ? 
*^  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear  r^ 
1  Pet  iv.  18.    Who  knows,  saith  Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect  ?    This  grinds  their 
souls,  how  shall  they  discern  they  are  not  reprobates  ?    But  I  say  again,  how  shall 
they  discern  they  are  ?   From  the  devil  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  liar  from  the 
beginning ;  if  he  suggests  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject  him  as  a 
deceiver,  an  enemy  of  human  kind,  dispute  not  with  him,  give  no  credit  to  him, 
obstinately  refuse  him,  as  St.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness,  whom  the  devil  set 
upon  in  several  shapes,  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou  by  him.    For  when  the 
devil  tempteil  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith,  and  told  him  he  could  not  be 
saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  religion,  and  urged  him  moreover  to 
know  what  he  believed,  what  he  thought  of  such  and  such  points  and  mysteries : 
the  collier  told  him,  he  believed  as  the  church  did ;  but  what  (said  the  devil  again  i 
doth  the  church  believe  ?  as  I  do  (said  the  collier) ;  and  what's  that  thou  believest  ? 
as  the  church  doth,  &c.,  when  the  devil  could  get  no  other  answer,  he  left  him.    If 
Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him  to  Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy  protector 
against  cruel  death,  raging  sin,  that  roaring  lion,  he  is  thy  righteousness,  thy  Saviour, 
and  thy  life.    Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate, 
forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine  own  still,  Mc  mums  ahenetis  esto,  ^  let  this  be  as  a  bul- 
wark, a  brazen  wall  to  defend  thee,  stay  thyself  in  that  certainty  of  faith ;  let  that 
be  thy  comfort,  Christ  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his  (lock,  he 
will  triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  devil,  and  destroy  hell.    If 
he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  believer,  reject  him,  defy  him,  thou  hast  thought 
otherwise,  and  mayest  so  be  resolved  again ;  comfort  thyself;  this  persuasion  can- 
not come  from  the  devil,  and  much  less  can  it  be  grounded  from  thyself?  men  are 
liars,  and  why  shouldest  thou  distrust  ?    A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Pan),  an 
adulterous  cruel  David,  have  been  received;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted; 
no  sin  at  all  but  impenitency,  can  give  testimony  of  final  reprobation.  Why  shouldest 
thou  then  distrust,  misdoubt  thyself,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspicion?    This 
opinion  alone  of  particularity  ?    Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and 
salvation  on  the  other  side,  see  God's  good  will  toward  men,  hear  how  generally 
his  grace  is  proposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and  to  all 
1  Tim.  ii.  4.  ^  God  will  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."   'Tis  a  universal  promise,  ^God  sent  not  his  son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
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the  world,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved.'^  John  iii.  17.  ^'  He  that 
acknowledgeth  himself  a  man  in  the  world,  must  likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that 
number  that  is  to  be  saved."  Ezek.  xzxiii.  11,  ^^1  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but 
that  he  repent  and  live :"  But  thou  art  a  sinner ;  therefore  he  will  not  thy  death* 
^  This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every  man  that  believeth  in  the  Son, 
should  have  everlasting  life."  John  vi.  40.  ^  He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all 
come  to  repentance,"  2  Pet.  iii.  9.  Besides,  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not 
to  a  few,  but  universally  to  all  men,  ^  Go  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptising 
them,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  ^Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,"  Mark  xvi.  15.  Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wills  in  God, 
he  will  have  all  saved,  and  not  all,  how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then^ 
believe,'  trust  in  him.  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea,  that's  the  main  matter,  how 
shall  I  believe  or  discern  my  security  from  carnal  presumption  ?  my  &ith  is  weak 
and  faint,  I  want  those  signs  and  fruits  of  sanctification,  "*  sorrow  for  sin,  thirsting 
for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians,  avoiding  occasion 
of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God,  perseverance.  Though 
these  signs  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated  in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  there- 
fore be  dejected  or  terrified ;  the  effects  of  the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully 
felt  in  thee ;  conclude  not  therefore  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election, 
because  the  elect  themselves  are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou 
mayest  in  the  Lord's  good  time  be  converted ;  some  are  called  at  the  eleventh  hour. 
Use,  I  say,  the  means  of  thy  conversion,  expect  the  Lord's  leisure,  if  not  yet  called) 
pray  thou  mayest  be,  or  at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  mayest  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  e^ct,  to  ease  their  afflicted 
minds,  what  comfort  our  best  divines  can  affi)rd  in  this  case,  Zanchius,  Beza,  &c. 
This  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  meditation  about  election, 
reprobation,  free  will,  grace,  such  places  of  Scripture  preposterously  conceived,  tor- 
ment still,  and  crucify  the  souls  of  too  many,  and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the 
ears.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences,  and  to  settle  their  distressed  minds,  to  miti- 
gate those  divine  aphorisms,  (though  in  another  extreme  some)  our  late  Arminians 
have  revived  that  plausible  doctrine  of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late 
Lutheran  and  modern  papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  will  of  ourselves, 
and  that  grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  believe.  Some  again,  though  less  ortho- 
doxal,  will  have  a  far  greater  part  saved  than  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^  Caelius  Secundus 
stiffly  maintains  in  his  book,  De  ampliiudine  regni  ccdestis^  or  some  impostor  under 
his  name)  beatorum  nutnerus  muUo  major  qudm  damnatorum.  ^  He  calls  that  other 
tenet  of  special  '^^^  election  and  reprobation,  a  prejudicate,  envious  and 'malicious 
opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  desperation.  Many  are  called,  few  chosen,  &c.  He 
opposeth  some  opposite  parts  of  Scripture  to  it,  '^Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save* 
sinners,"  &c.  And  four  especial  arguments  he  produceth,  one  from  God's  power. 
If  more  be  damned  than  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  ^  the  devil  hath  the  greater 
sovereignty !  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect  ?  and  majesty  consists  in  multitude. 
^  if  the  devil  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy,  where  is  his  power  ?  how 
is  he  Deus  Optimus  JuaximuSy  misericorsf  fyc^  where  is  his  greatness,  where  his 
goodness?"  He  proceeds,  ^^^We  account  him  a  murderer  that  is  accessary  only, 
or  doth  not  help  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  be  supposed  of  God  without  great 
ofience,  because  he  may  do  what  he  wUl,  and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  author 
of  sin.  The  nature  of  good  is  to  be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then 
be  contracted  in  his  goodness :  for  how  is  he  the  father  of  mercy  and  comfort,  if 
his  good  concern  but  a  few  ?  O  envious  and  unthankful  men  to  think  otherwise  I 
"^  Why  should  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adam's  ofience,  one  man's  ofience,  one 
small  o^nce,  eating  of  an  apple  ?  why  should  we  acknowledge  him  for  our  governor 
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that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  aalvation  of  our  souls,  contemned  ns,  and  sent 
prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath  done  to  the  Hebrews  ?"  So  Joliaii 
apostate  objects.  Why  should  these  Christians  (Qelius  nrgeth)  reject  us  and  ap| 
priate  God  unto  themselves,  Deum  ilium  suum  tmtcttm,  Sfc.  But  to  return  to  oar  foi 
Caelius.  At  last  he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  oQ 
believed  in  Christ,  ex  puris  naturalihus^  with  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  ont  of  < 
gen  and  others.  ^^They  (saith  "Origen)  tliat  never  heard  God's  word,  are  to 
excused  for  their  ignorance;  we  may  not  think  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruel  I 
unjust  as  to  condemn  any  man  indicid  causa.  They  alone  (he  holds)  are  in  the 
of  damnation  that  refuse  Christ's  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  ofiered.  Many  woi 
Greeks  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law  of  nature,  di^l 
others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  as  certainly  saved,  he  concludes,! 
they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses.  They  were  acceptable 
God's  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queen  of  Sheba,  Darius  of  Persia,  Socni 
Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  TuUy,  Seneca,  and  many  other  philosophers,  upright  Urt 
no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out  of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honi 
call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  fear  him,  he  shall  be  saved.  This  opinion  was  formei 
maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and  Basiledian  heretics,  revived  of  late  in  *Turk4 
of  what  sect  Rustan  Bassa  was  patron,  defended  by  "^Galeatius  *^  Erasmus,  by 
inglius  in  exposU.  fidei  ad  Begem  GaUi4tj  whose  tenet  BuUlnger  vindicates, 
Gualter  approves  in  a  just  apology  with  many  alignments.  There  be  many  Jesi 
that  follow  these  Calvinists  in  this  behalf,  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  And: 
dius  Consil.  Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  1  Rom.  v.  18.  19.  are  venl 
persuaded  that  those  good  works  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that 
might  vilam  miemam  promereriy  and  be  saved  in  the  end.  Sesellius,  and  Benedi 
Justinianus  in  his  comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh  the 
tician,  with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be  salute  turn  indigm  but  the 
will  not  absolutely  decree  it  Hofmannus,  a  Lutheran  professor  of  Helmstad,  aoii 
many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our  church,  and  papists,  are  stiff  against  it 
Franciscus  Collins  hath  fully  censured  all  opinions  in  his  Five  Books,  de  Pagatvt- 
rum  animabus  post  mortem^  and  amply  dilated  this  question,  which  whoso  will  may 
peruse.  But  to  return  to  my  author,  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers 
blasphemers,  reprobates,  and  such  as  reject  God's  grace,  ^  but  that  the  devils  them* 
selves  shall  be  saved  at  last,"  as  ^  Origen  himself  long  since  delivered  in  his  works, 
and  our  late  ^Socinians  defend,  Ostorodius,  cop.  41.  insHtuL  Smaliius,  ifc.  Those 
terms  of  all  and  for  ever  in  Scripture,  are  not  eternal,  but  only  denote  a  I'tnger  time* 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comedy,  and  we 
shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  altogether,  or  else  in  conclusion,  is 
nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  mercifiil  that  shall  condemn  any  creature  to 
eternal  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary  fiiult,  all  posterity,  so  many 
myriads  for  one  and  another  man's  ofience,  quid  meruislis  ovesf  But  these  absunl 
paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church,  we  teach  otherwise.  That  this  vocation, 
predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non  ex  corruptd  massd^prcemso^fide^ta  oor 
Arminians,  or  ex  pravisis  operihus^  as  our  papists,  non  ex  prceteritione^  but  God's 
absolute  decree  ante  mundum  creatum^  (as  many  of  our  church  hold)  was  from  ths 
beginning,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus^  (or  fWxn 
Adam's  fall,  as  others  will,  homo  lapsus  objectum  est  reprohationis)  with  persne- 
rantia  sanctorum^  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation,  we  may  fall-  but  not  finally, 
which  our  Arminians  will  not  admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternal,  just  de- 
cree and  counsel  of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  calls  all,  and  would  have  ^  to  be 
saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation :  all  are  invited,  but  only  the  dect  ap- 
prehended :  the  rest  that  are  unbelieving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his  just  jodg* 
ment  leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense ;  yet  we  mast  not 
determine  who  are  such,  condemn  ourselves  or  others,  because  we  have  a  universtl 
invitation ;  all  are  commanded  to  believe,  and  we  know  not  how  soon  or  how  laie 
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1 13.1:: end  mfty  be  received*  I  miffht  have  raid  more  of  this  subject;  but  forasmuch 
r  .^.  is  a  forbidden  question,  and  in  the  preface  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the 
ec!G.<r?ch^  printed  1633,  to  avoid  Actions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  university  divines 
toTSb'^ially,  are  prohibited  ^all  curious  search,  to  print  or  preach,  or  draw  the  article 
'rer  ita-e  by  our  own  sense  and  comments  upon  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure.^'  I  will 
rcsn.ieaae,  and  conclude  with  ^Erasmus  of  such  controversies:  Pugnet  qui  volet^ ego 
irojur*^^  l^gcs  majorum  reverenter  suscipiendas,  et  religiose  observandas^  vehU  d  Deo 
,  cp  fectas;  nee  esse  tutum^  nee  esse  pftim,  de  potestate  publicd  sinistram  concipere  out 
i> :  ire  suspicionem.  Et  siquid  est  tyranmdisj  quod  tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietaiem^ 
.  ;jv  MS  estferre^  qudm  seditiose  reluctari. 
f  sirtut  to  my  former  task.    The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed  mind, 

>  re:  lot  so  much  this  doubt  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  are  smothered 

>  y:,  1  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose,  but  withal  God's  heavy 
pnj.>ath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  grief  of  heart  seizeth  on  them:  to  their  thinking 
g.^.  y  are  already  damned,  they  suffer  the  pains  of  hell,  and  more  than  possibly  can 
;^;;  expressed,  they  smell  brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  devils,  hear  and  see  chimeras, 
f^  4)digious,  uncouth  shapes,  bears,  owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  out- 
:>  >;4es,  fearful  noises,  shrieks,  lamentable  complaints,  they  are  possessed,  ^  and  through 
^i^vfmtience  they  roar  and  howl,  curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God,  call  his  power  in  ques- 

..m,  abjure  reli^on,  and  are  still  ready  to  ofifer  violence  unto  themselves,  by  hang- 
.^'g,  drowning,  &c.    Never  any  miserable  wretch  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
.  ^as  in  such  a  woeful  case.  To  such  persons  I  oppose  God's  mercy  and  his  justice; 
ij  y.idicia  Dei  occulta^  non  injusta:  his  secret  counsel  and  just  judgment,  by  which  he 
[   lares  some,  and  sore  afflicts  others  again  in  this  life;  his  judgment  is  to  be  adored, 
l  embled  at,  not  to  be  searched  or  inquired  aAer  by  mortal  men :  he  hath  reasons 
,!  sserved  to  himself,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.    He  may  punish  all  if  he 
.  'ill,  and  that  justly  for  sin;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his 
lercy  that  they  repent  and  be  saved,  to  heal  them,  to  try  them,  exercise  their 
alienee,  and  make  them  call  upon  him,  to  confess  their  sins  and  pray  unto  him,  as 
:)avid  did.  Psalm  cxix.  137.  ^^  Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judg- 
oents."    As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  xviii.  13.   ^^Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  a 
niserable  sinner."    To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him,  as  Job  had, 
ciii.  15.    ^^ Though  he  kill  me  1  will  trust  in  him:"  Ure^  seca^  occide  O  Domine^ 
^^saith  Austin)  mo^  serves  awmam^  kill,  cut  in  pieces,  bum  my  body  (O  Lord)  to 
lave  my  soul.    A  small  sickness ;  one  lash  of  afiliction,  a  little  misery,  many  times 
will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  bring  him  home  to  know  himself,  than 
all  those  paraenetical  discourses,  the  whole  theory  of  philosophy,  law,  physic,  and 
'  divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances  and  examples.    So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be 
.  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evident  sign  of  God's  mercy  and  justice,  of  His 
!  love  and  goodness :  periissent  nisi  periissent^  had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they 
had  finally  been  undone.    Many  a  carnal  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  security, 
foolish  presumption,  is  stupefied  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them :  ^  I 
have  sinned  (he  saith)  and  what  evil  shall  come  unto  me,"  Eccles.  v.  4,  and  ^'  Tush, 
how  shall  God  know  it  ?"  and  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  down  to  hell.  But  here, 
Cynihius  aurem  vellif^  God  pulls  them  by  the  ear,  by  i^iction,  he  will  bring  them  to 
heaven  and  happiness ;  ^  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted," 
Matt.  V.  4,  a  blessed  and  a  happy  state,  if  considered  aright,  it  is,  to  be  so  troubled. 
^^  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afilicted,"  Psal.  cxix.  ^  before  1  was  afflicted 
I  went  astray,  but  now  I  keep  Thy  word."    ^^  Tribulation  works  patience,  patience 
hope,"  Rom.  v.  4,  and  by  such  like  crosses  and  calamities  we  are  driven  from  the 
stake  of  security.    So  that  affliction  is  a  school  or  academy,  wherein  the  best  scho- 
lars are  prepared  to  the  commencements  of  the  Deity.    And  though  it  be  most 
troublesome  and  grievous  for  the  time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  God's  permission 
and  providence ;  He  is  a  spectator  of  thy  groans  and  tears,  still  present  with  thee. 


M  Epitt.  Eramii  de  militate  oolloquior.  ad  leclorem.— 
Let  whoever  withea  diipute,  I  thinli  the  lawa  of  oar 
totei^ihtn  abootd  be  receiTcd  with  reverence,  and  fell- 
(lously  obaervcd,  ae  eoming  fhMn  God;  neither  ia  it 
•afe  or  piona  to  eoneeive,  or  contrive,  an  iiOuriooa  sua* 
pirioQ  of  the  public  autboritjr ;  and  aliould  any  tyrannj , 
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likely  to  dri^  men  into  the  eommiaaioB  of  wickedneaa, 
eiist,  it  ia  better  to  endure  it  than  to  resist  it  by  aedi* 
tion.  **  VaatalA  conacientiA  aeqaitur  aenana  im 
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the  very  hairs  of  thy  head  are  nnmbered,  not  one  of  them  can  &11  to  the 
without  the  express  will  of  God  :  he  will  not  Bufkr  thee  to  be  tempted  aboTe 
snre,  he  corrects  ns  all,  ''numero^  pondere^  et  mensurd^  the  Lord  will  not  quench  tk 
smoking  flax,  or  break  the  bruised  reed,  TetUcU  (saith  Austin)  nan  tU  obnuU^  sed  ti 
coronet  he  suffers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.    And  as  a  mother  doth  hande 
her  child  sick  and  weak,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all  tenderness  observe  and  keep  it,  to 
doth  God  by  us,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries,  or  relinquish  ns  for  our  impexfee- 
tions,  but  with  all  pity  and  compassion  support  and  receive  us ;  whom  he  lores*  he 
loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  viii.  ^  Whom  He  hath  elected,  those  He  hath  called,  justified, 
sanctified,  and  glorified."  Think  not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  Spirit,  that  thoa  art  for- 
saken of  God,  be  not  overcome  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  ^  I  will 
not  fear  though  I  walk  in  the  shadows  of  death."    We  must  all  go,  nan  d  deluiii 
ad  delicias^  *'  but  from  the  cross  to  the  crown,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans 
put  Virtue's  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour;  we  must  endure  sorrow  and 
misery  in  this  life.    Tis  no  new  thing  this,  God's  best  servants  and  dearest  childiea 
have  been  so  visited  and  tried.    Christ  in  the  garden  cried  out,  ^  My  Grod,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  His  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by  adoption  and  grace. 
Job,  in  his  anguish,  said,  ^  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  God  were  in  him,"  Job  vi.  4. 
^  His  terrors  fought  against  him,  the  venom  drank  up  his  spirit,"  cap.  ziii.  26.    He 
saith,  ^  God  was  his  enemy,  writ  bitter  things  against  him  ^xvL  ^)  hated  him.*' 
His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his  soul.    David  complains,  ^his  eyes  were 
eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head,"  Ps.  vi.  7,  ^  his  moisture  became  as  the  drought  is 
summer,  hb  flesh  was  consumed,  his  bones  vexed :"  yet  neither  Job  nor  Dand  did 
finally  despair.   Job  would  not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  Him,  acknowledgiof 
Him  to  be  his  good  God.  ^  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord,"  Job.  i.  21.  ^  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor  myself,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes,"' 
Job  xxxix.  37.   David  humbled  himself,  Psal.  xxzi.  and  upon  his  confession  received 
mercy.   Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  sovereign  cures  and  remedies,  the  sole  com- 
forts in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thyself,  repent,  it  is  sufficient    Quad  pvrpMrt 
non  potest^  saccus  potest^  saith  Chrysostom ;  the  king  of  Nineveh's  sackcloth  and 
ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crown  could  not  efiect ;  Quod  diadems 
non  potuitj  cmis  perfecU.  Turn  to  Him,  he  will  turn  to  thee ;  the  Lord  is  near  those 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as  be  afflicted  in  spirit.  Pa.  xxxiv.  18. 
^  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,"  Matt  xv.  14.  Si  cadentem  intuetur^  clewtentia 
manum  protendit^  He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  assist   JVtm^tiom  spemit  Deus  Pitwh 
tentiam  si  sincere  et  simpliciier  offeraiur^  He  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though 
he  have  come  to  the  full  height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sin;  yet  if  be 
will  forsake  his  former  ways,  libenter  amplexatur^  He  will  receive  him.  Paream  kmc 
hominij  saith  **  Austin,  (ex  persona  Dei)  quia  silfi  ipsi  non  pepercU;  ignoMcam  quia 
peccatum  agnovit.    I  wul  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared  himself;  I  will  par- 
don  him  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his  o&nce :  let  it  be  never  so  enormous  a 
sin,  ^^  His  grace  is  sufficient,"  2  Cor.  xii.  9.   Despair  not  then,  feint  not  at  all,  be 
not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and  he  will  hear  thee,  be 
will  assist,  help,  and  deliver  thee :  ^  Draw  near  to  Him,  he  will  draw  near  to  thee,*^ 
James  iv.  8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boils,  and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God 
Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  w^e  chief  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  earij  beloved  of  God, 
especially  respected ;  but  1  am  a  contemptible  and  forlorn  wretch,  forsaken  of  God, 
and  left  to  the  mercUess  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope,  pray,  repent,  &c.  How 
often  shall  I  say  it  ?  thou  mayest  perform  all  those  duties,  Christian  offices,  and  be 
restored  in  good  time.  A  sick  man  loseth  his  appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  dis- 
ease prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  faculties  are  spent,  hand  and  foot  perform  not  their 
duties,  his  eyes  are  dim,  hearing  dull,  tongue  distastes  things  of  pleasant  reltslu  jrt 
nature  lies  hid,  recovereth  again,  and  expelleth  all  those  feculent  matten  by  vomit, 
sweat,  or  some  such  like  evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sick,  thine  heart  is 
heavy,  thy  mind  distressed,  thou  mayest  happily  recover  again,  expel  those  dismal 
passions  of  fear  and  grief;  God  did  not  sufler  ibee  to  be  tempted  above  measure; 

■■AusUn.  •'"Not  fton  pleuures  to ptemiret.**  vBaperFnl.liLOoBfvUratf 
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whom  he  loyes  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best  David  in  his  misery 
prayed  to  the  Lord,  remembering  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him ;  and  with 
that  meditation  of  God's  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his  own  tumultuous 
heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  ^  O  my  soul,  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me,'' 
&c.  Thy  soul  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yield,  as  the  sun  is  shadowed  by  a  cloud ; 
no  doubt  but  those  gracious  beams  of  God's  mercy  will  shine  upon  thee  again,  as 
they  have  formerly  done :  those  embers  of  fidth,  hope  and  repentance,  now  buried 
in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully  revived.  Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of 
grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  directions;  we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling; 
'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to  wish  for  grace :  we  must  expect  and  tarry.  •  David,  a 
man  after  God's  own  heart,  was  so  troubled  himself;  ^ Awake,  why  sleepest  thou  ? 
O  Lord,  arise,  cast  me  not  ofi*;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  forgettest  mine 
affliction  and  oppression  ?  My  soul  is  bowed  down  to  the  dust  Arise,  redeem  us," 
&c.,  Ps.  xliv.  22.  He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expectans  expectavU ;  en- 
dured much  before  he  was  relieved.  Psal.  Ixix.  3,  he  complains,  ^  I  am  weary  of 
crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eyes  fail,  whilst  I  wait  on  the  Lord ;"  and  yet  he 
perseveres.  Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be  respected  at  last  God  oAen  works  by 
contrarieties,  he  first  kills  and  then  makes  alive,  he  woundeth  firet  and  then  healeth, 
he  makes  man  sow  in  tears  that  he  may  reap  in  joy;  'tis  God's  method :  he  that  is 
so  visited,  must  with  patience  endure  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present  The  paschal 
lamb  was  eaten  with  sour  herbs ;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  His  blood,  till  we 
firet  feel  the  smart  of  our  sins.  Thy  pains  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time ;  thou 
art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort,  stay  the  Lord's  leisure,  he  wiU  not  (I  say)  suffer 
thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to  bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  but  will  give  an 
issue  to  temptation.  He  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that  love  God,  Rom.  viii.  28. 
Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable  decree ;  a  mark  never  to  be  defaced : 
you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and  shall  be.  And  for  your  present  afiHiction^ 
hope  the  best,  it  will  shortly  end.  ^  He  is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  afilic- 
tion,"  Ps.  xci.  15.  '^  Great  are  the  troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth 
them  out  of  all,"  Ps.  xxxiv.  10.  ^  Our  light  afiliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment^ 
wcA'keth  in  us  an  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  ^  Not  answerable  to  that 
glory  which  is  to  come ;  though  now  in  heaviness,"  saith  1  Pet.  i.  6,  ^  you  shall 
rejoice." 

Now  last  of  all  to  those  external  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they  hear 
and  see  many  times,  devils,  bugbeare,  and  mormeluches,  noisome  smells,  &c.  These 
may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discouree  of  the  Symptoms 
of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes;  as  a  concave  glass  reflects  solid  bodies,  a 
troubled  brain  for  want  of  sleep,  nutriment,  and  by  reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits 
to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonia  attributes  all  symptoms  almost,  may  reflect  and  show 
prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vain  fear  and  crazed  phantasy  shall  suggest  amd  feign,  as 
many  silly  weak  women  and  children  in  the  dark,  sick  folks,  and  frantic  for  want  of 
repast  and  sleep,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not :  many  times  such  terricula 
ments  may  proceed  from  natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded.  Be- 
sides, as  I  have  said,  this  humour  is  balneum  diabolic  the  devil's  bath,  by  reason  of 
the  distemper  of  humoura,  and  infirm  organs  in  us :  he  may  so  possess  us  inwardly 
to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  othen,  by  God's  permission :  he  is  prince  of  the 
air,  and  can  transform  himself  into  several  shapes,  delude  all  our  senses  for  a  time, 
but  his  power  is  determined,  he  may  terrify  us,  but  not  hurt;  God  hath  given  '^His 
angels  charge  over  us,  He  is  a  wall  round  about  his  people,"  Psal.  xci.  11,  12. 
There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in  such  cases,  'tis  God's  instnunent  and  not 
unfit  The  devil  works  by  mediation  of  humoura,  and  mixed  diseases  must  have 
mixed  remedies.  Levinus  Lemnius  cap.  57  and  68,  exhort,  ad  vit.  ep.  instii.  is  very 
copious  on  this  subject,  besides  that  chief  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer, 
hearty  repentance,  &c.,  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction,  read  Lavater  de 
spectris  part.  3.  cap.  6.  and  6.  Wierus  de  prastigiis  damonum  lib.  6.  to  Philip  Me- 
lancthon,  and  othera,  and  that  Christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes ;  he  sets  down 
certain  amulets,  herbs,  and  precious  stones,  which  have  marvellous  virtues  all,  pro^ 
^igandie  dtanmabue^  to  drive  away  devils  and  their  illusions.  Sapphires,  chiyscH 
lites,  carbuncles,  &c.    Qikb  mira  virtute  polletU  ad  kmuresj  stryges^  incuboe^  gemm 
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aereos  arcendas^  si  veterum  monumenHs  hahenda  fdes.  Of  hetbs,  he  reckom  a 
pennyroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica,  peony :  Rich.  Argentine  de  prastigiis  dtsmatmm^  cap. 
20,  adds,  hypericon  or  St  John's  wort,  perforata  herha^  which  by  a  divine  Tirtoe 
drives  away  devils,  and  is  therefore /tc^a  daanonum :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their 
suffitus,  Ikemonum  vexaUomhus  obsistwU,  afflictas  mentes  a  damofdlms  relevant^  et 
venenatis  fwniSy  expel  devils  themselves,  and  all  devilish  illusions.  Anthony  Most, 
the  Emperor  Augustus,  his  physician,  cap,  6,  de  Betonidy  approves  of  betcmy  to  this 
pui^pose ;  ^  the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  churchyards,  because  it  was 
held  to  be  an  holy  herb  and  good  against  fearful  visions,  did  secure  such  places  as  it 
grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that  carried  it  about  them.  Idem  fere  Matkio- 
lu9  in  dioecoridem.  Others  commend  accurate  music,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  Davids 
harp.  Fires  to  be  made  in  such  rooms  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to 
be  set  up,  odours,  perfumes,  and  sufiumigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias,  of  brim* 
stone  and  hitumeny  tkus^  myrrhf  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker 
hath  collected,  lib.  15,  de  seereiis^  cap.  15.  4  sulphuris  drachmam  imam,  reeoqua' 
tur  in  vUU  alba  aqua^  tU  dilutius  sit  sulphur;  detur  agro :  nam  damones  sunt  morhi 
(saith  Rich.  Argentine,  lib.  de  prastigiis  dcemonunij  cap.  vU.)  Vigetus  hath  a  fu 
larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of  Wiems.  4  sk/- 
pluariAf  vim,  bUumims,  opoponacis,  galbanij  castorei^  fyc.  Why  sweet  perfumes, 
tires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  &nestus  Burgravius  Locena 
viUe  et  mortis^  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assigns  this  cause,  quod  his  bom  genii  praco' 
eentur,  mail  areeantur;  ^because  good  spirits  are  well  pleased  with,  but  evil  abhor 
them !"  And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles,  present  Mahometans,  and  Papists  have 
continual  lamps  burning  in  their  churches  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals 
and  in  their  graves ;  lucermB  ardentes  er  aura  liquefacto  for  many  ages  to  endaie 
(saith  Lazius),  ne  dcsmones  corpus  htdant;  lights  ever  burning  as  those  vestal  virgins, 
rythonisss  maintained  heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  read  Tostatus  m  % 
Reg.  cap.  6.  quasi,  43.  Thyreus,  cap.  57,  58,  62,  Sfc.  de  locis  infestis^  Pictorins 
Isagog.  de  damombus^  SfCy  see  more  in  them.  Cardan  would  have  the  party  afiected 
wink  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  aught  that  oflfends  him,  or  cut  the  air  with 
a  sword  in  such  places  they  walk  and  abide ;  gladiis  enim  et  lanceis  terrentur^  shoot 
a  pistol  at  them,  for  being  aerial  bodies  (as  Cselius  Rhodiginns,  lib.  1.  ctip.  29.  Ter- 
tullian,  Origen,  Psellas,  and  many  hold),  if  stroken,  they  feel  pain.  Papists  com- 
monly enjoin  and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified  beads,  amulets,  music,  nnginf 
of  bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters, 
counterfeit  relics,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  adjurations,  and  what 
not  ?  Alexander  Albertinus  k  Rocha,  Petrus  Thyreus,  and  Hieronymus  Mengus, 
with  many  other  pontificial  writers,  prescribe  and  set  down  several  forms  of  exor- 
cisms, as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  devils,  as  to  demoniacal  persons ;  hut  I  am 
of  '^Lemnius's  mind,  'tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio^  out  potius  tudificatioj  a  mere 
mockery,  a  counterfeit  charm,  to  no  purpose,  they  are  fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that 
absurd  '  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent  woman  seduced  by  a  magician  ia 
France,  at  St.  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Domphius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circum- 
venting friars.  If  any  man  (saith  Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing,  without  all 
those  juggling  circumstances,  astrological  elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits, 
fustian,  big,  sesquipedal  words,  spells,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  ordinarily 
use,  *let  him  follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John,  that  without  any  ambitioos 
swelling  terms,  cured  a  lame  man.  Acts  iii.  ^  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and 
walk."  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charm  against  all  such  diabolical  illu- 
sions, so  doth  Origen  advise :  and  so  Chrysostom,  Hac  erit  tibi  baculusj  hoc  turrit 
inexpugnabilisy  hac  armatura.  JVb^  quid  ad  hac  dicemus^  plures  fortasse  expeeta- 
buatj  saith  St.  Austin.  Many  men  will  desire  my  counsel  and  opinion  what  is  to  be 
done  in  this  behalf;  I  can  say  no  more,  quam  id  verdfde^  qua  per  dilectionem  ope* 
ratur^  ad  JDeian  unum  fugiamus^  let  them  fly  to  God  done  for  help.  Athanasius  it 
bis  book,  De  variis  quast,  prescribes  as  a  present  charm  against  devils,  the  begia- 
sing  of  the  Ixvii.  Psalm.   Exurgat  Deus^  dissipentur  tnimid,  ^,    But  the  best 


*  Antiqai  loliti  rant  bane  berbam  ponere  in  coBmi* 
toriit  idao  quod.  Sec.  **  Non  deauot  noatri  suto 

Mcriflculi,  qui  ute  quid  atlenuat,  ted  A  cacodcawne 


irriii_pad(M'e  fttffi«ii  rant  et  re  iofecti 
into  Eof  liab  by  W.  B^  I6U 
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remedy  is  to  fly  to  God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  rely  on  him,  to  commit 
ourselves  wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church  was  in  this 
behalf,  Et  quis  dctmonia  ejiciendi  modus^  read  Wierus  at  large,  Jih.  6.  de  Cura.  Lam. 
meles.  cap.  3S.  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all :  if  the  party  afiected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have  pro- 
ceeded iirom  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  of  God's  judg- 
ments (for  the  devil  deceives  many  by  such  means),  in  that  other  extreme  he  cir- 
cumvents melancholy  itself,  reading  some  books,  treatises,  hearing  rigid  preachers, 
&c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begun  first  from  some  great  loss,  grievous  ac- 
cident, disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  such  terrible  object,  let  him  speedily 
remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  cure  of  this  disease  Navarras  so  much  commends, 
'  avertat  cogitationetn  a  re  scrupulosa^  by  all  opposite  n^eans,  art,  and  industry,  let  him 
laxare  animum^  by  all  honest  recreations,  '^  refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soul ;'' 
let  l>im  direct  his  thoughts,  by  himself  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  read  no  more 
such  tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and 
by  all  means  open  himself,  submit  himself  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians  and 
divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupulorum^  as  'he  calls  it,  hear  them  speak  to  whom 
the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to  minister  a  word  to  him 
that  is  weary,*  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine.  Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  head- 
strong, peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in  this  malady  they  are),  but  give  ear  to 
good  advice,  be  ruled  and  persuaded ;  and  no  doubt  but  such  good  counsel  may 
prove  as  preposterous  to  his  soul,  as  the  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron 
gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily 
thraldom ;  they  may  ease  his  afflicted  mind,  relieve  his  wounded  soul,  and  take  him 
out  of  the  jaws  of  hell  itself.  I  can  say  lio  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as 
are  any  way  distressed  in  this  kind,  than  what  I  have  given  and  said.  Only  take 
this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  own  welfare  in  this,  and 
all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  mind,  observe  this  short  precept, 
give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.    ^^  Be  not  solitary,  be  not  idle." 

8PBRATE  MI8ERI-UNHAPPT  ROPE. 
CAVETE  FCELICES-HAPPY  BE  CAUTIOUS. 

Vis  d  duhio  liherarif  vis  quod  incertum  est  evaderef  •Age  pmnitentiam  dum 
sanus  es  ;  sic  agens^  dico  tibi  quod  securus  esj  quod  p<BfuterUiam  egisli  eo  tempore 
quo  peccare  potuisiu  Austin.  ^^  Do  you  wish  to  be  freed  from  doubts  ?  do  you 
desire  to  escape  uncertainty  ?  Be  penitent  whilst  rational :  by  so  doing  I  assert  that 
you  are  safe,  because  you  have  devoted  that  time  to  penitence  in  which  you  might 
have  been  guilty  of  sin." 

•  7  ^m.  S.  cap.  37,  nam.  283.  **  Let  him  avert  hia  tboughu  from  the  painflil  ot^ect.**       »  NiTarnia.       « la.  L  4. 
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Absshcx  a  core  of  love-melancholy,  631 
Absence  over  long,  cause  of  jealoaay,  569 
Abstinence  commended^  283 
Aecuiemieorum  Errata^  197 
Advereity  why  better  thao  prosperity,  367 
Aerial  devils,  115 

Affections  whence  they  arise,  103 ;  how  they 
transform  us,  89 ;  of  sleeping  and  waking, 
103 
Affection  in  melancholy,  what,  109 
Against  abuses,  repulse,  injuries,  contumely,  dis- 
graces, scoffs,  376 
Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  375 
Against  sorrow,  vain  fears,  death  of  friends,  369 
Air,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  149  ;  how  rec- 
tified it  eureth  melancholy,  303 — 308;  air  in 
love,  4dl 
Alkermes  good  against  melancholy,  41 1 
All  are  melancholy,  110 
All  beautiful  parU  attractive  in  love,  466 
Aloes,  his  virtues,  400 
Alteratives  in  physic,  to  what  use,  391 ;  aj^ainst 

melancholy,  408 
Ambition  defined,  described,  cause   of  melan- 
choly, 167,  175 ;  of  heresy,  604 ;  hinders  and 
spoils  many  matches,  554 
Amiableness  loves  object,  427 
Amorous  objects  causes  of  love-melancholy,  479, 

489 
Amulets  controverted,  approved,  412,  413 
Amusements,  314 

Anger's  description,  effects,  how  it  causeth  me- 
lancholy, 169 
Antimony  a  purger  of  melancholy,  399 
Anthony  inveigled  by  Cleopatra,  475 
Apology  of  love-melancholy,  422 
Appetite,  103 

Apples,  good  or  bad,  how,  140 
Apparel  and  clothes,  a  cause  of  love-melancholy, 

473 
Aqueducts  of  old,  281,  282 
Arminian's  tenets,  655 
Arteries,  what,  96,  97 
Artificial  air  against  melancholy,  304 
Artificial  allurements  of  love,  470 
Art  of  memory,  322 
Astrological  aphorisms,  how  availablsi  signs  or 

causes  of  melancholy,  130 
Astrological  signs  of  love,  453,  454 


Atheists  described,  632 

Averters  of  melancholy,  407 

Aurum  patabik  censured,  approved,  39 

B. 

Baits  of  lovers,  491 
Bald  lascivious,  571,  572 
Balm  good  against  melancholy,  392 
Banishment's  effects,  225;  its  cure  and  anti- 
dote, 368 
Barrenness,  what  grievances  it  causeth,  225 ;  t 

cause  of  jealousy,  570 
Barren  grounds  have  best  air,  304 
Bashfulness  a  symptom  of  melancholy,  235; 

of  love-melancholy,  243;  cured,  414 
Baseness  of  birth  no  disparagement,  459 
Baths  rectified,  285 

Bawds  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  492 
Beasts  and  birds  in  love,  445,  446,  461 
Beauty's  definition,   427;   described,  465;  in 
parts,  466;  commendation,  457;   attractive 
power,  prerogatives,  excellency,  how  it  causeth 
melancholy,    459—469;    makes    grievous 
wounds,  irresistible,  464 ;  more  beholding  to 
art  than  nature,  470 ;  brittle  and  uncertain, 
537;  censured,  539;   a  cause  of  jealousy, 
570;  beauty  of  God,  594 
Beef  a  melancholy  meat,  137 
Beer  censured,  141 
Best  site  of  a  house,  304 
Bezoar's  stone  good  against  melancholy,  411 
Black  eyes  best,  468 
Black  spots  in  the  nails  signs  of  melancholy, 

132 
Black  man  a  pearl  in  t  woman's  eye,  467 
Blasphemy,  how  pardonable,  653 
Blindness  of  lovers,  507 
Blood-letting,  when  and  how  cure  of  melan- 
choly, 404,  415;  time  and  quantity,  403 
Blood-letting  and  purging,  how  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, 149 
Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  melancholy,  226 
Body,  how  it  works  on  the  mind,  157,  227, 

241 
Body  melsncholy,  its  causes,  231 
Bodily  symptoms  of  melancholy,  232  ;  of  love> 

melancholy,  496 
Bodily  exercises,  308 
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Books  of  all  Borts,  320 

Borage  and   buglow,  aovereign  herbs  against 

melancholy,  391 ;  their  wines  and  joioe  most 

excellent,  397 
Boring  of  the  head,  a  care  for  melancholy,  408 
Brain  distempered,  how  cause  of  melancholy, 

228  ;  his  parts  anatomised,  99 
Bread  and  beer,  how  causes  of  melancholy,  140, 

141 
Brow  and  forehead,  which  are  moat  pleasing, 

466 
Brute  beasts  jealous,  665 
Business  the  best  cure  of  loTe-melancholy,  626 

C. 

Cabdak's  fother  conjured  up  seven  devils  at 
once,  1 17 ;  had  a  spirit  bound  to  him,  121 

Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  816 

Care's  effecU,  170 

Carp  fish's  nature,  138,  139 

Cataplasms  and  cerates  for  melancholyt  897 

Cause  of  diseases,  86 

Causes  immediate  of  melancholy  symptoms,  253 

Causes  of  honest  love,  434 ;  of  herotcal  love, 
453 ;  of  jealousy,  569 

Cautions  against  jealousy,  590 

Centaury  good  against  melancholy,  891 

Charles  the  Great  enforced  to  love  basely  by  a 
philter,  494 

Change  of  countenance,  sign  of  love^melan- 
choly,  498 

Chsrity  described,  438  ;  defects  of  it,  440 

Cbsrscter  of  a  covetous  man,  178 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  of  France,  mad  for 
anger,  169 

Chemical  physic  censured,  407 

Chess-play  censured,  316 

Chiromantical  signs  of  melancholy,  131,  132 

Chirurgical  remediea  of  melancholy,  403 

Choleric  melancholy  signs,  243 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  a  disease,  92 

Circumstances  increasing  jealousy,  671 

Cities'  recreations,  313,  314 

Civil  lawyers'  miseries,  192 

Climes  and  particular  placea,  how  caosea  of 
love-melancholy,  456 

Clotbea  a  mere  cause  of  good  respect,  214 

Clothes  causes  of  love-melancholy,  473 

Clysters  good  for  melancholy,  417 

Coffee,  a  Turkey  cordial  drink,  410 

Cold  air  cause  of  melancholy,  160 

Cometa  above  the  moon,  296 

Compound  alteratives  censured,  approved,  395 ; 
compound  purgers  of  melancholy,  402 ;  com- 
pound wines  for  melancholy,  408 

Community  of  wives  a  cure  of  jealousy,  586 

Compliment  and  good  carriage  cauaca  of  love- 
melancholy,  472 

Confections  and  conserves  against  melancholy, 
897 

Confession  of  his  grief  to  a  friend,  a  principal 
cure  of  melancholy,  329,  330 

Confidence  in  his  physician  half  a  core,  278 

Conjugal  love  beat,  450 

Conscience  what  it  is,  106 

( 'Onscience  troubled,  a  cause  of  despair,  643, 646 


Continual  cogitation  of  his  mistre«  m 

of  love-melancholy,  503 
Contention,  brawling,  law-«uit8,  e&cts,  324 
Continent  or  inward  causes  of  molancholy,  237 
Content  above  all,  whence  to  be  had,  356 
Contention's  cure,  381 
Cookery  taxed,  142 
Copernicus,  his  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  ohk 

tion,  298,  300 
Correctors  of  accidenta  in  melancholy,  413 
Correctors  to  expel  windiness,  and  costivowas 

helped,  418 
Cordials  against  melancholy,  408 
Costiveness  to  some  a  cause  of  melancholy,  147 
Costiveness  helped,  419 
CovetousnesB  defined,  described,  how  ii  caaaath 

melancholy,  177 
Counsel  against  melancholy,  331,  634  ;  core  of 

jealousy,  584 ;  of  despair,  646 
Country  recreations,  318 
Crocodiles  jealous,  665 
Cuckolds  common  in  all  ages,  581 
Cupping-glasses,  cauteriea  how  and  wImb  mmi 

to  melancholy,  403,  408 
Cure  of  melancholy,  unlawful,  ifjeetod,  370 1 

from  God,  272 ;   of  head-meianeholy,  404 ; 

over  all  the  body,  415;  of  hypochondriacal 

melancholy,  416;  of  love-melancholy,  535; 

of  jealousy,  580 ;  of  despair*  648 
Cure  of  melancholy  in  himself,  337 ;  or  fnauk, 

331 
Curiosity  described,  his  eflSscts,  233 
Custom  of  diet,  delight  of  appetite,  how  to  be 

kept  and  yielded  to,  146 

D. 

Diircivo,  masking,  mumming,  censured,  a^ 
proved,  487,  488;  their  efiecta,  how  thsy 
cause  love-melancholy,  487 ;  how  sympCons 
of  lovers,  519 

Death  foretold  by  spirits,  133 

Death  of  friends  cause  of  melancholy,  318; 
other  eflects,  218;  how  cured,  369;  death 
advantageous,  373 

Deformity  of  body  oo  miseiy,  346 

Delirium,  90 

Despair,  equivocationa,  689 ;  causes,  640 ;  symp- 
toms, 645 ;  prognostics,  647 ;  cure,  548 

Devils,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  116;  ihm 
beginning,  nature,  conditions,  116;  fc<el  paii^ 
swift  in  motion,  mortal,  116;  their  oiden, 
118 ;  power,  125;  how  they  cause  religioos 
melancholy,  601 ;  how  despair,  640;  devib 
are  often  in  love,  446 ;  shall  be  saved,  as  aoas 
hold,  656 

Diet  what,  and  how  causeih  melandioly,  136 ; 
quantity,  142  ;  diet  of  divers  nations,  146 

Diet  rectified  in  substance,  880;  in  qoaBlity, 
282 

Diet  a  cauae  of  love*meIancholy,  466 ;  a  cuif^ 
527 

Diet,  inordinate,  of  parents,  a  eaoaa  of  mcbn- 
choly  to  their  ofispring,  135 

Digression  against  all  manner  of  discootcBti 
341 ;  digression  of  sir,  288  {  of  anatomy,  95 
of  devils  and  spirits^  116 
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Diicommo3itiM  of  aneqaal  matches,  587 

Diflgrace  a  cause  of  melancholy,  164^  284; 
qualified  by  coanael,  383 

DiBaimilar  parte  of  the  body,  97 

Distemper  of  particular  parts,  causes  of  melan- 
choly, and  how,  228 

Discontents,  cares,  miseries,  causes  of  melan- 
choly, 170 ;  how  repelled  and  cured  by  good 
counsel,  331,  341 

Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  86 ;  their  num- 
ber, definition,  division,  89;  diseases  of  the 
head,  90 ;  diseases  of  the  mind,  91 ;  more 
grievous  than  those  of  the  body,^262 

Divers  accidents  causing  melancholy,  218 

Divine  sentences,  384 

Divines'  miseries,  193;  with  the  causes  of  their 
miseries,  194 

Dotage  what,  90 

Dotage  of  lovers,  606 

Dowiy  and  money  main  causes  of  love-melan- 
choly, 477 

Dreams  and  their  kinds,  103 

Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  326, 
414 

Drunkards'  children  often  melancholy,  134 

Drunkenness  taxed,  143,  340 

E. 

Eabth's    motion    examined,    298;    compass, 

centre,  299 ;  an  sit  €mamaia,  297 
Eccentrics  and  epicycles  exploded,  296 
Education  a  cause  of  melancholy,  204 
Effects  of  love,  520 — 522 
Election  misconceived,  cause  of  despair,  654^- 

656 
Element  of  fire  exploded,  296 
Emulation,  hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge, 

causes  of  melancholy,  167, 168;  their  cure, 

375 
Envy  and  malice  causes  of  melancholy,  166 ; 

their  antidote,  375 
Epicurus  vindicated,  327 
Epicorus's  remedy  for  melancholy,  337 
Epicures,  atheists,  hypocrites  how  mad,  and 

melancholy,  631 
Epitbalamium,  561 
Equivocations  of  melancholy,  93 ;  of  jealonsj, 

562 
Eunuchs  why  kept,  and  where,  577 
Evacuations,  how  they  cause  melancholy,  148 
Exercise  if  immoderate,  cause  of  melancholy, 

151 ;  before  meals  wholesome,  152 ;  exercise 

rectified,  308  j  several  kinds,  when  fit,  316 ; 

exercises  of  the  mind,  318 — 323 
Exotic  and  strange  simples  censured,  895 
Extasies,  396,  397 
Eyes  main  instruments  of  love,  457  {  love's 

darts,  seats,  orators,  arrows,  torches,  467; 

how  they  pierce,  471 

F. 

Pack's  prerogative,  a  most  attiactivo  part,  465, 

466 
Fairies,  122 

Fasting  cause  of  melancholy,  144;  «  cure  of 
84  3 


love-melancholy,  526,  527  abused,  the 
devil's  instrument,  611,  612;  efiecU  of  it, 
610 

Fear  cause  of  melancholy,  its  effects,  163;  fear 
of  death,  destinies  foretold,  221 ;  a  symptom 
of  melancholy,  234 ;  sign  of  love-melancholy, 
500,  501 ;  antidote  to  fear,  374 

Fenny  fowl,  melancholy,  138 

Fiery  devils,  120, 121 

Fire's  rage,  87 

Fish,  what  melancholy,  138 

Fish  good,  282 

Fishes  in  love,  445 

Fishing  and  fowling,  how  and  when  good  exer- 
cise, 310 

Flaxen  hair  a  great  motive  of  love,  466 

Fools  often  beget  wise  men,  135 ;  by  love  be- 
come wise,  517,  518 

Force  of  imagination,  158 

Friends  a  cure  of  melancholy,  330 

Fruits  causing  melancholy,  139 ;  allowed,  282 

Fumitory  purgeth  melancholy,  392 

G. 

Gaxiko  a  cause  of  melancholy,  his  eflbcts,  181 
Gardens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  890, 39 1 
Gardens  for  pleasure,  311 
General  toleration  of  religion,  by  whom  per* 

mitted,  and  why,  629 
Gentry,  whence  it  came  first,  349 ;  base  with- 
out means,  348 ;  vices  accompanying  it,  348 ; 

true  gentry,  whence,  351 ;  gentry  commended, 

351 
Geography  commended,  319 
Geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra,  commended,  322 
Gesture  cause  of  love-melancholy,  472 
Gifts  and  promises  of  great  force  amongst  lovers, 

489 
God's  just  judgment  cause  of  melancholy,  86 ; 

sole  cause  sometimes,  1 13 
GK)ld  good  against  melancholy,  394;  a  most 

beautiful  object,  431 
Good  counsel  a  charm  to  melancholy,  331 ; 

good    counsel  for    love-sick  persons,  534; 

against  melancholy  itself  383;  for  such  as 

are  jealous,  580 
Great  men  most  part  dishonest,  571 
Gristle  what,  96 
Guts  described,  08 

H. 

Havd  and  paps  how  forcible  in  lov^melaa- 
choly,  466,  467 

Hard  usage  a  causa  of  jealousy,  568 

Hatred  cause  of  melancholy,  168 

Hawking  and  hunting  why  good,  310 

Head  melancholy's  causes^  229;  symptonus 
247 ;  iU  cure,  404 

Hearing,  what,  102 

Heat  immoderate,  cause  of  melancholy,  140 

Health  a  treasure,  225 

Heavens  penetrable,  297 ;  infinitely  swift,  298 

Hell  where,  292 

Hellebore,  white  and  black,  purgers  of  melan- 
choly, 406;  black,  its  virtues  and  history, 
400 
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Help  from  fnemlf  against  melancholy^  881 
Hemorrhago  caoae  of  melancholy,  147 
Hemonhoida  atopped  canae  of  melancholy,  147 
Heiiia  canaing  melancholy,  189 ;  coring  melan- 
choly, 282 
Hereditaiy  diaeaaea,  183 
Heretica  their  conditiona,  623 ;  their  aymptoma, 

623 
Heroical  love'a  pedigree,  power,  extent,  443; 

definition,  part  afibcted,  448 ;  tyranny,  448 
Hippocratea'  jealousy,  669 
Honeat  objects  of  love,  434 
Hope  a  care  of  misery,  371 ;  ita  benefita,  640 
Hope  and  tear,  the  Devil'a  main  enginea  to 

entrap  the  world,  607 
Hope  good  againat  melancholy,  892, 416 
Horse-leeches  how  and  when  oaed  in  melan- 

choly,  404, 416 
Hot  coontiiea  apt  and  prone  to  jealouay,  666 
How  oft  'tia  fit  to  eat  in  a  day,  282,  283 
How  to  reaist  paaaiona,  328 
How  men  fall  in  love,  469 
Humoors,  what  they  are,  95 
Hydrophobia  deacribed,  92 
Hypochondriacal  melancholy,  112;  ita  caoaea 

inward,  outward,  230;  symptom,  244;  core 

of  it,  416 
Hypochondriea  misafiected,  caoaea,  228 
Hypocritca  deacribed,  638 


IncKHssa  a  main  caoae  of  melancholy,  162 ;  of 
love-melancholy,  466 ;  of  jealoosy,  667 

Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion,  608 

Ignorance  commended,  386 

Ignorant  perwna  still  drcomvented,  609 

Imagination  what,  102;  ita  force  and  efiecta, 
169 

Imagination  of  the  mother  afiecta  her  infant, 
136 

Immaterial  melancholy,  110 

Immortality  of  the  aoul  proved,  106;  impogned 
by  whom,  636 

Impedimenta  of  lovers,  667 

Importonity  and  opportunity  caoae  of  love- 
melancholy,  478 ;  of  jealousy,  674 

Imprisonment  caoae  of  mebncholy,  210 

Impostures  of  devils,  607  ;  of  poUticiana,  603 ; 
of  prieats,  604 

Impotency  a  caoae  of  jealooay,  568 

Impulsive  cause  of  man's  nusery,  85 

hicubi  and  auecubi,  446 

Inconstancy  of  lovers,  640 

Inconstancy  a  sign  of  melancholy,  237 

Infirmitiea  of  body  and  mind,  what  grievanoea 
they  cause,  227 

Injuries  and  abuaea  rectified,  378,  879 

Instrumental  caoses  of  diseases,  87 

Instrumental  cause  of  man'a  misery,  87 

Interpreters  of  dreama,  103 

Inundation*a  fury,  87 

Inventiona  reaulting  from  love,  621 

Inward  caoaea  of  melancholy,  227 

Inward  senses  described,  102 

Issues  when  osed  in  melancholy,  403 


J. 

JxALouar  a  aymptora  of  melaneholy,  237;  ^ 
fined,  deacribed,  663;  of  prinoea,  664;  of 
brote  beasts,  666;  caoaea  of  it,  666^  ej^iBp- 
toma  of  it,  676 ;  prognoatica,  679 ;  core  of 
it,  680 

Jeata  how  and  when  to  be  oaed,  209 

Jewa*  religiooa  aymptoma,  614, 615 

Joy  in  exoeaa  caoae  of  melancholy,  186, 187 


Knrea  and  prinoea'  diaoontanta,  174 
IQaaing  a  main  caoae  of  love-melancholy, 
a  aymptom  of  love-mdancholy,  498 


liABoum,  boaineaa,  core   of  lov»>nidaDelM»ly 
626 ;  Lt^  Armemut  ita  virtoea  againat  bm- 
lancholy,  400 

Laaeiviooa  meats  to  be  avoided,  627 

Laoghter,  ita  eflfeeta,  266,  267 

Laorel  a  porge  for  melancholy,  398 

Lawa  againat  adultery,  678 

Leo  Decimua  the  pope'a  acoffing  tricfca,  208 

Lewellyn  prince  of  Walea,  hia  aobmksion,  379 

Leueala  pdra  the  core  of  love-sick  peisoos^  546 

Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men,  how  ahnaiJ, 
674 

Librariea  commended,  321 

Liver  ita  aite,  97 ;  caose  of  mdancholy 
pera,  if  hot  or  cold,  229 

Loaa  of  liberty,  aervitode,  impriaonnient,  cai 
of  melancholy,  210 

Loaaes  in  general  how  they  (^nd,  220 ; 
of  despair,  369,  641 ;  how  eaaed,  873 

Love  of  gaming  and  pleasoraa  immodenle, 
eaoae  of  melancholy,  181 

Love  of  learning,  overmoch  atody,  caoae  of 
melancholy,  187 

Love's  beginning,  object,  definition,  divkioB, 
426;  love  made  the  world,  430;  lova*a 
power,  444 ;  in  vegetaUea,  446 ;  in  arnaiWa 
creatorea,  446;  love'a  power  in  devils  and 
apirita,  446;  in  men,  448;  love  a  disraae, 
600;  a  fire,  604;  love'a  paasions^  605; 
phraaea  of  lovers,  609;  their  vain  wishes 
and  attempts,  614;  lovera  impodent,  615; 
eoorageoos,  616;  wise,  valiant,  free,  517; 
neat  in  apparel,  518;  poeta,  moaidaoa, 
danoera,  619;  love'a  eflfeeta,  621;  love  lost 
revived  by  sight,  630 ;  love  cannot  be  ooat- 
peUed,  664 

Love  and  hate  aymptoma  of  religioQa  mdan* 
choly,  614 

Lycanthropia  deacribed,  91 

M. 

MADirsaa  deacribed,  91 ;  the  extent  of  flBelaa 
choly,  269 ;  a  symptom  and  effect  of  lo«s> 
melancholy,  624 
Made  diriiea  cause,  melancholy,  142 
Msgiciana  how  they  caoae  melancholy,  128; 
how  they  core  it,  271 
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MahomeUns  their  if  mptomf,  698 

Muds'*  nuns',  and  widows'  mdtnoholy,  360 

Man's  excellency,  misery,  86 

Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  88 

Many  means  to  divert  lo^en^  629;  to  core 

them,  634 
Marriage  if  nnfortonate  caose  of  melancholy, 
223;   best  care  of  lov^melancholy,  647; 
marriage  helps,  686 ;  miseries,  641 ;  benefits 
and  conmiendation,  460,  661 
Mathematical  studies  commended,  322 
Medicines  select  for  melancholy,  386;  against 
wind  and  costiveness,  419 ;  for  bYO-melan* 
choly,  629 
Melancholy  in  disposition,  melancholy  eqnivcw 
cations,  93 ;  definition,  name,  diflerence,  108 ; 
part  and  parties  affected  in  melancholy,  if  s 
aflbction,  109;  matter,  110;  species  or  kinds 
of  melancholy,  111;  melancholy  an  heredi- 
tary disease,  133 ;  meats  causing  it,  136,  Ac ; 
antecedent  causes,  227 ;  particular  parts,  228 ; 
symptoms  of  it,  232 ;  they  are  passionate 
above  measure,  238;  humorous,  238;  me. 
lancholy,  adust  symptoms,  242 ;  mixed  symp- 
toms of  melancholy  with  other  diseases,  244 ; 
melancholy,  a  cause  of  jealousy,  667 ;  of  des- 
pair, 640 ;  melancholy  men  why  witty,  266  ; 
why  so  apt  to  laugh,  weep,  sweat,  blush,  266; 
why  they  see  visions,  hear  strange  noises, 
267;  why  they  speak  untaught  languages, 
prophesy,  Ac^  259 
Memory  his  seat,  103 
Merutruua  eoneubitua  causa  melane*,  136 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  123 
Metempsychosis,  104 
Metals,  minerals  for  melancholy,  393 
Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  296,  296 
Metoposcopy  foreshowing  melancholy,  131, 132 
Milk  a  melancholy  meat,  138 
Mind  how  it  works  on  the  body,  156 
Minerals  good  against  melancholy,  394 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  642,  643 
Mlrach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraic  veins,  causes 

of  melancholy,  228 
Mirabolanes  porgers  of  melancholy,  399 
Mirth  and  mercy  company  excellent  against  me- 

Uncholy,  336 ;  their  abuses,  340 
Miseries  of  man,  85 ;  how  they  cause  melan- 
choly, 171 ;  common  miseries,  170 ;  miseries 
of  both  sorts,  342 ;  no  man  free,  miseries' 
effiscts  in  us,  343 ;  sent  for  our  good,  344 ; 
miseries  of  students  and  scholars,  187 
Mitigations  of  melancholy,  384 
Money's  prerogatives,  431 ;  allurement,  477 
Moon  inhabited,  299 ;  moon  in  love,  444 
Mother  how  cause  of  melancholy,  134 
Moving  faculty  described,  103 
Music  a  present  remedy  for  melancholy,  334 ; 
its  effects,  336 ;  a  symptom  of  lovers,  619 ; 
causes  of  love-melancholy,  481 

N. 

NAKxnirxss  of  parts  a  cause  of  ]ove-melau« 
choly,  472,  473 ;  cure  of  love-melancholy, 
636 

Narrow  streeta  where  in  use^  306 


Natnral  melancholy  eigne,  242 
Natural  signs  of  lov^melancholy,  496 
Necessity  to  what  it  enforoeih,  146,  216 
Neglect  and  contempt,  ^lest  cures  of  Jealousy, 

681 
Nemesis  or  punishment  cornea  after,  380 
Nerves  what,  96 
News  most  welcome,  316 
Nobility  censured,  348 
Non-necessary  causes  of  melancholy,  20 
Nuns'  melancholy,  261 
Nurse,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  202 

0. 

Objxctb  cauttng  melancholy  to  be  removed^ 
529 

Obstadea  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  648 

Occasions  to  be  avoided  in  love-melancholy,  529 

Odoraments  to  smell  to  for  melancholy,  412 

Ointments,  for  melancholy,  413 

Ointments  riotously  used,  476 

Old  folks  apt  to  be  jealous,  668 

Old  folks'  incontinency  taxed,  68 

Old  age  a  caose  of  melancholy,  132 ;  old  men's 
sons  often  melancholy,  134 

One  love  drives  out  another,  633 

Opinions  of  or  concerning  the  soul,  104 

Oppression's  effects,  224 

Opportunity  and  importunity  causes  of  love- 
melancholy,  478 

Organical  parts,  98 

Overmuch  joy,  pride,  praise,  how  causes  of  me- 
lancholy, 186 

P. 

Pakacxs,  313 

Paleness  and  leanness,  symptoms  of  love-melan- 
choly, 496 

Papist^  religious  symptoms,  616,  624 

Paracelsus'  defence  of  minerals,  394 

Parents,  how  they  wrong  their  children,  654 ; 
how  they  cause  melancholy  by  propagation, 
183 ;  how  by  remissness  and  indulgence,  204^ 
206 

Parcnetical  discourse  to  such  as  are  troubled  in 
mind,  648 

Particular  parts  distempered,  how  they  cause 
melancholy,  228 

Parties  affected  in  religious  melancholy,  697 

Passions  snd  perturbations  causes  of  melan- 
choly, 157 ;  how  they  work  on  the  body,  158 ; 
their  divisions,  161 ;  how  rectified  and  eased, 
327 

Passions  of  lovers,  600 

Patience  a  cure  of  misery,  379 

Patient,  bis  conditions  thst  would  be  cured,  277; 
patience,  confidence,  liberality,  not  to  practise 
on  himself,  278 ;  what  he  must  do  himself, 
328 ;  reveal  his  grief  to  a  friend,  330 

Pennyroyal  good  against  melancholy,  400 

Perjury  of  lovers,  491 

Persuasion  a  means  to  cure  lov^melancholy, 
634 ;  other  melancholy,  332,  333 

PhanUsy,  what,  102 

PhiHpptu  Bonua,  how  he  nsed  a  country  fel- 
low, 317 
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PhiloBophen  cenrared,  183 ;  their  erron,  183 
Philters  ceose  of  love-melancholy,  494;  bow 

they  care  melancholy,  646 
Phlebotomy  cause  of  melancholy,  149  ;  how  to 

be  Qsed,  when,  in  melancholy,  404,  415 ;  in 

head  melancholy,  407,  408 
Phlegmatic  melancholy  signs,  242 
Phrenzy's  description,  91 
Physician's  miseries,  192,  193;  his  qaalitiet  if 

he  be  good,  276 
Physic  censured,  386,  388 ;  commended,  389 ; 

when  to  be  used,  389 
Physiognomical  signs  of  melancholy,  131 
Pictures  good  against  melancholy,  318 ;  cause 

of  love-melancholy,  482 
Plague's  effects,  87 
PlaneU  inhabited,  299 
Plays  more  famous,  314 
Pleasant  palaces  and  gardens,  311 
Pleasant  objects  of  love,  432 
Pleasing  tone  and  voice  a  cause  of  love-melan- 
choly, 481 
Poetical  cures  of  love-melancholy,  546 
Poets  why  poor,  191 
Poetry  a  symptom  of  lovers,  522 
Politician's  pranks,  604 
Poor  men's  miseries,  215;  their  happiness,  356, 

365 ;  they  are  dear  to  God,  364 
Pope  Leo  Decimtu,  his  scoffing,  208 
Pork  a  melancholy  meat,  137 
Possession  of  devils,  93 
Poverty  and  vrant  causes  of  melancholy,  their 

effects,  211 ;  no  such  miseiy  to  be  poor,  354 
Power  of  spirits,  125 
Predestination  misconstrued,  a  cause  of  despait, 

654—656 
Preparatives  and  purgers  for  melancholy,  405 
Precedency,  what  stirs  it  causeth,  1 67 
Precious  stones,  metals,  altering  melancholy, 

393 
Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealousy,  585 
Pride  and  praise  causes  of  melancholy,  182 
Priests,  how  they  cause  religious  melancholy, 

605 
Princes'  discontents,  174 
Prodigals,  their  miseries,  181 ;  banknipts  and 

spendthrifts,  how  punished,  181 
ProfiUble  objects  of  love,  431 
Progress  of  love-melancholy  exemplified,  484 
Prognostics  or  events  of  love^nelancholy,  579 ; 

of  despair,  579 ;  of  jealoosyy  523 ;  of  melan- 
choly, 259 
Prospect  good  against  melancholy,  307 
Prosperity  a  cause  of  miseiy,  366 
Protestations  and  deceitful  promises  of  loven, 

491 
Pseudo-prophets,  their  pranks,  627;  their  symp- 
toms, 623 
Pulse,  peas,  beans,  cause  of  melancholy,  140 
Pulse  of  melancholy  men,  how  it  is  affiled, 

233 
Pulse  a  sign  of  love-melancholy,  497 
Purgers  and  preparatives  to  head  melancholy, 

405 
Purging  umples  upward,  397 ;  downward,  399 
Purging,  bow  cause  of  melancholy,  149 


Qi7AimTT  of  diet  cauM,  14S ;  com  ai 
choly,  282 

B. 

RatioitaXi  soul,  104 

Reading  Scriptures  good  against  raeUncboly,  9X1 

Recreations  good  against  melancholy,  309 

Redness  of  the  face  helped,  414 

Regions  of  the  belly,  98 

Relation  or  hearing  a  cause  of  lovennebn- 

choly,  457 
Religious  melancholy  a  distinct  species,  593; 

its  object,  594 ;  canses  of  it,  601 ;  sympComs. 

613;  prognostics,  627;  cure,  629;  religions 

policy,  by  whom,  604 
Repentance,  its  effects,  650 
Retention  and  evacuation  causes  of  mclanefaoly, 

146 ;  rectified  to  the  cure,  285 
Rich  men's  discontents  and  miseries,  178,  960; 

their  prerogatives,  212 
Riot  in  apparel,  excess  of  it,  a  great  caan  af 

love-melancholy,  475,  480 
Rivers  in  love,  461 
Rivals  and  co-rivals,  565 
Roots  censured,  139 
Rose  croa^men's  or  Rosicmdan's  pnmiMS^  3S3 


Saivts'  sid  rejected  in  melancholy,  274 

Salads  censured,  139 

Sanguine  melancholy  signs,  242 

Scholara'  miseries,  189 

Scills  or  sea-onion,  a  porger  of  melancholy,  396 

Scipio's  continency,  530 

Scofis,  calumnies,  bitter  jests,  bow  tiiey  eanss 

melancholy,  207 ;  their  antidote,  383 
ScoiTonera,  good  against  melancholy,  393 
Scripture  misconstrued,  cause  of  leligioas  ■»> 

lancholy,  654 ;  cure  of  melancholy,  322 
Sea-sick,  good  physic  lor  melancholy,  393 
Self-love  cause  of  melancholy,  his  effects^  183 
Sensible  soul  and  its  parts,  101 
Senses,  why  and  how  deluded  in  mitlancholy, 

257 
Sentences  seleded  ont  of  humane  aatbon^  384, 

886 
Servitude  caoae  of  melancholy,  810;  and  ia- 

prisonment  eased,  367 
Several  men's  delights  and  mcrentioBe,  90C 
Severe  tntora  and  guardiana  causes  of  aaaih 

choly,  204 
Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  melancholy, 

their  efiecta,  164 
Sickness  for  our  good,  846 
Sighs  and  tears  symptoms  of  lovn^mdancboly, 

496,  497 
Sight  a  principal  caoae  of  love-melancholy,  457, 

458 
Signa  of  honest  love^  434 
Similar  parts  of  the  body,  96 
Simples  censured  proper  to  melancholy,  389; 

fit  to  be  known,  390;  porging  mstancboly 

upward,  397;  downward,  purging 
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Singing  a  symptom  of  lovers,  519;  cause  of 
love-melsncholy,  418 

8in  the  impaUive  caase  of  man's  misery,  85 

Single  life  and  virginity  commended,  544; 
their  prerogatives,  545 

Slaveiy  of  lovers,  510 

Sleep  and  waking  causes  of  melancholy,  156 ; 
by  what  means  procured,  helped,  414 

Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,  346 

Smelling  what,  102 

Smiling  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  471 

Sodomy,  448,  449 

Soldiers  most  part  lascivious,  572 

Solitariness  cause  of  melancholy,  154;  ooact, 
voluntary,  how  good,  155;  sign  of  melan- 
choly, 239 

Sorrow  its  effect,  162;  a  cause  of  melancholy, 
163 ;  a  symptom  of  melancholy,  286 ;  eased 
by  counsel,  370 

Soul  defined,  its  faculties,  99 ;  ex  traduce  as 
some  hold,  104 

Spicee  how  causes  of  melancholy,  140 

Spirits  and  devils,  their  nature,  115;  orders, 
118;  kinds,  120;  power,  6cc^  125 

Spleen  its  site,  97 ;  how  misaflected  cause  of 
melancholy,  228 

SporU,  314 

Spots  in  the  sun,  301 

Spruceness  a  symptom  of  lovers,  518 

Stars,  how  causes  or  signs  of  melancholy,  130 ; 
of  love-melancholy,  453;  of  jealousy,  566 

Step-mother,  her  mischiefs,  224 

Stews,  why  allowed,  586 

Stomach  distempered  a  cause  of  melancholy, 
228 

Stones  like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  6cc^  290 

Strange  nurses,  when  best,  203 

Streets  narrow,  305 

Study  overmuch  cause  of  melancholy,  187 ; 
why  and  how,  188,  255;  study  good  against 
melancholy,  318 

Subterranean  devils,  124 

Supernatural  causes  of  melancholy,  113 

Superstitious  effects,  symptoms,  616;  how  it 
domineers,  599,  624 

Surfeiting  and  drunkenness  taxed,  143 

Suspicion  and  jealousy  ^mptoma  of  melan- 
choly, 237 ;  how  caused,  254 

Swallows,  cuckoos,  dec,  where  are  they  in 
winter,  290 

Sweet  tunes  and  singing  causes  of  love-melan- 
choly, 481 

Symptoms  or  signs  of  melancholy  in  the  body, 
232 ;  mind,  233 ;  from  stars,  members,  240 ; 
from  education,  custom,  continuance  of  time, 
miied  with  other  diseases,  244;  symptoms 
of  head  melancholy,  247 ;  of  hypochondriacal 
melancholy,  248 ;  of  the  whole  body,  250 ; 
symptoms  of  nuns',  maids',  widows'  melan- 
choly, 250 ;  immediate  causes  of  melancholy 
symptoms,  253;  symptoms  of  love>melan- 
choly,  496;  symptoms  of  a  lover  pleased, 
502;  dejected,  505;  symptoms  of  jealousy, 
575;  of  religiouB  melancholy,  613;  of 
despair,  645,  646 
Syntercais,  106 
Syrups,  397,  413 


T. 

Talk  of  a  prebend,  377,  378 

Tarantula's  stinging  efiects,  226 

Taste  what,  102 

Temperament  a  cause  of  love-melancholy,  453 

Tempestuous  air,  dark  and  fuliginous,  how 
cause  of  melancholy,  151 

Terrestrial  devils,  122 

Terrors  and  affrights  cause  melancholy,  205 

Theologasters  censured,  301 

The  best  cure  of  love-melancholy  is  to  let  them 
have  their  desire,  547 

Tobacco  approved,  censured,  399 

Toleration,  religious,  629 

Torments  of  love,  501 

Transmigrstion  of  souls,  104 

Travelling  commended,  good  against  melan- 
choly, 306;  for  love-melancholy  especially, 
531 

Tutors  cause  melancholy,  204 

U. 

Uhcbakitabli  men  described,  440 
Understanding  defined,  divided,  106 
Unfortunate  marriages'  effecU,  174,  223,  588 
Unkind  friends  cause  melancholy,  224 
Unlawful  cures  of  melancholy  rejected,  270 
Upstarts  censured,  their  symptoms,  350,  357 
Urine  of  melancholy  persons,  233 
UxorU,  568,  569 

V. 

Vaiitoloht  described  a  cause  of  melancholy, 

182 
Valour  and  courage  caused  by  love,  517 
Variation  of  the  compass,  where,  288 
Variety  of  meals  and  dishes  cause  melancholy, 

283 
Variety  of  mistresaea  and  objects  a  cure  of 

melancholy,  534 
Variety  of  weather,  air,  mannen,  countries, 

whence,  &&,  293,  294 
Variety  of  places,  change  of  air,  good  against 

melancholy,  306 
Vegetal  soul  and  its  faculties,  100 
Vegetal  creatures  in  love,  444,  445 
Veins  described,  97 
Venus  rectified,  287 
Venery  a  cause  of  melancholy,  148 
Venison  a  melancholy  meat,  137,  138 
Vices  of  women,  540 
Violent  misery  continues  not,  342 
Violent  death,  event  of  love-melancholy,  525; 

prognostic  of  despair,  647 ;  by  some  defended, 

262 ;  how  to  be  censured,  265 
Virginity,  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  577; 

commended,  545 
Virtue  and  vice,  principal  habits  of  the  will,  108 
Vitex  or  agnus  caatuM   good    against    love- 
melancholy,  527 

W. 

Wakiito  cause  of  melancholy,  154,  168;  a 

symptom,  232 ;  cured,  325 
Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  dec,  good  against 

melancholy,  307,  311,  528 
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Wtnt  of  sleep  a  lymptom  of  lote-melancholy, 

S33,  496,  497 
WftDtoD  carriage  and  gestare  catue  of  Ioyo- 

melancholy,  470 
Water  devils,  122 

Water  if  foul  causeth  melancholy,  141 
Waters  censored,  their  effects,  141 
Waters,  which  good,  281 
Waters  in  lore,  461 

Weariaomeness  of  life  a  ajmptom  of  melan- 
choly, 605 
What  physic  fit  in  love-melancholy,  526 
Who  are  most  apt  to  be  jealons,  567 
Whores'  properties  and  conditions,  535 
Why  good  men  are  often  rejected,  377 
Why  fools  beget  wise  children,  wise  men  fools, 

135 
Widows'  melancholy,  251 
Will  defined,  divided,  its  actions,  why  over« 

ruled,  107 
Wine  causeth  melancholy,  140,  182;  a  good 

cordial  against  melancholy,  410;  forbid  in 

loTO-melancholy,  527 
Winds  in  love,  461 
Witty  derioea  against  melancholy,  334,  532 


Wit  prored  by  lore,  517 

Withstand  the  beginnings,  a  principal  core  ef 
love-melancholy,  529 

Witches*  power,  how  they  cause  melancboly, 
128;  their  transformations,  129;  they  can 
core  melancholy,  129,  270 ;  not  to  be  sooght 
to  for  help,  272 ;  nor  saints,  276 

Wives  censured,  560;  commended,  661 ;  choice 
of  a  wife,  590 

Women,  how  cause  of  melancholy,  182;  their 
exercises,  324 ;  their  vanity  in  apparel  taxed, 
473 ;  how  they  cozen  men,  474 ;  their  coun- 
terfeit tears,  491 ;  their  vices,  540 

Woodbine,  amni,  me,  lettuce,  how  good  in 
love-melancholy,  527 

World  taxed,  171 

Wormwood  good  against  melancholy,  392 

Writers  of  the  cure  of  melancholy,  270 

Writers  of  imagination,  159 ;  de  eoruohiiime, 
341;  of  melancholy,  108;  of  love-melsn- 
choly,  521,  522 ;  against  deapair,  648 

Y. 

Touire  man  in  love  with  a  pictare,  499 
Youth  a  cause  of  love-n|elancholy,  454 


THE  END. 
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